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FOREWORD 


The Publication Committee and the Editorial Board of the 
Comprehensive History of India project of the Indian History 
Congress have great pleasure in presenting the Fifth Volume of the 
history, second to be published in the series so far. The Indian History 
Congress had decided at its Lahore Session in 1940 to prepare and 
publish a Comprehensive History of India in twelve volumes based 
on latest research to serve as a reference work for students of Indian 
history. The work was planned at the Aligarh Session in 1943 and a 
Board of Editors appointed and contributors selected. Thanks to the 
efforts of Dr Tara Chand, adequate funds were collected to finance 
the project. 

k was hoped then that the volumes will flow in quick succession 
and the entire scheme will not take more th^in ten years to complete. 
And early success in preparing three or four volumes, whose chapters 
in.manuscript were received by us, strengthened that hope. But many 
circumstances prevented realisation of that expectation. The tragic 
death of several editors and contributors necessitated changes. Poli- 
tioal conditions as a result of partition also created a situation not 
congenial to scholarly pursuits: Nonetheless, one volume was sent 
to the press in 1951 which took six years, again because of circum¬ 
stances beyond our control, to be published. 

• 

The issue of one volume had encouraged the belief thatfc other 
volumes will not take much time to follow. But again thirteen years 
have elapsed for die second volume to be published. As Secretary of 
the Editorial Board, I owe an apology to the general public for this 
inordinate delay which sometimes is incidental in a cooperative work 
of this nature. Chapters written many years before havfe to be revisfd 
and rewritten to bring them in tune with die latest researches, arid 
editing is a long and tedious affair. The present volume has taken five 
years to edit. 

• 

I express my grateful thanks to the joint Editors, ProtessDrs 
M. Habib and K. A^. Nizami, for the devotion and industry which 
they have applied to this work in a spirit of dedication without which 
its completion wt>uld have been well nigh impossible. I am thankful 
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lo the coiilributors who did not resent my reminders and without 
grudging time or energ}' have undertaken this labour of love to sqrve 
die advancement of Indian historical scholarship. Lastly I acknowledge 
with tlianks the cooperation of the People's Publishing House who 
liavc undertaken to publish these volumes. 

In conclusion I avail myself of this opportmiity to record here 
our deep obligation to the donors and contributors whose generosity 
has made possible the preparation of the Comprehensive History of 
India. 

21 May 1970 Bisheshwar Prasai) 

Secretary 
Editorial Board 
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It 


It is a pleasure for the Editors and contributors of the Volume V 
of the Comprehensive History of India to present to students of 
history this volume roughly covering four centuries of Indian history, 
which were fraught with momentous changes and developments. 

This volume was planned by a Committee of the Indian History' 
Congress which met at Aligarh in 1943. The plan of the committee 
laid down that there woul(,l be orre chapter for each dynasty of the 
Delhi sultairat and one clrapter for the dynasties of every province. 
We have kept this scheme unchanged. But the accumulation of his¬ 
torical material during these years had disturbed the neatness of tlic 
arrangement and chapters had to be divided into sections. Beyond 
that, the contributors had full freedom about sub-sections and passage 
headings. 

. The Editors have to convey tlicir grateful thanks to tlic- contributors 
for their invariable courtesy and kindness in considering such sugges¬ 
tions conccrniiig the uniformity of spellings etc. as we ventured to 
make to them. But for their full cooperation, the production of this 
volume might have been dilficult. 

Wc deeply regret our inability to have followed any system of 
diacritical marks, the main reasons being (a) the difference of pronun¬ 
ciation of letters in India, Iran and Arabia, (b) the various systems of 
diacritical marks followed in the various regional languages of India; 
(c) tlie cost to the press and our lack of staff. We have, therefore, spelt 
proper names as they are pronounced in northern and southern India 
by persons who write Uieir names according to pronunciation whi^i 
has descended to us from the middle ages. But as far as possible yrc 
have followed a uniform system of spelling proper names. The respon¬ 
sibility of spelling Persian and Arabic names has had to be shouldered 
by the'Editors; tor the spelling of provincial names the contributors 
are responsible. * 

• 

The basis of this volume is cooperation between scholars who have 
studied the history of various Indian regions and formed their opinion 
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on the best literary, epigraphic, numismatic and other eAudence avail¬ 
able. Eveiy scholar has written according to his own opinion; the unity 
that underlies this whole volume is the fact that persons g^uinely 
in search of historical truths not seldom come to the sdme condusidns. 
As Editors our only duty was to keep them informed of each other’s 
contributions to prevent overlapping. Nevertheless we and the con¬ 
tributors have been of the opinion that a certain amount of overlapping 
is necessaiy for putting the facts concerning various regions in their 
proper perspective. We have to confess that our first attempt was to 
ask various contributors to write simultaneously. This led to chaos and 
some contributions had to be rewritten. Our second attempt, which 
has resulted in this volume, was to supply every contributor with the 
chapters that had been written for the previous period or which 
covered the history of the neighbouring regions for the same period. 
Thus the contributor on Rajasthan was supplied with necessary 
chapters on the history of the Delhi sultanat and his opinion was again 
used for the necessary corrections of the history of the Delhi sultanat. 

It has not been possible for us to use more than a fraction of the 
material at our disposal, but the main object of the volume is to 
condense the most important information with reference to the past 
and to provide a starting point for future researches. 

ft 

As the history of India is closely related with that of the countries 
to our north and north-west, we thought it better to begin the volume 
with a general account of these countries from the rise of Islam to the 
age of Babur so that the movements of Indian and Asian history may 
be seen in a wider perspective. It was intended to end the volume 
about 1525 but the contributors on the provincial dynasties have given 
a very brief account for the period from the first battle of Panipat to 
the avnexation of the provinces to the Mughal empire. In the case of 
the Vijayanagara enroire the story is continued for all its dynasties 
till about the time or Aurangzeb. 

We have done the best we could with the material at present 
aVailalble but "history is a progressive science and we are content if 
we have advanced it only by a few millimetres with reference to the 
thousands of miles which have to be traversed still. We express our 
grateful thanks to Dr Tara Chand, who collected the endowirient 
whidi made the starting of this series possible, and to Dr Bisheshwar 
Prasad, the Secretary, Editorial Board, for his cordial and inspiring 
cooperation. The People’s Publishing House 'has been extremely 
helpful. 



PREFACE ix 

We deepl]^ regret that three of us—^Professor Srinivasachari, 
Dr Daudpotl and Mrs K. Nurul Hasan—^passed away before this 
volume could see the light of the day. 

• A bibliography of source material will be found in the Appendices 
to this volume along with the glossary. Out of regard for wond history 
as well as the history of India we have followed the Christian calendar, 
but days of Indian calendar have also been given where necessary. 

Mohammad Habib 

27 May 1970 Khaliq Ahmad Nizami 
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Chapter One 


THE ASIATIC ENVIRONMENT 


I. RISE OF MONARCHY AND THE GOVERNING 
CLASSES AMONG THE MUSALMANS 

ARABIA BEFORE THE RISE OF ISLAM 

The Arabian Peninsula is about one-third of the United States in 
size, but it is an arid region and could not under medieval condition!-- 
have supported a population of more than eight or ten millions. North 
of it lies the Fertile Crescent, where we find some of the earliest 
achievements of ancient civilization. For assistance in their con.stant 
wars with each other and for the protection of their frontiers against 
the unruly Arab tribes, the Byzantine and the Persian empires had 
organized two minor principalities in the ntWh; the Ghassanids of 
Bostra were subordinate to the Byzantine empire and the Lakhmids 
of Hira to Persia. Nominally the subjects of botli principalities were 
Christians, but Christianity does not seem to have taken a deep root 
in their hearts. 

In southern Arabia there are sufficient periodic rains to warrant a 
systematic cultivation and here also we come across the remains of 
ancient civilizations. ‘Of the four best-known kingdoms of ancient 
Arabia, viz. Saba, Ma’in, Hazramaut and Qataban, the first three—and 
these were the most important ones—are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment.’l Though Arabia became a single community on the bftsis of 
one language some centuries before the rise of Islam, the distinction 
between south Arabian (or Yamanite) and north Arabian (or Modha- 
rite) persisted long into the Muslim period. The Arabic word for king 
is malik, but the Arabians never used the title of mdlik except fdr 
foreign rulers and the partially Romanised and Persianised dvnasti^s 
of Ghassan and Hira; the kings of Banu Kindah formed the. only 
exception to this rule.2 • • 

Between the principalities of Ghassan and Hira in the north.and 

1 Hitti, History of tht AkAs, 42. 

2 Ibid., 28. 
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Yamaii aud Hazramaut in the south lies the extensive region of Arabia 
Felix—^not ‘happy Arabia* to be suie, but Arabia whidi had never 
known any organized government or central executive authority. Tbe 
climate is hot and dry; the mean temperature of the Hijaz low-bed |s 
nearer to 90“F than to 80°F and that of Medina is a little over 70®F. 
The largest oases are not more than 10 sq. miles and their chief fruit 
is the date-palm. 

Of course, human beings cannot live except in society, and society 
must be based on some ‘security arrangements’ so that the minimum 
of cooperation for social life may be possible. The basis of security 
arrangements in Arabia Felix—^the Arabia that mattered primarily to 
the early Muslims—was the blood-tie. Families were organized into 
clans and clans into tribes. Tlie tribes, in general, had no executive 
authority. In practice an Arab depended on his clan; if he was injured, 
ho expected nis clan to get him proper compensation; if he was mur¬ 
dered, he expected the clan to fell his murderer, or if that was not 
possible, his clan would kill some individual from the hostile clan or 
obtain compensation for his heirs. There was no judiciary, but arbiters 
could be appointed in special cases by mutual consent. The protection 
given by the blood-tie could be strengthened by hilf, or confederation 
of clans for mutual protection, and /itenr, the granting of protection 
by a stronger to a weaker clan. Clan conflicts and tribal conflicts tended 
to multiply and continu(*d for years. ‘Of the time of ignorance wh^ch 
precedc'd Muhammad,* Gibbon writes, ‘1,700 battles are recorded by 
tradition.'^ More serious than actual combats was the constant fear that 
haunted the minds of men, whose clans were at war. 

There was no universally accepted principle for the internal organi¬ 
zation of the tribe or the clan. The law of primogeniture was not known 
to the heathen Arabs and it has been rejected by Islam. The best son— 
or the best man—^liad to lead; primogeniture would have meant the 
ruin of the clan. The head of the tribe or clan may be elected or 
monOy acknowledged, there could be no binding law or custom about 
it; if the acknowledged chief was slack or lazy in looking after the 
interest of the clan or behaved in an erratic or wilful manner, he 
\yould be replaced by a rival. In any case no chief could hold his post 
after he had lost the confidence of his constituency. 

The moral ideal of the Arab tribes, generally referred to as muraw- 
toah,' was in consonance with their social organization. Professor 
Nicholson has defined murawivah to mean ‘bravery in battle, patience 
in misfortune, persistence in revenge, protection of the weak and 
defiance of the strong.' But the virtues of generosity, hospitality, loyalty, 

3 Deolinf and Fall of thf Bfln\an Fmpire, Chap. L, Bury's edition, 340. 
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fidelity and honour must be added to complete the list. The great 
repository of the principles of murawwah is the highly developed poetrv 
of pre-Muslim Arabia, which, however, was not put into writing till 
the period of the great Abbasids. 

The only three cities which we need mention here were dominated 
by the clan system. The religious centre of the whole of Arabia was the 
Ka'ba, the foundation of v^mich (according to Quranic tradition) had 
been laid by Abraham and Ismail. It was, in any case, a very ancient 
structure, sacred to Allah, ‘the Lord of the Worlds*. We have to imagine 
it as a roofless structure; the present small room was built during the 
vouth of the Prophet and has been preserved in the same form since 
then. The rites of haj are performed not in the Ka'ba itself but in the 
ground round it, known as llatim. Some twelve generations before the 
rise of Islam, one Fihr (or Quraish) o])tained the custody of the Ka'ba 
and his descendants built the city of Mecca round it; they also made 
a reputation for themselves as merchants, for a large part of the 
commerce of India and southern Arabia with the west was in their 
hands. The Quraish made themselves the leading tribe of Arabia, but 
we have to remember that Mecca, described in the Quran as ‘a valley 
without cultivation*, had no income except from pilgrims and from 
trade. ‘Almost the only organ of government in Mecca was the Council 
or Mala. This was the assembly of the chiefs (>r leading men of various 
clans. The Council was merely deliberative and had no executive of 
its own. Each clan was theoretically independent and could go its own 
way, and, therefore, the only effective decisions of the Mala were the 
unanimous ones.*4 Some four days* journey from Mecca is the city of 
Ta*if at the height of 6,000 feet, ‘a bit of Syrian earth comparable with 
Lebanon*. It was inhabited by the Saqif tribe, but wealftiy Meccans 
also had property there. 

Yasrib, later called Medina (i.e. the city of the Prophet) was not 
exactly a city but a series of settlements, some 20 miles by 20^ miles, 
several days* journey north of Mecca and some eighty miles from the 
Red Sea. Its strategic importance lay in the fact that, in alliance with 
the neighbouring tribes, it could stop Mecca’s very profitable trade 
with the Byzantine empire. The Jews, their main tribes being Qainuqa, 
Banu Nadir and Quraizah, probably settled in Medina first; later on 
two south Arabian tribes, the Aus and Khazraj, pushed themselves in 
and became more prominent. But the Aus and l^azraj could not pull 
on together and the Jews were also drawn into the conflict. Thte two 
tribes fought a terrible battle at Bu'as about a.d. 617. Neither party 
could win, but the atmosphere (ff hatred, distrust and suspicion creafed 

4 Maat^pamcay Wat^ MiJmvnad in 9. 
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was such as to make life in each other s neighbourhood absolutely 
impossible. So both parties appealed to Muhammad to come and live 
with them and to decide all disputes on behalf of Allah as a neutral 
outsider. 

The mass of the Arabs were idol-worshippers. They acknowledged 
Allah as the Supreme Being and His name came at the head of all 
documents. But Allah was not the object of worship. The Quran refers 
to three important idols—Lat, Manat and Uzza—whose intercession 
was sought as the daughters of Allah. It would be useless enumerating 
the idols of other tribes. Some 300 idols, or representations of idols, 
were put in the Ka‘ba in spite of the small space available, but only 
one of them, Habal, was a statue. ‘Nowhere do we find genuine devo¬ 
tion to a heathen deity.’ The pagan Arabs had no religious scriptures 
and no deeply thought-out mythology. Colonies of Jews and Christians 
had settled at various places, but we find no anti-Christian or anti- 
Jewish sentiment among the heathen Arabs. The Jews in Arabia, as in 
world history, remained true to their tradition, even if not well-in¬ 
formed about it. With reference to the challenge of Islam, all we need 
say is that the Arabs, whether pagan or Christian, merely followed 
the religion of their forefathers; they did not like their traditional 
thoughts being disturbed or their ancestors being traduced. Meagre 
though mav have been ttic faith of pagan Arabs in their idols, they did, 
not like them being dismissed as non-existent. Above all, they resented 
the Prophet’s demand that every belief should be subjected to a pro¬ 
longed process of rethinking and criticism in terms of the spiritual his¬ 
tory of mankind. After the Prophet had taken possession of Mecca, most 
Christians, who belonged to the heretical sects and would have been 
punished for their religion in the Byzantine empire, preferred to accept 
the Muslim creed. 

THE prophet’s ‘SECURITY SYSTEM’ 

Maulana Shibli, the greatest biographer of the Prophet in our 
country, does not estimate the Prophet primarily as ‘a man of affairs’ 
on the ground that he was essentially a spiritual and moral teacher. 
Tliis is correct and no biography of the Prophet, however brief, can 
i^ore a reference to his religious teachings. Still from the viewpoint 
of the growth of political institutions, the main work of the Prophet 
was the establishment of a ‘security system’ for the whole of Arabia, 
except the regions subordinate to Byzantine and Persia. It was the rock 
on vdiich his successors built. 

•Muhammad, son of Abdullah, son of Abdul Muttalib, son of 
Hashim of the tribe of Quraish was bom about the year a.d. 570. 
His father died before his birth and his mother, Amina, died when 
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he "was six; he was, therefore, brought up by his uncle, Abu Talib, 
the head of the clan and the father of his cousin, Ali. Abu Talib’s 
financial condition was not good; so Muhammad as a boy had to look 
after goats, but in his youth he made a good career as an honest 
and reliable executive in the management of carawans. He was 
twenty-five when he married Khadija, a rich widow of forty, whose 
carawan he had managed. It is unfortunate that the collectors of the 
biographies and the traditions {hadises) of the Prophet tell us practi¬ 
cally nothing of ‘the preparatory period' of his life. But two propositions 
may be safely laid down. When he had to manage the ‘security 
system’ for the whole of Arabia, it was found that he was so remarkably 
well-informed about the internal tensions and economic conditions 
of every tribe and clan that it was impossible to deceive him. Secondly, 
he must have made a careful study of Jewish, Christian and Hellenic 
ideas as they prevailed in Arabia. Tradition, probably correct, says 
that he used to retire for days together with his simple fare to 
meditate in the comfortless cave of Hira. 

In his fortieth year Muhammad went tlirough a prolonged spiritual 
experience which left him convinced that he was a Nabi (Prophet) 
and a Rasul (Messenger) commissioned by Allah to establish, or rather 
to re-establish, the age-old religion of mankin^—the religion of Adam 
and Noah, of Moses and Christ and of all other prophets ‘between 
whom we make no distinction.’5 {Sura 2:136). This did not mean that 
he accepted either Christianity or Judaism as current in his day. He 
hid the greatest respect for Chirst as the ‘Spirit of Allah’ and ‘His 


5 European writers have needlessly wasted their time and energy in applying 
their modem-minded psychology to discover what the Prophet felt and experienced. 
First, as Professor Watt admits, there are only ‘scraps of source material' tliat have 
ciiine to us from Az-Zuhri or Ibn-i Sa‘d, who collected his material in the reign 
of Walid, over a hundred years after the event. Maulana Shibli insists that the whole 
story of Az-Zuhri should be rejected because it is not confirmed by earlier authorities. 
Secondly, the story consists of impossible legendary elements and completely ignores 
the Prophet’s work as a thinker. 

Both the Quran and the traditions are clear as to how Prophet behaved when 
he received a revelation. He would wrap himself up in a blanket and perspire profusely, 
whatev^ the temperature, and for a period, which never exceede'd a few mimites, 
his thoughts were so concentrated that he could attend to nothing else. Then he 
dictated what had been revealed to him and his followers committed it to memory, 
lliese dictated revelations form the Quran. Obviously, a verse thus dictated and 
immediately published could not be changed or altered, but a later verse could* cancel 
a previous verse. • 

‘We must distinguish’, says Professor Watt, ‘the Quran from the normal con.sciousrih.ss 
of Muhammad, since the distinction was fundamental for him. From the first he must 
have distinguished carefully between what, as he believed, came to him from a 
supernatural source apd the products of his own mind. Just how he made this 
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Word', but he was uncompromisingly hostile to the doctrine of Trinity 
in any shape or form. With reference to die Jews, he denied that 
tliere could be any chosen people’—chosen, that is, by birth. ‘The 
pious amongst you are nearest to Allah', says the Quran. The Allah 
of Muhammad is not a tribal deity but the Lord of the Worlds {Rabbul 
'Mamin). The pagan Arabs were told that the idols worshipped by 
them as ‘daughters of Allah’—or as intermediaries in any form—^were 
non-existent. Allah must be worshipped direct. ‘Think of Me and I 
shall think of you,' says the Quran \Sura 2:152); and again, ‘When 
My creature prays to Me, I am near.’ {Sura 2:186). The oasis of the 
new creed, called Islam, is an uncompromising monotheism. All 
Musalmaiis are equal and brothers and Islam will tolerate no monkery 
or ordained priesthood. 

For about three years Islam was preached as a secret creed. Then 
the Prophet was ordered to preach it publicly and an opposition was 
inevitable. Abu Talib did not accept Muhammad's creed but extended 
to him the protection of his clan. Since the Quraish had no organised 
executive, Uiey had no means of really persecuting the Musalmans. 
Slaves who accepted Islam could be tortured by their owners, and 
the Musalmans had no alternative but to purchase them. But free-born 
Musalmans, who had the protection of their clans, could only be 
abused and harassed, specially when they were praying in the Ka‘ba. 
The Prophet advised some of his followers to migrate to Abyssidia 
and there were probably two migrations. The experiment of boycotting 
the clans of Hashim and Muttalib was tried for two years [circa 
616-618) and then given up. The Prophet and his followers were only 
exercising that freedom of religious choice which Arabian tradition 
had given to all Arabs; also both groups were of the same blood 
and closely allied by marriages. So some ten years passed in a 
discussion or ‘dialogue’ which is preserved for us in the early verses 
of the^ Quran. No loss of life is recorded as the result of pagan 
persecution. 

But in A.D. 619 the Prophet’s wife, Khadija, and his uncle, Abu Talib, 

died, and Abu Jahl, as the new head of the Hashimi clan, publicly 

withdrew the clan protection from Muhammad. This left the Prophet 

practically in the position of an outlaw. Fortunately for Islam, he was 

invited to Medina by a combined delegation of Aus and Khazraj and 
« 

• 

distinction is not very clear, but the fact that he made it is as clear as anything in 
history.’ {Muhammed in Medina, 52-53). Professor Watt is here expressing the orfliodox 
Mitslim opinion. The distinction to which he draws attention is the distinction between 
the Quran and the Uadises (the precepts and actions of the Prophet). The Quran 
alone is the uncontested text for all Musalmans; it has been preserved from the very 
first both in writing and in mmnory. ^ 
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went there in a.d. 622. 

According to a document, generally referred to as the Constitution 
of Medina,6 some clauses of which probably belong to the first year 
of the Prophet’s life there, he seems to have guaranteed the clan system 
at Medina and the powers he took to himself were extremely circums¬ 
cribed. ‘The clan chiefs’, says Watt, ‘retain their authority apd no 
executive power, except in wartime, is given to the Prophet. His 
main power is judicial—the maintenance of peace.’ Now according 
to the customs of the ‘era of ignorance’ Muhammad was not entitled 
to be the head of a clan, let alone a tribe. Nevertheless with the 
establishment of a ‘Muslim home’ at Medina, a new organization— 
the Muslim religious community or millat —began to develop and no 
one could deny that Muhammad was both its founder and supreme 
head. The order, ‘Obey Allah and His Prophet’ is repeated by the 
Quran about forty times, but the Prophet is also directed ‘to consult the 
Musalmans about their affairs’ and the principle—‘they decide their 
affairs by common discussion’—is laid dowti for the general guidance 
of all Musalmans. The millat did not immediately cancel the executive 
power of the clan organizations, for the Prophet had nothing to put 
in its place. But the executive power of the clans and tribes was 
abolished by the first Caliph and his advisers as the result of the 
War of Apostacy (Riddah) and a state, propbrly so-called, was orga¬ 
nized; still the memory of the tribal and clan organizations, their 
affections and hatreds, lived on till tlie end of the Umayyad dynasty. 
But so far as the Prophet was concerned, the Muslim millat of which 
he was the head, was from, the very beginning superior to the 
Muslim clans. 

It is diflBcult to say how the above-mentioned Quranic injunctions 
were interpreted. Some things are, however, clear. The Prophet 
respected the skill of all craftsmen and he demanded that in the 
sphere of ‘religion-building’, which was the sphere of his special skill, 
his orders should be obeyed, even if there was no direct Quranic 
injunction. As good examples we may quote his precepts to the effect 
that tliere is to be no monasticism in Islam, that devotions which 
have the mortification of the flesh for their object aie not to be 
permitted, and that no one may leave more than one-third of Kis 
property by will and disinherit his heirs from what is left. 

On the other hand the Prophet, by the very nature of his profession, 
had to make himself accessible to all men and women. He was there 

6 This flocumnnt is given to ns by Ibn-i Ishaq, who wrote in the early .days 
of the Abbasid dynasty. Ho dors not quote his authority, but some clauses could 
only have been written in the year before the battle of Badr; others are clearly ‘ 
later additions. 
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to preach, to learn and to convince. But it was impossible to consult 
all men and women about public affairs. So we find a body of advisers, 
foreshadowing the governing classes of later ages, collecting rouud 
the Prophet. They consisted primarily of three groups—emigrants 
{muhajirs) from Medina who had. rendered great services to Islam, 
the leading Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina {amars) and men of military 
and administrative skill. Tlie Prophet had no need for yes men* in 
his deliberations. He sometimes allowed his companions {sahaba) to 
override his preferences; sometimes he overrode their collective advice; 
on other occasions he asked them for their opinion and discussed a 
problem till a solution could be found. The final decision, however, lay 
with the Prophet; on a few minor matters we find him admitting his 
errors, but as a rule he succeeded in convincing his followers of the 
wisdom of his decisions. Apart from the group of munafiqs or hypo¬ 
crites, to whom the Quran refers but does not name, there was always 
an element of genuine true believers, who criticised the acts of the 
Prophet in peace and in war and, particularly, in the distribution of 
spoils; records of these criticisms—and of the Prophet’s answers—^have 
. been carefully preserved. Nevertheless, though in no sense an autocrat, 
Muhammad is the first executive officer or magistrate we find in the 
history of Arabia Felix. If he decided for war, he appointed the oflBcers 
to lead his forces and collected volunteers to fight his battles. He had 
also by public subscriptions {saclaqah and zakat) to find the monQy 
needed for his campaigns. In case of victory he distributed four-fifths 
of the spoils to his men and kejDt in his hands one-fifth of it for eight 
specified public purposes.7 As the sphere of his influence expanded, 
he appointed agents’ to act on his behalf and delegated such power 
to them as he considered necessary. Subject to public consultation 
and criticism, the final authority in all mattel^ lay with the 
Prophet. 

The Quran insists on the Prophet being properly respected, i.e. 
respect6d as a Prophet. Since he had no servants at his house, visitors 
were required to call three times for permission to enter. If no 
permission was given after the third call, they were requested not to 
take it ill but to call at another time. The Prophet, in his turn, followed 
the* same procedure when calling on others. Persons talking to the 
Prophet w'ere ordered not to raise their voices above his voice. Wlien 
the Pr 9 phet entered the mosque, the congregation was not expected 
• * 

7 The eight objects are—the poor; the needy; the incapacitated; (payment to) 
persems'employed Ijy the administration: reconciliation of hearts; setting free of slaves; 
helping persons in debt; and relief to travellers (Quran, Sura IX: 60). The fact that all 
..these items appertain to immediate needs has not been held to debar the state from 
undertaking Ibng-term pubh'c enterprises, when it has the means to do so. 
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to rise up out of respect for him, but they were required to move 
a bit ana make a place for him in the cenbe. 

.The Prophet had only one place, the mosque, for his five daily 
prayers as well as the transaction of all business. Maulana Shibli 
invites us to visualise the Prophet's mosque after the manner of an 
Indian Id-gah. A low kachcha wall enclosed a large area of land. A 
part'of this area was covered by a thatched roof of palm-leaves 
standing on palm-tree trunks. The Prophet used to lean on one of 
these trunks when delivering his sermons, but later on a caipenter 
made for him a mimber or pulpit—a structure of three steps, on which 
he could sit or stand when speaking. The floor remained kachcha 
for many years, but then it was paved with small stones to prevent 
rain-water from collecting. 

Tlie Prophet had none of the paraphernalia of a government or 
state. He needed no treasury, for all money was spent on the day 
it was received. His ‘agents' in distant parts were allowed to enrol 
a few soldiers, but the Prophet himself had no body-guard, soldiers 
or policemen. Muhammad remained throughout his life what a Prophet 
has to be—the most unprotected of men. The literature of later days 
refers to persons as his ‘body-servants’, but their services must have 
been purely honorary. We are also told of persons who acted as 
secretaries to the Prophet, but their services *must also have been 
purely voluntary. The Prophet had no secretariat or office and we 
are not told how the treaties and other records, of which the Prophet 
must have preserved a copy for reference, were kept. The Prophet 
had a seal, and when he dictated a letter or made a treaty, the names 
of the persons witnessing it were generally given. 

The following statement of Gibbon finds full support in all the 
authenticated traditfons of the Prophet. 

‘The good sense of Muhammad despised the pomp of royalty; the 
Apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family; he 
kindled the fire; milked the ewes and mended with his own hand 
his shoes and woollen gannents. Disdaining the penance and merit 
of a hermit, he observed without effort or vanity the abstemious^ 
diet of an Arab or a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty, but in his domestic' 
life many weeks would elapse without a fire being kindled in .the 
hearth of the Prophet. His hunger would be appeased by a sparing 
allowance of barley bread; he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey, but his ordinary fowl consisted of dates and watcr.f^... *. 


8 Vol. V, 409. 
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According to the tradition of his companions, Muhammad was 
distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which 
is seldom despised except by those to whom it has been refused. 
They applauded his commanding presence, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted 
every aspect of the soul and his gestures that enforced each 
expression of the tongue.' 

The wars of the Prophet need only a passing reference here. His 
basic policy was to use both battles and alliances in order to win 
over the opponents of his religion by severe disciplinary punishments 
in a few cases combined with widespread forgiveness and generosity. 
The three battles due to the attack of the Quraish on Medina—^battle 
of Badr (March, 624), battle of Uhud (March, 625) and the battle 
of the Pitch (March-April, 627)—failed to shake the Prophet s power 
at Med^pia; in fact it grew owing to the failure of his opponents, 
for ill all the three battles the Musalmans were greatly outnumbered. 
The Prophet took a ransom from captives who could afford to pay it; 
the rest were set free unconditionally to reflect on the character and 
the creed of their opponents. 

In March, 628, the Prophet dccidtjd on a pacific offensive and 
marched with 1,200 •or 1,400 followers in pilgrim’s garb and the 
necessary sacrificial animals for a pilgrimage (umra) to Mecca.^.But 
on reaching Hudaibiya on the precincts of the sacred territory, he 
was informed that the Quraish—then led by a triumvirate of Ikrimah 
bin Abu Jahl, Suhail bin Amr and Sufwan bin Umayyali—^had decided 
to fight. Nevertheless, owing to the serious loss of their Byzantine 
trade, tliey were prepared for a treaty on the following terms: 

(1) Pilgrimage next year; (2) Every tribe to be fi:ee to ally itself 
to the Prophet or to the Quraish; (3) Peace between the Prophet 
aigid the Quraish for ten years during which neither party was to 
attack a tribe allied to the other; (4) ‘Whoever of the Quraish 
comes to Muhammad without the permission of his protector (or 
guardian), Muhammad is to send back to them; whoever of those 
. with Muhammad comes back to the Quraish is not to be sent 
back to him.’ 

The last clause did not apply to the heads of families or to married 
women, but it left the heads of the Quraish families free to torture and 
beg,t their dependents, who accepted the Muslim faith. In a clan-gov- 
orned Arabia flight to Medina was the only protection converts to Islam 

9 A pilgrimage to Mecca on the prescribed dates in Zil Hij is haf; a pilgrimage 
at any other time is umnt. 
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could find. And now the Prophet was by treaty giving up that sole 
guarantee of protection to converts, with reference to the Qiuraish in 
the treaty itself, but by implication to all other heathen clans. The 
Prophet’s greatest believers and closest friends never wavered in their 
faith and respect for him, but they were definitely against the treaty. 
Had it been subjected to a referendum of the Musalmans, the Hudai- 
biya treaty would not perhaps have been accepted. Tlie Prophet, how¬ 
ever, was determined to accept the treaty. He had confidence in the 
expanding power of his Faith. No Musalmans had gone back to idola¬ 
try, and all Arab idolaters would come to Islam in their predestined 
time. He had no intention of breaking the provisions of the treaty, 
but he felt sure that Allah would find a way. He sealed the treaty 
and invited his followers to take a pledge to him—^thc ‘Pledge under 
the Tree’. Almost everyone present took the pledge. 

The Iludaibiya treaty was really a victory for Islam. Leading Mec¬ 
cans began to migrate to Medina, the most important bein^Khalid 
bin Walid, the great military genius of early Islam, and Amr ibnul ‘As, 
the future conqueror of Egypt. Some 70 converts to Islam, whom the 
Prophet refused to receive at Medina owing to the terms of the treaty, 
estaolished themselves at an independent centre north of Mecca and 
began to plunder the Meccan carawans; the Qyraish in their distress 
requested the Prophet to settle them at Medina so that they may be 
bound by the provisions of the treaty. Thus the unequal clause of the 
treaty disappeared. 

The Meccan triumvirate should have used the ten years of peace to 
build up their commerce and lay the foundation of a great alliance to 
preserve their old creed. But they proved remarkably short-sighted. 
There was a quarrel between Khuza'ah, a tribe allied to the Prophet, 
and Banu Ba^, who were allied to the Qiiraish. Mecca and Medina 
should have remained strictly neutral. But the Quraish leaders 
helped the Banu Bakr to crush the Khuza'ah and then beg^n to 
reflect on the consequences of their deed. The Prophet, on his part, 
decided on the fatiha of Mecca—the annexation of the territory, the 
winning over of its inhabitants and the raising of the sanctuary to a 
status it had never known before. But he could only dq so if he had 
a force that made resistance impossible and he is said to have collect:; 
ed about 10,(XK) followers. The object of the enterprise was not re¬ 
vealed till the army was two stages from Mecca. Sufyan bin Harb 
(father of the future Caliph Mu'awiya), the Prophet’s life-long 
enemy, came to see him and the Prophet granted protection to him 
and to all who sought refuge in his house. Later on protection wa*s 
given to all who dosed their doors and remained in their 
houses. 
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The city was entered by columns of the Muslim army from all the 
four sides (11 January 630) but stern orders were given prohibiting 
plunder and spoliation. The column led by Khalid killed 28 oppo¬ 
nents, but the otlier columns occupied the city peacefully. The idols 
were removed from the Ka'ba and from private houses, and Usman 
bin Talha, the custodian of the Ka'ba, was reappointed to his post. 
No one ujuv asked to accept Islam as a part of the settlement. A 
list of proscribed persons guility of particular crimes was published, 
but appeals to tlie Prophet’s clemency reduced it a good deal. Political 
and military opposition to the Prophet in the past was not considered 
a crime and his foremost opponents, like Sufyan bin Harb and the 


members of the Meccan triumvirate, served the new regime and 
prf>spcrcd. 

Having become the ruler of the Qiiraish, the Prophet had to meet 
the immediate challenge of their opponents, the Bedawin tribe of 
Hawazin and the Saqif of Ta’if, who had collected over 20,000 


soldiers. They were defeated at the battle of Hunain, the chief feature 


of which was the unwillingness of both parties to kill. The Prophet 
took their cattle as spoils of war, but his opponents got back their 
wives and children by joining the new creed. 

‘There is no compulsion in matters of religion’, the Quran declares 
{Sura 2 : 256). During the first thirteen years of his preaching life, 
the Prophet had placed his religious programme on a purely peaceful 
basis. His conversations at Medina, as recorded by the most reliable 
traditions, prove that he wanted his religion to expand in the only 
way a religion should—^l)y discussion, persuasion and acceptance. 
He was not prepared to tolerate the scriptureless idolatry of the 
pagan Arabs, but he made a clear distinction between them and the 
‘People of the Book’ {Ahl-i Kitab); the Quran is firm in stating that 
the latter had started with truth but had deviated into error; 


consequently, though they are not accepted as men of ‘faith’ (iman), 
they are fully recognised as legal ‘religions’ [dins). Now after eight 
years of successful struggle, Muhammad was prepared to try the old 
experiment again. If the treaties handed to us by tradition are of any 
yaluc, the Prophet felt no hesitation in being the head of a political 
organization consisting of Musalmans and the ‘People of Book* and 
in guaranteeing the religious freedom of the latter. Owing to the 
privileges given to the ‘People of the Book’, the Muslim ulama of 
latter 'days have confined the term to religious groups whose scrip¬ 
tures are referred to in the Quran. But the Quran says clearly that it has 
iMit enumerated the names of all prophets and, by implication, tihe 
names of all revealed scriptures. The restriction made by the ulama has 
no Quranic justification. 
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Muslim historians designate a.h. 9 (April 630-April 631) as the 
year of Deputations {Wafds). Apart from the region controlled by the 
maliks of Ghassan and Hira, deputations came to the Prophet from 
every part of Arabia and he was able to establish by treaties a 
security system under the guarantee of Allah and His Messenger. 
The Prophet believed in having treaties put in writing; he ^Iso 
dictated letters in a brief, terse and clear style, which are often in 
the nature of treatiesi<\ These treaties make provisions for Muslim 
clans and tribes and also for the organized tribes of Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians. To take the latter first, the treaties specified either 
a lump sum or a proportion of yearly produce, which the non-Muslim 
organizations had to pay; after this the treaties gave a guarantee that 
no more would be demanded and also that there would be no inter¬ 
ference with their religious affairs. Typical examples of this are the 
arrangements with the Jews of Khaibar and the Jews of Magna in 
Ayla. His letter to the Magna Jews, after demanding the surrender 
of all fine cloth, war-material, slaves and a quarter of the dates 
produced, fish caught and cloth woven, ends with the sentence: 
‘Thereafter you are free from all tax ijizija) and foi’ced labonr.’ri The 
deputation of the Nestorian Christians of Najran in southern Arabia 
came to see the Prophet in his mosque and its members were invited 
to say their prayer in it also. They were required to ])ay 2,000 suits of 
clothes twice a year and also to lend 30 armours, 30 horses and 30 
camels in case of local wars in Yaman. In return for this they were 
promised ‘for ever’ the protection {jiwar) of Allah and His Messenger 
for their persons, goods and properties and for their churches and 
services. ‘No bishop will be removed from his episcopate, no monk 
from his monastic position and no church wardeji from his church 
warden ship .’t2 Order was also given for levying the pzija from the 
Zoroastrians of the cast Arabian province of Bahrain and for respect¬ 
ing their creed. ^ 

Three demands were made from the Muslims— sadaqah, zakat and 
ushr. Sadaqah is defined by the Quran as 'what you can spare’ {Sura 
2:219). Zakat was defined as 2 J 2 per cent of income by later legists, 
who also insisted on charging it on ‘unused capital’ like gold and. 

10 These treaties and letters are now available to us in the Tabaqat (Volumes) of 
Ibn-i Sa‘d. Ibn-i Sa'd collected his material some two centuries after the Prophet's 
death and he must have mainly relied upon living memory. The volumes of Ibn-i *Sa*d 
have been collected with great difficulty by Professor Sachau and other European 
schdars. Maulana Shibli considers the work reliable, but he was unable to make full 
use of it, as PrdFessor Watt has done, owing to his untimely death. 

11 Watt, Muhmmad in Medina, 3$8, 

U Ibid, 899 - 60 . 
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silver ornaments. Ushr meant one-tenth of the land-produce or one- 
twentieth, if cultivation was by buckets. No separate arrangement was 
made for pagan Arabs; they were expected to join Islam at their .own 
convenient time. On the other hand, the conception of jizya as a 
separate, personal and additional tax on a non-Muslim for remaining 
a non-Muslim, which is expounded in the law-books of later Islam, 
finds no justification in the traditions of the Prophet. 

It remains to be seen how Arabia was governed during the last 
two or three years of the Prophet’s life. As has already been stated, the 
Prophet had no police force, no professional and standing army and, 
of course, no permanent civil service. It cannot be too strongly stated 
that tile Prophet did not establish a government or a state; he was 
content to leave to the tribes and clans the freedom they possessed, 
and it was the only freedom consistent with the conditions of his age. 
He would have been horrified at the unlimited power of the ‘dynastic 
monarchy’, which his community built up as an integral part of its 
social and political structure. He never contemplated it and left no 
laws about it. Inclined by nature to appeal to reason instead of exer¬ 
cising autocratic and despotic authority, he was content to unify 
Arabia on the basis of the power the treaties gave him. 

He appointed thirty-five or more ‘agents’ and delegated to them 
his authority under fhe treaties—the collection of taxes {ushr, zakat, 
sadaqah and pztja), the maintenance of peace and the enforcemeuit of 
justice. His ‘agents’ who were at a too great distance from him were 
asked to collect the taxes from the rich and distribute them among 
the local iDoor. Tradition has preserved his conversation with Mu‘az 
bin Jabal, who was appointed to some office in Hazramaut. On the 
Prophet’s asking him what law he would enforce, Mu'az replied that 
he would enforce the Quran and where the Quran was silent, he 
would enforce what he had learnt from the Prophet. ‘And where that 
is also silent?’ In that case, Mu‘az replied, he would enfoi;pe his own 
rai. *Rai here does not mean ‘opinion, but what modern law calls 
‘equity and good conscience’. The Prophet’s ‘agents’ were not gover¬ 
nors in any sense of the word. Having nothing but a handful of 
, soldiers, they had to depend upon the loyalty of the local tribes. The 
basic distinction between cognizable and non-cognizable oflPences 
’depends upon the existence of an organized state-force with its police 
and judiciary. Where, as in the Prophet’s Arabia, no state-force existed, 
all •offences were non-cognizable. It was for the injured party to 
demand compensation or revenge, and the utmost the PrOfphet's 
^agents’ could do was to rally local public opinion so that the injured 
party could get the compensation or the retaliation to which it was 
entitled. The Quran has the term, hukham (rulers), which may mean 
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either the clan chiefs or the Prophet’s agents’. But it has no terms 
equivalent to tlie conceptions of sovereignty, nationalism, imperialism, 
government or state. 

The phrase, ‘Allah and His Messenger’, had to serve for all pur¬ 
poses. A leader, who was reluctant to interfere with the autonomy of 
the Arab clans, could not dream of conquering foreign countries b}^ 
force. ‘It would be unrealistic’, says Watt, ‘to suppose that Muhammad 
saw the later expansion of the Arabs in detail, and indeed no claim of 
this sort is made by the early Muslim sources.... Whether Muham¬ 
mad was aware of the weakness of the Byzantine and the Persian 
empires is a matter of conjecture.’i^ The Prophet was, however, afraid 
of Byzantine aggression. He had led an expedition in that direction in 
A.D. 626, and also sent two expeditions in 627 and 629. His last expedi¬ 
tion of 30,000 men and 1,000 horse to Tabuk in a.d. 630 was due to 
a report, which proved to be incorrect, that a Byzantine army of 
40,000 was going to attack Arabia. 

‘I do not know the future’, Muhammad used to declare emphati¬ 
cally. A respectful student of his administrative system will not deny 
its achievements. But at the same time he will realize that his system 
was bound to be transitional. A state, properly so-called, had to be 
established in Aralna in some form. 

After returning from Tabuk, the Prophet sfint a number of his 
companions to establish the Muslim rites of the Haj pilgrimage. Next 
year (March 632) he performed his first and last Haj pilgrimage. 
About a hundred thousand men had collected on hearing that he 
would be present, and he took advantage of the occasion to deliver 
repeated sermons on the basic principles of his Faith.14 

The Prophet had a sturdy frame and was endowed with excellent 
health; in spite of the great strains and stresses to which he was sub¬ 
jected, he had no serious illness till the age of sixty-three. But he 
developed some sort of fever on 14 or 15 May and died after an illness 
of some thirteen days. So long as his strength permitted, he lecT the 
congregational prayers in person, but when he was unable to do so, 
he assigned that duty to Abu Bakr. According to his widow, Ayesha, 

• 

13 Ibid., 105-0. 

14 A few sentences, quoted in Shibli's Siratun Nahi, are given here. ‘All the cus¬ 
toms of the era of ignorance are under my feet.’ ‘The Arab is not superior to the non- 
Arab (Afami) or the non-Arab to the Arab; you are all descended from Adam, and 
Adam was made from the earth,’ ‘All Musalmans are brothers.’ ‘Feed and clothe jmur 
slaves in die same way as you feed and clothe yourselves.’ ‘Everyone is responsible fo|^ 
his own crimes; the father is not responsible for the crimes of his son nor the son for the 
crimes of his father.’ ‘If a negro slave with a slit-nose is your amir (commander) and 
leads you according to the Book of Allah, hear him and o^y him.’ 
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‘the Prophet left no iiilieritaiice behind him—no dirhams or dinars, 
camels or goats/l5 

According to the tradition of the Sunnis, the Prophet appointed 
no successor to his office. Silence on a question so important could not 
have been due to oversight. 

THE PIOUS CALIPHATE (633-661) 

As soon as they heard of the death of the Prophet, the residents of 
Medina {ansars) called a meeting to elect a ruler from among them¬ 
selves; Sa‘d bin Ubaidah of the Khazraj tribe was the candidate con¬ 
templated. Abu Bakr, Umar and Abu Ubaidah Jarrah, representing 
the Quraish, burst into the meeting uninvited and told them very 
politely but veiy firmly that only a (^raish would be accepted by the 
whole of Arabia as the successor or Khalifa (caliph) of the Prophet. 
After some unpleasant discussion, all present, with the exception of 
Sa‘d bin Ubaidah, vowed allegiance to Abu Bakr. The choice met ydth 
general approval, but Umar declared later on that this was not the 
proper way of electing a caliph. It was fortunate for Islam that it had 
a caliph universally accepted, for it was soon to face the greatest crisis 
of its long history. 

As the news of PAiphet's death spread from tribe to tribe, a large 
number of them decided to rebel, while others preferred to sit on the 
fence. Three prophets and one prophetess also arose, preaching reli¬ 
gions that were imitaticins of Islam; but they succeeded in finding 
followers, and Musailama, the most important of them, collected about 
40,000 men. In spite of what these ‘careerist prophets’ taught, and we 
know little about their teachings, there was nowhere a return to 
idolatry. Objection was raised to the supremacy of Medina and to the 
taxes it demanded. The Prophet’s ‘agents’ either retreated or were 
driven away. But Mecca, Medina and Ta’if remained loyal and some 
trib(*s sent their tribute. Other tribes, however, wanted a compromise: 
If Abu Bakr did not insist on tribute, they would adhere to the beliefs 
and rites of Islam. But the Caliph refused to discuss a compromise. Tf 
, you but withhold the tithe of a tethered camel’, was his reply, ‘I will 
fight you for it.’ The tribes and clans had torn up their treaties with 
'the Prophet bv their unilateral action; Arabia would have to be re¬ 
conquered with the help of such loyal elements as remained; but Abu 
Bakr, one of the earliest converts to Islam and about sixty years of 
age, was prepared for the task. He fitted up eleven military columns 
to conquer all the provinces of Arabia, the most hnportanjt being led' 


15 Siratm Nabi, V 9 I. U, 185 « stq. 
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and widiin a year law and otder was restored in 
an unchallengeable central authority, 
r of Abu Bakr s reign, the Arab armies attacked 
both Chaldea (Iraq) and Syria, which were Arab countries. But the 
struggle was still continuing when Abu Bakr died on 13 August 634. 
In his last illness he appointed Umar as his successor, dictated an 
ordinance about it and obtained the consent of the Musalmans 
assembled in the Prophet s mosque. ‘I swear that when I meet my 
Lord,’ he declared, ‘I will say unto Him, “I have appointed as a ruler 
over Thy people him that is best amongst them.” ’ 

Sunni Muslims consider the Pious Caliphate as the brightest period 
of their religious history. The four caliphs followed the traditions of 
the Prophet and lived a simple life; the fact that they led the five daily 
prayers and delivered sermons when necessary made them accessible 
to all the people of Medina as well as visitors. The leading companions 
of the Prophet were not given high military commands at the frontiers 
but kept as advisers or councillors of the Caliph at Medina. But it is 
impossible to keep the hands of the time-clock from ‘moving. The clans 
had been able to rebel against Medina owing to the executive power 
left to them by the Prophet. When Abu Bakr re-established his autho¬ 
rity, the executive power of the clans vanished and Medina became 
the capital of a centralised and unitary statf. Further, Abu Bakr 
undertook the responsibility of appointing his successor, and this fact, 
twisted out of its context, became an unfortunate precedent for later 


by Kbalid bin Walid, 
the whole country by 
In the second yea; 


ages. 

Though precedence belongs to Abu Bakr, the second Caliph Umar 
(634-44) is nevertheless regarded as the ideal ruler by Sunni Muslims. 
His sense of justice was stem and unrelenting, his life was simple and 
open for all to see; no one could question his piety and selflessness. 
Moreover, he was a man of shrewdness, foresight and wisdom, and 


necessity rather than choice compelled him to become a great orga¬ 
nizer of victory’. The three days' battle of Qudsiya (November 635) 
won by Sa^d bin Wiqqas brought Iraq and Madain, the Persian capital, 
under his sway. The genius of Khalid bin Walid won for him the 
whole of Syria at the battle of Yarmuq (20 August 636) and he paid a 
visit to Jerusalem. With these victories in lands inhabited by the Arabs 
(except the upper Tigris valley) Umar was content, and he ordered 
his victorious armies to st(^ their advance. But the Persian governing 
class was bent on reviving the old Persian empire and Umar had no 
alternative but to direct a campaign for the complete conquest of 
Persia. In 6^-41 Amr ibnul ‘As conquered Egypt with his permissiop. 

The spoils of war were enormous and Umar is said to have wept 
when he considered the demoralising effect they would have, Bnt 
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unlike Abu Bakr, who gave an equal share to all Muslims, "Umar 
divided the Musalmans into grades—e.g. wives of the Prophet, per¬ 
sons who had fought at Badr or taken the Pledge under the Tree or 
fought against the apostates or in Syria and Persia. The highest grade 
got 10,000 coins ancl the lowest 200 coins. The distinction was well 
conceived. 1 give it*, said Umar, ‘by priority of faith and not for 
noble blood.* All Arab slaves were purchased and set free. There 
seem to have also been registers of the whole Arab race according to 
the tribal disposition of the forces. The cantonment-towns of Basra 
and Kufa were founded about 638 by the Caliph*s order. Umar also 
took the title of ‘Commander of the Faithful’ (Amirul Muminin) as an 
alternative to designation of the ‘successor {caliph) of the successor of 
the Prophet*. Umar, lastly, made Arabia a purely Muslim country by 
purchasing the lands of the non-Muslims and settling them elsewhere. 
The authenticity of the order of the Prophet, on which this policy 
was based, has been questioned; and it was certainly a violation of 
his treaties. Still a state has the right to purchase whatever it needs, 
provided it gives .proper compensation. 

In November 644 while leading the morning prayer Umar was 
attacked by a Persian slave, Abu Lulii’a, who inflicted six mortal 
wounds upon him and then stabbed himself to death. Umar was in no 
position to select a successor and obtain the consent of the Faithful 
for his choice. So he appointed six leading companions of the Prophet 
—Usman, Ali, Abdur Rahman bin Anf, Sa‘d bin Wiqqas, Zubair nnd 
Talha—to select the next caliph from among themselves within a 
spec’ified time. The moving spirit of this committee was Abdur 
Rahman bin Auf, a merchant-prince and a financial genius, and he 
succeeded in getting Usman elected as the next caliph. 

The Caliph Usman (644-56) was elected at the age of seventy 
and martyred at the age of eighty-two. Muslim tradition says that ‘Rie 
door of troubles was opened during his reign, never to be closed 
again*. The first two caliphs (generally known as the Shaikhain) lived 
in Medina like ordinary citizens and had nothing to protect them 
except the respect and loyalty of the people. In consultation with the 
chief companions of the Prophet they decided all affairs of the state— 
war and peace and settlement of the conquered lands as well as the 
appointment, dismissal and control of governors. Usman managed 
somehow to lose the respect and affection of the people. There was 
a complaint that he appointed persons from his own clan and neglect¬ 
ed the' claims of Bani Hashim, the Prophet’s clan. The Arabs were the 
governing class of the empire because it had been built up by their 
conquests; but they were divided into the Quraish and other town- 
dwelling tribes, like the Medinites and the Sac^if, whp elaimpd to 
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the genuine aristocracy, and the Bedavvius of the desert, who were 
again divided into northern and southern tribes. 

^ The great curse of the day was reckless ambition. Amir Muawiya, 
who had been appointed governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar, saw 
, to the order and prosperity of his province, but elsewhere there were 
tumults against Usman's governors. At a meeting of the governors at 
Medina in 655, Mu awiya declared his willingness to protect the 
Caliph, if he came to reside in Syria; he was also willing to send an 
army that would protect the Caliph at Medina. Usman rejected both 
suggestions. His oflBcers commanded great armies in the provinces, 
but he would not quarter them at Medina for his personal protection. 
Tliis gave the rebels their opportunity. They came to Medina from 
Egypt, Basra and Kufa and besieged him in his house. Only about 18* 
kinsmen and citizens were availame for defending the Caliph, who 
was assassinated on 17 June 656 while reading the Quran. His 
blood-stained shirt and the fingers of his wife, Naila, which had been 
cut by an assassins sword, were somehow taken to Damascus and 
hung up in the mosque as symbols of vengeance against the murderers 
of Usman. 

For five days the regicides controlled the frightened citizens of 
Medina and led the prayer in the Prophet's mosque. Then they decid¬ 
ed to elect a caliph. Ali held back and offered*to swear allegiance to 
either Talha or Zubair, but in the end, pressed by the threats of the 
regicides and the entreaties of his friends, he yielded and was saluted 
Caliph on the sixth day after Usman's martyrdom The caliphate of 
Ali (656-61) was mostly a period of war. First Zubair and Talha along 
with the Prophet's widow, Ayesha, marched from Mecca towards 
Basra. Ali had no alternative but to pursue them and they were defeat¬ 
ed at the Battle of the Camel (656); Talha and Zubair were killed 
and the Prophet's widow was sent back to Medina with all the respect 
due to her. 

In view of the long distance of Medina from the most prosperous 
parts of the caliphate, Ali decided to make Kufa his capital, and 
Medina was not destined to regain its old political status. Ali was 
recognized as caliph b^ the whole Muslim world except Syria. But 
Syria under Mu'awiya s excellent administration had sixty thousand 
soldiers and they were too strong to be suppressed. To Ali's demand 
that Muawiya should recognize him as the caliph, the latter had a 
ready reply. Ali must first punish the conspirators responsible for the 
murder of Usman, who held high posts in his army and goveranient, 
and then raise the question. The two rivals fought a battle at Sifiia, 


16 Muir: Th$ Caliphat»,.2S9> 
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but before the conflict could lead to a positive result, Ali*s soldiers 
agreed to the demand of their xjpponeiits that the matter should be 
decided according to the Quran, that is by arbitration. In fhis arbitra¬ 
tion Ali’s representative, Abu Musa Ashari, was cheated by 
Muawiya's representative, Amr ibnul ‘As; after the former had declared 
that he had agreed to depose both the rivals, the latter said that he 
had only agreed to the deposition of Ali, and Mu'awiya, therefore, 
remained caliph. 

Ali repudiated the arbitral award and so the war continued; but 
he was repeatedly paralysed by the revolt of the Kharijites or reli¬ 
gious theocrats" in his own territory and was never able to bring an 
army against Mu‘awiya again. In 658 Amr ibnul ‘As, who had con¬ 
quered Egypt for Umar before, reconquered it for Mu‘awiya a second 
time. In 661 three Kharijites decided to murder Amr, Muawiya and 
Ali on the same morning. Amr was too ill to lead the morning prayer 
that day, and the person officiating in his place was killed. Mu‘awiya 
was wounded but recovered. But Ibn-i Muljam, who had undertaken 
to assassinate Ali, succeeded in his task and the fourth Pious Caliph of 
Islam died on 25 January 661. Ali’s eldest son, Hasan, was elected 
caliph by his party but he abdicated in favour of Mu'awiya (26 July 
661) and retired to Medina. 

There were-merits m the Pious Caliphate which have endeared it 
to Sunni Muslims. But it had three shortcomings, which cannot be 
overlooked. If the head of the state lives the unguarded life of a pri¬ 
vate citizen, he will be in touch with the mass of the people, but his 
life will he in constant danger. Three out of the four Pious Caliphs 
were assassinated. If, on the other hand, the head of the state is given 
a bodyguard, he will cease to be the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ but 
only be a commander of those on his pay-roll. Secondly, no effective 
satisfactory law for the devolution of the caliphate could be evolved. 
The election could not l>e left to the people of a particular city, 
Medina or any other. The other alternative was to leave the caliph to 
select the best successor he could find in the whole community, but 
Abu Bakr alone was able to perform that dufy. Lastly—and this is a 
fact that Muslim theological reformers have often forgotten—^tibe 
Pious Caliphate could only last so long as the substance of power as 
governors of provinces, army commanders and advisers of the caliph 
remained in the hands of the Prophet’s chosen companions. As Ziaud- 
din Barani rightly points out, the Pious Caliphate was by its nature 
transitional. 



MlTAWlYA AfID THE DYNaSTIC MONAACfllES OF ISLAM 2l 
MU'aWIYA and the dynastic monarchies of ISLAM 

. Mu‘awiya was the son of Sufyan, who at one time had been the 
leader of the Quraish against the Musalmans and had been pardoned 
before the conquest of Mecca; he was also a brother-in-law of the 
Prophet and had acted as his secretary. He had been appointed 
governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar in 639, and from 661 to his 
death in 680 he was the sole ruler of the empire and he gave to his 
people some twenty years of peace. He is said to have been mild, 
generous and forgiving, and knew how to win over the Arab chiefs by 
grants of money and submission to their insolence. But his achieve¬ 
ments as a statesman have to be judged primarily by ‘the institution of 
the dynastic monarchy’ which he founded. Mu'awiya blamed Umar 
for not appointing a successor in his life-time and thought he was 
creating a better precedent by nominating his own son, Yazid, to 
succeed him. His two great lieutenants, Mughira and Ziyad, approved 
the principle, but advised him to proceed cautiously by private can¬ 
vassing in the first instance. But it was only after their deaths that he 
felt himself strong enough to take the necessary steps. First a series of 
officially inspired deputations called upon Mu‘awiya and appealed to 
him to settle the matter of succession by nominating Yazid as his suc¬ 
cessor. Then he proceeded to canvass for YazfU among the leaders of 
Mecca and Medina. His opponents had the courage to tell him that 
he had only three alternatives; he could leave the matter undecided, 
as the Prophet did; he could appoint as his successor the ablest 
Quraish he could find, like Abu Bakr; or he could leave the selection 
of the caliph to a committee, like Umar. ‘Only, like them, thou must 
exclude thy sons and thy father’s sons.’ But Mu‘awiya was unconvinced. 
Islam must be saved from the danger of a disputed succession after 
the death of every caliph. 

Ultimately state power was called into play; apart from a handful 
of courageous persons at Mecca and Medina (including Husain, son 
of Ali and Abdullah ibn-i Zubair) all leading men took the oath of 
allegiance to Yazid, who had no diflSculty in succeeding his father. 
Husain (son of Ali and the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima) was invited 
by the people of Kufa to become their caliph, but Yazfd’s officers had 
no difficulty in terrorising Kufa and martyring Husain with his m^e 
followers, who may have numbered about seventy, in the field of 
Kerbala, some twenty-five miles from Kufa. Yazid was not aware of 
what was happening; still he did not punish the officers concerned and 
must bear responsibility for the terrible tragedv (10 Muharram ah. 
61/10 October 680). 

TTie Quran uses the term khalifa (caliph) in the sense of repre- 
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scntative’; man has been created as God s representative {khalifa) on 
the earth, because man alone of all creatures is obliged to follow a 
moral law. But in the hurry of the moment the term khalifa was the 
only title found available for the Prophet’s successor. The term, malik, 
could not be used for it implied the principle of hereditary succession. 
Hence Abu Bakr’s explanation: 1 am the caliph (successor) of the 
Prophet; I am not the caliph (representative) of God.* It is only out 
of regard for tradition and use that the term caliph’ can be applied 
to the rulers of the Umayyad and tlic Abbasid dynasties, who attained 
to their position by kinship of blood and the nomination of their pre¬ 
decessor. Calling a king or caliph *the shadow of God on earth’ {zihmah 
fil ‘arz) is a meaningless phrase for, which there is no canonical author¬ 
ity, and it has not in practice prevented the Musalmans from killing 
their kings, whether called caliphs, sultans, amirs or khans. The basis 
of the Pious Caliphate was the right of the best among the Quraish 
to govern the state, whatever the process of discovering him. When 
that right was given to the nearest of kin nominated by the last ruler, 
the Pious Caliphate inevitably vanished. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the Quran and the traditions 
of the Prophet say nothing about monarchy, whatever its form, as a 
political institution. Consequently, no school of Muslim religious law 
or shariat says anything concerning the monarch or the devolution of 
his office; and since Muslim religious law does not recognize monarchy 
as a political institution, it also does not regard rebellions and conspi¬ 
racies as crimes. Further no distinction—apart from their policy and 
their administrative success—could be drawn between a king, a tyrant 
and a usurper. ‘Dynastic monarchy’ among the Musalmans has no 
more authority than what Mu‘awiya and the customs or necessities of 
the middle ages could give it. But these necessities seem to have been 
of a very compelling type. 

The ^following secular argument for the unlimited power of the 
monarch was often put forward during the middle ages: ‘If there was 
no ruler {sultan), men would devom each other.’ While Europeans in 
the course of their history have known many other types of govern¬ 
ment—the oligarchies and democracies of the city-states of ancient 
Greece, the aristocracy of the Roman republic, the oligarchies of 
Genoa and Venice and the free-cities of the Holy Roman Empire—^the 
Musahnans till the end of the nineteenth century knew of no organized 
form of government except ‘the dynastic monarchy*. Now the great 
Muslim legists were not unaware of the contradictions between die 
Qifranic law of the brotherhood and equality of all Musalmans and 
the brutal fact of the supremacy of one man and one dynasty* A few 
theoretical revolutionists, like Ibn-i Taimiya, imagined that tibe Pious 
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Caliphate could be brought back again; the great mystics found a 
solution by ignoring the government altogether. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the ulama, like Imam Ghazzali, realized that the legality 
of the rights of the subjects—the legality of the decisions of the law- 
courts, for example—depended upon the legality of the rights of the 
king. Therefore, in spite of his not being a caliph in accordance with 
the traditions of the Pious Caliphate, they were prepared to admit the 
legality of a king de facto; even the legality of tne normal acts of 
the judiciary and the executive during the regime of a usurper were 
recognized, though the usurper himself, for very good reasons, may 
have been put to death. 

Thus, in spite of the very great differences between the conditions 
of different Islamic countries, Islamic political history is dynastic his¬ 
tory; and the two great features of dynastic history among the Musal- 
mans are, first, the customs or conventions concerning the devolution 
of the monarchy and, secondly, the extraordinary powers of a capable 
king. In both these respects, monarchy among the Musalmans differs 
from the normal monarchy among other peoples. 

The Abbasids accepted the procedure for the devolution of monarchy 
which had grown up among the Umayyads. Primogeniture was consi¬ 
dered irrelevant; the Musalmans have not considered it a proper prin¬ 
ciple cither for their public law or private law. Tire status of the 
mother was also generally, but not always, considered irrelevant. Tlie 
ruling king could nominate one of his nearest relations—a brother or a 
son—and take an oath of fealty to him from his leading officers and 
prominent citizens. The experiment of the king taking an oath of 
fealty to a number of heirs to succeed him in the order he had fixed 
was tried but did not succeed; the danger was that the first heir would 
disinherit all others in favour of one of his own sons. During the 
caliphate of the Umayyads and the great Abbasids nomination by the 
caliph and the oath of fealty were enough. But during later dynasties 
a new condition was added; the nomination of the deceased king had 
to be ratified after his death by the great officers of the state and they 
could alter the succession within the dynasty. If a king died without 
nominating an heir, the great officers of the state could elect one of 
his near relations, preferably a son, to succeed him. * 

Two hideous and very unpleasant features appeared with the pass¬ 
ing of ages. First, Muslim public opinion gradually reconciled itsdf to 
die fact that normal family affections, specially between brothers, had 
no place within the royal family. If a king had four sons, only one of 

17 Fardcide—killing of the father—^was not, however, permitted by thd traditions 
of Muslim royal familiis and examples of it are very rare. 
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them could mount the throne, while the other three would be his rivals 
and were sure to rebel either on their own initiative or at the instigation 
of conspirators; it was, therefore, imagined that the ruling king did a 
service to himself, to the state, to the community and even to God, if 
he ensured the maintenance of the public peace by the annihilation 
of all his rivals and near relations. Killing perfectly innocent near 
relations for no other reason except that they may become possible 
rivals to him never disturbed the conscience of the most pious Muslim 
kings. Secondly, since providing the king became the privilege of a 
particular dynasty, the members of that dynasty naturally rose in 
public esteem and it was believed that so long as any member of that 
dynasty survived, he had a right to the throne and may possibly assert 
that right. Consequently a king, who came to power by overthrowing 
the old dynasty, could only ensure the stability of his own throne and 
the throne of his successors by putting to death or blinding all members 
of the former dynasty whom he could find. The wholesale massacre of 
the Umayyads by the Abbasids set the first example and later rebels 
had no alternative but to follow it. It has to be added that both the 
Umayyads and the Abbasids had no hesitation in killing such 
descendants of the Prophet from whom they feared a danger to 
their dynasty. ^ 

The royal crown’, says the wise but unambitious Hafiz, ‘is an 
attractive head-dress, but since it involves danger to life, it is not 
worth the headache it entails.* The challenges to a king’s power, both 
from his own relations and rebels, were so continuous and persistent 
that no king could remain on the throne for fifteen or twenty years 
unless he was head and shoulders above his rivals. On a rough estimate 
more than half the Muslim kings, who ascended the throne, have been 
imprisoned and killed; minors placed on the throne have rarely sur¬ 
vived, Akbar, the great, being a rare exception. On the other hand, 
the occupants of the throne had to put a large number of their nearest 
relations to death; ten per head would, perhaps, be a modest average. 
In estimating the power of the average and competent Muslim kings, 
minors and weaklings may be ignored. The powers they lost were 
won back by .their able successors. 

, It is difficult to .specify the powers of the Muslim king, but the 
following points are clear. Subject to the obligation of consulting his 
leading followers, the Prophet had the sole initiative in war and peace, 
and hi the appointment, dismissal and control of his ‘agents’. Abu Bakr 
in his first sermon admitted the right of the people to control the 
c aliph: ‘If I do well, support me; if ill, put me right; obey me as I obey 
the Lord and His Prophet; wherein I disobey, obey me not.’ Neverthe¬ 
less, die powers of the central government increased during the Pious 
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Caliphate; the ‘agents’ of the Prophet were replaced by the ‘governors’ 
of the caliph, and their appointment, dismissal and control became 
one of his main functions. Their ‘governors’, unlike the Prophet’s 
‘agents’, had the force necessary for executing the orders of the centre. 
When Ae Pious Caliphate gave place to the dynastic monarchy, the 
king took over all these powers; but since he had not the moral stature 
of the Pious Caliphs, he had by the dismissal or tlie execution of some 
of his highest officers to remind all concerned that this power was 
really in his hands. A king, who was not able to dismiss his officers, 
was not considered a king at all and his days were numbered. 

We have .seen the Prophet giving to Muaz bin Jabal the power of 
acting according to his rai (personal opinion consistent with the Pro¬ 
phet’s teachings, ‘equity and good conscience’) and it is reasonable to 
siippo.se that a similar power was given by the Prophet to his other 
‘agents’. Now the Prophet had never considered the conquest of foreign 
lands; and both the Pious Caliphs and the Umayyads had no alter¬ 
native but to exercise their rai, which must now be called ‘secular 
legislation’, where tht? Prophet’s precepts were silent. 

Imam Abu Hanifa, the legist with the greatest followers in Islam, 
considered rai to be aii integral part of the shariat, but Imam Shafi‘i 
disagreed with him. So far as Muslim Asia is^ concerned, Imam Abu 
Hanifa’s teachings prevailed. But with the passage of time and change 
of circumstances, a further dtwelopment of state power became in¬ 
evitable. Rai, now developed into zawahit or a’in (state law), instead 
of being a supplement to the shariat became an alternative to it. There 
was a fundamental difterence between the two. The shariat was based 
on authority—Quran, hadis and qiijas (analogy). The state law, pro¬ 
mulgated by royal authority, was based on a definite public objective 
{ihiihsan, isiislah, reform, public welfare). Tlius our Indian Ziauddin 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi defines the object of state law to be 
the protection of mankind from all misfortunes from which protection 
is humanly possible. He did not at the time he was writing {circa 1357) 
consider famines and epidemics as misfortunes preventable by human 
endeavour. Barani was also of opinion that in cases of conflict between 
them, the king was to override the shariat by his state Jaws; still he is 
a good Musalman and advises the king, while not changing his policy, 
to appeal for Cod’s forgiveness for violating the shariat and to dis¬ 
tribute a lot of money in charity. 

The average able Muslim king had more powers than’other 
monarchs of whom history tells us, except some Roman emperor# and 
the Emopean rulers of the Renaissance period. Tliese immense powers 
were given to the monarchs because th^ were needed for the expan<. 
Sion of Islam in the early period and mr the maintenance of peace 
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over immense areas during the middle ages. The problem of state v. 
religion is quite dilFerent in Islam than in Chiistianity or Hinduism. 
Islam has no organized and ordained priesthood; the ulama dF Islam 
have no status apart from what their learning or public esteem may 
give them. Among the Christians the Pope, or someone else in non- 
Catliolic countries, can speak on behalf of the priests. Among the 
Hindus a Braliman may speak on behalf of all other Brahmans. But 
among the Musalmans none of the ulama could speak except for him¬ 
self, and it was always possible for the state to find an opponent for 
him. Secondly, among the Musalmans the state (or the caliphate) 
developed first. The Sunnis have very few books, apart from the Quran, 
surviving from the first century of the Muslim era. The foundations of 
Muslim religious learning were laid during the Abbasid period. The 
views of the state changed with reference to various religious schools 
from time to time. 

Ultimately the orthodox Ash'ari school—^Nvith all its contradictions 
about God, space, time and causation—was accepted by all good 
Musalmans and also by the state. The relations of the state with the 
ulama were thus simplified. The king was a despot with plenty of 
money; most of the ulama were recruited from the lower middle class 
and their only hope was livelihood in tlic ecclesiastical or semi- 
ecclesiastical services of the state or failing that a pension or a land- 
grant {madad-i mdash) from the king. The mystics tried to be inder 
pendent of the government. A few fanatic mullahs preached against 
the state as a state and were punished. In general the ecclesiastical, 
budget of the state succeeded in keeping the ulama —^“the army of 
prayer as they were called—^in proper order and subjection. There 
has been no ‘Reformation’ in Islam. Tlie state has been all in all. 
All dilferences of religious opinion have been solved by reference to 
‘orthodoxy’. 

Since the average Maslim king has been a despot, and has had to 
maintain himself by despotic methods according to time and circum¬ 
stances, it is impossible to enumerate all his powers. All we can do is 
to refer to two limits. First, the accepted principles of the shariat with 
reference to personal laws sufficed, as a rule, to protect the life and 
private property of non-political persons, their professional incomes as 
well as their incomes from houses and small zamindaris. On the other 
hand,,though there were no legal limits to the power of a Muslim king 
in punishing his opponents and rebels, he had always to live in fear 
of, assassinations, palace revolts and conspiracies. It was easily dis¬ 
covered that the public would stand a lot of oppression before it 
appealed against a tyrant to the sword, but conspiracies were recurrent 
and would-be assassins were plentiful. , 
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It remains to consider the relation of the king with the governing 
class. Persons in the service of the government could be divided into 
three groups—purely local officers of a- low grade for whom no high 
promotion was possible; officers of the intermediate grade, generaUy 
appointed by the king, for whom promotion to a higher grade was 
possible; and officers of the highest grade in charge of the provinces 
or the departments at the centre, whom the king would normally 
consult about affairs of the state. Whether appointed by the king or by 
his great officers, all employees of the state were believed to be servants 
of the king. It was inevitable that the king should use his power of 
appointment and dismissal to build up a governing class on whose 
loyalty he could rely. As we puss from age to age, we will see this 
governing class changing. 

THE UMAYYAD EMPIRE (661-750) 

« 

The Umayyad empire produced fourteen rulers and lasted for about 
ninety years.18 Since the Arabs had laid the foundation of the empire, 
they insisted on their exclusive right to govern it. This meant the 
oppression of the non-Arabs, specially the peasantry, whether converted 
or unconverted. A converted Persian had no legal standing unless he 
joined an Arab tribe as a mawali (servant) and e^Jpn then all rights were 
not given to him; for example, the Arab could fight on horse-back but 
the mawali had to fight on foot. But the conquered, for the time-being, 
were in no position to protest or rebel; so the Arabs, having no rival 
to fear, could afford to break up into hostile groups. It was admitted 
that the aristocracy of the Arabs was the Quraish, but the Quraish were 
divided into two rival branches—the Umay}'^ads and their allies, who 
had the monopoly of state power and high office; and their collaterals, 
the Hashimis (including the House of the Prophet) who were oppressed 
as possible rivals. Both branches had a common ancestor, Abd Manaf, 
but this fact only seems to have increased their bitterness. Add, to it 
the Yamanite (southern) and Modharite (northern) Arab tribes insisted 
on carrying their hostility to every part of the empire. We should not 
be surprised that the oppressed people of Persia and Iraq based their 
hopes on the House of the Prophet coming into power and repeatedly 
fought for this object, hot knowing that when the opportunity came,* 
clever politicians would deprive them of their hopes. 

Mu awiya s son, Yazid, died after a reign of three-and-a-half years. 

18 The following is the list of Umayyad rulers: 1. Mu'awiya, 661-80; 2. Yteid, 
680-83; 3. Mu'awiya II, 683-84; 4. Marwan I, 684-85; 5. Abdul Malik. 685-7095 
6. Walid I, 705-15; 7, Siilaiman, 71.5-17; 8. Umar II, 717-20; 9. Yazid 11, 720-24; 
10. Ilisham, 724-43; 11. Walid II, 743-44; 12. Yazid III, 744; Ibrahim, 744;. 14. Mar- 
wan II, 744-50. 
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Yazid s son. Mu awiya II, was a consumptive who died after two or 
three months. So the leaders of the group selected Marwan bin Hakam 
as the next caliph and all the remaining rulers of the dynasty, caUed 
Marwauids, are descended from him. At the same time Abdullah ibn-i 
Zubair laid claim to the caliphate, and the struggle with him lasted 
for about nine years (684-92). 

The Umayyad monarchs were, as a rule, personally mild, kindly 
and generous. They were also their own chief ministers. But this neces¬ 
sitated delegating enormous powers to their governors and punishing 
them for the inevitable misuse of that power. Mu'awiya had appointed 
his brother, Ziyad, as governor of Kufa, Basra and the whole of Persia, 
and Ziyad won respect and loyalty by his stern maintenance of law 
and order. 

Abdul Malik suppressed Abdullah ibn-i Zubair and brought the 
whole Muslim empire under his control, and his son, Walid, added to 
his predecessor’s work. ‘The era of Walid I was glorious both at home 
and abroad. There is no other reign, not excepting even that of Umar I, 
in which Islam so spread and was consolidated.’l^ Hitherto there had 
only been raids by the Arabs into the lands of the Turks in the east and 
the Berbers in northern Africa, but the raiders had been driven back 
and the boundaries of the caliphal empire had not been extended. 
Under Hajjaj bin Yu^f Saqali, Walid’s viceroy in the east, Qutaiba 
bin Muslim conquered and settled the land of the Turks from the 
eastern frontier of Persia to the border of China, while Muhammad 
bin Qasim, a cousin of Hajjaj, conquered Sind. Musa bin Nusair, 
governor of the lands east of Egypt, conquered and settled the whole 
of northern Africa, while his Berber slave-officer, Tariq, conquered and 
settled Andulusia or southern Spain. The curse of the Umayyad period 
were sectarian revolts or personal ambitions disguised under religious 
forms. Consequently, Umayyad officers, like Hajjaj, had no alternative 
but to suppress these revolts with a strong hand, and the Umayyad 
emperors have been considered more despotic than other dynasties. 

The postulate on which the Pious Caliphate and Umayyad empire 
were based was that all Musalmans, regardless of all distinctions of 
language, race and culture, should belong to a single state; and this 
^tate, in the first century of Islam, could only be an empire of the Arab 
aristocracy. There was natiually a resentment against it among those 
Arabs, who had been deprived of their political rights, as well as among 
the Persian mawalis; and the ‘House of the Pro|met’ or the ‘House of 
Hashim’, without specification of the candidate, seemed a war-cry that 
foiild draw all who were discontented against the hated Umayyads. 


19 Muir, CaUphate, 360-61. 
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The descendants of Husain bin Ali, the Imams of the Shias, took no 
part in the revolt and reaped no advantage from it. But in the reign 
of«Hisham (724-43), Muhammad, the great-grandson of the Prophet's 
uncle, Abbas, organized a propaganda in favour of his family in secret 
from his village, Homeima, in southern Palestine. He depended for his 
propaganda on merchants who travelled from city to city. In a.d. 743 
on a visit to Mecca, he purchased a \’Oung Persian slave, Abu Muslim 
Khurasani, who was the stuff great revolutionists are made of. But 
Muhammad died; his eldest son, Ibrahim, was arrested and perished 
in prison, and Ibrahim's younger brothers, Abul Abbas and Abu 
Mansur, hid themselves in Kufa. In 747, after careful preparations, 
Abu Muslim Khurasani raised in revolt the black standard of the 
Abbasids in Herat and Merv. His cause found general support. Nasr, 
the eighty-five-year old Umayyad governor of Khurasan, died while 
flying back near Hamadan. It was impossible to stop the revolutionary 
tide. Kufa was taken; Marwan II was defeated at the Battle of the Zab 
(25 January 750) and killed in a church in Egypt. All Umayyads of 
any importance were brutally killed, the only exception being Abdur 
Rahman {ad-Dakhil), a grandson of Ilisham, who succeeded in flying 
to Spain and founded his independent kingdom there. Homage was 
done to Abul Abbas, the first Abbasid Caliph, on 29 October 749. T am 
the Great Revenger, he declared, ‘and my dame is as-Saffah, the 
Shedder of Blood.'20 

THE ABBASIDS (750-1258) 

The Abbasid is the longest ruling dynasty in the history of Islam; 
it lasted for over 500 years and produced thirty-seven rulers. But of 
these only the first eight—Abul Abbas Saffah (749-54), Abu Ja‘far 
Mansur (754-75), Mahdi (775-85), Hadi (785-86), Harun Rashid 
(786-809), Amin (808-13), Mamun (808-30), Mu'tasim (833-42)—can 
lie considered caliphs or emperors in the proper sense of the word. We 
are here only concerned with the chief features of the reign of the 
great Abbasids. 

In two import/mt respects they made really important contribu> 
tions. The Abbasid revolution jiut an end to Arab monopoly of higl;^ 
offices. The main support of the new dynasty had come from Persia, 
and it largely depended on highly Arabicised Persians for its adminis¬ 
tration. Abu Muslim Khurasani, the moving spirit of the revolution, 
the Barmakides (Khalid, Yahya and Yahya's two sons, Fazl and JaTar), 
who held the highest offices for about half a century, and Mamun’s 


20 Old., 2S7. 
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wazir, FazI bin Sahl, and his commander-in-diief, Tahir, are very 
good examples of Persian officers of the new regime. The Arabs were 
gradually eclipsed. There was no revival of the Persian language /as 
we have it now) tiO the end of the ninth century a.d. Persian politi¬ 
cians and scholars made the Arabic language their own; perhaps a 
careful examination will show that the greatest contributions to Arabic 
during the Abbasid period were made by persons of Persian blood, 
thougli they are mistakenly considered Arabs. 

The second great achievement of the Abbasid period was in 
various branches of secular culture and religious learning. With the 
help of Christians who knew Greek, the Greek classics were trans¬ 
lated, and though these translations seem to have disappeared quite 
early, text-books based upon them remained the chief source of 
secular learning during the middle ages. Great insistence was laid on 
Aristotle, ‘the first teacher’ {mu‘allim-i awwal), and a knowledge of his 
works was passed on to the European nations through Spain. Trans¬ 
lations were also made of Sanskrit works on science and astrolog)% 
and we find reference to a book, Sind-Hind, which was probably a 
translation of the Brahma Siddhanta. The great Abbasids followed a 
liberal policy about these matters. But hcilp also came from an un¬ 
expected quarter. In a frontier skirmish in 751 the Arabs captured 
some Chinese, who cmild teach them the art of making paper, and 
before the end of the tenth century ‘the paper of Samarqand’ had 
made resort to papyrus and vellum quite unnecessary. Large books 
could now be written, copied and preserved, and education could be 
extended to the lower middle class. 

In the sphere of Muslim religious learning the most important 
achievements were the establishment of the four schools of Sunni law 
or jurisprudence—Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi‘i and Hanbali—and the 
compilation of the six (or seven)2l works on the Prophet’s hadises (his 
precepts and his actions) of which Bukhari and Muslim are considered 
to be the most authentic. Religious learning naturally led to theo¬ 
logical controversies. Mamun and his successors patronised the 
Mu'tazila sect, who among other things, declared in favour of ‘free 
will’ against ‘Divine predestination', claimed that the Quran was ‘not 
eternal' but ‘created’ and that God would never be ‘visible’ to ‘human 
^yes’. The controversy remained long after the great Abbasids had 
vanished; ultimately Abul Hasan Asha‘ri and his followers, like the 
great‘Imam Ghazzali, established orthodoxy on two principles—the 
suppression of Greek philosophy and freedom of thought, and the 
• 

21 Seven if we add the Mwvatta of Imarn Malik to the six compilations accepted 
by the Hanafi orthodox. 
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uncritical acceptance of all sorts of contradictions based on traditional 
theology. 

The Shias also became divided into two groups—the orthodox or 
A^na AshaVis, who claim that their twelve Imams are perfect but go 
no furtlier, and the Ismailis, who believe that their Imam is a Divine 
Incarnation, who can even alter the provisions of the Quran to,, suit 
the needs of time and circumstances. Imam Ja'far Sadiq (a contem- 

^ of the Abbasid Caliph, Mansur) disinherited his son, Ismail, 
ng a drunkard and appointed Musa Kazim as his successor; also 
when Ismail died, the Imam called all the notables of Medina to his 
funeral. The Ismailis do not believe in the legality of what Imam Sadiq 
did or else they declare that the funeral was a mere pretence {taqayya) 
to hide the fact that the real Imamat went to Muhammad, son of 
Ismail. Sunni literature is full of all sorts of charges against the 
Ismailis; in particular they are blamed for legalising incest. The real 
religious literature of the Ismailis has yet to be published. The 
strength of the Ismaili propaganda lay in the appeal it made for a 
much-needed ‘Redeemer’. Professor Bernard Lewis in his Ismailism 
refers to a statement of the orthodox Imam Ghazzali to the effect that 
it was impossible to prevent the working class of Persia from being 
infected with Ismailism. Three Ismaili movemtmts deserve to be 
noticed in the political sphere—the Carmathiriis of the Persian Gulf 
area, who sacked Mecca in a.d. 929 and took away the sacred Black 
Stone but returned it unasked; the Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt (909- 
1171); and the Imamat or kingdom of Alamut (1090-1256). 

So far as capacity for war and administration is concerned, the 
Umayyads stand head and shoulder above great Abbasids. There can, 
in fact, be no comparison. ‘The palmiest days of Islam’, says Sir 
William Muir, ‘after Abu Bakr and Umar were the days of the 
Umayyads. Mu'awiya and Walid are not eclipsed by either Harun or 

Mamun_The Abbasid reign pales before the glory of the Umayyad, 

which by its conquests laid the broad foundations of Islam in the 
east and the west. Moreover, the wholesale butcheries, cold-blooded 
murders, and treacherous assassinations, which cast a lurid light on 
the court of As-Saffah and his successors, find, as a whole, no counter¬ 
part among the Umayyads.’22 

From the very beginning the Abbasids had failed to control thS 
whole inheritance of the Umayyads; province after province went out 
of their control, and ultimately only Baghdad and a fluctuating, terri¬ 
tory round it remained within the caliphate. ‘With Mii*tasim, .the 
eighth of the Abbasids’, says Gibbon, ‘the glory of his family and 


22 Muir, Tht Cdiphate, 587, 
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nation expired/ The remaining minor caliphs^s were first controlled by 
the Turkish bodyguard whom Mu'tasim had organized (842-945); then 
by the Buwaihids (945-1031); and lastly by the Seljuqian apd 
Khwarazmian sultans (1031-1218). They got a breathing space of some 
forty years before their extinction by Halaku Khan in 1258. Of these 
29 minor caliphs, 8 were killed, 2 were blinded, 2 were deposed but 
probably not killed and one was asked to abdicate. Nevertheless, 
people kept on repeating fabricated hadiscs to the effect that the 
Prophet had blessed the family of his uncle, Abbas. Also since the 
Quran is silent about monarchy, it was left to the caliph to assign to 
new Muslim royal dynasties some part of the legality—thin, weak and 
tenuous though it may be—^which he himself possessed. Also reference 
to the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ on the coins, even when his name 
was not known, symbolised the unity of the Muslim world. 
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The mammoth empire, constmeted by Walid bin Abdul Malik, 
could only be maintained by rulers of extraordinary capacity, who 
c'ould suppress local rebels supported by local populations to whom 
their local liberties were dear, and who could also control the distant 
governors to whom almost sovereign powers had been assigned and 
who could afford to life like the kings whom they had displaced. 
Ignoring some losses, like Spain, and some gains, like Indonesia, the 
boundaries of the Muslim ‘populations today are where Walid bin 
Abdul Malik left the ‘frontiers' of the Muslim caliphate in a.d. 715. 

How this mass of population was converted to Islam is not known.. 
The Christians have loved to record the labours of their missionaries; 
the Musalmans have no missionary labours to rec:ord, except during 
the life of their Prophet and the first Pious Caliph. Original material 


23 Only the titles and dates of the minor Abbasid caliphs can be given here; 


9. Wasiq (842-47). 

10. Mutawakkil (847-61). 

11. Muntasir (861-62). 

12. Musta'in (862-66). 

13. Mu'tazz (866-69). 

14. Muhtadi (869-70). 

15. MuTamid (870-92). 

16. Mirtazid (892-902). 

* 17. Muqtafi (902-7). 

*18. Muqtadir (907-32). 

. 19. Oahir (932-34). 

20. Razi (934-41). 

21. Muttaqi (941-45). 

22. Mustaqfi (945-46). 

23. Mutf (946-74). 


24. Ta‘i (974-99) 

25. Qadir (999-1031). 

28. Qaim (1031-75). 

27. Muqtadi (1075-94). 

28. Mustazhir (1094-1118). 

29. Mustarshid (1118-34). 

30. Rashid (1134-35). 

31. Muttaqi (1135-60). 

32. Mustanjid (1160-61). 

33. Mustazi (1161-80). 

34. Nasir (1180-1225). 

35. Zahir (1225-26). 

36. Mustansir (1226-42). 

37. M«stft‘sim (1242-58). 
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on the subject is: lacking in almost all lauds. Sonic points are, however, 
clear. The far-flung empire of the Umayi'ads could only be maintained 
by the unquestioned siipremac}' of the Arab race and the Arabic 
language. But in the century or more that followed the conquests of 
Umar I, the conquered peoples, specially the Persians, ignored their 
own language and equalled, or perhaps suqiassed, the Arabs in every 
sphere, scientific or secular, in which the Arabian language had 
become the sole medium for communication between Muslim peoples. 
Islamic faith, and not Arab blood, now became a condition of member¬ 
ship of the governing class; the old religions had gone, never to 
revive; in the course of generations non-Muslims, perhaps as the 
result of unnoticed local group-decisions, thmst themselves into Islam 
in order to obtain an entrance to its universal brotherhood and full 
citizenship rights. Inevitably different parts of the Muslim world went 
in different directions. 

Apart from their administrative incompetence, the Abbasid caliphs 
with their governing class of Arabicisod Persians could not expect to 
retain the allegiance of Africa. Spain neve'r f'ame un{ler their control. 
After the Caliph Mansur had killed two brothers, Muhammad and 
Ibrahim, whose chief fault was that thev were descended from Hasan, 
a grandson of the Caliph Ali, the third brother, Idris, fled from Mecca 
to Tangiers and founded the Idrisi dvnast\' tliere. The Muslims of 
Africa, whether Arabs or Berbers, saw no reason for accepting the 
Abbasid caliphate. Conditions at its c'apital, Qairawan, were chaotic 
during the larger part of Mansur’s reign; he brought the country, or 
at least its capital, under the control of the Abbasid government, but 
this control was not destined to last. Harun Rashid’s general, TIarsama, 
found the hostility at Qairawan so great that, having no hopes of 
eventual success, he applied for appointment elsewhere, and after his 
departure the Aghlabid dynasty of Qairawan was founded, which 
ultimately became independent. 

Egypt saw' the rise and fall of two minor dynasties—the Tiilunids 
(868-83) and the Ikhshided (933-61). Finally, Abu Muhammad 
Ubaidullah, who claimed descent from Ismail, son of Imam Ja'far 
Sadiq, laid the foundation of the Fatimid caliphate (909-1171). IJe 
conquered the larger part of northern Africa and made* Mahdiya (near 
Tunis) his capital. Sixty years later his successor conquered Egypt. 
'The Fatimids claimed to be caliphs as the legitimate descendants of 
the Prophet and were, consequently, rivals of the Abbasid caliphs of 
Baghdad. But since the mass of the Egyptians were Sunnis,.they 
followed a policy of religious toleration. . 

Meanwhile the lands of the eastern caliphate were also being 
appropriated by minor dynasties. They can only be listed in the space 
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at our disposal and no account can be given of their wars and con¬ 
stantly changing frontiers. Mai nun was responsible for at least two 
of them. 

(a) The Tahkids {820,-72): In 820 Mamun appointed his coni- 
mander-in-chief, Tahir, governor of Khurasan. After he had been in 
charge for two or three years, Tahir omitted the name of the Caliph 
Mamun from the Friday sermon and was found dead in his bed next 
day. Mamun appointed Tahir’s son, Talha, in his place. Talha was 
followed by Abdullah, Tahir, II and Muhammad, who was overthrown 
by Yaqub bin Lais, the SafFarid. 

(b) Samanid {874-999) : Mamun ordered the four sons of Saman, a 
converted Persian noble from Balkh, to be given the governorships of 
Samarqand, Ferghana, Shash and Herat. Herat was too far and went 
out of the control of the family, but Ismail, a descendant of Saman, 
consolidated his power in Trans-Oxiana in 874. The power of the 
family expanded into Khurasan and it lasted with varying fortunes till 
it was extinguished by the Qara-Khanids in 999. 

(c) The Saffarids {861-900): Alone among the royal dynasties of 
Islam, we find the Saffarids proud of their working class origin. Yaqub 
bin Lais, the founder of the dynasty, started his life in a city of Sistan 
as a copper-smith {safar) on the wage of 15 copper coins a montli. 
His younger brother, Amr, also started life as a labourer. The two 
brothers may have resorted to highway robbery for a time, but they 
enlisted in the army of a Tahirid officer, Salih bin Nasr, who had been 
deputed to fight the Kharijis. In 801 Yaqub found himself commander 
of the army of Sistan and proceeded to conquer Herat, Kirman and 
Fars. His power over these distant provinces was recognized by the 
Abbasid caliph in 871 and Yaqub even conquered Kabul from its 
Turkish king, who was a Buddhist. Yaqub’s conquest of Khurasan 
from the Tahirids in 872, however, could not but bring him into con¬ 
flict with the caliphate. Yaqub, who had now about half of Persia 
under his control, decided to attack Baghdad, but he was defeated 
near the capital by Mii'affaq, the brother of the caliph, and died in 
Sistan some three years later. Amr, who succeeded his brother, pros¬ 
pered for some years. But having obtained Naishapur in 896, he also 
wanted to conquer Trans-Oxiana. But in the campaign that followed 
(a‘.d. 900) he was defeated and captured by Ismail Samani and sent as 
a prisoner to Baghdad, where he was probably left to die of starvatimi 
in his prison. A grandson of his entered the service of Sultan Mahmud. 

(d) The Zitjarid Dynasty {928-1042): Mardawaj bin Ziyar laid the 
fovitidation of this dynasty by capturing Tabaristan and some other 
districts. It is known primarily for its patronage of letters. Alb^iruni 
dQdmtedMs Chronology of Ancient Nations to one of its prices. 
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Qabus' bin Washmagir; while Qabus’s grandson, Kai Kaus, has left us 
the delightful Qabus Narna. 

■, (e) The Buwaihids or Dailamite Dynasty {932-1052): The founder 
of the Ziyarid dynasty bestowed the district of Kara], south of Hama- 
dan,, on Ali, son of Buwaih, who with the help of his able brother*! 
conquered Fars. Tlie internal history of the dynasty is confusing/ But 
the Buwaihid rulers have to be remembered for two reasons. They 
were Shias and orthodox Shia literature prospered under them. They 
also, as we have seen, controlled the caliphate for about a century 
with the title of Amirul Umara. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni deprived 
the dynasty of most of its possessions and the Seljuqs took away what 
Mahmud had failed to seize. 

(f) The Qara Khanids: East of the Jaxartes in Turkistan were the 
Qara Khanids, of whom little is known. Tn the kingdom of the Qara 
Khanids, as in all nomad empires,* Barthold tells us, ‘the conception 
of patrimonial property was carried over from the domain of personal 
law to that of state law... It is impossible for us to determine with 
accuracy the chronology of the reigns of the separate members of the 
family.’24 One ruler of the family, Bughra Khan, captured Bukhara in 
990 but had to retire on account of his illness and died soon after. But 
in 999 Ilak Kltan, probably another ruler of the same dynasty, occu¬ 
pied Bukhara without opposition and put an dlid to the Samanids. 

(g) The Ghaznavids {962-1186) : In 962 Alptagin, a slave-officer of 
the Samanids, who was governor of Khurasan, took the wrong side in 
the succession question at Bukhara, and afraid of the punishment that 
might befall him, he marched to Ghazni and established himself 
there. He was succeeded by his son, Abu Ishaq and then by two 
slave-officers, Bilkatagin and Piray; the latter, who was a tyrant, had 
to give place to Subuktagin, another Turkish slave of Alptagin, in 977. 
The conquests of Subuktagin (977-99) and his son Mahmud (999- 
1030) gave rise to a new type of empire, called the sultanat, sanctioned 
by the caliph but based upon conquests. 

Apart from the rise of the sultanats or the extensive empires 
governing the lands of the Persians and the Turks, the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries are to be noted for two other movements in the 
history of Ajam. The first is the supremacy of the Turks as a military 
and a governing class. The Galiph Mu'tasim had organised a Turkish 
bodyguard. The Samanids, though Persians in race, organised • their 

Turkish army by putting it through a hard and stem discipline.‘25 

• 

♦ 

i24 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Inoastons (Gibbs Memorial Series), 268. 

25 ‘Nizamul^ Mulk (in his SUfOsat Hama) describes die career of a Turkish slave at 
the Samanid coWt aa follows. During the first year the slave (ghtdam) served on foot 
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Not less important is the second movement, which Pfofessor 
Browne calls the ‘Persian Reuaissaiiee*. The Persians began to study 
and admire their .ancient culture, which they had discarded in the 
first generations after the Arab conquest, and modern Persian, written 
in the Arabic script, became the second great repository of Muslim 
culture. If Persian literature can be said to have one founder, it is 
Firdausi with his great work, the Shah Nama. But Persian poetryj 
taken as a whole, is one of the greatest cultural achievements of 
mankind.26 it was natural for the Abbasid caliphate to patronise 
Arabic as the common heritage of all Musalmans, but the minor 
dynasties began to help in the revival of the Persian language, first 
poetry and then prose. The greatest patrons were, of course, the 
Ghaznavids. 


in the capacity of a groom; and not even in .secret, under pain of punishment, did he 
dare mount a horse; at this period he wore garments of Zandani cloth (which derived 
its name from the Bukharan village of Zandan), After a year the hajib, in agreement 
with the commander of the tent (wisaq), gave him a Turkish horse with plain harness. 
In the third year he received a special belt {qarackur)i in the fifth a better saddle, a 
snaffle ornamented with stars, richer clothing and a club; in the sixth year parade dress; 
in the seventh the rank of rmsaq-baahi, i.e. commander of the tent, which he shared 
V(ith three other men. The insignia of office of the iokaq-bashi were a black felt hat 
embroidered in silver and Ganja clothing (Ganja is the present Elizabetpol). He gra- 
dbally rose to the following grades, khail-bashi (section commandant) and hajib. At the 
head of the whole establishment was the Chief Hajib {liajibul Hujjab), one of the first 
digniteries of the kingdom.’ (Barthold, Turkestan, 227). 

26 One of the greatest works on the subject in English is Professor E, G. Browne’s 
A Literary History of Persia (4 vols.). According to Professor Browne the surviving pre- 
Msislim literature of Persia does not exceed the Old Testament in size. The Shah Nama 
does not touch real history anywhere before the rise of the Sasasanids; most pre-^MusUm 
Pe^an history as well as alleged Persian wisdoip has to b? (jisoafded as i?iainif|ot4red 
Stw. 
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THE GHAZNAVID AND SELJUQ EMPIRES 

T’he credit of being the first ‘Sultan’ in Muslim history is generally 
given by historians to Mahmud, son of Subuktagin, the famous inva¬ 
der of India. This title is not found on his coins, which simply desig¬ 
nate him as Amir Mahmud, and it was not given to him b)/ the caliph. 
Still it is not difficult to discover the institution, which the new term 
was intended to indicate. The caliphate as a governing authority had 
disappeared; the provincial dynasties with their constant wars had 
been a curse; but if one of these minor dynasties rose above all others, 
so that it liquidated the smaller kingdoms and maintained peace 
between the tribal chiefs, Ajam would have both prosperity and 
peace. 1 

Sultan Mahmud (999-1030) deserved this title on the basis of his 
conquests in Persia and Mawaraun Nahr. Unfortunately neither 
Mahmud nor his son, Mas'ud (1030-40), were good administrators. 
But when Tughril, leading tlu^ Seljuq imrrygrants from the east, 
deftiated Mas‘ud at the three-day battle of Dandaniqan, north of 
Merv, he and his successors were able to give a better administration 
to Ajam. ‘The Seljuqs’, sa)'s the Rauzatns Safa, ‘have been the greatest 
of the Sultans.’ The dynasty produced six great Emperor-Sultans— 
Tughril (1037-63), Alp Arsalam (106.3-72), Malik Shah (1072-92), 
Barkiaruq (1094-1104), Muhammad (1104-17) and Sanjar (1117-57). 

The reign of Malik Shah, who probably gave to the whole of Ajam 
the best centralised administration it was destined to enjoy during the 
middle ages, has been described by Gibbon in his usual style: 

‘This barbarian, by his personal merit and the extent of his empire, 
was the greatest prince of the age... Beyond the Oxus he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bukhara, Khwarazm and crushed 
every rebellious slave or rebellious savage who dared to resi^. 
Malik Shah passed the Sihun or Jaxartes, the last limit of Persian 
civilization; the hordes of Turkistan yielded to his supremacy; his 
name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of Kashghar, a 
Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From the 
Chinese frontier stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 


1 The title, Sultan, was occasionally given to earlier rulers also. (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 271). 
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sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Jerusalam 
and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix... He is said to have peram¬ 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of his dominions, which sur¬ 
passed tlie Asiatic realms of Cyrus and the caliphs.’^ 

These three empires—the Ghaznavid, the Seljuq and the Khwaraz- 
miaii—^were primarily the concern of a Turkish governing class, which 
had absorbed Persian culture and was bilingual in speech but was 
proud of its racial origin. ‘The Turkish race’, says Yazdi, the biogra¬ 
pher of Tamerlane, ‘has conquered the world through its unity and 
mutual cooperation; in its generosity and justice it exceeds all other 
groups of mankind; and owing to its high virtues it has proved itself 
worthy of the Quranic verse“We have sent you as Our represen¬ 
tative on the earth.” ’ An examination of the achievements of the Turks 
will not justify this high claim. But it is true that, till the fall of the 
Timurids, military power in Ajam remained on the whole a Turkish 
monopoly, though the wizarat and the administrative departments 
were in Persian hands.^ 

SULTAN SANJAR AND THE GOR KHAN 

Though Islam had •ceased to expand for centuries, its western 
frontiers in Ajam seemed safe. But the reign of Sultan Sanjar was to 
see the first signal defeat of Muslim arms and the establishment of a 
non-Muslim power over several Muslim communities. It was a warn¬ 
ing that the Musalmans were not maintaining their position as leaders 
of world-standards, but thanks to the anti-scientific and soul-killing 
orthodoxy, which had permeated the Muslim mind, this grave warn¬ 
ing went completely unheeded. But to understand what happened we 
must cast a glance at remote, rational and religionless China. 

‘Taking advantage of the fall of the Tang dynasty, the Khita, an 
eastern Mongol tribe, began to pres.s southward into China. In 938 
they made their capital at Peking. The Khita rapidly absorbed 
Chinese culture... and reigned at Peking for more than 180 years. 

* But in 1114,they were attacked by a north Manchurian tribe, the 

• Kin Tartars, who eventually conquered Peking in 1123. A certain 

2 Gtbbon; Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LVII. 

3 It is not easy to define a ‘Turk*. A line drawn from the Gulf of Alexandretta to 
the noith of the Himaiyas would roughly divide the Persians from the non-Persian and 
non«Chinese groups, for whom at present we have no name. When members of these 
groups became cultured and took to the ways of city-life, they were called ‘Turks’. The 
backward communities of the race were called by their ti'ibal names or they were Just 
dismissed as ‘Turkomans’. 
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number of Khitains refused to submit to the Kins. We know tliat 
a band of fugitives, fleeing across the desert of Mongolia, was 
crushed by tlie Lion Khan, prince of Kashghar, in 1128 or a little 
later. Another sortie was destined to have a much more important 
consequence. Yeh-lu Ta-sliih, a member of the Khitai royal family, 
managed to escape with a few hundred followers to seek protection 
from the Aighur prince of Bcshbaligh. Here Ta-shih collected an 
army and embarked on a career of conquest as surprising in its way 
as that of Chengiz himself. In some half-a-clozen years (he died 
in 1135 or 1136), he built up an empire that extended from the 
Zangarian desert to the confines of India. To the Muslim world 
his people were known as Qara-Khita (Black Cathayans).’4 

The rulers of the Qara-Khita were called Gor Khans (Universal 
Khans). Our Muslim historians knew very little of the internal organisa¬ 
tion of the Gor Khani state and the names of the Gor Khans as given 
by them are too inaccurate to be worth transliterating. ‘The early 
Qara-Khitai rulers’, Minhajus Siraj remarks, ‘were just, courageous and 
equitable; they regarded the Musalmans with great respect, showed 
favour to their religious scholars and did not permit any created being 
to be oppressed.’S 

Sultan Sanjars empire was seemingly skong. ‘His orders were 
obeyed in the east and the west, and owing to his extensive dominions 
and their great wealth, tlie amirs and high oflicers of his state became 
proud and began to oppress the people.’^^ In 1142-43 Sultan Sanjar 
subdued Ahmad Khan, the paralytic ruler of Samarqand, and went 
out of his way to pick up a quarrel with the Gor Khan by seizing the 
flocks of some tribesmen who belonged to the Gor Khan’s territory. 

‘The Gor Khan collected a powerful army and marched against the 
Sultan. The Khurasanis, in .spite of tlieir internal discord, imagined 
that a hundred Gor Khans would not be able to oppose them, quite 
unaware of the fact that pride and arrogance lead to ruin and 
disgrace. When the armies met, the enemy was beyond reckoning. 
Sultan Sanjar was surrounded on all sides; a great defeat befell 
the Muslim army and about thirty thousand men w^re slain. Sanjar 
was dismayed, for fighting and flying seemed equally impossible. 
Ultimately Tajuddin Abul Fazl exclaimed, ‘Your Majesty! We 
should try to break through, for it is impossible to make a-stand 
any further.’ The Sultan attacked the infidel troops with some three 

4 Arthur Walley, Introduction to The Traveh of an Alchemist, (Broadway Travel¬ 
lers), 2. 

5 Tabaqat-i Nasirt, Persian text, 325. 

6 Rauxatus Safa, Vol. IV, 112. 
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hundred brave soldiers and succeeded in breaking through with 
ten or fifteen men. He reached Tirmiz, where he was joined by his 
surviving, wounded and helpless soldiers... In this battle ten 
tliousaud notable followers ol Sultan Sanjar were killed and his 
wife, Turkan Khatun, with many famous amirs, was captured.*^ 

The Gor Klian scut back the queen and the prisoners, but the 
military prestige of Sanjar and, in fact of the Musalmaiis, had vanished. 
In 1152 Sanjar was defeated and captured by the Ghizz Turks, who 
proceeded to plunder the great cities of Ajam. Sanjar succeeded in 
escaping from captivity in 1156 but died heart-broken next year. 

The Gor Khans did not try to establish their direct administration 
in Trans-Oxiana or Mawaruuu Nahr, hut contented themselves with 
low ing a tribute. Still they held the premier military position for over 
haH-a-c('iitiiry to cf)me. ‘When the trouble of the Ghizz arose and the 
power of Sultan Sanjar declined,’ the Tabaqat-i Nasiri states, 

‘the Qara-Khita became all powerful. The maliks of Turkistan over¬ 
powered each other with their assistance and sent them money and 
presents in the hope of getting their help; they strove to overthrow 
each other with the result that the Qara-Khita became rulers over 
all of them, and this domination continued for over eighty years... 
Their armies on so^'ral occasions crossed the Oxus and entered 
the territories of Balkh, Tirmiz, Amu, Taliqan, Kazrawan, Gharjistan 
and came on to the very frontiers of Ghur for the sake of plunder, 
and they sometimes captured the Musalmaiis of these regions. All 
(rulers) of Trans-Oxiana, Farghana, Khwarazm, and even some 
rulers of Khurasan, sent them tribute; apart from the Sultans of 
Ghur and Bamian, who alone remained independent, all the rulers 
on the frontiers (of Islam) became subordinate to the Gor Khans.*® 

Among others, Atisiz, the ruler of Khwarazm, sent envoys to the 
Gor Khan and promised a yearly tribute of 3,000 gold dinars in goods 
and cattle. 

FOUNDATION OF THE K II W A K A Z M I A N EMPIRE 

‘ But though •eolitemporaries failed to see it, the foundations of a 
nc^v empire had already been laid. Bilkatigin, a high Seljuq officer, had 
purchased a slave, Nushtigin of Gharjistan. Nu.shtigin rose in service 
by dint, of intelligence and sagacity and was appointed royal tasht-dar 
(basin-holder); and since the revenues of Khwarazm were allotted for 
th^ expenses of the royal kitclicn, he was also made shuhna of that 

7 Ihul, 112-13. 

8 Pmion Tea, 328-29. 
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city. Nushtigin saw to the careful education of his son, Qutbuddin, at 
Merv; and Dadbek Plabashi, governor of Khurasan during the reign 
of Sultan Barkiaruq, son and successor of Malik Shah, gave tlie office 
of 'Khwarazm Shah’ to Qutbuddin in 1097-98.^ This office had often 
been given to government officers in the past, and the term ‘Shah’ did 
not imply eitiier autonomy or independence. Qutbuddin governed 
Khwarazm for some thirty years; he used to pass every alternate year 
in service at Sanjar’s court, and in the year he could not go, he sent 
his son, Atisiz, to serve on his behalf. 

With the appointment of Atisiz (1128-56) in succession to his 
fatlier, Khwarazm gradually became independent of the Seljuqs. Sanjar 
led three attacks on Khwarazm, but Atisiz's power could not be broken. 
When Sanjar was defeated by the Qara-Khita in 1142, Atisiz took 
advantage of the opportunity, ‘looting the city of Balkh and making 
a lot of slaughter’. 

Atisiz had proved disloyal to the Seljuqs under whom his father 
and grandfather had prospered and became a tributory of the Goi 
Khans; his only excuse for this disloyalty to his salt was that, after 
he had saved Sultan Sanjar from being assassinated by his slaves while 
hunting, the Seljuq officers had grown too jealous of him and he had 
to obtain Sanjar’s permission to return to Khwarazm in 1135. Still 
Atisiz set a bad example of Machiavellian intrigue and disloyalty for 
the generations to come, and the tribute to the Gor Khans was to be 
a halter round the neck of the Khwarazmian empire. 

Atisiz’s son and successor, 1-1 Arsalan (1156-70), seems to have 
prevented a war of succession by imprisoning his younger brother, 
Sulaiman Shah. Hie affairs of Khurasan were in a confused state, but 
I-l Arsalan was not destined to put them right. He led a campaign 
against Samarqand in 1158 without any definite result. On the other 
hand, the army of the Qara-Khita and Trans-Oxiana marched against 
him in 1170, and at the battle of Amuya, a city on the bank of the 
Oxus, his army was put to flight and his eommander-iii-chief, Ayyar 
Beg, was captured. 1-1 Arsalan died on his way to Khwarazm in 
August 1170. 

I-l Ai'salan had appointed his younger son, Sultan Shall, as hi» 
successor, and Sultan Shah ascended the throne while his mother^ 
Malika Turkan, took charge of the administration. Ilis elder brother, 
Taksh, who was at Jund, elaimed his share, and the conflict between 
the brothers began with an exchange of quatrains. Taksh,, who was 


9 Jnwayni says that h(* got tlicsc facts from Razi’s Juwnmi'til Vhm (FIncyclop.icrli.i 
of Knowledge) which was written for Sultan Taksh, and Ihn-i Funduq Baihaqi’s 
Mashofibut Tajarib, wliich is a cuutiuuatioii of the famous Tajarlbul Unuim of Miskawaih. 
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not a poet, asked his son, Malik Shah, to reply to his uncle’s dhallenging 
verses. Malik Shah suggested in a quatrain that Sultan Shah should 
have Merv and that Khurasan, still to be conquered, was to belong 
to Taksh. But Sultan Shah replied: ‘Dear nephew I These matters are 
settled by the sword.’ Taksh in desjiair appealed to the Gor Khan. The 
reigning Gor Khan at that time was a woman, and the affairs of the 
state were managed by her husband, Fuma. Taksh promised a large 
lump sum in treasures and jewels and a yearly tribute. Sultan Shah 
was unable to resist the joint armies of Taksh and Fuma; he fled 
without fighting from Khvvarazm to Malik Muayyad at Shadyakh and 
Taksh ascended the throne of Khwarazm in December 1172. In the 
attempt to conquer Khwarazm, Malik Muayyad was captured in a 
battle and put to death. Sultan Shah and his mother fled to Dihistan; 
Taksh captured Dihistan and put the mother to death, but Sultan 
Shah succeeded in escaping. 

The future was to show that Sultan Shah was not only a second-rate 
poet but also a restless warrior, without gratitude and without policy, 
and in general a political nuisance. lie first fled to Tughan Shah, son 
of Malik Muayyad, and then to the Ghurian brothers, Ghiyasuddin 
and Shihabuddin. They received him as an honoured guest, but made 
it clear that they had no intention of helping him in his ambitions. But 
help came to Sultan *?)hah Irom another quarter. It was a complaint 
then and later that the Qara-Khitai ambassadors were insolent towards 
the Khwarazmian rulers; they insisted on sitting by the side of the 
Sultan on his throne and did not observe the conventions of the royal 
court. Taksh had no intention of tolerating Qtira-Khitai insolence, now 
that his pmpose had been served. ‘He caused one of the notables of 
Khita, who had come upon an embassy, to be put to death on account 
of his unseemly behaviour, and there was an exchange of abuse 
between him and the people of Khita.’ 

The Gor IChan and her officers looked round for a pretender to the 
Khwarazmian throne and Sultan Shall was the only available candi¬ 
date. Sultan Shah, on his part—and much to the relief of his Ghurian 
hosts—Chastened at the summons of the Khitai envoys and succeeded 
in convincing, the Khitai oflScers of hi,s popularity with his people. But 
when Fuma reached Khwarazm a second time, he found no sign of 
any movement in favour of Sultan Shah; the roads had been flooded 
with water from the Oxus and the Khwarazmians were prepared to 
fight to die bitter end. Fuma decided to retreat, but Sultan Shah in¬ 
duced Furna to lend him a contingent; he attacked Sarakhs without 
slicccss but managed to conquer Merv from the Ghizz Turks. 

1 aksh was destined to expand the kingdom of Khwarazm into an 
empire. It is not possible to go into the details of Taksh’s military 
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achievements but they are summed up in a quatrain of the poet, 
Qa-ani: ‘Goods news! The Khwarazm Shah has conquered the terri¬ 
tory of Isfahan; he has also conquered the two Iraqs in the same way 
as Kliurasan/ For his unpleasant relations with the caliph, the main 
responsibility lies with the caliph’s wazir, Muayyaduddin, who among 
other insolent demands wanted Taksh to walk before his horse. But 
after defeating the Caliph Nasir’s army in 1195, Taksh made peace 
with him and succeeded in getting Nasir’s farman appointing him 
Sultan of Iraq, Khurasan and Turkistan. Towards the end of his 
reign Taksh decided to crush the heretic kingdom of Alamut, but he 
died on his way to Tarshiz in a.d. 1200. lie is said to have advised his 
successor to keep on good terms with the Gor Khan ‘because he was 
a great wall behind which tluM'e were terrible foes.’ Cluingiz Klian had 
nearly completed the consolidation of Mongolia and Taksh was pro¬ 
bably aware of what this meant. 

ALAUDDIN MUHAMMAD KHWARAZM SHAH 

Taksh’s successor, Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, styled 
‘the Second Alexander’ (1200-20), was tht^ last of the old type of 
Emperor-Sultans, for Timur does not belong to this category. His 
tragic end was to prove that the system he represented was complete¬ 
ly outmoded. StiU fortune granted him eighteen*years of prosperity. 

The great fact of the time was the remarkable growth of the power 
of Ghur both in its homelands and in India. Alauddin, according to 
Minhajus Siraj, appealed to Ghiyasuddin and Shihabuddin to treat 
him as their son and suggested a marriage between Shihabuddin and 
his mother, Turkan Khatun.n But Shihabuddin showed no inclination 
to be tied to that terrible woman, and in anv case the Ghurians, in- 
cited by the caliph, had made up their mind to take the offensive. To 
start witli, great success crowned their efforts. ‘The w'hole of Khurasan 
came under their control and was cleared of tlie enemy.’ Muhammad 

10 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Persian text, Vol. II, 89, Bdyle’s translation, Vol. 1, 3S7. 

11. Most historians refer to Turkan Khatun as a hideous monster. Among others, 
Juwayni writes as follows: ‘By race she belonged to the Turkish tribes, called the, 
Qanqali, and Turkan on account of her origin favoured the (Qanqali) Turks, who dur¬ 
ing her life-time were in the ascendancy. They were called Ajami and mercy and com-* 
passim were far removed from their hearts. Wherever they passed by, that country 
was Idd in ruin and the people fled to their strongholds; and indeed it was their 
cruelty, violence and wickedness that brought about the fall of the Sultan’s djmasty.' 
In order to ensure the power of her sou, she used to have the hostages who were 
brought to Khwarazm drowned in the Oxus. ‘At the time of her departure (fronv 
Khwarazm owing to the approach of Chengiz’s army) she ordered a number of local 
rulers, who had been detained as hostages, to be cast into the Oxus, all excq»t those 
who were not oi royal rank.' (Boyle’s translation, Vol. I, 465-66). 
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Kharang, a nofable Ghurian warrior, who used to fight tigers and 
elephants, led a contingent that conquered distant Merv. Leading 
Ghurian officers belonging to the royal family were put in charge *01 
the conquered cities. Malik Ziauddin, a cousin and son-in-law of 
Ghiyasuddin, was assigned the region of Naishapur; Sarakhs was 
assigned to Malik Tajuddin Zangi, a cousin of the two sultans; Herat 
had been captured by them some years before from a Seljuq slave- 
officer, Bahauddin Tughril. ‘Every one who had a hand in the 
administration of the iQiwarazmian ministry of revenue had his pro¬ 
perty confiscated by the Ghurians.’ 

The Khwarazm Shah, however, succeeded in recapturing Shah- 
dyakh and Sarakhs in 1200; and when next year he proceeded against 
Herat, its kotwal, Izzuddin Murghazi, sued for peace. But just then 
Sultan Shihabuddin once more marched towards Naishapur; the 
Khwarazm Shah, who considered a pitched battle inadvisable, retired 
to his capital, but at the same time he refused to surrender any part 
of Khurasan. Shihabuddin captured Tus, confiscated the property of 
the inhabitants and seized the corn that had been brought to Mashed 
in the hope that it would be safe there under the protection of the 
shrine of Imam Ali-ur Raza. ‘For these hard reasons’, says Juwayni, 
‘in addition to what had gone before, the minds of the nobles and the 
commons alike were filled with hatred of the Ghurian rule, and the 
people had even a greater desire to attach themselves to the Khwarazm 
Shah’s party .’i2 

At this juncture Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri died at Herat on 27 
Jamadi 1 a.h. 599 (13 March a.d. 1203) and Shihabuddin had to beat 
a retreat. He kept Ghazni and his Indian conquests in his own hands, 
intending them to go to his senior slave-officers, but he divided the 
ancestral territory of Ghiyasuddin among his heirs. Ziauddin, the soii- 
in-law of the late Sultan, was given the territories of Ghur and Garm- 
‘ sir, including the capital of Firuz Koh, (the city of) Marwar Rud and 
Zamin-i Dawar. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, his son, had to content him¬ 
self with the city of Bust and the territories of Farah and Isfarar. 
Herat was given to Alp Ghazi, son of a sister of the two sultans. This 
distribution of Ghiyasuddin’s patrimony is hard to justify, but ex¬ 
perience was driving Shihabuddin (who now took the title of Mu‘iz- 
zuddin) to the conclusion that his relations were worthless and that no 
reliance could be placed on ihe tribal chiefs of Ghur. 

M‘u izzuddin's withdrawal had left Kharang at Merv unprotected. 
A Khwarazmian army captured Merv, cut of Kharang’s head and 
^ent it to Kliwarazm. The Khwarazm Shah n(‘xt marched to Herat in 


12 Boyles translati<m, Vol. 1, 319. 
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person; Alp Gbazi claimed that he had Mu'izziiddiit’s authority to 
make peace and offered to surrender Herat. Mu'izzuddin, who had 
been embittered by the death of Kharang, repudiated Alp, Ghazi’s 
treaty and decided to end the struggle by marching against l^warazm 
and seizing the capital of his rival. But the Khwarazm Shah anticipat¬ 
ed this move by returning to Khwarazm by way of the desert. ‘A holy 
war was declared against the Ghurian aggressor on the basis of the 
Prophet’s precept: Evert/ man slain in the defence of his life and pro¬ 
perty is a martyr* He also succeeded in collecting an army of some 
seventy thousand men round his camp at Nuzwar, probably situated 
on one of the brandies of the Oxus. The Ghurians encamped on the 
opposite side and began trying to find means of crossing the stream. 

Mu'izzuddin had made a terrible mistake in embarking on a cam¬ 
paign so far from his base; he was probably surprised at the intense 
hostility of the civil population and his nerves failed him when he 
heard that the Gor Khan, in response to the Khwarazm Shah’s appeals, 
had sent an army against him under his famous general, Taniku (or 
Tayanaku) of Taraz along with Sultan Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarqand. This relieving force very wisely decided not to march to 
Khwarazm but to cnish Mu‘izzuddin by throwing itself between him 
and Ghazni. Mu'izzuddin decided to run back and the Khwarazmians 
pursued him. Near the fortress of Hazar Asp hfe turned back to fight 
but was badly defeated. ‘Many Ghurian amirs and leaders fell into the 
bonds of captivity and the rest of them limped and stumbled through 
the waterless desert.* 

The rest of the campaign is thus described bv Minhajus Siraj: ‘As 
the conquest of Khwarazm was not possible owing to lack of equip¬ 
ment, the length of the campaign and want of fodder, Mii'izzuddin 
turned back from Khwarazm on the bank of the Oxus to Balkh. The 
army of Khita and the maliks of Turkistan had crossed the Oxus and 
were standing in the path of the army of Islam. When the Sultan- 
reached Andkhud, the vanguard of the infidel army came up to the 
Sultan’s camp after the znhr (afternoon) prayer and began the battle. 
A'izzuddin Husain Kharmil, malik of Kazrawan and the leader of the 
Muslim advance-guard, defeated them and immediately came to the 
victorious Sultan and said: “Such has been the victory of the Musal; 
mans and the defeat of the infidels; die proper diing for the king of 
Islam would be to order the Musalmans to mount immediately, pursue 
the infidels and attack them all of a sudden so that a great victory 
may be the result.” “I have been in search of such a holy war (ghaasmo) 
for years,” the Sultan replied, “there will be no failure on my parK 
Tomorrow morning, with Divine assistance, I will fight the enemy 
and to whoni God grants sucQ^ss. In my <?ase, I wfil hav^ won the 
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rewards according to the sunnah.” 

‘Kharmil, on observing the mental couditicm of the Sultan, realized 
that his words were inspired by his faith in Islam and his desire; to 
protect it; but the army of the infidels was beyond computation and 
all their soldiers were in proper condition, while the army of Islam had 
been exhausted by the long campaign and would not be able to 
oppose the enemy. He came out of the Sultan's presence and with his 
ovm contingent, which consisted of five thousand horsemen, started 
for Kazrawan at night. Most of the troopers, whose horses were lean, 
also deserted Mu'izzuddin in a body. 

‘Next morning the Sultan drew up his lines and started the battle 
with his chosen slaves and the few horsemen of the centre, who were 
still left with him. The infidel army surrounded them in concentric 
circles. The Sultan's slaves represented to him that as only a few 
Musalmans were left, they ought to retreat, but he kept fighting at his 
post. Ultimately only about a hundred horsemen and slaves and a 
few elephants were all that remained with the Sultan. His Turkish 
slaves and his selected Ghurian officers {sarkhail) stationed themselves 
before his horse, killing the infidels and being martyred by them. 
Reliable witnesses state that the Sultan made such a vigorous stand 
that his august canopy was pierced with arrows (like quills on the 
back of a porcupine)? but he would not turn back on any account. 
Ultimately, a slave, named Aibak Jogi, caught hold of the reins of 
his horse, dragged it towards the fort of Andhkhud and brought him 
safelv inside the fort.’is 

The Khitains sat down to besiege the fort; a wall was breached 
and the fort would have been captured. But in the so-called ‘infidel 
army' there were only ten thousand Khitai soldiers; the rest of the 
army consisted of the contingents of Muslim maliks, who were anxious 
not to harm Mu'izzuddin personalI\\ Sultan Usman succeeded in 
arranging with Taniku that Mu'izzuddin would be allowed to proceed 
to Ghazni, provided he gave up all ho possessed. 

On reaching Ghazni messengers came to Mu'izzuddin from the 
Khwarazm Shah stating that it was Mu'izzuddin who had started the 
war and that in future there should be an alliance between them. Both 
tad enough of the Khita. Mu'izzuddin agreed and ordered his officers 
to get ready in three years for a war against the' Got Khan. But next 
year- (1206) he was assassinated by Ismaili devotees at a place called 
Damyak, near the Indus, and the anarchv that followed his death 
enabled the Khwarazm Shah to annex the homelands of the Ghurian 
kingdom, which had now split into three parts. 

13 TaBaqat-i Nosiri, Persia text, 122-33, 
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(a) Alauddiii Jahansuz had conquered Bainian and placed his 
eldest brother, Fakhriuhliii Mas'ud, in charge of it. Fakhniddin 
extended his frontiers till his kingdom covered the whole of Tukha- 
ristan or northern Afghanistan. The Khwarazm Shah conquered 
Tukharistan in 1213 from its last Ghurian ruler, Sultan Jalaluddin, and 
put him to death. 

(b) There were a series of revolutions at Firuz Koh, the Ghurian 
capital. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud seized Firuz Koh from Ziauddin and 
obtained from the Khwarazm Shah a farman appointing him ruler of 
the place. But Ghiyasuddin was assassinated in 1212-13; his son, Baha- 
uddin Sam, a boy of fourteen, was dispossessed by Alaiiddin Atisiz, 
a son of Alauddin Jahansuz, with Khwarazmian assistance after he 
had reigned for three months. Alauddin Atisiz was killed as the result 
of wounds in a battle with Malik Nasiruddin Husain, who had been 
sent against him by Tajuddin Yilduz, the ruler of Ghazni. In 1212 or 
1213 Malik Ziauddin, who had reigned at Finiz Koh once before, was 
taken out of his prison and placed on the throne, and Tafuddin Yilduz 
directed the canopy of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri to be taken from his 
mausoleum and sent to Ziauddin. A ruler subordinate to Ghazni did 
not suit the Khwarazm Shah, and he sent to Ziauddin a deed the 
latter had signed at Nai.shapur to the effect that he would not bear 
arms against the Khwarazm Shah again. Ziauddfti, who seems to have 
been very religious minded, handed over Firuz Koh to the officers of 
the Khwarazm Shah in a.d. 1215 and passed the rest of his life in 
religious devotions at Khwarazm. This was the end of the Shansa- 
bani dynasty, which after laying the. foundations of an Indian empire, 
quickly vanished in its homelands. 

(c) Round the coffin of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri as it proceeded from 
Damyak to Ghazni in 1206 a severe struggle took place between his 
Ghurian officers and his Turkish slaves. The latter seem to have seized 
everything, and they placed Tajuddin Yilduz, the senior-most slave- 
officer, on the throne of Ghazni. Sultan Jalaluddin of Tukharistan, who 
wanted to take possession of Ghazni, was twice defeated, though he 
succeeded in carrying awav a part of the s]i{)ils collected by Mu'izzud- 
din on two hundred and fiftv camels, which ultimately went to the. 
Khwarazm Shah. Yilduz tried to expand his kingdom in all directions, 
but with no success. About a.d. 1215-16 the Khwarazm Shah marched 
against him by way of Tukharistan. Yilduz fled to India where, he 
was defeated and put to death by Shamsuddin Iltutmish. 

Though the Gor Khan had saved Alauddin Khwarazm Shah in^in 
hour of crisis in 1205, harmony between the two was not to be expected.* 
The Khwarazmian empire was now almost as extensive as the empire 
of tho Seljuqs had been, and Alauddin felt that paying tribute to the 
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Gor Kliaii was bekiw liis dignity. lie witblield the tribute for three 
years till the Gor Khan sent his wazir, Muhammad Ta'i, to realize it. 
The Sultan, who was about to start on his famous campaign to,the 
Qipchaq, left the matter to be decided by his mother, Turkan Khatun, 
and his mother decided to pay all that was due. But after his return 
from this campaign, the Sdtan decided on a war against the Gor 
Khan. He had received many letters from the notables of Trans-Oxiana 
appealing for his assistance against the Gor Khan, whose officers, con¬ 
trary to their former tradition, ‘had begun to conduct themselves in 
a lawless and oppressive manner’. Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarqand, also promised to join him against the Gor Khan, because 
the Khan had refused to marry Usman to his daughter, a woman of 
remarkable beauty with whom Usman had fallen in love. So when 
in 1209 the Gor Klian’s envoy, Tuslii, took his seat besides the Sultan 
on his throne and began to behave in an insolent manner, the Sultan 
ordered him to be crushed to pieces and thrown into the Oxus. 

This meant a declaration of war. The Gor Khan ordered Taniku 
to hold himself in readiness. The Sultan crossed the Jaxartes at Fanakat 
and a battle was fought at Ilamish on a Friday in August/September 
1210. Taniku, who (according to Minhajus Siraj) had been victorious 
in forty-five battles, was wf)unded, captured and later on put to death. 
The battle had been«indecisive, but the Sultan ordered it to be cele¬ 
brated as a victory in all his dominions and the people responded. 
Only Saiyyid Miirtaza of Shadyakh refused to rejoice. He was apparent¬ 
ly aware of the rise of Chengiz Khan and declared; ‘Today I am in 
mourning for Islam.’ 

The army of the Gor Klian, when it returned after its alleged 
defeat, found the gates of its capital, Balasaqun, closed; the inhabitants 
paid no heed to the advice of Muhammad Ta‘i and the amirs; and 
ultimately the soldiers slaughtered the inhabitants for three days and 
nights and 4,700 of the chief notables of the city were counted among 
the slain.14 Meanwhile differences had arisen between the Khwarazm 
Shah and Sultan Usman; the latter had been married to the Sultan s 
daughter, but she complained bitterly against her husband. The 

• Khwarazm Shah marched against Samarqand; and though Usman 
,came out submissive!)^ with a sword tied to his neck, the Sultan 
ordered a general massacre till about ten thousand inhabitants had 
been put to death. His daughter demanded the death of her husband 
and he acceded to her wishes. Samarqand was then declared to be 
the capital of the empire. 

• At this time affairs were compliqated by the appearance of Kushluq, 


14 Jvusa^ni, Pc? 8 i?nj text, V 9 I. IJ, 98, 
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son of Tayang Khan, chief ol the Naiman tribe. Chengiz had defeated 
and probably Killed Kushluq’s father and had married His grandmother, 
Gur Besu; he now wanted to kill Kushluq and make a drinking cup 
from his skull. But just then Chengiz was busy fighting the Kin 
empire of northern China and Kushluq remained unmolested for a 
time. The Gor Khan had received him cordially, but after some time 
Kushluq parted from the Khan on the excuse of collecting his men. 
He then found it more tq his interest to make an alliance with the 
Khwarazm Shah against his former host on the following terms: Tf 
the Sultan gained a victory over the Gor Khan, he was to receive all 
territory as far as Khutan and Kashghar, but if Kushluq was the victor, 
he would get everything as far as the river (Jaxartes) at Fanakat.' The 
Sultan marched against the Gor Khan, but the battle that followed 
was indecisive and for some time all traces of the Sultan were lost. 
Kushluq, on the other hand, succeeded in falling upon the Gor Khan 
unawares. But he treated the Gor Khan well till his death after a year 
or two. 

This victory placed the region beyond the Jaxartes in the hands of 
Kushluq, who was a fanatical anti-Muslim. He had been brought up 
as a Christian, but seems to have become a Buddhist after marrying 
a Khitai girl. He asked his Muslim subjects to choose between con¬ 
version to Christianity and the wearing of Chinese dress; since the 
first alternative was impossible, they accepted the second. ‘The Muslim 
call to prayer — azan and takbir — were hushed.* Kushluq used to 
abuse the Arabian Prophet and a scholar, Alauddin Muhammad, who 
ventured to challenge him in a public debate, was killed with 
tortures. But then to me relief of the Musalmans a Mongol army under 
Yeme appeared on the scene and Kushluq took to fli^t. The Mongols 
said they had no quarrel with anybody’s religion and removed all res¬ 
trictions on the Muslim faith. They also had no commission to fight 
any one except Kushluq, who fied to Badakhshan, where he was 
captured and oeheaded and his skull was made into a drinking cup. 

When Alauddin Khwarazm Shah got possession of Ghazni in 
1215-16, he discovered in the Ghurian archives the letters of the Caliph 
Nasir wherein the Ghurians were incited to attack the Sultan and* 
the latter s deeds and actions were reviled*. Alauddin s wrath was 
naturally aroused when he discovered that Nasir was responsible for 
the continued hostility of the Ghurians to him and his father. He* did 
not deem himself inferior in any way to the Buwaihids and the 
Seljuqs, to whom die caliphs had been obedient and subordinate; and 
he obtained the assent of his reUgious scholars to three propositions f 
(a) that an imam or caliph who behaved like Nasir was unfit for the 
office; (b) that a ruler, who had spent his whole time in holy Wars, had 
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the ri^t of ^‘ecting such a caliph and putting a proper mrson in his 
place; (c) and that the Abbasids were usurpers and tnat the caliphate 
should go to the descendants of Imam Husain. On the basis of this 
fatwa me Khwarazm Shah removed the name of Nasir from the 
khutba throughout his extensive dominions.l5 

In A.D. 1217 Alauddin Khwarazm Shah raised Saiyyid Alauddin 
Tirmizi to the caliphate and marched with an army of three hundred 
thousands, supported by the chidFs of Iraq, Khurasan and Mawaraun 
Nahr, against Baghdad. The Caliph Nasir prevailed upon the great 
mystic. Shaikh Snihabuddin Suhrawardi, to call on the Khwarazm 
Shah and appeal to him to go back. But the eminence of the Shaikh 
was not known to the Khwarazmian court; the Shaikh had great 
di£5culty in obtaining an interview, and when they met the Khwarazm 
Shah, who was sitting on a carpet, neither replied to the Shaikh s 
salaam nor invited him to sit down. The Shaikh spoke in Arabic and 
it was translated for the Sultan. Alauddin’s reply was bnisque: AVhat 
this man says (about the virtues of Nasir) is not correct. When I reach 
Baghdad 1 will put on the throne of the caliphate a person with the 
necessary qualifications. As to the statement that the Prophet has asked 
us not to injure the Abbasids, it is the Abbasids who have caused the 
greatest harm to each other and many Abbasid princes have been 
bom in prison.* At fhat time, remarks the Rauzatus Safa, a large 
number of the descendants of Abbas were in prison.16 V^en the 
Shaikh reported the failure of his mission, Nasir prepared to stand a 
siege. But that year the winter in Baghdad was unexpectedly severe; 
the tents of the invaders were surrounded by snow; the animals in 
the Khwarazmian camp died; the hands and feet of die soldiers froze 
so that they were unable to move; and the Khwarazm Shah had no 
alternative but to retreat. He promised to return again widi the 
necessaiy equipment, but it was impossible fen: him to do so owing 
to the Mongol invasion. 

THE ISMAIL! STATE OF ALAMUT (1090-1255) 

In spite of the great orthodox empires of the Seljuqs and the 
khwarazmians, the Ismaili or heretic state of Alamut founded by 
Hasan bin Sabbah succeeded in maiiltaining its independence and 
expanding its power. Hasan's father had come from Yaman and 
settle^ in Iran.i7 Hasan was brought up in the orthodox Asna Ash'ari 

^ 15 Alauddin Ala Malik Juwayni, Tartkh4 Jahan Gusha, Persian text (Gibb*8 series), 
83, M, 120. 122; translation of John Andrew Boyle.‘Vol. I. 303-S3. Vol. H, 300-82. 

16 For &is campaign of Khwarazm Shah, see Saumhu Vol. Ill, 182-^. 

17 When Halaku txmquered Alamut, he allowed his Mnslhn secretary, Afa Malik 
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Shia creed but accepted Ismailism and was commissioned as a da*i or 
propagandist. He was in Egypt for a year and a half during the reign 
of* me Fatimid Caliph, Mustansir (1035-95). In 1090 his followers 
captured a fort, called Alamut (Eagle s Nest), north of Qazwin, from 
one Mahdi, an officer of Malik Snah Seljuqi. Hasan gave M^di a 
draft of 3,000 dinars on a Seljuq officer, Muzaftar, who was one of his 
secret followers. Muzaffar seems to have paid this amount, and the 
Ismailis got a centre for their propaganda. Alamut could not have been 
of much importance tlien, for when Hasan was besieged by the Seljuq 
officers, he had only sixty men with him and had to summon three 
hundred volunteere from outside. 

Hasan was destined to live for thirty-five years in Alamut, during 
which he studied, wrote and directed the administration from his 
house, but never came out of the fort. Hasan considered himself to 
be merely a propagandist, whose duty was to prepare the way for the 
advent of the Ismaili Imam; he never claimed to be anything more. 
Persian historians, though otherwise hostile, do not deny Hasan bin 
Sabbah’s academic eminence, dialectical ability and administrative 
skill. He was also a strict adherent of the religious law of tlie Prophet. 
He had two sons whom he put to death on various charges. He would 
not allow in Alamut or his other possessions auydiing not permitted 
by the short at. 

The state of Alamut, which Hasan bin Sabbah founded, had three 
remarkable features. First, it consisted entirely of hill-forts. Hasan and 
his successors continued to capture old forts and to build new forts 
till their state came to consist of one hundred and five forts — seventy 
in the Iranian province of Qahistan and the rest outside it, including 
Iraq and Syria. These forts gave the rulers of Alamut a strangle-hold 
over the commerce of the country. Secondly, no attempt was made 
to organize a field-force, apart from the garrisons of the forts. Such 
a force would have been useless against me trained veterans of the 
Seljuq empire. As an alternative, Hasan trained a body of devotees 
{fida*is\ who would assassinate at his order and the order of his 
successors. If we remember that for two centuries past an Ismaili in 
Ajam was killed, and often killed with tortures, as soon as he was* 
discovered, it will be pc^sible to understand the dauntless courage 
that inspired these ‘assassins*. They killed orthodox kings, who had 

Juwa^, to examine Ubraiy. Hie works of Hasan bin Sabbab ba4 been burnt by one 
of his successors, Jalaluddlin. But Juwayni found there a biography of Hasan* bin 
Sabbah* ge^1ed Sarquxashit4 Satyyidtna (Biography of our Master). Most historians have 
depended upon the third volume Juwayni's Twtkh-i Johtm Ousha for their infor¬ 
mation about the Alamut kingdom. The Bauxatus Safa follows Juwayni closely, but 
adds something to it. 
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been putting Ismailis to death, and also orthodox muUahs, who incited 
the kings and the public against them. It was retaliation, pure and 
simple. The popular stoiy of a mock-paradise is not required to explmn 
their courage. 

Sultan Sanjar Seljuqi, the Rauzatus Safa tells us, was prepared to 
make an agreement witn Hasan bin Sabbah on three conditions — diey 
were not to construct any new forts or purchase more arms or carry 
on their propaganda for conversion. But the mulled would not agree 
and accused him of sympathy with the Ismailis. So Sanjar was driven 
to act on his own responsibility. ‘He allowed them*, Juwayni declares, 
‘a pension (idrar) of 3,000 dinars from the taxes on lands belonging 
to them in the re^on of Qumish and also permitted them to levy a 
small toll on traveUers passing below Girdkoh, a custom which has 
survived to this day. I saw several of Sanjars orders {manshursX which 
had been preserved in their library and in which he conciliated and 
flattered them... In short during his reign they enjoyed ease and 
tranquillity.* 

Before his death in 1124 Hasan bin Sabbah appointed his life-long 
friend, Kia Buzurg Umid, to succeed him; he also appointed three 
other high officers to help him ‘and charged them, until such time 
as the Imam came to take possession of his kingdom, to act in concert 
and agreement*. Kia Buzurg Umid (1124-38) carried on the work 
of Hasan bin Sabbah efficiently but before his death he appointed his 
sou, Muhammad (1138-62), as his successor. The office, thereafter, 
became hereditary and in due course developed all the evils of a 
Muslim monarchy based on the stem principle of primogeniture. 

Hasan (1162-66), son of Muhammad, claimed that he was the 
caliph (representative) and the hujjat (proof) of the Imam in 1164, but 
in his later circulars he laid claim without any disguise to be the 
Imam the Ismailis had been waiting for. The daim was apparently 
accepted and Hasan was given the title, ‘On his Name be Peace’ {Ala 
zikrihus salaam) by his followers. According to Juwayni, Hasan follow¬ 
ed the philosophers in believing that ‘the universe is uncreated, that 
time is unlimited, that resurrection {qiamat) will be spiritual and diat 
Heaven and Hell are to be understood in a purely allegorical sense.* 
If Hasan had any programme for his community beyond the mere 
claim to the Imamat, it was not revealed, for he was assassinated by 
his brother-in-law in 1166. 

The next Imam, Muhammad, son of Hasan, had a fairly long reign 
of fbrty-five years (1166-1210); he was an educated man and <tevotcd 
his life to establishing hif claim to the Imamat. But his son, Jalaluddin 
Hasan (1210-21), declared himself to be an orthodox Sunni; he 
cursed his ancestors and burnt the books of Hasan bin Sahbah. But 
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his reign of eleven years was not long enough to take his pec^le back 
to orthodoxy; and on the accession of his son^ Alauddin, at the age of 
niiie, they went back to their old ways. 

It was left to Alauddin (1221-55) to prove that the new experi¬ 
ment of the Imamat was a failure. ‘Since it is the belief of the lsmailis\ 
says the Rauzatus Safa, ‘that the eminence of the Imam is the same 
whether he is a boy, a young man or an old man, and that every order 
he gives will be in accordance with tlie Truth, no one has a right to 
criticize him or to disobey him.* So whatever Alauddin said was consi¬ 
dered to be divinely inspired and he was implicitly obeyed. After he 
had reigned for five years, he opened a vein without the advice of any 
physician and lost a lot of blood. This brought on melancholia or 
some nervous disease, and Alauddin became ‘a man fit only to be 
kept in bonds and chains*. But an Imam cannot be deposed; so Alaud- 
din*s regime of madness completely ruined the administration of 
Alamut. Jalaluddin, his father, had wisely offered his homage to 
Chengiz, but Alauddin in his ignorance took no notice of the Mongols 
and (he Mongols considered this equivalent to treason. In 1255 when 
Alauddms madness had become excessive, and his son and heir, 
Ruknuddin Khurshah, was thinking of flying away to another fort, one 
Hasan Mazendarani, a favourite of Alauddin whom he had driven to 
madness by his continued persecution, cut off his head at midnight 
(1 December 1255). 

ftuknuddin Khurshah immediately offered his submission to the 
Mongols, but it had been decided at the Quriltai oi 1251 at Qara- 
Quram that Khurshah and all his people would be put to death. 
Halaku gave him and his people false promises of security and killed 
them after they had surrendered to him. Ata Malik Juwayni gloats 
over the massacre of tlie ‘heretics’, and ignorant of what was to befall 
him and his brother at their hands, thanks the Mongols for their ser¬ 
vice to Muslim orthodoxy.18 The Rauzatus Safa is more cautious: 
‘Such Musalmans as the Tatar sword had spared thanked Halaku for 
what he did.*i® 


16 luwayni, Boyle's translation, Vol. It, 724.25. 
19 Persian Text, VoL IV, 85. 
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THE STEPPE SOCIETY 

One of the recurrent phenomena in ancient and medieval history 
has been the west-ward movement of conquering nomadic tribes from 
the vast steppe region that extends from the east of the Jaxartes to 
the north ot China. Not all these movements resulted in conquests; in 
fact most of them were suppressed and crushed by the sedentary or 
city-dwelling peoples of the east. But we find them beginning 
centuries before the White Huns and the Red Huns and the fiercest 
of them has been the attack of the Chengizi Mongols or Mughuls;! it 
was also the most devastating and lasting in its effecte. 

The cities of Turkistan were only to be found on the eastern bank 
of the Jaxartes and south of the Taklamakan desert; thereafter the 
steppe—-roclq^ hills and rocky mountains—extends for what used to be 
some three months* journey till the Manchurian frontier. About the 
middle of it, and south of the territory of the Mongol uluses or military 
clans, is the Gobi desert—a sea of sand (registm) or dried up sea- 
bottom, which must be clearly distinguished from the steppe {dasht\ 
which seems to have been formed by the weight of the primeval ice. 

The main sources of livelihood for the steppe-dwellers were cattle- 
breeding, horse-breeding, hunting and fishing. Agriculture was almost 
unknown; the Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi {Secret History of the Mongols), our 
only extant authority on the early career of Chongiz Khan, makes no 
reference to any cultivated field or farmer. Since me shepherds could 
only find a sparse vegetation on the steppe, they had to be constantly 
on the move, carrying about their tents (aqstis) on their carts and 
forming temporary tent-villages («rfy).2 But some excellent pastures 
and sweet-water lakes {kc^s) were also to be found, where a shep- 
herd-group, strong enough to drive away its enemies, could claim an 
Exclusive right of pasturage. There were no cities, and city-life was 
regarded with contempt. The cattle provided the steppe society with 
its basic needs—^milk, curd, meat, and skins for their clothes and their 

1 Chenglz and his people called themselves *Dada’. Mang ku, from which ‘Mongor 
is derived, is a Chinese term meaning *brave*. It dates frwn &e third century. The 
Musalmans gave the name of Tatar, Turk, Mughul and even Chinese to this horde. The 
Europeans preferred to call them Tartars (after the Greek hell, Tartarus). 

2 An excellent account of this steppe societjr, as it existed in die last generation, is 
to be found in Skrine’s Chinew Twkkkm, Mr. Skrine, the English Consul in UiiMse 
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tents. When necessity drove them to it, they could cut mn a vein 
of their horse or camel, put their mou^ at the spot, suck the fresh 
blood and then standi the incision they had made. 

To the Muslim intelligentsia, which considered physical purity to 
be a part its relirion, these nomads as a people seemed to be in¬ 
tolerably dirty and frightfully dis^ting. Like some of the backwatd 
tribes of India, they ate all animah—^mice, rats, martens and the like. 
The distinction between eatable and non-eatable flesh was not known 
to them. In spite of the fact that summer in some regions is fright¬ 
fully hot, the custom of bathing was almost unknown, and bathing or 
washing clodies in a stream during the summer was punished with 
death. Men and women, they all stank horribly. Their unwashed 
clodies were full of lice and they were constantly scratching their 
skins. Many of them preferred to shave off the hair of their heads. 
Owing to meir insufficient and unvaried diet, they had not the same 
body-weight and muscular strength as the sedentary people; their 
surviving pictures show thin arms, lean waists, sparse beards and 
leathery faces. 

None of the steppe societies had a written script, except the 
Aighurs; and Chengiz Khan, who did not know how to read or write 
and could speak no other language except the,Mongolian, arranged 
for the sons of his chiefs to be taught to write Mongolian in the 
Aighur script. The steppe society was divided into units or uluses. 
These uluses were military in their character; the genealo^ of the 
chiefs alone counted, or, to be more exact, the genealogy of the fol¬ 
lowers was supposed to be the same as that of their chiefs. The ordi¬ 
nary shepherds were transferred from the ulus of one chief to another 
according to the fortunes of war. North of the Gobi desert lived thje 
Dada uluses (or the original Mongols), whose chiefs traced their des¬ 
cent from Qublai, the first Khaqan (Qa-an or Emperor), East of the 
Mongols lived the Tatars and east of the Tatars lived the Manchus. 
The basic achievement of Chengiz was the unification of these steppe 
societies into a single organisation directed by a central authority. 

The character of primitive societies—^their priest-kings, taboos,^ 
idols, mythdogies, etc.—^has been carefully studied during the last 
three generations. It has to be insisted that the steppe society, icf 
spite (» the hard conditions of its life, was in no sense primitive. This 

_ • 

Turkistaii (Kadighar), calculated tiut two women wodcing together could put up a 

tent in fortyofive minutes and padk it up in fifteen minutes. A whole family—4nen, 
womm and catde—lived in one tent, which had a flap at the top to let out the smoke. 
Social (pinion required that no young man should marry till he had a tent of his own. 
The prin of • teat—« roond structure made of animal skin—was about fluee pounds 
itsiUiii, 
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is clear if we lcx)k at its intellectual development in two great fields— 
military science and religion. 

Hie constant struggle for the means of life—struggle against 
nature which provided so little and against the neighbouring ulus 
organizations which threatened to take away even that—^had in the 
course of centuries taught the steppe society, both men and women, 
to be sturdy, self-reliant and self-sufficient. They had great powers of 
endurance, an immense capacity for suffering and inflicting pain, and 
an almost unbelievable power of bearing cold and heat, thirst and 
hunger. It is doubtful if any group of human beings has equalled 
them in this respect. Moreover, continuous fighting over the centuries 
had developed certain skills which lay at the basis of medieval mili¬ 
tary science—excellent horsemanship, rapid marching and counter¬ 
marching, planning of ambushes, reading of the stars at night, follow¬ 
ing tracks, scouting, cooperation in fighting which is the basis of 
military discipline, and above all the genius that could accommodate 
itself to varying circumstances—discover new means for attaining its 
ends and learn all that the enemy could teach. It is surprising how 
the Mongol generals, who had never known warfare except in its 
primitive steppe-form, succeeded in devising unexpected tricks for 
capturing great walled towns and hill-forts, which they had not seen 
even in their dreams, by utilizing aU the military machines of their 
day and improving upon the strategy and tactics they had learnt from 
their opponents. But these achievements would not have been possi¬ 
ble if the ‘privatel war’ of the steppe had not in the course of centuries 
trained soldiers and horsemen capable of executing the tasks assigned 
to them; and in the steppe society every man was a professional 
soldier. 

Owing to the complete absence of written records, it is impossible 
even to guess what phases the religion of the Mongols had passed 
through. But in the final form in which we find it in the time of 
Chengiz Khan, it is crystal clear. The Mongols had no sacred scrip¬ 
tures, no gods and gocfdesses and, of course, no mythological stories; 
also no idols, no consecrated tents or temples, no priests, no holy 
*placcs and no pilgrimages. They were strangers to religious rites and 
rituals and to all religious directions and prohibitions, except with 
reference to Mongol moral laws. They believed, simply and sincerely, 
in one God, whom they called Tengiri or II Tengiri (meaning sky or 
space), who stood both for the physical universe and the moral order. 
But there were no prescribed forms of prayer. If a person wanted to 
pray to II Tengiri, \e would kneel towards the sun, or towards the 
west if the sun had set, sprinkle wine or water on the ground and 
pray in such words as came to his mind. Congregational prayers were 
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quite unknown. The steppe socie^ was not shackled by any un¬ 
scientific religious inhibitions. Two steppe-groups, the Naimans and 
the Keraits, were Christians, but apart from the use of some symbols, 
like the wooden bell {naqus), they in no way differed from their neigh¬ 
bours. Theism without humbug, that was the essence of the Mongol 
creed. 

Religious hatred in any form was quite unbiown to the steppe- 
mind. It was perfectly tolerant towards all creeds and allowed mem 
full opportunity of religious propaganda. The Musalmans, whom 
Chengiz murdered in such enormous numbers, were surprised at his 
belief in his Ck}d and at his undoubted tolerance in religious matters. 
Having no priests of their own, the leaders of steppe society were 
remarkably tolerant to the priests of all other cults—Muslim, Chris¬ 
tian, Taoist and Buddhist. Exemption from taxes was granted to them, 
and they were expected to pray to God in their own way for the suc¬ 
cess of the Mongols. Lastly, the Mongols had no objection to inter¬ 
marriages, and even Chengiz gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to a Muslim chief, Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq. 

EARLY LEGENDS TO YESUGAl BAHADUR 

In A.D. 1228 a Mongol officer dictated a small book on aU he knew 
about the traditions of the Mongols (‘Dada") and the struggle of the 
uluses that made Chengiz Klian supreme in the country. This work 
survives to us in a Chinese translation with a Chinese title—^Tiion- 
Chao-Pi’Shi.^ The author s geographical references have been check¬ 
ed and found correct. The book only gives a few dates; the events, 
as is likely to happen in a dictated compositioii, are not always put 
in proper sequence. But the parts of the oook which we can test arc 
so correct that we can safely tnist the non-legendary part of the rest 
of the work. A Persian version of the same work known as the Golden 
Book {Altun Daftar) fell into the hands of Rashiduddin (author of the 
Jamiut Taxvarikh) and later Persian writers (Abul Fazl and others) 

3 Translated into English by Professor Dr. Wei Kwai Sun and published by the 
Department of History, Muslim University, Aligarh. In Europe, as in dtose parts* of 
Muslim Asia which the Mongols could not reach, hatred for the 'Mongols was fr^ly 
expressed. But later on the Muslim descendants of Chengiz and Timur occupied a 
large part of Ajam and fiieir official historians were required to gforify Chengiz and his 
ancestors. In Europe Chen^ Khan—-the ‘Cambuscan bold’ of Milton—^came a 
figure of romance and he continues as such even in works like Sir Henry Howorth’s 
History of the Mongob, not to mention Harold Lamb’s Chengiz Khan and March of 
the Baiharians. Dr. Wet has for file first time put the Mongols in a proper histctfical 
setting. I freely acknowledge the great debt 1 owe to my Chinese pupU. A Chinese 
sdbedar is fortunatdy free &om fiiose ctme^ts which sometimes misguide people 
bdonglng to Semitic creeds. 
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have expanded its legendary part, which is not historically acceptable, 
into a perfect hideosily. 

The Yum-ChachPi-Shi {Secret History of the Mongols) declares 
that the 'Dada' peq>le are the desgend^ts of 'a heaven^l^m grey 
wolf and a whitish doe’, who settled at the foot of Mount Burkhan at 
the source of the Onan river, and had a man-child, Batachi Khan. 
Duban Mirgan, eleventh in descent from Batachi, had Alan Goa 
for his wife. She bore him two sons during his life and had three sons 
after his death. To her legitimate sons, who accused her of adultery 
with their only family servant, she emlained: ‘You do not know that 
every night there entered a golden hued man from my brightened 
window and came into contact with my bosom, into which his light 
penetrated... My other three sons are apparently the children of 
heaven.’ This legend was obviously manufactured under Christian 
influence. Some Muslim writers have declared Alan Goa to be a 
contemporary of the early Abbasids. 

Alan Goa’s descendants prospered and multiplied. But so far as 
the knowledge of the author of the Secret History goes, Qublai 
Khaqan (or Qa-an), the great grandfather of Chengiz, was the first 
ruler of the whole ‘Dada' people. His successor, Anhbai, who was not 
one of his seven sons, avas captured by the Tatars and handed over 
by them to the Kin emperor. The Kin was a Tatar dynasty, which 
had been governing northern China since a.d. 1114 and had gradually 
adopted Chinese ways of life. Since ‘kin’ means ‘gold’, the Kin 
emperor is referred to by Persian historians as ‘Altun Khan’. Anhbai 
sent a message asking liis relations to avenge him. They fought 
thirteen battles with me Tatars but the result was inconclusive. Dur¬ 
ing these wars, Chengiz was born in a.d. 1163.4 He was holding a clot 
of blood in his hands and was named Temuchin after a Tatar his 
father had captured. 

Temuchin’s father, Yesugai Bahadur, was tlie son of Bartan 
Bahadur, the second son of Qublai Khaqan. He had with the help of 
his two brothers captured Oyelun, the wife of a Merkit, named Yeke 
Chiradu, but they had not succeeded in capturing and killing her 

4 There has been a controversy about the date of Ghoigiz’a birth. The Turks and 
the Chinese put thdr years in cycles of twelve, eadr year being named after an 
animal. Now the R/mzatus Sofa says that Chen^z died in die same year of the (^de 
in whidi he was bom; that is, he lived to an age that was a mnltiple of twelve. The 
Tabaqat-i Nosifi says that he was fifty-five when he invaded Khurasan. Chengiz’s doath 
in«Ramazan, a.h. 624 (August/September 1227) was a world event Both the above- 
mentioned conditions are fulfilled if we put his birth in A.0. 1163. HoworA is obvious¬ 
ly wrong in putting it in aj>. 1155. Barthold’s statement that Ghengiz died at the age 
of seventy-two (TwhkUm, 459) oontrodicti the TabaqatH Natki, 
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husband, though they pursued him over seven hills. There was, conse> 
quently, somediing not quite legal about the marriage, for Mongol 
law did not consider suw a marriage legitimate unless the previous 
husband had been killed. But the Mongols were not incline to be 
finical about these matters, and Oyelun, who had been devoted to her 
first husband, also proved a good wife to Yesugai. She bore him four 
sons—^Temuchin, Khasar, Khachiun and Temuga (Otchigin)—^aiid a 
daughter, Temulun. In addition to them, Yesugai had two sons, 
Bektor and Belgutai, by another wife. When Temuchin was nine 
years, Yesugai affianced hiny to Bortei, daughter of Dae Sechen of the 
Ungira clan, and left him at the house of his futiure father-in-law. 
While returning home Yesugai was given poisoned food by the 
Tatars and died soon after. 

EARLY STRUGGLES; TAICHUTS AND MERKITS 

Yesugai seems to have collected a substantial number of followers, 
but a collateral branch, the Taichuts, took them all away. ‘The deep 
water is gone*, they said, ‘and the bright stone is broken.* Thus 
Temuchin, on returning to his mothers tent, found that the family 
had to obtain its daily sustenance by its daily labour. ‘Deserted by 
the Taichuts, the able and resolute mother of Temuchin resorted to 
picking fruits and digging roots in order to feed her sons,* the Secret 
History tells us, ‘and her sons, who grew up under these hard condi¬ 
tions, developed princely qualities. Oyelun s sons, though reared on 
simple vegetable diet, proved strong enough to resist any aggressor.* 
But even under these conditions Temuchin and Khasar quarrelled 
with Bektor and killed him. Oyelun gave her errant sons a good round 
of curses, but she could not have realized that she had given birth to 
the world*s greatest killer. 

The aggressors also reappeared in due course. The Taichuts, fear¬ 
ing revenge, attacked Oydun’s family but said that they would be 
content if Temuchin was handed over. Temuchin, thereupon, escaped 
to the forest on his horse and remained there alone and hungry for 
nine days. But when he came out, the Taichuts captured him; the^ 
tied his head to a yoke (hang) and decided that he should he kept as 
a prisoner in a different tent every day. Temuchin, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping one ni^t with his head still tied to the yoke, and 
hid himself in a mallow part of the Onan river with his nose just 
above the water. A Taienut, Sorkhan Shira, who alone happened to 
spot him, succeeded in inducing his companions to postpohe a 
thorough search to the next morning. Later on Temuchin came lo 
Shirans tent and Shira s two young sons decided to help him. They 
took off his y(Ax and hid him under the wod in their cart. Next day 
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when the Taichuts decided to make a thorough search of all t^ts, 
Shira succeeded in keeping them away from the wool-laden cart with 
the remark: In such a hot weather, how could any one survive undOr 
all that wool?* So Temuchin regained his freedom. 

In the years that followed the prosperity of the family seems to 
have increased. Marmots and wild mice were still a source of fcxxi, 
but the family came to possess nine horses and Temuchin was in a 
position to send for Sortie and marry her. It was in these years that 
Temuchin seems to have established his reputation as an excellent 
captain of young men. 

He had, however, much to learn. One early morning three Merldt 
groups attacked the Oyelun household. Since YeSugai had captured a 
Merkit*s wife, the Merkits thought it their duty to capture Chengiz*s 
wife. Sortie, in return. All other members of the family succeeded in 
escaping, but Sortie was captured and handed over as wife to Silchar, 
the strong. Years later Chengiz succeeded in capturing her along 
with her child, Juji, whom she seems to have borne to Sil^ar. Accord¬ 
ing to the moral code of the Mongols, Juji was Chengiz*s eldest son 
and Chengiz accepted him as such. Sut later on his legitimacy was 
questioned.5 

CH£NGIZ*S STRUGGLE WITH JAMUKHA, 

WANG KHAN AND THE NAIMANS 

It is only possible to note the main stages of Temuchin's career in 
his homeland. A ‘Dada* group, called the Keraits, lived in the Slack 
Forest; its allegiance was divided between two brothers, Tughril, 
who had the habit of killing his relations, and Jamukha, who was 
inordinately ambitious and unreliable. Both brothers could put in a 
force of 20,000 in the field. Tughril had been a close friend of Yesugai 
Bahadur, who had rescued him in his distress when he had been 
attacked by his uncle, the Gor Khan, and had only a hundred men 
left. Temuchin, therefore, regarded Tughril as his father. Temuchin 
and Jamukha had played together during their childhood and regard¬ 
ed each other as sworn brothers or andas. At the appeal of Temuchin, 
Tughril and Jumukha marched with him against die Merkits, who 
were duly suppressed. The three hundred Merkits, who had attacked 
Chengiz’s family and tried to capture him, were massacred without 
exception. ‘Their wives, if fit for marriage, were taken as wives (by 

• 5 For an altercation between Juji and Chaghatai on the matter, see the Secret 
History of the Motels, 164^7. Juji did not claim legitimacy but challenged Cba^- 
tai to fi^t. Chengiz remained silent. Ultimately the matter was settled on the ground 
that the j^ces shmild i«pect the feelings of their motha. 
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the con(]^uerors); those who could only serve as maid>servants were 
enslaved?® But Temuchin s friendship with Jamukha gradually turned 
into suspicion, and suspicion into hostility. 

About the year 1196 Tughril got into trouble once more. He 
wished to kill his younger brother, Yarke Khan, and Yarke fled to the 
Naimans; the diidF of the Naimans drove Tughril from the'Black 
Fwest to the Gor Khan, but Tughril rebelled against the Gor Khan 
and crossed the country of the Aighurs and the Tanguts (eastern 
China) with five she-goats and a camel. Chengiz Khan, however, 
came to his help and restored him to his old authority. 

In 1201 Jamukha got himself elected as ‘Khan* of eleven tribes, 
including the Naimans (who were not included among the ‘Dada* 
people) and decided to attack Tughril and Chengiz. But in the battle 
that followed Jamukha was defeated. The Naimans returned to their 
own place; the confederacy vanished; and Chengiz, though badly 
wounded in the neck by an arrow, took advantage of this opportunity 
to exterminate the Taichut chiefs. 

In 1202 Chengiz and Tughril defeated the Tatars, probably with 
the help of the Kin emperor s forces. In retaliation for the poisoning 
•of his father by the Tatars, Chengiz ordered all Tatars who were as 
high as the axle of the cart* to be killed and the rest to be reduced to 
slavery. It was on this occasion probably that*the Kin emperor bes¬ 
towed the title of Wang (Prince) on Tughril and of Chao Khuli 
(Warden of the Marches) on Chengiz. 

As a result of these victories Temuchin was elected ‘Khan* at the 
Qurdtai of 1203 with the title of Chengiz Khan (Very Mighty Ruler). 
This title was a definite challenge to Jamukha*s claim to superiority. 
A second war was inevitable in which both parties mustered about 
30,000 soldiers. But Jamukha*s men had no stomach for fighting, and 
he marched back after having the heads of the chiefs, who were dis¬ 
loyal to him, boiled in seven large cauldrons. This left only three 
effective powers in the field—Chengiz, Wang and the Naimans. 
Jamukha proceeded to make Senkun, son of Wang, jealous of Chengiz 
on the ground that Wang would be succeeded by Chengiz, whom 
Wang had adopted as a son, and not by Senkun. Wgng refused tb 
believe in Chengiz*s protestations of loyalty. The result was a three 
days* battle between Wang and Chengiz in the course of which the 
Kerait power was completely broken. Chengiz divided the^ conquered 
people among his followers. Wang Khan was killed by a Naiman 
soldier and Senkun by one of his own followers. Jamukha fled to the 
Naimans. * 

6 Secret Htslory, 82. Bortei was recovered on this occasion. 
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Inancha Bilga» the ruler of the Naimans, observing that his son, 
Tayang, was a weakling, had ordered the administration to be carried 
on by nis wife, Gur Besu, after his death. But seeing the power of 
Chengiz increasing, Tayang decided to fight him. 1 am coming to 
deprive you of your bows and arrows^ was his message to Chengiz. 
In spite of the numerical superiority of the Naimans, Chengiz imme¬ 
diately accepted the challenge and marched up the Keruleri river. 
Tayang and nis soldiers tried to find security by retreating up a 
mountain, but they were surrounded and compelled to surrender. 
Tayang was captured though his son, Kushluq, managed to escape. 
Gur Besu had to marry Chengiz Khan. Such IDada* uluses, as had 
hitherto followed Jamuldia, now finally joined Chengiz. Jamukha was 
left with only five companions, who brought him to Chengiz and 
were, at Jamukha*s request, put to death before his eyes. Lastly, 
Jamukha demanded an honourable death for himself—death without 
the shedding of blood. ‘O my anda,* was his message, *Il Tengiri has 
preferred you all the time. Let a merciful order of yours put an early 
end to my existence, so that peace may be restored to your heart.’ 
Chengiz was reluctant but yielded. "He commanded Jamukha to be 
put to death at that spot and in that manner, and honoured him with 
a grand burial ceremony.* 

L 

CHENGIZ AS KHAN; ARMY ORGANIZATION, 

INVASION OF THE KIN 

In the year a.d. 1206 Chengiz was enthroned for a second time at 
a second (^riltai. But this time he was not only the leader of the 
‘Dada’ people after the manner of Qublai Khaqan but "Emperor* 
{Huang-di}—‘Emperor of the whole steppe society*. He did not, at 
Ais stage, claim any Muslim or Chinese territory. But claim to 
suzerainty over the whole steppe—^and if suzerainty was not accepted, 
then to direct administration—^was implicit in the new accession. All 
steppe chiefs were expected to make their choice. Subetai was sent 
against the Merkits, vmo still remained on die banks of the Irtish. 
Mother general, Chepe Noyan, was sent in pursuit of Kushluq. 

• It was at this stage, k we may trust the Secret History, that 
Chengiz Khan devoted himself to the organization of his remarkable 
army. The basis of it was compulsory mditaiy service; all men who 
were capable of fitting were required to do so and were put into 
units of ten; these units of ten were combined into units of hundred 
and units of hundred into units Of one thousand. Chengiz had at this 
ti^ 95 commanders of one thousand. They were put under still 
higher commanders of the left wing, the right wing and the centre— 
each having 30,000 men under him. To this was added a specially 
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recruited royal body>^ard of 10,000 designated as 'the central army', 
but ite duty was to guard the Khan and it was not to go on any cam- 
pai^ except with him. A few officers, by special permission, were 
allowed to recruit from their own relations and tribesmen; otherwise 
Chengiz looked to military considerations only. He had slaughtered 
die chiefs who had opposed him; it is to be assumed that those who 
survived were for^ven. The old ulus distinctions were completely 
erased; Naimans. Tlada' people, Merkits and Keraits all found them¬ 
selves now in the same basic units of 10, 100 or 1,000. The highest 
offices were given to the members of the Khan’s family, provided they 
came up to the standard required; next to them came officers who 
had won Chengiz’s trust by their efficiency and loyalty. He was up to 
great enterprises, and favouritism and nepotism would have led to 
ruin. The horses and arms required by the soldiers were carefully 
prescribed; nothing impossible was demanded, but that which was 
necessary had to be kept ready. When orders were sent down, it was 
expected that every soldier would join his unit within twenty-four 
hours. When men were on military duty, all their work had to be 
done by women, so that the taxes may be duly collected and the civil 
work of society may not suffer. 

, No army more disciplined and more cruel has walked on this 
earth. * 

The chiefs nearest to Chengiz Khan were quick to realize the 
importance of the change. Three Turkistan rulers—^Bardjut, the 
Idiqut (ruler) of the Aighurs; Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, who was a 
Musalman; and Ozar, ruler of Almaligh—came to pay dieir homage to 
Chengiz Khan in 1209 or 1210. Each of them was given a princess in 
marriage from Chengiz s own family. 

China in those days was divided into three kingdoms. Reference 
has already been made to the Kin kingdom in the north. The south 
China dynasty, the Sung (960-1279), was purely Chinese, but it had 
many inherent weaknesses. Tlie army had been raised from two lakhs 
to more than a million and a quarter. ‘The larger the number of 
soldiers, the more unserviceable they proved’, Dr. Wei remarks, ‘they 
consisted of groups of volunteers drafted from vagabonds, refugees 
and able-boffied men from the famine-stricken areas.’ Simultaneousr 
ly, civil e3q)enditure was also increased; the number of gazetted offi¬ 
cers, who were recruited by competitive examinations, was more .than 
doubled, and thou^ the taxes were increased six times, the budget 
remained unbalanced. In western China and the very heart of Central 
Asia, the kingdom of Si-hsia (called Tangut by the Musalmans) had 
been founded as early as a.d. 976. It was the weakest of the three 
kingdoms and also nomadic in origin like the Kin. 
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In 1209 in reply to the demand for tribute 'made by the newty 
enthroned Kin nder, Chang-hai, Chengiz addressed his officers, pray-* 
ed to II Tengiri and sent a Musalman, Jafar Khodsha (Khwaja), with' 
a haughty message: *The Kin could have war or peace, as it preferred, 
but Cnengiz was not a subordinate/ He then marched with his army 
from the Kerulen river. The invasion was a great success. The whole 
of China north of the Yellow river was plundered and some ninety 
flourishing towns were sacked. There was no annexation of territory 
at this stage, but after two invasions of northern China, the Mongol 
army returned overloaded with spoils. Chengiz Khan was now as ridi 
as any other ruler. More important than that was the fact that he and 
his officers had learnt the sedentary people s art of war. Chinese 
craftsmen, who had constructed catapults or munjaniqs for them, 
were brought to Mongolia in large numbers, may be 10,000 families. 
Considerable quantities of mpMha or gunpowder had also been 
obtained. The disciplined Mongol army had also learnt the secret of 
paralyzing large cities and reducing inaccessible forts to distress. The 
somnolent Musalmans of the west were now to learn what this meant. 



IV. THE MONGOL INVASION OF AJAM 


Muslim merchants had penetrated into Mongolia centuries earlier, 
but their difficulty was that the Mongols could give little in exchange; 
also a small group of Musalmans had been in me service of Chengiz 
from his earty career. But circumstances changed completely when 
the Mongols returned from China loaded with spoils. First three 
Muslim merchants came to Chengiz with costly fabrics as well as 
ordinary cotton cloth. Chengiz purchased all that they had, and then 
asked nis princes and officers to provide the requisite capital to his 
own Muslim merchants to enable them to get what they needed from 
the territories of the Musalmans. He also sent with them a message to 
the Khwarazm Shah to the e£Fect that as they had become neighbours 
now, there should be peace and the free passage of merchants be¬ 
tween them. But when these Muslim merchants, 450 in number, 
arrived at Otrar on the bank of the Jaxartes, Inalchuq, the governor 
of the place, who bore the title of Ghayir Khan and was a close rela¬ 
tion of Turkan Khatun, mother of the Ifliiwarazm Shah, arrested them 
all on the ground that they were spies. He ma^ also have been annoy¬ 
ed at the behaviour of an Indian, who on the ground of old friend¬ 
ship, called him by his personal name and showed undue familiarity. 

The Khwarazm Shah got Ghayir s message about these merchants 
while returning from his ill-fated expedition against Baghdad, and 
without pausing to think over the matter, he ordered the merchants 
to be executed and their property to be seized. He was not ignorant 
of the consolidation of Chengiz*s power and his invasion of the Kin 
territor>’; in fact, he had taken care to keep himself properly informed, 
and at least one of his messengers had brought him a detailed account 
of the murderous behaviour of the Mongols in China along with 
Chengiz Klian’s message of goodwill.i 

CHENGIZ DECIDES ON WAR 

Ghayir Khan duly carried out his master s order, but one of the 
merchants managed to escape and took the news to Chengiz. The 
Khan was greatly upset; a sort of fever seized him, he prayejl’ on s 
hill-top for three days and nights, and then decided on war. But the 
road to Samarqand was Icmg and arduous and careful preparatiqns 
had to be made. Also two enemies, who stood in the way, had to be 


1 Saiyyid Ajal Bahauddin, Tab(ujat4 Nasiri, Persian text, 335-37. 
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disposed of. Chengiz, therefore, sent his eldest son, Juji, against 
Tughan, a fugitive Merkit chief, and Yeme (or Jeme)2 Noyan against 
Kushluq. Both were defeated and killed. In the spring of 1218 the 
army of Chengiz started on its march. The allied rulers of Aighur, 
Kayaliq and Beshbaligh joined it on the way. Arrangements had been 
carefully made for the tnree months* march to Otrar. 

The Khwarazm Shah spent the winter of 1217 in Samarqand and 
Bukhara. In the spring of 1218 he seems to have marched into the 
steppe beyond the Jaxartes at Jund. Here he came across the trails of 
a Mongol army—the army of Juji—and discovered a pile of dead 
men it had left on the battle-field. He followed it and overtook it 
next day. The Mongols said that they had no order to fight the 
Sultan, but if attacked, they would fight. The Sultan decided to 
attack. The battle raged from morning to night and the Mongol 
attack on the centre was so fierce that only the courage of his son, 
Jalaluddin, who came to his rescue from the right wing, saved the 
Sultan from falling into the hands of the Mongols. When night parted 
the combatants, the Mongol army lighted a large number of fires and 
marched off according to its programme. The Sultan, finding their 
camp empty, returned to Samarqand.3 

THE KHWARAZM S(HAH*S SUICIDAL MILITARY 
POLICY 

The Sultan was quite upset. He had only met one of the two 
advance-guards of the Mongol army and had been virtually defeated. 
How would he meet the vast horde that was marching against him? 
Would Ajam share the fate of China? His mother, a murderess by 
nature whose influence he could not throw off, had decided that his 
youngest son, Azlaq Sultan, then a young bov, would be his successor, 
and this totally upset the calculations of such loyal officers as he had. 
Some of his officers thought that Trans-Oxiana could not be saved 
and wanted to make a defence on the banks of the Oxus. Others 
advised him to fly to Ghazni or Iraq or to some land which the hands 
of, the Mongols and Tatars could not reach. Alone among the people 
around him, the Sultan*s eldest son, Jalaluddin Mankbami, gave him 
the correct advice. The royal family had for several generations lived 
on the taxes of its subjects; this implied a duty to fight for them. And 

2 Yeme (Jeme or Yama) was the son of a blacksmith, who had dedicated him to 
Cheng&’s service. Subetai, the greatest of the Mongol strategists, was his younger 
brefther. 

8 There is a conflict of authorities about the date of this campaign, vide Barthold, 
Turkistan, 37. I have followed the dates and sequence of events given by Minhajus 
Siraj and JuwaynL 
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defence was only possible on fbe eastern side of the Jaxartes in the 
steppe b^ond the cities cm the banics of that great river. Once the 
Mongols crossed the river, it would be too late. He oflFered his services 
to fight Chengiz Khan, if no one else had the courage to do so, but die 
Sultan s nerves had been completely shattered, whatever the cause. 

It is probable that if Jalaluddin, who was the eldest son, had also 
been the acknowledged heir, and the Sultan had placed him in com¬ 
plete charge, the Musalmans would have given a good account of 
themselves. There was no lack of men and material. Jalaluddin was 
young, probably below thirty, a bit rash and too much inclined to risk 
his life in personal combats. Nevertheless, a field-force led by him, 
which avoided pitched battles, wore out the Mongols by small skir¬ 
mishes in a hostile land the language of which they did not under¬ 
stand, cut off their resources, protected the walled towns and gave 
strength and lead to the civil population outside them, had a fairly 
good chance of success. As the future was to show, Jalaluddin had the 
nerves, the courage and the resilience, which the crisis required. The 
mass of the people were loyal to him and as the head of the defence 
force they would have rallied under his banner. 

But the Sultan and his courtiers were afraid of the leadership and 
reputation of Jalaluddin, who had the additional^ misfortune of being 
the son of an Indian mother and was dark in complexion; so misled 
bv his courtiers, the Sultan took a fatal step, which ensured Chengiz 
Khan’s complete success. He divided his immense army of four or 
five lakhs amoog his chief cities and forts with the order to hold them 
against the Mongols. All cities of medieval Ajam were fortified like 
those of India, but Ajam cities had an inner citadel—generally called 
the ark—in which the soldiers were stationed. After the soldiers had 
been put in the inner citadels, no field force was left to oppose the 
Mongol invaders anywhere. The open plain, the unfortified oases and 
villages and the fertile river-banks were left to the Mongols without 
even the show of a struggle. The Mongols could move from city to 
city at will and the hope that garrisons in the arks' would be of any 
use proved an utter delusion.4 

4 The causes of the collapse of the Khwarazmian empire are summarized hy« 
Barthold as follows; (a) To please his mother, Turkan Khatun, the Sultan had ap¬ 
pointed his youngest son, Qutbuddin Adaq Shah, as his heir; the provinces of Khura¬ 
san, Mazendaran and Khwarazm were assigned to Aziaq, but they were governed by 
Turkan Khatun and they did not, in practice, recognize die authority of the Khwarazm 
Shah. The territories of the former Ghurian kingdom, except Herat, were assigned to 
Jalaluddin Mankbami, the Sultain’s eldest son. (b) The relations of the Sultan and his^ 
mother became very bitter after his return from Baghdad, (c) Owing to the firtwa 
(decision) the Sultan had extracted frcnn the ulama against the Caliph, the ulama 
became very hostile to him and this hostility was exacerbated by some acts of the 
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To this terrible error, the Sultan added three jnore for which his 
advisers cannot be held responsible. He spread panic wherever he 
went. Tf every soldier in the army which is about to attack us,* he 
told the people of Samarqand, ‘were to throw in his Whip, the moat of 
your city will be filled up.* He also advised the citizens to leave their 
habitations and to fly to some comer for safety, for the cities were 
sure to be attacked and cmshed like the cities of China. Lastly, as the 
head of the state and the person responsible for its defence, he show¬ 
ed an undue concern for his own safety. He moved from Samarqand 
to Tirmiz (where an attack was made on his life) and reached Naisha- 
pur on 18 April 1220. Here, while his subjects were being slaughtered 
like sheep, he tried for some three weeks to forget all his troubles in 
the company of his harom-women and their petty affairs. 'But on hear¬ 
ing that a Mongol army had been despatched against him, he fled 
towards the east, and after contemplating many other plans, finally 
took refuge in an island of the Caspian sea and died there in 1220. 

PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF CHENGIZ 

Minhajus Siraj, who was about eighteen years old at the time and 
had met a few persons who had seen Chengiz Khan at close quarters, 
gives us an incomplete pen-picture of the great conqueror. But it is 
the best we have from a person who was free to express his opinion : 

‘Reliable witnesses have related that at the time of the invasion of 
Khurasan, Chengiz Khan was fifty-five years of age. A tall, well-built 
man with a robust frame, he had cat-like eyes and the hair of his 
sparse beard had become white. He was extremely brave, wise, far¬ 
sighted, clever and just, excellent in administration and in overthrow¬ 
ing his enemies; but he was also a terrible killer and a ferocious blood- 
shedder, and it is clear to all the world that he had some strange 
qualities. 

‘First, cunning and the miracles of the sinner (isfidraj); they sav 
some satans had become his friends. After every few davs he would 
have a fit and during his unconsciousness he would say all sorts of 

.things. It was like this. When he had his first fit and the satans, after 

• 

•Sultan, such as the execution of Shaikh Majduddin Baghdadi, a disciple of Shaikh 
Najmuddin Kubia, the founder of the Kubravi order of Muslim mystics, (d) 'Mercenary 
armips constituted die sole militaiy force of the Khwarazm Shahs.* The Sultan gave 
preference to the soldiers over the civilians and the peasants, and could not, therefore, 
win^the loyalty of the masses, (e) ‘Neverthd^, in the struggle between the Sultan and 
his mother, the military class and the priesthood were on the side of the latter.' ‘The 
*Khwarazm Shah, therefore, could not depend upon a single element of the administra¬ 
tive system, nor a single class of the population* {Tvrkistan, 375-80). There seems to 
be an dement of exa^ezation in all these items. So far as the military miscalculation 
is concomed, Barthold agrees with me. 
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overpowering his mind, informed him of his forthcoming victory, he 
put the clothes and the cloak he was then wearing in a sealed bag 
and carried it about with him. Whenever this fit was about to over¬ 
power him, (he would put on these clothes) and talk about every 
event, victory, campaign, the appearance of his enemies, and die 
conquest of me territories he wanted. Someone would write dowa all 
he said, put (the papers) in a bag and seal them. When Chengiz 
recovered consciousness, everything was read out to him and he acted 
accordingly. Generally, in fact always, his designs were successful. 

*SeconMy, he knew how to interpret tibe shoulder-blades of she^; 
he was always putting these shoulder-blades on fire, observing the 
roasting and interpreting from die burnt shoulder-blades; in this he 
was unlike the interpreters of Ajam (Persia and Central Asia), who 
merely look at the shoulder-blades. 

^Thirdly, the justice of Chengiz Khan was so severe that no one, 
except the owner, had the courage to pick up a whip that had fallen 
by the road-side. Lying and thelft were things quite unknown in his 
army and no one could find any trace of them. 

* Fourthly, as to the women they captured in Khurasan and the 
whole of Ajam: "If a woman had a husband, no man could have any 
connection with her; but if an infidel {kafir) wanted a married Muslim 
woman, he had to kill the husband first and aftdr that he could take 
possession of the woman.” It was not possible for anyone to tell a lie; 
this fact is known to all.’S 

POLICY OF CHENGIZ KHAN: REIGN OF TERROR, 
WHOLESALE MASSACRES AND PHYSICAL 
LIQUIDATION 

Chengiz Khan, who sincerely believed that II Tengiri had given 
him and his family and his officers the commission to dominate the 
world for all time and that defiance of him was resistance to a clear 
order of II Tengiri, must have been delighted when he heard that he 
would have to face no field-force and that the enormous Khwarazmian 
army had been divided and sealed up in the inner citadels of cities 
or put on the top of inaccessible hill-forts. Though he probably left' 
minor matters for on-the-spot decisions, the main features of his policy • 
must have been decided oefore he reached the Jaxartes. 

For a little less than six centuries the Musalmans had prospered 
in Ajam under chiefs of their own choice—^in any case of their’ own 
faith and very often of their own speedi and ldni*ed. It was obvious 
that the power of Chengiz Khan and his family could not be perma-* 

5 Tabaqat-4 NosH Persian text, 373*79. 
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nently established unless a very large number of Musalmans were 
massacred and at least half of their largest cities had been levelled 
with the ground. Chengiz was prepared to kill as many Musalmans 
as may be necessary, and, to be on the safe side, a lot more. In any 
case it was ll Tengirfs order; consequently, Chengiz in clear conscience 
was not responsible. This reign of terror through wholesale massacres 
was a warning to all mankind; there was nothing secret about it; 
Chengiz and his successors wanted it to be advertized to the whole 
world. Consequently, the official historians of the Mongols, like 
Juwayni and Rashiduddin, while justifying these massacres as due to 
‘disobedience and revolt’, are careful in explaining their exact character 
and extent. Writers hostile to the Mongols, like Minhajus Siraj, relate 
the same massacres from a different angle. But there is no substantial 
difference in thier accounts. On the other hand, Chengiz IChan could 
hardly have failed to see that if he killed all the inhabitants, there 
would be no one from whom any taxes could be realized. Consequent¬ 
ly, he followed a different policy with respect to different regions. 

(a) Chengiz had no quarrel with the inhabitants of Turkistan; the 
few cities in that region had been harassed by Kushluq on religious 
grounds; when Yeme promised them religious toleration, they were 
quite sati.sfied. Muslim culture here was struggling for a footing in the 
cities with Chinese cfllture; it was not to be found in the steppe region. 
Also the Musalmans for about a century had been accustomed to non- 
Muslim rulers, and three of its leading chiefs, including a Musalman, 
Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, had joined Chengiz with their armies. 
Consequently, there were no massacres in Turkistan. Since the region 
lay on the main route of the Mongols, its continued prosperity was 
necessary for the supply of provisions to passing troops. 

(b) Trans-Oxiana or Mawaraun Nahr (including the cities east of 
the Jaxartes) was a different proposition. This region had been under 
the overlordship of the Gor Khans, but direct government had been 
in the hands of Muslim chiefs. In the heart of this region, on the banks 
of Zarafshan river, were the great Muslim cities of Bukhara and 
Samarqand, which had prospered as the cultural centres of Islam in 
‘spite of civil wars and continued maladministration. Chengiz had 
^already decided to put this region under the direct government of his 
second son, Chaghatai, but his government would prove ephemeral 
unless it was established after fearful massacres and the total anni- 
hilatibn of local chiefs. At the same time some subjects and some 
revenue had to be left for Chaghatai. So it was decided to wipe 
^me cities like Samarqand and Bukhara and to spare the houses and 
inhabitants of others. But almi^t all cities were thoroughly plundered. 

(c) The Khurasan of those days had a much larger area die 
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present Iranian province of that name. Its four great towns were 
Merv (the former capital of the Seljuqs), Balkh in northern Afghan- 
istan» Naishapur and Herat. Chengiz decided on the complete 
destruction of these cities, which have not been rebuilt on their old 
sites. Other towns, which offered any resistance, were to be wiped off 
and no family capable of leading an opposition to the Mongols was 
allowed to survive. The same treatment was to be meted but to 
Khwarazm and the towns in its neighbourhood, and also to the 
inhabited parts of the former kingdom of Ghur. 

(d) Chengiz at this stage was not concerned with southern Persia, 
the rulers of which after seeing the fate of Khurasan, hastened to 
offer their submission. Jalaluddin, the ruler of Alamut, also offered 
his allegiance and Chengiz accepted it. Running across the centre of 
Iran is the great Kavir dasht and Chengiz did not waste his time in 
crossing it. Azarbaijan and Iraq were plundered by passing Mongol 
armies, but no annexation was attempted at this stage. 

JUWAYNI ON THE EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION 

Some idea of the havoc wrought is given by Juw’ayni, our primary 
authority on the subject: 

‘Wherever there was a king or a ruler, or the governor of a city 
that offered him resistance, Chengiz annihilated him together with 
his family and followers, kinsmen and strangers; so that where 
there had been a hundred thousand people, there remained, without 
exaggeration, not a hundred souls alive, as a proof of which state¬ 
ment may be cited the fate of various cities, whereof mention has 
been made in the proper places.^... 

‘When Chengiz took Bukhara and Samarqand, he contented 
himself with slaughtering and looting once only, and did not go to 
the extreme of a general massacre. As for the adjoining territories 
that were subject to these towns or bordered on them, since for 
the most part they tendered submission, the hand of molestation 
was to some extent withheld from them. And afterwards, the 
Mongols pacified the survivors and proceeded with the work of 
reconstruction, so that at the present time, i.e. in a.h. 658 (a.d. 1259- 
60) the prosperity and well-being of these districts have in some 
cases attained their original level and in others have closely 
approached it. It is otherwise with Khurasan and Iraq,7 - which 
countries are afflcted with a hectic fever and a chronic ague. Eveiy 

6 Tartithri Jahan Gmha, Persian text, Vol. I, 17; Boyle’s translation, Vol. II, 23i 

7 Hiia refers to the destru^on of Iraq by Juwayni’s master, Halaku, and not by 
Chengiz. 
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town and every village has been several times subjected to pillage 
and massacre and has suffered confusion for years, so that even 
though there be generation and increase until the Resurrection, 
the population will not attain to a tenth of what it was before. The 
history thereof may be ascertained from the records of ruins and 
midden-heaps declaring how fate has painted her deeds upon 
palace-walls.'S 

Hamdullah Mustaufi in his Nuzhatiil Qiilub, which was written 
about a century after the Mongol invasion, declared that Iran had not 
attained to even a third of its pre-Mongol prosperity. 

The wonderful stupidity of Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had indi¬ 
cated to Chengiz the policy he should follow. The walled cities, with 
their inner citadels full of soldiers, would give up all hope once they 
had been surrounded by the Mongol troops and could not expect the 
vanished Khwarazmian authority to come to their rescue. Chengiz had 
enough trained Chinese artisans to make the catapults {munjaniqs) 
and other sieging apparatus necessary for battering down the city- 
walls; and he made it clear that in case of resistance both the civil 
population and the soldiers would be put to death while their women¬ 
folk would be enslaved and distributed among the officers and men, 
while in case of submission, the soldiers would be killed but not the 
civil population. * 

But the behaviour of the Mongols in the first cities that submitted 
to them left the civil population in no doubt as to what sort of survival 
it could expect. All the inhabitants, both men and women, were 
marched out of the city and kept out, while the Mongols plundered 
their houses. Then the young men were picked up and added as levy 
or hashr to march against the next town for such hard labour as the 
Mongol army required. Ten men of this levy were generally put in 
charge of one Mongol soldier. Most of the preparatory work before 
the siege, and the destruction of city-houses afterwards, had to be 
done by this Muslim levy {hashr) under the whip of the Mongols. As 
the Mongol army needed trained artisans, and there was also a shortage 
of such artisans in the steppe region, all good artisans were picked up 
and either c^ried along with the army or marched towards Turkistan 
and Mongolia. Finally, when a city was in Mongol hands, the soldiers 
m the inner citadel or ark were captured and killed while the citadel 
was levelled with the streets. 

Faced ^th these cruel alternatives, the civil population of almost 
all cities decided to surrender and left the soldiers to their fate. 
Fighting men stationed on the top of inaccessible hill-forts, which 

8 Tanm-t Jahan CMa, Persian text. Vol. I. 75. (Boyle’s translation). 
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could not be reached by ladders or injured by munjaniq-stones, could 
defy Mongol troops for some months till their provisions were finished 
or they were paralyzed by epidemics, but no such resistance was 
possible for the populous cities of Trans-Oxiana and Khurasan. And 
the levies and artisans of every city that was reduced strengthened 
the Mongol army and its striking power. , 

If these features of the military situation are kept in mind, the 
various movements of Chengiz*s seven years’ campaign will be seen 
in their proper perspective. 

FATE OF THE CITIES ON THE JAXARTES FRONTIErQ 

There was no army to dispute the passage of the Jaxartes with 
Chengiz. He despatched Juji against Jund; his second and third sons, 
Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Otrar; and his other officers against 
Khojend, Fanakat, etc.; wnile he personally proceeded against Samar- 
qand and Bukhara. Otrar was defended by Ghayir Khan with an army 
of 60,000; the city resisted for five months after which Ghayir’s sub¬ 
ordinate, Qaracha, surrendered with his men in the hope of mercy 
but was put to death. The inhabitants, ‘both wearers of the veil and 
those who wore kulah (hat) and turbans’ were taken out of the city, 
while the Mongols plundered their houses. Young men were picked 
up for the levy {hashr) and the artisans for service. Ghayir Khan 
retreated into the ark with 20,000 soldiers. They held out for another 
month and died fighting. No other city in Trans-Oxiana was able to 
hold out for so long. Juji sent a Muslim merchant, Haji Hasan, who 
had long been in Chengiz s service, to ask the citizens of Sughnaq to 
submit. But some persons attacked Haji with cries of Allah-o-Akbar 
and put him to death. In retaliation for this, the Mongols slaughtered 
the whole population in seven days. 

Ozkent and Barligh-Kent: There was no great resistance and no 
general slaughter. Ashnas: The garrison fought bravely and most of 
the soldiers were martyred. Jund: Qutlugh I^an, the commander of 
the garrison, retreated with his men to ]^warazm across the desert. 
The inhabitants were quite helpless when the Mongols arrived there 
on 21 April 1219. They were taxen out of the city and kept on a plain 
for nine days and nights, while the Mongols plundered the city. Then 
one Ali Khoja, a person bom near Bi^ara who had entered the 
service of the Mongols long before their rise to power, was left’ in 
charge of the place. Fanakat: The garrison led by Iltegu Malik fought 
f OT th ree days and then asked for quarter. All soldiers were put to^ 

9 For the sake of clarity ffie names of cities in these two paragraphs have been put 
in italics. 
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death but the civil population, apart from the artisans and the young 
men required for the levy, was spared. Khojend'. Timur MahJc, the 
commander, fortified himself in an island and then escaped to the 
Khwarazm Shah after a series of heroic exploits, but Khojend shared 
the fate of other cities and its young men were drafted into the hashr 
(levy). Here the number of ihe levy is given as 50,000 while the 
Mongol army was 20,000. 

SACK OF BUKHARA AND SAMARQAND 

Though Samarqand was nearer, Chengiz decided to proc^d first 
against Bukhara by way of Zamaq and Nur. Both cities surrendered 
and were treated in the usual Mongol manner. They were required 
to provide levies against Bukhara but the people of Nur were left with 
the minimum required for their industiy and agriculture. The citadel 
of Bukhara was in charge of Kok Khan, a Mongol who had fled from 
Chengiz and taken service with the Sultan. Kok decided to fight to 
the bitter end, but the citizens preferred to submit and sent their 
religious representatives to invite Chengiz into the town. Chengiz 
mounted the pulpit of the Friday mosque and demanded: ‘The 
countryside is empty of fodder; fill the stomachs of our horses.* At 
tliat moment the great religious leaders were looking after the horses 
of the Mongols, while cases in which the Qurans used to be kept were 
being collected for use as mangers for the horses. He next summoned 
280 of the richest men to his camp and his speech again was brief; 
T am the punishment of God; if you had not committed great sins, 
God would not have sent a punishment like me upon you... There is 
no need to declare your property that is above the ground; tell me 
what is under the earth.* A Mongol or Turkish basqaq was appointed 
over each of the 280 men to see that they collected all mat was 
possible. 

But the problem of Kok Khan and die garrison in the ark remained. 
They were fighting to sell their lives as dear as possible and sallied 
forth against the Mongols both day and night. Now the houses of 
Bukhara were made entirely of wood, apart from the Juma mosque 
‘and a few palaces; consequently, when Chengiz ordered the houses 
•near the ark to be set on fire, the whole city was consumed by the' 
flames. Ultimately the ark was captured and all soldiers were put to 
death. Further, as to the Qanqali Turksio, all male children, who stood 
higher than the butt of a whip, were put to death, and more than 
thirty thousand comses were counted, ‘while their smaller children 
"^nd the children oi their notables and their women-folk, slender as 

XO TaHkh4 Johan Gusho, Boyle'f tmulatioo, VdL I, 107, 
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the cypress, were reduced to slavery.* All the civil inliabitants of 
Bukhara, male and female, were brought out to the plain of Musalla, 
outside the city; the young and the middle-aged, who were fit for 
service in the levy against Samarqand were picked up, and the rest 
were spared. When Chengiz left the place, ‘BuMiara was a level plain.’ 

The Sultan had thrown a garrison of 60,000 Turks and 50,000 
Tajiks into Samarqand and strengthened its defence. It was thought 
that ‘Samarqand could stand a siege of some years’; so Chengiz decided 
to subdue the country round Samarqand first, and when he had 
finished doing so, the fate of Samarqand was sealed. Chengiz did not 
fight for two days after he had encircled the city; on the third and 
fourth day there was some fighting; on the fifth day the civil population 
sent its Qazi and Shaikhul Islam to offer its submission. The city- 
ramparts were pulled down and next day the citadel was captured 
between the morning and afternoon prayers. About thirty thousand 
Qanqalis and Turks with some twenty high amirs of the Sultan were 
put to death; but some fifty thousand people whom the Qazi and the 
Shaikhul Islam had taken under their protection were left unmolested. 
The rest of the population was taken out and counted, while their 
houses were plundered. Some thirty thousand men were selected for 
their craftsmanship and an equal number for the levy; the rest were 
allowed to return to their desolated houses.* But these compulsory 
levies were required from Samarqand again and again, and owing to 
this the city was completely ruined. 

Before the fighting at Samarqand had commenced, Chengiz sent 
his two great oflScers, the brothers Yeme and Subetai, with thirty 
thousand men to pursue the Sultan, and after the fall of the city he 
sent his sons, Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Khwarazm. He passed the 
spring of 1221 near Samarqand and then moved to the meadows of 
Naqshab. 

KHWARAZM 

The citizens refused to submit. ‘They opposed the Mongols in all 
the streets and quarters of the town; in every lane they engaged in 
battle and in every culrde-sa€ they resisted stoutly... The greater part 
of the town was destroyed; the houses with their goods and treasures 
were but mounds of earth and the Mongols despaired of benefiting 
from the stores of their wealth.* When the Mongols succeeded in 
capturing the town, which now lay in shambles, they drove th6 people 
into the open; more than a hundred thousand craftsmen were selected 
and sent to the countries of the east; the children and young wonfen 
were taken away as captives. Order was given for tne rest to be 
^u^t^ed; every Mongol scddier had to execute twenty-foiur persons. 
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No inhabitants were left. AH the dasht —or the steppe region of the 
west—^so far as the Mongol and Tatar horse may reach was given to 
Juji as his family inheritance. 

CAMPAIGN OF YEME AND SUBETAI 

The mission of these two brothers was to capture the Sultan aUve; 
in this they failed. But Subetai succeeded in capturing Turkan 
Khatun and the Sultan s haram in the Mazendaran castle of Hal along 
with his wazir, Nasiruddin. When they were brought before Chengiz 
at Taliqan, he had Nasiruddin tortured and all the male sons of &e 
Sultan put to death. Jalaluddin Mankbami and some other sons of 
the Sultan, who had kept him company till the last moment, succeed¬ 
ed in escaping the Mongols. Nevertheless, the circumambulation of 
the Caspian sea by Yeme and Subetai ranks as one of the great feats 
of military^ history. Their army of 30,000 was really insufficient for the 
conquest of the region, and very often Yeme and Sabetai had to 
march separately. They resorted to massacres wherever they could, in 
order to create an atmosphere of terror in which provisions may be 
forthcoming. Ultimately after plundering Azarbaijan and Iraq, diey 
marched north through Darbend, a narrow passage between the 
Caucasus mountains and the Caspian sea, and returned to join 
Chengiz by way of th^; Qipchaq steppe, north of the Caspian. The 
real importance of this campaign lay in its exploratory character in 
northern Iran. Several important Mongol armies were destined to try 
this path again. 

TULUl's CONQUEST OF KHURASAN AND MERV 

Chengiz had kept his youngest son, Tului, with him. But after the 
massacre at Balkh, he gave Tului one man from every unit of ten and 
sent him to conquer Khurasan and, in particular, to lay waste the 
great cities of Merv, Naishapur and Herat. Tului, who was destined 
to end his life as a wretched and paralytic drunkard, mortally afraid 
of the spirits of those whom he had killed, was singularly inhuman 
and efficient at this stage of his life. Opinion in Khurasan was keenly 
divided between those who wished to submit and those who insisted 
on* resistance to the bitter end. Also fear of the Mongols had brought 
a lot of people to the Merv valley, including 70,000 Turkomans. Tidui 
made short work of the Turkomans and compelled the city to submit. 
Then by an act of terrible barbarity, he crushed all opposition. AU die 
inhabitants of Merv, both men and women, were brought out, k^t 
on "the plain for four days and nights and then ordered to be put to 
death. Every Mongol soldier had to execute three to four hundred 
persons. One Saiy\'id Izzuddin Nasseba, along with some friends who 
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bad escaped the massacre, passed thirteen days and ni^ts in count¬ 
ing such corpses as they could easily discover. The total came to one 
million and three hundred thousand (February 1221). This does not 
seem to be an exaggerated figure in view of the fertility of the Merv 
valley. But people collected in the city again and again and were 
repeatedly destroyed. 

NAISHAPUR 

Naishapur seems to have made terms with Yeme, but the recur¬ 
ring Mongol demands for provisions had driven the people to acute 
distress. Now that the complete destruction of Khurasan cities had 
been decided upon, an excuse for attacking Naishapur was not diffi¬ 
cult to find. While Tului was attacking Merv, Toghachar Kurgen, a 
son-in-law of Chengiz, appeared before Naishapur with an army of 
10,000. He was shot dead by a stray arrow, and apologists for Mongol 
misdeeds have found in this a justification for the complete destruc¬ 
tion of Naishapur. While waiting for Tului’s arrival, Toghachars 
army withdrew to attack smaller towns. Sabzwar (also called Baihaq) 
was captured after three days of severe fighting, a general massacre 
was ordered and 70,000 corpses were counted. Two other cities, 
Nuqan and Qar, were also conquered and they* inhabitants slaughter¬ 
ed. Tului on his arrival refused to accept the submission of Naishapur. 
So the battle commenced on Wednesday (7 April 1221) and by 
Saturday the city-ramparts were in Mongol hands. All the inhabitants 
were brought out and slaughtered; Toghacharis wife then entered the 
city with her escort and slew those who had survived. Even cats and 
dogs were not spared. 

‘The only inhabitants of Naishapur left alive were forty artisans, 
who were taken to Turkistan on account of their skill. For seven 
days and nights water was flown into the city so that barley may 
be sown there. It is said in some histories that the dead were 
counted for twelve days and that there were one million and forty 
thousand corpses, apart from the corpses of women and children.’!! 

The corpses of men had, for this purpose, been piled up in sepa¬ 
rate heaps from those of women and children. Nothing remains now 
on the site of the great historic city. ‘I have shot sandgrouse within 
the area surrounded by the broken-down walls of ancient Naishapur, 
and I saw crops of barley growing in unconscious imitation qf the 
Mongol sowings’, Sir Percy Sykes tells us in his History of Persia, !2 

11 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. V, 37. Persian text. 

12 History of Persia, VoL II, 81. 
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But there are two large mounds in the area covered wldi earth, con¬ 
sisting probably of the rubble of Naishapur houses collected by the 
local levy; for this operation was necessary before the city could be 
converted into sown fields. 

f * 

HERAT 

Malik Shamsuddin Jurfani, whom Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had 
placed in dbarge of Herat with about a hundred thousand soldiers, 
swore that he would under no circumstances submit to the Mongols 
and Tatars. So a stem stmggle followed on Tului’s arrival. But when 
the Malik died, opinion among' the garrison was divided. Finally, 
when Tului personally spoke to them from the moat and assured 
them with fearful oaths that he would be content with half the tribute 
they used to pay to the Khwarazm Shah, they decided to submit. 
Tului put to death some 12,000 soldiers who were in the service of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbami, placed Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr in 
charge of the administration, subject to the control of a Mongol 
shuhna, Mantakatai, and then returned to join his father at Taliqan. 

But when Jalaluddin Mankbami, after reaching Ghazni and 
reorganizing his armv there, defeated a Mongol force at Parwan, 
mmour and wishful thiiiking interpreted this very temporary gain to 
mean a complete collapse of the Mongols. Both the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
a first hand authority for this region, and the Rauzatiis Safa tell us 
that the Musalmans of many cities of Khurasan rose in rebellion and 
put the Mongol shuhnas fkotwals) to death. Chengiz, taken aback by 
this sudden revolt, blamed Tului for not using his sword and spear 
effectively and sent Ilchikdai No^'an with 80,000 men and clear, in- 
stmetions to kill the whole population of Herat. Ilchikdai succeeded 
in reducing Herat after a siege of six months and seventeen days and 
forced his way into the city on a Friday morning (a.d. 1222). Tor 
seven days the Mongols devoted themselves exclusively to killing, 
burning and destroying the buildings. A little less than one million 
and six hundred thousand of the inhabitants were martyred.* Ilchik¬ 
dai then proceeded against the fort of Kaliwayan, but he sent back a 
Mongol contigent of 10,000, who put to death about a hundred 
thousand Musalmans who had collected at Herat again. 

‘Ultimately only the Khafih, Maulana Sharfuddin, and fifteen other 
persons, whose names are recorded in the Tarilsh-i Herat, were 
^ left. One of these fifteen came out of his hiding place after the 
‘Tatars had left. He seated himself before the (empty) shop of a 
sweet-meat seller (hilwai) and seeing no one within sight, he 
passed his hand over his face and exclaimed: “Thank God, I have 
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been able to breathe for a moment in peace.** Twenty-four persons 
from the suburbs of Herat jdned them, and for fifteen years there 
was no one in the city or territoary of Herat except these forty men. 
They lived in the dome of the mausoleum of Malik Ghiyasuddin,i3 
whi^ the Mongols had not destroyed. For a time if anyone 
managed to survive in s(»ne hidden nook or corner in the region 
from the Oxus to the territory of Astrabad (in Mazendaran), he 
had to live on dry bread and carrion.*l4 

MARCH OF CHENGIZ TO THE INDUS 

Towards the end of the summer, 1221, Chengiz advanced south 
to the city of Tirmiz on the northern bank of the Oxus. The people 
refused to submit. On the eleventh day the Mongols took the place 
by storm; Chengiz divided all the inhabitants among his soldiers for 
execution and the city-houses were levelled with the ground. He then 
fixed his winter-quarters at Kanqurt and Shuman, two places in 
Tajikistan, and sent his soldiers to subdue the territory of Badakhshan 
across the Oxus. In the spring of 1222 he crossed the Oxus himself. 
Balkh, south of the Oxus, was then a prosperous city and the number 
of its notable inhabitants alone came to 50,000.15 The inhabitants 
sent their representatives to Chengiz and submitted, but the sequel 
showed that in Balkh, as in the case of Herat later, Chengiz was not 
prepared to allow the inhabitants to survive. On the excuse that a 
census had to be taken, all the inhabitants were brought to a plain 
outside tlie city-walls and there distributed among the soldiers for 
execution. 

Chengiz*s apologists justify his crime on the ground that Sultan 
Jalaluddin had established himself at Ghazni. So far as the cities of 
Khurasan and Afghanistan were concerned, the same fate awaited the 
inhabitants whether they submitted to Chengiz*s demand or decided 
to fight. The garrison of the Taliqan fort refused to be lured by 
Chengiz Khan's lying promises of survival in case of. submission; they 
fought day and night tor six months and showed what proper leader¬ 
ship could have achieved. Chengiz Khan was helpless till the arrival ■ 
of Tului enabled him to capture the fort. As was to be expected, no . 
trace of the fort or the inhabitants was left. At Bamiyan the elder son 
of Chaghatai was killed by a stray arrow. ‘Chengiz in retaliation 
ordered his men to capture the place as soon as possible and to spare 
no living creatures^—^not even cats and dogs. The wombs of pregnant 

• 

13 Probably the mausoleum of Sultau Chiyasuddin Ghuri is meant. 

14 Sauzatus Snfa, Vol. V, 38-39. 

15 Ihid,, 36. 
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women were cut open, the heads of babies were severed; and the 
ramparts, palaces and houses were levelled wiA the ground/W 

CAREER OF SULTAN JALALUDDIN MANKBARNI 

Alauddin Khwarazm Shah Had assigned the conquered kingdcmi 
of Ghazni to his eldest son, Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbami, who, unable 
to find a footing anywhere else, reached Ghazni after a series of hair¬ 
breadth escapes. Here a Khwarazmian army of 50,000 had been 
stationed under Amin Malik and a Ghurian army under Saifuddin 
Ighraq also came to his support. Jalaluddin spent the winter at 
Ghazni but with the advent of the spring, 1222, he marched against 
the Mongol generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor, and defeated them at 
the battle of Parwan, a place on the border of Bamiyan. But the 
popular desire for an able leader against the Mongols was paralyzed 
by the anarchic behaviour of the chiefs. Amin Malik and Saifuddin 
Ighraq quarrelled over a horse; Amin struck Ighraq on the head with 
a whip, and because Jalaluddin was in no position to punish Amin 
Malik, Ighraq and the Ghurians left the Sultan in a body. They were 
destined to perish within two months at the hands of each other and 
>the Mongols. But Jalaluddms strength was also shattered and he 
began to make arrangements for crossing the Indus and finding refuge 
in India. Chengiz's army overtook him just as he was about to cross 
the river. Jalaluddin after fighting valiantly drove back the Mongols, 
who had hemmed him on all sides, and then turning round plunged 
his horse into the Indus and swam across it, holding his royal canopy 
in his hand. On reaching the other side, he pitched his canopy on Ae 
ground and sat down in its shade. Chengiz was surprised. *Such a son 
must a father have!’ he remarked and ordered his Mongols not to 
shoot. 

Jalaluddms future career cannot be described here. He had left 
almost everything on the other side of the Indus—his family, his 
treasure and his troops. He attempted for a few years to establish 
himself in India but his repeated efforts having failed, he marked 
^ through Kerman to Isfahan and Tabriz, and after a career marked by 
vigour, courage and reckless personal valour, he was killed by some 
‘ Kurds in 1231. Alone among the Muslim generals of his day, ne had 
at no time been afraid of meeting the Mongols. 

MONGOL CONQUEST OF GHUR 

^ A few words are necessary to complete our account of the Mongol 
conquest of the former kingdom of Ghur. Uzbeg Ta'i was sent to 

16 Ibid., 36. 
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pursue Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbariii; he was unable to find the Sultan 
but defeated Qubacha; he laid siege to Multan till the advent of the 
summer heat compelled him to return and he plundered the suburbs 
of Lahore on the way. The people of Ghazni submitted to Ogtai; 
nevertheless all of tliem, except the chosen artisans, were put to 
death. Chengiz ordered the Indian slaves in his camp to scour four 
hundred mans of rice each; after they had finished this work, they 
were all executed.i7 A contingent of Ogtai’s army was sent against 
Firuz Koh in 1222; the inhabitants were killed and Firuz Kdh was 
completely destroyed. Sayafrud and Tulak seem to have been the 
only forts that survived Mongol investments, but most of their inhabi¬ 
tants were killed by Mongol troops when they came down after the 
sieges were over.l® Alone among the forts of Ajam, Tulak succeeded 
in standing a siege of four years with success. Minhajus Siraj gives 
the names of five strong forts of Gharjistan; they were all conquered 
by Ogtai’s contingents in 1222. More interesting is the case of the 
inaccessible forts of Kalwan and Fiwar, situated opposite to each 
other about sixty miles from Herat. They were besieged by Sadi Jazbi 
and Arsalan Khan of Kax^aliq. Seizing them by force was not possible, 
but epidemics killed the garrisons of both forts in about a year and 
then the Mongols were able to capture them.i^ ^ 

The shoulder-blades of sheep, which he consulted, would not 
allow Chengiz to proceed to China by way of India; at the same time 
his agents informed him that the attitude of Tangut (Hsia) and the 
Kin was becoming hostile. Nevertheless, his homeward journey was 
leisurely. In the precincts of Samarqand he is said to have had dis¬ 
cussions with two Muslim scholars and expressed his agreement with 
the Islamic belief in God and all its four rites except the Haj. ‘God is 
everywhere, and you can find him everywhere.’ He further gave an 
order exempting Muslim religious leaders {imams) and qazis from all 
taxes. 

Chengiz Khan reached his homeland in 1224. His last years were 
devoted to the conquest of Tangut, but he died in Ramazan, a.h. 624, 
(August 1227) before the conquest had been completed. He was 
buried in the usual manner of the Mongols, or rather of the steppe’ 
chiefs throughout the ages. ‘It is the custom of these people’, says 
Minhajus Siraj, 


17 Tdbaqat-4 tJasirt, Persian text, 361. A Persian man is meant; it would be 
rotigbly file amount of rice you could hold in your two hands. 

18 Ibid.f 364-70. Minhajus Siraj, who fought in Tulak, gives details about both forts, 
W 357-6Q, 
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‘that when one of their chiefs dies, they build under the ground a 
house or a cell {suffa) according to the status of the man, who has 
gone to HeU. They decorate the place with a throne, carpets, ves¬ 
sels and plenty of costly things. His arms and anything he was 
specially fond of are put there. Some of his women and slave- 
girls and any persons for whom he had greater affection than for 
all others are also placed in the cells. Then the place is filled up 
with the earth, and trees are planted above it, so that it becomes 
impossible to find the spot. This custom of theirs is very well 
known to all Musalmans. 20 

Chengiz’s death was kept secret for three months to enable his 
officers to complete the conquest of Tangut. The whereabouts of his 
grave are unknown. 

The man, who had gloried in dealing out (ieath on the largest scale 
that history has recorded and had gloated over the rotting corpses of 
his enemies and made wine-cups of their skulls, was now summoned 
in his turn to be the victim of insects and worms. His position as the 
greatest criminal in human history cannot he questioned. He had seen 
life in all its phases, and his character and capacities had developed 
with experience. His ruthlessness had enabled him to unite the steppe 
uluses into a homoganeous unit by the comj^lete annihilation of all 
rival chiefs. His high grade intelligence cannot be doubted nor his 
genius for organization. But his military victory in Ajam, as the pre¬ 
ceding account shows, was due primarily to his capacity for striking 
below the belt—in fact, to his meanness of character in attacking the 
civil population on a wholesale scale, a type of warfare which the 
sedentary Musalmans and Chinese had not expected. 

What the Musalmans suffered requires no further comment. But 
what about the shepherd-soldiers of the steppe, by whatever name 
we may call them—Mongols, Tatars or Turks, ‘who knew not the 
difference between the clean and the unclean’? For them, as the 
futiirti was to show, tlwi whole enterprise had been an enormous 
swindle. ‘The children and grandchildren of Chengiz Khan*, Jiiwayni 
•wrote about 1259, ‘are more than ten thousand, each of whom has his 
,position {muqam, statics), yurt (territory), army and equipment.*21 
Since the leaders of the local groups had l>een totally annihilated, the 
descendants of Chengiz and his officers dominated Ajam for a cen¬ 
tury and a half till Timur replaced them bv an official group of his 
own choice. But what of the ordinary fighting men? Even victory 
4neant death for many, while the spoils—^fodder, cattle and the like, 

20 im., 307. 

21 Tarikh-{ Johan Gvska^ P^rsi^n text, Vol. I, 31; Boyle’s Translation, Vol I, 40, 
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which they collected—could not last. Gradually the steppe element 
among them died out, or, to use Napoleon’s favourite phrase, it was 
^consumed’. An attempt was made—^and not without success—^to 
Mongolize the unhappy Muslim levies, both Turks and Persians, who 
had been compelled to join the Mongol armies and they gradually 
replaced the steppe element. 

Chengiz was tolerant in religious matters; he did not prevent his 
closest relations from embracing Christianity or Islam. But they were 
expected to continue his yasas —i.e. the supremacy of the steppe 
governing class along with its barbarous customs. To paint Chengiz 
Khan as a great legislator, after the manner of Sir Henry Howorth, 
is a terrible mistake. These yasas, no doubt, had a temporary value 
for conserving the supremacy of the steppe aristocracy. But a careful 
examination of these yasas, which can be easily compiled from 
Persian sources, shows that none of them was a contribution to human 
progress. The criminal yasas are barbarous and their only object was 
to maintain a high standard of military discipline. Concerning civil 
rights there are no yasas at all. 

Still nothing succeeds like success. The total destruction of all 
independent and opposition leaders had ensured that for over a cen¬ 
tury all civil wars in Ajam would be between the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan and his officers, and that they would annihilate each 
other in the way he had taught them so well. 



V. THE QA-ANS AND THE MONGOL ULUSES 


THE ULUSES 

Having no opponents left in the territory he governed and which he 
reckoned as one year*s journey, Chengiz proceeded to teach his sons 
and relations the benefits of unity by the sort of arguments we find in 
Aesop’s Fables. They remembered his teachings for just twenty-four 
years; after that they began to kill each other with those refineirients 
of cruelty which they had learnt from him. Chengiz’s idea seems to 
have been that his four sons and their descendants should have their 
separate uluses (armies, hordes, kingdoms) and that the unity of his 
family and his empire should be maintained by a Qa-an, nominated 
by his predecessor and accepted by a Quriltai or Assembly of princes 
and high officers after his death. 

The expansion of the Mongol empire continued till Chengiz’s 
grandsons, Mangu, Halaku and Qubalai. Thereafter its separate parts 
l)egan to shrink before their enemies. Chengiz had divided his empire 
between his four song, but civil wars and revolutions made many 
changes. However, there were no enemies to fear, and we find the 
following uluses or kingdoms under the descendants of Chengiz. 

(1) The White Horde: 

Juji, Chengiz’s eldest son, had been assigned the whole of the 
western steppe. He died during his father’s life-time. His eldest son, 
Orda, became the niler of the White Horde, north-east of the Jaxartes. 
It was united with the Golden Horde bv Tughtamish Ghiyasuddin 
(1376-91 ).i 

(2) The Golden Horde : 

Batu, the second son of Juji, ruled over the Golden Horde, which 
was destined to expand into Russia and eastern Europe and was the 
most fortunate of all the uluses. Its power was crushed by Timur. 
'Persian writers refer to it as Vlusd Juji. 

(3) Mongolia : 

Since inheritance by Mongol law went to the youngest son, the 
uluses of Mongolia were inherited by Tului. The Ming dvnasty, which 

1 Stanley Lane-Poole, Mohofimuidan Dynasties, 321. This Horde had eight or 
njleis, but our Persian historians knovy Ijttle about it, 
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overthrew the Mongols in China, established its supremacy over 
Mongolia also. After 1634 the descendants of Tului were mere 
vassals of China. 

(4) The Yuan Dynasty of China : 

When Mangu Qa-an came to the throne in 1248, he decided that 
one of his brothers, Qubalai, was to be the ruler of China and the 
other, Halaku, was to be the ruler of Iran. Two dynasties ruling 
China, the Kin and the Ilsia (or Tangiit), had been already over¬ 
thrown. Qubalai succeeded in overthrowing the Sung, the dynasty 
ruling southern China, by 1280. But the Yuan D\masty founded by 
Qubalai was basically weak, and the Chinese drove the Mongols out 
of their country in 1370. 

(5) The II Khans of Iran : 

Halaku succeeded in completing the conquest of Iran by 1258. 
His dynasty continued to govern the country till 1334. 

(6) The Ogtai-Chagfiatai Ulus: 

The original territory assigned to Ogtai is hard to discover; it pro¬ 
bably extended from Lake Balkash to the frontiers of the Golden 
Horde. Chaghatai was given Trans-Oxiana and Tinkistan. During the 
Qurihai of 1251, many Chaghatai and Ogtai princes were put to 
death, but they succeeded in establishing their joint sovereignty over 
Central Asia in the reign of Qubalai. Only the last two uluses concern 
us here. 

THE MONGOL QA-ANS; OGTAI 

Aftpr careful consideration Chengiz decided that his third son, 
Ogtai, was the proper person to succeed him as Qa-an and he took 
the consent of Tului and Chaghatai to this arrangement. Chengiz*s 
choice was duly confirmed by a Quriltai held in 1229. Ogtai was less 
hard-hearted than his brothers, and he was always so tipsy that they 
considered him to be generous. In the conquered territories there was. 
certainly a lessening of the terror, but the expansion of the empire 
continued with the customary massacres. An end was put to the Kin' 
kingdom and the last ruler of that dynasty burnt himself to death. 
Subetai, the Mongol military genius, was sent with several priiices, 
such as Kuyuk (son of Ogtai) and Mangu (son of Tului) to help' Batu 
against the princes of eastern Europe. They managed to reach 
Saxony and their progress was murderous as usual. Chamurghan, who* 
was sent to Iran, succeeded in breaking the power of Jalaluddin 
Mankbami and plundered Azarbaijan and Iraq. In India the Mongols 
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succeeded in plundering Lahore (1241), but the day after its fall news 
was brought mat the great Qa-an s heart had stopped beating during 
a fit of drunkenness. Tului had died of the same complaint a little 
earlier. Chaghatai died soon after. 

INTERREGNUM : TURAKINA KHATUN : KAYUK 

Ogtai had nominated his grandson, Shirman, to succeed him but 
the matter had to be confirmed by a Quriltai and pending it, Ortai*s 
senior widow, Turakina Kliatun, acted as regent. Turakina wanted her 
own son, Kayuk, to be elected; but as she was a woman with intense 
likes and dislikes and was moreover in the hands of a Muslim adven> 
turess, Fatima, anarchy reigned supreme at the Mongol centre for 
five years. 

Kayuk was elected Qa-an by the Quriltai of 1246, He put an end 
to his mother’s misgovernment and she died soon after.2 But Kayuk 
was unfit for his high office, and could not keep the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan together. In 1248 Kayuk and Batu, the premier 
Chengezi prince who had not com© to the Quriltai of 1246, began 
marching against each other, apparently with the intention of fight¬ 
ing. But when they were at a week’s journey from each other— 
Kayuk was to the north of Beshbaligh and Batu was at Ala-qama— 
Kayuk died suddenly* at the age of forty-three. 

MANGU QA-AN 

On the pretext that he was suffering from gout, Batu summoned 
an informal Quriltai at his camp. He refused the crown for himself, 
but prevailed upon the princes present to accept Mangu, son of 
Tului, as their Qa-an. The princes of the Ogtai and Chaghatai branches 
had sent their representatives, who agreed with this decision. But 
when the formal Quriltai was held at Qara-Quram in 1251, these 
princes refused to come in spite of repeated summons; and on 1 July, 
tlie date fixed by the astronomers, Baraka, acting on behalf of his 
brother, Batu, placed Mangu on the throne. Later on some of the 
hostile princes came near the Quriltai encampment, but it was dis- 
bovered in time that their carts were full of arms and it was suspected 
Aat they had planned a midnight attack on the princes, who were 
enjoying themselves at the Qurutau They were tried, condemned and 

put to death. Mangu Khan, next, acting on the advice of Mahmud 
• 

^ Kayuk was said to be a Christian but the following letter of his to Louis IX will 
give an idea of the sort of Christianity he professed: 'God has commanded my ances¬ 
tors and myself to send our people to exterminate the wicked nations. You ask if I am 
a Christian. God knows 1 And if the Pope wishes to know also, be had better come and 
see.’ {Howorthf Vol. I, 165). 
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Yalwaj, sent one army of a hundred thousand and another of twenty 
thousand to capture the hostile princes, who had remained at home. 
Some seventy princes and high officers were put to death. Batu, the 
ruler of the Golden Horde, was friendly but independent. The rest of 
the Mongol empire was brought under Mangu’s control. 

In accordance with the wishes of Chengiz and of Chaghatai him¬ 
self, the latter had been succeeded by his grandson, Qara Halaku. 
But Kayuk set aside Qara Halaku on the ground that a grandson had 
no right to supersede a son, and placed a son of Chaghatai, Yesu, who 
was almost constantly dmnk, on the throne. Qara Halaku appeared 
at Mangu’s Qunltai and his throne was restored to him. But he died 
on his way home; Mangu settled the kingdom on Qara Halaku*s son, 
but as he was a minor, Qara Halaku’s widow, Orgina, was asked to 
carry on the government. 

QUBALAI AND ARIQ BUQA 

Halaku completed the conquest of Iran during Mangu’s reign, but 
Qubalai’s task was more difficult and Mangu marched to help his 
brother against the Sung. He died of dysentery in 1260. Qubalai at 
Peking, and after him his brother, Ariq Buqa, in Mongolia, proclaimed 
themselves Qa-ans after holding separate Quriltais. After a civil war 
of four years, Ariq Buqa submitted to Qubalai*in 1264. His life was 
spared and he died soon after. The descendants of Chengiz were now 
governing the inhabited world from Peking to Hungary. But with the 
death of Mangu, tlie Mongol central government vanished. 

halaku’s march to IRAN 

Mangu made careful preparations to ensure his brother’s success 
as the ruler or ‘Khan of Iran. All Mongol princes were asked to send 
him two soldiers from every unit of ten. The desolated region of 
Khurasan, which had been administered successively by Chin Timur, 
Korguz and Amir Arghun, along with the whole of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab up to the Ravi, which the Mongols had seized, was trans¬ 
ferred to Halaku; and all Mongol officers in these regions were directed 
to take their orders from him. The decision was also taken to anni¬ 
hilate the Ismaili state of Alamut and the caliphate of Baghdad. 

Rashiduddin says that Mangu had asked Halaku to spare the 
Caliph in case he was subservient; but there was always a danger of 
the revival of the Caliph’s power and Halaku was quite determined 
to liquidate both states. But diplomacy required that he should .first 
win over orthodox Muslim opinion by attacidng the heretic state, and 
then attack Baghdad after terrorizing the orthodox. Also Mongol 
diplomatic traditions, which required the maximum of territorial 
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gains with the minimum of fighting, induced Halaku to extend pro¬ 
mises of security both to Muslim rulers and their subjects, which he 
had no intention of keeping; and the fact that surrenders in all cases 
were followed by wholesale massacres rightly won him the reputation 
of a liar, whose promises were not worthy of consideration. But this 
asj^ect of his character was not clear to the world till after the fall of 
the Abbasid caliphate. 

ANNIHILATION OF THE HERETIC KINGDOM 
OF ALAMUT 

Though the enterprise was decided upon by the Qunltai of 1251, 
Halaku did not cross the Oxus till the spring of 1255. The delay was 
due to diplomacy rather than to laziness. Summons were sent to all 
the ‘sultans’ and ‘badshahs’ of Islam as well as the smaller fry asking 
them to send their contingents for the conquest of Alamut; if they 
tailed to do so, the fate of Alamut would also be their fate. Important 
Muslim chiefs came personally. First came Shamsuddin Kert of Herat 
and after him Atabak Sa‘d from Pars and Izzuddin and Ruknuddin 
from Asia Minor (Rum). The Caliph sent a letter of submission but 
no troops. A Mongol army under Qaitu-Buqa, the senior officer of 
Halaku in this enterprise, had begun operating against the infidel forts 
in Qahistan in 1253. • 

On 31 December 1253, Alauddin of Alamut was assassinated and 
his son, Ruknuddin Khurshah, succeeded him. When the main 
Mongol army had reached Qaliistan, Halaku’s ambassadors informed 
Khurshah tliat he was not responsible for the sins of his father and 
that no harm would come to him, provided he destroyed all his forts 
and then came down with his people and offered his submission. In 
spite of the madness and tyranny of Alauddin, the spirit of Hasan bin 
Sabbah still survived among the Ismailis, and a courageous ruler 
commanding the 105 inaccessible forts of the Alamut kingdom could 
have brought the Mongols to their knees. But Ruknuddin was weak, 
spineless and inexperienced; he made a show of dismantling some 
forts and asked for permission to come out after a year. Halaku, on 
his part, wanted to terrorize Khurshah into submission, to treat him 
well so that he may order the garrisons of all his other fwts to sur¬ 
render, and then to execute them to the last man. 

Op 3 November 1255, Halaku began to invest Maimun-Diz, the 
fort where Ruknuddin Khurshah was living, and gave him an ulti¬ 
matum of five days. The cimquest of the fort did not prove easy, but 
Khurshah came to Halaku on 2 December 1255, and offered him all 
his treasures, which were not up to their popular reputation. Khur¬ 
shah was, for the time being, treated with great consideration; and a 
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y(^igh of Halaku promising them security, backed by a command of 
Khurshah, induced the garrisons of the heretic hill-forts to come down 
and surrender themselves to the Mongols. But the fort of Lambsar 
(or Lamasar) held out for a year till it was paralyzed by an epidemic, 
and the fort of Girdkoh continued its resistance for full twenty years. 
This at least gives some indication of what brave leadership could 
have achieved. Khurshah fell in love with a Mongol girl and Halaku 
allowed him to marry her. Then he desired to go to Mangu’s court 
and Halaku allowed him to proceed. 

‘There are divergent stories of the manner of Kliurshah’s death,* 
Rashiduddin tells us, ‘but according to the correct narrative when 
Mangu Qa-an heard of Khurshah’s coming, he said, “Why is he 
coming here? He should be put to death as soon as possible.” He sent 
messengers who killed Khurshah on the way. On this side (in Iran) 
after Khurshah had been sent away, all his relations and followers— 
men, women and even children in the cradle—were put to death.*3 
A whole coininiinit)' of several hundred thousand, or possibly over a 
million, was slaughtered like cattle. Degenerate Muslim orthodoxy 
considered this a service to Islam. 

END OF THE ABBASID CALIPHATE 

It was next the turn of the ‘orthodox caliphate’ of Baghdad. 
Halaku Khan summoned Baiju Noyan, the successor of Chormughan, 
and gave him a sound scolding. ‘Apart from frightening the troops 
with the prestige and the dignity of the Caliph, what else have you 
done?’ Baiju explained that he had concpiered the whole of Iraq till 
the frontiers of Rum (Asia Minor) but his troops were not sufficient 
for the conquest of Baghdad. Halaku fixed his headquarters at Hama- 
dan and began to prepare for the liquidation of the caliphate. An 
order was sent to the Caliph Must‘asim telling him that he had acted 
disloyally in not sending any troops against the ‘heretics’ and that his 
safety now lay in destroying the ramparts of Baghdad and filling up 
the ditch; Jie was then to come to Halaku personally, but if that was 
not possible, he was to send his wazir, Mua}'yaduddin Alqami, and 
his Dawatdm (Ink-bearer). 

But would Halaku’s Muslim allies prove loyal to him against the 
caliphate? It was necessary to set an example that would leave the 
matter in no doubt. Husamuddin Akka, the Caliph’s governor of 
Dertang, had submitted to Halaku; after that he had begun intriguing 

with the Caliph and had undertaken, at a price, to defend Ba^idad 

• 

3 Jamiut Tttwarikh, Paris edition, 1847, 65, (This edition only covers the career of 
Halalsn.) 
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with one hundred thousand horsemen. The Mongols, without reveal¬ 
ing that they had discovered his conspiracy, induced Akka and his 
garrison to come down from their fort by the same sort of false 
promises of security that they had made to Khurshah and the heretics; 
and once Akka and his garrison were in their power, the Mongols 
slaughtered them to the last man. Nasiruddin Tusi, the famous scien¬ 
tist whom Halaku consulted, advised him to pay no regard to popular 
rumours as to what would happen in case the Caliph was Idlled. 
Many companions of the Prophet had been martyred and many 
caliphs had been killed, but nothing cataclysmic had happened. The 
conquest of Baghdad would lead to one result only—Halaku would 
reign there in place of Must'asim. 

Meanwhile Baghdad was hopelessly divided between a peace- 
party led by the wazir, Muayyaduddin Alqami, and a war-party led 
by the Dawatdar and Sulaiman Shah. Both parties blamed each 
other, but neither party had a programme that could ward oflF the 
doom of Baghdad. ‘Tlie people’, says Rashiduddin, were tired of the 
Abbasids and hated them.’ So in complete ignorance of their own 
future, they developed no enthusiasm for the Caliph and the cali¬ 
phate. The wazir advised humble and effective submission, so that 
the Abbasid caliphate may outlive the Mongols as it had outlived 
other imperial dynastiop; the Caliph was to send Halaku a substantial 
part of his treasures and to put Halaku’s name in the Friday sermon 
and on the coins.4 The Dawatdar said he would plunder these 
treasures as soon as they came out of Baghdad, and so nothing could 
be despatched. On the other hand, trained soldiers were not avail¬ 
able; the war-party could only enlist city-hooligans and the Caliph 
was unwilling to waste his treasures upon them. So nothing was done. 

Halaku started from Hamadan at the beginning of January 1357. 
Baiju and other officers were ordered to proceed against Baghdad by 
way of Mosul; Baghdad was to be surrounded on all sides, and parti¬ 
cular care was to be taken that no boats may be able to fly up the 
river Tigres. Halaku had no objection to prolonged negotiations while 
he was subduing the territory round Bagndad and maturing his mili¬ 
tary plans. The Caliph told him of the greatness of his dynasty, but 
al^o promised to pay a yearly tribute if Halaku would withdraw. 
‘Having come all this way’, Halaku replied, Tiow can I return without 
seeing the Caliph? After I have met him personally, I will ask for his 
• 

4 Since the wazir, Alqami, was a Shia and Halaku appointed him to govern 
Baghdad after the Caliph had been murd^ed, the Sunnis have accused him of treason 
to his master. But there is no real justification for this charge. His advice was sincere, 
thou^ the Mongols would have put an end to the caliphate, whatever the policy of 
Must'asim. 
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permission to withdraw.’ Ultimately the terrible Mongol attack was 
delivered. The Dawatdar was defeated and fled back, and on 30 Jan¬ 
uary 1258, the siege began and continued for six days. Halaku ordered 
six yarlighs (orders) to be written and shot into the town tied to 
arrows; they promised security of life to (fozis (judges), danishniands 
(educated persons), shaikhs (mystics), the desc^endants of Hasrat Ali 
and to all who did not take up arms. 

When the Mongols had captured the ramparts, the Caliph gave up 
all hopes and started negotiations. On 7 February 1258, the Dawatdar 
and Sulaiman Shah came out of the city, but they were sent back to 
bring out their troops, so that they may be allowed to proceed to 
Egypt or Syria. ‘The soldiers in Baghdad decided to come out with 
them and also a lot of other people in the hope that they would be 
allowed to survive. But they were divided into groups of 10,000 and 
1,000, ind all of them were put to death. Those who remained in the 
city sought refuge in cellars and drains.’^ The Dawatdar was put to 
death on 8 February and after that Sulaiman Shah with seven 
hundred persons related to him was killed. 

On 11 February the Caliph came out with his tliree sons and three 
hundred notables and presented himself before Halaku. Halaku talk¬ 
ed to him courteously and showed no anger. ‘Order the people of 
Baghdad to throw off their arms and come oAt, so that I may have 
them counted’, he commanded. The Caliph sent messengers to the 
city to proclaim that the people were to throw away their arms and 
come out. The people came out, group after group, and the Mongols 
killed them .6 On 14 February the general plunder of the city began; 
the Mongol army entered the city and apart from a few houses 
belonging to herdsmen [gawitjan) and poor people, it burnt every¬ 
thing, wet and dry. On 16 February Halaku proceeded with his officers 
to the palace and ordered the Caliph to be brought. ‘We are your 
guests. What presents have you for us?’ The Caliph, who was trembl¬ 
ing witli fear from head to foot, offered 20,000 dresses, 10,000 dinars 
and other* valuables. Halaku ordered them to be distributed among 
those present. But he was obviously dissatisfied. ‘What you have 
above the ground is known and belongs to my people; tell me where 
your underground treasures are?’ The Caliph confessed that there was 
a tank full of gold in the middle of the palace. Excavation revealed 
that it was full of 100-mw</fl/7 gold pieces. It was found that the 
Caliph had a haram of 700 women and 1,000 servants. At his repeated 

5 Jandut Tawarikh, Paris edition, 92. 

e Ibid., 93-94. 

7 One ndsqcd is equal to a dram and three-sevenths. 
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requests, one hundred of his women were left to him. The sur^vtae 
citizens then sent a deputation asking for mercy and Halaku ordered 
the murders to be stopped. 

On 21 February 1258, Halaku marched away owing to the stench 
of the decomposing comses. ‘Towards the end of the same day the 
Caliph'was put to death with his eldest son and five servants in the 
village of Waqf.’® Next day all those who had come with him out of 
the Kalwazi Gate of Baghdad were martyred. None of the Abbasids 
found were left alive, apart from some who were not deemed worth 
considering.® Tlie end of the Abbasid caliphate has been considered a 
great event by later historians. But the only feeling among contem¬ 
poraries was that of regret. There were no political repercussions. The 
city of Wasit resisted and forty thousand of its inhabitants were' 
massacred. The Mongol conquest of Iran and Iraq was now complete. 

CAPTURE OF SYRIAN CITIES 

The coiM|uest of Syria and Egypt was an integral part of Halaku’s 
plan and he started for Syria on 12 September 1259. The kingdom of 
Egypt had come into the hands of the Mameluks or slave-officers, but 
the cities and districts of Syria were ruled by the descendants of 
Salahuddin Ayyubi, the Muslim hero of the First Crusade. The rulers 
of Syria did not unite •against the Mongol invader, though many of 
them fought bravely. The task of the Mongols in Syria was, therefore, 
simplified; it meant the reduction of cities and forts, one by one, with 
no field-force to fear. Aleppo resisted the Mongols for forty days but 
was captured in November/December 1259, and plundered for seven 
days. ‘Makrizi says that the streets were encumbered with corpses 
and the Mongols marched over them. The number of women reduced 
to slavery he calculates at 100,000.’10 

The inhabitants of the fort of Harim resisted the Mongols for a 
long time; Halaku promised tiiem security, but when they came down, 
he ordered them all to be put to death. Malik Kamil, ruler of 
Miafariqain in Diarbekr, told Yeshmuth, son of Halaku, that his father 
w^s a liar and tliat he was not going to be deceived. Led by him the 
people of Miafariqain resisted the Mongols for a whole year but were 
ultimately driven to cannibalism for lack of provisions and forced to 
surrender. Malik Kamil was taken to Halaku, who ordered his flesh to 
be cut'and put into his mouth till he died (1259). According to Rashid- 
uddin, Malik Kamil was a pious man, who earned his livelihood as a 

• «- 

8 The mode of IciDing him was kept secret and it is useless guessing about it now. 

9 Jamiut Tawarikh, 96. 

10 Howorth, Histoiy of the Mongols, Vol. III,. 148. 
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tailor. Malik Sa'id, ruler of Mardin, also informed Yeshmuth that he 
could n(^ trust the word of the Mongols, but after the siege had gone 
on for eight months, Sa‘id was poisoned by his son, MuzafiFamddin, 
who decided to surrender. Halaku appointed him in his father s place 
and Mardin was not plundered. Under these circumstances Malik 
Nasir, ruler of Damascus, fled to Egypt and the inhabitants made 
terms with the Mongols. 

EGYPTIAN VICTORY OVER THE MONGOLS 

Fast runners brought to Halaku the news of Mangu Qa-an’s death 
in the summer of 1260. He was greatly distressed and decided to 
retire from Syria, leaving charge of it to Qaitu-Buqa. But before 
doing so, he sent an ambassador with forty servants to Qanduz, the 
king of Egypt, with the usual Mongol insolence: ‘God had granted 
the government of the world to the family of Chengiz Khan; Qanduz 
was, therefore, to submit, accept a tribute, present himself personally 
before Halaku and request for a Mongol shtihna to represent Halaku 
in Egypt.’ 

Qanduz and his people for once rose equal to the occasion. ‘The 
Mongol power is so great’, Qanduz told his counsellors, 

‘that there is no degradation in submitting to it. But Halaku’s 
pledges and promises cannot be trusted. He promised security to 
Khurshah, to the Caliph, to Husamuddin Akka and to the ruler of 
Irbil, but once they were in his hands, he put them all to death. 
There are three alternatives—migration of the whole people to the 
west, treaty and agreement with Halaku, or war. Now migration 
is inconceivable 

His officers added that agreement was equally impossible; so war 
was decided upon. At night they put Halaku’s ambassador and his 
servants to death and then started on the campaign. Officers and 
soldiers of excellent calibre had been taking refuge in Egypt owing 
to the advance of the Mongols, and they were all available for the 
struggle. Unless they succeeded in the war, Cairo would be a second 
Baghdad; Halaku had shown his criminal hand so often that any fur¬ 
ther deception was impossible. 

Baidar, the first Mongol commander they met, was driven back to 
the river Asi. ‘Qaitu-Buqa, the chief commander, who was at Antioch 
(Ba‘al Bakka), hastened against them with an army of about ten 
thousand like a river of fire with great confidence in his power aod 
prestige/ In the battle that followed on 3 September 1260, the 

II /aniftft Taifiorilth Psaris ^tion, 1847, JU, 
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Mongols were stupidly self-confident while the Egyptians showed 
first-rate tactical skill. Qanduz, leading the centre, retreated and the 
Mongols followed, killing the Egyptians. Then three Egyptian contin¬ 
gents, who were hiding in ambush at three difiFerent places, jumped 
at the Mongols. ‘The battle raged from the morning to the afternoon 
prayer; it was impossible for the Mongols to make any further stand 
and they were defeated.'12 A number of Mongols had taken refuge in 
a reed-forest; the Egyptians killed them by burning the forest. Qaitu- 
Buqa was captured alive. According to Rashiduddin, Qaitu-Buqa 
fought bravely and also talked bravely after he had been captured. 
But when he threatened them with the wrath of Flalaku, they cut off 
his head to prevent him from talking fuilher nonsense, and sent it 
to Cairo. 

‘The victory of the Egyptians’, says Sir Henry Howorth, ‘was a 
turning point in world history.’ Its importance lay in the fact that it 
liquidated the idea of Mongol invincibility and put an end to the 
further expansion of Mongol power. Within the regions under their 
sway the Mongols had barbarously put an end to all opposition, and 
their power could be maintained there for some generations; blit they 
could only cross their frontiers hereafter at the cost of their heads. 
Damascus was set free^ after the Mongols had controlled it for seven 
months and ten days. The Mongols were driven out of Syria till the 
river. Tlie camp of Qaitu-Buqa Noyan was plundered and his women, 
children and followers were taken awa\' as slaves. The (Mongol) offi¬ 
cers and tax-collectors in Syria were all killed, except the tax-collec¬ 
tors of Damascus, who had fled on the night the news arrived 

Halaku was in no position to retaliate. Batu, the Khan of the 
Golden Horde, had been succeeded bv his brother, Baraka in 1255 or 
1256. Halaku resented the ways of Baraka as the senior prince. 
Baraka, who had become a Musalman, had even more serious com¬ 
plaints against Halaku’s policy. Baraka’s general, Buqa, who ventured 
into the territory south of Darbend, was defeated. But when Halaku s 
son, Abaka, marched north bevond the river Terek, he suffered an even 
more severe defeat. Abaka fought from the morning to the afternoon 
op 13 January 1263, and then fled across the frozen Terek, but the ice 
gave way and many of his soldiers were drowned. 

Halaku had now to follow a defensive policy for he was surround¬ 
ed by enemies on all sides—Egypt, Baraka, and the newly risen power 
of the descendants of Ogtai and Chaghatai in Central Asia. A Mongol 
general, Sali, had captured Kashmir and sent plenty of captives from 

12 Ibid., 113. 

15 m., 44, 
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there.l4 But Halaku was in no position to send help to his officers in 
the Punjab, and remained on peaceful terms with the kingdom of 
Delhi. He died on 8 January 1264, at the age of forty-eight. 

THE IL KHANS OF PERSIA 

The descendants of Halaku, who exercised authority in Persia after 
him, are known as 11 Khans’. They were eight in number—(1) Abaka 
Khan, son of Halaku (1264-82); (2) Takudar Aghiil, brother of Abaka; 
he accepted Islam but was overthrown by his nephew, Arghun, and 
murdered (1282-84); (3) Arghun Khan, eldest son of Abaka (1284-91); 
(4) Gaikhatu Klian, son of Abaka (1291-95), killed by rebels; (5) Baidu 
Aghul, killed by Ghazan after he had been on the throne for eight 
months; (6) Ghazan, son of Arghun (1295-1304); (7) Aljaitu Khan 
Khiida-Bandah, son of Arghun (1306-16); and (8) Abu Sa‘id Khan, son 
of Aljaitu (1316-34). Abu Sa‘id ascended the throne at the age of 
twelve and after his death the central government disappeared. In 
the same year (1334) Timur was born. 

The traditions of family good-will desired by Chengiz Khan had 
vanished after Mangu’s massacres of 1251. Among the 11 Khans’, as 
Rashiduddin remarks, succession, even when it was legal, had to be 
ensured by the sword. The same insecurity appeared among the highest 
officers. Since the whole country had been thoroughly plundered, and 
no proper attempts at reconstruction had been made, the wazirs could 
not honestly perform the duty of balancing the budget; and as a result 
the wazirs of the 11 Khans’ were dismissed after short periods of office 
and put to death on the ground that they had embezzled public 
money. It is said that only one wazir escaped with his life, and among 
the wazirs killed were Sham.suddin (the elder brother of Alauddin Ata 
Malik Juwayni) and the great historian, Rashiduddin. Add to it, there 
was a constant conflict between the higher Mongol nobles and the 
11 Khans’. Malik Nauroz, a son of Malik Arghun, who had governed 
Khurasan for thirty years under the old regime, contributed greatly 
to putting.Ghazan on the throne and then proceeded to fill up all the 
jhi^iest offices of the state with his own relations, so that he may remain 
in supreme control. Ghazan in retaliation ordered Nauroz and mo^t 
of his relations to be put to death. Malik Chaupan, the premier officer 
of Abu Sa'id Khan, was killed along with many of his relations in the 
same manner. 

Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka, accepted Islam and took the 
title of Sultan Ahmad. The rebellion against him may have been partly 
due to resentment against his conversion. But when Ghazan accepted 


14 Ibid., 44, 
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Islam under the name of Mahmud, public opinion was ripe for the 
change and most of his officers also became Musalmans. But it must 
be clearly understood that mere conversion did not mean the rejection 
of the tjasas of Chengiz or the acceptance of the principle of the 
sanctity of human life, which is the essence of all great religions but 
which the tjasas completely ignore. Thus Ghazan’s reign was marked 
by a terrible role of executions and ‘there is hardly a page of Rashid- 
iiddin (his official historian) without the notice of the execution of 
some public functionar)\*i5 Both rulers and nobles killed each other 
with all the refinements of cruelty. 

Under these conditions the ‘II Khans' had to follow a defensive 
foreign policy dictated by their weakness. They had neither an efficient 
army nor a loyal people nor enough money in their treasury. Bad 
relations with Egypt had been inherited from Ilalaku and victory on 
the whole lay with the Egyptians. Abaka was unequal to the Egyptian 
Baibar, who inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongols at Ablestin in 
Rum on 16 April 1277. Abaka thought there would be a chance for 
him after Baibar’s death and he sacked Aleppo for two days in 1280. 
But his general, Mangu Timur, suffered a crushing defeat and Abaka 
found a solution for his troubles by drinking himself to death. The 
only other ‘II Khan’ who could challenge the Eg\'ptians seriously was 
Ghazan. A showy victory in 1299 enabled him to hold Syria for about 
a hundred davs, and Damascus and the countryside were plundered 
in the usual Mongol manner. But in 1303 the Egyptians inflicted a 
terrible defeat on Ghazan's armv outside Damascus; only one man 
out of ten returned home and his distress at this defeat probably 
hastened. Ghazan’s death at the early age of thirty-three. 

From the ea.st, Burraq, a Chaghatai ruler, attacked Khurasan and 
conquered most of it in 1267-68, and Abaka, who was at war with 
the Egyptians, offered to hand over the territory of Ghazni up to the 
Indus to Burraq in order to secure peace. But Burraq unwisely rejected 
the offer; he was badly defeated in a battle near Herat and was driven 
back to Trans-Oxiana, where he died in 1771 after becoming a Musal- 
man. Frontier skirmishes between the T1 Khans’ and the Ogtai- 
Qhaghatai princes of Central Asia thereafter became an annual affair. 
The ‘II Khani’ officers also kept tinkering at the Indian frontier with 
their own resources and on their own responsibility; and traitors to 
the kingdom of Delhi, who came to them for help, had to return 
disappointed. 

• \\hien Sultan Abu Sa‘id Khan died in 1334 without leaving any 
male issue, the central government of the ‘II Khans* came to an end. 

15 Howorth, Hfctofv of the Mongols, Vol. Ill, 481, 
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It was accepted on principle that only a descendant of Halaku could 
be a ‘Khan*, but Ghazan had decimated the royal family so thoroughly 
that nearly all princes -directly descended frcmi Halaku were living in 
greater or lesser obscurity. So rival groups of officers put up rival Khans 
and fought under their banners, but they denied to their Khans even 
the semblance of power. The country was disturbed by their constant 
conflicts but no group could establish its authority over the whole 
country till Timur appeared on the scene. The rise of the Muzaflarid 
dynasty in southern Persia, whose greatest ruler, Shah Shuja, was a 
patron of the poet, Hafiz, would have been a blessing, but unfortu¬ 
nately the princes of this dynasty were in the habit of killing each 
other, and me country could not get from them the peace it so badly 
needed. 

THE OGTAI AND CHAGHATAI RULERS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 

It is difficult to piece together a connected history of the Ogtai- 
Chaghatai uluses of Central Asia, who made such desperate attempts 
to conquer India during the reign of Alauddin Khalji.l6 When Mangu 
died in China in 1260, Orgina, widow of Qara Halaku, who was 
governing the ulus of Chaghatai with the help of Habsh Amid and 
his son, Nasiruddin, took the side of Ariq Buqa. But Ariq made the 
mistake of sending Ulghu, a grandson of Chagiiatai, to this region. 
Orgina withdrew to Qara-Quram, but after the fall of Ai*iq Buqa she 
returned to her former territory and married Ulghu. 

Then a new figure, Qaidu, son of Khash, son of Ogtai, appeared on 
the scene. ‘Qaidu*, says Barthold, ‘must have been one of the most 
remarkable Mongol rulers.* But our information about him is scanty. 
His father had died of drunkenness; so he never touched any intoxi¬ 
cant. He was a true Mongol in appearance and had (according to 
Rashiduddin) only nine hair in his beard. He was with Ariq Buqa in 
the troubled years, 1260-64, but when Ariq decided to go and submit 
to Qubalai, Qaidu refrained from going with him and claimed the 
hereditory Qa-anship of Ogtai. He seems to have created an army out 
of nothing, but the courage and discipline of his army became pro¬ 
verbial. ‘He did not sacrifice the interests of the civil population to, 
the army, whose prosperity reached a high standard during his 
reign.*17 

Qaidu had to struggle hard with Ulghu, who died in 1265 or 1266. 

16 BarAold’s Semirschye brings togefiier all tb^ scattered facts that can be* dis¬ 
covered in Persian works. Marco Polo refers to Qaidu as a great Kban. Howorth and 
Mirkbond have also collected what they could, but niuth remains to be done. 

17 Barthold: Semirechye, 124. 
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After him Mubarak Shah, a son of Qara Halaku and Orgina, was pro¬ 
claimed Qa-an. Qiibalai resented this claim and sent an army against 
Mubarak under a Chaghatai prince, Burraq, who defeated and sup- 

E ressed Mubarak. Burraq and Qaidu first fought two battles and then 
eld a Quriltai on the bank of the Jaxartes, where they decided to be 
andas or closest friends. For the expansion of their joint empire, Burraq 
invaded Khurasan but was defeated and returned to die in 1271. In 
1282 Qaidu selected Dawa Khan, a son of Burraq, to be joint-ruler with 
him. The two Khans had to fight on all fronts, but they had the most 
prosperous region of the Mongol empire in their hands and their power 
expanded. ‘Following the example of Chengiz, Qaidu formed military 
divisions under the command of his sons. In the last years of his life 
he entrusted to them the defence of the marches of his kingdom. Uru^ 
was in command of the Chinese frontier, Bey Kecher on the border of 
the Golden Horde and Sarban in Afghanistan, from whence the 
troops of Qaidu and Dawa gradually dislodged the forces of the 
"11 Khans”.'i8 

Dawa seems also to have followed a similar policy. The two Khans 
made a strong effort to expand into India, tlie frontiers of which down 
to the Ravi had probably come into their hands a little before the 
accession of Alauddin Khaiji in 1296; but the enterprise, though conti¬ 
nued for several yeans, failed disastrously.Qaidu probably died in 
1301 and was succeeded by his son, Chapar. Dawa survived till 1306. 
Thereafter the Mongols of Central Asia were too busy in fighting eadb 
other to think of foreign lands. Alauddin Tarmshirin ]^an, who 
ascended the throne in 1326, invaded India and seemed, for a time, to 
carry all before him. But the invasion was a mistake for his power was 
too weak at home. In 1332 a revolt was led against him by one Bazan, 
also a Muslim, on the ground that he neglected the Chengizi yasas. 
Tarmshirin tried to flv to Ghazni, but he was captured and sent to 
Bazan, who put him to death. 

It is not possible to give an account of all the complicated affairs 
of Central Asia here. In a.h. 7.33 (1.332-33), Qiran Sultan Khan mounted 
the throne, but he was cruel and bloodthirstv; it is said that when he 
fcalled an amir to a Quriltai, the latter would first make his will and 
4hen go to the Khan. In a.h. 746 (1345-46) Amir Qazghan, who held 
the territory of Shall Serai, north of the Oxus, led a rebellion of the 
discontented amirs against the Khan. Qazghan was defeated in the first 
• 

18 Ibid., 128. 

^ 19 Ziauiildib in his TarikhJ, Flruz Stmbi shows no knowledge of any *11 Khan' 

after Halaku. But he refers to (^tlu^ Khwaja as the son of Dawa, Khari of Mawarann 
Nahr. Amir Khusrau in his Khazaimtl FwiyA refers to the ‘carrion-eaters of Q^du” 
(Persian text, 36). 
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baHle and lost an eye, while the Khan moved to Qarshi. But Qazghan 
challenged the Khan a second time, and Qiran was defeated and put to 
death after he had ruled Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan for fourteen lunar 
years. Thereafter the central government came under the control of 
Amir Qazghan; he first gave the Khanship to Danishmand Ughlan, a 
descendant of Ogtai Khan, but after two years he put Danishmand to 
death and gave the Khanship to Bayan Quli Ughlan, son of SurgKuda, 
son of Dawa Khan. 

Qazghan is declared by the historians to have been a good ruler aitd 
a brave warrior. He marched in 1351 against Malik Mu'izzuddin of 
Herat, who had begun to behave like a sovereign prince, but accepted 
his submission out of regard for the welfare of the people. About the 
same time his son, Amirzada Abdullah, conquered Khwarazm. In 1359 
Qazghan was assassinated while hunting bv his son-in-law, Qutlugh 
Timur Baraldai. His son, Abdullah, who seems to have been accepted 
as his successor, proved utterly unworthy of the post. Among other 
things, he put Bayan Quli Khan to death, because he wanted to take 
possession of the Khan’s wife and to put Timur Shah Ughlan, son of 
Bisun Timur, in his place. 

In order to punish Abdullah, Amir Bayan Saldoz marched from 
Hisar Shadman to Samarqand and was joined on the way by Amir Haji 
Birlas at Kish. Abdullah was defeated; he fled across the Oxus to Indrab 
and died there some time later. Timur Shah, the Khan, was put to 
death for no fault of his own. Bayan Saldoz and Haji Birlas could have 
established their power over Trans-Oxiana had they the energy and the 
capacity to do so. But Saldoz, thou^ mild and humane in character, 
was too much devoted to the wine-cup and was hardly sober for a 
week during the year; Amir Haji Birlas, as the future was to show, was 
thoroughly incompetent. As a result the central power vanished, and 
the officers in charge of the eight or nine districts of Trans-Oxiana 
began to behave like independent war-lords. Yezdi, the official historian 
of Timur, enumerates them as follows—(1) Haji Birlas at Kish; 
(2) Bayazid Jalair at Khojend; (3) Amir Husain, son of Musalla, son 
of Amir Qazghan, was in possession of some territories and strove to 
attain to the power exercized by his grandfather; (4) Uljai Bu^a 
Saldoz at Balkh; (5) Muhammad Khwaja Apardi at Shaburghan; 
(6) Kaikhusrau at Khatlan; (7) Aljaitu Apardi at Arhang; and (8) Khlzr 
Yasuri at Samarqand. Add to it, Badakhshan was in the hands of petty 
rulers, called shahs, who secure in their high mountains, ignored all 
external authority. ‘Every amir and noyan, wherever he was,* Yezdi 
remarks, ‘considered himself leader and sovereign and raised the 
banner of oppression and independence.* 

Meanwhile Turkistan (called Jattah by the historians of the period) 
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had separated itself from Trans^Oxiana. While in Trans-Oxiana ^nlost 
all Mongol settlers had been converted to Islam and some of the 
leaders of tfae Jattah also bad Muslim names, our authorities state that 
a large part of the Jattah Mongols had not been converted to Islam. 
Also Turldstan or Jattah had its own Khan, Tughluq Tiinur Khan, son 
of Ughul Khwaja, son of Dawa Khan, who considered himself entitled 
to nue Trans-Oxiana also. 



VI. AMIR TIMUR 


CRIMES, APOLOGIA AND CONFESSIONS 

Among the 'killers* who have claimed to belong to the Prophet's 
creed, Amir Timur Gurkan, entitled the Sahib Qiran (Lord of Fortune), 
has surpassed all others with reference to the murder of peaceful non- 
combatant Muslims and, in a much smaller degree, non-combatant ^ 
non-Muslims, who were beheaded by his orders or put to death in 
more original ways. 

It was a well-known fact that after a reign of thirty-six years 
(1370-1405), characterized by unrivalled military and political successes 
and world-wide murders, Timur had gone to his account with a tor¬ 
tured mind, because crimes of this type cannot (according to Islam 
or any other creed) be forgiven merely owing to the repentance and 
prayers of the criminal. Also in the countries he had ravaged—^the 
Arabian lands, in particular, where he was regarded as an anti-Muslim 
monster, a barbarian and a Hell-hound—^diere were not only murmurs 
of relief at his death but very audible curses \ii the dead tyrant. It 
was obvious that a good part of these curses would go into the his¬ 
torical hterature of the Arabs and damn Timur for all time. Mean¬ 
while the Timurid empire had vanished, the only remnants being 
the minor kingdoms of Herat, Fars, Trans-Oxiana and Kabul. Timur 
had left thirty-six descendants at the time of his death and the family 
had remarkable power of multiplying; nevertheless, the Timurid 
princes kept killing each other or were beheaded by their enemies. 
Under these circumstances Mirza Shah Rukli of Herat and his son, 
Sultan Ibrahim of Fars, thought it necessary to bring out an ofiBcial 
history of Timur—^the Zafar Nama of Sharafuddin /Qi Yezdi—Abased 
upon the Chaghatai ofBcial records, information given by ofiBcers 
acquainted with facts and, finally, on royal decisions. The work was 
published nineteen years after Timur's death. 

The Zafar Nama is intended to praise and justify Timur but, if 
the sugar-coating put for the sake of his royal patrons is taken away, 
Yezdi's Zafar Nama becomes a charge-sheet against one of the world's 
greatest criminals.^ 

• 

1 The ^eatest of anti-Timurid works is the Ajaibtd Maqdur fi Ahuxd-i Timur of 
Ibn-i Arab Shah in Arabic. Gibbon characterizes it as ‘malevolent’ on account of its 
hostile expressions, but there can be no doubt diat Ibn-i Arab Shah expresses the 
opinions td his educated contemporaries about Timur. But since, in spite of his efforts, 
he had not the oonect fapts wbidt were available to Yezdi, I have preferred to base 
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‘At a time when the truth was remembered by thousands 
(? millions)/ Gibbon remarks, ‘a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a censure on Timur's real conduct.’2 Yezdi, therefore, admits the great 
massacres and destructions of Timur so that he may hide his smaller 
crimes. An attempt is made to justify Timur on the following lines, all 
of which end in a blind alley. 

(a) Yezdi’s work is full of Quranic verses, mostly irrelevant. The 
implication seems to be that Timur’s life was directed by Quranic 
ideas. But the following well-known verse, which was bound to come 
|o the mind of any of his readers acquainted with the Quran, is totally 
ignored: ‘And he who kills a Musalman intentionally, his punishment 
is Hell, and it is a bad destination.’ Is this a suggestion by silence? 

(b) This Universe is a manifestation of the One in the Many. The 
organs of the human frame, a microcosm of the Universe, are kept in 
order by the human mind. In the same way the power and authority 
of the monarch keeps society in order. On the basis of this weak simile 
and a misinterpreted verse of the Quran, Yezdi expects us to accept 
the following conclusion: 

‘As successful monarchs and world-conquering heroes have a com¬ 
plete portion of Dyine favour—^“And We have sent you as Oui 
deputies {khalifa) on the earth”, the Quran says^—^the Divine 
attributes of terror and kindness find their final expression through 
this highly honoured and distinguished group. Sometimes the 
lightning of their anger begins to fall and they burn the world 
with their wrath or overthrow a whole country, but when the wind 
of (Divine) favour begins to blow, they light a thousand lamps of 
mercy with their kindness and make a whole world prosperous.’^ 

But since such an argument would have justified every crime, 
provided it was committed on a large scale, like the crimes attributed 
to the Pharoahs by the Quran, it is not pressed home. It was, however, 

this chapter on Yezdi’s official work. In India everything that was derogatory to Timur 
was suppressed, a.g. the last part of Afif s Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. The so-called TnstUtaes’ 
(Tuzuk), consisting of two parts, Policy (Kankaj) and Regulations, in which Timur is 
made to speak in the first person, are proved by their internal evidence to be the 
absurd compilation of later times. But an Indian pil^im, Abu Talih Husaini, succeeded 
in rescuing a fragment of the confidential Autobiography prepared at Timur’s order 
in Turkish verse; this work has survived in spite of being proscribed by Shah Jahan 
and I ^ave had no hesitation in using it. An Id-gah inscription cursing Timur has also 
su^ived in Delhi. 

2 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LXV. 

3 ’The Quran (as already noted) says this not alxnit kings (maliks) but about man, 
who.alone among all living creatures is required to live according to a moral law. 

4 Zafar Natna, Vol. II, 253-54. , 
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taken up later on by Abul Fazl with reference to Akbar, but on a 
difPerent plane. 

(c) The following statement about Timur is repeated again and 
again: 

'Tlie real character of His Majesty was inclined to justice and 1:he 
promotion of the prosperity of the people and the object of his 
high ambition was the building up of territories. The terror dis¬ 
played and the destruction wrought occasionally by his world- 
conquering troops was due to the necessities of conquests, for 
countries cannot be annexed without punishments and the 
establishment of prestige.’5 

But the term occasional’ can hardly be applied to the plunder 
which his army collected year after year. ‘The officers of the victorious. 
troops’, Sharafuddin admits, were better provided and wealthier than 
the officers of other days.’ And as to the soldiers, it was understood 
on both sides that Timur’s high standards of military discipline would 
be relaxed when his genius and their toils had made the plunder of 
a rich city or a rich countryside possible. Some misbehaviour of the 
conquered people could always provide an excuse, and where even 
this was hard to find, they could, like the inhabitants of Damascus, 
be punished for the crimes of their supposed ancestors several cen¬ 
turies earlier. Yezdi makes the most he can of Timur’s very meagre 
constructive work. 

(d) Another line of argument, repeated quite often, is to make 
Fate or Destiny responsible for Timur’s crimes. If prosperous cities 
were destroyed, it was because God had so willed it from tlie begin¬ 
ning of Time. Did Yezdi expect us to forget that this sort of justifica¬ 
tion is available for every crime and every criminal? 

There was a latent contradiction in Timur’s life. Ibn-i Arab Shah 
is correct in saying that the tjasas of Chengiz and the traditions of 
the Mongols were fundamental to Timur’s character and policy, and 
that the Quran and Muslim traditions did not matter except as exter¬ 
nal forms. Nevertheless, his father and grandfather had been pious 
Muslims and he had been brought up in a Muslim atmosphere. So 
towards the end of his life, when he was face to face with death, his 
mind began to be tortured by the thoughts of the crimes he had 
committed. 

Clavijo, visiting Samarqand about the end of his reign, found 
Timur inaccessible, though his officers would not say that he was ijl. 
Abu Talib Husaini in his fragment of Timur’s Autobiography refers to 


5 Ibid., 449. 
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two veiy horrid dreams of Timur at this time.6 First, Timur dreamt 
that he was sitting on an elevation while the people, whom he had 
murdered, assuming hideous shapes, had formed a large circle which 
was gradually closing round him. When he had been nearly surround¬ 
ed, Timur woke up in a fright. He wrote to his pir (religious guide), 
and the latter advised him to be more careful about his prayers and 
religious rites. But the second dream left Timur no margin of hope. 
He dreamt that he was before a great ditvan or office and went in to 
enquire about the country whose revenue records were kept there. 
‘We do not keep the revenue records of any country but of human 
lives’, he was told. ‘How much life is left to me?* he enquired. 
‘Hardly any*, was the answer. This time even his religious guide could 
give him no consolation. 

The facts were so well known that it was impossible to hide them; 
so Yezdi tried to put them in the best perspective possible: 

‘When the power of the Sahib Qiran rose through Divine assist¬ 
ance, the inhabited world had been under the firm power of tribal 
chiefs {mulukut tawaif) and various types of (petty) rulers for several 
years; and as the wars and struggles of the rulers of cities and dis¬ 
tricts are bound to ruin and destroy the people, peace and security 
had disappeared from the countries and the great land-routes. Rob¬ 
bers had obtained control of the countryside and lawless tyrants of 
the cities, and the affairs of mankind had deviated totally from the 
path of rectitude. When in the human body, which is the epitome of 
the universe, poisonous elements accumulate and health declines, it 
is obvious that cure is not possible without strong purgatives, which 
throw out the diseased material. And when the diseased material is 
thrown out suddenly, many healthy tissues are also lost with it. 

‘Since Divine destiny had pre-ordained that the affairs of the 
world would be brought back to normal conditions through the sweet 
and bitter sharhat —^the kindness and the terror—of the unrivalled 
Sahib Qiran, God’s kindness elevated him above his fortunate con¬ 
temporaries and miraculously distinguished him with the grant of 
dominion. Consequently, by God’s guidance, the claim for world- 
oonquest and world-dominion began to germinate in his mind, and 
owing to Divine assistance he conquered the great countries of the 
world in a very short time. He seized them from the cruel tyrants of 
the time, adorned them with justice and equity and spread the carpet 
of peace in such a way that if a lonely man travelled with a vessel 
full of gold and silver from east to west, he would not be molested by 
robbers and wicked men, 

6 Mauuoiipt in dm Mualim Unlvenily Ubnty. 
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*But in the course of these events, as has been described in detail 
in this Book of Victory, many horrible things—^massacres, destruc¬ 
tions, plunder, enslavements—^Iiad to be ordered for the purpose of 
conquest. So when His Majesty returned with good fortune to his 
capital after the conquest of Syria, fitfm and Georgia and the estab¬ 
lishment of his power over the whole of Iran from one end to the 
other, his eternal good fortune inspired him to make up for these 
faults by a holy war—^“and one holy campaign is better than this 
world and all that it contains.” Therefore after the marriage celebra¬ 
tions of his grandsons were over, he called the princes and amirs—^in 
accordance with Quranic precept, “Consult them in your afFairs”—^to 
a special meeting and spoke as follows: “Almighty God has given me 
sucn good fortune that I have seized tlie world with my sword and 
I have subdued the kings of the world through force and terror. God 
be praised for it, for few kings have equalled me in the extent of their 
territory, the strength of their dominion, the proper execution of their 
orders and the large number of helpers and followers I And since such 
an object cannot be attained without terrorism, massacres and retalia¬ 
tions, during these campaigns and conquests, some events, which 
have led to the injury and distress of the people, have taken place as 
a matter of necessity. At this moment I am ^termined to do some¬ 
thing to compensate for all these sins {isms). Ine virtue which every- 
man s hand cannot perform is war with kafirs (non-Muslims) and the 
overthrow of infidels, for this requires both pwer pd prestige. It 
seems proper that I should take the army, owing to the campaigns of 
which these crimes have been committed, to China and Cathay, 
which are realms of infidelity, wage a holy war, destroy their fire- 
temples and idol-temples and build mosques and houses of (Muslim) 
worship in their place. Then, may be in accordance with the Quranic 
verse, uood things remove evil things’, this will lead to the forgive¬ 
ness of my faults.” *7 

The above argument is summarized by Gibbon as follows: "The 
torrents which he had shed of Muslim blood could be expiated only 
by the destruction of an equal number of infidels.* But the Lord iii 
His mercy had decided to save China, and the hand of death struck 
down Timur ‘with his sins full blown* at Otrar. 

CAUSES OF Timur’s success 

It is not difficult to point out the main causes that made Timur’s 
career possible. There was no large territorial authority for him lo 
challenge; he could overthrow the district war-lords one by one 


% Y«bU, 2afar NannA, Vol, U, 8S7.8X. 
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and there was not the slightest danger of a combination between 
them. 

Secondly, trained soldiers of a very high standard could be had in 
any number; most of the peaceful inhabitants turned into levies 
{Imhr) by Chengiz and his successors must have perished, but those 
who survived had probably become professional soldiers. In any case 
Timur’s recruiting officers had no difficulty in finding the soldiers he 
wanted and for the fixed time he wanted. But it was understood that 
within this time, short or long, they would get enough plunder to last 
them for the rest of their lives; and Timur knew well enough that if 
his soldiers did not get the plunder they wanted, he would not be able 
to get recruits later on. 

Thirdly, in the countries conquered by the Mongols—^Trans- 
Oxiana, Persia and Iraq—a Mongol governing class had been estab¬ 
lished; this class had been formally converted to Islam, but in most 
important matters it still lived by the traditions of the Mongols, which 
not only permitted but glorified wholesale massacres. Had any Muslim 
ruler before Chengiz ordered the wholesale destruction of cities, 
which had for centuries been the centres of Muslim culture and in¬ 
dustry, he would have been treated as a lunatic*—disobeyed by bis 
soldiers, deposed by lys officers and put to death. But Chengiz had 
established the tradition of massacring peaceful city-inhabitants and 
Timur was able to continue the tradition. To these considerations we 
have to add the personal genius of Timur—capacity of learning from 
experience, extraordinary administrative and military skill, faultless 
judgement, ability to use and improve upon all the scientific inven¬ 
tions of his day, power to control his subordinates through punishments 
and rewards, diplomatic trickery and craft, and, above all, a mixture of 
great daring and extreme caution so that we seldom find him taking 
a false step. 

It is obvious that achievements like Timurs, which were due to 
llie unremitting labour of forty-six years, could be only possible for a 
man blessed with excellent health, exuberant physical energy and a 
l^iysical frame that could stand all the trials to which it was subject- 
c;jl in ceaseless campaigns. A wound in the foot gave him the repu¬ 
tation of being lame, but he could walk three or four miles wuen 
necessary. We often find him riding for twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
and applying himself to office-papers or to the arrangements of a 
siege or a battle after a sleepless night on horse-back. Unlike Jalalud- 
djn Mankbarni, he won no reputation by his personal combats, but 
when challenged to a duel by a Turkish opponent of equal status, he 
did not hesitate to accept it. 

The tragedy of Timur’s career lay in the fact that he had no odier 
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principle beyond mere personal ambition. The idea that God had 
chosen him to rule the world came into his mind some time after his 
accession, but it was clearly an inheritance from Chengiz. Yezdi 
quotes a remark of Timur to the effect that ‘the inhabited world is not 
large enough for one great ruler; and the people of Aleppo and other 
cities were punished for not immediately recognizing the following 
contention of Timur: ‘The Divine Decree has subjected the whole 
world to my power and the eternal God has assigned all countries to 
my command.’ And yet not a single public institution has come to us 
from Timur. Unlike the Seljuqs and other empire-builders of Ajam, he 
did not bring peace and prosperity to the peoples he had conquered; 
he was incapable of even devising a law of inheritance for the mem¬ 
bers of his own family which would prevent them from blinding and 
killing each other. 

THE CONQUEST OF POWER 

In later days a lot of fuss was made of the fact that Timur and 
Chengiz were descended from the brothers, Tomnah and Qachuli 
Baliadur, but this sort of honour Timur had to share with several 
thousand men then living. It is also claimed that Timur was descended 
from Qarachar Noyan, the wazir of Chaghatai^ but the government 
of Kish and Qarshi had gone to a collateral l^ranch, represented by 
his uncle, Haji Birlas. Timur’s father, Taraghai, and his grandfather, 
Takl, had passed their lives in affluent middle-class conditions, but 
they had no oflicial status. Timur was a member of the aristocratic 
class, Mongoloid and rc-spectable, but otherwise, as Yezdi insists, he 
was a self-made man and the real founder of the dynasty. 

Timur was born on the night of 7/8 April 1334. His father died 
when he was twenty-five and in the same year, spring of 1360, 
Tughluq Timur Khan (son of Ughul Khwaja, son of Dawa), the ruler 
of Turkistan (or the Jattah) invaded Trans-Oxiana to establish his 
hereditary claim. During the thirty-eight years that had passed since 
Tarm.shirin Khan's death, there had been eight Khans in Trans-Oxiana 
and now there was no Khan at all. Three Jattah amirs were ordered 
to proceed against Kish; Amir Haji Birlas fled across the Oxus, but 
Timur parted from his uncle, met the three Jattah amirs, who wel¬ 
comed him owing to his offer of allegiance to their Khan, and assign¬ 
ed Kish to him. But troubles at home compelled Tughluq Timur to go 
back, and Haji Birlas returned and took possession of Kish. 

Next year, in the spring of 1361, Tughluq Timur Khan returned 
again. Haji Birlas fled once more to Khurasan and was slain in tlie 
district of Sabzwar. Timur presented himself before the Khan and 
was welcomed. But the Khan decided that his presence in his own 
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country was necessary and left Trans-Oidana in charge of his son, 
Ilyas Khwaja, with Amir Bitichek as his «diief adviser. Timur may 
have been appointed as a counsellor, but Bitichek made up his mind 
to crush him. There was no alternative for Timur but flight; any one 
who handed him over to the government of the day would reap a 
rich reward, and for the next two years he was a hunted man. His 
one companion in his misfortunes was Amir Husain, a grandson of 
Amir Qazghan and the brother of his wife, Aljai Turkan Agha.® 

Taki, 3ie ruler of Khayuq, attacked them with a thousand men. 
They fought and killed Takl, but as a result of the battle they had 
only seven followers left. They managed to reach the chaul or desert 
area west of the Oxus, but three of their followers, who were Khura- 
sanis, fled away with their horses. Timur started for the oasis of Jauf. 
Being stopped in the way by some Turkomans, he hid his wife in a 
corn-well and prepared to fi^t. Fortunately, he was recognized by 
one Haji Muhammad, who told the Turkomans to behave properly 
and helped Timur to join Amir Husain at Mahmudi. But Timur's 
worst misfortune was yet to come. The Turkish® ruler of Makhan, Ali 
Beg, son of Arghun Shah of the ulus of Chun-gharbani, sent sixty 
men to capture him and confined him for sixty-two days in a dark 
room so full of fleas that Timur could not prevent them from climb¬ 
ing up his feet. But Muhammad Beg, the elder brother of Ali Beg, 
sent him a message scolding him for this inhuman and purposeless 
ill-treatment of a brother Turkish aristocrat, and Timur was set free. 

Amir Husain then proceeded to Garmsir in southern Afghanistan 
beyond the reach of the Jattah, and Timur, after spending some days 
in hiding at Kish and in his elder sister's house at Samarqand, joined 
him there after collecting some of his followers in the way. The 
ruler of Sistan asked them to fight for him against the Siksiz; in the 
battle that followed Timur was wounded in the foot and had to wait 
at Tuman till he recovered. Relief came to the two adventurers owing 
to the death of Tughluq Timur; Ilyas had to go home to ascend the 
throne of his father, and Husain and Timur succeeded in defeating 
the retreating Jattah forces at the l)attle of the Iron Bridge. They then 
held a Quriltai and elected Qabl Ughlan, a descendant of Dawa 
Khan who had been living in abject poverty, as their Khan. Amir 
Husain kept the Khan with him. 

In May 1365, however, the Jattah forces attacked Trans-Oxiana 
once more. Husain and Timur were defeated after a stiff battle and 


8 The tenil ogha was at that time used as a title for princesses. 

8 The tentt Turk and Mu^al had gradually come to indicate the converted and 
the UDflonverted manbers of the sti^pe-groups* 
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fled for security to the region south of the Oxus. The victorious Jattah 
then marched to Samarqand» but the citizens led by two mullahs and 
a cotton carder, named Abu Bakr Kabir, defied the Jattah army for 
four months and forced it to retreat. Amir Husain and Timur then 
reappeared on the scene; they left the mullahs alone but punished all 
wormg class leaders who had defeated the Jattah. Lastly, Amir 
Husain insisted on collecting a heavy levy from the nobles, and Timur 
had to pay on behalf of his officers from his own pocket. 

Timur was not prepared to be loyal to his senior partner, who was 
grasping and arrogant. He consulted his fellow-amirs; they advised 
him to fight Husain, but when it came to a show-down, they went 
against him. As a result, Amir Husain's power was established over 
the whole of Trans-Oxiana and Timur had to fly to the desert east of 
the Oxus. He had to face two more years of difficulty and want of the 
kind he had known before. In the midst of his misfortunes he surpris¬ 
ed friend and foe by capturing Qarshi with 243 men, when it had 
20,000 soldiers to defend it. Tlie exploit was only important for its 
moral effect, for when Amir Husain advanced in full force, Timur had 
to fly across the Jaxartes. His last resource was to appeal to the Jattah, 
but since die majority of the Jattah had not yet been converted to 
Islam, the religious scholars insisted on an understanding between 
Timur and Husain. Timur agreed, and in the davs of cooperation that 
followed, he helped Husain to conquer the .s/iwm of Badakhshan in 
their Himalayan heights. Later on he described it ‘as m\' stiffest fight’. 
According to Yezdi the following defects of Amir Husain’s character 
were responsible for his downfall, because they drove tlic amirs to 
join Timur—^‘greed of wealth, stinginess, harshness of temper, vic)- 
lence of language, false ideas about himself, arrogance and haughti¬ 
ness.’ 

Timur had no illusions about the amirs he had to deal with, but 
so long as the majority kept their word, he could ignore the promise- 
breakers. His terms seem to have been that Savurgamatish, a Timurid 
officer descended from Chengiz on whose loyalty he could rely, 
should be elected ‘Khan’ at the starting of the campaign, and that 
Timur himself should be elected Icing’ with the title of ‘Amir’ and* 
the designation of Sahib Qiran in case of success. 

When all arrangements had been completed, Timur collected his 
forces and marched with the new Khan against Amir Husain, who 
was at Hinduan, a fort he had built near Balkh, which had been in 
ruins since die time of Chengiz. Thou^ some of Timur s allies desert¬ 
ed him, the issue was never in doubt. Timur’s message to Husain was. 
simple and crystal clear: ‘Come out and obey.’ Husain ultimately 
tried to hide himself in the mosque of old Balkh, but he was captured 
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and brought before Timur with his hands tied. Timur shed crocodile 
tears and allowed him to depart all alone on horseback for the Haji 
pilgrimage. But two of Timur’s officers put him to death before he 
could go very far; also two of his four sons were put to death while 
the other two succeeded in escaping to India. The fort of Hinduan 
was destroyed and Amir Husain’s houses were razed to ground. On 13 
April 1370 (12 Ramazan), Timur ascended the throne with the full 
ceremonial of a Mongol election; the assembled amirs knelt before him 
and ‘promised to obey him with one heart and one tongue*. Timur 
decided to make Samarqand his capital. 

THE JATTAII CAMPAIGNS 

Timur’s first duty was to secure Trans-Oxiana against the Jattah. 
In the first fifteen years of his reign, Timur and his officers led some 
six campaigns against the Jattah and in 1375 Timur encamped in their 
land for over five months. The hero of the defence was Qamruddin 
Diighlat, who gave a good account of himself and kept harassing 
Umar Shaikh, Timur’s second son, who had been stationed at Andjan. 
By 1375 Timur had won great victories elsewhere but the power of 
the Jattah had not been broken. Timur’s campaigns in the early years 
of his reign were repeatedly paralyzed by the rebellions of his officers, 
who could fl\' from ]jim to the Jattah or to the White Horde of Urus 
Khan. 

K II W A R A Z M 

In the partitioning of Chengiz’s territory between his sons, 
Khwarazm had gone to the tihis of Juji; it was now in the possession 
of a Turko-Mongolian family that had the surname of Sufi and 
belonged to the Ghangirat suh-ulus. Timur waged five campaigns 
against Khwarazm, and since it was not a part of Trans-Oxiana, 
Timur’s policy towards it was one of terror and destruction. During 
the first campaign in 1372 the territory of Khwarazm was plundered, 
but so far as the city was concerned Timur accepted a treaty. In 1374 
Hasan Sufi, who had invaded Timur’s territor\% submitted without 
fighting. Timur’s third campaign was frustrated by the rebellion of 
his officers at home. In 1375 Hasan Sufi tried to take advantage of 
Timur’s war with Urus Khan, and Timur, on his part, was not prepar¬ 
ed for any further compromises. Khwarazm fell after a siege of three 
months and six davs. ‘The victorious army extended its hands in 
plunder and seized both men and property... The buildings were 
, destroyed and all persons of note — men of education, trained slaves 
{mawalis), persons who remembered the Quran by heart and artisans 
were marched to Kisji... Women and children were enslaved and 
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the men were put to death with swords and arrows/lO Lastly, when in 
1389 an army of Tughtamish marched to Trans-Oxiana via Khwarazm, 
Timur, who was tlien returning from Persia, decided on its total 
destruction. ‘The world-compelling order was enforced that all the 
inhabitants of the city and territory of Khwarazm were to be marched 
to Samarqand; the city was destroyed and sown with barley.’H 

TUGHTAMISH 

Our authorities refer to three kingdoms east of the Jaxartes: 
Turkistan controlled by the Jattah; Miighalistan till the river Irtish; 
and west of it the White Horde of Urus Khan. Tughtamish, a Juji 
prince, was defeated by Urus and fled to Timur. Since Timur refused 
to surrender Tughtamish, the result was a war without any battle. 
Through three winter months of bitter cold, Urns Khan sat encamped 
at Saghnaq and Timur at Otrar, some eighty-four miles from each 
other. Then Urus Khan retreated, probably because he was ill; he 
died soon after and so did Tokhta Kia, his eldest son. Meanwhile 
Timur Malik Ughlan, a habitual drunkard, ascended the throne of the 
Golden Horde. As a result Tughtamish succeeded in obtaining the 
throne of the White Horde with Timurs assistance in 1376, and of 
the Golden Horde with its great capitals of Serai and Astrakhan 
through his own efforts. 

FIRST KHURASAN CAMPAIGN: HERAT 

Malik Ghiyasuddin Kert, the ruler of Herat, had considerably 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Naishapiir and other dis¬ 
tricts, but he was in no position to withstand the assault launched 
against him by Timur in 1381. All the cities and forts along Timur’s 
route submitted, but the garrison of Qu.shanj decided to resist; as a 
result the fort was destroyed and the garrison put to the sword. The 
city of Herat fell into Timur's hands, and Ghiyasuddin only attempted 
to defend the inner citadel. But the defence was paralyzed by 
Timurs order that soldiers who came to the ramparts to fight would 
be put to death but those who remained at home would be spared. 
Ghiyasuddin came out and submitted. The inner and outer forts of 
Herat were destroyed; the hoarded treasures of the Kert maliks came 
into Timur’s hands; and the security-money from Herat was realized 
in four days. All the princes of the Kert family were arrested and put 
to death later. 

Meanwhile Timur’s officers hid captured Naishapur and Sabzwar, 

10 Zofflf Nflfnali, Vol. I, 299-300. 

11 im., 448 , 
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Timur marched north to Tus and directed Amir Wali, son of Sh^Sdi 
Baisu, the ruler of Mazendaran, to appear before him. To give Wali a 
foretaste of his power, he struck at Isfarain, which was held by 
Wall’s oflScers. *AI1 the inhabitants’, Yezdi tells us, ‘were massacred 
and the city destroyed; nothing. remained of Isfarain except the 
name.’i2 Clayijo, who passed through Isfarain towards the end of 
Timur’s reign, found the city in ruins, but some persons who were 
living in those mins gave the travellers the food they needed. 

SECOND KHURASAN CAMPAIGN 

Timur spent the winter in collecting his troops and in the spring 
of 1382 he marched by way of Makhan and Kelat into Khurasan. Ali 
Beg Chun-gharbani, who had imprisoned Timur once, found himself 
in a Samarqand jail. The Sadidis, a group of Ghurians who had tried 
bravely to defend the fort of Tarshiz, were captured and sent to 
defend the Tiirkistan forts of Timur. Khurasan, now cleared of 
enemies, was placed in the hands of Timur’s third son, Miran Shah. 
A rebellion in Herat in 1383 was bmtally suppressed. 

SISTAN AND SOUTHERN AFGHANISTAN 

Timur decided in 1383 to proceed against Sistan in autumn and 
to return by way of G^rmsir, Qaiidahar and Kabul. The fort of Sabz- 
war, which had rebelled, was reduced. ‘Nearly two thousand persons 
were seized, put over one another while still alive and built into a 
tower with eartli and bricks, so that mankind, becoming aware of 
these punishments, may not be incited bv the demon of pride to 
throw itself into tlie well of destruction and perdition.’ The advance- 
guard of the army then ravaged the country up to the gate of Sistan 
city. Its ruler, Shah Qutbuddin, had no intention of fighting; he sent 
his emissaries to offer his submission and then came out and surren¬ 
dered. But the resistance offered by some of his subjects was made 
an excuse for destroying the city. ‘The warriors killed the inhabitants 
and dug up the city. All were slaughtered, men and women, old and 
young, from babies to men of a hundred years. Everything was burnt 
or plundered, even nails in the walls.* 

• Tlie Tatar army then marched up the river Helmund. A useful 
dam across the river Helmund was totally destroyed. Tuman Tukediri, 
an unconverted Mongol, preferred to die fighting, and three thousand 
of his unconverted followers, who were living in the fort (rf Hazar- 
Pazar, were thrown down the hill or beheaded. The fort of Dahna, 
held by a tribe called Ta’aji, met a similar fate. The fort of the 


12 Ibid., 325. 
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Afghans of the Sulaiman hills was seized and the garrison distributed 
for execution among Timur*s soldiers according to Mongol tradition. 
Qandhar submitted without a stniggle. The campaign brought Sistan 
and Zawalistan (Ghazni) into Timur s hands. 

MAZENDARAN 

This Iranian province, with its capital at Astrabad, was governed 
by Wali, a descendant of Shaikh Baisu, an T1 Khan* ofiBcer, but two 
districts of eastern Mazendaran adjoining the Caspian sea, Amil and 
Sari, had been captured from its Turko-Mongolian officer, Afrasiyab, 
by Saiyyid Qawamuddin and his disciples. Mazendaran has a heavy 
rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and consequently the forest in the 
region was very thick. In the spring of 1383 Timur cut his way 
through the forest to Astrabad in twenty days and then established 
his power there after a great slaughter. The Saiyyids of Amil and Sari 
were ordered to obey his governor at Astrabad, but were otherwise 
left undisturbed for the time-being. Timur then marched to Azarbai- 
jan and captured Sultaniah, one of the capitals of the T1 Khans*. 
Then thinking that his power there was safe, he returned to Samar- 
qand. But in the winter of 1383-84 Tughtarnish sent an army south 
via Darbend; it plundered Tabriz for ten days and then retreated. 
Since Tughtamish owed so much to Timur, hfc behaviour was un¬ 
expected, but a strong anti-Timurid party had been formed at his 
court. 

THE THREE YEAR CAMPAIGN 

Timur decided to take up the responsibility for the whole of Iran, 
ordered his recruitment officers to enlist an army for three years and 
started again in the spring of 1386. He re-established his power at 
Azarbaijan and this brought him into conflict with two new enemies 
— the Turkomans led by Qara Yusuf and later on by his son, Qara 
Muhammad, and Sultan Jalair, descendant of a famous 11 Khan* offi¬ 
cer, Husain Buzurg, who governed Baghdad and a part of Iraq. These 
enemies were destined to worry Timur up to the end of his life, but 
for the present he decided to attend to other matters. 

(i) Malik A'lzzuddin, the ruler of Lar-i Kuchak, was crushed; hi§ 
fort of Khurramabad was captured and its garrison thrown down the 
hill-side, (ii) Timur carried fire and sword through Georgia in the 
traditional Mongol manner and called it a lioly war. The ruler of 
Tiflis, called Buqrat, was captured; he decided to become a Musal- 
man and presented Timur with an armour which he claimed had 
been worn by the prophet David, (iii) Since the Ottoman eniperor, 
Bayazid Ildrum (Thunder-bolt), had been annexing the territories of 
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the independent princes of Anatolia, Tahrtan, the ruler of Erzrum, 
decided to side with Timur. Timur marched to the fort of Erzenjan, 
reduced it in one day and handed it over to Tahrtan. Bayazid, 
curiously enough, took no notice of the fact, (iv) Timiir then sent his 
forces in all directions. Both Malik A'izzuddin Sher, the ruler cl Van, 
and Tizak, the Christian ruler of Armenia, submitted, but since the 
garrison of Van insisted on resistance, it was reduced after a siege of 
twenty days and thrown down the hill-side, (v) Timurs next objec¬ 
tive was southern Iran, various districts of which were governed by 
princes of the Muzaffarid dynasty. Shah Shuja, famous owing to the 
verses of the immortal Hafiz in his praise, had appealed to Timur for 
his dynasty in a pathetic letter from his death-bed in 1384 and Timur 
had acceded to his request. Timur would have followed his usual 
policy of annexation, plunder and slaughter in any case, for he had 
to reward his soldiers and establish a reign of terror. But the beha¬ 
viour of the Muzaffarid princes offered him a good excuse for their 
ultimate extermination. 

Zainul Abidin, son of Shah Shuja and ruler of Isfahan, had been 
summoned by Timur, but instead of obeying the order, he had im¬ 
prisoned Timur’s messenger. When Timur marched against Isfahan, 
Zainul Abidin fled to his cousin, Mansur, who had him blinded. The 
notables of Isfahan, "however, came out to offer their homage to 
Timur. Timur put one of his officers in charge of the city; the popu¬ 
lation was asked to surrender its arms and horses, and Tatar oflScers 
were directed to supervise the collection of security-money by the 
city notables. But at night one Ali Kachh, an ironsmith from Tehran, 
began to beat a drum and a city crowd killed the collectors of 
security-money and some 3,000 soldiers. This gave Timur the oppor¬ 
tunity he wanted. 

‘Next day he directed the city to be captured, and apart from the 
quarters in which the Saiyyids and mawalis (judges) lived and the 
house of Imamuddin Wa’iz, who had died in the previous year, 
he ordered a general slaughter of the citizens with every variety 
of cruelty. The houses of some people, who had protected the 
Tatar soldiers, also escaped. But the terrible order was given that 
every group of 1,000, 100 and 10 Tatar soldiers was to produce 
the number of severed heads allotted to it, and separate officers 
were appointed to see to the enforcement of this order. I have 
heard from reliable witnesses that many soldiers, who did not 
wish to commit murder, purchased severed heads from officers in 
charge of the enforcement of the order {tjasaqis) and handed riiem 
over; at first the price of a severed head was 20 Kubki dinars but 
later on, wh^ piost soldiers had handed oyer the heads demand^ 
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from them, a severed head was oflFered for half a Kubki dinar and 

no one would purchase it.’l3 

Some persons, who had not been slaughtered during the day, tried 
to escape at night, but as snow had fallen, they were traced owing to 
their footsteps to their hiding places and put to death. ‘According to 
the recorded figures, at least 70,000 persons were put to death and 
their heads were piled up at various places outside Isfahan.’ 

When Timur proceeded to Shiraz, all the Muzaffarid princes came 
and submitted to him along with the Atabeks of Lar and Gurgin 
Lari, and the security-money for Shiraz was duly paid. Timur, who 
had received disturbing news from home, reassigned their territories 
to them and marched back, destroying Khwarazm on the way. 

PARTIAL CRISIS OF 1388-89 

Had there been any unity of plan between Timurs domestic and 
foreign enemies, he would have faced a real crisis. Still his power, 
though shaken badly, was re-established by his officers during his 
absence. First, an army of Tughtamish, marching by way of the rfosAf 
east of the Aral sea and the Jaxartes, inflicted a severe defeat on 
Timurs son, Umar Shaikh, whom he had put in charge of Andjan, at 
the battle of Jagdalik; Umar Shaikh fled bade to Andjan; Timurs 
oflScers retreated to Samarqand to protect it, if necessary; and the 
invading army plundered the open country before retreating. Mean¬ 
while another army of Tughtamish, marching by way of Khwarazm, 
crossed the Oxus; it was unable to reduce Buldiara, but it burnt Zanjir 
Serai and plundered the open country up to the Jaxartes before 
retreating. 

Quite independently of Tughtamish, Ankatura, nephew of Haji 
Beg Arankut, marched with the army of Mughalistan by way of 
Siram and Tashkent and besieged Umar Shaikh at Andjan. But then 
for some unknown reason he retreated to his own land. 

Too late in the day Muhammad Mirkah, the husband of Timurs 
daughter, Sultan Bakht Begum, rebelled at Samarqand and fled. He 
was pursued and captured by Umar Shaikh and put to death alon^ 
with his brother, Abul Path. The Burildai ulus rebelled in the south; 
it was pursued up to the Hindu Kush and its leaders fled for refuge 
to India. 

After Timur s power had been re-established, Tughtamish march¬ 
ed across southern Siberia and attacked the cities east of the Jaxartes 


13 tm., 4S3-S4. 
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in mid-winter. Though the snow reached up to the breast of his 
horses, Timur insisted on marching against the enemy. Tughtamish 
could accomplish nothing substantial and retreated. 

THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN OF 1391 

' Though Timur was anxious to fight Tughtamish in his homeland, 
he accepted the advice of his officers that he should first attend to 
Kliizr Khwaja Ughlan (son of Tughluq Timur) and Ankatura. Their 
advantage lay in the fact that they could wage a war in depth and 
their annihilation by Timur was not possible. Timur established his 
headquarters at Yilduz, a place two months' journey from Samarqand. 
An army was sent to pursue Ankatura; it reached the Irtish and 
Timur s officers crossed the river and carved their names on the tree- 
trunks on the other bank. The second army under Umar Shaikh 
marched up to a place called Qara Khwaja, three months' journey 
from Samarqand. Khizr Khwaja Ughlan was defeated but succeeded 
in escaping. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUGHTAMISH THROUGH 
THE QIPCHAQ 

Timur undertook Sl long campaign of about five or six months 
across the Qipchaq (southern Siberia), so that bv attacking the Golden 
Horde from the north, he may deprive it of its natural advantage of 
war in depth and make flight impossible. The sufferings of his soldiers 
were great but so were their spoils. Timur's militarv genius and his 
careful dispositions ensured the complete defeat of Tughtamish at 
the battle of Volga. The victorious army then spread itself to collect 
spoils — heads of cattle, horses, boys, girls, carts and a special type 
of portable tent {khargha-i kotaniia). ‘The soldiers of the army, who 
used to have great difficulty in earning their daily bread, had by now 
collected so many horses and goats that they got tired of driving them 
back and left some behind.Five thousand boys and girls were 
enslaved for Timur alone and the ordinarv soldier also got his share. 

1 irnur stayed at Serai for twenty-one days and then returned home by 
rapid marches. The main camp in charge of Amir Saifuddin reached 
the Oxus in December 1391, after a forward and backward journey 
of eleven months.'lS 

14 Ibid., 549-50. 

15 The march across southern Siberia had to be carefully arranged; still Timur was 
not exploring a tow region as is sometimes supposed. In fact it was a hackneyed 
pad. acros.s which the armies of the Golden Horde had marched quite often, rimur 
asked his soldieis to leave a mound of stones at Alq Tiq; it may be there still, 
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TH'fi FIVE YEAR CAMPAIGN (1392-96) 

Timur ordered his officers to enlist soldiers for a five year cam¬ 
paign, and after a short rest he started again in the spring of 1392. 
Only a brief notice of his chief achievements is possible here. 

(a) Amil and Sari : 

Saiyyid Kamiluddin and other Saiyyids were unwilling to accept* 
the terms offered by Timur and took refuge in Mahanasar. Timur cut . 
his way through the forest at the rate of half a farsakh per day. ‘The 
fort of Mahanasar was reduced to a mound and is so still/i® The 
Ismailis and other people of erroneous faith were slaughtered, and 
the Saiyyids were sent to Tashkent. 

(b) Luristan : 

Atabek Pir Muhammad, ruler of the great Liir {Lur-i huznrg), 
came and submitted. Many places like Khurramabad, Wardjurd, 
Nehawand and Tiistar were seized, and soldiers were appointed to 
suppress Kurds and robbers. 

(c) Southern Iran : 

During Timur’s absence the Mnzaffarid princes had been engaged 
in a bitter civil war. When Timur reached •Shiraz, Shah Mansur 
attacked a Timurid force of thirty thousand with three or four thou¬ 
sand men only; but leaving the main battle, he succeeded in reaching 
Timur and struck two sword-blows on Timur’s helmet. But soon after 
Mansur’s severed head was brought to Timur by his youngest son, 
Mirza Shah Rukh. The other Muzaffarid j^riiices came and submitted. 
At Qumsha on 9 June 1393, Timur ordered all Muzaffarid princes, old 
and young, to be put to death wherever they may happen to be, and 
assigned all the territory held by the Muzaffarids to his son, Umar 
Shaikh. 

(d) Baghdad, DiarJn'kr, Georgia: 

Timur’s officers drove away Sultan Ahmad Jalair from Baghdad 
(August 1393). Timur stayed at Baghdad for two months and realizefj 
security-money from the inhabitants. lie then proceeded to the Syrian 
province of Diarbckr and conquered a number of forts. Shaikh Ibrahim 
of Sherwan became his loyal ally and the rulers of Gilan promised 
submission and tribute. In the summer of 1395 Timur waged a holy 
war against Georgia for a second time and plundered it up to Tiflis. 


16 Ibid., 376-77. 
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When starting on this campaign Timur had assigned *the whole 
empire of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni’ to his grandson, Fir Muhammad, 
son of Jahangir. Later on "the whole empire of Halaku was assigned 
by him to his third soUj, Miran Shah. Umar Shaikh was coming to see 
Timur when he was killed by a stray arrow, shot from the fort of 
Kharmatu; the fort and its inhabitants were destroyed and Timur 
appointed Fir Muhammad, son of Umar Shaikh, a boy of sixteen, 
rufer of Fars in his place. 

(e) The Golden Horde and Southern Russia: 

Timur ordered a fresh recruitment; and then with an army, such 
as had not been seen since the days of Chengiz Khan, he proceeded 
north against Tughtamish, whom he signally defeated at the battle 
of the Terek (25 April 1395). Yezdi’s statement that Timur plundered 
Moscow is probably not correct, but southern Russia was certainly 
plundered up to the Don and the city of Quban was sacked. Serai 
was captured, plundered and burnt. Astrakhan tried to protect itself 
by a wall of ice-bricks; nevertlieless it had to submit; its inhabitants 
were marched out and their city was burnt before their eyes. It was 
calculated that, in addition to otlier things, every Tatar soldier got four 
or five girls as part of the spoils. 

(f) Hormuz: 

Before starting home from Hamadan in July 1396, Timur 
despatched his grandson, Muhammad Sultan, against Hormuz. 
Muhammad Sultan reduced the forts of the province and compelled 
Muhammad Shah, the malik of Hormuz, to submit. 

THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 

Timur’s grandson, Fir Muhammad, thought he could equal, or 
even surpass, the exploits of Sultan Mahmud and ended by getting 
himself into a mess. In the winter of 1396-97 he captured Uchdh and 
Dipalpur, established his daroghas at various places and then besieged 
Sarang Khan, the elder brother of Mallu Khan, at Multan. The siege 
dragged on through the six summer months and after Multan had 
surrendered, the monsoon set in. The horses of Fir Muhammad’s army 
died and he had to face the resentment of the people he had plun¬ 
dered. But Fir Muhammad, who was destined to degenerate into a 
worthless drunkard, was saved from his difBculties by the timely 
arrival of his grandfather at the village of Janjan by the Bias, forty 
karohs from Multan. 

Timur's Indian campaign was planned as a pure plundering raid 
with an excellent time-table. The summer monms of 1398 could be 
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Spent in a leisurely march from Trans-Oxiana to the Indian frontier, 
but the campaign in India had to be finished in the course of the 
winter months of 1398-99. He had no time for long sieges. After his 
troops had been collected in the summer of 1398, Timur marched south. 
He had time enough to march from Indrab against two infidel groups 
of the Pamirs—the inhabitants of Katur and the people of the Black 
Robe {Siyah Foshan). Timur succeeded in crossing the high mountains 
surrounding Katur; he burnt the houses of the infidels in the valley 
and then Idlled them on the mountain-top to which they had fled. 
But his general, Burhan Ughlan, who had been sent against the Black 
Robes, was defeated by them and fled back like a coward. This 
campaign, which had to be waged on foot, took eighteen days. 

Timur had to ensure the safety of his communications from Kabul 
through the territory of the Afghans by the building of forts and the 
punishment of the tribes. An Afghan chief, Musa, was induced to 
build the fort of Iryab and then put to death with his followers. The 
fort of Naghz was built by Timur’s own officers. The massacre and 
destruction of two Afghan tribes, referred to as Purnian and Kalatian, 
in the usual Timurid style created an atmosphere of terror for the 
security of the routes. From Naghz Timur proceeded by way of Bannu 
to the Indus; with the help of tripods, boats and reeds, his experts 
built a pontoon bridge across the Indus, wjiich was crossed on 
21 September 1398. 

Timur’s real object was to plunder Delhi and he selected his route 
with care. Great cities had to be avoided; at the same time provisions 
had to be found for his soldiers by the plunder of helpless small towns 
and villages. He passed through a waterless tract or chaul, which the 
Zafar Narna calls the Chaul-i JaIaUA'‘ The muqaddams and rais of the 
Salt Range {Koh-i Judi) helped Timur to cross their territory and 
obtained his favours. Shihabuddin Mubarak Shah, the ruler of Jazira, 
probably an island in the river Jhclum, tried to bar Timur’s way, but 
he was crushed and forced to fly on his boats down the river. After 
marchmg for five or six days by the side of the Jhelum, Timur came 
to a fort at its confluence with the Chenab and ordered a pontoon 
bridge to be built. It was completed on 1 October 1398. 

In trying to justify Timur’s Indian invasion, Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi 
states that the central government of Delhi, though in Muslim hands, 
was weak. But that was no reason for extinguishing that helpless 
government altogether. The brutal fact was that Timur, as a robber, 
could afford to make no distinctions on religious grounds; apart from 

17 That is, the wilderness which Jalaluddin Mankbami had reached, when he fled 
from Ghengiz Khan across the Indus. 
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sparing religious scholars and Saiyyids, who were not reputed for 
their wealth, he had to plunder indiscriminately and on an extensive 
scale. The Hindus and Musalmans also made a common cause against 
him. Timur s policy was clarified on 13 October when he reached the 
city of Talmi, thirty-five farsakhs hom Multan. Here the notables of 
both communities—^Hindu rais, Muslim maliks, Saiyyids and religious 
scholars—came out to meet him and offered two lakhs as security- 
money. Timur consented, but he had not come to India to collect 
subscriptions or to get public ovations; so while the security-money 
was being collected, he deemed it necessary to show his hand. 'The 
world-compelling order was issued that the soldiers were to seize grain 
wherever they could find it. So according to their habit they burst into 
the city, burnt the houses, captured the inhabitants and plundered 
whatever they eould find; consequently, no one escaped from the 
holocaust except the religious scholars and the Saiyyids.’lS 

Timur marched from Talmi on 20 October and encamped next 
day near Jal by the side of the Bias and the village of Shah Nawaz. 
Jusrat Khokar, brother of Shaikha Khokar, defied the invader with his 
two thousand men. They were defeated and slaughtered, though what 
happened to Jusrat is not known. The inhabitants of Shah Nawaz, a 
very large village, had fled away, but there was more grain there 
than the soldiers coijd carry with them and Timur ordered it to be 
burnt. He next encamped by the side of the Bias opposite to the 
village of Janjan. Pir Muhammad met him here and was given 30,000 
horses for his soldiers. 

The Bias was crossed by swimming or on boats. The next stages 
given are Sahwal, Aswan and Jahwal. Timur ordered his main camp 
{aghraq) to proceed by way of Dipalpur and to meet him at Samana, 
while he started personally with some; ten thousand horsemen. The 
inhabitants of Dipalpur, who had killed Musafir-i Kabuli, the darogha 
of Pir Muhammad, along with a thousand Tatars stationed there, had 
all fled to Bhatnir. Also when after a night’s march Timur reached 
Ajudhan (Pakpatan), famous for the grave of Shaikh Farid Ganjshakar, 
he found that the saint’s descendants along with most of the inhabitants 
*had fled to the same fort. No one welcomed him there. 

• The fort of Bhatnir is situated in a waterless region. Timur prayed 
at the grave of Shaikh Farid and then reached Bhatnir on 7 November 
1398, after crossing over a hundred miles in one long night march. 
Rai Dulchin, the ruler of Bhatnir, was in no position to defend the 
Musalmans and Hindus who had fled to him for protection. But when 
the Rai submitted, his brother, Kamaluddin, a Musalman, continued 


18 Ibid., Vol. II, 55. 
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the resistance, and Bhatnir could not escape the fate of otlier cities. 
‘The Hindus burnt their women, children and property by throwing 
all into fire; those who claimed to be Musalmans cut off the heads 
of their women and children as if they were goats; this done, the two 
communities determined to fight to the last.’ About ten thousand 
Hindus were killed; the number of Musalmans dead is not given; the 
buildings were burnt or levelled with the ground. 

The inhabitants of Sirsiiti, who specialized in the rearing of pigs, 
had fled from their city; they wert' pursued and killed. The people of 
Ahrauni fort were plundered and killed and tlu'ir fort was reduced 
to a few mounds. The task of the mnrdcirons invader was greatly 
.simplified bv the fact that all the inhabitants of Fathabad, Kaithal, 
Samana, A.sundi and Panipat fled to D(‘lhi in their panic, when 
common sense should have told them to ilv furtlua* east to various 
parts of the Doab. 

Jn the third week of Nov(‘m]ier the main camp reached Samana; on 
2 December the march from Kaithal began in full order; there was 
no resistance anywhere and on 11 D(;ceml)er Timur crossed the Jumna 
and took up his residences in the Jahan Panah palace, which was two 
farsakhs from Delhi. Next tlay Mallu Iqbal Khan marched against 
the Tatars with 4,000 horse, 5,000 foot and 27 elephants, but 
he seems to have fled back after the first .encounter. A hundred 
thousand Hindu captives, who were in Timur’s camp and had shown 
delight at the idea of being rescued bv Mallu, were all slaughtered. 

Timur took every care to fortify his camp, but the decisive battle, 
which took place on 18 December 1398, is hardly worth describing. 
An army of 10,000 horse and 40,000 foot was all that Sultan 
Miihmud Tughluq and Mallu could bring intf> the field. They were 
beaten decisively and fled back to the city; sometime after midnight 
the Sultan and Mallu fled away by two difft'ient gates of southern 
Delhi, leaving the citizens to their fate. On Thursday, 20 December 
1398, the notables of Dc'lhi came to offer their submission by the side 
of the Hauz-i Khas {Alai Tank) where Timur had pitched his camp; 
they undertook to have the khiilba recited in Timur’s name and to 
collect security-money from the inhabitants. Timur, on his part, pro- 
mi.scd security to the ‘inhabitants of Delhi’, but his promise was givhn 
with a mental reservation, excluding the fugitives who had come to 
Delhi in large numbers and was, consequently, a mere deceit. The 
object of his whole journey had been the plunder of Delhi, but it suited 
Timur to behave as if his soldiers had gone out of hand. 

Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi, who had cultivated the art of conveying the 
tmth in flattering words so as to escape the censorship, and yet obtain 
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the patronage of his two royal masters, describes the sack of Delhi in 
the following carefully drafted paragraphs. 

On Thursday, 27 December 1398, a body of soldiers collected at 
the gate of Delhi and began to attack the citizens; the great amirs 
were ordered to stop this. ‘But as eternal Destiny had decided on the 
destruction of the city and its inhabitants, all means for its destruction 
were provided.* The royal ladies had come to see the Hazar Sutun 
palace, which Malik Jauna (Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq) had 
built in the Jahan Panah. 

‘The great amirs, revenue officers (bitikchis) and clerks were sitting 
at the gate and recording the security-money that had been realized. 
At that time .some thousand horsemen, who had orders for seizing 
sugar and grain, entered the city. Further, the world-compelling order 
had been passed that every amir was to seize persons who had fled 
to Delhi from places that had rebelled, and for this reason also 
numerous Tatar soldiers had entered the city. 

‘When a large number of Tatar soldiers had entered tlie city, many 
groups of Hindus in the three towns of Dellii—Siri, Jahan Panah and 
old Delhi—^became insolent and began to fight; a number of them set 
fire to their houses and properties and pieferrcd to be burnt to death 
with their wives and cliildreii. The soldiers began to plunder; and 
Timur’s oflficers, in spite of the insolence of the Hindus, closed the 
gates so that soldiers from outside may not be able to enter and 
further destruction may not take place. But at that time there were 
fifteen thousand soldiers in the city; they plundered and burnt the 
houses from the eyening to the morning and at some places the 
Hindus fought fearlessly. 

‘Next morning the whole army entered the city; there was a great 
tumult among the soldiers; and on Friday, 28 December the general 
plunder began, and most quarters of Jahan Panah and Siri were 
sacked. On Saturday, 29 December plundering continued in the same 
manner. Every soldier captured about one hundred and fifty men, 
women and children; twenty captives was the minimum number a 
soldier obtained. It is impossible to make an estimate of the valuable 
commodities plundered—^pearls, prccious stones, in particular, 
diamonds, varieties of costly cloth, vessels of gold and silver; also cash 
in the form of Alai tankas was beyond computation. Most of the 
women captured were wearing ornaments of gold and silver on their 
fingers and valuable rings on the toes of their feet. No one paid any 
attention to things like vegetables, medicines and cattle. 

‘On Sunday, 30 December the soldiers moved to old Delhi for 
many Hindus had fled there and taken refuge in the Juma mosque.* 
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TWb ofBcers of Timur slaughtered them. On that day the whole of 
old Delhi was plundered. All captives were brought out of the city 
for several days and put in charge of the ofikers. ‘The artisans were 
distributed among the princes and high officers who were on the spot 
and also sent to mose who were at home.* 

Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi praises Timur for the fact that he wanted to 
build a mosque at Samarqand. His justification for what happened 
runs on the following lines: ‘Persons of insight will not fail to observe 
that though royal forgiveness had been extended to these doomed 
people, and the khutba recited in Timur’s august name was a guaran¬ 
tee of peace and protection, still since the Divine order was to the 
contrary... the events which have been recorded took place.’i^ In 
other words, Timur was innocent and virtuous; what appeared to be 
sheer criminality to superficial observers was really God’s preordained 
will. 

In the massacre of Delhi, the official historian refers to Hindus 
only. But there is no reason for thinking that Musalmans were spared. 
Apart from two ‘holy wars’ in Georgia, Timur and his Tatars had 
devoted all their energies to killing and plundering Musalmans—and 
the worst plunder of Musalmans was yet to come. It may be presum¬ 
ed that the surviving captives, apart from the artisans, were spared 
after being plundered; in any case, their bqing massacred is not 
recorded. 

Timur stayed at Delhi for fifteen days. His next problem was to 
return home by a route on which he would meet with no serious 
resistance but on which his soldiers would find plunder of the type 
they wanted—^women, children, corn and cattle. Guided by Mongol 
experience of the past, he selected the Dun—the area between the 
Himalayas and the Siwaliks. But the city of Meerut, which had 
defeated the luckless Tarmshirin Khan, stood in the way, and Timur’s 
officers, who had been sent in advance, informed him that the citizens 
led by a Hindu, Safi,20 and twO Musalmans, Ilyas Afghan and the son 
of Maulana Ahmad Thaneswari, were determined to resist. Timur 
reached the precincts of Meerut after a long march of forty miles 
with 10,000 horsemen on the afternoon of 8 January 1399. Next day 
the Tatars seized the ramparts and entered the city. For some un^ 
explained reason the defence collapsed. Safi died fighting; his two 
Muslim colleagues were brought bound before Timur; the inhabitants 
were slaughtered and their women and children enslaved. 

The road to the Siwaliks was now clear. This was an area of small 

19 Ibid., 124-25. 

20 This name seeois to have been erroneously written. 
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rais and peaceful villagers, who were driven to fight in sheer despera¬ 
tion. Timur spent about a month (26 January to 24 February 13^) in 
plundering the prosperous territory between. Hardwar and the 
Jumna; he is said to have captured seven forts in the region and 
fought twenty battles with the villagers; every Tatar soldier obtained 
one hundred to two hundred cows and ten to twenty captives. 

It is noteworthy that no Indo-Muslim amir of any importance had 
joined Timur, and since he had to select some one as his represen¬ 
tative, he preferred Khizr Khan.2i Bahadur Nahir came to see him on 
the way to Meerut. Sikandar, the fanatic Sultan of Kashmir, thought 
he would find Timur a kindred spirit and started to meet him; but 
when Timur’s officers asked him to give 30,000 horse and 1,000,000 
silver coins of 2.5 misqak each, he decided to go back. Shaildia 
Khokar had offered his services to Timur, and out of regard for this 
all Hindus appertaining to him had been spared. But when Timur 
was in the Siwaliks, Shaikha asked for permission to go home; there¬ 
after he ignor(‘d Timur altogether and failed to pay the tribute he had 
promised. So the Tatar army that had been sent to realize security- 
mone)' from Lidiore ravaged his territory and brought him captive to 
Timur. 

The Rai of Jammu was wounded and captured, but he declared 
that he had become a^Muslim and reaffirriied this fact by eating beef 
with tlie Musalmans. Timur, who had just received very disturbing 
news from the western part of his empire, accepted the conversion 
as sincere; he had no further interest in India and leaving the main 
army to come at a leisurely speed, he hurried home. He crossed the 
Chenab on 3 March and reached thc Oxus on 1 May. The time-table 
of his winter-campaign in India had worked to perfection. 

THE SEVEN YEAR CAMPAIGN (1399-1404) 

While Timur was in India, the Egyptian government had re¬ 
established its power in Syria and Sultan Alimad Jalair had recaptur¬ 
ed Baghdad. It was also found that Timur’s son, Miran Shah, on 
recovering from a fall from his horse, had become so mentally derang¬ 
ed that even the Georgians inflicted a severe defeat on the Timuiid 
army; MIran’s wife, whom he had maltreated, came and informed 
Timur that he even intended to rebel. Timur ordered his recruiting 
officers to collect an army for a seven year campaign and started for 
Azarbaijan. He had stayed in Samarqand for four months only. Miran 
Shah was deprived of all power and his boon companions were 


21 Khizr Khau had fled frum fear of Timur to Mewat. 
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hanged. During this seven year campaign Timur conquered and 
ravaged four countries—^Georgia, Syria, Iraq and Anatolia. 

(a) Georgia: 

Timur had twice invaded Georgia before; he now attacked it five 
times more, carrying sword and fire through the whole region. The 
reader can imagine the worst—wholesale massacres, churches des¬ 
troyed, the houses of peaceful inliabitants levelled with the ground, 
vineyards and crops cut to deprive the inhabitants of their livelihood, 
and the small chieftains deprived of whatever they possessed—^for all 
this is described in detail by Sharafiiddin Yezdi. All the forts of 
Georgia were captured and destroyed. At last in August 1403, Timurs 
officers got tired, and when Malik Giirgin (or George), the leading 
Georgian chief, offered to respect Islam and the; Miisalmans and to 
pay a yearly tribute, the religious scholars, basing their judgement on 
the Prophet’s arrangement with the Christians of Najran, declared 
that nothing more could be demanded. It was the first and last time 
that they ventured to say anything to Timur about political affairs. 

(b) Syria : 

Barquq, the king of Egypt, had died and hj^ young son, Farj, had 
succeeded him. Timur expected that with a ^'oung king on the 
throne, the Egyptian government would be weak, but its real strength 
lay in the popular Arab hatred of Timur as a hideous, inhuman, anti- 
Muslim monster. The sequel proved this impression to be correct. 
Still there was no resisting the advance of Timur, who also knew the 
art of using gunpowder for miningi fort-walls.22 

After Timur had reduced the Syrian cities of Bahisti and Antab, 
the forces of all neighbouring cities collected to fight him. Timur, who 

22 The term naphtha originally meant Greek fire; in modem Persia it means petrol. 
What did it mean in the period of the Mongols and Timur? Gunpowder is a Chinese 
invention and Chengiz had brought some 10,000 Chinese siege-experts with him. 
Since we find naphtha being used again and again for the burning of houses by the 
Mongols, the reference can only be to gunpowder. This is clarified by Yezdi, who on 
occasions uses the term, naphtha-i siydh or black naphtha, which could only mean 
gunpowder. According to Yezdi, Timur’s men first heated the stone of file fort-wall and 
th«i threw vinegar upon it. This reduced the stone to dust which was drawn out by a 
chisel. The process was proceeded with and wooden stakes had to be put to prevent 
the fort-wall from falling. When they had proceeded deep enough, the gunpowder 
mine was laid and set on fire. But a careful examination of Yezdi's account of Timur's 
sieges shows that exploding mines by gunpowder had not proved itself definitely 
superior to the old processes—^throwing mmjaniq^stones and climbing up the ran^arts 
with ropes and ladders. Yezdi also repeatedly refers to the kaman-t ra*d (bow of 
fiiunder), which I take to be an early name for cannon. 
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had been advancing very slowly and very carefully, inflicted a signal 
defeat on the enemy at the battle of Aleppo. The soldiers, who tried 
to run back to the dty, were massacred at the gates; those who tried 
to fly to Damascus were pursued and killed. Only one horseman, it is 
said, was able to carry news of the defeat to Cairo. 

The cities of Syria easily fell into Timur s hands now. FarJ had 
come to Damascus personally, but Timur inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Syrian army on January 1401, and Farj fled back. The outer city, 
‘the real Damascus' was easily captured, and Yazdak, the kotwal, who 
tried to defend the inner citadel was put to death. In their distress the 
notables, Iwth secular and religious, came out to oflFer their homage 
to Timur and accepted security-money for thcii city. 

To the Arabian scholars, who were summoned to see him, Timur 
complained again and again: ‘Why had the inhabitants of Damascus 
helped the Umayyads and the Marwanids against the Family of the 
Prophet?’ What followed is best told by Yezdi himself: 

‘This complaint permeated the minds of the soldiers, and on 17 
March 1401, the world-conquering army stretched its hands to 
terrorize and plunder the city. The inhabitants of Damascus, both 
men and women, were enslaved, and all their wealth and property 
seized—gold, jewelc, fine cloth and valuable commodities of every 
kind... In fact the valuables plundered here were so great that 
the horses, asses and camels, which the soldiers possessed, were 
unable to carry the load. I have heard from reliable persons, who 
were eye-witnesses, that many soldiers threw away meir Russian 
and Egyptian spoils in order to load their beasts of burden with 
the cash, jewels and vessels of gold and silver they now obtained. 

‘The lowest storeys of the houses of Damascus were built of 
stones but the two or three storeys above them were built of 
wood, and since this wood was varnished and coloured, it became 
even more inflammable. In normal and peaceful times a fire could 
not be controlled by the united efforts of the qazis, government 
officers, the leading citizens and the mass of the people tiH a whole 
quarter {mohalla) or more of Damascus had been consumed by 
the flames. On 18 March 1403, without any intention on the part 
of anybody, a fire started in the citv and the citizens in their 
distress were quite unable to extinguish it.*23 

Even the Juma mosque of the Umayyads, which had a wooden 
roof, was burnt and only one of its towers remained standing. 

Tlie whole of Damascus’, Yezdi tells us, ‘was burnt. But whatever 


23 TUtfo" NamaK Vol. 11, 339-41. 
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valuables it contained had been already .seized; also the whole territory 
of Syria had been plundered and ruined.’ On his return joumey Timur 
desolated what was left. Homs was sacked; the fort of Aleppo was 
razed to the ground, and the houses still standing were burnt. 

(c) Sack of Bagdad: 

Sultan Ahmad Jalair fled away in fear, but Farj, an officer of the 
Jalair tribe, made up his mind to resist to the last, Timur summoned 
all hfs forces and captured the city on 9 \fav 1401, after he had 
besieged it for forty days. The great city had survived the sack of 
Halaku but Timur destroyed it completely. ‘As too many soldiers had 
been killed during the battle, the terrible order was passed that every 
soldier was to bring the severed head (of an inhabitant of Baghdad)... 
The market of slaughter became so brisk that the broker <jf death sold 
a man of eighty and a child of eight at the same price, and the fire¬ 
grate of hatred burnt so bright that it consumed the man of wealth 
and the beggar in the same manner.’ Ultimately Timur ordered the 
murders to stop at the appeal of religious scholars and mystics (shaikhs), 
‘But after the inhabitants had been slaughtered in this manner, it was 
the turn of their habitations. The order was given that, apart from 
mosques, schools and mystic houses (khanqahs), no building was to be 
spared; in accordance with this order the ramfiarts, markets, houses, 
buildings, palaces, mansions and everything else were turned upside 
dovrn.’24 This was the final end of the great Baghdad, built bv the 
Abbasid Mansur, which had been the centre of Muslim political life, 
culture, industry and commerce for c;entiiries. 

(d) Anatolia or Rum: 

Murad I, the father of Bayazid, had made the unique discovery 
that conquests in eastern Europe were easier than in Asia; this led first 
to Ottoman greatness and then to its decline. It is the glory of Bayazid 
(1389-1403) that by wiping out the independent rulers of Anatolia, he 
made the emergence of an Ottoman-Turkish nation possible, and that 
one achievement alone throws all the murderous glory of Timur into 
the shade. 

There had been a bitter correspondence between Timur and" 
Bayazid and continuous friction at the frontier. But in the spring of 
1402 Timur realized that he had to plunder another country in order 
to keep his military machine in working order; so with the caution 
that was ingrained in his nature, he marched towards Ankara. Bayazid 
had no alternative but to march to its relief. At the battle of Ankara 
on 21 July 1402, the victory of Timur was decisive; Bayazid succeeded 

U Ibid., 3e7-69i 
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in escaping but was captured and brought before Timur nesct day. He 
was not kept in a cage, as is sometimes said, but he died after eight 
months of captivity on 20 March 1403. 

Ankara capitulated and the whole of Anatolia or Rum lay at the 
feet of the victor. Muhammad Sultan was sent to Bayazid’s capital, 
Brusa, where the immense treasures of Bayazid fell into his hands. 
‘The inhabitants were plundered and their wooden houses were 
burnt.'25 Timur stayed at Kotahuja, two stages from Brusa, for a 
month while his princes and officers plundered all the cities of the 
region—Adalia, Alania, Qara Ilisar, Aq Shah, Qiinia, etc. ‘More 
plunder fell into the hands of every soldier than can be described.' 
Timur put his soldiers into winter-quarters in \'arIous cities while he 
personally proceeded to solve the problem of Smyrna (Izmir). Here 
the knights of St. Rhodes had constructed a city by the sea-side; and 
supported by the ships of European nations, they had defied a siege 
by Bayazid for seven years. Timurs genius found a solution. Enormous 
tripods of wood were put in the sea and a road of planks was con¬ 
structed over them so as to surround Smyrna on the sea-side. The 
garrison had to capitulate after two weeks (December 1402). When 
too late in the day the ships of Europe appeared, Timur ordered 
the severed heads of the Smyrna garrison to be shot at them from his 
cannon (karnan-i rad)*! 

Before leaving Anatolia Timur divided the empire of Bayazid into 
pieces. He acknowledged two sous of Bayazid as rulers of the terri¬ 
tories that had been left by Mui-ad I or had been conquered by 
Bayazid himself. As against them, Amir Muhammad and Yaqub Chalpi 
were* restored to the Anatolian territories Bayazid had seized from their 
fathers. If Timur expected to keep the Ottoman empire disintegrated 
by these arrangeinents, the experiment was a failure, for Muhammad I 
reunited all the territories of Bayazid within ten vears, while Timur’s 
own empire was disintegrating. 

Timur then proceeded to make arrangements for his own family. 
Abu Bakr, the elder son of Miran Shah, was given Baghdad, Iraq and 
Diarbekr along with the custody of his father. Miran Shah. To Umar, 
the younger son of Miran Shah, he gave Azarhaijan and the so-called 
‘empire of Halaku’. The two sons of Umar Shaikli, Pir Muhammad and 
Rustam, were given Shiraz and I.sfahan. Timur’s youngest son, Shah 
Rukh, had been already installed at Herat. Timur said nothing at this 
time about any central authority for the members of his family or about 
the succession to the kingdom of Trans-Oxiana. He reached Samarqand 
in July or August 1404. 


25 im., 451. 
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‘The world grips hard on the hard-striving.' Hafiz may have had 
his (XMitemporary, Timur, in mind when he wrote this line. For the 
great conqueror had now to face an enemy— ^death —^to whom he 
was not prepared to capitulate and whom he could not hope to 
conquer. The stupid arrangements he had made about his family in 
eastern Persia clearly show a disintegrating mind. Also forgetful of 
the way he had treated the death-bed appeal of Shah Shu)a, he had 
a letter of enormous size, 3 yards by 17 yards, written to Farj, asking 
that Sultan Ahmad Jalair be sent to him along with the severed head 
of Qara Yusuf; the Egyptian government naturally ignored the dying 
appeal of a killer, who had massacred so many Arabs. 

Timur sought two means for healing his tortured mind. The first 
was to forget everything in festivities. He arranged for the marriage 
of five of his grandsons, none of them above eleven, but these cele¬ 
brations brought him no mental relief. Clavijo tells us that the public 
seldom got a glimpse of him and that his health was visibly failing. 

The second psychological remedy for Timur's tortured mind and 
twisted conscience was a Chinese campaign in which he would be able 
to kill enough non-Muslims to make up for all his crimes. He gave the 
word of command, and his military machine began to work with its 
superb efficiency. Some two hundred thousand Aen were enlisted, and 
since the march to Peking would take about four to five months, it 
was planned to put the array into two winter-cantonments beyond the 
Jaxartes—at Tashkent under one grandson, Khalil, and at Siram and 
Yasi under another grandson, Sultan Husain. Arrangements were made 
to have for one soldier provisions that would suffice for ten, and the 
carts containing the provisions were passed over the frozen Jaxartes. 
With the advent of the spring the army would begin its march. 

All seemed well and yet no one was deceived. It was too late for 
Timur to save his soul. ‘A great fear’, says Yezdi, ‘haunted the people's 
hearts—and they began to speak about it. When such a large army 
was collected in such a short time, their doubts increased and their 
minds became anxious... During those days people u.sed to have 
disturbing dreams.' Timur was seventy-one and no one doubted tha^ 
his days were numbered. 

He crossed over the frozen Jaxartes and put up at the residence of 
one of his officers, Birdi Beg, at Otrar. On 11 February 1405 he fell 
ill; the physicians confessed that his diseases were too complicated for 
them to handle. ‘Pray to God for my soul',26 was his appeal to the 
officers around him. He also appealed to them to see to the execution 

26 Ibid., 044. 
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of his will by which he had appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Jahangir, 
as Ills successor. This choice ^ows the extent to which his mind had 
become deranged. Pir Muhammad had no achievements to his credit; 
also he had no influence on Timur’s ofiBcers and by that time he had 
become an incurable drunkard, who left all his aaministrative affairs 
ill the hands of his sharbatdar, Pir Ali Taz. 

On the night of 15/16 February 1405, Timur expired an4 the 
central government of Timurid empire vanished. 

Pir Muhammad made no immediate attempt to obtain the tlirone 
of Samarqand. Only two of Timurs high officers, Shaikh Nuruddin and 
Shall Malik, were foolish enough to insist on carrying out his will. 
Tliey were hustled out of Trans-Oxiana, and the remaining officers 
decided to put Mirza Klialil on the throne of Samarqand. He was 
only twenty-one but no prince older in age was on the spot. Khalil’s 
short reign has only two achievements to its credit. He completely 
squandered away in four years the treasures Timur had collected; 
pix'cious stones were weighed out to his favourites in big balances 
like grain and absolutely nothing was loft. 

During Timur’s life-time, Khalil had secretly married Shad Malik, 
an ex-slave girl or concubine of Malik Saifuddin. Timur had ordered 
her to be put to death, but on being informed that she was pregnant, 
he had stayed die execution of his order. The old princesses naturally 
regarded the new queen of Samarqand with contempt. Shad Malik 
retaliated by inducii^ Khalil to distribute the wives and slave-girls of 
Timur among his officers in order to win over their loyalty. ^Khalil 
behaved towards these princesses, whom he should have respected as 
his mothers, in a way no wise man Would approve; by compmsion and 
force he gave every one of them to an officer who had not the means 
of providing for her. ’27 

Yezdi in his review of Timur’s policy at the end of his book says 
that Timur, unlike other conquerors who were content with the mere 
submission of local rulers, either put a prince of his family or an officer 
of his own in charge of the administration of every territoiy he con¬ 
quered. But outside Trans-Oxiana this had been only possible in 
Yezdi’s homeland of Khurasan; in these two regions the descendants 
of Timur continued to govern for about a century. 

As soon as the news of Timur’s death was received, Shah Rukh 
proclaimed himself king at Herat and Umar at Azarbaijan. But Abu 
Bakr found this arrogance of his younger brother intolerable and a 
war between the two began. But they soon realized that they had to 
contend with new foes. Sultan Ahmad Jalair and Qara Yusuf Turkoman 


a? Ibid., 727-28. 
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had first fled for safety to Bayazid and then to Egypt. Tliey now 
returned to claim their own. Sultan Ahmad succeeded in seizing 
Diarbekr, Baghdad and Iraq. Qara Yusuf inflicted a severe defeat on 
Miran Shah and Abu Bakr on 16 April 1408; Miran Shah was killed; 
Abu Bakr succeeded in escaping but was killed in the following year 
and Umar met a similar death soon after. Thus the western princes of 
Timur's family were all beheaded and vanished from the scene. - 

Pir AH Taz ordered Pir Muhammad, whose sins and drunkenness 
had passed all limits, to be put to death in February 1408, but he was 
himself killed soon after, and Shah Rukh put Iskandar Mirza (son of 
Umar Shaikh) on the throne of Timurid Afghanistan. In Trans-Oxiana 
Khalil was overthrown and captured by a Timurid officer, Kliudadad 
Ilusaini, in 1408; but Kliudadad acknowledged Shah Rukh as his 
superior, and Shah Rukh put his eldest son, Ulugh Beg Mirza, on the 
throne of Samarqand. 

The kingdom of Herat was fortunate owing to the long reigns of 
Shah Rukh (1405-48) and Sultan Husain Mirza (1469-1506). During 
Sultan Husain's reign Herat became a real seat of learning and 
research owing to the efforts of his minister, Amir Ali Slier, a Turkish 
poet of eminence, who collected a body of scholars, with Maulana 
Abdur Rahman Jami at their head, and provided them with books, 
houses and pensions. But Sultan Husain Mirza's sons were unable to 
defend Herat either against Shaibani Klian Uzbek or Shah Ismail 
Safavi—the leaders of the Uzbek and the Persian national movements. 

The Timurids of Samarqand were not so fortunate. Ulugh Beg 
had the reputation of an astronomer and a man of learning, but he 
was badly defeated by Burraq Ughlan, the Juji prince of Turkistan, 
and the Jattah plundered Trans-Oxiana. Worse than that he was 
planning to kill his own son, Abdul Latif, when the latter overthrew 
him and had him put to death in 1449. Some six months later Abdul 
Latif was killed by the officers of Ulugh Beg, who ^ed his severed 
head above the arch of Ulugh Beg’s madrassa. Abu Sa'id Mirza (grand¬ 
father of the emperor, Zahiruddin Babur), who' now ascended the 
throne, strove for years to rebuild the empire of Timur, but his arnjy 
was crushed by Hasan Beg Turkoman in January 1469, and he was put 
to death. His descendants, as Babur’s Memoirs clearly prove, were 
unable to stand the onslaught of Shaibani Khan Uzoek. Thus the 
Timurids finally disappeared from both Trans-Oxiana and Persia; 
only those who succeeded in escaping to Afghanistan and India 
survived. 
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I. INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE TURKISH INVASIONS 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The CENTURY AND A HALF that followccl the exploits of Sultan Mahmud 
(999-1030) in Hindustan saw the rise of the Rajput kingdoms, the 
intensification of the caste system and the growing Turkish pressure 
6n the Gangetic plain. The situation created by the operation of these 
forces in the political and social life of the country paved way for the 
Churid conquest of Hindustan. The Rajput polity gave birth to feu¬ 
dal institutions; the c^^ste system created water-tight compartments 
in society and killed all sense of common citizenship, while Turkish 
reconnoitering activity exposed the basic weakness of the Indian 
position and encouraged and facilitated military action on a large 
scale. 

A discussion of the different theories about the origin of the 
Rajputs is irrelevant for our purposes here. We do not find any refer¬ 
ence to the ‘Rajputs' as such in the Kitahul Hind of Alberuni. It 
appears that slowly and gradually the Kshattriyas of Alberuni had 
emerged as a virile warrior race, soaked in a spirit of romantic mili¬ 
tarism and chivalry, and came to be designated as Rajputs or 
Rafapntra —‘scions of the royal blood’. They brought the country from 
the Sutlej to the Son river under their control. The Ghurids had 
mainly to deal with this new aristocracy as the political scene in the 
12th century was dominated by the Chauhanas of Sambhar and 
Ajmer, the Paramaras of Malwa, the Kalachuris of Chedi, the Chan- 
dellas of Bundelkhund, the Chalukyas of Gujarat, the Gahadavalas 
of Kanauj, the Palas of Magadha, the Suras and later the Senas of 
western Bengal. This multi-state system was the main feature eff 
political life in Hindustan during the last quarter of the 12th century, 
and India was a bundle of states which were independent for all 
Intents and purposes. Mutual jealousies and attempts at aggrandize- 
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ment of power had led to constant fluctuations in the frontiers of 
kingdoms and had perpetuated deep feelings of incurable hostility. 

These Bajput governments were typically feudal in character. 
Each kingdom was divided into fiefs held by the members of the rul¬ 
ing house, the kulas. Referring to the obligations of the vassals during 
the earlier period, Dr. A. S. mtekar says that the feudatories were not 
permitted to issue coins and they had to (a) mention the name of the 
overlord (in epigraphs), (b) attend the imperial court on ceremonial 
occasions, (c) pay a regular tribute, (d) make presents on festive occa¬ 
sions and when daughters were married, and (e) send a certain num- 
ber of troops.1 But during our period even these obligations were neg¬ 
lected, while the power of the feudal lord to raise and maintain his 
own armies and to impose and realize his own taxes had resulted in 
the complete dispersion of political authority and had encouraged 
centrifugal tendencies. High offices in the state were a monopoly of 
this land-ow'ning aristocracy, and had thus resulted in weakening of 
the authority of the king. Internecine conflict between these feudal 
lords—made possible on a large scale by the maintenance of their 
private armies—created further confusion. 

When the Turks appeared on the Indian scene, feudalism had 
entered upon its last and by far the most disturbing phase of its his¬ 
tory and the practice of sub-infeudation had gained ground. Most of 
the big feudatories hud their own vassals, like samantas, thakkuras, 
rautas, etc. The Rashtrukutas, for instance, had their feudatories like 
the Gujarat Rastrakutas and the Silharas, who in turn had their own 
sub-feudatories.’2 In Kashmir the damaras (feudal lords) were the 
most disturbing factor in political life.3 They lived in small castles, 
maintained their contingents and defied the authority of the central 
government as and when it suited their interests. In fact the actual 
administration of the country, particularly in the interior, was in their 
hands. 

But this political system merely reflected the basic weakness of 
the social structure of the iime. The principle of caste, which formed 
the basis of the Indian social system in the 11th and the 12th cen¬ 
turies, had annihilated all sense of common citizenship and killed all 
patriotic sentiments. Whatever the circumstances under which the 
system originated, it had resulted in the total annihilation of any 
sense of citizenship or of loyalt)^ to the country as a whole. The 
demoralization that it had brought in its wake, both from the point of 

1 The State and Government in Ancient India, Banaras, 1949, 225. 

2 A. S. Altekar, Bashtrakutas and their Times, Fuona, 1934, 265. 

3 Bafatrangini, tr. Stein, VIII, 1028. 
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view of the individual and the community, was terrible in its conse¬ 
quences. ‘In the exaltation of the giouj)’, obseiwes Dr. Beni Prasad, 

‘it (caste system) largely sacrifices the individual values. It strikes 
at the root of individuality and amounts almost to a denial of 
personality. It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his 
nature, universal and that he has the right to seek his own self- 
expression, to determine his own ambitions and pursue his own 
interests. The principle of caste is the negation of the dignity of 
man as man.'4 

At the top of Indian society there were four vartuis or castes— 
Braliman, Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra. Much, however, as these 
classes differed from each other, they lived together in the same towns 
and villages. 

“The Hindus’, writes Alberuni, ‘call their caste varna, i.c. colours, 
and from a genealogical point of view they call them jataka, i.e. births. 
TlieSe castes, are from the ver)^ beginning only four—^Brahman, 
Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra.’S 

The Brahman stood at the top of the social system. He was con¬ 
sidered as ‘the vcr\^ l)est of mankind’.® Religion was his exclusive 
monopoly. According to Alberuni only the Brahmans and the 
Kshattriyas could Icariv the Vedas and therefore moksha was meant 
for them alone.7 

The Kshattriyas came next in the scale of social hierarchy. They 
were entrusted with the task of governing the country and protecting 
its frontiers. The two remaining castes—the Vaishyas and the Sudras 
—were assigned a lower place in the social hierarchy. The main 
function of a Vaishya was to cultivate land, breed cattle and do busi¬ 
ness cither on his own behalf or on behalf of a Braliman. ‘The Sudra 
is like a servant of the Brahman’,® remarks Alberuni. The Vaishyas 
and the Sudras were deprived of all sacred knowledge. According to 
Alberuni, if it was proved that a Sudra or a Vaishya had recited the 
Veda, his tongue was cut off.^ Commenting on tliis Professor Habib 
remarks: ‘Such a policy may, or may not, have been necessary in the 

4 The State and Goveninient in Ancient India, 12. 

5 Kitabul Hind, tr. Sachau, I, 100-1. 

6 Ibid., I, 100-1. 

7 Ibid., I. 104. 

The view of the Hindu philobophers was, liowever, different. According to them' 
‘liberation was common to all castes and to the whole human nee, if their intention ol 
obtaining it was perfect*. 

8 Ibid., 11, 136. 

9 Ibid., I. 125. 
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period of the Rig Veda. But in the eleventh century—^in the genera^ 
tion of Albenmi, Avicenna and Sultan Mahmud—^it was stupid, mad 
and suicidal; and the Brahmans, themselves a rationalistic and highly 
enlightened group, were destined to pay a terrible price for the most 
unpardonable of social sins.'io 

Below these four varnas was the non-descript mass of humanity, 
known as Antyaja. They were not reckoned amongst any caste, but 
were members of a certain craft or profession. There were eight 
classes or guilds of them: (1) fuller, (2) shoemaker, (3) juggler, 
(4) basket and shield maker, (5) sailor, (6) fisherman, (7) hunter of wild 
animals and of birds, and (8) weaver. They lived near the villages or 
towns of the four castes ‘but outside them’.n ‘If anybody wants", 
writes Alberuni, ‘to quit the works and duties of his caste and adopt 
those of another caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin.*l2 

The lowest people were Hadi, Duma, Chandala and Badhatu. 
They were assigned dirty work like the cleaning of villages and other 
services. ‘In fact’, observes Alberuni, ‘they were considered like illegi¬ 
timate childi'en,’ and ‘are treated as outcastes’.i'^ They were not allow¬ 
ed to live within the city-walls, and could only enter, presumably 
after due notice and at fixed hours, to perfoim that menial work of 
cleaning, etc., without which no city could exijjJ.i^ 

What exercised the most devastating influence on the social struc¬ 
ture of early medieval India was tlie idea of physical pollution {chut). 
Alberuni has noted with disgust and amazement the working of this 
idea in the social life of the people. He remarks that everything which 
falls into a state of impurity, strives, and quite successfully, to regain 

10 Journal of the Aligarh historical Research Institute, A^)ril 1941, 86. 

11 KUabul Hind, I, 101. 

This list cannot be considered exhaustive ul' all prol'essiuns practised in India at 
that time. Alberuni, it appears, simply illustrates his pennt here on the basis of profes¬ 
sions he saw in the localities he had lived in. The lives of the professional groups 
must have varied from district to district as it was chaiacterized by diversity of cul¬ 
tural traditions and organizational patterns. 

12 Ibid., I, 103. 

13 Ibid., t, 101-2. 

14 Though compiled more than a thousand years earlier, the bellowing shlokas of 

Manustmitl have a relevance to the- situation described by Alberuni and it may be 
safely assumed that the tide of public opinion was running strongly in favour of 
Menu’s doctrines: ^ ' i ! ! 

*51. But the dwellings of Chandalas and Shwapachas shall be outside the village^ 
they must be made Apapatras, and their wealth (shall be) do^ and donkeys.’ 

*55. By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, distinguished by 
marks of the king’s command, and they shall carry out the corpses (of persons) who 
have no relative; that is a setfled rule.’ {Manu, Chapt^ X). 
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its ori^nal condition of purity. The sun cleanses and the fresh air, and 
salt in the sea-water prevents the spreading of corruption. If it was 
not so, life on this planet would have been impossible. The Brahmanic 
conception of contamination was, however, contrary to this establish¬ 
ed principle of nature. If a Hin^ warrior was taken as prisoner by 
the Musalmans, and was subsequently released, he was disowned by 
his caste or guild. 1 have repeatedly been told’, writes Alberuni, 

‘that when Hindu slaves (in Muslim countries) escape and return 
to their country and religion, the Hindus order that they sliould 
fast by way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, stale, 
and milk of cows for a certain number of days, till they get into a 
state of fermentation. Then they drag them out of dirt and give 
them similar dirt to eat, and of the like. I have asked the Brah¬ 
mans if this is true, but they deny it and maintain that there is no 
expiation possible for such an individual, and that he is never 
allowed to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried oflF as a prisoner. And how should that be 
possible? If a Brahman eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry 
days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain it.’l® 

These prisoners, disowned by their own community, often embraced 
Islam. • 

THE TURKISH PRESSURE 

The period under review saw the Turks making persistent 
attempts at increasing the area of their influence in northern India. 
Their pressure was constantly felt in the Ganges valley. Their recon- 
uoitering activity was aimed at securing footholds in areas beyond 
the Ravi. (1) According to Baihaqi, Ahmad Niyaltigin had penetrated 
as far as Banaras.i® (2) Mas'ud is reported to have captured Hansi.l7 
(3) The Rahan inscription of Madanpala refers to his father Govinda- 
chandra as having ‘compelled the Hammira to lay aside his enmity 
by his matchless fighting.’is (4) In an inscription of Lakhnapala df 
B^daun, his ancestor Madanpala, is mentioned as one who made 
Hammira’s incursion into the ‘river of the gods’ (i.e. the Ganges) 
impossible.i9 (5) The Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi praises 
Govindachandra (1114-55) as one who had protected Varanasi from 

15 Ibid., II, 162-63. 

16 Baihaqt (ed. Ghani and Fayvaz), 402. 

17 Ibid., 530-35. 

18 I.A., XVIII, 16. 

19 E.I., 1. 64. 
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the wicked Turushka warrior.20 (6) Under Mas ud III, Hajib Tughati- 
gin, the governor of the Punjab, penetrated up to a place across the 
Ganges which no one except Masud had reached before.21 (7) Vijaya- 
chandra (1155-70) is also praised for his anti-Hammira activities.22 
(8) The Delhi-Siwalik pillar inscription of Visaladeva, dated 1164, 
describes the king as one who had extirpated the mlecchas.^^ (9) An 
inscription of Prithvi Rai I, dated 1167, records the fortification of 
Hansi to check the progress of the Hammira.24 (10) It appears from 
the diwan of Mas‘ud Sa"d Salman that Badaun, Dahgan, Kanauj, 
Malwa and Kalinjar had to bear the brunt of attacks bv the 
later Chaznavid rulers.25 (11) An inscription at Kiradu (Jodhpur), 
dated 1178, records that a lady replaced an image broken by the 
Turushkas.26 (12) The Dabhoi inscription refers to the achievements 
of Lavanaprasada of the Chaliikva Vaghela dvnasty of Gujarat {circa 
1200), against a Turushka king.27 (13) The Sunclha Hill inscription 
speaks of Kilhana (circa 1164-94) as having defeated a Turushka and 
having erected a golden gatewav.28 

A study of the works of the poets of the later Ghaznavid period— 
Saiyyid Hasan, Masud Sa'd Salman, Runi, Sana’i and others—shows 
that India was a frequent topic of discussion in those lands, and in¬ 
cursions into India had become an almost regular feature of the life 
of the* later Ghaznavid rulers. • 

The large scale military operations of the Ghurids in the last quar¬ 
ter of the 12th and the first quarter of the 13th century were neither 
abrupt nor unexpected. In fact they were the culmination of a series 
of sporadic incursions during the preceding century and a half, 
when areas were conquered and lost, and political influence was ex¬ 
tended and pushed back. The frontiers of the Ghaznavid territory 
were thus in a state of constant flux. 

MUSLIM SETTLEMENTS BEFORE THE 
GHURID CONQUEST 

^ While the extension of Turkish political influence was stoutly 
resisted by the Rajputs during the later Ghaznavid period, Muslim 

20 EJ., IX, 319. 

21 Minhaj, 22. 

22 E.L, IV, 119. 

23 I.A., XXX, 218. 

24 LA., XLI, 19. 

25. Diwan-i Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman, (ed. Rashid Yasmi) 262-65, 307, 397, 170-7], 28, 
247, 219. 

26 Pr. Rep. Arch. Survey W.C. 1906-7, 42. 

27 E.I., I, 26. 

28 E.L, IX. 69. 
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traders, merchants, saints and mystics peacefully penetrated into die 
country and settled at a number of important places. These Muslim 
emigrants lived outside the fortified towns amongst the lower sectiems 
(jf the Indian population, first because of caste taboos, and, secondly, 
because of the facility of establishing contacts with the Indian masses. 

It appears that nearly half a century before the Ghurid conquest 
of nortmun India, isolated Muslim culture-groups had secured a foot¬ 
hold in the country. Ibn-i Asir writes about Banaras: ‘There are 
Musalmans in that country since the days of Mahmud bin Subukta- 
gin who have continued faithful to the law of Islam and constant in 
prayer and good work.'29 At Bahraich was the mausoleum of Saiyyid 
Salar Masud Ghazi who ‘was a soldier in the army of Sultan 
Mahmud’.so xhe fact that his name and his grave survived through 
the long years between the Ghaznavid invasions and the Ghurid occu¬ 
pation of northern India, shows that there was some Muslim popula¬ 
tion tp look after the grave and to preserve for posterity the tradition 
of the Salar’s martyrdom. Shaikh Mu'inuddin Chishti came to Ajmer 
before the second battle of Tarain^t and his deep humanism and pious 
way of life attracted a band of devoted followers round him. Maulana 
Haziuddin Hasan Saghani, the famous author of Mashariqul Anwar, 
was bom m Badaun long before the Ghurid occupation of that 
town.32 Hie existence«of a Muslim colony at Kanau] is borne out by 
the eai'ly Arab accomits. 

In some towns of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar there are Muslim 
shrines attributed by local tradition to the pre-Ghurid period. The 
grave of Miran Mulhim in Badaun,and of Khwaja Majduddin in 
Bilgram,34 the grave on the Uncha Tila Mohalla of Mallawan in 
Bilgram,35 the dargah of Lai Fir in Azmat Tola at Gopamau,36 the 
graveyard on the Bilsi Road in Badaun,37 the Ganj-i Shahidan of 
Asiwan in Unnao,38 the graves of Jaruha near Hajipur in Bihar, the 

29 Elliot and Dowsou, Vol. II, 251. 

30 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shalii, 491. See also Khusrau, Fjaz-i Umsravi, Vol. II, 
155. No contemporaiy reference to Salar Mas'ud is available in any work of the 
Ghaznavid period. According to Utbi, Sultan Mahmud had forbidden the crossing of 
the Ganges. Salar Mas'ud's relationship with Sultan Mahmud may be a later fiction. 
He might have entered the country in the latter half of the 11th century. 

31 Siyarul Auliya, 46. 

32 See infra for a brief account of his life. 

33 Kanzut Tarikh (a history of Badaun by Raziuddin), 51-53. 

34 District Gazetteer, Hardoi, Vol. XLI, 178. 

35 Ibid., 130. 

36 Ibid., 187. 

37 District Gazetteer, Badaun, Vol. XV, 190. 

38 District Gazetteer, Unnao, Vol. XXXVIII, 118. 
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grave of Imam Taqi Faqili near the western gate of Bari Dargak at 
Maner^^^—are all considered to belong to the pre-Ghurid period and 
some families in these towns claim that their ancestors settled there 
during this period. Their claim may or may not be correct, but it is 
difficmt to challenge local traditions with regard to the historicity of 
these graves, particularly when Uie existence of Muslim settlements in 
these areas is proved by evidence available from other sources. 

The circumstances under which tliese Muslim colonies came to be 
establi.shed in India may be briefly indicated. India’s trade-contacts 
with foreign lands date back to the Indus Valley Civilization, if not 
earlier. India produced certain commodities—like sugar, cotton, 
colouring material, in particular, indigo {nil) and katha —^which the 
colder climes desperately needed, and foreign merchants were in a 
position to pay a higher price foi- tliem than the Indian consumer. 
India, on the other hand, needed foreign commodities—^horses of 
good breed, diied fruits, pearls, precious stones of various types (the 
ruby of Badakhshan and the turquoise of Persia). A well-equipped 
warrior of the early middle ages, if we are to trust Persian litera¬ 
ture of the period, had to provide himself with an Indian sword, a 
Persian bow and a Tatar tance. 

The self-imposed dogmas of Hinduism, which we find in the 
Maniismriti and similar works, order the high c^ste Hindu to confine 
himself to the region where the mtmja grass grows and the black 
gazelles graze; he is not to cross the sea or to go to countries where 
non-caste people govern; and the lowest group of non-castes, accord¬ 
ing to tlie Manusmriti, are the. Yavanas, Pahlawas and Tunishkas 
(Greeks, Persians and Turks). How the expansive character of Hindu¬ 
ism of the earlier centuries was changed into insularity by the time of 
the Smritis does not concern us here. But the presence of the Arab 
traders in all parts of India (except Kashmir) and the complete 
absence of the Hindu trader from Persia and Central Asia prove that 
tlie mandate of tlie Smritis was efl^ective and that the Hindu commer¬ 
cial classes, so efficient in their work throughout the middle ages, had 
to leave the export and import trade of India to foreigners. 

‘Princes, anxious to improve their commerce,* says Dr. Habibullah, 
‘accorded generous treatment to the people who commanded the 
main trade routes of the civilized world. Bearded men in long 
skirted tunics, congregating for prayer at fixed intervals, in a 
rectangular building which contained no idols, and adhering to 
no caste rules, presented a sight whose novelty wore out with the 

See Hasan Askari’s article: Historical Significance of Islamic Mysticism in 
Mniieval Bihar, Historical MisceUaruf, 10-11. 
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passage of time. As they established colonies and multiplied, they 

became an integral part of the population.’ 

These TTazik' colonies were established in the suburbs of many large 
cities with the consent of the Rqi, who gave the Miisalmans permis¬ 
sion to build their houses, mosques, schools, store-rooms; shops, etc. 
and also a space for their graveyards. These colonies grew in size; this 
may have been due to mere growth of population, but perhaps when 
Shaikh Ali Hajweri says that he came to Lahore on account of 
unpleasant people* (probably the Ghuzz Turks), he is speaking for a 
large class or persons whom the recurrent political storms of Persia and 
Central Asia ^ove to this country, where they could earn a peaceful 
livelihood. A few cases, the accounts of which have survived, prove 
that these colonies attained to a high level of culture. The text-books 
were in Arabic; teaching was probably in Persian; but the mother- 
tongue was the local language. 

Perhaps a digression about the lives of two Indian Muslims, one 
born before, and the other immediately after the Ghurid conquest of 
Delhi, may give a better insight into the life and conditions of these 
colonies. 

1) Mmlana Razitiddin Hasan Saghani-A^ 

This distingui.she(f scholar of the Traditions of the Prophet and 
author of the Mashariqul Anwar was born in Badauti long before its 
conquest by the Turks. He received his early education in his home 
t(jwn which, it seems, had fairly developed arrangements for studies 
in Muslim religious subjects. An incident of his early student-days, 
which the Maulana could never forget, was that he once requested 
his teacher for the loan of a collection of Hadises, known as Mulakh- 
khas, but the teacher declined to lend it. His self-respect as well as 
his curiosity to learn was deeply hurt at this, but this might have been 
due to scarcity of books in those days. Later on—of course after the 
Ghurid conquest—^he reached Koil (Aligarh) and became a deputy of 
the mushrif of Koil. One day the miishrif made some silly remark, 
which brought a smile on the Maulana’s face. The mushrif felt insult¬ 
ed and threw his inkpot at Maulana Raziuddin, wdio left his job dis¬ 
gusted and distressed and said: ‘One should not serve the ignorant’. 

Later on he became tutor to a son of the governor of Koil on a 
salary of one hundred tankas a year. He could not, however, stick to 

40 For ])iographical references sec Fawa'idul Fuad, 103-4; Mufamul Udaha, 
Yuquti, Vol. HI. 211; Fawatul Wafayat, Ihn Shakir, I, 133; Saroorm Sadur (MS). See 
' also Religion and Politics in India during the 13th century, 152-54; The Contriltuthn 
of India to Arabic Literature, 25. 
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this job for long and took to extensive travels in India. His erudition 
and learning earned fame and respect for him wherever he went. 
When he reached Nagaur, eminent scholars, like Qazi Hamiduddin 
and Qazi Kamaluddin, gathered round him and requested him to give 
lessons to them in the Traditions of the Prophet. Maulana Raziuddin 
taught one of his books, Misbahud Duja, to the scholars of Nagaur 
and issued certificates also. One of the residents requested him to 
instruct him in mysticism. The Maulana apologized and said: T am 
busy here because the people of Nagaur learn the science of Hadises 
from me these days. At present I have no time to instruct you in 
mysticism. If you desire to learn it, you may accompany me oh my 
travels in non-Muslim areas where there will be no such crowd. I will 
then teach this subject to you.’ 

From Nagaur the Maulana proceeded to Jalor and Gujarat. Condi¬ 
tions in those areas were such that he could not move about freely. 
He changed his dress and roamed about incognito. During this jour¬ 
ney he instructed the above-mentioned person in mysticism. Later on 
he proceeded to Lahore and from there he made his way to Baghdad. 
His scholarship attracted the Caliph’s attention and he was offered a 
government job. In 1220 the Caliph Al-Nasir sent him as his envoy to 
the court of Iltutmish. He came to Delhi again, a second time a few 
years later and stayed here till 1239. Tn those days’. Shaikh Nizamiid- 
din Auliya once told his audience, ‘Delhi was full of scholars. Maulana 
Raziuddin was equal to them in (other departments) of knowledge, 
but he excelled all others in the science of Traditions.* That Badaun 
could provide educational facilities in theological subjects to a young 
Muslim student long before Muslim rule was established there shows 
that these settlements had struck deep roots and had developed 
cultural institutions. 

2) Shaikh Hamiduddin 

This distinguished disciple of Shaikh Mu'inuddin Chishti of Ajmer 
was the first Muslim child to see the light of the day in Delhi after its 
conquest by Muizzuddin. In his early years he had led a very volup-’ 
tuous life but when he joined the circle of Shaikh Muinuddin’s dis¬ 
ciples, he repented for his past sins and adopted a life of penitence 
and poverty. He settled at Suwal, a village near Nagaur, far from the 
hurry and bustle of city-life and took to cultivation. Whatever he 
needed—^and his needs never exceeded a few maunds of grain and a 
few yards of rough hand-woven cloth—^he himself produced and 


41 For biographical details, see Saroorus Sadur (MS.); Siyarul Atdii/a 156-64; Siyorul 
AHfin 13-14; AktAarul Akhyar 29-36. See also Nizami, Religion and Politics, 185-87. 
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scrupulously avoided coming into contact with the government of the 
day. 

His life at Nagaur affords one of the earliest glimpses of Muslim 
family life in the Indian countryside. He lived in a small mud house 
and eked out his meagi'e subsistence by cultivating a single bigha of 
land. The principle of the rotation of crops being unknown in those 
days, he cultivated one-half of his land in one season and the other 
half in the next. He dressed himself like a typical Indian peasant and 
used two sheets of cloth to cover the upper and the lower parts of his 
body. He kept a cow in his house and himself milked it. His wife—a 
lady of fervent piety and strong mystic temperament—spent her 
time in cooking and spinning like a peasant woman. Like most of the 
villagers amongst whom he lived, Shaikli Hamiduddin was a strict 
vegetarian. His dislike for meat was so great that he warned his dis¬ 
ciples against distributing meat-preparations for blessing his soul after 
his death. The family carried on conversation in Hindivi; mother was 
addressed as mai and brother as hhai. 

Touched by his penitence and povert)% the muqta of Nagaur 
offered a plot of land and some cash to him. The Shaikh apologized 
and declined. The muqta then reported the matter to Iltutmish, who 
sent 500 silver tankas with a farman conferring a village on him. He 
hastened to inform h!s wife, just to examine her reaction to the pros¬ 
pects of a life of material prosperity and comfort. The couple was in 
such a state of penury at that time that the wife had a tattered 
dupatta on her head and the saint a grimy loin cloth on his body. 
‘O KhwajaT, replied his wife, ‘Do you want to disgrace years of 
spiritual devotion and penitence by accepting this gift? Do not worry. 
I have spun two sirs of yam. It will suffice for pr^aring a loin clotib 
for you and a dupatta for me.' Delighted at this reply, Shaikh Hamid 
told the muqta that he had decided not to accept the royal gift. 



II. HISTORY OF GHUR DOWN TO THE RISE OF 
SULTAN MU‘IZZUDDIN 


GHUR 

Ghuh, the region from where the invadeis came, lies in the west- 
centre of what is now Afghanistan, and comprises the basins of the 
upper Hari Rud, the Farah Rud, the Rud-i Ghiir and the Khash Rud, 
together with the intervening mountain chains.1 Minhaj gives the 
following account of its geography: 

‘The country of Ghur is intersected by five great mountain chains 
and the people of Ghur maintain that they arc the loftiest in the 
world. First, Zar Murgh in Mayandish, at the foot of which tlie 
palace and capital of tlie Shansabanis was situated. The second 
mountain, known as Surkh Ghar,2 is also in the territory of 
Mayandish near Tajiz.2 Tlie third, Ashk, in the district of Timran, 
is greater in size and altitude than any other part of the territory 
of Ghur; and the district of Timran is (situated) in the hollows 
and (on) its sides. The fourth is the largest ^nd the loftiest moun¬ 
tain range of Warani, which runs through the district of Dawar 
and Walisht and on which the palace {qasr) of Kajuran^ is situated. 
Roen, famous throughout Ghur for its inaccessible height, is the 
fifth range, according to some, but others give the fifth place to 
the Faj (defile, pass) of Khaesar, which in length, breadth and 
height surpasses the comprehension of man.’ 

These mountain ranges, which rise to over 10,000 feet and become 
considerably higher as they run eastwards to the Hindukush, made 
Ghur diflBcult of access and shut her out completely from all cultural 
and commercial contacts with the outside world. The extent of this 
cultural isolation from the neighbouring areas may be gauged from 
the fact that when Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazni led a campaign into Ghuf 


1 Ahmad AU Kohzad who rode on horseback through Ghur gives a good modem 
description of this region {Afghanistan, VI-IX, Kabul, 1951-54, 6 parts: 'Along the 
Koh-i-Baba and Hari Rud’.) 

The modem district of ‘Ghuri’ which lies to the south-west of Khimabad is distinct 
from the medieval Ghur. 

2 Raverty, 318; Tabaqat~i Nmiri (ed. Habibi) I, 328. Ghar in Pushto means a 
mountain. 

3 TtAaqot-i Kasiti (Habibi ed.) I, 328. 

4 Ibid., 328. 
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in 1020, he had to employ local interpreters^ as the language spoken 
by the people was not intelligible on account of dialectical divergen¬ 
cies. Besides, geographical factors led to the fragmentation of political 
power in Ghur, and each fort came to exercise independent sway ovet 
the area immediately under its control. It was as late as the time of 
Qutbuddin Muhammad (ob. 1146-47) that a portion of Ghur—^the 
petty principality of Warshada on the Hari Rud—developed a capital 
at Firuz Koh. Before that there was no centre from which the region 
could be controlled by a single ruler. 

Ghur was mainly an agricultural area. Its valley-sides have, at pre¬ 
sent, deciduous woodlands covered with mulberry trees, walnut trees, 
apricots and vines. Even in the 10th century it was so fertile that 
Istakhri praised its fruitfulness, streams, meadows and tillage. There 
were no towns of note, but only agricultural settlements and—^most 
typical features of the landscape—^fortified places and towers {qasr, 
qita, hisar, kushak) in which a ‘bad tempered, unruly and ignorant 
people’ {liududul Alam, 110), could defend themselves The people 
enjoyed some fame as horse rearers. Besides, Ghur had a reputation 
for supplying slaves to the markets of Herat and Sistan.7 

The mountain ranges of this area, however, had great metalli¬ 
ferous value and it appears that iron was available in large quantities 
in Ghur. The people ef Ghur specialized in the production of wea¬ 
pons and war-equipmentS and exported them to neighbouring lands. 
The anonymous author of liududul Alam says that ‘from this province 
come slaves, armour {zirah\ coats of mail (jamhan) and good arms’.® 
According to Togan, the whole area from Ghur and Kabul to Qarluq 
was metal-working. 1® It was probably on this account that the chief 
fortress of Ghur was known as Pul4 Ahangeran. When Mas’ud attack¬ 
ed Ghur in 1020, its chief, Abul Hasan Khalaf, brought him shields 
and cuirasses,!! and when the stronghold of Jurwas was captured, a 
tribute of arms was levied. !2 The value of the Ghurid arms was recog¬ 
nized and appreciated by Mas'ud, who employed Ghurid oflBcers as 
specialists in siege-warfare. When Izzuddin Husain of Ghur (493- 
540/1100-40) sent his annual tribute to the Seljuq Sultan Sanjar, it 


5 Istakhri (etl. df GoejeX281; Baihaqi (ed. Chani and Feyyaz), 117. 

6 C. E, Bosworth’s article, ‘The Early Islamic History of Ghur' in Central Asiatic 
Journal, Vol. VI, 1961, 118. 

7 Ibid., 118, 121. 

8 Ibid., 120. 

9 Hududsd Alam, 110. 

10 Z.D.M.G. Vol. XC (1936), 33-34. 

11 Baihaqi, 115, 119-20. 

12 Ibid,, 116. 
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included particularly armours, coats of mail, steel helmets and other 
war material, together with ferocious watch dogs bred in Ghur.I3 

Thus Ghur, though it had very recently opened its doors to Muslim 
cultural influences, possessed two of the most important and essential 
requisites of war in the middle ages—^horses and steel. 

THE SHANSABANI DYNASTY 

The early history of the Shansabani dynasty, to which Mu'izzuddin 
belonged, is wrapped in mystery and romance. It is diflicult to dis¬ 
entangle fiction from fact as our only authority on the subject is 
Minliajus Siraj and he too regrets in his Tabaqat that he was unable, 
while writing his book, to consult the authorities he had with him at 
Ghur. They were left behind when he fled to save his life from the 
Mongols. He had therefore to depend on his memory. He however 
had access to the Tarikh-i NasirO^ and the Tarikh-i Haizam Naht'lS 
which he utilized in his account of the earl)' Shansabanis. As has hap¬ 
pened with many other ruling dynasties of the east, which have 
risen from very obscure and local origins, the dynasty of Mu'izzuddin 
was provided with a legendary hero, Zuhak, as its ‘first ancestor. 

Zuhak was a repugnant figure in the tradition of Iranian lands 
but he was popular in the region of Ghazni and Zabulistan, and was, 
therefore, picked up by the genealogists of Ghur for the dynasty of 
Mu'izzuddin. Originally an Assyrian divinity, Zuhak was assigned by 
the Zoroastrians to the pandemonium of devils. Firdausi, searching 
for a represeniative of the type which he intensely disliked but could 
not afford to ignore, decided to make Zuhak immortal by reincarnat¬ 
ing him as a Saracenic Arab. His descendants were suppo.sed to have 
settled in Ghur after Faridun had overthrown Zuhak’s ‘thousand-year 
dominion’. 

Shausab, the eponymous founder of the dynasty, was a descen¬ 
dant of Zuhak. According to Minhaj, he embraced Islam at the hands 
of the Caliph Ali, who bestowed upon him a standard and a ‘cove¬ 
nant’. This seems highly improbable because, though we find Miisal- 
mans tinkering at the borders of Ghur from the time of the third 
Caliph Usman, this region was never brought under actual Muslim 
control and the campaigns refea-red to by Tabari and Ibn-i Asir were 
nothing more than mere raids. ‘Ghiir’s value’, remarks Bosworth, ‘was 

13 Tabaqat-i Nasirt, 47. 

14 According to Kashfuz Zumin (Vol. H) this was one of tlie titles of Baihaqi’s 
Tar^h-i Al-i S^uktogin. Abdul Hayy Habibi accepts this in view of the fact that 
Nasiniddin was the title of Subuktagin (Tobaqat-i Nasiri II, 282-83). This volume is 
extinct now. 

15 For Habibi’s note on this work see Tabaqat-t NasiH, II, 299-305. 
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as a reservoir of slaves, and these could be obtained by occasional, 
temporary incursions/ Actual annexation of this area or establishment 
of overlordship is a mudi later phenomenon. The authcn: of Hududid 
Alam, who was in the service of the Ferighunids and lived in tihe 
adjoining province of Guzgan, says (in his work completed in 982-83) 
that his masters exercised suzerainty over Ghurl® and that the 
Ghurids, formerly pagans, were mostly Musalmans in his time. This 
account has been considered exaggerated’ by Minorsky. In fact, any 
exaggerated implications derived from this account of Hududul Alam 
would make the campaigns of Mahmud and Mas ud in this area 
utterly meaningless. Istakhri definitely describes Ghur as a ‘land of 
pagans’ {darul kufr) and says that the only justification fca: including 
it in his account was that there were a few Musalmans there and 


because ‘it was the biggest pagan enclave within the borders of 

Islam’.i7 


Minhaj, however, says that every prince of the dynasty of Shansab 
had to subscribe to the ‘covenant’ of the Caliph Ali before ascending 
the throne. The Ghurids had so great attachment with the Alids that 
they refused to recognize the Umayyad caliphate. 

It appears from the accounts of Tabari and Ibn-i Asir that cam¬ 
paigns were undertaken against Ghur in the years 47/667 and 
107/725-26. The latter was led by Abu Munzir Asad. On this occasion 
the Ghurids concealeS their possessions in inaccessible caves. Asad 
refused to be baffled by the situation. He let down men in crates 
{tawabit) at the end of chains and appropriated these valuables. 
Sporadic attacks of the Umayyads on Ghur continued throughout the 
period. But geography made it practically impossible to maintain 
any permanent control—^political or cultural—over this area as the 
mountain routes, dangerous to traverse during summer, became abso 
Intelv blocked in winter, is Minhaj says that when Abu Muslim 
Khurasani raised the standard of revolt against the Umayyads, one of 
the members of the Shansabani family, Amir Faulad, marched to his 
help. During the caliphate of Harun-ur Ra.shid some tribes approach¬ 
ed the Caliph seeking arbitration of their differences. This again seems 
to be either pure fiction or an ‘attempt to project into the past an 
explanation for the political situation of later times’. 

Minhaj further states that during the time of Ya'qub bin Lais (later 
9th century) rival parties of Musalmans and pagans amongst the 
chieftains of Ghur were at daggers drawn with each other. Tliis again 


16 Hududul Mam, 110, 342. 

17 Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, 245. 

18 Miidiaj, 118, 
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does not seem to be true in view of what Istakhri has categorically 
stated about the religious set>up of Ghur. 

Gardizii9 and Baihaqi^^ say that about 369/979-80, the Samanid 
prince, Amir Nuh bin Mansur, sent Abu Ja‘far Zubaidi to conquer 
Ghur, but he was forced to retire after taking a few forts. Later on, 
when Subuktagin was governor of Ghazni and Zabiilistan on behalf 
of the Samanids, he made several attacks on Ghur. It appears from 
some qasidas of Unsuri that in one of these campaigns, Mahmud, 
who was a boy at that time, had also participated. Subuktagin levied 
a tribute on the Shansabani prince, whose name is given as Muham¬ 
mad bin Suri.2l 

Muhammad bin Suri asserted his independence after the death of 
Subuktagin by witliholding the tribute and harassing the caravoans. 
This excited the fury of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. In 401/1011 he 
sent Altuntash, governor of Herat, and Arslan Jazib, governor of Tus, 
as his advance-guards, and, undeterred by geographical difficulties, 
himself dashed to Ghur. Muhammad bin Suri entrenched himself in 
inaccessible hills and ravines and Mahmud had to resort to a ruse. 
He feigned flight. This drew out the mountain people into the plain 
ill the hope of plundering tlie retreating army. Mahmud then inflicted 
a crusliing defeat on Muhammad bin Suri and captured him and his 
son, Shis. In 405/1015 Malimud marched Jp Khwabin, the south¬ 
western district of Ghur, and captured some forts. A few years later 
Masud was sent against Tab, the north-western part of Ghur. He was 
helped by Abul Hasan Khalaf and Shirwan, the chieftains in control 
of the south-western and north-eastern regions of Ghm* respectively. 
Mas'ud captured many forts in Ghur and with the possible exception 
of the inaccessible interior, brought the entire region of Ghur under 
Ghaznavid control. ‘No one’, remarks Abul Fazl Baihacp, ‘has pene¬ 
trated so far into Ghur or performed such exploits there as Sultan 

19 Tlainul AkJibar, 46-47. 

20 Tarikh-i Al-i Subukingj^n, 134. 

21 This name, given by Minhaj (74,320), creates considerable confusion. This is 
definitely a Muslim name and, if it has been correctly recorded by Minhaj and'his 
later copyists, shows that Muslim political influence was fairly well-established in Ghur 
when Subuktagin turned his attention towards it. Utbi calls him Ibn Suri and says that 
he u’a.s a 'Hindu'. Perhaps the term ‘Hindu’ is used by him as a general terra for 
‘pagan’. 

The authors of Tarikh-i Gvzida (G.S.M. facs, Loudon 1910, 406-8) and Rauzatvs 
Safa (ed. Riza Quli, Tehran, 1270-74, IV, 241) supply some interesting information 
about the descendants of Ibn Suri. According to them a grandson of Ibn Suri fled to 
India and took up residence in an idol-temple. His son, Husain, became a Muslim, 
went on to Delhi and grew rich as a trader, carrying guod.s between India and Ghur. 
But all this seems a later fabrication. 
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Mas'ud. Whedier from compulsion or free choice, the chiefs {arnks) di 
Ghur came to pay him homage. They were terrified by his achieve¬ 
ments and hela,their breaths in fear. Neither books nor traditions 
record that the Ghurids had been so submissive to a king as to 
Mas*ud.’ 

While Muhammad bin Suri was rebelling against Sultan Mahmud, 
his eldest son, Abu Ali, kept on assuring the Sultan of his loyalty and 
goodwill. This treason saved the dynasty from extinction. Mahmud 
placed Abu Ali on his father’s throne. Abu Ali reigned until sometime 
during Mas'ud's reign. Minhaj says that many Islamic institutions 
were establidied in Ghur by him. ‘He built Friday mosques and 
madrasas in the land of Ghur and endowed them liberally with 
auqaf (endowments). He held the religious leaders and ulama in great 
respect, and considered it his duty to venerate hermits and ascetics.’22 

Abu Ali allowed his younger brother, Shis, to return to Ghur and 
live there with him. But Shis’s son, Abbas, effected a coup (Petat and 
threw his uncle into prison. Abbas made strenuous efforts to fortify, 
garrison and repair the castles and strongholds of Ghur, but he was a 
tyrant and the chiefs of Ghur were so tired of his rudiless behaviour 
that they invited Sultan Raziuddin Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas‘ud of 
Ghazni, to rid them of the tyrant. Ibrahim captured Abbas and took 
him to Ghazni. He did got, however, extinguish the family, but acting 
upon the precedent set by Sultan Maliinud, placed Abbas’s son, 
Muhammaa, on the throne. Muhammad maintained very good rela¬ 
tions with his Ghaznavid overlord. 

Before the narrative of the history of Ghur to the rise of Mu'izzud- 
din is resumed, a very important problem’ has to be considered. What 
was the religious pattern of Ghur at this time and what agencies 
worked to bring it into the fold of Islam? 

CONVERSION OF CHUR 

We know very little about the pre-Muslim religion of Ghur and 
no contemporary record of the conversion of Ghurids to Islam has 
survived. Since Tukharistan, Bamivan and Kabul were active centres 
of Buddhism, it may be assumed diat the people of Ghur also believ¬ 
ed in some sort of Mahayana Buddliism. It may also be noted in this 
connection that the lands to the south of Ghur—^such as Zamindawar, 
Ghazni and Qusdar—adjoined the Indian world and until the 10th 
century were culturally, and often politically, a part of it. Kabul, 
Ghazni and Bust were key points in the commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the eastern Islamic world and India, and the geographers 


22 Tabaqat4 Nosiri, 41. 
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often designate them ‘the merdiant’s resort* or ‘the entrepot’ for India. 
The first two towns had in early Ghaznavid times colonies of Indian 
traders permanently residing there.23 There is nothing improbable, 
therefore, in the region of Chur being inhabited mostly by Buddhists. 

The expansion of Islamic political and cultural influences in Ghur 
began with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (338-421/998-1030), who is 
reported to have appointed teachers to instruct the people of Ghur in 
the precepts of Islam after his campaign of 1010 - 11.24 

Sultan Mahmud, we are told, had patronized the Karamis.25 It was 
probably due to him that this sect spread in Ghur and acted as a 
bridge between Mahayana Buddhism and Islam. 

The Karami26 sect is so known after Muhammad bin Karam 
(ob. 869), a native of Sijistan, who was persecuted in the early stages 
of his religious propaganda but subsequently his sect spread in Ghur, 
Gharjistan, Bamiyan and other adjoining regions. Baghdadi says that 
‘weavers’ and ‘distressed people’ of the villages of Naishapur parti¬ 
cularly felt attracted towards this sect.27 Regarding its religious beliefs 
Baghdadi says: ‘Ibn Karam urged his followers to ascribe corporeality 
to the object of his worship. He held that He is a body, possessing 
an end and limit below, where He comes into contact with His 
Throne.’28 Thus the Karamis placed Allah on His Throne as Buddha 
^had sat on his lotus. The Karami sect became, in course of time, a 
half-way house between Islam and Buddhism and assumed great 
importance in the religious life of Ghur. It seems that its followers 
succeeded in winning over the Shansabani chiefs also to their told. 

A serious tension appeared in the religious life of Ghur, which 
was largely dominated by the Karamis, when Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz 
received emissaries from Alamut, the centre of the Ismaili heretics, and 
permitted them to carry on their religious propaganda through the 
length and breadth of his territory. The ‘heretics’ of Alamut, according 
to Minhaj, had set their ambition on converting the people of Ghur 


23 Istakhri, 245, 280; Ibn Hauqal, 450; Maqdisi, 303-4; Hududtd Alam, 111; 
fiosworth in Central Asiatic Journal, Val. VI, 124. 

24 I.A., IX, 156 as cited by Bosworth, 122-23, 127-28, ‘The Early Islamic History 
of Ghur^. 

25 Generally proxirmnced as Karrand, but Bosworth insists on its correct form being 
Karami. 

26 Fat an account of the life and teachings of the founder of the sect, see Sa'id 
V^cy’s exten^ve notes in Tarikh-i Baihaqi (Vol. II, 915-68); Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Vol. HI, 773-74). 

27 Al-Ftarq bain d-Ftraq (Eng. tr. by A, S, HaUctos), Vol. II, 18-19, 

,28 IM., 18-30. 
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to their faith and making them submissive.^^ Alauddin s attitude was 
perhaps determined by political considerations. By inducting the 
Ismailis into Ghur, he wanted to reduce Karami religious influence. 
Since the Karamis were opposed to.the Batinis, there ensued a bitter 
conflict between the two. Sultan Saifuddin Muliammad (son of Sultan 
Alauddin Jahanstiz) reversed the policy of his father, and ordered the 
execution of all lieretics’ throughout his territory.30 

According to Minhaj both the brothers—Ghiyasuddin and Mu'izz- 
uddin—^were initially Karamis.Oi Later on they got converted to the 
Shafil and the Hanaii schools of Sunni law respectively. The circums¬ 
tances in which their conversion took place and the reactions that it 
provoked have been described by Minhaj and Ibn-i Asir. 

Minhaj says that when Mu'izzuddm ascended the throne of Ghazni, 
he found that the citizens of that region believed in Imam Abu Hanifa 
and so he conformed to their faith by accepting the Hanafi persuasion. 
It thus appears a simple decision based on a simple situation. But if—as 
Professor Habib asks—perchance, the citizens of Ghazni had still been 
Buddhists? 

Ibn-i Asir gives a slightly different version. He says that it was due 
to the pressure exercised by the people of Khurasan, who were hostile 
to the Karamis, that the two brothers gave up their faith in the Karami 
doctrines. The conversion of Ghivasuddin to the Shafi'i persuasiem was 
the result of more deliberate thinking and was largely due to the 
efforts of Shaikh Wahiduddin Marwarrudi.32 The Karami scholar- 
priests resented this conversion and their leader, Imam Sadruddin Ali 
Haizam Naishapuri, a professor at a college in Afshin (Gharjistan), 
wrote a satire on the Sultan. The satire ran: 

‘There are plenty of Shafi'i merchant in Kliurasan. Your Majesty 
will find them waiting before the palaces of all the princes. But 
you will search tlie seven climes in vain for a king who belongs to 
the Shafi'i sect... If it was necessary to change your ancestral raidi, 
you might have become a Hanafi like other kings... By God I Imam 
,Abu Hanifa and Imam Shafi'i will both tell you on the Day of 

29 Tabaqat-i Nasirt, 63. 

30 Ibid., 65. 

31 Ibid., 77. 

32 Ibn-i Asir gives his name as Shaikh Wajihuddin Abul Path. According to Minhckj, 
Ghiyasuddin dreamt one night that he was presemt in a mosque with Qazi Wahiduddin 
Marwarrudi, when Imam Shafi'i came in and led them both in prayer. Next day the 
Sultan asked the Qazi to deliver a sermon. Before commencing the sermon, the Qazi 
related a dream he had the previous night. It was in every detail the same as die 
Sultans dream. This incident decided Ghiyasuddin’s wavering mind and he ademted 
tbs Shafi'i persuasion. 
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Judgement: “It is not good to fly needlessly from one door to 
anomer*33 

It is, however, obvious that tlie abandonment of the Karami doc¬ 
trines by Ghiyasuddin and Mulzzuddin was connected with the 
extension of their power into Khurasan and Ghazni and was facilitated 
by the intensive religious activity initiated in Ghur and its adjoining 
areas by the Muslim mystics and philosophers. If the followers (n 
Muhammad bin Karam attracted the people from Mahayana Buddhism 
to the Karami faith, it was the activity of mystics which facilitated 
transition from the Karami faith to orthodox Islam. The whole region 
was soon overrun by the Muslim mystics. On one side the city of 
Chisht,34 only a few miles from Firuz Koh, emerged as a great centre 
of mystic propaganda and on the other side the movement of Shaikh 
Abdifl Qadir Jilani (1077-1166) spread far and wide into the area. Later 
on the activities of Muslim philosopher-saints like Maulana Fakhr- 
uddin Razi (1144-1209) added momentum to these efforts at changing 
the religious pattern of Ghur. 

Referring to the impact of the mystic movement of Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani on Ghur and its adjoining areas. Professor Habib remarks: 

‘For over a century, this (the Karami) sect, the most backward of 
Muslim sects, held the field in these hilly tracts. Then a great change 
came over the Muslim world. Shaikh Abdul Qadir of Jilan took 
the revolutionary step of publishing the esoteric doctrines of 
mysticism, which he in common with all mystics held to be the 
fundamental principles of the Muslim faith, broadcast among the 
Musalmans. The New Mystic Movement, if it may be so-called in 
contra-distinction to the esoteric mysticism of earlier days, develop¬ 
ed with remarkable rapidity. The change inaugurated by the great 
Shaikh met with the approval of all thoughtful Musalmans. The 
mystics were organized into regular “orders” {silsilahs) and took 
to their work with an earnestness and zeal which has, in the history 
of Islam, been only surpassed by the fiery revolutionism of the 
early Saracens. Educating the Musalmans. most of whom were* 
still immersed in the old-world ideas of anthropomorphic pagan¬ 
ism, was as much the work of a mystic missionary as the conver¬ 
sion of the infidel. Now a mystic is the very opposite of a pagan. 

33 Minhaj, 78-79. It appears from Ibn-i Asir that the Karamis had to put up a strong 
n^t against the Hanafis and the Shaii'is. In 488/1095 the Karamis and the joint forces 
of die Hanafis and the Shafi'is staged a civil war at Naishapur {Ency. of Idem III, 773). 

34 Maricq has now shown (Le nunaret de Dfam, 13-20, 55-64) that the 200 feet tall 
Minaret of Jam standing on the ri^t bank of the Hari Rud between Ghisht and 
Ahangeran mvks the site of the Ghurid fmtress-capital.- 
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He lives by the light of his inner faith, preferring the unseen to 
the visible. He holds space and time in contempt and denies their 
reality. The materialistic references in sacred texts are explsuned, 
or explained away. God, the One, the Absolute, is the tcrtality of 
Existence. There is no distinction between God and not-God; for 
God alone exists. The threats of Hell are as immaterial to the true 
mystic as the “hopes of paradise”—both are dismissed away as 
meaningless fears. We live for the Lord alone..., Even the hill- 
tribes of Ghur were included in the extensive propaganda of the 
New Mystic leaders.’^S 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani had tremendous jDowers of persuasion 
and eloquence.yt* ‘His sermons are said’, writes Margoliouth, ‘to have 
effected the conversion of many Jews and Christians to Islam as well as 
of many Muslims to higher life.’'^*' The Shaikh was a critic of the 
Karamis and there are critical references in his lectures and treatises 
to this sect. In his Ghunyat he speaks of the Karamis as still numerous 
in Khurasan.38 

Another important factor in the conversion of Ghur to orthodox 
Islam was the work of Imam Fakhruddin Razi (543-606/1149-1209), a 
distinguished philosopher, saint and scholar of exegesis. The process 
of converting the people of Ghur to Lslam had started long before he 
appeared on the scene, but his discussions at the dialectical level 
with other Muslim sects played a very vital role in the religious history 
of Ghur. He had intimate relations with Sultan Ghiyasuddin and 
Mu'izzuddin and had lived in Ghazni for many years. Sultan Ghiyas¬ 
uddin allowed him to open a school for the general public within the 
royal palace in Herat. His madrasa thus became a focal point for the 
dissemination of Muslim culture and learning in that region. It is said 
that more than tliree hundred of his disciples accompanied him when 
he moved from one place to another. He was opposed bitterly by the 
Mu tazilites, the Karamis and the Carmathians on account of his tren¬ 
chant criticism of these cults. His theological disputations with the 
JCaramis are recorded by Ibn-i Asir and others. Once a munazara at 
Firuz Koh between the Karami scholar, Ibn Qudwa, and the Maulana 
led to a very serious situation and the Sultan had to ask him to move 
to Herat.39 It is interesting that while Ghiyasuddin was patronizing 

35 'Shahabuddin of Ghur’, in The Uu4im University Journal, No. 1, January 1930, 
39-40. 

36 Shaikh Abdul Haqq, Akhhantl Akkyar, 12-15. 

37 Encyclopaedia of Iskm, 1st ed., Voi. I, 41. 

38 Ghunyatul Talibin, Cairo, 1288, I, 81. 

Voi^^*'^751*55**^**'*”*^ Maulana's life see. Encyclopaedia of Ukm, new ed., 
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the Maulana, his son-in-law and cousin, Malik Ziauddin Muhammad, 
(who later ruled in Chur and Zamindawar with the title Alauddin), 
was a supporter of the Karamis. The Maulana has particularly criticiz¬ 
ed the Karamis in his Asas-tis Taqdis f ilm-ul Kalam.^ lie was an 
excellent preacher, writes Anawati, .. His preaching converted many 
Karamis to Simnism/^i it is pointed out by some scholars that he had 
exercised some influence over Ghiyasiiddin in converting him from 
the Karami faith.42 The Karamis were so bitter against him that, 
according to Ibn al-Qifti, he was poisoned at their instigation.43 

THE SEVEN STARS 

The Shansabani ruler, Muhammad, whom Sultan Ibrahim of 
Ghazni had set up on the throne, was followed by his son, Qutbuddin 
Hasan. It was about this time that the Shansabani princes began to 
show signs of iniperialistic ambitions and sought to extend their author¬ 
ity beyond Mayandish, the principal centre of their power. Qutbuddin 
Hasan was killed while suppressing a rebellion and was succeeded by 
his son, Izzuddin Husain (1110-46), a very notable figure in Shansabani 
history for his sons are known as the ‘Seven Stars’ in the history of 
Ghur. An important development in the politics of this region led to 
an increase in the political position of Ghur. The Ghaznavid empire 
shrank and was reduced to southern and eastern Afghanistan and the 
Punjab. Ghur consequently became a buffer region between the trun¬ 
cated Ghaznavid empire and the powerful empire of the Seljuqs. As 
the Ghaznavid influence waned after Ibrahim (ob. 492/1099), the 
prestige of the Seljuqs began to wax and the Shansabanis were drawn 
towards the Seljuq sphere of influence. Izzuddin was initially con¬ 
firmed in his position by Sultan Mas‘ud III, son of Ibrahim of Ghazni, 
but in 1107-8 Sanjar attacked Ghur and Izzuddin was made a captive. 
This was a turning point in the history of Ghur. The Ghiuids main¬ 
tained close relations with the Seljuqs and recognized their overlord¬ 
ship by sending them armours, coats of mail and a local breed of 
fierce ^ogs as a tribute. 

After Izzuddin Husain's death, his territory was divided by his 
son, Saifuddin Suri, amongst his brothers as follows: Saifuddin him¬ 
self retained Istiya as his capital; Qutbuddin Muhammad got War- 
shad (where he founded the town of Finiz Koh44 and assumed the 

40 Printed, Cairo, 1354/1935. In another work, THqadcA jiraq-ul MtisUmin tm'l 
mushriktn (Cairo, 1356), Razi has referred to seven branches of tibe Karamis. 

41 Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., Vol. 11, 752. 

42 Shahrzuri, Tarlkhul Hukanut, as cited by Abdus Salam Nadwi in Imam Razi, 
Azamgwrh 1950, 11. 

• 43 IbkL, ed., J. Lippert (Leipzig. 1903). 291-92. 

44 Tabaqat-i NasM, 48 , tr. 339, Recent excavations carried out by the French 
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title of Mailik ul Jibal); Nasiruddin Muhammad got Madin; Alauddin 
Husain got Waziristan; Bahauddin Sam received Sanga, the chief place 
of Mayandish; and Fakhruddin Mas'ud was assigned Kashi. This 
division did not work, and Qutbuddin retired to the court of Bahram 
Shah Ghaznavi as a protest against this distribution of the patrimony. 
But Bahram s courtiers created difficulties for him. They poisoned 
Bahram’s ears against him and assured him that the Ghurid prince was 
casting evil eyes on his haram. Bahram flew into rage at this report 
and threw Qutbuddin into prison and later poisoned him. This enraged 
the Shansabani princes and, inspired by feelings of brotherly devo¬ 
tion, they swore that his death would not go unrevenged. Saifuddin 
Sun consequently marched on Ghazni. He expelled Bahram and 
ascended the Ghazni throne with the title of ‘Sultan\ 

The people of Ghazni made outward professions of loyalty to him; 
he was thus lulled into a false sense of security and deceived into 
.sending his army back to Ghur under his brother, Bahauddin Sam. As 
soon as winter set in, and all communications between Ghur and 
Ghazni were cut off, they sent secret messages to Bahram Shah and 
advised him to return. When Bahram reappeared in Ghazni, the 
people deserted Saifuddin and went over to him. Bahram now retaliated 
for the wrong done to him. He ordered Saifiiddin’s face to be blackened 
and had him paraded through the city on an old cow. Men, women 
and children jeered as his feeble cow plodded slowly through the 
streets. After being thus insulted, Saifuddin was later put to death. 

Bahauddin Sam’s blood began to boil when he heard about the 
treatment meted out to his brother. He started for Ghazni but died 
in 544/1149 of an ulcer on the way. The youngest of the ‘stars’, Alaud¬ 
din Husain, now took upon himself the duty of avenging the wrong 
done to his brothers. Bahram Shah was defeated by him; he fled to 
India where he died soon after and was succeeded by his son, Khusrau 
Malik. Alauddin burnt mthlesslv the city of Ghazni and massacred 
the people. He earned the title of Jahansuz (World-burner) on account 
of this incendiarism. He was the first to call himself ‘al-Sultan al- 
Mua'zzam', while the Shansabanis before hhn simply used to style 
themselves as Amirs or Maliks. He stopped paying tribute to die 
Seljuqs in 1152. In a conflict with Sanjar he met with a crushing defeat 
and was kept in captivity for some time. Impressed by his wit and 

.Archaeological Delegation have unearthed the dty of Firuz Koh. The site has been 
identified with the present Jam, where a large minaret still exists. The town .was 
destroyed by Ogatai, son of Chengiz Khan, in 1222. See A. Marieq and G. Wiet, Le 
mitiaret He Djam. la decouverte He la capitale des Sultans Ghurids (Xlle-XIIIe Siecles) 
& Afems. de la Delegation Archaeologique Francaise m Afgfewfeton, XVI, Paris, 1»59,- 
in which the discovery of Firuz Koh has been described. 
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interest in poetry, Sanjar set him free and sent him back to his capital. 
On his return he started the consolidation of his power in Chur and 
the extension of his authority in Gharjistan, Bamiyan and the adjoining 
regions. 

Alauddin Jahansuz gave imperialistic ambitions and expansionist 
zeal to the Shansabanis. Fortunately for him there was a vacuum of 
power in the region. The Ghaznavids had gone down; Sanjar had 
been captured by the Ghuzz. Alauddin took advantage of this situa¬ 
tion and started expanding his power. A tripartite division of the 
Ghuiid empire emerged out of this situation. The senior branch niled 
over Ghur from Firuz Koh and looked for expansion westwards into 
Khurasan. When Ghazni was finally taken in 1173-74, another branch 
was established there and this branch looked towards India for its 
expansion. In the newly conquered Bamiyan, Fakhruddin Mas'ud was 
installed and he ruled over Tukharistan, Badakhshan and Shughnan 
up to the bank of Oxus. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his son, Saifuddin Muhammad, who 
was killed in a feud. The next heirs to the throne were the two sons of 
Bahauddin Sam—Ghiyasuddin (1163-1203) and Shihabuddin, who later 
took the title of Mu'izzuddin (1173-1206) .45 Under them the Ghurid 
kingdom, according to Barthold, rose to the rank of a world power .46 

On his return from Ghazni, Jahansuz had appointed his nephews 
to the governorship of Sanjah, but the efficient administraticm of this 
area by them roused his suspicions and he imprisoned them in a fort 
in Gharjistan. Saifuddin set them free, but they had a very hard time 
after their release. On Saifuddin's death, Ghiyasuddin ascended the 
throne. Shihabuddin was then appointed governor of Takinabad with 
instructions to capture Ghazni, which was then in the hands of the 
Ghizz Turks. After its conquest in 1173-74, Ghiyasuddin gave the 
kingdom to Shihabuddin. ‘Though Shihabuddin s subordinate princi¬ 
pality of Ghazni*, writes Professor Habib, ‘expanded into an empire, 
he "always recognized his elder brother as his sovereign and abided 
by whatever orders Ghiyasuddin was pleased to give.’47 Shihabuddin 
never undertook any campaign without his brothers permission. 


45 According to Minhaj the original name of both brothers wa.s Muhammad 
{Tabaqat-i NasiH, 67), which in Ghurid dialect was pronounced as Hamad. Their niother 
used to call the elder one Habshi and the younger one Zangi, probably because they 
were dark in complexion. The titles of both these brothers were, however, Shamsiiddin 
and Shihabuddin. After his accession to the throne, Shamsuddin’s tide became Ghiyas¬ 
uddin. After his conquest of Khura.san, Malik Shihabuddin’s title liecame Mti'izzuddin 
(T<Aaqat-i Nasiri, 68-69). 

46 Turkistan Down to the Mongol Invasion-, 338. 

47 ‘Shihabuddin of Ghur’ in The Muslim University Journal, No. 1, January 1930. 



III. INDIAN CAMPAIGNS OF SULTAN MU-I2ZUDDIN 

(1175-92) 


MULTAN 

Sultan Mu'izzuddin's first military movement towards India took 
place in 571/1175, when he attacked the Carmathians of Multan. Scmie 
hundred and fifty years earlier Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had deli¬ 
vered a severe blow to the Carmathian rulers and had dislodged them 
from Multan, but soon after his death they had regained their position.^ 
Mu’izzuddin succeeded in overthrowing their power again. It is not 
known what administrative machinery was devised for Multan by 
Mu izzuddin, but the Carmathian power could never again be estab¬ 
lished in that area. However the bitterness that it left in the heart of 
Carmathians, who had a very effective secret organization, ultimately 
led them to assassinate Mu'izzuddin. 

u c H c n 

Having established his hold over Multan, Mu'izzuddin must have 
directed his attentidn towards Uchch. Minhaj does not mention the 
campaign of Uchch separately but he refers to it subsequently, when 
the Sultan marched towards Nahrwala (Anhilwara), as a Ghurid pos¬ 
session. According to Ferishta, Uchch was taken in 572/1176.2 The 
Sultan assigned Uchch to Ali Kirmaj. It appears from the Tabaqat-i 
Nasiri that Malik Nasiruddin AitamS was in charge of Uchch when 
the battle of Andkhud took place. Later on Mu*izzuddin assigned 
Uchch to Qubacha.4 

nahrwala 

In 574/1178-79 Mu'izzuddin marched through Uchch and Multan 
to Nahrwala. Epigraphic evidence shows that Turkish pressure had 

1 Adabul Harb, f. 76a. 

2 Ferishta, Vol. I, 56. Ibn-i Asir (XI, 77) gives an account of the conquest of 
Uchch which seems based on hearsay. It has been quoted by the Indian historians, 
Nizamuddin {Tabaqat-i Aklmri, Vol, I, 36) and Fwishta (Vol. I, 50) with slight varia¬ 
tions. According to thi.s account Mu'izzuddin had intrigued with the wife of the Bhatti 
Rai of Uchch and had promised to marry hear if she poisoned her husband. The story 
lacks confirmation. Besides it is doubtful if Bhatti rulers were in possession of Uchch. 
The probability is that it was held by the Carmathians. 

3 Both the editions of Tabaqat-i Nasiri (Habibi, I, 419; Asiatic Society, 142) give 
his name as Nasiruddin Aitam, but Raverty gives it as Nasirudttin Aetamur <£S1). 

4 IM., 142. 
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been felt in western Rajputana during the preceding decades. Nagaur 
was conquered by Bahalim, Bahrain s governor of the Punjab.^ But 
the nature of this conquest was such mat Shaikh Raziuddin Hasan 
Sa^ani had to change his clothes while moving in that region.<3 
Western Rajputana was thus a better knowm area to the Muslim 
soldiers than the Gangetic Doab. Mu'izzuddin thought of repeating the 
exploits of Mahmud and of reaching southern India and its temple- 
treasures through Rajputana and Gujarat. Mu‘izzuddin’s army must 
have been exhausted when it reached the foot of Mount Abu. Tliis 
was his first encounter with an Indian ruler. The Rai of Nahrwala^ 
had a fairly strong army at his beck and call and a very large number 
of elephants. The battle was fought at Kayadra, a village near Mount 
Abu. Mu'izzuddin’s army was completely routed in the conflict, but 
somehow he escaped with his defeated army from Gujarat. 

PESHAWAR 

Tlic defeat of Nahrwala was a lesson in military strategy for 
Mu'izzuddin. If he thought of emulating Mahmud, he was mistaken. 
Resources, leadership and circumstances had made a tremendous 
difference in the situation. He revised his whole plan of operations 
in tlie light of experience. In 575/1179-80 he attacked Furshor 
(Peshawar), which was probably included in the Ghaznavid possessions 
of Hindustan at that time, and conquered it. 

LAHORE 

Peshawar was the first step towards Tarain. Within a couple of 
years (577/1181-82) he marched towards Laliore. But Khusrau Malik 
was too weak to offer any resistance and decided to negotiate with 
Mu izzuddin. As a token of his sincere intention to maintain cordial 
relations with Mu'izzuddin, he sent him one of his sons along with 
an elephant. But this was bound to be a temporary arrangement only 
because tlie possession of Lahore was absolutely necessary to 
Muizzuddin for the further expan.sion of his power in the country; 
also in the background of Shansabani relations with the House of 
Mahmud this arrangement could hardly last long. 

In 578/1182 Mu'izzuddin marched against Debal and conquered 
the whole area up to the sea coast. The Sumra ruler acknowledged 
his suzerainty. 

5 Ibid., 24. 

6 Saroonw Sadur (MS). 

7 Minhaj says that Bhim Deo was Rai at this time (116). Epigraphic evidence, 
corroborated by Hindu records, however, shows that Mularaja II was the ruler of 
Anhilwara at this time. I.A., 1877, 180, 198. 
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During the next three years there was a lull. In 581/1184^ 
Mu'izzudain's forces marched towards Lahore and ravaged the whole 
territory. Khusrau Malik was again forced to shut himself up within 
the ciW-walls. While going back to Ghazni, Mu*izzuddin gave instruc¬ 
tions for occupying and garrisoning the fort of Sialkot.S Husain bin 
Kharmil was put in charge of the fort. In the changed strategy 
of the Sultan, Sialkot was to occupy a very important place, 
and Mu'izzuddin wanted to strengthen it as a base of operations for 
further expansion in the country. Khusrau Malik, however, considered 
this consolidation of Ghurid power so close to his capital as a threat 
to his own kingdom. He mustered his available resources, and with 
,the cooperation of the Khokar® tribes he besieged the fort of 
Sialkot. But the siege proved a difficult one for him and he had to 
return to Xahore ignominiously. He had offended Mu'izzuddin with¬ 
out achieving anything. In 582/1186 Mulzziiddin appeared before 
Lahore, determined to efface the last vestige of Ghaznavid power in 
India. Khusrau Malik, whose resources were meagre compared with 
the duties he was called upon to perform, started negotiations and 
came out to meet Mu'izzuddin. Undeterred by any moral scruples, 
Mu'izzuddin took him into custody and sent him to the fort of Balar- 
wan in Gharjistan, where he was put to death sometime after 
587/1192.10 

Thus Lahore became a Ghurid possession. Mirizzuddin now had 
his military stations from Debal to Sialkot and from Peshawar to 
Lahore. An important aspect of his conquest, whicli is generally lost 
sight of, is the consolidation of his power in Sind and the Punjab 
before he embarked upon a war with the Rajput kingdoms. That this 
whole area was to act as one unit is clear from the fact that Ali 
Karmakh, who was the Sipah Salar and wali of Multan, was stationed 
at Lahore. While Ali Karmakh was tlie military and the executive 
chief of the area, the duties of judicial administration were assigned 
to Maulana Sirajuddin, father of the author of the Tabaqat4 Nasiri; 
and a staff that needed twelve camels for its conveyance was assigned 
to him, 

8 Acuordiug to a late chronicle, Roj Darsluini, 1,0., 507 f,45 {as cited hy Habih- 
»llab, Foundation, 35), Sialkot, which formed the boundary towards the state of Jammu, 
was hostile to Khusrau Malik. The Rai of Jammu, Chakra Deo, invited and helped 
Nfii'izzuddin against Khusrau. 

9 Minhaj, 117, AcTording to Raj Darshani (f.45b) the Khokars were originally sid>- 
jects of Jammu but had withheld the payment of taxes and had allied themselves with 
Khusrau. Upon this the Rai invited Mu'izzuddin and it was at his suggestion that 
Sialkot was garrisoned (Foundation, 36). 

10 Minhaj gives tliree different dates for this event: 587 in 118; 588 in 74 and 
598 in 27. 
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TABARBXNDA 

Tlic next target of Mu'izzuddm was the fortress of Tabarhinda 
(Bhatinda).ii It was occupied and put under the charge of Malik 
Ziyauddin Tulaki and a force of 12,000 horsemen, selected from the 
forces of Ghazni and the army stationed in India, was placed at 
his disposal. He w'as given the responsibility of holding the 
fortress of Tabarhinda for eight months—a period during which 
Mu'izzuddin had planned to come back again to India in order to 
conquer further areas and consolidate his position in Tabarhinda. 
Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III) realized the great danger involved in 
allowing Mu'izzuddin time to consolidate his position. His political 
instinct suggested prompt action and he immediately proceeded 
towards Tab^hinda, determined to dislodge the Ghurids from their 
strategic position. Muizzuddin instantly turned back and marched to 
meet Rai Pithora. Muizzuddin had probabh^ not anticipated this 
conflict and was not prepared for a major battle with any Rajput 
ruler. Also it was not merely Rai Pithora who had come to the battle¬ 
field; ‘All the Ranas of Hind were along with the Rai of Kolah.’is 
According to Ferishta his army consisted of ‘two hundred thousand 
horsemen and thirty thousand elephants.'i^ These are 'impossible 
figures. 

TARAIN 

The battle was fought at Tarain.14 Ferishta consolidates all Persian 
authorities and thus describes the battle: 

‘Mu‘izzuddin*s left and right wings were broken and not many men 

remained in his centre. At that moment one of the officers of the 

Sultan submitted: “The amirs of the left and right wings, who 

11 There is some confusion and controversy about the identification of this place. 
In some Mss. of the Tabaqat-i Nasiri it is given as Tabarliinda (Habibi edition, 398), 
in others as Sirhind (Nassau Lees edition, 118). Later historians give this place either 
as Sirhind (Zubdatut TawaHkh f. 7b) or Bhatinda (Ferishta, Vol. I, .57) or as Tabar- 
hindah (Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 7; Muntakfudmt Taimrikh, Vol. I, 49). Dr. Habib- 
ullah’s preference for Bhatinda is supported by local legends as well as archa(>ologic!rl 
evidence (Foundation, 57). The shortest route from Lahore to Hindustan lay through 
western Patiala, in which Bhatinda is situated. 

12 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 118. 

13 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57; Ibn-i Asir, XI, 255. 

14 Tlie location of this site is the subject of .some controversy. Minhui calls it 
Tarain (Bib. Indica edition, 118; Habibi edition, I, 399). Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, 38) and Feri.shta (Vol. I, 57) follow Minhaj, but some later historians call it 
Nara’in. This later reading is obviously due to an inadvertent orthographical mistake 
in '!Bvfaich the two dots of Y have heen reduced into one. Ferishta, however, makes a 
furffier statement and says that it was also known as ‘Tarawari’. This led Elphinstone 
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have been brought up by your royal family, have broken aa3 fled. 
The Afghan and the Khalji amirs, who formed the vanguard and 
always boasted of their manliness and coiirage, are not to be found 
on the field of battle. Under these circumstances the best course 
would be to turn your reins immediately towards Lahore.” The 
Sultan was displeased at this advice. He drew out his sword and 
led his centre to an attack on the enemy. Friend and foe applaud¬ 
ed his courage and dexterity. Khanday Rai*s eyes fell on the 
Sultan and he moved his huge elephant in that direction. The 
Sultan also flew at Khanday Rai, lance in hand, and struck him so 
hard on the mcmth that many of his teeth fell into his mouth. The 
Rai, however, displayed great coolness and courage and dealt such 
a blow on the shoulder of the Sultan that he nearly toppled down 
from his horse. At that moment a Khalji footman, who happened 
to observe the Sultan’s plight, jumped on to his horse; and seating 
himself behind the Sultan, caught hold of him, spurred tlie horse 
out of the field, and carried him to the flying Ghurid amirs, who 
by now were twenty Karohs away. The Sultan’s presence restored 
order in the remnants of his army.’ 

Ferishta then quotes an alternative account from the Zainul 
Maasir, in which it is stated that the Sultan fell from his horse but no 
one recognized him and he lay unnoticed on the battle-field. When a 
part of the night had passed, a number of his Turkish slaves came to 
the battle-field to search for him among the slain. The Sultan recog¬ 
nized the voice of his slaves and called out to them. Thev were over- 
joyed to find him alive. During the night they carried him on tlieir 
shoulders by turns. Next morning they reached their camp and placed 
him in a litter. 

According to Minhajus Siraj: ‘A number of amirs, Ghuri youths 
and other distinguished men noticed the Sultan along with that lion¬ 
like Khalji, recognized him, gathered round him, broke their spears 
to make a litter and a stretcher, and then bore him to their halting 

to locate the battle-field betw'een Kamal and Thaiieswar (History of India, 355). 
Elphinstone’s identification was accepted by Raverty (459, note 7), Vaidya {Downfall 
of Hindu India^ Vol. Ill, 333) and the Punjab Gazetteer, Vol. I, 318. Cunningham 
{Reports XIV, 68-69) located Tarain Ijctwecn Bhatiuda and Sirsa, and identifies it with 
a village called Torawana, 27 miles from Bhatinda and 20 miles from Sirsa. Cunnin¬ 
gham’s opinion has been accepted by Habibullah also {Fourtdathn, 320). This identi¬ 
fication fits in with the details given by .some early historians, particularly Yahya 
Sirhindi who says that it was within the 'Khitta Sarsuti’ {Tarikh-i Mubarak SbalU, 8). 
Since we know that Mu’izzuddin had just .started on his way towards Ghazni, after 
capturing Bhatinda, there could not have been any other place exc^t Torawana. But 
the names of villages change during the centuries. 

15 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57. 
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place.*i® The account of Zainul Maasir is difficult to reconcile with 
Minhaj whose information deserves greater credence. The story of 
the Sultan’s lying unnoticed for long in the battle-field lacks con¬ 
temporary confirmation. Minhaj thus states the circumstances in 
which the Sultan received his injuries: 

The Sultan attacked the elephant on which the ruler of Delhi, 
Govind Rai, was riding and was moving about in front of his 
ranks... He struck his lance at the face of the Rai with such force 
that two of his teeth fell into his mouth. The Rai threw a javelin 
at him and severely wounded his arm. The Sultan turned round 
his charger’s head and retreated. Due to the agony of the wound, 
he was unable to remain seated on horseback and was about to 
fall on the ground when a lion-hearted warrior, a Khalji stripling, 
recognized him, sprang up (on the horse) behind the Sultan and, 
supporting him in his arms, urged the horse with his voice and 
brought him out of the field of battle.’i^ 

Having defeated Mu’izzuddin the forces of Rai Pithora pushed 
ahead towards Tabarhinda (Bhatinda). Malik Ziyauddin defended 
the stronghold for 13 months but capitulated later. During this period 
Mu’izzuddin made preparations for another trial of strength with 
Rai Pithora. • 

mu'izzuddin’s preparations 

Minhaj is too curt and brief on the preparations made by 
Mu izzuddin to avenge his defeat. Ferishta, however, supplies some 
details, probably on the basis of some works which are extinct or on 
the basis of oral tradition. These details, however, fit in neatly with 
the character and temperament as well as the subsequent achieve¬ 
ments of Mu'izzuddin. On his return to Ghur, where he had gone to 
meet his brother, Mu'izzuddin punished severely his Ghurid, Khalji 
and Khurasani amirs. He said nothing to the Afghans, probably 
because the areas inhabited by these tribes were the later acquisition 
of Mu’izzuddin and expediency demanded a lenient view of the 
crime with regard to them. Wallets full of grain were tied to the 
necks of the Ghurid, Khalji and Khurasani amirs and they were 
paraded throu^ the city. If anybody refused to eat the grain, his 
head was chopped off. When Mu'izzuddin returned to Ghazni, his 
capital, he was so overwhelmed with a sense of grief and hiuniliation 
that he would neither eat nor drink. He did not go to his wife and 

16 TehaqeM Naalrt, 119. 

17 HM., 1X8-19. 
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did not change the clothes that he wore next to his skin, Day and. 
ni^t he spent in preparation for a major milit^ action againk Rai 
Piuora. Au of a sudden, after a year s preparation, Mu*izzuddin took 
the road to Hindustan. When he* reached Peshawar, an old officer of 
Chur mustered courage and asked him about his destination. The 
Sultan told him about his objective and said that he had not allowed 
the Ghurid, the Khaiji and the Khurasani amirs to enter his presence 
and was proceeding to India without them, having his trust in God. 
The old officer pleaded for the disgraced amirs and secured the 
Sultan’s pardon. At Multan he promoted and rewarded such amirs as 
had been loyal during his absence. Isami says that on the border of 
Sind 40 Turkish horsemen—^brave and warlike—^joined his army. 

According to the Tajul Maasir^ Mu'izzuddin sent Qawamul Mulk 
Rtiknuddin Hamza from Lahore to Rai Pithora in order to demand his 
submission. The Rai sent back a harsh reply and appealed to all the 
rais of Hindustan for help. According to Ferishta the strength of Rai 
Pithora’s army was ‘three hundred thousand Rajput ana Afghan 
horsemen.’is But it is difficult to accept this figure which is obviously 
exaggerated. Minhaj was informed by a trustworthy person, whose 
name he has given as Mu'inuddin Ushi, that the army of Mu'izzuddin 
at that time consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand fully 
equipped soldiers.i9 l^u'izzuddin’s army had four veteran war-lords 
of Ghazni—experienced, determined and dexterous—^Kharbak, Khar- 
mil, Hah, Mukalba. Each had under his command a huge army.^o 
Besides them there were—^Tajuddin Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in 587/1191,21 reached Tarain in 
588/1191-92 and pitched his tent at the same place where he had 
suffered a serious defeat a year before. According to Ferishta, 150 
Rajput rais had come to the field wth Rai Pithora, determined to 
crush or be crushed.22 

BATTLE OF TARAIN 

This time Muizzuddin carefully planned his tactics. He left the 
centre division—^the baggage, standard, banners, elephants, etc.— 
several miles in the rear just to give a wrong impression of his 
strength to the enemy. This contingent was to act as his reserve force 
and was to be deployed only when the rest of the army had tried 
conclusions with the Rajput forces. Leaving this division behind, the 

18 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

19 Tdbaqat-i NasiH, 119. Isanu gives the number as 130 thousand (78). 

20 Futuh-us Salatin, Madras 73-74. 

21 Toful Ma’asir (Ms.). 

22 Ferishta, 1, 58. 
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*rest of Muizzuddins anw advanced Ieisiirely.23 This part of the 
army, which comprised of light armed and unencumbered horsemen, 
was ^vided into four divisions to act against the Indian forces on all 
the four sides. Having thus divided his army, Mu izzuddin ^sued 
instructions to 10,000 mounted archers to keep the enemy forces in 
play on the right, left, front and rear. ‘When their elephants, horse¬ 
men and foot advance to attack,’ he directed them, you are to face 
about and keep the distance of a horse’s course in front of them.’^^ 
His object was to harass the enemy forces in this way and to keep it 
under the delusion that the entire enemy forces were on the batde- 
field. This is Minhaj’s account of the disposition of forces by 
Mu'izzuddin. Ferishta gives some interesting details of incidents 
preceding the conflict: 

‘Inspired by their flrst victory with arrogance and pride, they (the 
rais) sent a haughty letter to the Sultan: “The strength and num¬ 
bers of our army will be soon known to you, and reinforcements 
are coming to us from all parts of Hindustan. Be merciful, if not 
to yourself, at least to the misguided men you have brought 
hitner. If you repent of your venture and go back, we swear by 
our idols that we will not harass your retreat; otherwise we will 
attack and crush you tomorrow with more than three hundred 
thousand horsemen, archers beyond all computation and an army 
which the field of imagination is not wide enough to contain.” 
“Your message is wonderfully affectionate and kind,” Mu‘izzuddin 
replied, “but I have not a free hand in the matter. It is by my 
brother’s order that I have come here and undertaken the hard¬ 
ships of the campaign. If you will give me sufficient time, I will 
send some messengers to inform him of your overpowering 
strength and obtain ms permission to conclude peace on me terms 
that Sirhind, Multan and Sindh belong to me and the rest of 
Hindustan remains under your sway.”’25 

It will be too much to put credence in this story mentioned by 
Ferishta. The Rajput rulers were not so wanting in common sense as 
to accept such a message at a time when the two armies stood almost 
face to face. However Ferishta thus continues his narrative: 

The Rajput leaders thought that the humility of fhe reply was due 
to the weakness of the Muslim army and went to sleep. But 
Mu'izzuddin spent the night in preparing for battle; and when, 

23 Minha}, 119-20. 

24 l&fd., 120. 

25 FeriAta, I, 58. 
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in the morning, the Rafputs came out of their entrenched posi¬ 
tions to satisfy the call of nature and wash their hands and faces, 
he fell upon diem with his lines drawn in order. The Hindus were 
taken aback by the unexpected attack, but somehow or other, they 
hurriedly took up their arms and came to the field. The Sultan 
knew die fearless courage of the Hindu forces and had divided 
his army into four divisions, which came forward to fight the 
enemy by turns. When the Hindu elephants and horses attacked 
Muizzuddms army, it fled away; but when the enemy, deceived 
by die trick, followed in pursuit, it turned back and with the blows 
of its axes relieved the bodies of the enemy of the wei^t of their 
heads. Thus the battle raged from forenoon to afternoon, when 
Mu'izzuddin put on his helmet and armour, and charged the 
enemy at the head of twelve thousand men with drawn swords 
and lances. The blood of brave warriors was mingled with the 
eardi, and in die twinkling of an eye the Hindu lines began to 
break. At the same time Kharmil and the other amirs attacked the 
Rajputs on all sides and drove them away from the field.*26 

The details supplied by Isami about the actual disposition of the 
armies are more interesting. According to him Govind Rai was the 
muqaddam of the Rajput forces. He fought in advance of Pithora's 
army; Pithora fought in the centre. The left wing of Pithora*s army 
was under Bhola, who was the wazir; the right wing was led by 
Badamsa Rawal. The disposition of Mulzzuddin's army was as fol¬ 
lows ; Mu'izzuddin himself led the centre; Kharbak was the leader of 
the muqaddam or advance-guard. The right wing was controlled by 
Ilah, while Makalba led the left wing of the army. Kharmil was at the 
back of the centre. Qutbuddin Aibek looked after the general disposi¬ 
tion of the forces and kept close to Mu'izzuddin. The army of 
Mu'izzuddin which, according to Isami, consisted of one hundred and 
thirty thousand horsemen, had all soldiers fully equipped with steel- 
coats and armour, Govind Rai dashed ahead with an army (rf 
•elephants and attacked Khafbak, Kharbak protected himself by put¬ 
ting a diield against his face and directed his archers to aim at the 
elephant-drivers. As soon as three or four elephant-drivers were 
wounded, the whole line of elephants was disturbed and it began to 
fly away from the field .27 When the elephant line gave way, Kharbak 

26 Ibid., 58. 

27 Accottling to Yahya Sirfaindi, the planning of Mu'izzuddin was as follows: 
*Vinien the elephiuits and the cavahy of the Hindus would fall upon one of his sectfoos, 
the rest would make a simultaneous assault upon fiiem from tibe ofii®r fhr*0 
T(»ihh4 M^dfqrdk ShaM, 10, 
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Intensified the pressure. When Mu^izzuddin saw the enemy ranks in 
disord^, he ordered a general attack from the right and left and 
himself led the centre. The Hindu columns gave way and took to 
fli^t.28 

Mu^i 2 zuddin’s tactics succeeded and Rai Pithora suffered a heavy 
defeat. He got down from his elephant, mounted a horse and fled 
from the field but was caught near Sarsuti. Minhaj says that he was 
immediately executed,29 but according to Hasan Nizami^^ he was 
taken to Ajmer and was allowed to function for a time. But he was 
put to dea^ on being found guilty of treason. The fact that he was 
allowed to rule is supported by numismatic evidence and also by a 
semi-contemporary Sanskrit account, Viruddhavidhi-Viddhavamsa.^^ 
A few c6ins of Rai Pithora contain on the obverse the superscription: 
‘Sri Muhammad ‘Sam’.32 This shows the acceptance of Muizzuddin’s 
suzerainty by him. Even after the execution of Rai Pithora, the 
administration of Ajmer was not immediately taken over. Rai Pithora’s 
son was allowed to rule for some time as a vassal ruler.88 

Govind Rai of Delhi was killed on the battle-field. But the same 
policy, which was followed with reference to Ajmer, was followed in 
Delhi also. Govind Rais successor acknowledged the suzerain 
authority of Muizzuddin. Hasan Nizami says that the rais and the 
muqaddams of the area submitted and were allowed to continue when 
they agreed to pay malguzari and perform marc&im-i khidmati (duties 
of submission).34 A military station {lashkar-gah) was, however, 
established at Indpat.^ 


28 Futuh~us SalaHn (Madras edition), 77-78. Though no specific reference to its 
use at Tarain is available in contemporary records, the karwa was one of the most 
essential equipments of the Ghurid armies, and its use in the Indian campaigns cannot 
be ruled out. The k^wa was a cover made of raw bullock-hide, stuffed on both sides* 
widi wool or cotton. This defensive covering protected the infantry like a wall and no 
weapon could piorce it. See Minhaj, 56. 

29 Minhaj, 120. Isami also makes the same statement. 

30 Taful Ma’asir (Ms.). 

31 LH.Q., 1940, ^7 et seq. 

32 Chronicle of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 18, no. 15. 

33 Tajul Maosir (Ms. Jaswal Institute, 97). Hasan Nizami gives the following heading 
to die chapter: ‘Assignment of the "Imarat” of Ajmer to the son of Rai Pithora'. 

34 Ibid., 100. 

85 Ihid., 101. 



IV. CONQUEST OF NORTHERN INDIA 
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Tarain was a major disaster for the Rajputs. Rajput political 
prestige, in general, and the Chauhana ascendancy, in particular, 
suffered a serious setback. The whole Chauhana kingdom now lay at 
the feet of the invader. As Tarain was a concerted action on the part 
of a very large number of Rajput princes, its repercussions were also 
felt on a very extensive scale and demoralization became widespread. 
Immediately following his success at Tarain, Mu'izzuddin annexed 
the whole of the Siwalik territory, including Hansi and Sarsuti. 
Having placed Aibek in charge of Kuhram, Mu'izzuddin returned to 
Ghazni. 

consolidation of TURKISH POWER IN AJMER 

As stated earlier, Rai Pithora, the ruler of Ajmer, was not put to 
death immediately after his defeat at Tarain. He was reinstated at 
Ajmer. But he did not continue in his loyalty and, when he was found 
guilty of treason, he was put to death. It appears that even after this 
Aibek was not prepared to eliminate the family of Prithvi Rai (or Rai 
Pithora) from the political life of the country. His son was placed in 
charge of Ajmer on condition of vassalage. The Chauhanas do not 
appear to have accepted this position. The)^ drove out Prithvi Rais 
son and occupied Ajmer. 

The chief person who organized opposition against the Turkish 
ascendancy at Ajmer and the adjoining areas was Hari Rai, a brother 
of Prithvi Rai. He besieged Ranthambhor, which Aibek had placed 
under Qawamul Mulk. Aibek marched to meet him and Hari Rai, 
finding circumstances unfavourable, withdrew from Ranthambhor. 
He gave up his hold on Ajmer also, and Aibek reinstated Prithvi Rai*s 
son. 

m 

Aibek had pressed hard on Hari Rai and had forced him to give 
up his hold over these places, but he was far from being crushed. The 
situation had not come fully under control when all eff a sudden in 
.589/1193 Mu'izzuddin summoned Aibek to Ghazni. Hari Rai was 
now left free in the field to muster his resources and try conclusions 
with the Turks. When Aibek returned to Delhi, he heard about fresh 
troubles brewing in Ajmer. Hari Rai had again dislodged Prithvi Rafs 
son and was organizing an attack on Delhi. Jhat Rai was in charge of 
this contemplated military action. Aibek iirimediately moved forward 
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to check his advance. This sudden move from Delhi unnerved Hari 
Rai and his energetic general Jhat Rai. Jhat Rai took shelter in Ajmer, 
while Hari Rai put an end to his life by performing jauhar. 

Aibek now decided upon the administrative reorganization of the 
Turkish possessions in Rajputana. Ajmer was placed under a Muslim 
officer, and Frithvi Rai*s son was transferred to Ranthambhor and 
put in charge of that fort. 

Hardly a few months had passed when another Rajput attempt 
was made to overthrow the Turkish power at Ajmer. The Rajput 
tribe of Mhers, which lived in the vicinity of Ajmer, rose in revolt, 
and the besieged Turkish army of Ajmer found itself under great diffi¬ 
culties in deaSng with it. The Mhers had also sought the aluance and 
help of the Chalukyan army. Aibek immediately rushed to the front 
but he found the position extremely difficult and withdrew to Ajmer. 
The Rajput pressure on Ajmer began to increase and Aibek*s position 
became extremely precarious. Timely help from Ghazni at this critical 
juncture saved the situation and the Rajputs were forced to withdraw. 

POST-TARAIN EXPANSION AND PROBLEMS 

Soon after the battle of Tarain, in Ramazan 588/September 1192, 
Jatwan besieged Hansi. Aibek rushed to deal with him and pursued 
him up to Bagar (western Rajputana) where he gave battle but was 
defeated and slain. Hansi was garrisoned again. 

Aibek then returned to Kuhram, his seat of government, and 
organized his forces to cross the Jumna in order to establish a military 
foothold in the upper Doab. Almost all important places, including 
Meerut, Koil and Baran, were under the Dor Rajputs, who put up 
a strong defence against the Turkish invasion. Aibek proceeded from 
Kuhram to Meerut and occupied it in 588/1192.1 Baran (modem 
Bulandshahr) was conquered at the same time. The conquest of 
Meemt and Baran had great strategic and geopolitical significance 
because from tliese two vantage points he could organize attacks 
against the Gahadavala kingdom. Later in 588/1192 Aibek marched 
to Delhi and occupied it.2 By now Aibek had formed a sufficiently 
accurate idea of his own military strength as well as the resources and 
organization of the powers he had to deal with. Delhi appeared to 
him so strategically situated as to serve all his needs—^both of defencp 

1 On page 139 of his Tabaqttt-4 Naslri Minhaj gives 587/1191 as the date of the 
conquest of Meerut while on page 120 he gives 588/1192. The latter seems to be the 
oonect date. 

2 Both Tojid Ma’asir and Tabaqat-i Nasirt (120) ^ve 588/1192 as the date ol the 
conquest of D^L 
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And offence. He could keep in better touch with the Ghurid strong¬ 
holds in the Punjab from Delhi and from here also he could launw 
his campaigns effectively against the Rajput powers. Initially the 
Tomara ruler was retained on the throne, but in 589/1193, when 
Aibek discovered that he was involved in some treasonable activities, 
he removed him from the throne and occupied Delhi. 

In 589/1193 Aibek was summoned to Ghazni by his master. Why 
was he called at a time when he was in the midst of his militaiy 
activities? Minhaj is silent on the point, but Isami says that some 
people had tried to poison the ears of the Sultan against Aibek, and 
had tried to create suspicions about his fidelity and loyalty. The 
Sultan demonstrated to them the hollowness of dieir reports by sum¬ 
moning Aibek to Ghazni. This seems highly improbable. Perhaps he 
was summoned in order to help the Sultan in the preparation of his 
plans for further expansion in the country. Aibek stayed in Ghazni 
tor about six months. 

On his return from Ghazni in 590/1194,3 Aibek crossed the Jumna 
and conquered Koil (Aligarh). 

mu'izzuodin's banaras campaign 
• 

Aibek had hardly completed his work at Koil when Mu'izzuddin 
arrived in India with the intention of overthrowing die Gahadavala 
power. He made recruitments at Delhi also and then proceeded 
towards Kanauj and Banaras with 50,000 horsemen. Aibek and Sipah 
Salar Izzuddin Husain bin Kharmil were made leaders of the van of 
ihe army. The battle was fought at Chandwar. There was a tough 
fight, but ultimately Mu'izzuddin came out of the struggle with flying 
colours. Whatever other immediate advantages Minhaj may have seen 
in the victory, he jubilantly records: ‘Three hundred and odd 
elephants fell into the hands of Mu‘izzuddiii.’ But in fact the victory 
was much more significant. Though the whole of the Gahadavala 
kingdom could not be brought under control, it provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for establishing military stations at many places, like Banaras 
and Asni. There were important centres of the Gsdiadavalas which 
still retained their independence. For instance, Kanauj could not be 
annexed till 595/1198-99, and that too, it appears, could not be a 
permanent conquest for we find Iltutmish also launching an attack 
against Kanauj. 

Perhaps Aibek had not fully consolidated his position in Koil, 
when he was called upon to join Mu‘izzuddin in his campaign against 

3 Taful Moastr gives A.a. 590 but Minhaj (120) places it a year earlier, i.e. in 589. 
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Jai Chand. So, on Muizzuddins return to Ghazni, Aibek turned 
towards Koil in order to stabilize his position. 

mu'izzuddin’s campaign of 1195-96 

Im 592/1195-96 Muizzuddin again came to India. This time he 
attacked Bayana, which was under Kumarapala, a Jadon Bhatti 
Rajput. The ruler avoided a confrontation at Bayana, his capital, but 
went to Thankar and entrenched himself there. He was, however, 
compelled to surrender. Thankar and Vijayamandirgarh were occu¬ 
pied and put under Bahauddin Tu^il. 

Muizzuddin next marched towards Gwalior. Sallakhanapala of 
the Farihara dynasty, however, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Muizzuddin. 

Aibek had to face the Mher rebellion in Ajmer, to which 
reference has already been made. Having dealt with that situation, 
he marched towards Anhilwara. He met the forces of Dharavarsha of 
Abu and Kelhana of Nadol at the site where a few years earlier 
.Muizzuddin had suffered a defeat. Aibek gave the impression to the 
Chalukyas that he wanted to avoid an open battle, though in it lay 
his greatest chance of success. The Chalukyas came out and in the 
battle that ensued ‘superior mobility and shock tactics decided the 
issue.’4 King Bhima II fled from Anhilwara. Tlje city was plundered 
and, according to Feiishta, a Muslim officer was appointed to consoli¬ 
date and stabilize the Turkish position in that region. But Anhilwara 
could not be easily integrated on account of several factors; in parti¬ 
cular Rajputana, which could act as a safety valve, was still beyond 
the sphere of effective Turkish control. Ibn-i Asir says that Aibek 
decided to place the country under Hindu rulers. It was in keeping 
with the general policy of the Turks not to dislodge completely the 
old ruling families. Epigraphic evidence, however, shows that the 
Chalukyas forced out the Turks from Anhilwara, which remained 
in their hands tiU 1240. 

In 594/1197-98 Badaun was conquered by Aibek. It appears that 
in the meantime the Turkish hold over Banaras had slackened and^ 
Aibek had to occupy it again. In 595/1198-99 Chantarwal (? Chand- 
war) and Kanauj were conquered. 

After these operations Aibek turned his attention towards Raj¬ 
putana. He captured Siroh (? Sirohi) and later, according to Fakhr-i. 
Mudabbir, conquered Malwa in 596/1199-1200. But no other historian 
refers to the conquest of Malwa by Aibek; it must have been a mere 
raid. 

4 

4 Minhaj, 140, as cited by HabibuUah, Foundation, 67. 
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Aibek then turned his attention towards the Chandellas of Bundel- 
khand. In 599/1202 Kalinjar, an imj^rtant military centre erf Para- 
mardideva, was attacked. The siege dragged on for some time and 
then Paramardideva initiated negotiations with Aibek, but before any 
agreement could be reached, the ruler died. Ajayadeva, the <du^ 
minister of Paramardideva, started hostilities again. He had arranged 
water-supply from a hillside spring and was conldent that it would not 
fail. When the Turks came to know of this, they immediatdy 
diverted the water course and cut oflF the source of supply. Ajayadeva 
had no alternative but to negotiate for peace. The Chandellas were 
allowed to evacuate the fortress and they went to the neighbouring 
stronghold of Ajaigarh. Kalinjar, Mahoba and Khajraho were then 
‘occupied and grouped into a military division under the command of 
Hasan Arnal*.^ 

MALIK BAHAUDDIN TUGHRIL 

Among the Muizzi slaves who played an important part in the 
Ghurid conquest of northern India, the name of Malik Bahauddin, 
Tughril al-Mu‘izzi al-Sultani deserves particular mention. According 
to Raverty he was ‘one of the greatest, most amiable and most 
accomplished of Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s mameluks*.6 He was admitted 
into the slave-househdd of Mu'izzuddin during the early part of his 
reign. By sheer dint or merit he rose in the esteem of the Sultan. 
When the fortress of Thankar was conquered, it was made over to 
him. He administered it with great efiBciency and took steps to deve¬ 
lop it. In fact he was responsible for giving a forward pull to the 
urbanization programme of the Turks in India. He encouraged con¬ 
siderable Muslim settlements in that region. Minhaj writes: ‘From 
different parts of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of 
repute had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the habit 
of presenting houses and goods which used to become their property, 
so that, on this account, they would dwell near him.’7 

Finding Thankar inconvenient and uncongenial to his men, he 
founded the city of Sultan-kot, in the territory of Bayana, and made 
It his headquarters. This new headquarters was used by him as a base 
of operations for campaigns against Gwalior. When Mu‘izzuddin 
retired from the fort of Gwalior without conquering it, he left the 
unfinished task to^Bahauddin. He turned to the difficult job assigned 
to him by his master in great earnestness, and systematically planned 
his scheme of conquest of this area. He erected a new fort near tibe 

5 Tojid Ma’asir, {. 185b; Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 25. 

6 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 544, fji. 4. < 

7 Ibid., 145. 
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fwt of Gwalior; it was intended to provide shelter to his army at 
night. After a year he besieged the fort of Gwalior. The defenders of 
the fort, on being reduced to straits, sent emissaries to Aibek and 
delivered the fort to him in 1200.8 This led to an estrangement be¬ 
tween Bahauddin Tughril and Aibek. Probably there was no love lost 
between the two,9 because the rulers of Gwalior could not have 
thought of approaching Aibek with a proposition likely to create a 
conflict, if they had not known of some ill-will between them. 
According to Ferishta both ofBcers prepared to fight but Tughril’s 
death at this time solved Aibek’s problem.io Minhaj, however, pays 
eloquent tribute to Tughril s personal qualities and achievements. ‘He 
left many public works as his memorials in the region of Bayana’, 
remarks Minhaj.it 

MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR KHALJI 

The conquest of the eastern region was the work of Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, whose personality and achievements have assumed 
an almost legendary colour in the history of medieval India. 

Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji originally belonged 
to Garmsir. He came to Ghazni in search of employment. The head of 
the diwan-i arz found him ‘humble and unprepossessing' and fixed a 
paltry amount as his salary. Bakhtiyar declined this appointment and 
left for Hindustan, which offered better prospects for young talent. 
But at Delhi also he was rejected by the head of army department on 
account of his ugly features. Thus rejected at Ghazni and Delhi, he 
proceeded towards Badaun, eager to find an honourable career for 
himself and determined to make his mark on the history of the times. 
Sipah Salar Hizabruddin Hasan Adib, the muqta of Badaun, took 
him into his service. This was, it appears from Minhaj’s account, the 
first employment of Bakhtiyar Khalji.12 According to Isami, Bakh-/' 
tiyar's first employment was under Jaisingha of Jitur;l8 this lacks con¬ 
temporary confirmation and is improbable, though in some earlier 


8 TaHkh-i Fakh'udcUn Mubarak Shah, 24. Raverty—^pcrhap.s under the impressign 
that such a situation could not have arisen during the life-tinie of Mu'izzuddin—^holds 
that this surrender took place just before or immediately after the death of Mu‘izzuddin. 
But, as has been explained later, both Aibek and Tughril were functioning in India as 
independent,officers of Mu'izzuddin and under the circumstances such a conflict was 
not improbable. 

9 Minhaj, 145. 

10 Ferishta, 1, 64. 

11 Tabaqat-4 NasM, 145. 

12 Ibid., 146-47. 

13 Frdbably Jaitrasingha of the Guhelot tribe is meant. He was at that time the 
ruler of Nagda, about 70 miles vu’est of Chitor. 
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campaigns we find Af^an mercaiaries fighting with the Rajput 

forces.i4 

Bakhtiyar did not belong to an obscure family. His uncle, 
Muhammad bin Mahmud, had fought against Prithvi Rai at the 
second battle of Tarain. Perhaps if was his performance there whidi 
attracted the attention of Ali Nagauri, who later became the muqta 
of Nagaur. He took him in his service, and when the iqta of Nagaur 
was entrusted to him, he honoured Muhammad bin Mahmud also 
and assigned to him the iqta of Kashmandi.i^ Besides, he also con¬ 
ferred a kettle-drum and a banner on him as a mark of distinction. 
When Muhammad died, this iqta was assigned to Bakhtiyar. Little is 
known about Bakhtiyar*s work as the muqta of Kashmandi, where he 
does not seem to have stayed long enough. He then went to Awadh 
and met Malik Husamuddin Aghul Bek, commander of the Banaras 
and Awadh divisions. Impressed by his gallantry, Aghul conferred 
upon him the iqtas of Bhagwat and Bhiuli.i6 This provided him with 
a base for operations against the neighbouring areas. 

Bakhtiyar supplanted the petty Gahadavala chiefs of this tract and 
made incursions into the territoiy of Maner and Bihar. The booty 
that he acquired in these raids—^in the form of arms, horses and other 
materials—provided him with the necessary resources to extend the 
scope and frequency of his incursions in that region. Soon his repu¬ 
tation spread far and wide, and many Khaljis began to pour in to join 
his service. Aibek also heard about his ability and achievements and 
honoured him.!*^ Having thus established his reputation, he led an anp\ 
to Bihar and ravaged that region. ‘He had no siege-train for capturing 
strong Hindu forts; nor was it his policy to provoke any widespread 
commotion in the country. His object was to secure the maximum of 
booty with the minimum of risk and bloodshed. So he confined himself 
to scouring the open country, undefended by the field army of any 
organized state.*i8 

In 641/1243 Minhaj met at Lakhnauti one Samsamuddin, who had 
been in the service of Bakhtiyar, and from him he gathered his infor¬ 
mation about Bakhtiyar s exploits in Bihar and Bengal and the tragic 
circumstances of his death. Bakhtiyar, it was reported to Minhaj, had 

14 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

15 Mioliaj. 146. 

16 TTie printed text of Tabaqat-i Nasiri (147) has ‘Silhat and Sihli’. Rav«rty has 
correctly identified these places with Bhiuli and Bhagwat, Bhiuli is the nordv-eaidsni 
pargana of Chunar tehsil; it touches the pargana of Bhagwat on tibe west. Both these 
parganas are in the south-eastern comer (rf the modem Mirzapw district 

17 Ibid., 147. 

18 History of Bengal, Vol. H, 8. 
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attacked Bihar "suddenly* and with only two hundred horsemen in 
defensive armour. He threw himself into the postern gate of the place 
and captured the fortress. "The greater number of the inhabitants of 
that place*, writes Minhaj, 

"were Brahmans, and all of them had shaved heads. They were 
all slain. There was a large stock of books there. When these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a 
number of Hindus who might give them information regarding the 
purport of those books; but all the (literate) Hindus had been killed. 
On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those books), it was 
found that me whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in Hindivi tongue, they call a college whor.*i® 

Minhaj, or perhaps the invaders themselves, 'mistook the Buddhist 
monks for Brahmans. According to Taranath, a 15th century Tibetan 
chronicler, Bakhtiyar also captured at this time the monastery-towns 
of Vikramsila and Nalanda and erected a fortress on the site of 
Uddandapur.20 A Buddhist tradition tells us that in a.d. 1200 the 
famous s(molar-saint, Sakya Sribhadra of Kashmir, visited Uddandapur 
and the Vikramsila monastery but found them in niins.21 

After diis victory Bakhtiyar came to Aibek with great booty and 
gifts. Hasan Nizami says that he waited on Aflbek on 8 Rajab 599/23 
March 1203 at Badaun, soon after the latter's successful Kah'njar 
campaign and presented ‘twenty mountain-high, blood-drinking, 
dragon-faced elephants.... and many kinds of jewels and money in 
cash.'22 Aibek honoured Bakhtiyar for his achievements. This excited 
the jealousy of other Turkish military leaders. On one occasion his 
enemies even forced a combat upon him with an elephant. With one 
blow of his mace on the trunk, Bakhtiyar forced the elephant out of 
the arena. Aibek was so pleased with his courage and bravery that 
he not only honoured him but asked the amirs also to make presents 
to him. Bakhtiyar thereafter left for Bihar.23 

Bakhtiyar now stood on the Sena frontier. The fame of his bravery 
and courage reached the ears of Rai Lakhmania of Nadia. According 
to Minhaj, die Rai had been on the throne for eighty years, and had 
made an extremely favourable impression by his justice and generosity 
on the minds of the people. It is said that some astrologers represented 

19 Minhaj, 148. 

20 IndKon Antiquary, IV, 366-67. 

21 S. C. Das, Anttqut^ of Chittagong, JASB, 1898, 25. 

22 Tojul Ma*aair (Ms). 

23 According to the author of the Biaxus SaJatin, he consolidated his position in 
by establ^hing military outposts and introductog military arrangements. 
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to the Rai that it was foretdd in their old books that the country would 
fall into the hands of the Turks. The astrologers advised the Rai to 
leave the territory in order to escape the ‘molestation of the Turks'. 
When the Rai enquired about any signs or symbols of the person who 
would subdue his country, they replied: ‘The indication of him is 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down his two 
hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his knees and will 
touch the calves of his legs.' Reliable persons were despatched by the 
Rai to make investigations about this matter and they found these 
characteristics in Bakhtiyar. Thereupon most of the Brahmans and 
inhabitants of that place left and went to Sankanat, the cities and 
towns of Bang, and towards Kamrup. But Rai Lakhmania was not in 
favour of abandoning his capital and so he stayed on. But he also came 
under the devastating influence of superstition. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that in 1203 he had performed a great sacrifice, called Aindri 
Mahasanti, to propitiate the gods for help in averting the impending 

catastrophe.24 

The next year Bakhtiyar pressed on from Bihar and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nadia. According to Minhaj not more 
than 18 horsemen could keep pace with Bakhtiyar; the main army 
followed slowly. On reaching the gate of the city of Nadia, Bakhtiyar 
did not molest anybody but proceeded onwards in such manner that 
the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party were 
merchants and had brought horses for sale.' When he reached the 
entrance of the palace of the Rai, he drew his sword and started an 
onslaught. The Rai was then at his meal. By the time he came to know 
of this development, Bakhtiyar had already dashed forward through 
the gateway. The Rai fled barefoot by the back-door; ‘the whole of his 
treasures, his wives and (other) females, his domestics and servants, 
and his particular attendants were seized; the Musalmans captured 
a number of elephants, and such a vast booty fell to their lot that it 
cannot be recorded.*25 Soon afterwards the main body of Bakhtiyar's 
army joined him and it was only then that the city of Nadia and the 
area around it was occupied. The palace was occupied by a stratagem 
and the city, then panicky and demoralized, was brought under control 
by a show of force. Rai Lakhmania fled away towards the country of 
‘Sankanat and the towns of Bang and Kamrup’. He ruled from Sonar- 
gaon for some years over the small remnants of his vast kingdom. 

Bakhtiyar did not want permanent occupation of Nadia as he 
considered the place unfit for being the seat of his government. He 

24 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ben&l, Letters, 17-21, 

.25 Tabaqat-i NasM, 151, 
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selected Lakhnauti, which was nearer to his base in Bihar, for this 
purpose. Both political and geopolitical considerations determined his 
choice of Lakhnauti. He soon realized that occupation and control of 
Nadia, which was in lower Bengal, was bound to be a difficult task and 
a severe strain on his limited military resources. That Bakhtiyar was 
correct in his assessment of the situation is confirmed by the fact that 
Nadia continued under Hindu control for many decades. Bakhtiyar 
consolidated his position culturally and militarily in the occupied 
portion of northern Bengal. A number of masjids, madrasas and 
khanqahs were founded in those parts and military stations were 
established at Lakhanor (Nagar in Birbhum district) and Deokot, and 
the Khutba was recited in the name of Mu'izzuddin. 

Thereafter Bakhtiyar applied his time and ener^ to investigating 
about the life and conditions of the people and ‘the mountain tracts 
of Turkistan and Tibet to the eastwards of Lakhnauti’. His motives 
in undertaking the Tibet campaign have been an enigma. It is surpris¬ 
ing that he ignored the Hindu principalities that lay within the easy 
reach of his arms. When all facts are taken into consideration—^the 
spirit of the Khalji adventurer, his movements, etc.—it appears that he 
was probably anxious to discover a new route—a short cut—^to Turki¬ 
stan, By thus establishing contact with Turkish lands, he could ensure 
the uninterrupted supply of men and material ior further campaigns 
and the expansion of his territory in Bengal. Further, an ambitious and 
adventurous man like Bakhtiyar could even think of the possibility of 
establishing a kingdom independent of the control of Delhi. 

It appears that Bakhtiyar had made very thorough preparations for 
this campaign. He had established contact with some tribes also which 
could be helpful in the realization of his objectives. Minhaj writes: 

Tn the different parts of those mountains which lie between Tibet 
and the country of Lakhnauti are three races of people, one called 
the Kunch, the second the Mej (Meg) and the third the Tiharu; and 
all have Turkish countenances. They have a different idiom too, 
between the languages of Hind and Turkish. One of the chiefs of, 
the tribes of Kunch and Mej, whom they were wont to call Ali, the 
Mej, fell into the hands of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji, and at his 
hand also the former became a Musalman.* 

It was this man who agreed to conduct Bakhtiyar into those hills and 
act as his guide. He took him to Burdhan (kot).26 *A river, Begmati,2’7 

26 A city said to have been founded by Shah Gurshasp of Iran during his legendary 
wanderings in the east. 

27 This was Old Tista as Blochmann has suggested. 
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flowed in front of that place and when it entered the country of 
Hindustan it was called, in Hindui dialect, Samund (Ocean). Up this 
river Ali Mej carried the army of Bakhtiyar for ten days, till he reached 
a place where there was a bridge of hewn stone, consisting of more 
than twenty arches.* When the army had crossed the bridge, Bakhtiyar 
installed there at the head of the bridge two of his amirs—one of 
them was a Turkish slave-ofiScer and the other a Khalji—^with troops 
to guard the bridge till his return. When the Rai of Kamrup came to 
know of this campaign, he sent a message to Bakhtiyar asking him to 
defer the campaign to the next year, when he offered to help him in 
the conquest of that area. Bakhtiyar did not accept his advice and 
pushed ahead towards the mountains of Tibet. 

For fifteen days the army of Bakhtiyar kept on passing through the 
difficult defiles and passes of the Himalayas. On the sixteenth day 
the army reached the open country of Tibet. The area was well- 
populated and well under cultivation. Ultimately the army reached a 
strong fort and started ravaging the area. The people of the fort 
as well as the adjoining areas assembled to give battle, which started 
at daybreak and continued till sunset. Many Muslim soldiers fell on 
the field. ‘All the defensive arms of that host*, writes Minhaj, ‘were of 
pieces of the spear-bamboo, namely, their cuirasses and body-armour, 
shields and helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely fastened and 
stitched, overlapping (each other); and all the people were Turks, 
archers, and (furnished with) long bows.* 

At night the Muslim soldiers interrogated the prisoners, who 
informed them that at a distance of five leagues there was a city known 
as Karbattan; there were about 50,000 valiant Turkish horsemen and 
archers there, and they were expected to arrive next morning. 

Minhaj's enquiries about Karbattan^S during his stay at Lakhnauti 
brought to him the following information: 

1) Karbattan had walls of hewn stone. 

2) Its inhabitants were Brahmans and Nunis. 

3) The city was under a Mfhtar. 

4) In the cattle market of that city about 1,500 horses were sold 
every day and all the horses which reached Lakhnauti came 
from that city. 

When Bakhtiyar discovered the nature of die tract and found his 
soldiers exhausted and worn out by the march, he consulted his amirs. 
They advised retreat and suggested an invasion next year with better 
preparation. Minhaj thus records the fate of the retreating army of 
Balditiyar: 

28 It was in all probability Kumrikotab in flhutan. 
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‘When they retreated, not a blade of grass or a stick of firewood was 
to be found throu^out the whole route. The inhabitant had burnt 
it all, and those who lived in the defiles and passes had moved 
off from the line of route. During these fifteen days the cattle and 
the horses did not get a sir of food or a blade of ^ass. The soldiers 
had to kill their horses and eat them till they came out from the 
moimtains into the country of Kamrup and reached the head of 
that bridge. They found two arches of the bridge destroyed. The 
reason was that enmity had arisen between the two amirs (who 
were left to guard the bridge) and, in their discord, they had 
neglected to watch the bridge and protect the road, and had gone 
off. The Hindus of the Kamrup country came and destroyed the 
bridge.’29 

When Bakhtiyar reached the bridge, he found to his great misfor¬ 
tune that there were no means of crossing the river and no boats were 
available. Under the circumstances he had to halt at some place and 
construct some boats. He found an idol temple in the vicinity and 
sought shelter in it. He devised means for obtaining wood and rope 
for the construction of rafts and crossing the river. When the Rai of 
Kamrup came to know of these reverses he issued commands to the 
Hindus of the country, so that they came pouring in crowds, and 
round about the idol temple they began planting spiked bamboos in 
the ground, and weaving them together, so that it (their work) was 
appearing like unto walls.' 

Bakhtiyar was quick to decide upon the course of action to be 
followed. He made a rush to break the fence and reached the open 
plain. On reaching the river-bank he halted with his army. Suddenly 
some soldiers urged their horses into the river. The water was fordable 
for a short distance only. As the soldiers rode further, it became im¬ 
possible to swim and many soldiers got drowned. The Hindus followed 
them and occupied the bank of the river. When Bakhtiyar s soldiers 
reached the mid-stream, they all perished. Bakhtiyar and nearly one 
hundred of his horsemen succeeded with great difficulty in crossing 
the river.30 

The tribes of Kunch and Mej heard about the disaster that had 
29 Tabaqat-i NaaM, 154-55. 

SO 3aklitiyar*s route on this expedition’, remarks Dr. Habibullah, 'and the incidental 
details have long been a matter ^ controversy. While Bardhankuti (Bardhankot) still 
bears the name, fire river Begmati has been difficult to identify. The identiBcation of 
the stone bridge with the SBhako, discovered over the Bamadi flowing into the 
Brahmaputra, however, furnished a broad Indication of the route. The recent discovery 
of a Sanskrit inscription opposite Gauhati, recording the destruction of a Turushka force 
in M«nh 1S06, has condusivdy settled question.* Foundation (2nd ed.), 76. 
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befallen the forces of Bakhtiyar. They made up their mind to extend 
a helping hand to him; particularly Ali Mej s kinsmen received 
Bakhtiyar and rendered him all possible help in reaching Deokot. But 
the catastrophe ruined Bakhtiyar s fame and career. As he rode out 
men and women raised lamentations and hurled invectives at him. 
Bakhtiyar was so deeply smitten with grief that he even gave up 
riding on horse back. During this adversity he used to say mat per¬ 
haps some calamity had befallen the Sultan-i Ghazi (Mu'izzuddin) so 
that fortune had deserted him. It was true, for it was just about this 
time that Mu'izzuddin was assassinated at Damyak. The disaster 
broke the warrior’s nerves and he fell seriously iU. On hearing of this 
calamity one of his amirs, Ali Mardan, came to Deokot. Bakhtiyar was 
confined to his bed at the time and nobody had seen him for the past 
three days. Ali Mardan reached his bed, drew the sheet from his face 
and thrust a dagger into his breast. 

L.\ST INDIAN CAMPAIGN OF MU'lZZVDDlN 
AND HIS ASSASSINATION 

Mu’izzuddin’s defeat at Andkhud, which has been described 
already, seriously damaged his reputation. Recalcitrant elements 
became active in all parts of his empire and rumours of his death 
were circulated in order to create confusion in his realms. According 
to Hasan Nizami, one of his army officers, Aibak Bek, abandoned him 
on the battle-field of Andkhud and rushed to Multan, where he killed 
the governor and established his independent authority.31 Minhaj 
refers to the desertion of Husain Kharmil.32 According to the TariWi-i 
Guzida, whose statement is not confirmed by any earlier authority but 
has been copied by Ferishta, one of the officers of Mu’izzuddin, 
Uadgiz, had even seized Ghazni at this time.33 

Rumours of this disaster had repercussions in India also. Bakan 
and Sarka, two Khokar chiefs, who lived in the region through which 
the Lahore-Ghazni route passed, created disturbances in the whole 
^region and planned to capture Lahore. Their activities cut off the line 
*of communications between Lahore and Ghazni. Realizing the magni¬ 
tude of the problem, Mu'izzuddin himself mardied to India in order 
to deal with the TQiokars. The Khokars fought bravely but were 
defeated and crushed. Mu'izzuddin settled the affairs of Lahore and 
then, permitting Aibek to go to Delhi, started for Ghazni. While on 
his way to Ghazni, Mu'izzuddin halted on the Indus at a place known 

81 Toflil Mc^asir, f. 178b as cited by Habibullab. 

82 Minhaj, 122. 

33 Tarfkh-i Guzida, I, 411-12. 
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as Damyak and pitched his tent on a cool, grassy plot on the bank of 
the river. While he was offering his evening prayers, some assassins34 
surreptitiously entered the tent and killed him on 3 Shal>an 602/ 
15 March 1206 and turned the victorious army into a funeral procession. 


34 Different opinions have been expressed about the identity of the assassitM. 
Tabaqat-t Nasiri (123-24) has Fidal Mulaktdah; Juwayni (II, 59) gives Fidaiyani Ihn,.i 
Asir (Xn, 82) has Khokarsi Zahabi (Duwd II, 81) gives IsmaSis. Ibn-i Asir says that 
when the assas sins were cau^t, two of diem woe found to be drcumcized. Since 
both die Khokars and the Ismailis were hostile to Mu'izzuddin, it is just possible that 
they conspired together for this murder. For idendflcation of the place, see K. A. Rashid, 
Hiakfrical Dissertations^ Pakistan Historical Society, Publication No. 30, 54-58. 



V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST 

MU‘lZZUDDlN*S CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Different assessments have been made of the character and achieve- 
ments of Sultan Mu'izzuddin Muhammad bin Sam. In fact, his military 
career is often viewed with an almost unconscious attitude of com¬ 
parison with that of Sultan Mahmud. That he was no comparison to 
the great Ghaznavid conqueror as a military leader can hardly be 
denied; his achievements in the broader perspective of Central Asian 
history seem less impressive. But this liero of three stupendous de¬ 
feats—^Andkhud, Tarain and Anhilwara^ as Professor Habib calls him, 
has to his credit the establishment of one of the greatest empires of 
die middle ages, and in this he definitely rises above Mahmud of 
Ghazni. No doubt the weakness of the Indian social system, which 
found expression in the political and economic life of the people, had 
facilitated the conquest of northern India, but the contribution of 
Mu*iz 2 Juddin to the establishment of Turkish rule in India cannot be 
overemphasized. Only a military leader of great vision and tact could 
organize military camp*aigns over an area stretching from the Oxus 
to the Jumna, and only a careful, cautious and bold planning could 
hold this structure intact. The conquest of northern India was not an 
easv walk-over. It was stoutlv resisted bv the Rajput governing classes. 
Mu'izzuddin met all the challenges of the situation with perseverance 
and courage, and though most of the time he was away in his home¬ 
land, his eves were fixed on the movements of his armies in India. 

Our authorities tell us practically nothing of Mu'izzuddin as an 
administrator. But keeping in mind the general political and cultural 
climate of the period as well as the resources available to him, we 
mav safely draw certain conclusions. Mu'izzuddin had no means of 
Qstablishing a direct administration over the conquered areas. Apart 
from everything else, language alone would have been an insuperable 
difiicultv. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had attempted no annexation 
beyond the Ravi, and so the area conquered by Mu'izzuddin was with¬ 
out any tradition of Muslim administration. But he was helped by one 
very significant situation. During the century and a half that followed 
Mahmud^s military exploits in India, some Muslim settlements had 
anpeared in northern India. A small bi-lingual minority of these 
Musalmans must have been available to Mu'izzuddin while planning 
his administrative arrangements, but it was so small in number diat it 
could hardly have sufficed for the purpose of the central, provincial 
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and district administrations. How to provide the administrative 
personnel needed to control an extensive area stretching from the 
Punjab to Bengal? Ghur could not give to Mu izzuddin the men of 
talent he required and so he had to depend for higher commands on 
slaves carefully trained in the arts of war and administration. He had, 
however, the vision to see that a direct administration of the con¬ 
quered territories in India was impossible, but if he only liquidated 
me tc^-most rais and left the rural areas and small towns in the 
hands of ranas and rawats, so that the change of the government was 
not felt by the masses, then his government could last. A necessary 
corollary of this situation was that the Ghurids could only control the 
larger towns of military and strategic importance and the great trade- 
routes. Besides, Muizzuddin realized that any alliance of the great 
rais would be too much for him; so he fought in a way that prevented 
their combination. He was content with a partial conquest of many 
regions and did not drive matters to extremes. 

The two striking features of Mu*izzuddin's character were his 
dogged tenacity of purpose and his grim political realism. Twice he 
was defeated in India—at Anhilwara and at Tarain—^but no defeat 
could dampen his spirits. A general of smaller stature and inferior 
mettle would have succumbed to these defeats. But Muizzuddin 
refused to take any reversal as final. He reorganized his forces and 
came again, determined to achieve the objective he had set before 
himself. He analyzed the causes of his defeats dispassionately and 
changed his policies as time and circumstances demanded. His thrust 
into die country from Rajputana proving abortive, he did not hesitate 
to change his plan. He did not phinge into political uncertainties, but 
proceeded cautiously and carefully, consolidating his power and taking 
all factors into consideration. At a time when he had to deal with many 
hostile powers nearer home, he never ignored the problems of his 
Indian possessions. When he was chastizing the Khokars in India, 
preparations were afoot in Ghazni for a campaign in Trans-Oxiana and 
a bridge was being constructed over the Oxus^ and a castle, half of 
which was under water, had already been built on the bank of this 
river.2 In fact his military strategy and planning covered an extensive 
area from the Ganges to the Hari Rud. 

Mu'izzuddin s contribution to the cultural development of Ghur 
was not negligible. In fact it was he and his brother, Gniyasuddin, who 
brought about a transformation in the culture-pattern of Ghur. He 
provided facilities to scholars, like Maulana Fakhruddin Razi, to spread 

1 Xbn-i Asir XII, 138, as dted by Barthold, 352, 

2 Jttwayiii, H, 59. 
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religious education in those backward areas and helped in the emerg¬ 
ence of Ghur as a centre of culture and learning. He made some note¬ 
worthy contribution in the sphere of architectural traditions also. 
U. Scretto ascribes a unique type of glazed tile found at Ghazni to the 
period of Muizzuddin.^ 

Muizzuddins conquest of northern India was only the thin end of 
the wedge. He was naturally unable to foresee that within fourteen 
years of nis death the inhabitants of his homeland would be massacred 
by the Mongols, that independent Muslim Asian powers would dis¬ 
appear, and that Delhi would emerge as the sole authority that could 
challenge the Mongols. Simultaneously with all this a movement dt 
tremendous impact—the organization of mystic orders {sUsilahs )—^was 
passing through its embryonic stages and was to sweep all Muslim 
lands immediately following the devastation of the Mongols. Persian 
mystic poetry was bom in Ghazni and Herat under the later Ghaz- 
navids, but it became a powerful vehicle for the expression of esoteric 
ideas and cosmic emotions with Shaikh Fariduddin Attar of Naishapur 
(ob. 627/1230). Not very far from Firuz Koh was the city of Chisht, in 
Hari Rud valley, which was destined to be the cradle of a mystic 
silsilah after its name. When Mu'izzuddin was busy planning the 
conquest of India, some of the most outstanding cities of his home¬ 
land—Ghazni, Herat, •Jam, Chisht and Aush—^were brooding over 
mystic ideas and preparing for a moral and spiritual rejuvenation of 
Muslim society. 

MOTIVES OF THE CAMPAIGNS 

Very often religious motives are read into the campaigns of the 
Ghurids. A careful analysis of all available data militates against any 
such interpretation. The soldiers were Musalmans, ho doubt, but they 
were not me representatives of Islam. Besides, while on occasions reli¬ 
gious sentiments may have motivated their actions, they were largely 
inspired by political objectives. Tlie Ghurids spread their tentacles in 
India in the same way as they had sought an extension of their power in 
Persia and Central Asia. TTicy fought the Hindus and the Muslims alike. 
In all probability the Ghurid armies, like those of the Khwarazmians, 
were made up of mercenaries. The poet, Sa'di, made it clear that the 
lashkari (professional soldier) fought for thj wages he got; he did not 
fight for king, country or religion. The conduct of Mu'izzuddin, as well 
as of the early Turldsh rulers of Delhi, amply bears out this view. 
Qutbuddin Aibek employed Hindu cavalry,4 and appointed Hindu 

8 East and Wast, N. S. Vol. XIII/4, Rome 1962 article on Tslamic glazed tiles wifii 
moulded decoration from Ghazni*, 263-87. 

4 TaritM Fakhrud^n MiAarak Shah, 33. 
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officers. While describing Aibek’s conquest and settlement of Asni in 
1193, Hasan Nizami refers to his posting of ranas in every side for the 
administration of the people ana the country.5 In Delhi and Ajmer 
no abrupt changes were made in the administration. Political sagacity, 
and not religious fanaticism and fervour, guided their steps. According 
to Ibn-i Asir, even Anhilwara was restored to the Hindu rulers.® 

The Ghurid successes were not followed by any vindictive measures 
inspired by religious zeal or fanaticism. They handled the situation 
in the light of expediency and entered into a series of compromises 
wit!iout any religious partiality or prejudice. After the conquest of 
Ajmer, Mu'izzudain did not take over the administration but entrusted 
it to Pridivi Rai’s son on condition of vassalage. When Delhi was 
conquered, Khanday Rai s successor was allowed to rule over the terri¬ 
tory. When the Chauhanas troubled Prithvi Rai’s son, Aibek decided 
on direct annexation, but compensated the prince by placing him in 
charge of Ranthambhor. 

Tne following account of Muizzuddins last Indian campaign by 
Ata Malik Juwayni throws considerable light on the objectives of the 
Sultan in undertaking his Indian campaigns: 

‘Although peace had been concluded between the two sultans (i.e. 
Khwarazm Shah and Shihabuddin),- yet Spltan Shihabuddiii, in 
order to retrieve his previous defeat, was raising an army and 
collecting arms under the pretext of ghazwa (or holy war)7 till in 
A.H. 602 he undertook his Indian expedition, so that he might fully 
equip his army; for his activities in Khurasan during the last few 
years had cost him almost everything he had, and his troops were 
in a very wetched condition. When he reached India, one victory 
that God granted him was sufficient to repair his finances and set 
ri^t the affairs of his army.’® 

CAUSES OF TURKISH SUCCESS 

Of the three contemporary chroniclers—Hasan Nizami, Minhajus 
Siraj and Fakhr-i Mudabbir—^the first two say nothing about the causes^ 
of Turkish successes in India though they have described the cam¬ 
paigns. It is strange that for them neither strategy nor tactics nor any 
other military explanation had any relevance. ‘Almighty God gave the 
victory to Islam*, or ‘Bhim Deo had numerous forces and many 

5 To/ul Ma'asir, f. 125b, as dted in Habibullah, 252 (first edition). 

6 Al-Kamil ft~twarikh XII, 79. A Chalukyan inscription (E 1, Vol. I, 22, 338-39; H, 
439) howev^ boastfully records tbe expulsion of the Turks from that area. 

7 The ol^dct of this holy wer^ were to be die Qara Khitai Turks, who had defeated 
Mu'lzzuddin at Andkhud. 

8 TarffM Jtihan Gusha, Tehran edition, a.h. 1311, Vol. II, 37. 
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elephants and when a battle took place, the army of Islam was defeated 
and put to rout’—^such remarks can hardly be of any value. Hasan 
Nizami s statements are equally conventional and unhelpful. Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir’s account of Turkish, conquests is in the same strain but 
his Adabul Harb is of some help in this respect. His detailed account 
of the horse as the chief instrument of war and his condemnation of 
feudal levies reveal the strength of the Turkish and the weakness 
of the Indian armies from a purely military point of view. Apart from 
this, there is hardly any contemporary assessment of the causes of 
Turkish success. In fact no medieval historian ever attempted an 
explanation of this question. 

British historians, who tried to pul the history of medieval India 
in some perspective, have attempted to explain the success of Muslims 
in the 13th century. Elphinstonc wrote: ‘As his (Mu‘izzuddin*s) army 
was drawn from all the warlike provinces between the Indus and the 
Oxus, and was accustomed to contend with the Seljuks (?) and the 
northern hordes of Tatars (?), wc should not expect it to meet much 
resistance from a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into 
small states and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran* 
dizement.’d But this would leave the conquest of the Muslim regions 
by the Mongols in 1218-20, without even a battle, unexplained. Besides, 
Elphinstone ignores the fact that the Rajputs with whom the Turks 
had to contend were not, in the least, wanting in bravery, martial spirit 
and courage. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar s analysis of the causes of Muslim success is 
as follows: 

Tslam gave to its followers (as H. A. L. Fisher has pointed out) three 
characteristic virtues which no otlier religion has inspired so suc¬ 
cessfully, and which imparted to natural soldiers like the Arabs, 
Berbers, Pathans and Turks, a wonderful military efficiency. These 
were: First, complete equality and social solidarity, as regards legal 
status and religious privileges. Thus all distinctions of caste and 
• race were swept away and the sect was knit together like the 
members of one vast family of brothers. Secondly, fatalism, spring¬ 
ing from an absolute reliance on God and the belief that what 
Allah wills must triumph over every human effort. This bred con¬ 
tempt of death in fighting. Thirdly, freedom from drunkenness. 
Wine drinking is a sin according to the Quran and a crime punish¬ 
able by the state in Muslim countries. On the other hand, wine 
drinking was the ruin of the Rajputs, Marathas, and other Hindu 
soldiers, and made them incapable of far-sighted military planning, 

9 History of India, 801. 
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oxiducting surprises, and even guarding their own camps with 

proper precaution.'io 

Various theories have been advanced and various explanations have 
been attempted to explain the Turkish conquest of northern India. 
The assertion that the Indians were defeated on account of their 
pacificism and hatred of war is not supported by historical fact's. War 
was a Rajput profession’ and the history of India in the 11th and the 
12th centuries is one long story of internecine struggles, wars, conflicts 
and contests. 

It would be equally unhistorical to seek an explanation of this 
Turkish success in the religious zeal of the Musalmans. The religious 
zeal of the early Arab conquerors was no longer an inspiring motive 
in the lives of diese people. In fact many of Uie Turkish tribes, who 
came to India during this period, were not fully converted to Islam, 
while many of their leaders had only a very superficial knowledge of 
the faith. This, however, does not eliminate the possibility of religious 
sentiments, in however crude form they might have been, being aroused 
when the Turks came face to face with a people and institutions 
having polytheistic and idolatrous forms. But this could only have 
been a mere passing mood’ and not a permanent objective’ or inspiring 
motive of their campaigns. 

The real cause or the defeat of the Indians lay in their social system 
and the invidious caste distinctions, which rendered the whole military 
organization rickety and weak. Caste taboos and discriminations killed 
all sense of unity—^social or political. Even religion was the monopoly 
of a particular section, and the majority of the Indian people were 
never allowed a glimpse of the inside of a high-caste Indian temple. 
Thus for the bulk of the Indian people there was hardly anytmng 
which could evoke patriotic responses in them when face to face with 
the Ghurid invader. They watched with sullen indifference tlie fate of 
the Indian governing classes. The towns, consequently, fell like ripe 
fruits. Only the forts put up some resistance, but they became helpless 
when the enemy controlled the countryside. Had the Indian governing 
classes succeeded in enlisting the support of the masses for their 
defence plans, these forts and fortresses would have served as a forti¬ 
fied base of a very dynamic character b)' linking up all their striking 
force to a single state-centre. But under the existing social circum¬ 
stances, these forts became a futile defence and could not protect even 
their own areas. 

The caste system played havoc with the military eflSciency of the 
Rajput states. Since fighting was the profession of a group, recruitment 

10 MUUary History of India, 26. 
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was confined to particular tribes or castes. The bulk of die populati(Hi 
was excluded from military training. The idea of physical pollution 
{chut) made division of labour amongst the soldiers impossible and 
the same person had to perform all sorts of work—^fronT fitting to 
fetching of water. 

From the purely military point of view the Indian armies had not 
kept themselves abreast of the developments that had taken place in 
the art of warfare in Central Asia. Apart from the fact that the feudal 
levies, from which the Indian forces were built up in the 12th century, 
made large Indian armies heterogeneous in character and divided in 
loyalties, there were basic differences in the principles on which the 
Indian and Turkish forces were organized, maintained and fought in 
the battle-field. 

Mobility was the key-note of Turkish military organization at this 
time. It was the age of the horsey and a well-equipped cavalry with 
tremendous mobility was the great need of the time. Indian military 
strategy gave greater importance to weight than to mobility. The 
Rajputs believed in crushing rather than moving rapidly and striking. 
Huge and unwieldy phalanxes of armies headed by elephants wim 
gorgeous trappings were bound to be signally beaten when face to face 
with a swift and easy moving cavalry, which could attack the flanks 
and the rear of the enhmy forces. 

This element of mobility was totally absent from Indian armies. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar remarl^: 'The arms and horses of these trans- 
border invaders gave them indisputable military superiority over the 
Indians. Their provisions, also, were carried by fast trotting camels, 
which required no fodder for themselves but fed on the roots and 
leaves of the wayside, while the Banjara pack-oxen of the Hindu 
commissariat were slow and burdensome.’ii 

After mobility, as R. C. Smaili2 has pointed out, the second tactical 
characteristic of the Turks was their archery. They used the bow 
from the saddle and while moving. This gave them an added advantage 
over the heavy and slow moving Rajput armies. 

IMPACT OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST 

The Ghurid conquest of northern India, gradually but inevitably, 
led to some very vital changes in the political, economic and social 
life of the country. It paved the way for the liquidation of the multi¬ 
state system which had become a feature of Indian political life during 
the 11th and the 12d[i centuries. The political ideal (rf tiie early 

11 l}Ad.y 26. 

, 12 Crusading Warfare, A cordribiOion to Medieval Mditary History, 80-81, 
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Turkish sultans was a centralized political organization controlled by 
a monarch with unlimited powe». Feudalism with its two basic 
concepts—^localism in administration and legal immunity of the feudal 
lord-Alid not fit in with the spirit of the new polity, and effective steps 
were, therefore, taken for its liquidation. The institution of the iqtas 
was employed as an instrument for breaking the feudal traditions (ff 
the various areas and for linking up the far-flung parts of die empire 
to one centre. 

For centuries past the rais of India had been fighting each other 
almost every winter. Apart from the glory of killing and the joy of 
being killed, the only rational justification for this constant 'waste of 
wealth and loss of blood* could be the administrative unification of 
the country. But no Indian ruler had been able to give any adminis¬ 
trative unity to northern India after the days of Harsha. And now a 
group of foreigners had accomplished in a generation what an Indian 
ruler should have realized five or six centuries earlier. They had in the 
very heart of northern India—^and in a region not to be commended 
for its climate—given the country a capital consecrated by a tower. 
They had also given the country the skeleton of an all-India adminis¬ 
tration by bringing the chief cities and the great routes under the 
control of the government of Delhi. The great advantage of the Ghurids 
and Turks lay in the fact that (unlike me giet^ rais whom they had 
displaced) they were acquainted with the fundamental conditions of 
an imperial (or large-scale) administration. The conception of an all- 
India service for the higher officers of the king and their appointments, 
postings, transfer'!;, promotions and dismissals by him 'in his discretion’, 
but after careful consideration and consultation with his high oflficers, 
would not have been possible for Prithvi Rai III with reference to his 
subordinate rais. 

With the rise of a centralized monarchy in northern India there was 
a marked change in the political horizon. The political outlook became 
broader and the areas of isolation began to shrink. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
remarks: 

The intimate contact between India and the outer Asiatic world,’ 
which had been established in the early Buddhist age, was lost 
when the new Hindu society was reorganized and set in rigidity 
like a concrete structure about the eighth century A.D., with the 
result that India again became self-centred and isolated from the 
moving world beyond her natural barriers. This touch with the rest 
of Asia and the nearest parts of Africa was restored by the Muslim 
conquest at the end of me 12th century-’13 

13 India throu^ Ihe Ag«r, 43. 
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Another important as^ct of the Turkish conquest of northern India 
was, what Professor H^ib calls, the 'urban revolution*.!^ The old 
'caste cities* of the Rafput period were thrown open to all types of 
people—^high and low, workers and artisans, Hindus and Muslims, 
Chandalas and Brahmans. The Turkish government refused to recog* 
nize caste as the basis of social demarcation or as the principle of civic 
life. The working classes, labourers, artisans and the non-caste people 
and the unprivileged classes readily joined hands with the new govern¬ 
ment in bimding the new cities. In fact, the main strength of the early 
Turkish sultans lay in these cities, which placed the entire surplus 
of their working classes at the disposal of the government. 

Militarily the impact of the Turkish occupation may be traced in 
the change of the character and composition of the Indian armies and 
the methods of their recruitment and maintenance. Fitting ceased to 
be the monopoly of any one caste or group and recruitment was tibrown 
open to all properly trained soldiers, who could stand the strain of 
war. Thus Indian armies came into existence in which martial talent 
was drawn from all sources irrespective of caste, creed or colour. The 
practice of feudal levies was rejected in favour of strong standing 
armies, centrally recruited, centrally paid and centrally administered. 
Similarly, in the sphere of tactics the Turks were quick to bring India 
militarily on a par with Central Asian powers. The paiks (fool-soldiers) 
were replaced by the sawaran-i muqatala (mounted fighting-men), and 
mobility and striking force rather than heaviness and crushing strength 
came to be regarded as the basis of military organization.!® In fact, 
only these reorganized Indian forces could successfully check the 
Mongol inroads into the country. 

With the restoration of contact with the outside world and the 
emergence of new ‘working class’ cities, trade received a new impetus. 
Uniformity of the legal system, the tariff regulations and the currency 
widened the merchant’s world and facilitated movement from one 
place to another. 

Another very important sphere in which the impact of the Turkirii 
'conquest was felt was the language of the administration. During the 
Rajput period the dialects and languages used for administrative and 
other purposes varied from area to area. The introduction of Persian 
at the higher level of administration throughout the Ghurid possessions 
in India introduced uniformity in the language of administratiem. 
Conscious of this aspect of Turkish contribution, Amir Khiisrau 
remarks: 

14 Introduction to EDiot and Dowson's History of India, Vol. 11. 

15 See also Nizami, Some Aspects of Religfon and PdUkiSt 88-87. 
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3at the Persian speech (guftar) is uniform in Hindustan from the 
banks of the river Sind to the shores of the sea. Such a great 
lan^age is our medimn of expression... and this Persian of ours 
is me orij^al Persian {dati). The Indian dialects differ at every 
hundred karohs, but the Persian language is the same over an area 
of over foiu* thousand farsangs ... Here is the Persian language in 
which pronunciation of words is in complete agreement with their 
orthography.*l0 

In an earlier chapter reference has been made to the existence of 
Muslim settlements in India on the eve of the Turkish invasions. What 
was the attitude of the Turkish conquerors towards these Muslim 
settlements, and of the latter towards them? Our atithorities are quite 
silent about die question. Amir Khusrau, however, gives us some idea 
of the attitude of the Muslims of the Deccan. When the armv of 
Alauddin Khalji under Malik Kafur attacked the territory of Rai Vera 
Pandya, the Musalmans who were in his service fought the invader, 
but when the Rai decided to disappear, his Muslim soldiers had to 
submit.!"^ Nothing is known about the Muslims of the north. Had thev 
either fought against the conquerors or helped them, the fact would 
have been recorded. Now since the Indian Muslims, taken as a whole, 
were not in the service of the Indian rais, the silence of our authorities 
about them seems to indicate two facts—that thiy took no part in the 
struggle on either side and that they were not considered eligible for 
anv office of note. The only exception to this rule under the earlv 
Turkish sultans was Imaduddin Raihan and his brief career and fall 
is an evidence of the contempt with which the Turkish slave-officers 
regarded persons from ‘the tribes of Hindustan'. Still the Delhi .sulta- 
nat could not do without their services. Among the groups from which 
die soldiers and horsemen were recruited, the ‘Hindustanis’ are defi- 
nitelv noted, and this term must have included the Indian Muslims. 

We cannot also ignore the language problem. All the ‘state lan¬ 
guages* of northern India at present are the product of the middle 
ages; in the time of Htutmish the spoken, but unwritten, language of 
the people changed after every three or four districts. Turkish was 
too immature; Arabic was little known. The Hindus of the whole (rf 
India could only understand each other by writing in Sanskrit. The 
government of Delhi had no alternative but to use Persian as its official 
language. But the local languages of India were only known to those 
who had acquired them as their mother-tongue or by long residence 
in the region. They had no trained teachers, dictionary or grammar. It 

16 Dttmeha Dttnm-f GhumOul Kmd, (Qaisari Press, Delhi), 33. 

17 M, Huhib, Trandatton of Ehvsrao's KhmimA 90, 
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is inconceivable how the government (tf the early Turkish sultans could 
have operated all over northern India without employing the Indian 
Muslims as inteipreters on a very large scale. To begin wim, they were 
the only bi-lingual group availaole.^s 
An over-all view of tne Indian situation in the 12th century leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that it was the caste system and the 
idea of physical pollution which had held back the progress oi the 
country and had created social anardiy and political heterogeneity in 
northern India. The Turkish conquest gave a rude shock to this svstem 
and very naturally enlisted the support of those elements whick had 
suffered undef the former social order. The continuance of Turkish rule 
in India for a long period and the almost continuous expansion of its 
sphere of political influence is inexplicable except in terms of the 
acceptance and acquiescence of the Turkish rule by the Indiarv people. 
Had the Indian masses resisted the establishment of their rule, the 
Ghurids would not have been able to retain even an inch of Indian 
territory. 


18 After the Delhi sultanat had been stabilized, conditions becante different. Aof. 
Habib hazards the following guess on the basis of his observation of Indians in Persia. 
ICnowledge of conversation^ Persian is not hard to acquire for a nordi Indian. Perrian 
verbs differ from those of the Indian languages, but a small pofcentage of nouns is the 
same, and the construction of sentences is similar. An illiterate north Indian (whetlMr 
Htaidu or Mudim), if taken to Persia and compelled to shift for In a purdy 

Persian environment, can learn to express hims^ in Persian in six to ei^ weeks. A 
Hindu in Alauddin Khalji's Ddhi coidd have leamt to speak Persian ahnost effortlessly 
to five or six months.’ {Polificai Theory of the Dslhi SuUanate, 189-3(^. 
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THE EARLY TURKISH SULTANS 

OF DELHI 


I. SULTAN QUTBUDDIN AIBEK 

THE DYNASTIES: PROBLEM OF NOMENCLATURE 

Our Persian msTOBiES divide the dynasties that governed India, or 
some part of it, during the thirteenth century into Muizzi (including 
Quba^a in the east and the Khaljis in the west), Qutbi, Shamsi and 
Balbani. This division, though genealogically correct, ignores the 
continuity that underlies the various phases of the government of the 
period. Modem writers have designated them as ‘Pathans*, "Slave 
Kings’, ‘Early Turkish Sultans’, ‘Turkish Mameluks* and ‘Ilbarites*. 
Since they were not Pathans for certain, the use of that appellation 
has no justification; as they were almost invaria{)ly manumitted before 
accession, it is a misnomer to call them ‘Slave Kings’. The term 
‘Mameluk’ is better as it signifies a slave bom of free parents, but the 
connotation of slavery, nevertheless, persists. Shamsuddin Iltutmish, 
the real founder of the Delhi sultanate, was an Ilbarite Turk, but Aibek 
was not; Balban claimed to be an Ilbarite but the paragraph of 
Minhaj, his official historian on the topic, is so guarded as to amount 
to a disproof, and we have to consider Balban’s claim to be an 
Ilbarite on the same plane as his claim to be a descendant of the 
mythical Afrasiyab. So considering all aspects of the question, it is 
better to use the term ‘Early Turkish Sultans* for all the Indian rulers 
of the four dynasties mentioned above. 

THE GOVERNING CLASS 

Next to the royal dynasties comes the question of the governing 
class. The period, 1206-90, has a unity given to it by the monopolis¬ 
tic character of its governing class and even by its peculiar anarchical 
tendencies. Mu‘izzuddin Churi at first appointed his highest officers 
from his own family and the tribal chiefs of Ghur, but they dis¬ 
appointed his expectations and, according to the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, he 
told onf of hi? senior officers that he had based his hopes on his slaves, 
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who alone could shoulder his far-flung enterprises. Still he had some 
free-born Ghtuian officers in charge of his contingents at the battle of 
Andkhud (1205), and owing to his unexpected assassinaticm, he was 
unable to give any direction about the question of succession. The 
struggle for power that took place between the family of Mu^izzuddin 
and its supporters on the one hand, and his Turkish slave-officers, led 
by Yalduz on the other, will be described later. The victory of the 
Turkish slave-officers in the region now known as Afghanistan was 
shortlived, because within six or seven years Alauddin Khwarazm 
Shah had conquered the countrv and assigned it to his eldest son, 
Jalaluddin Mankbami. So of all the hereditary and conquered terri¬ 
tories of the two Ghiuid brothers, the Indian lands alone remained 
in the hands of Mu‘izzuddin*s successors. 

So far as the governing class is concerned, Ziaiiddin Barani divides 
the period before the accession of Balban into two parts. Though 
Turkish slave-officers themselves, Aibek and Iltutmish kept some sort 
of balance between their Turkish slave-officers and the Turks and 
Persians of honourable families, who had migrated to India in the 
hope of being appointed to high offices. It was in the interest of the 
crown that all high offices should not come into the hands of a single 
monopolistic group, which would succeed in depriving the crown of 
all real power. But in, 4.d. 1218 Chengiz Khan attacked Turkistan and 
Trans-Oxiana; two years later he had reached the bank of the Indus, 
and Afghanistan (Herat to Ghazni) lay at the feet of his officers. It 
was a part of Mongol tactics not to allow any Musalman to escape 
from the areas they had decided to subject to a massacre. Turkish 
and Persian fugitives to India could not, therefore, reach it by the 
land route, except by timely flight. But Chengiz’s officers never 
crossed the great Persian desert {Dasht-i Lnt or Dasht-i Kavir) that 
divides that country into two unequal parts, and southern Persia, 
though terrorized, was left unmolested for the time being. The Caliph 
and citizens of Baghdad were also allowed to live in a fancied secu¬ 
rity. A small trickle of immigrants from south Persia to the Indian 
sea-ports was, therefore, possible. ^ 

The successors of Iltutmish—^his sons and grandsons—^were not up 
to the mark. So long as there are noble-bom officers, Barani remarks, 
who will consider that there is any dignity in slave-officers purchased 
in the market {zar kharida)?^ Immediately after Iltutmish*$ death, his 
Turkish slave-officers combined to liquidate and kill all officers not 
belonging to their group. And since the king felt that his freedom of 
functioning depended upon at least a minority of non-slave officers, 

I Firm Shahi, 27-28. The tr^nsliition of flie whole pas8a|e i4 |iva» later. 
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they tried to put limits to the power of the king himself; and in the 
course of this experiment they put (me king after another to death. 
Inevitably the country was thrown into confusion. Every Turkish 
slave^ifiBcer (as Barani puts it) proclaimed, T and none other, ignoring 
both his fellow-ofiScers, the country and the king. Anarchy was the 
order of the day. While the Turl^h slave-officers even made war 
on each other, the Hindu rais recaptured the strongholds they had lost 
during Iltutmish s reign; the great roads of the countiy became unsafe 
and Mewatis plundered die suburbs of Delhi. 

One of the most active and intriguing figures of this second phase, 
whose career will be examined at the proper place, was Bahauddin 
Balban. He was a junior slave-officer at the time of Iltutmish s death. 
But we find his hand in every intrigue against non-slave officers and 
against the king. Though popularly known as the 'younger Balban* 
[Balhan-i khurd), he was the power behind the throne when Iitutmish*s 
grandson, Nasiruddin Mahmud, became king. He frustrated all 
attempts of Mahmud to exercise any real power and ultimately had 
him poisoned and ascended the throne. But as king he tried to 
undo the policy he had himself followed. The poison-cup and the 
assassins dagger were freely used against the leaders of the Turkish 
slave-aristocracy, who like his cousin, Sher Khan, were an obstacle to 
the full exercise of royal authority. It must be *frankly confessed that 
Balban was an excellent actor and held his audience spell-bound like 
a modem film-star, who captivates us for a time by imitating Alexan¬ 
der, Julius Caesar or Napoleon. But once the show is over, we are 
naturally impelled to ask what was it all about. Within the acknow¬ 
ledged limits of the Delhi empire, Balban did good work in suppress¬ 
ing recalcitrant tribal chiefs and in maintaining law and order. But 
that is about all. His policy of liquidating the Turkish slave-officers 
was ccmtinued by Nizamuddin, and ultimately Alauddin Khalji in the 
second or third year of his reign ordered them all to be imprisoned or 
killed while their properties were confiscated. 

Balban never ventured to fi^t a Rajput rai. His excuse was the 
great power of the Mongols. But Halaku had died a year before 
Balbans decision and Balban must have known that the victory of 
the Egyptians had driven Halaku to an early grave and that the T1 
Khans* (rt Persia were no danger to a properly protected India. Judged 
by die standards of Iltutmish, not to speak of Alauddin Khalji, Balban 
failed all along the line. For all his pretensions and claims to the 
divine origin of his political power, he never ventured to attack a 
Rajput fort. In spite of his reli^cms devotions and tears at religious 
sermons, he could not ccmtrol his officers by public farmans (decrees) 
like a sovereign king but had to resort to the poisoned cup and the 
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assassin's dagger. Tu^ml, the rebel governed of Bengal, defeated the 
two armies wmch Bdban sent against him, and Baman could only 
bring the province under control after a campai^ of three years. A 
frontier officer of the II Khan-i kingdom—a kingdom confessedly 
without any resources—succeeded in defeating and killing his elder 
son. 

Though performing the policeman’s duty of maintaining law and 
order, there is no legislation or regulation by which Balban can be 
remembered. That Jalaluddin Khalji, the mildest and oldest of revo¬ 
lutionists, should have overthrown the administration of the Turkish 
slave-officers, proves definitely how rickety and worm-eaten that 
structure had become. With reference to the accession of Jalaluddin 
Khalji, Barani remarks that ‘since the citizens of Delhi had for eighty 
years been prospering under the Turkish maliks, the government ot 
the Khaljis appeared impossible to them’.2 The term, Turkish, here 
does not imply the Turkish race but only the Turkish slave-officers of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, Aibek and Iltutmish and their descendants, who 
had a monopoly of high political office since Iltutmish’s death and 
who used to spend in Delhi the spoils of the provinces. 

THE EVOLUTION OF TURKISH S L A V E - O F F I C E R S 

That a body of sla\fe-officers should contribute to the establish¬ 
ment of an empire and for a time monopolize all high offices in it, is, 
from the view-point of the history of public administration, a matter 
of sufficient importance to deserve a digression. In the states of the 
slave-owners of early civilization—the Middle East, Egypt and Greek 
city-states—a slave had no more right to his life than tame cattle or 
wild animals. The slave had no legal personality and if he was killed 
or tortured by his own master, neither the state nor society would take 
cognizance of the fact. Pagan Arabia seems to have recognized the 
slave’s right to life, fw though the slaves, who accepted Islam during 
the Prophet’s time, were tortured by their pagan owners, none of 
them was killed. Under Islam the chief rules regulating the institution 
may be defined as follows: 

(a) The Prophet’s exhortation, that a slave-owner should feed and 
clothe his slave in the same way as himself, was left to the indi¬ 
vidual’s conscience; it was obviously a principle the law courts 
could not enforce, (b) Obtaining freedom for .slaves by paying 
compensation to the slave-owners was one of the eight objects (rf 
the Prophet’s treasury, but for want of funds nothing very sub¬ 
stantial could be done, (c) During the Pious Caliphate, when the 

2 Ibid., 175, 
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spoils of conquered lands poured into the treasury of Medina, all 
Arab slaves were set free by payment of compensation to their 
owners, (d) Nevertheless, the slave-markets grew brisk for the non- 
Muslim captives, both male and female, were treated as slaves and 
freely distributed, sold and purchased. No Musalman should seek 
to defend this direct violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
Quranic creed—^“And We have not sent thee (the Prophet) except 
as a mercy for mankind.’ There were, however, three compensat¬ 
ing principles, (e) It was not permitted to reduce a Muslim, or the 
subject of a Muslim state, to slavery, (f) When at the death of 
Walid bin Abdul Malik the caliphate reached its final frontiers, 
slavery became once more what it had been in Aristotle’s days. 
‘The act of acquiring slaves—I mean of justly acquiring diem— 
differs both from the art of the master and the art of the slave, 
being a species of hunting or war {Politics, I, 8). Slaves could here¬ 
after only be brought from beyond the frontiers, the curious law 
being that while a Musalman could not be enslaved by capture in 
batde or by purchase, the mere acceptance of Islam did not bring 
freedom to a non-Muslim slave, (g) Lastly, the legal personality of 
the slave was fully recognized, and if the slave and his master 
came to an agreement that the slave would pay his master an 
appropriate part of his earnings, and the qflzi or magistrate con¬ 
firmed the agreement, the slave would he set free. 

The fact that the Caliph Umar was stabbed by Abu Lu’lu, because 
he would not agree to the proportion of his earning which Abu Lu’lu, 
a highly skilled working man, considered to be fair while the Caliph 
considered it to be too low, shows that this legal principle was 
acknowledged from the earliest times. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
in the course of his conversations {Fawaidul Fuad) says that the 
mystic, Nur Turk, lived on one copper cohi a day given to him by his 
freed-slave, whose daily earnings were three copper coins. This legal 
procedure provided a means for the gradual elimination of slavery, 
subject to the condition that no new slaves were brought into the 
country. It is probably owing to this procedure that slavery has dis¬ 
appeared in most Muslim lands without any law for abolishing it or 
any compensation to the slave-owners. 

However, during the early middle ages the slave-markets were 
brisk both in India and in foreign lands. But the mass of slaves do not 
concern us here. 

Many slaves with capacity to organize, fight and govern, have 
contributed to the making of Islamic history, like Tariq, who conquered 
Spain, and Abu Muslim Kburasani, who overthrew the Abb^sid 
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caliphate. But experience proved that if slaves for performing the 
highest duties, specially mditary duties, were needed, one would have 
to search for ^em among the Turks. 

An attempt has been made in a previous chapter to examine the 
conditions which enabled the steppe society (both Turkish and 
Mongolian) to reach the highest military standards of the middle ages. 
This fact was recognized by the Caliph Mu'tasim, when he eSnroUed a 
Turkish bodyguard for the protection of the Caliph. It was also 
recognized by the Samanids, whose stern rules for their Turkish 
soldiers (summarized by Barthold from Nizamul Mulk’s Siyasat 
Nama) have been quoted in a previous chapter. These rules were 
defective because they were purely military; the element of liberal 
education was completely lacking in them. 

In many things of value, including the training of slaves, we have 
to go to the Greeks. ‘The science of the slave*, says Aristotle {Politics, 
I, 8), ‘would be such as the man of Syracuse taught, who made money 
by instructing slaves in their ordinary duties and such a knowledge 
may be carried further so as to include cookery and similar menial 
arts.* The city-states of Greek slave-owners could not permit the 
education of slaves except for menial services as that would have meant 
infringing the rights of free-born citizens. But there was no need of 
such restrictions in Ajahi during the two centuries that separate the fall 
oi the Samanid kingdom4from the establishment of the Delhi empire. 
The minor dynasties of Ajam and their high officers needed trained 
slaves for all sorts of duties, including the direction of the armv and 
the control of the administration. For the ruler there were three legal 
and two socio-political advantages in assigning a government office 
to a trained and well-educated slave. The slave could not marry 
without the permission of his master; the children of the slave were, 
in their turn, slaves of the master and his heirs; lastly, the slave, when 
he died, was inherited by his master and not by his own children. The 
social and political advantages lay in the fact that, since he did not 
belong to any group of the people, he was entirely dependent cm his 
master. 

From the few figures that have survived, it seems that the price of 
a slave well-educated in the arts of peace and war—^a slave who after 
a period of probation could be put in charge of a fairly respcmsible 
office—^was ph^omenally high. We need not be surprised to find that 
some enteiprismg slave-merchants carefully picked up a few of the 
most promising yoimg Turkish slaves and trained them not for menial 
work, like the man of Syracuse*, but for the service of kings and 
governors. These selected slaves were generally brought up wi& tbe 
sons of their master; but spending money on their edupRtiOn wsis Rn 
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investment that paid itself many times over, and a slave-merchant 
would have considered this expenditure an unnecessary wastage in 
die case of his own sons. They had to be taught all subjects necessary 
for government—the art of war, horsemansliip, archery, wielding the 
sword, the shield and the lance; liberal education in the fine arts, 
Persian literature and poetry, basic Arabic and theology; pourt- 
etiquette, good manners, fluency of expression; ethics and die princi* 
pies of loyalty to the master and to the throne. It is obvious that for 
war and administration academic instruction is not enough; a period 
of training and probation in actual work is necessary. But what the 
kings and high officers wanted were Turkish slaves to whom proper 
military and academic instruction had been given and who could be 
appointed to a responsible office after a few years of probation. To 
t^e two Indian examples. Iltutmish was purchased by Aibek some¬ 
time after the conquest of Anhilwara in 1197 and within four years 
we find him worldng as governor {amir) of Gwalior;^ Bahauddin 
Balban was purchased by Iltutmish in 1232 and before Iltutmish 
breathed his last (1236), Balban was a power behind the throne and a 
daughter of Iltutmish was in his haramA 

The Mongol conquest of Central Asia and Persia (1218-22) 
brought this enterprise of slave-merchants to an end, though (as has 
been repeated) the descendants of the slave-gfficers, whose number 
could not be increased by recruitment after the death of Iltutmish, 
continued to claim their monopoly of high office on the basis of the 
right of inheritance. 

aibek's position at the death of 
Mu'iZZUDDIN GHURl 

Was Aibek appointed viceroy of his Indian possessions by 
Mu izzuddin soon after the victory of Tarain or did he attain to that 
position later, gradually and by sheer dint of effort and as a reward 
for his military achievements? Dr. Habibullah writes on the authority 
of the Tajul Ma’asir-, ‘An occupation army was stationed at Inderpat, 
near Delhi, under the command of Qutbuddin Aibek who was to act 
as Muizzuddin’s representative.’S According to Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 
Aibek was formally invested with viceregal powers, promoted to the 

3 Minhaj, 168. 

4 Ibid., 169. 

5 Ta/ttI Ma'asir, f.46, as cited by Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in 
India, 59. The passage in Taful Ma'asir (102 of Jaiswal Institute Ms.) is more rhetori¬ 
cal than factual. Hasan Nizaini refers to the iyaht of Kuhram and Samana being 
entrusted to Aib^ and then says that Aibek by his worth proved to be a worthy suc¬ 
cessor td Mu'izzuddin. 
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rank of trudik and appointed walU^ahd for the Indian possessions in 
1206, when Mu'izzuddin was on his way to Ghazni after crushing the 
Khokars.6 Both these statements retrospectively interpret a situation 
which arose much later. Aibek was never appointed tvidi-ohd, neither 
after Tarain nor after the Khokar campaign. It was a positicm which 
he achieved by hard struggle—^both diplomatic and military—after 
the death of his master. 

The administrative arrangement visualized by Mu'izzuddin for his 
Indian acquisitions seems to have been three (or more) independent 
officers subject to himself; he did not put all his Turkish slave-officers 
under Aibek’s over-all control. Since his death was sudden, he had no 
opportunity of appointing an heir or of devising any machinery for 
continuing the unity of his empire. All we can say is that he had no 
trust left in any member of his family or in any of the tribal chiefs of 
Ghur; and that, by a process of elimination, he could only have trusted 
his ‘slaves’ to maintain his far-flung conquests. Suddenly his three 
premier slaves—^Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek—^found themselves in a 
position of equality; Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji also (had he known 
it) had no superior left. Regarding Ali Nagauri and Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, Aibek’s appreciation of their achievements was 
based either on expediency or accident; he had no legal administra¬ 
tive control over them! Besides, the way in which the Rai of Gwalior 
negotiated with Aibek and by-passed Bahauddin Tughril shows that 
these two officers of Mu'izzuddin had absolutely equal and indepen¬ 
dent status. Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s activities in the eastern region 
were carried on in the spirit of an independent functionary on b^alf 
of Mu'izzuddin. When the Tibet campaign met with disaster, and 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar lay on his bed, broken, frustrated and gloomy, 
his mind went back again and again to his master: ‘Perhaps some 
misfortune has befallen my master, Sultan Mu‘izzuddin, that fortune 
has deserted me.’ He never refeiTed to Aibek or even thought of him, 
simply because he did not stand in direct or indirect subordination 
to him. In fact, if Muhammad Bakhtiyar had survived and consolidated 
the conquests of Bihar and Bengal, a real challenge to Aibek’s power 
would ba\’e appeared. 

The nebulous position which existed in India with reference to 
Muizzuddin’s successor was not without obvious reasons. Mu‘izzuddin 
was disappointed in his family, as is clear from his action in ignoring 
the claims of Ghiyasuddin’s son, Mahmud, and assigning Firuz Koh 
to Alauddin Muhammad (Ghiyasuddin’s son-in-law).' He was also 
disappointed in the Ghurid chiefs, who had deserted him cm the 


6 Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 28. 
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battle-field of Tarain and again at Andkhud. His remark that his slaves 
were his sons and would succeed after him shows his utter distrust 
and disappointment in his family as well as in his Ghurid officers. It 
is in this background that the whole position should be viewed. His 
hopes lay in his slaves. ‘Sultan Mu'izzuddin Ghuri’, Minhaj tells us, 

‘had a passion for purchasing Turkish slaves and he did purchase 
a lot of them. Every one of his (Turkish) slaves earned a reputation 
for courage, fighting and self-sacrifice in all the countries of the 
east and me name of his slaves became famous throughout the 
world... Sultan Muizzuddin had purchased Yalduz while he was 
young, had assigned him duties from the beginning and raised 
him to the position of the head of the Turkish slaves. When he 
grew up, he was given Kirman and Sanqaran for his iqta ... 
According to the Sultans orders, one of Yalduz’s daughters- was 
married to Qutbuddin Aibek and the other to Nasiruddin 
Qubacha.*7 


But Muizzuddin does not seem to have manumitted Yalduz or any 
of his senior slaves. It cannot be said definitely as to what ultimate 
arrangements, if any, Mu‘izzuddin had in mind. Reference to the 
investment of Yalduz as heir-apparent in Ghazni and to Aibek as heir- 
apparent in India on the eve of his last campaign seem to have been 
after-thoughts of the contending parties, motivated by the desire to 
provide a legal basis in their stmggle for power. The actual position 
seems to have been that Mu'izzuddins death left Yalduz, Aibek and 
Qubacha to struggle for supremacy and decide the issue on tlie basis 
of the survival of the fittest. Aibek had, therefore, to work hard to get 
his position recognized. 

On Mu'izzuddin’s death the citizens of Lahore invited Aibek from 
Delhi and requested him to assume the sovereign authority. But why 
was he invited to Lahore when his headquarters was Delhi? This must 
have been due to the increasing dangers to which Lahore was exposed; 
Aibek was quick to realize the situation and he shifted his government 
to Lahore. 

Though Aibek was decidedly the ablest of all the senior slaves of 
Mu‘izzuddm Ghuri, it was only after considerable delay that his posi¬ 
tion as an independent ruler was recognized. In fact his informal 
accession took place on 17 Ziqad 602/25 June 1206, while the formal 
if his authority, including probably the deed of manu- 
received in ^5/1208-9. During this period of three years 
he had to content himself with being a malik and sipah salar,® and 


recognition < 
mission, was 


7 Minhal, 131-33. 

8 Epigraphia IndO’MosUndca, 1911-12, 2. 
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could not, probably on that account, mint coins in his own name.0 
This delay in recognition of his legal status was due to some compli« 
cations in Ghurid politics to which a brief reference is necessary. 

When the funeral oi Sultan Mu'izzuddin started from Damyak for 
Ghazni, his Turkish slaves seized the Sultan s bier and his treasures, 
and forcibly kept away all Ghurid amirs and maliks. When the 
funeral rea(med Kirman,l0 the position of the Mu'izzi slaves was fur* 
ther stren^hened because Yalduz appointed Muayyidul Mulk 
Muhammad Abdullah Sanjari to escort me bier to Ghazni. Within a 
couple of days after the bier had reached Ghazni, a tussle started 
between the Ghurid amirs and the Mu'izzi slaves for selecting a sue* 
cessor to Muizzuddin. Ihe Ghurid amirs supported the Bamiyan 
branch, i.e. the sons of Sultan Bahauddin Sam—^Jalaluddin Ali and 
Alauddin Muhammad. The Mu izzi slaves preferred Sultan Ghiyasud* 
din Mahmud, the son of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad and nephew of 
Muizzuddin. The support of the Mu‘izzi slaves tor Mahmud must 
have been, besides other things, due to the fact that he was the legal 
heir of the deceased Sultan and as such all his personal properties 
(including his slaves) were now owned by him, and he alone could 
give them deeds of manumission, which would be legal. The Ghurid 
nobles, particularly Sipah Salar Kharoshti and Sulaiman Shis, invited 
Jalaluddin Ali and Alauddin Muhammad from Bamiyan. Jalaluddin 
Ali quickly raised his brother, Alauddin Muhammad, to the throne of 
Ghazni and preferred the throne of Bamiyan for himself. The trea¬ 
sures of Mu izzuddin were equally divided between them and each 
got 250 camel-loads of gold and jewel-studded articles and vessels of 
gold and silver. Jalaludmn carried his share to Bamiyan. 

Though the Mu izzi slaves seem to have submitted to Alauddin’s 
authority, they were not at heart reconciled to it. Muayyidul Mulk, 
who was carefully watching the situation on behalf of Yalduz, advised 
him to come from Kirman. lie defeated Alauddin and arrested all the 
Ghurid nobles. Subsequently, however, Alauddin and his supporters 
were given permission to return to Bamiyan. Jalaluddin came back 
with his dethroned brother, ousted the oflScers of Yalduz and reinstated 
him on the throne of Ghazni. Yalduz returned, invested the fort of 
Ghazni for four months, and succeeded in capturing the two brothers. 

9 Except four copper coins, no coins of Aibek have so far been discovered. These 
four pieces which contain the appellation Qtrthi were, according to Nelson Vi^right, 
probably issued from 'Kuraman’. Th 0 Coinage and Metrohgy of the Sultans of DeUd, 
69, also 14-15. 

10 The Kirman of Yaldur is not to be confused with the famous Fenian province 
of that name. According to Minhaj it lay on the way from Ghazni to India and was 
not far from Ghazni. 
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An agreement was later reached and Yalduz allowed Jalaluddin and 
Alauddin to go back to Bamiyan. Finally, the two brothers quarrelled 
and Alauddin went over to Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, who 
took advantage of the conflict to occupy Bamiyan. Alauddin died 
about tliis time while Jalaluddin was put to death by Kliwarazm Shah. 
Thus both the brothers whom the nobles of Ghur had supported 
perished. 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, whom the Mu'izzi slaves had originally 
desired to place on the throne of Ghazni, was keen to have Firuz Koh 
when his father died in 1203, but Muizzuddiu, who according to 
Ghurid tribal traditions had the authority of distributing the kingdom 
of his brother, ignored his claim and assigned Firuz Koh to Alauddin 
Muhammad, a son-in-law of Ghiyasuddin. Mahmud got Bust, Isfarar 
and Farali. After Muizzuddin’s assassination, Mahmud marched to 
Firuz Koh and occupied it. Minhaj says that when Mahmud s power 
was established in Ghur, Gharjistan, Taliqan, Guzarwan, and the dis¬ 
tricts of Farah and Garmsir, Yalduz, Aibek and other Turkisli slaves 
of Sultan Mu izzuddin sent their messengers to his court and asked 
for deeds of manumission and investitures for ruling over the terri¬ 
tories of Ghazni and of Hindustan.^! Mahmud conferred upon Yalduz 
a chatr and a deed of investiture for the territory of Ghazni. When 
Aibek marched to Ghazni in 605/1206, he sei^ Nizamuddin Muham¬ 
mad to Firuz Koh to expedite the grant of an investiture to him. On 
his representation, Mahmud conferred on Aibek a scarlet chatr and a 
deed of investiture for ruling over Hindustan, Tliis document seems 
to have included a deed of manumission also. 

Tlius it was the political situation in Ghazni, Ghur and Bamiyan 
which delayed the receipt of a formal deed of investiture for Aibek 
from the legal heir of Mu izzuddin. 

PROBLEMS OF AIBEK 

In 1206 the Ghurid possessions in India comprised of Multan, 
Uchch, Nalirwala, Purshor, Sialkot, Lahore, Tabarhinda, TaraiTi, 
Ajmer, Hansi, Sursuti, Kuhram, Meerut, Koil, Delhi, Thankar, 
Badaun, Gwalior, Bhera, Banaras, Kanauj, Kalinjar, Awadh, Malwa, 

11 Minhaj, 89. 

12 Ibid., 90. 

On 140, however, Minhaj remarks that Sultan Mahmud sent a ctuUr to Malik 
Qutbuddin and conferred on him the title of Sultan and, in the year 602/1206 he 
determined to proceed from Delhi to the royal presence, and on Tuesday, the 17 
Ziqad (26 June 1206) he ascended the throne in the royal qasr of Lahore. The impli- 
catiem seems to be that the deed of investiture was received in 602/1206, but the 
above statement is more probable. 
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Adwand (?), Bihar and Lakhnauti.i-^ But the Turkish hold ^as( not 
cc(ually emotive in all areas. In fact in some places, like Kalinjar and 
Gwalior, their control had been weakened, if not actually overmrown. 

The two other claimants to Mu‘izzuddin’s Indian legacy were 
Tajuddiii Yalduz and Nasiruddin Qubacha. Aibek had to try conclu¬ 
sions with them before his authority could be established on firm 
grounds. 

When Sultan Ghiyasuddiii Mahmud confirmed Yalduz in his 
possession of Ghazni and granted him a deed of manumission, his 
position with reference to India became stronger than before, on the 
ground that India had been a part of the Ghaznavid empire. He could 
now pretend to a legal claim over the Indian possessions of Mu izzud- 
din. Aibek could not ignore this development in the Ghazni politics. 
Ill fact for presei-ving—or for obtaining—an independent status of the 
Ghurid possessions in India, he had to watch the situation carefuUy, 
forestalling every untoward development. 

As soon as Yalduz got his investiture, he set out from Ghazni with 
the intention of conquering the Punjab. Aibek marehed to check his 
advance. Yalduz was defeated in battle and fled towards Kuhistan.i^ 
Flushed with success, Aibek proceeded to Ghazni and occupied it. 
He then celebrated his success by giving himself up to pleasures and 
amusements. 15 Considering it an opportune moment to overthrow 
Aibek, the people of Ghazni invited Yalduz. Yalduz’s unexpected 
arrivcil in the vicinity of Ghazni made Aibek nervous and panicky, 
and he hurriedly escaped to India by way of Sang-i Surkh.i® The 
danger from Yalduz, which in the beginning seemed to have been 
averted, began to loom large again on the horizon. For reasons of 
effective defence Aibek fixed his residence at Lahore and made it his 
capital. 17 It is difficult to explain why an experienced officer like 
Aibek should forget his duties owing to his pleasures at Ghazni, still 
(as Minhaj remarks) there was no bitterness in the struggle because 
Aibek was Yalduz’s son-in-law. The situation completely changed 
when Aibek’s place was taken by Iltutmish. 


13 Ibid., 127; Raverty, 491. It is signi&canl that the histoiian makes no reference 
to the conquest of Dcbul. 

14 Ferishta, Vol. I, 63. 

15 Minhaj, 135. 

16 I/fid., 1.30. Aecording to Isami (101), this was a very narrow pass whi<li *only 
ono rider and one horse* could cross at a time. There are frequent references to this 
pass. Habibi u rites it as Sang-i Surakh (meaning passage through a rock or hill). 

17 Taful Ma*a$ir, 532 (os cited by Aziz Ahmad). 
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The affairs of the eastern part of the empire were also in great con¬ 
fusion. If the safety of Aibek’s kingdom was involved in the protec¬ 
tion of the north-western region, the eastern areas were a question of 
prestige. Ali Mardan’s treacherous murder of Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Khalji had provoked loyal reactions in Muhammad Shiran; 1 8 Shiran 
seized Ali Mardan in his iqta of Narankui and put him in charge of its^ 
kotwal, Baba Kotwal Ispahani. On his return to Deokot, he was 
accepted as head of the Oaljis by all amirs. But in the meantime Ali 
Mardan won over the kotwal and effected his escape to Delhi. Aibek 
had a legal difficulty in the matter. The Khaljis were not the slaves of 
Mu'izzuddin and therefore Aibek, as his successor, had no legal title 
to Bihar. Ali Mardan persuaded Aibek to send the governor of Awadh, 
Qaimaz Rumi, to Laknnauti with instructions to settle the Khalji amirs 
at' suitable iqtas. Qaimaz assigned the iqla of Deokot to Malik 
Husamuddin Iwaz J^alji, who was in charge of Kankuri in the time 
of Muhammad Baklitiyar. Tliis offended Muhammad Shiran and other 
Khalji amirs, who marched upon Deokot. Qaimaz turned back and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Muhammad Shiran died later 
in an internecine conflict. 

When Aibek marched towards Ghazni in 1206, Ali Mardan also 
accompanied him. But he fell into the hands *of Yalduz, who threw 
him into prison. He secured his release somehow and returned to 
Aibek, who assigned Lakhnauti to him. Malik Husamuddin submitted 
to him and Ali Mardan brought' back the whole territory under his 
control. 

Aibek’s attention after 1206 was diverted from the conquest of 
new territories to the preservation of areas already acquired. He was 
more anxious to give a form to his Indian possessions by organizing 
their administration and defining their nebulous contours rather than 
extending his authority at the expense of security. This could be done 
only if the Mu'izzi slaves and maiiks were made to accept his superior 
authority. He tided over many difficulties, but the task was still in¬ 
complete when an accident cut short his life. He fell down from his 
horse while playing chaugan (medieval polo) and the raised pommel 
of the saddle pierced into his ribs. He died instantly in 607/1210. 


18 Muhammad Shiran and his brother Ahmad Shiran were sent by Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji with a contingent towards Lakhnauti and Jajnagar when he started 
for Tibet. When the city of Nadia was sacked by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, Muhammad 
Shiran remained absent from the army for three days hut returned after seizing al>out 
18 eluants (Minhaj, 157). 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF QVTBUDDIN AIBEX 

Qutbuddin belonged to the Turkish tribe of Aibek.^^ Early in his 
childhood he was separated from his home in Turkistan and was 
brought to the slave>market of Naishapur. Here he was purchased by 
Qari Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, a descendant of Imam Abu 
Hanifa.^0 The Qazi was known for his religious learning and piety 
and had, on that account, earned the title of Abu Hanifa, die 
second.2i According to Awfi, he was a qazi possessing sultan-nishan.^ 
He treated Qutbu&in with great affection and provided for him the 
same facilities of education as for his own sons, including archeiy and 
riding.23 Qutbuddin very soon acquired proficiency in many arts— 
intellectual and physical. He learnt to recite tlie Quran in an extreme¬ 
ly sonorous voice and so he came to be known as Quran Khwan^ 
(Quran reciter). It appears that later on the Qazi or his sons sold him 
to some mercliant who brought him to the slave-market of Ghazni. 
Here Mu'izzuddin purchased him and a new phase of his career 
began, which ultimately led him to the throne of Delhi. 

Soon after his admission to the slave-household of Mu'izzuddiu, 
Aibek attracted his master s attention by his intelligence and generous 
disposition of heart. One night Mu'izzuddin convened a convivial 
party and bestowed gifts upon his slaves.25 Aibek also received valu¬ 
able gifts but he distributed his share amongst the servants of the 
court. When tlie Sultan came to know of this act of generosity, he 
was immensely pleased with him and promoted him to a higher rank. 
Later on he became amir-i akhur (officer of the royal stables), an 
important assignment in those days. In the conflict of the sultans of 
Ghur, Bamiyan and Ghazni with Sultan Shah, Aibek had to look after 

19 ‘At’ in the Turkish language means ‘muon’ and ‘bek’ signifies ‘lord’. This tribe 
was known for the charming features of its men and women, though Qutbuddin him¬ 
self was devoid of comeliness (Minhaj, 137). In the Tabaqat-i Nasirl we find at least 
six names of persons belonging to this tribe (Tabaqa or Chapter on the Shams! maliks 
in which the biographies of twenty-five Turkish Khans and maliks, all of slave origin, 
are given in 229-324). Ibn Hajar Asqalani gives an account of eleven persons of this 
tribe (Al-Durar al Kandlah, Vol. I, 421-23). The impression that ‘AUtek’ means (me 
having a broken finger is not valid. Qutbuddin Aibek had a broken finger and was, cm 
that account, called Aibak Sluil, i.e. Aibek who had a deformity (Minhaj, 138), in the 
same way as Timur is referred to as Timur Lang. Habibi’s (Vol. II, 428-29) view that 
Aibek means idol, beloved or slave does not appear very relevant. 

20 Tofikh-i Fakhruddin Mvharak Shah, 21; Minhaj, 138. 

21 Awfi, Lubabul Albab, Vol. 1, 228; Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21. 

22 Lubalnd AlbaJy, Vol. I, 228. Awfi gives an account of his son Bmrihanuddin 
Muhammad, who was equally known for his piety and learning. 

23 Minhaj, 137. 

24 Tarikh4 Fakhruddin MiAarak Shah, 21. 

25 Minhaj, 138-39. 
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the maintenance of horses, their fodder and their equipment. One day 
while he was foraging for fodder, the enemy scouts arrested him and 
Sultan Shah ordered him to be put in an iron cage. When Sultan Shah 
was defeated, Aibek was rescued from his miserable plight and was 
brought in his cage before his master. Mu'izzuddin was deeply toucdied 
at the sight and bestowed great favours upon him. No details are 
known about the assignments he held subsequently. 

In 1192 we find Aibek playing a prominent role at the battle-field 
of Tarain. He was subsequently entrusted with the administration of 
Kuhram and Samana and his involvement with Indian political life 
began in right earnest. Broadly speaking his life in India had three 
distinct phases: from 1192 to 1206 as officer-in-charge of certain parts 
of northern India on behalf of Mii'izzuddin; from 1206 to 1208 as 
malik and sipah salar of Mu'izzuddin's Indian possessions which were 
subordinate to Delhi and Lahore with informal sovereign authority; 
and from 1208 to 1210 as the sovereign ruler of an independent Indian 
kingdom. It is difficult to say which of these phases is more signi¬ 
ficant. The first was spent in military activity, the second in diplo¬ 
matic moves and the third in outlining the sketch of the Delhi empire. 

Aibek was a military leader par excellence. The conquest of 
northern India was as much due to his constant vigilance as to 
Mu'izzuddin's dofrged tenacity of purpose. Mu'izzuddin planned and 
directed and Aibek executed his plans. At a time when Central Asian 
adventures frequently interrupted Muizzuddin's work, it was Aibek 
who successfully carried out his master’s expansionist policy in India. 
So long as Mu'izzuddin was alive, Aibek could look to him for help in 
times of emergency, but after his death he had to depend exclusively 
on his own resources. He dealt with Chiyasuddin Mahmud, Yalduz, 
Qubacha and Ali Mardan with great tact and used force, submission 
and persuasion, as circumstances demanded. He pursued his objective 
—die recognition of an independent status for the possessions of 
Miuzzuddin in India—^with single-minded application at a time 
when from Ghazni to Lakhnauti ever\? part of Mu'izzuddin's empire 
was virtually in the melting pot owing to the anarchic ambitions of the 
late Sultan’s officers. It was no mean achievement viewed in the con¬ 
text of the uncertain conditions then prevailing in the Ghurid empire. 

Otherwise, also, Aibek was distinguished for his qualities of head 
and heart. Dr. Habibullah correctly remarks that lie combined the 
intrepidity of die Turk with the refined taste and generosity of the 
Persian.’26 All contemporary and later chroniclers praise the qualities 
of loyalty, generosity, courage and justice in his character. His 

26 Foundfftion of Mydim in 66, 
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generosity won for him the sobriquet of lakh hakhsh (giver of Ialdhs).27 
As late as the seventeenth century tales of his generosity were circulat¬ 
ing in distant Deccan, and Ferishta informs us that wh^n people praised 
anybody for his unbounded generosity they called him ‘Aibek of the 
time’,28 It is a real tribute to his greatness that though his whcde 
career in India was spent in ceaseless military activity, the impression 
that he left on the minds of the people was not one of destruction and 
damage but of justice and large-heartedness. This was due to his high 
sense of responsibility with reference to the dispensation of justice 
and the protection of the interests of the people when war-conditions 
had come to an end. Fakhr-i Mudabbir says that despite the fact that 
his troops were drawn from such heterogeneous sources as Turks, 
Ghurids, Khurasanis, Khaljis and Hindustanis, no soldier dared to take 
by force a blade of grass, or a morsel of food, a goat from the fold or 
a bird from the sown or extract compulsory lodging from a peasant.29 
Abul Fazl, who has criticized Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni for ‘shedding 
innocent blood’, is all praise for Aibek and sums up his assessment of 
his contribution in the words: ‘He achieved things, good and great.’^O 

ARAM SHAH 

Aibek had been able to say nothing about his succession owing to 
his sudden death, and* the* Turkish maliks and amirs were suddenly 
called upon to choose his successor. Everything was in a fluid state 
and the slightest delay in deciding the issue would have exposed the 
infant Muslim state to the hazards of a war of succession. Acting in 
the best interests of the state, thev raised Aram to the throne. Aram 
Shah was an obscure figure as he was never mentioned, even for once, 
during the i)receding two decades of incessant militarv activity. 
Could there be no better choice? That more capable Turkish amirs 
were working in different parts of northern India cannot be denied, 
but the choice had to be restricted to some one readily available. It 
was availability rather than eminence or competence which led the 
Turkish officers stationed at Lahore to raise Aram to the throne. The 
throne just could not be left vacant. 

Aram’s identity has been a moot point. Arguments in favour of his 
being a son of Qiitbuddin Aibek rest on extremely flimsy grounds. 
Juwayni categorically states that Aibek had no son'll and Minhaj 
refers only to his three daughters; two of them were married, one 

27 Minhaj, 137. But the lakhs were of coppei’ coins or jluHs. 

28 Ferishta, Vol. I, 63. 

29 Tarikh4 Fdktmtddin Mubarak Shah, 33. 

30 A'iff-i Aklmti (Sir Syed edition), 11, 198. 

81 Tariklhi M«n Gmha, Tehran edition, a.h, 1351, Vpl. II, 38, 
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after the death of the other, to Qubacha and tiie third to Iltutmish.^ 
The fact that in some manuscripts of Tabaqat-i Nasiri the word bin 
Aibek occurs after the name of Aram Shah in the chapter heading 
cannot be taken as a conclusive evidence on the point. It may be an 
inadvertent addition made by some careless scribe.33 

Since the choice of Aram amounted to precluding some of the 
m€Me gifted Turkish maliks, who otherwise too had some claim to 
Aibek's legacy, his accession to the throne did not go unchallenged. 
It is difficult to determine exactly the period of his rule but it does 
not seem to have lasted for more than eight months.34 

Soon after Aram’s accession the Turkish amirs in different parts of 
the country began to assert their right to govern independently or to 
select their ruler. Qubacha proceeded to Uchch and Multan35 and, 
according to Ferishta,36 occupied Bhakkar and Shewran. The Khalji 
maliks rebelled in Bengal and some independent rais also overthrew 
the yoke of the Turks.37 

The commander of the forces {sipah salar), Amir Ali Ismail, took 
the initiative in the matter and, acting in concert with the amir-i dad 
and some other Turkish maliks and officers, sent an invitation to 


Iltutmish, the governor of Badaun, advising him to rush to Delhi and 
occupy the throne. Iltutmish had to his credit a distinguished record 


32 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 141. 

33 As in the Mss. consulted by Nassau Lees (Bib. Indica ed., 141). Habibi’s manus¬ 
cript did not contain the headline (see 418) but he inserted it in his edition following 
thei Bib. Ind. text. 

But it is not only the scribes that are responsible. Later generations did not know 
where to place Aram Shah; so they put him down as a son of Aibek, for that would 
explain his election by the nobles without any consideration of merit. By the time of 
Isami (see 102) this had became the general belief. 

In the text of his paragraph on Aram Shah, Minhaj does not say that he was the 
son (rf Aibek; in fact, the line of argument chosen by Minhaj assumes that Aram was 
not Aibek’s son; *When Sultan Quthuddin was called to the mercy of God, the maliks 
{Bid amirs of Hindustan considered it advisable as an immediate step to raise Aram 
Shah fo the throne in order to prevent disturbances and to bring peace to the heart of 
the m'iyyat' and the soldiers. Qutbuddin had three daughters... Quthuddin had looked 
upon Iltutmish as the next ruler. He used to call him his son and gave him Badaun as 
his iqta. The maliks unanimously called him from Badaun and enthroned him at Delhi 
and a daughter of Aibek became his wife.’ (141) 

34 No coin of Aram Shah has been discovered so far. Edward Thomas (Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 40) and Longworth Dames (/.R.A.S., April 1908, ‘The 
Mint of Kuraman’) have ascribed some coins to him, but Nelson Wright has pointed 
out that Thomas mistook the coins of Bahram Shah and Dames a coin of Iltutmish for 
the coins of Aram Shah. (The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 69). 

35 Minhaj, 141. 

36 Ferishta, Vol. I, 64, 

37 m, 
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of sci-vice to the Turkish goveriuiieiit in India and, besides considera¬ 
tion of his personal merits, the choice was guided by the fact diat 
Aibek used to address him as ‘son’ and had assigned the iqta of 
Badaun to him, which was interpreted as an indication of his desire 
to nominate Iltutmish as his successor. Iltutmish quickly responded to 
the invitation and marched to Delhi, where he established himself 
without any difficulty. The occupation of Delhi provided Iltutmish 
with a strategic place for guarding his interests effectively in all 
directions. 

Aram collected a strong force from Amroha and marched to Delhi 
in order to dislodge Iltutmish, but in the conflict that followed he was 
utterly routed. His two important Turkish leaders, Aqsanqar and 
Famikh Shah, were killed on the Reid; Aram Shah himself was caught 
and slain. The liquidation of Aram Shah and his small group of sup¬ 
porters removed the first hurdle in the way of lltutmiiffi. But other 
Turkish amirs also questioned his authority, and though Minhaj does 
not give us all the details, the following statements of his are worth 
noting: 

‘When the Tiurks and the Mu'izzi amirs collected at Delhi, some of 
them would not agree with the rest; they went out of Delhi, col¬ 
lected together and planned mischief and rebellion. Sultan 
Shamstiddin went out of Delhi with the horsemen of the centre 
and his special troops, defeated them in the plain of Jud and 
ordered the heads of most of them to be cut off... On several 
other occasions also there were conflicts between him and “the 
Turks and amirs”, but Divine help came to his assistance, and 
every one who opposed him or rebelled against him was over¬ 
powered.’ 

Minhaj then proceeds to tell us that Iltutmish established his 
power over the land that had been governed by Aibek—the territories 
of Delhi, Badaun, Awadh, Banaras and the whole of the Siwalik 
region. It must not be imagined that Hindu rais had recovered diese 
cities. Iltutmish got them from the Turks and Mu‘izzi amirs, who were 
opposed to him .38 


98 Minhaj, 170-7}, 
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CONTROVERSY ABOUT ILTUTMISH'S NAME 

There has been considerable controversy during the last several 
decades regarding the pronunciation and the orthography of the 
Sultan’s name. Contemporary Persian texts— Taful Ma^asir, Tarikh-i 
Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, Adabtil llarb and Tahaqat-i Nasiri —as 
well as the inscriptions on buildings and coins have been diflFerently 
read and differently interpreted by different writers. Elphinstone spelt 
the name as ‘Altamish’;! Elliot as ‘Altamsh’;2 and Raverty as Tyal- 
timish’.3 In 1907 Barthold suggested that the word was really 
‘iltutmish’—‘maintainer of the kingdom’4 and advanced convincing 
arguments in support of his view.5 He pointed out that the reading 
‘tut’ was supported by a very fine manuscript of the Tajul Ma*asir 
(dated a.h, 829) in the university librar\' of St. Petersburg, in which 
the ‘U’ vowel is shown. Barthold’s view was confirmed by other 
sources also. For instance, many Persian verses of contemporary poets, 
in which the name of the Sultan occurs, rhyme properly only when it 
is pronounced as Iltutmish.6 ^ 

During the last fifty years or so the name of the Sultan has been 
written as Iltutmish.7 In 1950, however, a Turkish writer, Hikmet 

1 History of India, 5th ed. 1866, 371. 

2 Elliot & Dowson, 320. 

3 On page 597, Raverty remarks; ‘My oldest Ms. gives the diacritical points. Thes 
first part of this comjround word, which it evidently is, is the same as in I-yal-Arsalan, 
I-yal-duz, etc.; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs in Kaltimish and the like.' 

4 Badauni’s remark (Muntakhabut Tatoarikh, Vol. I, 62) that the Sultan was so 
called because he was born on a night during an eclipse has led some scholars to 
attempt far-fetched linguistic int^retations of the word 'IhutrmsJi. For Redhouse's 
explanation see Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 44. 

It is absolutely dear from some verses of Amir Khusraii (Dibacha Dtwan-i Ghurra- 
tid Komal, 68; Danjoal Rani Khizr Khan, 48) and a verse of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
quoted by Amir Hasan (Fawa’idid Fuad, 156) that the word Iltutmish was synonymous 
with alomgir and faharigir (meaning world-conqueror). 

5 ZDMG, 1907, 192. 

6 For instance note the following verse of Minhaj: An Shafdnsha-i ki Hatim bad o 
Rustam kushish ast/Nasir-ud dunya wa din Mahmud bin Iltutmish ast//iTabaqat-i Nasiri, 
202 ). 

Verses found in the works of Tajuddin Reza and Shihabuddin Muhmara confirm 
this reading. 

7 J. A. Boyle (tr. of Tartkh-i Johan Gusha, Vol. I, 328) prefers to write it as 
U-Tutmidr. 
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Bayur, discussed the entire question afresh and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the name is Uetmishfi It appears that Orientalists, particular¬ 
ly the editors of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, have accepted Bayur’s 
view. Habibi has given two extensive notes on this proWem ® but he 
does not seem to be aware of Bayur s view. His opinion that the 
Sultan s name was written by contemporaries—in books, inscriptions 
and coins—^in a variety of ways, seems based on a careful scrutiny of 
the available data but no reasons have been given by him fear this 
diversity. While the philological investigations of tlie Turkish and 
European scholars on this point are highly valuable—we being iii no 
position to express any opinion about die linguistic aspects—^it is 
difficult to accept any new form of the name of the Sultan unless it 
fits in with the rhyme requirements of the verses found in contem¬ 
porary works and the Sultan’s surviving inscriptions.We are only 
concerned with the way in which the Sultan himself and his con¬ 
temporaries pronounced and wrote his name. 

EAHLY LIFE OF ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish belonged to the Ilbari tribe of the Turks. Ilis father, 
Ham Khan, was a leader of his tribe and had ‘numerous kindred, 
relations, dependants and followers’.Iltutmish was thus born in 
fairly affluent circumstances, and nature had endowed him with 
attractive features ai5d sharp intelligence besides temperamental 
qualities of a very high degree. In a tribal family consisting of a 
large number of brothers, half-brothers, cousins and others, he could 
hardly escape the jealousy of those less gifted. His brotliers persuaded 
their father, who usually did not allow Iltutmish to go out, to pennit 
•him to accompany them to a horse-show. There they forcibly sold him 
to a slave-dealer. Thus cut off from his family, Iltutmi.sh had to be at 
the mercy of slave-dealers for many )’ear.s. He was brought to Bukhara 
and sold to a kinsman of the Sadr-i Jahan of that place. This was a 
respectable family and Iltutmish was treated well here. One very 

8 Belleten, Ankara, Vol. XIV, no. 56. 567-88. 

9 Tabaqat-i NasiH (Habibi’s edibon), Vol. II, 376-78; 417-18. 

10 His name on the Qutb Minar appears as Iltutmish (on the second storey), 
Iltutmish al-Qutbi (on the doorway) and Iltutmish al-Sultan (on the third storey). Sec 
List of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments, Calcutta 1919-22, Vol. II, 5-6. 

For numismatic evidence on the point see Nelson Wright, The Coinage atul 
Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 69-71. 

11 Minhaj, 166-67. Minhaj's account seems to be modelled on the Quranic history 
of Hazrat Yusuf Ooseph) and he quotes one or two .Quranic verses. But that is no 
reason for disbelieving the fact that Iltutmish belonged to an affluent Ilbarite Turkish 
family and was sold to slave-dealers. 

12 Ibid., 168j Tarikh-i fahan Ousha II, 38. 
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interesting incident of Bis life during his stay in this family was thus 
narrated by him: 

‘Once a member of this family gave me a small piece of money 
and said; “Go to the market and bring me some grapes.” I lost the 
money in the way and as I was of tender age at that time, I began 
to cry out of fear... A durwesh took me by the hand, and pur¬ 
chased some grapes for me. He then asked, “When you attain to 
power and dominion will you alvva\'s regard devotees and ascetics 
with reverence, and watch over their welfare?” I gave him my 

promise.'iS 

From the family of the Sadr-i Jahan, Iltutmish passed into the hands 
of a slave merchant known as Bukhara Haji. Subsequently another 
merchant, Jamaluddin Muhammad Chust Qaba, purchased him and 
brought him to Ghazni. 14 

It appears from IsamilS and other workslG that Iltutmish passed 
some of his time also at Baghdad which was having its last spurt of 
cultural florescence before being given a blood-bath by the Mongols. 
Here he came into contact with Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, the 
famous author of the Awariful Maarif, Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani 
and other eminent saints of the period. 17 This contact with mystics 
left a deep impact on his young mind and thS mystic literature of the 
early period contains a number of anecdotes bearing on his interest in 
mystics and mysticism.18 

When Jamaluddin Chust Qaba brought him to the slave-market of 
Ghazni, he attracted the attention of the entire market on account of 
his charming features and intelligent looks. His arrival was reported 
to Sultan Muizzuddin and the Sultan offered 1,000 gold coins for 
Iltutmish and one other slave, l-arnghaj Aibek, who was put up with 
him.19 Jamaluddin declined the offer and tlie Sultan prohibited their 
sale in Ghazni. After staying a year in Ghazni, Jamaluddin proceeded 
to Bukhara, where he sta}'ed for three years. Subsequently he came to 
Ghazni and had been there for about a year, when Qutbuddin Aibek, 

13 Minhaj, 167. 

14 Ibid., 168. ‘Chust Qaba’ may have been a family name, for Minhaj tells us that, 
dtiring the days when he was governor of -Badaun, Iltutmish purchased Malik Saifuddin’' 
Aibek ‘Yaghan Tut’ from the heirs of one Ikhtiyaruddin Chust Qaba. 

15 Futuh-us Salatin, Madras ed., 119. 

16 Fawaidul Fuad, 212; Tahaqat-i Akbari, Vol. I, 62; Ferishta, Vol. I, 60-62. 

17 Fawa’idul Fuad, 212. 

18 See Nizami, Studies in Mediewl Indian History and Culture, chapter on *The 
Religious Life and Leanings »f Iltutmish’; also Islamic Culture, April 1946. 

19 Minhaj has: hazar dinar zar Rukni (168). RukrU might mean pure. See Hodivala, 

Stuaies in Indo-Muslitn History, Supp. Vol. II, 57. * 
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accompanied by Malik Nasiruddin Husain, came to Ghazni after his 
Gujarat campaign.2® He was attracted by Iltutmish and solicited die 
permission of Mu*izzuddin to purchase him. The Sultan replied: 
%ince his sale in Ghazni has been prohibited, let them take him to the 
city of Delhi and there he can be sold .’21 Aibek gave the necessary 
direction to Jamaluddin Chust Qaba and it wa.s in Delhi that Iltutmish 
was purchased along with Tamghaj for a hundred thousand /iWs.22 
Tamghaj rose to be the muqta of Tabarhinda and lost his life in the 
battle between Qutbuddin and Yalduz. 

What initial training had been given to Iltutmish cannot be 
ascertained with certainty but he was well educated. It appears from 
Minhaj that he was made sar-jandar (head of the bodyguard) almost 
straight away. This was unusual, because it was an important assign¬ 
ment and could not be given to a slave fresh from the market. How¬ 
ever, Minhaj definitely says that Qutbuddin found him endowed with 
laudable qualities, and promoted him from one position to another 
until he was made amir-i shikar.^^ After the conquest of Gwalior 
(597/1200), he was appointed amir of that town. It means that within 
four years Iltutmish got an iqta to rule. Subsequently he got the iqta 
of Baran and its dependencies. He administered these areas eflBcient- 
ly, and pleased with his performance Qutbuddin entnisted to him the 
iqta of Badaun which, as Raverty points out, ‘was the highest in the 
Delhi kingdom.’24 

When Muizzuddin marched from Ghazni to chastize the Kliokars 
in 1205-6, he summoned the forces of Delhi also and Iltutmish 
accompanied Aibek with the Badaun' contingent. Iltutmish displayed 
remarkable courage and zeal on this occasion. He drove the Kliokars 
into the pielum, chased them to the middle of the river and started 
killing them there. Mu'izzuddin watched his heroic performance with 

20 Minhaj, 168. Mii^j does not give the year of Aibok’s arrival, 

21 Ibid., 168. This incident, apart from everything else, throws a sigiiiiicant light 
on the position of merchants in the empire of Mu'izzuddin. All that the Snltan could 
do was to ban the sale of the slave to the citizens of Ghazni; he ndther expelled 
Jamaluddin from Ghazni nor banned his re-entry; and Chust Qaba felt so safe in 
Ghazni that despite the fact that the Sultan was displeased with him he came back 
again to transact business there. 

22 It is difficult to calculate this amount in terms of modem currency. Dr. Aziz 
Ahmad’s estimate, on the basis of die statistical information supplied hy N. Wright 
(The Coinage and M^rology of the Sultans of Delhi, 72-7.5), is that one lakh fttals wmld 
be equal to R^. 2,083/5/- (Early Turkish Empire of Delhi, 161). 

23 Incidentally, Iltutmish’s appointment to these offices during the life-time of 
Mu’izzuddin shows that even the slaves of Mu’izzuddin obtained and maintained 
offices which had been considered the exclusive privileges of a medieval rulo:. 

24 Tabaqat-i Kasiri, Eng. tr., 604. 
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admiration and enquired about him. Subsequently he conferred a 
special robe of honour on Iltutmish and advised Aibek to treat him 
well ‘for he will distinguish himself.'25 He further ordered a deed for 
his manumission to be drawn up.26 This was a unique honour. While 
Muizzuddin had not manumitted even his senior slaves, like Yalduz, 
Aibek and Qubacha, he manumitted Iltutmish, a slave of his slave. 
Thus Iltutmish was a free man even before Aibek was manumitted. 
Perhaps Iltutmish’s manumission was not properly publicized because 
on his accession a deputation of the ulama headed by Qazi Wajihud- 
din Kashani, waited upon him to find out if he had obtained a deed 
of manumission.27 

THE PROBLEMS FACING ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish had to face great difficulties, both domestic and foreign, 
on his accession to the throne. The way in which he established his 
power over the former kingdom of Qutbuddin Aibek by crushing all 
rivals, both Mu‘izzi amirs and Turkish slave-officers, has already been 
explained. But there were still three powerful potentates—^Yalduz 
in Ghazni, Qubacha in Multan and Ali Mardan in Lakhnauti— 
with whom Iltutmish had to define the basis of his relationship. They 
had to be either accepted or liquidated; acceptance was tantamount 
to signing the death-warrant of the Delhi sultanat and liquidation 
was not possible without careful planning an^ the mobilization of all 
resources. The Hindu chieftains of Jalor and Ranthambhor had over¬ 
thrown the yoke of the Turks and there was a general loosening in 
the control of Delhi over the different areas of the empire. Mter 
Iltutmish had suppressed his rival amirs, Yalduz sent him a chair and 
a baton {durbasn). These gifts implied that Iltutmish was a subordi¬ 
nate ruler, for in those days really independent rulers had to get an 
investiture from the caliphate. StiU Yalduz was a senior Muizzi officer 
—the father-in-law of Iltutmish’s father-in-law. Iltutmish accepted 
the subordination the gifts implied, and bided his time. Yalduz did 
not know that he was sitting on the crator of a volcano. 

Broadly speaking, Iltutmish’s reign of twenty-six years may be 
divided into three phases: (a) from 1210 to 12^, when he was mainly 
busy in dealing with rivals to his authority; (b) 1221 to 1227, when he 
had to direct his attention mainly towards the situation created by the 
invasion of Chengiz Khan; and (c) 1228 to 1236, when he was busy 
with the consolidation of his personal and dynastic authority. 


25 Minhaj, 170. 

20 im., 170. 

27 Ibn Battuta. BOik (Cairo ed. 1228) Vol. II, 21. 
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THE FIRST PHASE (1210-20) 

The two most important rivals with whom Htutmish had to deal 
during this period were Yalduz and Qiibacha. When the Khwaraz- 
mians drove out Yalduz from Ghazni, he quickly moved on to Lahore, 
expelled Qubacha and occupied it. According to Ferishta he succeed¬ 
ed in occupying the Punjab up to Thanes war. It was time for Iltut- 
mish to strike because if Yalduz established his power in the Punjab, 
Iltutmish would not be safe in Delhi. So he marched out to check 
Yalduz*s advance. Yalduz sent a message to Iltutmish in which he 
said that he was the real successor of Muizzuddin and had greater 
claims to the kingdom of Hindustan. Iltutmish replied: ‘Times have 
changed. There is a new order now. What has happened to the 
Ghaznavids and the Ghurids? The times of hereditary descent are 
over.'28 This reply was a firm indication of Iltutmish's resolve to blast 
every attempt to bring Delhi under the control of Yalduz. Iltutmish, 
however, offered to negotiate the matter with Yalduz, if both came to 
discuSs it alone and unaccompanied. Yalduz decided to fight and at a 
battle at the historic field of Tarain,29 Yalduz was defeated (1215-16). 
According to Isami he escaped to Hansi^o but was captured and, 
brought before Iltutmish. This does not seem to be correct in view of 
Hasan Nizami’s statement that Yalduz was wounded by an arrow shot 
by Muayyidul Mulk Mqfiammad Junaidi and was captured along 
with many of his chiefs.3i He was then taken to Badaun and killed.32 
This was a double victory for Iltutmish: the removal of one of the 
most dangerous rivals to his power and the final break with Ghazni, 
which ensured an independent status for the kingdom of Delhi. 

It appears that Iltutmish desisted from immediately occupying 
Lahore and other areas in the Punjab. Some sort of agreement was 
arrived at between him and Qubacha and the latter was allowed to 
rule over Lahore for some time. But Qubacha’s ambitions soared 
higher than Iltutmish could tolerate. According to Ferishta he even 
sought the extension of his authority to Sirhind. Iltutmish. was not 
prepared to lose the Punjab. He decided upon immediate action and 

marched out against Qubacha in 614/1217. Qubacha fled away, 

# * 

26 Futuh-us SdfAin, Madras ed., 110-11. lltutmish’s main ideas have been sum¬ 
marized here. 

29 Minhaj (135) has hudud-i Taroin; while according to Hasan Nizami (Tajul 
Ma'asir), the battle was fought at Samana. 

30 Futuh-us Salaiin, 112. 

31. Taful Ma'asir (Ms.) 

32 Minhaj refers to his martyrdom’ and says: 'His mausoleum (at Badaun) has 
become a place of pilgrimage and is visited by people for his spiritual benediction in 
the fulfilment of their supplications.’ Tahaqat-i Nasiri, 135. - ~ . 
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avoiding an encounter with the forces of lltutmish. He was chased 
and forced to fight a battle near Mansura, on the river Chinab, in 
which he was badly defeated. But his liquidation was still far off. 
lltutmish occupied Lahore and put it under the charge of his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud.33 What gave Qubacha a little respite from the 
attacks of lltutmish was the arrival of Jalaluddin Mankbarni in 
India. 

THE SECOND PHASE: CHENGIZ KHAN AND 

MANKBARNI (1221-27) 

The details of Khwarazm Shah’s conflict with Chengiz Khan have 
been discussed earlier. Kliwarazm Shah's eldest son, Jalaluddin Mank¬ 
barni, eluded the grasp of Chengiz and reached the Indus Valley. 
But closely following upon his heels came Chengiz Khan. The Sultan’, 
writes Juwayni, ‘was left between water and fire—on one side the 
water of the Indus and on the other an army like a consuming fire, 
nay on the one side he had his heart in the fire and on the other his 
face towards the water. Nevertheless he did not lose heart but quit 
himself like a man, preparing for action and kindling the fire of war 
and battle.’34 He resisted the army of Chengiz Khan with a body of 
700 men only—a unique military performance indeed. The final point 
in the crisis was, however, reached when Mankbarni was left with no 
space to manoeuvre. His cousin, Akhash Malik, realized the gravity 
of tlie situation, seized his bridle and drew him back. With *a moist 
eye and a dry lip’, he bade farewell to his family and children, rode 
another horse and having forced back the Mongol army, whipped his 
horse ‘and caused it to leap into the water from a distance of ten ells 
or more.’35 He reached the other side of the river safely. ‘Chengiz and 
all the Mongols’, writes Ata Malik Juwayni, ‘put their hands to their 
mouths in astonishment, and Chengiz Khan, after witnessing the feat, 
turned to his sons and- said: “Such a son should a father have.” ’3® 

lltutmish had to take note not only of the arrival of Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni but also of the Mongol conquest of Ajam. The burnt 
shoulder-blades of sheep consulted by Chengiz®^ —or Chengiz’s own 

33 Tajul Maasir, as cited by Habibullah {Foundations, new ed., 94, lOY). 

34 Tankhri Johan Gusha (Eng. tr. by Boyle), Vol. II, 409. 

35 Ibid., 410. The place where he made his horse leap into the water is still known 
as Choid-i Jaiali. An ell is roughly equal to 45 inches. 

36 Ibid., 411. 

37 Minhaj writes: 'He (Chengiz) was burning shoulder-bones (of sheep) continually 
and exunining them, he used not to find permission augured that he should enter 
Hind' (Raverty, 1046-47). For an account of this form of divination see, W. W. Rock- 
hill, tr.. The Journey of WilUam of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, Liondon, 
1900, 187-88. 
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good sense—had forbidden him to return to Mongolia and China by 
passing through northern India and then crossing the Himalayas; it 
was an impossible route and Chengiz only sent his officers across the 
Indus. Country after country had fallen before the Mongols and 
Iltutmish was determined that the kingdom of Delhi should not be 
drawn into the maelstrom. The Punjab and the upper Sind Sagar 
Doab now became a cockpit of struggle between the generals of 
Chengiz, Qubacha, Mankbarni and, to some extent, the Khokars. 
Iltutmish decided to wait and see.. Whoever was weakened in the 
tussle, it was to the advantage of Iltutmish, provided the Mongols 
kept away.38 When Mankbarni entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with a Khokar chief, Rai Khokar Sankin,3« it was a disturbing deve¬ 
lopment for Iltutmish. He, however, watched the situation quietly, 
determined not to take any false steps. 

Chengiz Khan sent his emissaries to Iltutmish, perhaps to ensure 
that Mankbarni did not receive anv help from Delhi. Nothing is known 
about the way Iltutmish received the Mongol envoys, but his policy 
shows that he took good care not to give the Mongols any cause of 
complaint. But so long as Chengiz was alive?—^he died in 1227 —^Iltut- 
mish did not try to extend his authority in the cis-Indus region. 

Having established himself in the Sind Sagar Doab, Mankbarni 
captured the fort of Hasraur (Pasraur) in the Sialkot district. He was 
some two or three days* journey from Delhi when he sent an envoy, 
Ainul MuUc, to Iltutmish with the message: ‘The vicissitudes of fortune 
have established my right to approach your presence, and guests of 
my sort arrive but rarely. If... we bind ourselves to aid and assist 
one another in weal and woe, then shall all our aims and objects be 
attained; and when our opponents realize the concord that exists 
between us, the teeth of their resistance will be blunted.'^O He further 
asked Iltutmish to assign him some place where he could remain for 
a few days. Iltutmish was too intelligent to fall a prey to such specious 
messages. Ata Malik Juwayni says that he brooded over the matter 
for several days and ultimately excused himself on the ground that 
‘nowhere in that region was there a suitable climate nor any locality 
such as would be fit for a king.*4i Ainul Mulk was attacked and killed. 
According to Minhaj,42 Iltutmish himself led an army against Mank- 
bami, but Mankbarni avoided an encounter and turned towards the 


38 Nizami, Rdigfon & Politics in Indio during the ISth century, 330-31. 

39 TorUdi-i Johan Gusha, Eng. tr., Vol. II, 414. 

40 im.. 413. 

41 IbUiL, 414. 

42 TtAaqotH NaslH, 171. 
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region of Balala and Nikala’ where he succeeded in raising an army 
of 10,000 soldiers.43 

Mankbami then diverted his attention to Qiibacha—to Iltutmish’s 
great relief. His Khokar ally also supported him with an army. In a 
battle fought near Uchch, 0ubacha's army was routed and he fled to 
Sakkar and Bhakkar,44 and from there to Multan. Qubacha returned 
some prisoners he had taken with him, sent large sums of money and 
requested Mankbami not to molest his territorv'. As the weather was 
getting unpleasant, Mankbami left for his summer quarters in the 
mountains of Jud (Salt Range) but soon afterwards reports of Mongol 
activity made him leave his summer resort. As he passed by Multan 
he demanded nal haha^ (shoe-mone\’) from Qubacha. It was too 
much for Qubacha, who came out to challenge him. But Mankbami 
did not stay at the place for more than an hour and left for Uchch, 
while Qubacha was left fully entrenched in Multan. 

In 1224 Mankbami left India and lltutmish was free to plan his 
programme of conquest and consolidation. But he could not, even 
then, take a haphazard plunge in the politics of Sind or the Punjab. 
So long as Chengiz was alive, lltutmish avoided any serious involve¬ 
ment in the politics of these regions. The region that first claimed his 
attention after the departure of Jalaluddin Mankbami was Bengal. 

THE THIRD PHASE (1228-36) :BEN GAL AND BIHAR 

Ali Mardan, who had established his authority in Bengal with the 
moral and military .support of Qutbuddin Aibek, proved an inveterate 
tyrant, and his oflicers put him to death after he had reigned for about 
two years. Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elevated to that posi¬ 
tion,-^ probably sometime after 1211. Iwaz adopted the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin and began to function as an independent ruler.47 lltut¬ 
mish was too deeply engrossed in the affairs of the Indus Valley to 
interfere in Bengal politics. Iwaz took full advantage of lltutmish's 
preoccupations and e>rtended his authority up to Bihar and exacted 
tribute from tlie states of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Kamrup.48 

As soon as the clouds had cleared from the north-western frontier, 
lltutmish turned his attention to the eastern region. He occupied all 

43 TaHkh-i Johan Gusha (Eog. tr.), II, 414. 

44 Ibid., 414. Most probably the island fort of Bhakkar is meant. See also, Elliot & 
Dowson, Vol. II, 554n. 

45 A tribute which a king exacted from the niler of a place in passing by, being 
the price (rf the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at the time. (Ibid,, 415), 

46 Minhaj, 160. 

47 Ibid.. 161. 

46 Ibid., 163. 
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the districts of Bihar south of the Ganges and appointed a governor.49 
Having consolidated his position there, he marched along me Ganges 
in 622/1225. Iwaz marched from his capital to check the advance 
lltutmish but eventually decided .to submit. He recognized the suze¬ 
rainty of Delhi and paid a heavy indemnity.50 lltutmish appointed 
Malik Jani as governor of Bihar, but soon after Iltutmish’s return, Iwaz 
came out again and, ousting Jani, assumed an independent status, 
lltutmish delayed immediate retaliatory action but alerted his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, then governor of Awadh, to watch the develop¬ 
ments in the east closely and to strike at the opportune moment. This 
delay in taking action against him was interpreted by Iwaz as a sign 
of Iltutmish’s weakness. He went on a campaign in the east, and as 
soon as Nasiruddin Mahmud came to know of this, he immediately 
invested Lakhnauti. Iwaz came back to defend his capital but was 
defeated and put to death. 

Iltutmish’s control was now established over Lakhnauti, and he 
put his son, Nasiruddin Mahmud, in charge of its aflFairs. Iwaz had 
ruled for about twelve years. ‘When the author’, Minhaj writes, ‘went 
to Lakhnauti in a.h. 641 (1243-44), he saw the public works of this 
king in that region.’ The most important of them was a series of 
bridges over the rivers between Lakhnauti and Lakhanor on one side 
and Lakhnauti and Dookot on the other. They covered a journey of 
ten to twelve days. ‘During the rainy season the whole of this area 
is flooded and one can only travel in boats. In this reign owing to the 
bridges, these routes became passable for all men.’ lltutmish, when 
he went to east to suppress the rebellion of Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka 
in 1229 and witnessed the public works of Iwaz, always referred to 
him as ‘Sultan’. ‘There should be no objection’, he remarked, ‘in refer¬ 
ring to a ruler who has left such good works as Sultan Ghiyasuddin.’Sl 

RANTHAMBIIOR AND MANDOR 

In 1226 lltutmish turned his attention towards the fort of Ran- 
thambhor, which was famous for its impregnability. There was a 
tradition that seventy rulers had failed to conquer it. lltutmish, how¬ 
ever, conquered it in 623/1226. This was a great achievement and gave 
the Sultan a stronghold in Rajputana. 

The next year, in 624/1227, lltutmish marched against the fort of 
Mandor in the Siwalik region and conquered it. 


49 Ibid., 163. 

50 Ibid., 163, 171. 

51 Ibid., 162-64. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST QUBACHA 

Having created a few military stations in Rajputana, Iltutmish 
could think of more effective operations in Sind. But before he turned 
his attention to that region, he established his authority at Bhatinda 
(then called Tabarhinda), Sarsuti and Laliorc. In 625/1228 he planned 
a simultaneous attack on Uchch and Multan. He himself proceeded 
towards Uchch while Nasiruddin Itmar, the governor of Lahore, was 
ordered to attack Multan. Qubacha pitched his tent near Ahrawat ‘and 
the whole of his fleet of boats, on board of which the baggage and 
the followers of his army were embarked, was moored in the river 
in front of the camp’.52 Uchch put up a brave defence for three months 
but capitulated on 4 May 1228. Qubacha fled to Bhakkar and in¬ 
structed his wazir, Aimil Mulk Husain Ash'ari, to convey his treasures 
there. But Iltutmish pressed hard and Qubacha found himself insecure 
even in Bhakkar. He sent his son, Malik Alauddiu Bahram, to Iltutmish 
to negotiate terms of peace. Iltutmish demanded unconditional sur¬ 
render to which Qubacha preferred death by drowning himself in the 
Indus. Iltutmish now undertook to consolidate his position in Sind and 
the Punjab. Multan and Uchch were placed under governors. A dozen 
strategic fortresses were occupied and the authority of the sultan of 
Delhi was extended up to Melcran. Malik Sinanuddin Habsh, the wall 
of Dewal and Sind, acknowledged his supremacy.* 

INVESTITURE FROM THE CALIPH, DEATH OF 
PRINCE NASIRUDDIN 

On 22 Rabi I 626/18 February 1229, emissaries from the Caliph 
of Baghdad reached Delhi with a deed of Investiture for Iltutmish. 
Though nothing more than a mere formality,53 it was the fulfilment 
of a long cherished ambition of Iltutmish. It was the registration of an 
accomplished fact—^the recognition of the independent status of the 
sultanat of Delhi. Iltutmish celebrated the event with great eclat and 
enthusiasm. The city was decorated and maliks and nobles, slaves and 
officers all were honoured on this occasion. The event marked the 
success of Iltutmish’s two decades of persistent and arduous struggle 
to give an independent status to the sultanat of Delhi. His actual 

52 Ibid., 172. 

53 Iltutmish, however, had great respect for the Caliph and seems to have maintained 
some sort of contact with Baghdad. Maulana Raziuddin Hasan Saghani, an Indian bom 
Mirslim who had later settled in Baghdad, was sent by the Caliph to Ilbitm^h as b’s 
emissary (see Abdur Razzaq, al~Haoadi<iul Jamia, Baghdad, 263). Barani refers to another 
envoy of the Caliph, Qazi Jalal Unis. He brought for Iltutmish a copy of Safimtid 
Khulafa which contained autographic inscriptions jFrom Mamun, Iltutmish was immensely 
pleased with this gift. (See Tarikh4 Firm Shahi, 103-5.) 
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achievements back^ up by this legal sanction considerably enhanced 
his stature. By this time almost all his adversaries had been crushed. 
He was now the supreme master of Mu*izzuddin s Indian heritage. 
There were a few inconvenient pockets here and there, but on me 
whole his authority seemed secure and unassailable. 

In Jamadi I 626/March-April 1229, lltutmish sufiFered the most seri¬ 
ous shock of his life in the death of his eldest son, Nasiruddin Mahmud. 
The sad news enveloped the capital in a pallor of gloom. The prince 
was an exceptionally gifted administrator and had held cha^e of such 
strategic areas as Hansi, Lahore, Awadh and Lakhnauti. l^e Sultan 
had placed all his hopes in him and witli his sudden death his dynastic 
interests entered a state of crisis which he had not anticipated. 
Probably the tussle between the crown and the Turkish slave-officers, 
which characterized the history of the Delhi sultanat for thirty years 
after the death of lltutmish, would have been completely averted had 
he succeeded his father. Coming soon after the legal recognition of his 
authority by the Caliph, this bereavement deepened its tragic impact 
on lltutmish. But his valiant spirit refused to be cowed down by it, 
and for the remaining seven years of his life he relentlessly worked 
for the consolidation of the Delhi sultanat. He suppressed rebellions, 
conquered new areas and secured the recognition of his authority by 
many powers. ^ 

REBELLION IN LAKHNACTI; GWALIOR, 

KALINJAR, MALWA 

Taking advantage of the opportunity offered by the death of Prince 
Nasiniddin Malimud, Malik Ikhtiyamddin Balka rose in rebellion, 
lltutmish marched against him in 628/1230 and caught hold of him. 
The ‘throne’ of Lakhnauti was conferred upon Malik Alauddin Jani.54 

Hiough GWalior had been occupied during the time of Sultan 
Mu‘izzuddin and had been even held by lltutmish as his first assign¬ 
ment, it could not be retained and was lost subsequently. In 629/1231 
lltutmish marched to the fort of Gwalior and besieged it. It was stoutly 
defended by its Parihara ruler, Mangal Deva, for eleven monlhs. 
Eventually, however, it was conquered on 26 Safar 630/12 December 
1232, when Mangal Deva decamped from the fort at night. The 
administrative arrangements made by lltutmish included the appoint¬ 
ment of an amir-i dady Majdul Mulk Ziyauddin Muhammad. Junaidi, 
and a kotwal, Sipali Salar Rariiiduddin. Minhajus Siraj was put in 
charge of the quza, khitabat, imamat and thtisab. 

54 Minhaj, 174. The idenKty of Ballca has not been established. Raverty is of the 
opinion that he was a son of Malik Husamnddin Iwaz but no early evidence has beat 
otted by him bt support of his view. 
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Two years after Gwalior had been conquered, Iltutmish assigned 
the kfta of Sultankot and Bayana along witn the charge {shuhnagi) of 
the Gwalior fort to Malik Nusratuddin Taisi, a Turkish slave-officer of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, who had risen in service by slow and solid work. 
Minhaj, who knew Taisi, says that though lacking in stature and 
personality, he was brave, courageous and wise. Taisi was requiiired 
to live in the fort of Gwalior, but the contingents of Kanauj, Mehr and 
Mahaban were placed under his command so that he may plunder the 
territories of Kalin jar and Chanderi. 

Taisfs attack on Kalinjar in 631 (1233-34) deserves a detailed 
mention; it shows how rapidly the Turkish officers had adapted 
themselves to their Indian environment and also gives us an insight 
into the position of the rais and ranas of the period. The Rai of 
Kalinjar left the defence of his fort to his officers and fled; Taisi, who 
had no intention of wasting his time in besieging a fort, found a Hindu 
guide and pursued the Rai. The guide led them for a night and a day 
but on the following midnight he confessed that he had lost his way 
and could lead them no further. Taisi ordered the guide to be put to 
death and himself undertook to act as the guide. He took them to an 
elevation where there was moisture on the ground, obviously due to 
the urine of men or animals. Persons in the army began to express 
their fears: Tt is night and we mav find oui*selves in the midst of the 
enemy.* Taisi got down from his horse and examined the spot care¬ 
fully. ‘Friends’, he said, “be of good cheer. This is the urine of tailed 
animals at the very rear of the armv. Had it been otherwise, the f(x>t- 
prints of men would have been visible on the moist ground, but there 
are no human footprints here.* So they marched on, defeated the Rai 
in the morning and deprived him of his canopy (chatr). 

For some fifty days Taisi plundered the area and the Sultan's 
share—a fifth of the spoils—amounted to 25 lakhs of jitals. 

But why not plunder the plunderer? This bright idea came to 
Jahar, the Rana of Ijar.^S He stationed himself on the main route by 
which he expected the invading army to return, and also posted his 
men on the passes which the mountain torrents had made. Taisi was 
not feeling well at the time, but he divided his army into three contin¬ 
gents under three competent officers—the first contingent consisting 
of armed horsemen ready to fight, the second of baggage and camp- 
followers and the third of cattle and other spoils. Each contingent was 
directed to return to Gwalior by a different route. ‘Thanks to God*, 

55 Doubfless identical with Chahara Deva of the Jnjapulla dynasty who later 
supplanted the Paxiharas of Narwar.’ Hahihullah, Foundations, 103. 
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Taisi told Minhaj later, no one in India has seen my back in a battle¬ 
field. But that day the Hindus attacked us like wolves attacking a 
flock of sheep. I had divided my army into three contingents so mat 
if the Hindus attacked me and me armed horsemen, the baggage and 
tlie spoils may reach Gwalior in safety; if they attacked the other 
contingents, I and the horsemen could turn back and attack them.* 
Tlie Rana, whose idea was brilliant, made a sad mistake about Taisi’s 
routes and arrangements. He stationed himself on the main road, 
came across tlie contingent of armed horsemen, who had no baggage 
to hinder their movements, and got defeated.56 

llie next campaign was undertaken against Malvva. The fortress 
.and town of Bhilsa were occupied; an idol temple the construction of 
which (according to Minhaj) had taken three hundred years was 
demolished. The Sultan subsequently marched to the city of Ujjaiii 
and destroyed the temple of Mahakal Deva. The efiigy of Bikramajit 
and other historic relics were brought to Delhi.57 

In 633/1236, Iltutmish marched towards Burnyau, which was held 
by Saifuddin Hasan Qarligh, an officer of Jalaluddin Mankbarni, whom 
the Mongols had not been able to dislodge and who seems to have 
led a distressing but determined existence between Ghazni and the 
Indus. It was during this campaign that Iltutmish fell ill and returned 
to the capital on thd first of Sha'ban (20 April) ‘at the time chosen by 
the astrologers’ in a covered litter. On 20 Sha'bau 633/30 April 1236 
he breathed his last.58 

CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish was one of the most outstanding rulers of medieval India. 
A shrewd, cautious and far-seeing statesman, he left a permanent mark 
on the canvas of Indian history. The history of Muslim sovereignty 
in India, rightly ol)serves Dr. R. P. Tripathi, properly speaking begins^ 
u'ith him.'59 It was he who gave the eounti)' a capital, an independent 
state, a monarchical form of go\'ernment and a governing class. 
Through his indefatigable energy and application to carefully chosen 
objectives, ho transformed a loosely patched up congeries of Ghurid 
acejuisitions in Hindustan into a well-knit and compact state—^tlie 
sultanat of Delhi. 


56 Miuhaj, 239-41. 

57 Ibid., 176. 

58 Ibid., 176. Shaikh Jaraaliiddin uf Huiisi, a distinguished disciple of Shaikh 
Fariduddiu Ganj-i Shakar, wrote two elegies on the death of the Sultan. See his 
Diwan, Vol. I. 398-99; Vol. II, 210. 

59 Sonie Asf)ects of Muslim Administration in India, 24 
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Iltutmish entered the service of Aibek as a slave in 1192 and within 
less than two decades he was at the head of the Turkish government 
in India. There weie no doubt many other important Mu izzi and 
Qutbi maliks—^about whom he used to say that when he saw them 
standing in his court he felt inclined to come down from the throne 
and kiss their hands and feet^o—but by sheer dint of merit he worked 
his way to the top. When he ascended the throne the political atmos- 
phere was confused and everything—^from the theory of kingship to 
the boundaries of the empire—^was in a nebulous and undefined state. 
There were no traditions to guide him and no leader, like Mu'izzuddin, 
to help him in moments of crisis. He had thus to find his way on an 
uncharted sea. His constructive abilities, however, rose up to the 
occasion and he planned his work so adroitly that when he closed 
his eyes in death after twenty-six years of ceaseless diplomatic and 
military activity, the sultanat of Delhi had already emerged with its 
clear and well-defined contours, a royal house had been firmly estab¬ 
lished and even the principle of hereditary succession had stmek such 
deep roots in the political consciousness of tlie people and the govern¬ 
ing class that for thirty years after his death it was deemed that only 
his descendants had the right to ascend the throne. When the sup¬ 
porters of Sidi Maula organized a coup during the reign of Jalaluddin 
Khalji, they planned the Sidi’s marriage withji daughter of Sultan 
Nasiruddin Mahmud in order to enlist public support to his cause.61 
Iltutmish created in the hearts of the people a deep respect and 
attachment to his family—a sentiment which Babur considered a 
sine qua non for tlie political stability of a dynasty. 

Iltutmish was the real architect of the city of in(;dK;val Delhi, 
which with brief interregnums continued to be the focal point of 
medieval ^^olitics till 1857. Its minarets, mosejnes, madrasas, khanqas 
and tanks rose into prominence under him, and he gave it a cultural 
atmosphere which attracted and absorbed the Muslim talents, which 
had been scattered and demoralized by the disturbed conditions of 
Ajam. ‘He gathered togetlicr in Delhi’, writes Minhaj, 

people from various parts of the world... This city, through tlie 
(l^ge) number of .the grants and unbounded rhunificence of the 
pious monarch, became the retreat and resting place for the learned, 
the virtuous and the excellent of the variouTS parts of the world... 
And those who, by the mercy of God, escaped from the toils of 
the calamities sustained by the provinces and cities of Ajam and 
the misfortunes caused by the irruption of the infidel Mongols, 

60 Baraoi, Tarikh-i Ftrus Shahi, 137. 

61 Ibid,, 210. 
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made the capital of that sovereign, dieir asylum, refuge, resting 

place and haven of safety.'®^ 

In fact he made Delhi not only the political and administrative 
centre of the Turkish empire in India but also the hub of its cultural 
activity. It is worth noting that in the literature of the sultanat period 
Dellii is never referred to merely by its name; it is called either 
‘Hazrat-i Delhi’ (the majestic Delhi) or the City (Shahr). 

The establishment of a dynastic monarchy was a political necessity 
for Iltutmish. Like Amir Mii’awiya, he found in it the best possible 
alternative to anarchy and applied all his energies to bringing together 
the ideological and structural material for it. He invoked Persian 
monarchical traditions and adjusted them to the Indian milieu. Per¬ 
haps the books, Adabus Salatin and Maamm Salatin, which he had 
obtained from Baghdad for the instruction of his sons dealt with the 
principles of Persian monarchy, which he was eager to imitate in all 
their details at Delhi. 

The monarchy set up by Iltutmish derived its strength and support 
mainly from an all-India military-cum-administrative service manned 
entirely by foreigners who, according to Minhaj, consisted of two 
groups—^Turkish slave-ofiicers {Tiirkan-i pak asl) and Tazik or non- 
Turkish foreigners of high lineage {Tazikan-i guzida wasl). Some words 
of explanation are n^essary about both groups. 

Whatever claims the heirs of Mu'izzuddins family may have had 
over his slaves, they became free when all members of the Ghurid 
family were annihilated by the Khwarazmians and the Mongols. But 
Yalduz, Qubacha and Iltutmish also had a passion (ila) for purchasing 
highly educated slaves. The Mongol conquest of Ajam deprived the 
slave-dealers of their main hunting field; still some slaves could be 
brought to Iltutmish by the sea-route from Baghdad or the south 
Persian sea-ports, like Sultan Balban, his brother and his cousin, Sher 
Khan. But they all seem to have come into the hands of the slave- 
dealers either before or at the time of the Mongol invasion. Now these 
slaves, brought from various parts of Ajam (Anatolia to Turkistan) and 
considered Turkish, deemed themselves equal and brothers; they were 
khwaja-tash —‘slaves of the same master*. So long as Iltutmish lived 
they were his slaves, but after his death they called themselves 
stdiani ^^—^tbe slaves or rather ‘officers’ of the Sultan whom thev had 
put on the throne. 

62 Isaini says that celebrities fn)m Arabia, Khurasan, China, Bukhara and other 
p1ace.s made a bee-line to the newly fotmded city (»f Delhi 'as moths cluster roui^d a 
candle’. Futuh~us Salatin, 114-15. 

66 The term, sultani, was also used for themselves by officers of non-servile origin 
to show their excessive loyalty. 
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Now so far as the non-Turkish foreigners were concerned, they did 
not start coming to India immediately after Mu'izzuddin's conquest. 
In the period between 1192 and 1218 there was nothing to induce a 
well-to-do foreign Muslim to emigrate to the region east of the Ra\ (, 
unless he was a trader or a government employee or a person expecting 
employment by the government. Barring two groups from just Ikiyond 
the Indian frontier—^the Khaljis and the Afghans—^wlio came to India 
in the hope of government service, there was no large-scale migration 
of Muslims immediately following the Ghurid conquests. But after 
Chengiz Khan had crossed the Jaxartes, many foreign Muslims, who 
were qualified in various fields, turned to India as a place of safety 
and decfent livelihood. Though the migration was mainly westwards to 
Baghdad, Syria and Egypt, the nascent empire of Delhi also attracted 
many people. Barani says that the distress caused by Chengiz Khan 
drove many renowned princes, nobles, ministers and other men of 
eminence to the court of Iltutmish. Their presence so enhanced the 
stature and glory of his court that it began to look like the courts of 
Mahmud and Sanjar.64 

Amongst these non-servile Taziks who clustered in the court of 
Iltutmish were men like Nizamul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, who acted 
as prime minister of the Sultan for many years, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan 
Ghuri, who had come to India after fighting the^Mongols, and Fakhnil 
Mulk Isami, ancestor of the author of Futim-tis Salatin, who held high 
office at Baghdad and was taken in service by Iltutmish immediately 
on his arrival in India. These two groups—^Turkish slaves and non- 
servile Taziks—^formed the linchpin of Iltutmish's monarchy. So long 
as Iltutmish lived, he kept both these foreign elements in proper 
control, but the bitterness of the slave-officers against the Taziks (or 
Tajiks) grew during the reigns of his successors. 

Our authorities are absolutely silent about the appointment of any 
Indian-born Muslim by Iltutmish; but local Hindu chiefs must have 
been continued in their administrations by Iltutmish. Thus the throne 
of Iltutmish was a Turkish throne supported by Turkish slave-officers 
and Taziks, who were both in the service of the Sultan; and also by 
local chiefs, who were bound to pay a tribute and to render some 
services for the maintenance of law and order, but who came to their 
offices by hereditary right and were not normally removable from 
tlieir jurisdictions except for non-payment of tribute or rebellion. Thus 
Iltutmish’s administration was run by two elements belonging to two 
different political backgrounds—one hereditary, and the other bureau¬ 
cratic; one in the service of the king, the other enjoying hereditary 


64 Tarikh-i Firuz Shdhi, 27. 
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privileges. Htutmish displayed great political tact and adroitness in 
weaving these Averse dements into one administrative pattern^ but 
while me active cooperation of the local chiefs was always sought 
for, the Turks and the Taziks constituted the main prop of nis 
monarchy. 

The history of India from 1191 to 1210 had moved under the 
shadow of Ghurid traditions. Partly helped by the circumstances but 
largely guided by his own political considerations, Htutmish cut Delhi 
oflF completely from the control of Ghazni and Ghur. He may thus be 
said to have constructed a government that was purely Indian, but the 
higher oflBcers of which were exclusively Turkish slave-ofB 9 ers and 
Taziks. Under him the Indian possessions of Mu'izzuddin developed 
their own political individuality by severing all contact with Ghurid 
or Central Asian lands; and when the Caliph of Baghdad granted a 
deed of investiture, these possessions acquired a legal status also. 

As the founder of the Delhi sultanat Iltiitmish’s contribution Jo the 
evolution of its administrative institutions was both significant and 
substantial. Muizzuddin could find no time for organizing a proper 
administration for India owing to his constant meddling with Cenfral 
Asian politics, while Aibek had a very brief tenure as an independent 
ruler to achieve anything more than a stop-gap arrangement to keep 
the administrative machinery moving. Htutmish gave form and content 
to the administrative structure of the Delhi sultanat. He organized 
the iqtas, the army and the currency—^the three most important organs 
of the imperial structure of the Delhi sultanat. 

(a) The Iqtas: 

The institution of iqtas occupied a pivotal place in the adminis¬ 
trative arrangements made by Htutmish. Literally the word iqta 
means a portion; technically it was the land or revenue assigned by 
the nder to an individual. Mawardi refers to two types of iqtas: 
iqta-i tamlik and iqta-i istighlal. The former covered land, fallow or 
cultivated or having mines; the latter related to stipends.65 The iqta-i 
tamlik alone matters for tnir purposes here. 

In the development of Islamic politico-economic institutions, the 
iqta has a long and interesting history. It existed since the early days 
of Islam as a form of reward for service to the state and passed 
through various phases of development under the Buwaihids, Seljuqs, 
etc. who used it to meet different situations and problems of political 
life. The early Turkish sultans of Delhi, particularly Htutmish, used 
this institution as an instrument for liquidating the feudal order of 

65 Ahhm-m Suttaniya, Urdu translaHon, Hyderabad 1931, 303 et seq. 
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Indian society and linking up the far-ilung parts of the empire to one 
centre. Through it the difficulties with reference to transport and com¬ 
munications were overcome; the collection of revenue in the newly 
conquered areas was ensured; and the maintenance of law and order 
in all parts of the empire was made possible. Besides, India had so far 
been governed through Hindu feudal lords. This had given rise to a 
number of local problems which could be tackled at the local level 
tiirough some local apparatus. The iqta fulfilled all these needs of the 
time. 

All iqta assignments had perforce to be of two types: big and 
small. The smaller assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial liabilities to the central exchequer. These small 
iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue of some portion of 
land in lieu of military service. The larger iqtas (provinces), which were 
given to men of position, carried administrative responsibilities with 
them and the assignee was expected to maintain law and order in his 
territory and supply contingents to the centre in times of emergency. 

Iltutmish granted iqtas to the Turks on a large scale. His object 
was intensive control of the conquered areas and liquidation of 
Indian feudal institutions. But the iqta system itself had elements 
which could develop feudal characteristics. He discouraged firmly 
localism in administration and rejected also the feudal concept of the 
legal immunity of the overlord. He emphasized the bureaucratic 
aspect of the institution of iqtas by transferring the assignees from 
one place to another. Besides, Iltutmish was the first to realize the 
economic potentialities of the Doab. By settling two thousand Turkish 
soldiers there, he secured for the Turkish state the financi^ and 
administrative control of one of the most prosperous regions erf 
northern India. 

(b) The Army ; 

Though specific details are not available, it may be safely assumed 
that it was Iltutmish who thought of organizing the army of the 
sultanat as die Icing's army*, centrally recruited, centrally paid and 
centrally administered. The fact that Fakhr-i Mudabbir thought of 
writing a book on the art of warfare and dedicated it to Iltutmish 
shows, inter alia, the Sultan's interest in the problem of the organi¬ 
zation of the army. 

(c) The Currency: 

Among the sultans of Delhi Iltutmish's contribution to the mone¬ 
tary system of the sultanat was the greatest, for it was he who 
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introduced the silver tanka and the copper jUal —^the two basic corns of 
the sultanat period. ‘The reign of Iltutmish’, observes Nelson Wright, 

‘stands out as a landmark in the coinage of Delhi. There need be 
no hesitation in advancing the proposition that this tanka was, as 
the weights indicate, the model on which the tankas of the subse¬ 
quent sultans were based, and to them can be traced the modem 
rupee... To Iltutmish also, it would seem, belongs the credit of 
introducing the jital into the currency as a specific coin. Iltutmish 
was a great moneyer. That he established the silver tanka and 
the billon jital on a firm footing was in itself a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. .. Iltutmish may also be credited with extending to India 
the trans-frontier practice of putting on the tanka die name of 

the mint-town.*66 

Iltutmish must have made many mles for the procedure of the 
royal court and for the proper transaction of business so that the 
Sultan may be able to control the government of the country—^with¬ 
out being paralysed by overwork. He must also have made rules for 
the organization of the higher services, though Minhaj has failed to 
record them. But we can form some idea of his methods of work and 
his court etiquette and organization from the following incidents 
recorded in early works^ 

(1) Iltutmish’s government was firm but not ruthless; thus Kabir 
Khan Ayaz, a slave purchased at a high price and found to be a 
failure as governor of Multan, was recalled and given a village— 
Pulwal—^for his livelihood.67 

(2) The Fawaidul Fu*ad (Conversations of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) records an incident which gives us some idea of how 
Iltutmish managed matters when sitting on the throne. A poet. 
Nasiri, who was very much in need of a royal award obtained the 
privilege of reciting a qasida he had composed in praise of 
Iltutmish, but after he had recited a few lines before the throne, 
Iltutmish had to attend to some urgent administrative matters and 
poor Nasiri thought he had been quite forgotten. But Iltutmish 
turned to him as soon as he was free, recited the first line dF 
Nasiri’s qasida and asked him to proceed. ‘The Sultan had an 
excellent memory’. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya remarked,68 

68 CiAwtge and Metrologif of the SuUans of Delhi, 72. It may be noted that the 
dkham-tanka struck by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni contained the name of the mint- 
town, Mahmudpur. (Thomas, ChronUdes, 48). 

67 Minhaj, 234. 

'68 Fam'idtd Fti'ad, 213. 
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(3) Equally sharp was the Sultan’s intuitive intelligence. Soon 
after his accession, a group of ulama, as has already been referred 
to, came to see him with a view to asking him if he had been pro- 
perly manumitted. Before they had said a word, the Sultan under¬ 
stood the purpose of their visit and took out from under his carpet 
his deed of manumission and placed it before them.69 

(4) It appears that there were raised and low seats in his court 
for distinguished scholars and saints. Once there was a quarrel 
between Shaikh Nizamuddin Abul Muwayyid and Saiyyid Nurud- 
din Mubarak Ghaznavi in his presence on the order of prece- 

dencc.70 

(5) Iltutmish had his own ways of dealing with problems. Once 
a deputation of ulama came to' see him. He asked his wazir, 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, to deal with them.^l 

Iltutmish was an intensely religious man in his personal life.'^S 
According to Minhaj he had a laudable faith (aqida) and a heart res¬ 
ponsive to cosmic emotions.’^s He spent considerable time at night in 
prayer and contemplation. ‘But he never disturbed anybody (from 
among his attendants) in his sleep’, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya once 
informed his audience.74 He showed profound respect to sufi-saints 
like Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Qazi Hamiduddin Nagauri, 
Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi, Shaikli Bahauddqi Zakariya and Shaikh 
Najibuddin Nakhshabi. He is reported to ha>^e even addressed Shaikh 
Nakhshabi as ‘Father’.^S He placated the iilanm also by holding fre¬ 
quent religious discourses in liis court.^fi But his policies remained 
basically unalfected by the opinions and the exhortations of the 
orthodox theologians. He heard the sermons of Saiyyid Nuruddm 
Mubarak Ghaznavi77 but ignored them completely in tiie foimulation 
of his policies. He did not bother to consult the ulama while nomi¬ 
nating Raziya as his successor. He, however, derived full advantage 
from the goodwill of the mystics that he enjoyed on account of his 


69 Ihn Batfiita, Rihia II, 21. 

70 Fawaidtd Fuad, 193. 

71 Barani, Sarui-i Muhammadi (Ms. in Kazji Lilirary, Rampur). 

72 See, Nizaiui, Salcdin-i Delhi Kay MazluilH Hujhanat, 100-32; Idem, Studies in 
Medieval Indian History and Culture; alsu Islamic Culture, April 1946, article on 
Tltutmish, the Mystic. 

73 Minhaj, 167. The historian has used the term oh-I deeda to indicate this, emo¬ 
tional quality of the Sultan. 

74 Fawa’idul Fuad, 213. 

75 Saroorus Sadur (Conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sawali Nagauri) Ms. 

76 Minhaj, 175. 

77 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shdhi, 70-92, 
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pious personal life. Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya’s support helped him 
in the conquest of Multan and Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki 
gave him moral support in the construction of the Hauz-i Shamsi.73 

Iltutmish had a rich legacy of incomplete and unfinished works— 
admiuistrative, architectural and imperial—^from his master. He not 
only completed them all but also initiated policies of his own. His 
realistic appraisal, careful planning and tactful handling of aU situa¬ 
tions that arose during the quarter of a century when he was at the 
helm of affairs guaranteed his success. His dealings with Chengiz 
Khan and Jalaluddin Mankbarni were characterized by superb states¬ 
manship and remarkable diplomatic skill. 

Aibek had merely visualized an outline of the sultanat; Iltutmish 
gave it an individuality and a status, a motive power and a direction, 
an administrative system and a governing class. 

THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION 

As already pointed out, Iltutmish had placed his hopes on his 
eldest son, Malikus Said Nasiruddin Mahmud. When the robes of 
honour were received from the Caliph of Baghdad in 1229, Iltutmish 
had particularly honoured him by sending on to him a very costly 
dress and a red ckatr. ‘All the maliks and grandees of the kingdom of 
Hind’, writes Minhaj, ‘had their eyes upon him, that he would be the 
heir to the Shamsi dominions.’79 Unfortunately he died soon after the 
receipt of the caliphal robes and the problem of nominating a succes¬ 
sor began to exercise Iltutmish’s mind. His choice fell upon his 
daughter, Raziya. It was a bold decision and shows his freedom from 
all social inhibitions.80 He had seen and fully tested her capabilities 
as she, along with her mother, Turkan Khatun, had lived wim him in 
the Kushak-i Firuzi.81 When Iltutmish went on the Gwalior campaign, 
he left Raziya in charge of the administration of Delhi.82 She dis¬ 
charged her responsibilities so efficiently that immediately on his 
return from Gwalior (1232), Iltutmish ordered his mushrif-i mandakat, 
Tajul Mulk Mahmud Dabir, to prepare a decree naming his daughter 
as his heir-apparent.83 When the document was being drafted, some 

78 Nizami, Salatin’4 Delhi kay Mazhabi Ru^hanat, 128-29. 

79 Tdbaqat-i NaeM, 181. 

80 Thwe were, no doubt, precedents in Turkisli and Iranian history of women 
exercising political authority (e.g. the widow of the Gor Khan and his daughter, 
Koyunk Khatun, Safia Khatun of Halb, Shajaratud Durr of Egypt), but consider^ in 
the context of the Indian situation the exponent was bold and courageous. 

81 Minhaj, 185. 

82 Ferishta, Vol I, 68. 

63 Minhaj, 185b 
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amirs represented to the Sultan: ^Inasmuch as your Majesty has 
grown up sons who are eligible for kingship, what purpose is there in 
Sie Sultan's mind in nominating a dau^ter as heir-apparent?' To this 
lltutmish replied: ‘My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the affairs of 
the country. After my death it will be seen that no one of them WfU 
he found more worthy of the heir-apparentship than she, my 
daughter’^ A commemorative coin was also struck on this occasion 
and the name of Raziya was inscribed along with that of Iltutmish.^^ 
Immediately after the death of lltutmish, the nobles, particularly 
the provincial oflBcers, raised Ruknuddin Firuz to the throne. Does this 
reflect a disregard of lltutmish s wishes or was the action based on a 
reversal of his original decision by the deceased Sultan himself? The 
following facts give the impression that lltutmish himself had changed 
his mind: (1) On his return from his last frontier campaign, when he 
had developed a serious illness, he brought Ruknuddin Firuz with 
him from Lahore!8® (2) Minhaj says that this was done ‘for the people 
had their eyes upon him since after Nasiruddin Mahmud he was the 
eldest of the Sultan’s sons’.87 (3) It was perhaps at this time that a silver 
coin bearing the names of lltutmish and Firuz was issued.88 (4) The 
unanimous acceptance89 of Firuz’s accession by the maliks does not 
seem to be a unanimous disregard of lltutmish’s wishes, but rather an 
acceptance of lltutmish’s decision in his last year. 


84 Minhaj, 185-86. Immediately after this, Minhaj gives his own comndent in the 
words: ‘The case turned out as that august monarch had predicted.’ Written during 
the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, to whom the work is dedicated, this sentence, 
read along with the italicized portion of Iltutmish's speech, appears an indirect 
indictment of the reigning monarch also. 

85 JASB, 1896, 218, no. 30. See also Nelson Wright (40, 76) who ascribes this coin 
to Raziya. 

86 Minhaj, 182. 

87 Ibid., 182. 

88 JASB, 1894, 66. Nelson Wright (38, 75) however, ascribes this coin to Firuz and 
remarks: It will be noticed that both Firuz and Raziya sought to enhance the secu¬ 
rity of their tenure of the throne by invoking the aid of their father’s name on their 
coins.* 

89 Minhajt 1^. 
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THE FAMILIES OF FORTY (CHIHALGANi) 
SLAVE-OFFICERS 

Had Shamsuddin Itutmish been told tliat during the ten years after 
his death the Turkish slaves, whom he had purchased at a great cost 
and nurtured with sedulous care, would put Tour of his descendants 
on the throne and then kill them like sacrificial goats, and that thirty 
years after his death one of his slaves would totally exterminate all the 
male members of his dynasty, the great emperor would have been 
pained but not surprised. He had undertaken to found a ruling 
dynasty and he had seen too many dynasties swept off before his eyes. 
Nor would he have been surprised at the fact that all his well-born 
Tazik officers of any importance would be annihilated, in groups or 
individually, by his Turkish slaves whom he had appointed amirs and 
maliks. 

Some sentences of Barani on the two great features of the thirty 
years following the death of Iltutmish—the weakness of the crown and 
the supremacy of the Turkish slave-officers—^havc already been quoted. 
But it is necessary to examine the whole of his passage on this question. 

‘During the reign of Shamsuddin (Iltutmish)*, says Barani, maliks 
and famous amirs, who had been administrators and leaders for years, 
along with wazirs and persons of distinction fled (from their own 
countries) to the court of Shamsuddin from fear of the massacres and 
killings of Chengiz Khan, the accursed Mongol, and owing to the 
presence of these peerless maliks, wazirs and persons of distinction, 
who were not only free-born men of noble and distinguished lineage 
but were also educated, wise and capable, the court of Sultan Shamsud¬ 
din had become stable like the courts of Sultan Mahmud and Sanjar. 
But after the death of Sultan Shamsuddin his forty Turkish slaves 
{bandagan Turk Chihalgani) got the upper hand. The sons of Shamsud¬ 
din did not grow up as princes ought to, and could not discharge the 
duties of kingship, which is the most important and critical office after 
that of the prophets. So owing to the supremacy of the Turkish slave- 
officers, all these men of noble birth, whose ancestors had been maliks 
and wazirs for generations, were destroyed under various pretexts 
during the reigns of the successors of Shamsuddin, who were ignorant 
of the ways of the world and its government. 

After these men of noble birth had been destroyed, the slaves of 
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Shamsuddin rose to eminence and became “klians”. Every one of 
them had his ne>vly-vsfon porters lodge, palace, court and magnificence. 
The people of the time saw an illustration of the proverb attributed 
to Jamshed: “Tbat till the tiger has left the forest, the pasturage is not 
safe for the deer, and till the falcon has not retired to its shed, it is 
not possible for the partridge and other birds {imsecha) to fly.” Till 
(well-born) nobles and leaders had not been overtlirown from their 
high offices, it was not possible for vile and cash-purchased {dirham 
knaridgan) slaves to rise and become leaders and great officers. 

‘As the Shamsi slaves had one master {khicaja task) and formed 
one group and all the forty had become great in the same way, none 
of them would bow or submit to another; and in the distribution of 
territories, forces, offices and honours they sought equality with each 
other. Nevertheless every one of them proclaimed, “I and none other”, 
and each asked the other, “What are you that I am not and what have 
you been that I have not been?” 

‘Owing to the incompetence of the successors of Shamsuddin and 
the predominance of the Shamsi slaves, no dignity was left with the 
supreme command {tdid anu'); and the court of Shamsuddin, which 
had grown in stability and power till it exceeded the courts of all 
kings of the inhabited world, was now a thing of no value.’l 

Still the office of the Sultan and the sultanfvt survived, and their 
rehabilitation under happier circumstances was nf)t only possible but 
inevitable. 

A very convincing pr(X)f of Barani’s assertion is found in the 
Tahaqat-i Nasiri of Minhajus Siraj, specially in his Tahaqa XXII on 
the ‘Shamsi Maliks’, which tlie author finished writing in September or 
October 1260. This tahaqa or chapter gives the biographies of 25 
maliks. About half the chapter is devoted to a ])iography of Baha- 
uddin Balban; the other 24 maliks or khans selected for the historian’s 
notice are all Turkish slave-officers. No foreign non-slave officer is 
selected for a biographical sketch. Also Turkish slave-officers, like 
Qutlugh Klian, whose seniority Minhaj admits, are referred to in the 
narrative but are not selected for a biographical notice because they 
were opposed to Balban. Two or three of these slave-officers are 
distinguished by the title of Mu'izzi, and were apparently inherited 
by Iltutmish; one of them, for certain, came to Iltutmish from the 
family of Bahauddin Tughril. While referring to the purchase of 
slaves, Minhaj refers to Iltutmish as the ‘Sultan-i Sa‘id’,2 but in some 

1 Tarlkh-i Firuz Sh^, 27-28. 

2 Reference to the Sultan as ‘Sultan~i ShaHd' in Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi of Borani is 
obviously a copyist's'mistake. 
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cases he refers to the purchasers as ''the Sultan' and we cannot be 
sure whether he refers to Mu izzuddin Ghuri or lltutmish. Still most 
of the great Turkish officers who held the highest posts in 1260 had 
been purchased by lltutmish, possibly at the average price of 50,000 
fitals for highly accomplished slaves. Hie total number of Turkish 
slave-officers, referred to by Minhaj, certainly exceeds forty, but many 
families, like that of Kabir Khan of Uchch, had left no heirs. So forty 
may be accepted as roughly the number of the families who claimed 
monopoly of the highest offices of the state. Minhaj praises all slave- 
officers, whether dead or alive, but the only comj[mments we can 
accept for all of them are valour and courage on the battle-field and 
capacity of organization in civil affairs. 

But the most clinching argument in favour of Barani has yet to be 
asked. Minhaj came from a family of distinguished scholars and gives 
us some account of his father and grandfather. He is also fond of 
recording genealogies as his Tabaqa on the Ghurid dynasty definitely 
proves. Why then does he not give us the names of the fathers 
of Aibek, Aram Shah, and some forty or fifty Turkish slave-officers, 
whom he knew intimately. For the very simple reason that they them¬ 
selves did not know and could not tell him. Tom from their families 
by the slave-hunters in early childhood, thrown like sheep in a fold 
and then carefully sejected on the basis of their physical, educational 
and other qualifications and brought up by the slave-mercbants, who 
treated them and educated them as their own sons, they would have 
a clearer memory of the slave-merchants than of their own parents. 
The slave-merchants were also responsible for their names, which seem 
to have been given according to some system. Of the 25 officers whose 
biographies Minhaj has given us, 5 are Saifuddins, 4 are Tajuddins, 
another 4 are Ikhtiyaruddins and 2 are Izzuddins. 

SULTAN* BUKNUDDIN FIRUZ SHAH 

On the morrow of Iltutmish’s death, Ruknuddin Fimz was raised 
to the throne (21 Shaljan 633/April-May 1236). According to Minhaj 
he was remarkable for three qualities^—handsome features, gentle 
temperament and unbounded generosity. But these virtues alone 
could hardly make a successful mler in those days. His epicurean 
tastes rendered him utterly unfit for the throne of Delhi. His pursuit 
of pleasures gave an opportunity to his mother, Shah Turkan, *a 
Turkish hand-maid, and the head (woman) of all the Sultan s haram\ 
to control the entire administration. It may, however, be mentioned 
that Ruknuddin was not devoid (ff administrative exp^ence. In 625/ 
1227, he was assigned the iqta of Badaun which he administered with 
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the help of Ainul MuUc Husain Ash'ari, a fonner minister of Qubadia. 
After his return from Gwalior, lltutmish entrusted to him the admin¬ 
istration of Lahore. These iqtas were of considerable importance and 
required extreme vigilance on the part of the governor. But Rukn- 
uddin did not display any interest in administration after ascending 
the throne. He squandered the state treasures recklessly and plunged 
more and more in convivial pursuits. 

His mother, Khudawanda-i Jahan Shah Turkan, had a reputation 
for her charities and her gifts to the ulaina, Saiyyids and pious people; 
nevertheless when she obtained control over the affairs of the state, 
she started a reign of terror, maltreated other ladies of Iltutmish's 
haram and ‘destroyed several of them’. When a son of lltutmish, 
Qutbuddin, who was a youth of great promise, was blinded and put to 
death at the order of Firuz and his mother, the maliks began to 
distrust the government and rebellions broke out in different parts 
of the country.3 Malik Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Shah, a son of 
lltutmish, rose in rebellion in Awadh and plundered the treasure of 
Lakhnauti, which was being taken to Delhi. He also sacked and 
plundered several towns and created lawlessness. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari, the iqtadar of Badaun, also rebelled. The iqtadar 
of Multan, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz, and the iqta^r of 
Hansi, Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, and the iqtadot of Lahore, Malik 
Alauddin Jani, collectively rose against Firuz. It was a formidable 
combination of some of the most influential and powerful maliks of 
the empire. Firuz marched from Delhi in order to deal with them, but 
the imperial oflBcers themselves' were either afraid of the power of 
the rebels or not loyal to the king. Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, the wazir, 
deserted the army at Kailugarhi and fled to Koil and from there 
went to join Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. Junaidi and Salari 
then joined the forces of Malik Jani and Kuchi.4 

The rebellion of the maliks and amirs spread like a wild fire. Firuz 
led an army towards Kuhram. At this time the Turkish amirs and 
slaves of* the household, who formed the centre of the army of the 
Sultan, further complicated the situation by planning the murder of 
many Tazik (or foreign non-Turkish) ofiScers in the neighbourhood 
of Mansurpur and Tarain. Minhaj has particularly named the following 
—^Tajul Mulk Mahmud, the dabiri the son of the mushrif-i mamalik; 
Bahauddin Hasan Ash‘ari; Karimuddin Zahid; Ziyaul Mulk, son of 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi; Nizamuddin Shafurqani; Khwaja Rashiduddin 


3 Minht), 183. 
4IM.» 183. 
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Malikaui aud Amir Fakhruddin, tlie ddbir —as the victims of this 
organized massacre.^ 

Rebellions and disorders in the empire encouraged Raziya also to 
strike while the iron was hot. Her relations with Shah Turkan were 
far from cordial; in fact the latter had even planned to put her to 
death.6 Under these circumstances Raziya made up her mind to act 
boldly. She put on red garments, which used to be worn-m those days 
by a^rieved persons demanding justice, and made a direct appeal in 
the name of her father to the people of Delhi, who had assembled to 
oflFer their congregational prayer, to rid her of the machinations of 
Shah Turkan. The mob attacked the palace and seized Shah Turkan.7 

Firuz returned to Delhi at this time but the temper of the capital 
was against him. The army as well as the amirs had joined Raziya, 
pledged allegiance to her and placed her on the throne. She immediate¬ 
ly sent a force to arrest Ruknuddin. He was imprisoned and probably 
put to death on 18 Rabi I 634/19 November 1236, after an unsuccess¬ 
ful reign of six months and twenty-eight days.8 

Minhaj in praise of Firuz*s munificence says that in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation the Sultan used to ride on an elephant and drive through the 
bazars scattering gold tankas.^ He was by nature gentle and this led 
to his fall. His excessive indulgence in wine and venery paralysed the 
administration, and*most of his money went to musicians, buffoons, 
eunuchs and other unworthy people. ‘He did not wish to injure any 
living creature and this led to die decline of his kingdom.* 

The reign of Ruknuddin had been a failure, but there was one silver 
lining to the cloud, lltutmish had purchased a Turkish slave, Saifuddin 
Aibek, from one Jamaluddin Khubkar and appointed him sar-jandar. 
Saifuddin was entitled to something like three lakhs of jitals as fine, 
apparently from soldiers and horsemen who did not turn up at the 
review. He would not take the money and represented to the emperor:, 
‘Your Majesty has given me collecting fines as my first post. It is im¬ 
possible for me to be oppressive or to collect fines from the Musalmans 
or the rdiijtjat! It is curious to find such an honest man among the 
Shamsi slaves. lltutmish appointed him to the iqtas of Namol, Baran 
and Sunam in succession and, finally, on the death of Tmuddin Sanjar 
Kazlak Khan in 629/1232, he was appointed governor of Uchdh. S^- 
uddin Hasan Qarligh, who was always keeping an eye on the Indian 

5 Ibid., 183. 

6 Ibid., 184. 

7 Ibid., 184. 

8 Ibid., 184. 

9 Ibid., 184. 
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frontier, marched to Uchch by way of Bunyan after the death of 
Iltutmish, hoping for an easy victory. But he had underrated the 
capacity of Saifuddin, who marched out of Uchch with a well* 
equipped army, defeated the Qarlighs and drove them back. ‘This 
victory', says Minhaj, was a great achievement considering the circum¬ 
stances of the time. The prestige of the Indian empire {mamlakat) had 
decreased in the hearts of the people owing to Iltubnish's death and 
its enemies from all sides desired to capture parts of its tciTitories.’ 
Unfortunately Malik Saifuddin died soon after owing to a fall from his 
horse. 10 

SULTAN 11 RAZIYA 

Raziya's accession to the throne of Delhi was marked by several 
striking features: 

(1) The people of Delhi had, for the first time in the history of the 
Delhi sultanat, decided a succession issue on their own initiative. 
Thereafter the support of the Delhi population constituted the main 
source of Raziya's strength. So long as she did not move out of 
Dellii, no rising against her could succeed and no palace revolution 
against her was possible. 

(2) She gave her accession the form of a contract when she 
asked people to depose her if she did not fulfil their expectations.12 

(3) It vindicated the choice of Iltutmish. 

(4) It shows the virility and robustness of the Turkish mind in 
accepting a woman as ruler. 

(5) It indicates the indifference or impotence of the theologians 
in matters of state as the elevation of a woman to royal authority 
was contrary to Islamic practice.ii 

10 Miuhaj, Tabaqa 22, No. 4. 

11 Ignorance of the rules of Arabic grammar has led some writers to call her sultana 
which would mean the 'king’s wife'. Minhaj calls her Sultm Raziyat al-Duniya wa'l Din 
bint al-Suhan (185). In the coins her name appears either as Sultan Jalalat al-Duniya 
voal-Din (Ind. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 11, 26 no., 93) or as al-Sulian ai-Muazzam Raziyat 
d-Din bint al-Sultan (Nelson Wii^t, 41, 76). In Sanskrit inscriptions her name appears 
as JalMadina (Ray, Dynastia History of Northern India, Vol. II, 1095). 

12 Futuhrus SalaHn, 132. 

13 As late as fiie 16th century Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlawi expressed his 
surprise at the attitude of the tdama (Tarikh-i Haqqt, Ms.). The contemporary historian, 
Minhajus Siraj, who was a distinguished theologian and jurist of the period, does not 
say a word about this aspect of the problem. 

There could be no question of the Muslim sharfat, for the sharCat does not recognize 
the legality of monarchy as an institution. However, one queen—^the- queen of Seba—is 
referred to in the Quran. 
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(6) The army, the officers and the people of Delhi had placed 
Raziya on the throne. Naturally the provincial governors, who 
constituted a very powerful section of the Turkish governing class, 
felt ignored and humiliated and, consequently, from the very 
beginning of her reign Raziya had to deal with their opposition. 

TTiat Raziya proved herself equal to the occasion can hardly be 
denied. Her very debut to power shows her politically alert per¬ 
sonality. There could be no better time for a coup of the type that 
Raziya planned and so ably carried through. Minhaj correctly remarks 
that ‘she was endowed with all the admirable attributes and quali¬ 
fications necessary for kings .'14 But her sex was her greatest disquali¬ 
fication. This seriously handicapped a free exercise of her great quali¬ 
ties of head and heart. But it was not the cause of her fall. The oppo¬ 
sition against her, as appears from the events of her reign, was 
organized on racial grounds. It was her attempt to offset the power 
of the Turkish nobles by creating a counter-nobility of the non-Turks, 
which excited opposition against her. 

Raziya’s first difficulty arose out of the refusal of Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi, the famous wazir of Iltiitmish, to accept her accession. He 
was supported by such eminent Turkish nobles as Malik Alauddin 
Jani, Malik Saifuddln Kuchi, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz and 
Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. They made a common cause 
against her and marched on Delhi from different directions. With the 
people of Delhi firmly in support of Raziya such an insurrection 
could hardly succeed, but their continued presence in the vicinity of 
Delhi as a rebellious faction created a serious problem for the secu¬ 
rity of her power. Raziya had appointed Malffc Nusratuddin Taisi 
Mu‘izzi governor of Awadh. She now summoned him to her assis¬ 
tance and he marched to help her with his army. But after he had 
crossed the Ganges, he was suddenly attacked and captured by Malik 
Saifuddin Kuchi. He was suffering from some illness and died in 
captivity. There is no reason for thinking that he was killed. Turkish 
slave-officers did not kill each other till Balban reversed their policy; 
and Taisi had been a slave of Mu'izzuddin. 

Raziya made up her mind to break the rebel coalition. She came 
out of the city and pitched her tent on the bank of the Jumiha. 
Encounters between the two forces did not yield any result and mat¬ 
ters were sought to be resolved through other means. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari and Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz secretly 
went over to the side of Raziya, and they planned the arrest of 


14 Minhaj, 185. 
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Nizamul Mulk Junafdi and other rebel maliks. These maliks, however, 
came to know of diis plan and hurriedly left their camps and fled. 
They were relentlessly chased. Malik Saifuddin Kuchi and his brother, 
Fakhniddin, were caught and put to death in prison.iS Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi fled to the Sirmur hills and died there. Malik Alauddin Jani 
was killed at a village, named Nakawan, and his head was brought 
to Delhi.16 Thus all the recalcitrant elements were either crushed or 
brought under control by Raziya. ‘In so defeating them she prevented 
the growth of a dangerous constitutional precedent—that of allowing 
the provincial oflScers a predominant voice in the ruler s appoint- 

ment.'i7 

Having thus cleared the field of rebels, Raziya set about to reor¬ 
ganize the administration. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, who had acted 
as deputy of Nizamul Mulk, was appointed wazir in his place and 
the title of Nizamul Mulk was conferred upon him. The army was 
placed under the charge of Malik Saifuddin Aibek Bahtu and the 
title of ‘Qutlugh Khan’ was conferred upon him, but due to his death 
soon after, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed naib-i 
Ioshkar .The iqta of Lahore was placed under Malik Izzuddin Kabir 
Khan Ayaz. Raziya gave exceptional proof of her political sagacity 
in dealing with the recalcitrant elements and soon, as Minhaj 
observes: ‘From Lakhnauti to Debal all the maliks and amirs sub¬ 
mitted to her authority .T9 

The first campaign undertaken, after settling these affairs, was 
against Ranthambhor, which the Hindu chief had recaptured after 
the death of Iltutmish. Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was ordered 
to march against the Rai. It appears that all that the Malik was able 
to achieve was an easy evacuation of the Turkish maliks and officers 
from the fort.20 The prestige of the Delhi sultanat received a serious 
setback. ‘The Chauhans, thereafter, not only swallowed up the whole 
of north-eastern Rajputana, but also, in alliance with the predatory 
Mewatis, commenced an aggressive guerilla war which they carried, 
towards the end of Mahmud’s reign, right into the Delhi territory 
itseE* A campaign to Gwalior undertaken during this time proved 
equally abortive. 

Raziya had appointed army officers and governors to various iqtas 


15 Ibid., 186-87. 

16 Ibid,, 187. 

17 IHQ, Vol. XVI, 760. 

18 Minjiaf, 187. According to Habibiillah (IHQ, Vol. XVI, 760) the office of naHh-i 
Ioshkar was created by Raziya. 

19 Ibid., 187. 

20 Ibid., 187. 
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immediately after her accession; the ofBcers of the imperial household 
were appointed subsequently. She appointed Malik-i Kabir Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Aitigin as amir-i hafib and Malik Jamaluddin. Yaqut as amir-i 
akhur. The latter appointment2i- was resented by the Turkish maliks 
as Yaqut was an Abyssinian and the assignment had previously been 
held by Turkish oflBcers only. 

However, having set up a loyal and reliable administrative machi¬ 
nery, Raziya thought of having a direct control of affairs. This was 
not possible if she observed purdah and remained in seclusion. Accord¬ 
ing to Isami, the throne on which she sat used to be separated frr)m 
the courtiers and the public by a screen; also the arrangement was 
such that female guards stood next to her and then those related to 
her by ties of blood.22 This arrangement was found to be cumbersome 
and obstructive. Raziya abandoned her female attire and appeared in 
public with the qaha (cloak) and the kulah (hat). She rode out in 
public on the back of an elephant, and started transacting business 
like other rulers of Delhi. The public, Minhaj says, could clearly 
see her. 

Raziya’s more direct and assertive role in the administration and 
the appointment of non-Turks to important posts created an under¬ 
current of hostility amongst the Turkish nobles who began to plan 
her overthrow.23 • 

Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz (generally known as llazar 
Mardah) had been purchased by Iltutmish from the heirs of Malik 
Nasiruddin Husain, who had been slain by the Turks of Ghazni; , but 
dissatisfied with his work as governor of Multan, Iltutmish had dis¬ 
missed him and given him a place, called Pulwal, for his livelihood. 
Ruknuddin Firuz appointed him iqtadar of Sunam, so that he could 
once more take his place among the leading officers. When he joined 
Raziva, she appointed him to Lahore and all its territories. 

We do not know the details, but a plot was being hatched against ' 
Raziya, and Kabir Khan, with the disloyalty and ambition that was 
ingrained in his character, decided to do better than the other slave- 
officers by anticipating their rebellion. But he seems to have been out 
of touch with the conspirators at Delhi; so that when Raziya marched 
against him in 636/1238-39, he crossed the Ravi and fled to the Sodra. 
Since Raziya had decided to pursue him and the land beyond the 

21 Isami’s re&iark that he was the amir-i akhur of the ‘Shah and Shahzada’ (refer¬ 
ring obviously to Iltutmish and Firuz) gives the impression that the appointment was 
not made by Raziya herseif {Futvihus Solatin, 129) but, as Yahya Sirhin^ clearly states, 
he was appointed by her (Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi^ 26). 

. 22 Futtihus Salatin, 128. 

23 Minha], ISB. 
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Sodra was in Mongol hands, he had no alternative but to submit. Hie 
iqta of Lahore was taken from him, but the iqta of Multan, which 
he had held formerly, was taken from Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash Khan 
Aitigin, to whom Iltutmish had assigned it, and was given over 
to him. 

The efiPective rebellion against Raziya now began. Experience had 
proved that since the citi^ns of Delhi supported her, provincial 
governors who marched to diallenge her power at Delhi would be 
risking their necks. Rebellions by individual governors, as the case of 
Kabir Khan had proved, were equally futile. Only the combination 
of a provincial revolt along with the revolt of the Turkish officers of 
her court at a place distant from Delhi could have a chance of success. 
It is obvious also that Raziya could only be deceived by officers whom 
she had herself appointed and on whose loyalty she thought she could 
rely. She had called from the Salt Range to the court Ilchtiyaruddin 
Aitigin, a Qara-Khitai Turk, whom her father had purchased from 
one, Amir Aibek Sunami; she first appointed him iqtadar of Badaun 
and later on gave him the very important p(Mt of amir-i hajih at the 
court. But gratitude was not a virtue of the Turkish slave-officers. The 
conventions of the time demanded that only a person from the Shamsi 
family could ascend the throne, but it was possible to transfer the 
whole control of the administration from the king to a naib or regent. 
But that would be only possible if the nobles elected Aitigin to that 
office along with a new king of whom, as naib, he would be inde¬ 
pendent. So he used the high office to which he had been appointed 
to overthrow his benefactress. Another slave of Iltutmish to whom 
Raziya showed great favour was Ikhtiyaruddin Altunia. He was only 
the sar-chatrdar (head of the canopy-bearers) when Iltutmish died; 
Raziya appointed him first to the iqta of Baran and later on to 
Tabarhinda (or Bhatinda). Surely Raziya had a right to rely on these 
two officers. Nevertheless, while she was away on the Lahore cam¬ 
paign, they planned a complete and effective conspiracy. Minhaj does 
not give us the details; Raziya had put him in charge of the Nasiriya 
College, so the conspirators would not have taken him into their 
confidence. Still what he tells us is significant: 

*As the minds of the Turkish maliks and amirs, who were Shamsi 
slaves, were alienated from Sultan Raziya owing to the high status 
{qurbat) of Jamaluddin Yaqut, an Abyssinian, and there was a firm 
bond of aff^tion and friendship between Aitigin, the amir-i hajib 
and Altunia, the governor of Bhatinda, Aitij^n informed Altui^ 
of the change. So secretly Altunia began to lay the foundations 
of rebellion at Tabarhinda and removed his head from the yoke 
obedience to the Sultan,' 
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In other words, while Raziya was away, Aitigin informed Altunia 
that in case he rebelled, Aitigin would see to the rest. But would he 
go half-and-half with his co-conspirator? The future was to reveal 
that there is no honour among siiw thugs. 

Raziya reached Delhi after settling the afiFair of Kabir Khan on 
9 Ramazan 637/3 April 1240. She heard of Altunia s rebellion on her 
arrival and started for Tabarhinda after ten days. Tn secret some 
amirs at the capital were in league with Altunia*, Minha) tells us. 
But the secret was well kept. As Raziya was out of Delhi, the recal¬ 
citrant elements got the upper hand over her. With her forces standing 
in front of the fort of Tabarhinda, the Turkish amirs raised the 
standard of revolt, put Yaqut to death, arrested Raziya and sent her 
to the fort of Tabarhinda. The Turkish amirs at Delhi, who were 
expecting such a fate for Raziya, were quick to act as soon as the 
news reached them and raised Mu‘izzuddin Bahram to the throne. 

At Delhi, deeming that Raziya was safe in Altunia*s hands, the 
big guns proceeded to distribute the offices of I he court and the iqtas, 
but ignored Altunia's claims. Aitigin was appointed naib-i mamlakat 
and was expected to control the whole administration by virtue of his 
newly-created office. But the new Sultan bad Aitigin assassinated 
within a month or t\^o and Altunia could expect no reward for his 
rebellion. 

Raziya took advantage of this situation and married Altunia24-—an 
alliance which seemed to be of advantage to both. Raziya expected 
to win back her freedom and her throne through this alliance, and 
Altunia saw in it an opportunity to enhance his status. Altunia col¬ 
lected an army of Khokars, Jats and Rajputs25 and won over to his 
side some disgruntled Turkish nobles—^like Malik Qaraqash and Malik 
Salari—and marched towards Delhi with Raziya. Minhaj describes 
their end as follows; Tn the month of Rabi I 638/September-October 
1240 Sultan Mu'izzuddin Bahram marched against them with an army 
from Delhi, and Raziya and Altunia were defeated and driven back; 
when they reached Kaithal all their soldiers deserted them, and they 
fell into the hands of the Hindus and were martyred. They were 
defeated on 24 Rabi I 638/14 October 1240 and Raziya was martyred 
on the following day.' 

One of the most significant events of Raziya’s reign was an attack 
of the Carmathians (or Ismailis) under the leadership of Nur Turk. 

24 According to Yahya Sirhindi (TarikhA Mubarak Shahi, 29), this marriage took 
place in Safar 838/Septeinber 1240. 

. 25 PiOuhus SalMn, 132-37, Isami's account, hqwevcr, is very confused in some 
res|>ects. 
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Minhaj s version of the incident is as follows; A Carmatliian scholar, 
Nuruddin Turk, generally known as Niir Turk, gathered together one 
thousand supporters from Delhi, Gujarat, Sind and the Doab. They 
began to condemn the Hanafi and Shafi'i doctrines and called the 
Sunni utama "Nasibi' and 'Murjf. On 6 Rajab 634/5 March 1237, they 
entered the Jama Masjid from two directions and started killing the 
people who had assembled there to oflFer their Friday prayer. V^lien 
contusion spread, some persons from the city—Nasiruddin Aitam 
Balrami and Amir Nasiri—came armed with spears, steel caps and 
shields. They fought with the ‘Mulahida' while the people threw 
stones at them from the roof of the mosque.26 

This account of Minhaj was, however, contradicted by Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya in one of his mystic gatherings.27 He said that 
Maulana Nur Turk was purer than rain water. Since he condemned 
the ulama of the day for their materialistic pursuits, Minhaj and 
others of his type felt bitterly hostile towards him. May be, this rising 
of the Carmathians in Delhi had nothing to do with the Maulana Nur 
Turk referred to by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya.28 

Raziya, according to Minhaj, ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 
6 days.29 That she was the ablest of the successors of Iltutmish can 
hardly be denied. Very soon after her accession she realized that 
purdah was an impediment in the direct ancf effective control of 
administrative affairs and abandoned it. She discovered that the 
ambition of the Turkish nobles was a serious obstacle to the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order and set about to create a nobility of non- 
Turks as a counterpoise against the Turks. The chain reaction that 
followed this policy overwhelmed Raziya. The impression that there 
was something shady in her preference for Jamaluddm Yaqut is 
absolutely baseless. What antagonized the Turkish maliks and amirs 
against her were the dangers involved in her policy. No reliance can 
be placed on the bachelor Isamfs misogynist approach in dealing 
with Raziya’s character. 

Raziya’s capabilities were best demonstrated in her dealings with 

(a) the recalcitrant provincial governors like Malik Kabir Khan and 

(b) the Khwarazmian governor of Gha 2 m{, Malik Hasan Qarligh. In 
636/1238 Qarligh was dispossessed of his territory by the Mongols 
and he turned to the western provinces of the sultanat of Delhi. He 
sent his son to Delhi, probably to negotiate some sort of military 

26 Minhaj. 189-90. 

27 Fawa*idul Fu*ad, 189. 

28 For detailed discussion see, Nizami, Life and Times of Shaikh Fartduddin 
Gonf-i Shaker, 31-82; SalaHnri DeJM MmduAi Bujhanai, 136-39. 

29 Minhaj, 392. 
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alliance. Raziya received him with courtesy, and tliough she assigned 
the revenues of Baran for his expenses,^ ^e declined to form a 
coalition against the Mongols. This was a sound ftolitical decision and 
saved the sultanat from a Mongol invasion. 

MU'lZZUDDIN BAHBAM SHAH 

Muizzuddin Bahram Shah ascended the throne on 27 Ramazan 
637/21 April 1240, when Raziya was imprisoned at Tabarhinda. The 
maliks and the amirs pledged allegiance to him at the Daulat Khanah 
on 11 Shawwal 637/5 May 1240.31 The historians of the minor 
Abbasid caliphs have distinguished between two types of wazirs—^the 
ordinary wazir and ‘the absolute wazir* (wazir-i mutlaq). The absolute 
wazir could be appointed and dismissed by the caliph, but he was in 
sole charge of the administration with which the caliph had no right 
to interfere. This arrangement did not succeed; either the caliph had 
the absolute wazir assassinated or the absolute wazir planned to have 
the caliph killed. The policy of Raziya naturally drove the Turkish 
slave-officers to the conclusion that it would be best if the actual 
control of the administration was taken away from the Sultan and 
vested in one of themselves, so that their unchallenged supremacy in 
the administration ipay be assured. So a new post, that of naih-i 
mamlakat (also called nudik naih or naih-i mulk), equivalent to the 
English term ‘regent’, was created. Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin was 
selected for the post; the election of Mu‘izzuddin Bahram was made 
subject to his accepting Aitigin as the naih, and the oath of allegiance 
was taken both to the Sultan and to the naih. At the same time the 
post of wazir to be held by Muhazzabuddin was also maintained. So 
there were three claimants to die same power, and any one even with 
a superficial knowledge of the character of the persons concerned 
would have guaranteed the failure of the experiment. The post of the 
naih was really incompatible with the institution of monarchy, but we 
find it appearing and disappearing during the sultanat period. 

Sultan Mu'izzuddin Bahram Shah, according to Minnaj, was a king 
with some commendable qualities; he was shy, informal and had no 
liking either for the formal dress or the outward pomp of kingship. 
But he was also a terroristic and fearless shedder of blood. StiH die 
nobles had only known him as a prince without any authority, and 
they committed the terrible mistake of thinking ihat he could be kept 
on the throne while deprived of the control of the government. It 
only took him two months or less to show that he was the master— 

30 Ibid., 302. 

31 im. 191. 
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not a good master perhaps, but a master nonetheless. He, too, was a 
killer among killers. 

Soon after his appointment as naib, Aitigin took all the strings of 
the administration in his own hands. Amongst his supporters was the 
wazir, Nizamul Mulk Khwaja Muhazzabuddin Muhammad Iwaz. In 
order to further strengthen his position Aitigin married a divorced 
sister of the Sultan, and put a nauhat and an elephant at his gate, 
though these were considered to be the exclusive prerogatives of the 
Sultan. Before a couple of months had passed Muizzuddin Bahram 
began to feel uneasy at the ambitious behaviour of Aitigin and decid¬ 
ed to get rid of him. On 8 Muharram 638/30 July 1240, a religious 
discourse was arranged in the Qasr-i Safed and Aitigin was also 
invited to it. Instigated by the Sultan, two Turkish assassins stabbed 
him to death in the audience hall. The wazir, Muhazzabuddin, was 
also attacked but he recovered from his wounds .32 All this happened 
in Delhi when Raziya was moving towards the capital along with 
Altunia in order to get back her throne. 

Muizzuddin Bahram had appointed Badruddin Sanqar Rumi as 
his amir-i hajib but very soon afterwards he began to suspect him. 
Malik Sanqar also grew apprehensive of the Sultan and began to look 
for an opportunity to remove him. On 17 Safar 639/27 August 1241, 
he convened a secret meeting at the resideAce of the mushiif-i 
mamalik Sadrul Mulk Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi, to which the 
qazi-i mamalik Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi Kabiruddin, Shaikh Muham? 
mad Shami and some other amirs were invited. It was also decided 
to invite the wazir, Nizamul Miulk Muhazzabuddin, to the meeting, 
and the Sadrul Mulk was sent to fetch him for this purpose. When the 
Sadrul MuUc called on the wazir, a confidant of the Sultan was there 
with him, and the wazir hid him at a place where he could hear the 
Sadrul Mulk. When the Sadrul Mulk reported the purpose of his visit 
to the wazir, he told the former that he would start after performing 
his ablutions. In the meantime the Sultan’s confidant rushed to the 
Sultan to report the conspiracy to him. Mu'izzuddin was quick to act 
before the conspirators could disperse and he rounded them up. The 
Sultan probably considered himself too weak to inflict any severe 
punishments on them. All that he could do was either to transfer or 
dismiss the rebels. Badruddin Sanqar was sent as iqtadar to Badaun. 
Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani was dismissed from the office of tihe qazi. 
Qazi Kabiruddin and Shaikh Muhammad Shami left the city in 
nervousness. 

Badruddin Sanqar was, however, not prepared to pass his days in 
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the obscurity of Badaun. Within four months he returned to Delhi 
and was immediately thrown into prison. Subsequently, he and 
Saiyyid Tajuddin All Musawi were both put to death. The murder of 
these nobles frightened other amirs and a gulf began to develop be¬ 
tween them and the Sultan. The wazir exploited the situation to dee¬ 
pen discontent against the Sultan. 

To contemporaries the most significant event of Bahram’s reign 
was the evacuation of Lahore by Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash cm 16 
Jamadi II 639/22 December 1241, and its sack by the Mongols on the 
following day.33 It was a hideous fact but contemporaries overrated 
its significance. Wc have to set it in its proper perspective. 

The conquest of northern India was never a Mongol objective till 
Dawa and Qaidu formed their short-lived empire during the Khalji 
period. During the reign of Ogatai (1227-41) all the resources of 
the Mongol empire in men and material, whi(^ were after all not 
unlimited, were used for an advance in eastern Europe. Still plunder¬ 
ing was a regular source of income for the Mongol empire and its 
officers had complete discretionary power in the matter. 

When Jalaluddin Mankbami said farewell to Afghanistan, he left 
the region in charge of Malik Saifuddin Hasan and his Qarligh fol¬ 
lowers; and Saifuddin established his unstable regime over Kirman 
(the former capital Yalduz), Ghazni and Bunyan.34 All these places 
had been subjected to plunder and massacres under the supervision 
of Ogatai himself, but the industry of the countryside peasantry may 
have produced something still. Seeing no other alternative, Saifuddin 
Qarli^ submitted to the Mongols, paid a tribute and accepted 
Mongols shuhnas as "residents’ at his court; and the same policy was 
followed by the maliks of Ghur and Khurasan. Meanwhile Malik 
Tajuddin Niyaltigin, a Khwarazmian ojBficer, had made himself power¬ 
ful in Sistan and the Mongols besieged him in the ark (fort) of Sistan 
for nineteen months (1228-29); the garrison died of a strange epidemic 
which killed its victims in three days, and the few who survived die 
epidemic and the long siege were killed by the Mongols.35 This was 
rouglily die situation in the region to the north-west of India at the 
time of Ogatai’s accession. 

Oudarwarta, the chief Mongol commander, died during the siege 
of Sistan, and Tair Bahadur, who had shown considerable valour 

33 Ibid., 195. But elsewhere (396) he puts the sack of Lahore in Jamadi I a.h. 639. 

34 It is impossible to identify Bunyan and Kirman with any existing places; they 
seem to have disappeared or else their names have been changed. It is impossible to 
accept Raverty’s contention that *Binan' was in the Salt Range; Minhaj definitely 
Implies that it was somewhere in Afghanistan. 

85 Ibid., 388-91. 
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during the operations, was appointed by Ogatai in his place. We may 
safely assume that Tair Bahadur had large discretionary powers and 
complete control of his subordinates; nevertheless, he had to depend 
upon his own resources. So we find him doing nothing for some years. 
But in A.H. 637 (1239-40) he summoned all his forces and sudden¬ 
ly attacked Saifuddin Qarligh; Saifuddin was defeated and left 
Ghazni, Kirman and Bunyan in the hands of Mongol agents 
{gumashtas) and fled towards Multan and Sind.^® 

The Mongol conquest of Lahore has been referred to by Minhaj 
at several places, but his detailed description is as foUows.37 

‘In the year a.h. 639 (12 July 1241-42) it was decided that tlie 
Mongol armies should march on Lahore. Muizzuddin Bahram was 
king of Delhi, Kabir Khan Ayaz was governor of Multan and Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash was governor of Lahore. When Tair Bahadur, 
who was controller {mutasarrif) of Herat and Badghiz, and other 
noyans, who were controllers of Ghur, Ghazni, Garmsir and Tukharis- 
tan, reached the bank of the Indus, Kabir Khan, in order to maintain 
his dignity put the chatr (canopy) over his head, collected his soldiers 
and prepared for a holy war (as an independent ruler). When this 
news reached the camp of the Mongols, their determination to march 
on Lahore was confirmed and they reached the gates of the city. 

‘There were neither provisions nor arms at* Lahore nor any unity 
of hearts among its citizens. Many of the inhabitants were merchants, 
who had travelled in the northern regions, like Khurasan and Turkis- 
tan, during the Mongol regime, and out of regard for their future 
welfare every one of them had obtained a security tablet {paiza) from 
the Mongol authorities. Owing to this (false) sense of security, they 
did not help Malik Qaraqash in defending the fort-walls or fighting 
the Mongols. As the Turkish and Ghurid amirs were afraid of Bahram 
Shah, they would not collect together and no timely help could reach 
Lahore from Delhi. The struggle before the gates of Lahore continued 
for a long time; the Mongols placed munfaniqs round the Lahore fwt 
and smashed its ramparts. Malik Qaraqash fought to the limits of his 
capacity, but he knew of the differences of opinion among the citizens, 
and the qazis and other distinguished men, whom he appointed to 
protect tne rampart, were guilty of gross negligence. Qaraqash con¬ 
cluded that it was beyond his power to protect the city and that the 
affair would end in disaster. So under the pretext of making a night- 
attack, he came out of the city (on 16 Jamadi II 639/22 December 
1241), broke throu^ the Mongol army by a sudden onslaught and 

36 tbid., 302. 

37 Ibid., 302-06. 
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started for Delhi. But in the darkness of the night Qaraqash’s own 
haram was separated from him, and some of his followers slipped 
down from their horses in the tumultuous darkness and hid themselves 
among the graveyards or in deep caverns. Many of his soldiers and 
persons from his own haram were killed.’ 

Next day when the citizens and the remaining soldiers of the 
Lahore garrison came to know of Qaraqash s flight, they were quite 
broken hearted. The Mongols captmed the city and began their 
massacres in every muhalla. The inhabitants had no alternative but to 
fight back. Minhaj tells us of two groups, one led by the kotwal, 
Aqsanqar, and the other led by Dindar Muhanunad, the armr-i aldiur, 
who fought as long as breath remained in their bodies. Aqsanqar 
came face to face with Tair Bahadur and each inflicted a mortal spear- 
wound on the other ‘so that Tair went to hell while Aqsanqar hurried 
to paradise*. Minhaj asserts that the Mongol loss was heavy. About 
30,000 to 40,000 horsemen and at least 80,000 horses were killed. 
‘There was no one in the Mongol camp who had not suffered from a 
wound of spear, sword or arrow; many of their bahadurs and noyans 
were sent to hell.* 

To the surprise of every one the Mongols retreated after the sack 
of Lahore. Then the Khokars and other tribesmen came to the city to 
find if anything wortlf seizing had been left. But they were put to the 
sword by Qaraqash who had returned. While flying from Lahore he 
had hidden gold-ingots and other state-treasure at a well-marked 
place under the water of the Ravi; it was not discovered by the 
Mongols and he got it all back. ‘On the second day after the Mongol 
conquest of Lahore, merchants from Khurasan and Trans-Oxiana 
brought the news that Ogalai was dead.’SS The Yasas of the Mongols 
demanded that all campaigns must stop at the death of the Qa-an. 
The central government of the Mongols came, in accordance witih ihe 
Yasas, under the control of Ogatai’s senior widow, Turakina Khatun, 
till the election of the next Qa-an. Minhaj is not ccsrrect in stating that 
Mongol custom required all campaigns to stop for a year and a half 
(which the Mongols consider equal to three years) after the death of 
the Qa-an, but that was probably the accepted opinion at Delhi. 

Kabir Khan Ayaz had repudiated his allegiance to Delhi, but he 
died in a.h. 639 (1241-42), apparently soon after the sack of Ldbore. 
He was succeeded by his son, Tajuddin Abu Bakr Ayaz. Tajuddin was 
a brave fighter; he defeated the Qarlighs several times before the gate 
of Multan and is said to have brou^t the whole of Sind under his 


88 Ibid., 235-30. 
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control. But he was destined to die young and with him die short¬ 
lived Ayazi dynasty of Sind disappeared. 

Sultan Muizzuddin considered this an opportune moment to 
demand fresh expressions of loyalty and allegiance from the leaders 
of the people. He assembled them in the Qasr-i Safed and asked 
Minhajus Siraj to address them. A seasoned orator and preacher as 
Minhaj was, he soon moved the people to a pitch that they pledged 
their allegiance anew to the Sultan. Mu izzuddin, however, could not 
enjoy their fealty for long. His excessive devotion to a religious eccen¬ 
tric, Ayyub, at whose instance he threw Qazi Shamsuddin of Mihr 
under the feet of an elephant, alienated the sympathies of the people 
and made them definitely hostile to him. 

The Sultan despatched Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, along with other amirs, to check the advance 
of the Mongols and guard the north-western frontier. When the royal 
forces reached the bank of the Bias, Khwaja Muhazzabuddin sent a 
secret message to the Sultan saying: ‘These amirs and Turks will 
never become obedient. It is advisable that an edict be issued by 
your Majesty directing myself and Qutbuddin Hasan to destroy all the 
amirs and Turks by readily available methods so that the country may 
be clear (of them).’ it was a master stroke of duplicity for enraging the 
Turkish nobles against the Sultan. Muizzuddi^, without giving to all 
aspects of the matter the careful consideration it deserved, wrote an 
edict to this effect and despatched it to the camp. Muhazzabuddin’s 
trick was successful. He showed the edict to the Turkish amirs, who in 
their extreme anger even pledged themselves to Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s 
dethronement at the suggestion of Muhazzabuddin. As soon as the 
Sultan came to know of tfiis insurrection of the amirs, he sent Shaikhul 
Islam Saiyyid Qutbuddin to pacify the army. Shaikhul Islam, how¬ 
ever, changed his mind when he reached the rebel camp, and not only 
expressed his sympathy with the amirs but returned to the capital 
with the rebellious army. Minhajus Siraj and some other ulama were 
asked to allay the sedition and bring round the rebellious army, but 
all their persuasions failed. Hostilities went on from February to May 
1242, and there were considerable casualties on both sides. According 
to Minhaj, it was due to the evil influence of a farrash, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah Famikhi, over the Sultan that no amicable settlement 
could be arrived at. Minhajus Siraj himself was assailed for his sup¬ 
port to the Sultan. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin hired assassins and paid 
them 3,000 jitdb in order to attack him, but he was saved by his 
slaves. 

On 8 Ziqad 639/10 Mav 1242, the amirs and the Turks occupied 
the town and imprisoned Mu izzuddin Bahram Shah. On the 13th of 
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the same month he was put to death. The total period dP his rei^ was 
two years, one month and a half. 

SULTAN ALAUDDIN MAS‘UD SHAH 

Malik Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan (sometimes referred to as 
Balban-i Buzurg or the elder Balban) was one of the most ambitious 
of the Turkish slave-officers. He claimed to be the leader of the rebels, 
and since his troops entered Delhi on the first day of the capitulation 
of the city, he took advantage of that fact to capture the royal residence 
of Iltutmish, which our authorities refer to as the Daulat Khana, but 
which seems to have consisted of two palaces, the Qasr-i Safed and 
the Qasr4 Firuzah. Having taken possession of the palaces, Kishlu 
Khan mounted the throne and ordered himself to be proclaimed king. 
The Turkish slave-officers had killed two successors of Iltutmish and 
were about to kill the third. But they were not prepared either for 
a diange of d^asty or for recognizing the legality of the way in which 
Kishlu Khan had seized the throne—i.e. merely by seizing Ihe palaces 
and without the consent of his Turkish fellow-officers. The rebel nobles, 
such as Ikhtiyaruddin, governor of Kuhram, Tajuddin Sanjar Qutluq, 
Nusratuddin Itmar and other amirs met at the mausoleum of Iltutmish. 
Kishlu Khan had been proclaimed king only once when they ordered 
the proclamation to stop. Kishlu realizing his weakness joined the 
other nobles and gave up his claim to the throne in return for one 
elephant and the governorship of Nagaur. 

The nobles then set free three Shahzadas —Nasiruddin, Jalaluddin 
and Alauddin Masud—^and ‘took them from the Qasr-i Safed (White 
Palace) to the Qasr-i Firuzah (Turquoise Palace) in the Daulat Khana’. 
They proclaimed Alauddin Mas'ud, son of Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, as 
king and called upon the people to accept him. The next item on 
their programme was the distribution of central offices and iqtas. 
Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed naib-i mamlakat and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddin Nizamul Mulk was made wazir and Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash was appointed amir-i hajib. Qazi Imaduddin 
Muhammad Shafurqani replaced Minhajus Sira] as Head Qazi.^^ 

89 It was the policy of our author, Minhaj, to keep on good tenns with aU partia, 
but it was not possible for him to remain in office during Muhazzabuddin’s regime. He 
tells us that he resigned the office of the Chief Qazi four days after the fall of Delhi, 
and though Mahazzabuddin had been killed, Shafurqani could not be dismissed. So on 
9 Rajab a.h. 640 (2 January 1243) our author started for his two years’ journey to 
Lakhnauti. He expresses his gratitude to Tajuddin Qutluq, the governor rf Badaun, 
and to Qamruddin Qiran Tamar Khan, the governor of Awadh, Izzuddin Tughril 
Tughan Khan, the governor of Lakhnauti, had invaded Kara with his army and boats. 
Under a normal government this would have meant hi^ treason. But was not 
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These appointments apart, adjustments were also made in the iqtas 
and assignments held by some important maliks. Nagaur, Mandor 
and Ajmer were assigned to Malik Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan; 
Badaun was made over to Malik Tajuddin Sanjar Qutluq. 

Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, inordinately ambitious as he was, 
assumed considerable power and authority. He established a muhat 
and put an elephant at his door. He also appropriated Koil to his 
iqta. He had incited the Turkish amirs against Bahram Shah but now 
lie deprived them of all power. He should have known better die 
persons he was dealing with; the Turkish slave-officers treated eadi 
otlier like brothers—as the case of Kishlu Khan had shown—^but they 
would tolerate no nonsense from a Tazik. So on 2 Jamadi I 640/28 
October 1242 they united to slay him in the army-camp on the plain 
before the city by the side of Hauz Rani (Rani Tank). The office of 
the wazir was then entrusted to Sadrul Mulk Najmuddin Abu Bakr; 
Bahauddin Balban, who had got Hansi for his iqta after the fall of 
Delhi, was appointed amir-i hajih and Malik Qaraqash, the former 
amir-i hajib, was sent to Bayana as its governor. 

Bahauddin Balban, who obtained the title of Ulugh Khan and the 
post of naib-i mamlakat, including the complete command of the 
army, on 7 October 1249, was one of the later additions to the Tur¬ 
kish slave-officers of Iltutrnish. We know nodiing for certain about 
his origin. During the turmoil of the Mongol invasion he was brought 
from Turkistan to Baghdad and purchased by Khwaja Jamaluddin 
Basri. Jamaluddin brought him along with other Turkish slaves by 
way of Gujarat to Delhi in a.h. 630 (1232-33). According to Minhaj, 
Iltutrnish purchased all the other Turkish slaves on account of 
Bahauddin Balban and after some time appointed him to the post of 
hhasadar. Among the Turkish slave-officers of India he also met his 
uterine brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who later on got the title of Kashli 
Khan; his father’s brother’s sou, Nusratuddin Sher Khan, had also 
been purchased by Iltutrnish. This is the only group of blood-rela¬ 
tions which we find among the known Turkish slave-officers.40 

Minhaj’s concern. Tughan gave him a right royal reception and took him to Lakhnauti, 
He was to return to Delhi unde- strange circumstances. 

40 On the principle that gratitude is a necessary virtue, Minhaj has given a 
biography of his patron at the end of his Tabaqa on the Shamsi Maliks (281-324). 
This is what Minhaj tells us, but not from his personal knowledge. ‘The father of 
Ulugh and the father of Sher Khan were sons of the same mother and father. 
They were descended from the Ilbari Khans and were khans of ten-thousand house¬ 
holds. Their descent is well known among the Ilbari Turks of Turkistan. At present 
(i.e. in A.D. 1260) the sons of their uncles are ruling the tribe as its chiefs. I ham 
heard this from Karbat Khan Sanjar/ Several objections may be raised against this 
account. The author, an expert theologian and judge, fabricates evidence but takes 
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During the reign of Ruknuddin Firuz, Ulugh Khan fled to Hindustan 
with some other Turks and was captured and thrown into prison. 
During the reign of Raziya, he was again appointed khasadar and 
later on became amir-i shikar. The reign of Bahram Shah brought 
him the office of amir-i akhur. Malik Badruddin Sanqar Rumi, wo 
was amir-i hafib at the time, took a paternal interest in him; B^aud- 
din Balban was appointed to the iqta of Rewari and sent there. 
When the officers besieged Bahram Shah in Delhi, Balban surpassed 
all Turkish and Tazik rebels in the courage he displayed. His imme* 
diate reward was the governorship of Hansi; after the murder dE 
Muhazzabuddin he was appointed anir-i hajib. 

Since the wazir did nut count and tlie post of naib-i mamlakat 
seems to have vanished for the time-being, Bahauddin Balban had 
no rival at the court and he could guide the young Sultan as he 
thought best. It is necessary to examine the character and policy of 
the politician who was, with one short interval, to be the power 
behind the throne for the next quarter of a century and the Sultan 
of Delhi for two decades. Since he won no great battle and designed 
no classic campaigns, like Alauddin Khalji, we cannot list him among 
India’s organizers of victory. Sincr; to the very end of his life he 
retained all the prejudices and shortcomings of the Turkish slave- 
aristocracy, to which he belonged, and looked with great contempt 
at the children of the soil, we cannot class him among the great rulers 
of India. After all, there is no gi^at or good work we can remember 
him by. But though extremely ambitious, he was gifted with wisdom, 
foresight and caution—^specially with caution, for while doing nothing 
great or good, he never took a false step. Tlie fate of Ikhtiyaruddin 
Aitigin had been a sufficient warning of the dangers that lay in the 
attempt at a rapid climb to power. Balban would proceed differently. 


due care that the fabrication should be discovered by careful readers. Karbat Khan, 
who owed his appointment as iqtadar oE Awadh to Ulugh Khan, is quoted as Minhafs 
authority; but since Karbat Khan had been dead for over a decade, no reference to 
him by contemporaries would be possible. In a biographical note (No. 15} on Karbat 
Khan in the same Tabaqa, Minhaj definitely says that he was a Qipchaq (Nordi 
Caspian) Turk; if so, he would have no means of knowing the conditions of Turkistan. 
The statement that Balban’s cousins were ruling as chiefs in Turkistan in A.D. 12tK> 
really confesses that the author is fabricating a legend. 

Isami (173), who knew that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban was to aiuiihilate the 
dynasty of his roaster, credits Iltutmish with insight into the future and says that ho 
refused to purchase Balban owing to the mischievous ambition that was visible on his 
face. But the wazir, Junaidi, purchased him on behalf of tlie Sultan and Iltutmish 
accepted this as a decision of fate. Balban was first assigned duty in the royal stables, 
but there was a protest from the Turkish oflBcers on the ground that this duty was 
too' degrading for one of them and Balban’s status was raised. 
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He would build up a party of his own among the Turkish officers, who 
dominated the court and controlled the provinces, and then wait 
patiently for what the future had in store. But if Bahauddin Balban 
formed a party of his own, an opposition party was also sure to appear. 
Minhaj does not try to hide the fact that his success excited the 
resentment of his peers. ‘The political status {kar-i daulat) of Ulugh 
Khan rose so that other maliks began to envy his good fortune and 
the thorns of jealousy began to pierce their hearts. But God had 
decided that he would be greater than others; so while their jealousy 
increased, the fragrance of the aloes-wood of his power also increased 
in the censer of time.*4i 

Alauddin Mas‘ud is praised by all historians for appointing ‘with 
the consent of all the maliks and amirs* his uncle’s sons,42 Jalaluddin 
and Nasirudin, to the governorships c<f Kanauj and Bahraich respec¬ 
tively on 1 Shawwal a.h. 640 (24 March 1243). There was, however, 
another aspect of the affair. Two shahzadas of the family of Iltutmish 
were now available as ‘alternatives'* to the Sultan, if need arose. 
Balban was to derive the greatest advantage from this fact, though 
all Turkish officers agreed in the matter. 

Meanwhile there were troubles both in the east and the west of 
the kingdom. 

When Iltutmish dismissed Malik Alauddin fani from the governor¬ 
ship of Lakhnaiiti, he appointed to that high post a slave of his, 
Saifiiddin Aibek, whom he had purchas<jd from the heirs of Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Chust Qaba and given the title of ‘Yaghan Tut*. ‘Yaghan Tut*, 
who had been governor of Bihar, moved on to Lakhnauti, and Malik 
Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, another Turkish .slave-officer, was 
appointed to Bihar.42 Wlien ‘Yaghan Tut* died in a.h. 631 (7 October 
1233-24), Iltutmish appointed Tughan Khan to succeed him. 

After the death of Iltutmish, Aibek Aur Khan, a brave but hastv 
Turk, who was muqta of (the city of) Lakhnauti, fought a battle with 
Tughan Khan, but was slain by an arrow-shot of the latter. ‘This 
brought both sides of Lakhnauti, one known as Ral on the side of 
Lahkot and the other known as Birand on the side of Deokot, within 
the control of Tughan Khan.*44 Tughan sent his messengers to Raziya 
and was distinguished by the grant of a chair (canopy) and the red 

41 Minhaj, 286. Minhaj only refers to our hero as Bahauddin Uluj^ Khan Balban; 
the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’ was taken by Balban at his accession and is not used by 
Minhaj. 

42 Reading har du hani 'anum (two uncle’s sons) for har du'em (both uncles) in 
the printed text (rf Minhaj, 190. 

43 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 5. 

44 Ibid., 243. 
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banner. Tughan got plenty of spoils by plundering Tirhut, but he 
sent presents to Delhi and remained loyal during the reign of Bahram 
Shah. 

*But at the beginning of the reign of Alauddin Mas ud, Tughan's 
adviser (kad-khuda\ B^andri Hilal Saudani, advised him to capture 
the territories of Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and even to entertain 
higher ambitions.' In days gone by when Tughan was amir-i akhur, 
Iltutmish had appointed Malik Qamruddin Qiran Tamar Khan as his 
deputy (i.e, as naib-i amir-i akhur). This had led to an intense hatred 
between them. On the death of Nusratuddin Taisi, Raziya had 
appointed Tamar governor of Awadh, and Tughan's movements 
against the territories of the sultanat may have been due to his hatred 
of Tamar; but he was unable to achieve anything and went back to 
Lakhnauti. 

About 1243 the Rai of Jajnagar, Nara Sinha I, began to molest 
the frontiers of Lakhnauti. Tughan marched into the territory of 
Jajnagar or Orissa and got defeated on 17 April 1244, at a place 
which Minhaj (who was present) calls ‘Katanin*. Tughan Khan 
appealed to Delhi for help and Tamar Khan was ordered to march 
to his assistance. Next year the Oriya army took the offensive. They 
slew Karimuddin Laghiri, the muqta of Lahkot and a number of 
Musalmans and reacmed the gates of Lakhnauti on 17 April 1244. 
But just then fast messengers brought the news that help was com¬ 
ing from Delhi and the Oriya army retreated. 

Tamar fought a battle outside Lakhnauti with Tughan, whom he 
had been sent to support, and succeeded in driving Tughan into the 
city. Tughan asked our historian, Minhaj, to settle terms of peace. It 
was arranged that Tughan woultl hand over the province of Lakh¬ 
nauti to Tamar and go back to Delhi with the officers who had been 
sent with Tamar. They reached Delhi on 23 July 1244; Tughan was 
well received and appointed to the vacant governorship of Awadh. 
Two great provinces of the sultanat had changed hands, and the 
central government had no control over the matter. Both Tamar and 
Tughan died on the same night about two years later.45 

The affairs in the w’est were managed better. Kabir Khan had 

45 For biographies of Tughan and Tamar, see Minhaj, Tabaqa 22. Minhaj cotild 
not be reappointed to his old post because it was not \^cant, but he was apptrinted 
Director of the Nasiriah College with the power of managing all its endowments; 
simultaneously he could be appointed qazi of Gwalior, for the simple reason that 
Gwahor was not within the empire; but what endeared him to the public were his 
sermons (tazhb) in the Jama Mosque of Dehli. Years later Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
expreaed his appreciation of these sermons. His appointm^t tq the two posts W48 
due to die recommendations of Rahauddin Balban. 
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declared himself independent at Uchch. But neither he nor his son, 
Abu Bakr, were destined to enjoy their independence obtained 
throu^ treason to the Delhi sultanat. After Abu Bakr s death, Uchch 
had been in charge of a khwaja-sera, Aqsanqar, who was amir-i dad^ 
and the kotwal, Mughisuddin. It was natural that Mankutah, a 
Mongol general, should march to the capital of tliis disorganized 
principality, which had cast off the yoke of Delhi but had no king of 
its own, in a.h. 643 (1245-46). It was even more natural that the sur¬ 
viving officers of the Ayazi dynasty should once more desire to come 
under the protection of the Delhi sultanat. Though other amirs were 
hesitant, Balban was firm in advising the Sultan to march against 
die Mongols. His plan was not to fight but to cause Mankutah to fly 
back by various tricks. And in this he succeeded. On 5 Sha*ban 
A.H. 643 (27 December 1245) when the Indian army had reached the 
Ravi at Lahore, news was brought that the Mongols had raised the 
siege of Uchch and were flying back after setting free their Hindu 
and Muslim captives. The Delhi army marched up to the river Sodra 
and reached Delhi again on 12 Zil Hij a.h. 643 (30^April 1246). This 
campaign brought back Lahore, which had lost its importance for 
die time-being, along with Uchch and Multan within the Delhi 
sultanat. It also brought Bahauddin Balban to the forefront. But he 
was conscious of the jealousy of his fellow Turkish slave-officers and 
in the next step he took—the conspiracy to replace Sultan Alauddin 
Mas'ud by Nasiruddin Mahmud—^he managed to carry all senior 
Turkish officers with him and asked nothing for himself. 

Minhaj, who had praised Alauddin at his accession as an esteem- 
able prince, now changes his attitude to express the new thoughts of 
his patron. ‘During the last campaign*, he tells us, 

'a body of worthless people had obtained access to Sultan 
Alauddin in secret and incited him to undesirable actions. He 
began to arrest and kill the maliks and was determined on this. 
His former praiseworthy qualities were changed, and he took to 
enjoyments, pleasures and hunting to such an extent that it began 
to affect the work of the government, and the affairs of the state 
were totally neglected. All maliks and amirs by common agree¬ 
ment wrote secret letters to Sultan Nasiruddin and asked him to 
come to Delhi.'4fl 

*On 23 Muharram a.h. 644 (10 June 1246) after a reign of four 
years, a month and a day, Alauddin Mas ud was thrown into prison, 
where he met the mercy of God.* On the same day his successor 
ascended the throne. 


4fl Ibid., 201. 
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GENEALOGY 

Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmitd was die grandson of Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, and not his son, as is often erroneously stated. Isami, 
whose ancestors were officers of the Delhi court, is very clear about 
the matter: ‘When Shahzada Nasiruddin, son of Iltutmish, the con¬ 
queror of Hind, died at Lakhnauti, he left a son who was bom after 
his death .’1 Ferishta speaks in the same strain. ‘The name of the 
eldest son of Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish was Nasiruddin. After he 
{Shahzada Nasimddin) had died in the territory of Lakhnauti, this 
son (Sultan Nasimddin), who was Shahzada Nasimddin’s youngest 
son, was bora. Out of love (for his deceased son) Iltutmish gave him 
the same name and strove to educate him.'2 Iltutmish obviously 
wanted the young baby to be considered his son and not his grandson 
for dynastic reasons; so we should not be surprised at the fact that he 
was called the son (ihn) of Iltutmish all his life. Minhaj writes: 
‘Sultan Nasiruddin N^hmud, son of the Sultan, partner (qasim) of the 
Amiml Muminin, was bom after the death of {Shahzada) Nasiruddin 
at Delhi. Iltutmish gave him the name and title of his eldest son and 
.sent his mother to live in a palace in the village of Loni, so that she 
may bring him up thercs'-'^ Sultan Iltutmish could not have put away 
his wife for bearing him a son. Nasimddin Mahmud’s mother mar¬ 
ried a Turkish officer, Qutlugh Khan; this could hardly have been 
possible for a widow of Iltutmish. 

accession, policy and character 

We do not know when Nasimddin was taken from the Loni 
palace to be interned in the Daulat Khana; if his government of 
Bahraich was good, the credit must go to die officers in charge, for 
he was too young to govern a district. Born in 1229, he must have 
been sixteen or seventeen when the Turkish maliks invited him to 
Delhi. His mother gave out that he was sick and that she was taking 
him to the capital for treatment. She put him in her own litt^ during 
the day, but at night he put on a veil and rode on a horse. So 

1 Isami (Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s edition), 140. 

2 Foishte, I, 70. Ferishta obviously implies that Shahzada Nasimddin had left 
other sons also. Shahsada Jalaluddin, to whom references are m a d e hereafter, was 
probably a step-brother of Sultan Nasimddin, < 

3 Minhaj, 201-2. 



ACXaSSSION, POLICY AND CHARACTER . ; 

accompanied by a few horsemen and footmen he reached Delltf as 
so(m as possible and only those involved in the conspiracy knew of 
his coming. On 23 Muharram 644/27 Maty 1246 he ascended the 
throne at the Qasr-i Sabz; two days later he held a durbar in the 
audience hall of Qasr-i Firuzah and the people pledged allegiance to 
him. 

Sultan Nasiruddin is generally painted as a man of saintly disposi¬ 
tion, who had little interest in political or administrative afFairs, 
being all the time devoted to prayers and religious observances.^ 
This assessment ignores the basic facts of his life. A deeper analysis 
of the pulls and pressures of the time leads us to the conclusion tfiat 
if he turned to religious devotions and rites, it was to escape from 
the terrors of political life. He was essentially political in outlook, 
and that he could keep his head on his shoulders for twenty years 
under these circumstances is no mean compliment to his political 
tact and adroitness. 

During the decade that had passed since Iltutmish's death (1236- 
46) four princes of the royal dynasty had been placed on the tihrone 
and then deposed and put to death. It was a warning to the young 
man of sixteen; the Shamsi maliks were his sole support; they were 
also his only source of danger. He was prepared to obey them for he 
had no other choice. "He sought the goodwill af the leaders of the 
army,* Isami tells us, ‘and was from his heart the well-wisher of 
every one of them.* The surrender was absolute. "He expressed no 
opinion without their prior permission; he did not move his hands or 
feet except at their order. He would neither drink water nor go to 
sleep except with their knowledge.* This led at least to one good 
result. ‘He reigned (or seemed to reign) like a free man and not like 
the (previous) harassed Shahzadas.*^ So long as the Shamsi maliks 

4 Minhaj attributes to the king every martial, administrative and religious virtue 
he can think of, but the following sentence with which he ends his praises proves 
that he did not wish us to take him seriously. ‘According to the unanimous opinion of 
contemporaries (these virtues) were not found in any sultan of the post or in any of 
the emperors (muktk) d ancient times.’ (207). Minhaj had to praise both his patrons; 
so we find him giving the title of ‘Sultan’ to Bahauddin Bdban and of ‘Sultanus 
Salatin’ to Nasiruddin Mahmud. In the fifteenth year of the reign Minhaj remarks: 
*Thou^ according to the TVaditions of the Prophet, Ulugh Khan has the status of a 
fa^er widr reference to die king, he is more obedient and submissive than a thousand 
newly-purchased slaves.’ (320). 

5 Vwti, unlike Minhaj, does not talk as if there were two sovereigns and die 
picture he gives is sufficientiy clear. *I have heard’, he says, ‘that Ulu^ Khan served 
die king and controlled all his affairs; die king lived in the palace and Uhi^ Khan 
govern^ the empire.’ The long list d religious virtues attrffmted to Nasiruddin by 
tradMmi is first put together ^ Isami. The Sultan took nothing frmn die public 
reventm bd 9t(nie4 hi? liveljho^ by nuking co|ries of 9aKUi and selling thent 
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were united, Nasiniddin had no difficulty; he would sit dn die 
throne and give the (nrders they recommended to him. But his diffi¬ 
culties would arise if the Shamsi maliks were broken into two nearly 
balanced parties and he would be risking his neck if he did not join 
the winning CToup. But in the early years of his reign his path was 
clear. Bahauddin Balban was the chief malik at the capital and the 
Sultan just did what Balban asked him to do. Among other things it 
was Balban’s policy to take the royal standards (which included the 
Sultan) for a campaign every winter against the Mongols, indepen¬ 
dent Hindu chiefs or rebellious maliks. Minhaj recounts the events 
year by year for the first fifteen years and it will be convenient for 
us to do the same with some necessary digressions. 

FIRST REGNAL YEAR, 644 (19 MAY 1246-47) 

Bahauddin Balban decided on a military demonstration on the 
north-western frontier. There was no enemy to fight, but the Khokar 
chief had acted as a guide to the Mongols, ‘for the simple reason that 
the government of Delhi was unable to protect the Indus frontier. 
The royal standards started from Delhi in Rajab (November/ 
December 1246) and the Ravi was crossed on 10 March 1247. The 
royal standards remained at the Sodra river, but Bahauddin Balban 
was sent forward to* plunder the Salt Range (Koh-i Jud) and the 
precincts of Ninduna. He reached the Indus but had to return as no 
cultivated village or town had been left anywhere and no provisions 
could be obtained for the army. The Sultan started back from the 
Sodra on 15 March 1247. Balban and his troops probably returned 
later. 

SECOND REGNAL YEAR, 645 (8 MAY 1247-48) 

There was a civil war among the Mongols; so Bahauddin Balban 
decided on a campaign in the Doab. A fort called Talsindah, built 
by a Hindu chief in the Kanauj district, was taken after a stiff fight. 
The royal standards reached Kara on 17 March 1248. From here 
Balban was sent against a Hindu chief, whose name is incorrectly 
written as ‘Dulki wa Mulki’. ‘He was a rana in the territory between 

secretly. Tie was one of the chosen people of God, always al»(»‘bed in thoughts of 
Allah... Sontte people say he was a saint, while others put him among the pn^hets... 
I have heard so many good tilings of this famous king that I cannot recount them all.' 
(150-1). 

We have no business to question the sincerity of Nasiruddin's religious devotions; 
where Isami after the passage of a century saw so much smoke, there must have T)o« 
some fire. But no one claims that Nasiniddin, like the Umajqmd Caliph Umar H, con¬ 
sidered administrative matters on the basis of any religious principles Of t h a t he had 
anj' indoence on the policy of the state, * 
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the Jumna and Kalinjar/ The rana defended his place from morning 
to sunset and fled at night. What he could not take away fell into 
Balban s hands. The royal standards reached Delhi on 20 May 1248. 
Minhaj says that he wrote a short book of verse on the campaign, 
called Na$ir-i Namah; and in reward for it the king gave him an 
annual in am (gift), which he had been getting regularly, and Balban 
gave him a village in Hansi, the income of which was 30,000 jitals. 
Jalaluddin Mas ud Shah, the king's step-brother, who was the muqta 
of Kanauj, came to see him and was granted the iqtas of Sambhal and 
Badaun. But after some time a sudden fear seized him and he fled 
from Sambhal to Santurgarh in the Sirmur hills, where he could 
expect the protection of the rana of the place. 

THIRD REGNAL YEAR, 646 (26 APRIL 1248-49) 

The king did not go far, but Balban and the malflcs were sent 
with a large army to attack Ranthambhor and to plunder the 
Kohpayah erf Mewat and the territories erf Bahar Deva, who was The 
greatest of the rais of Hindustan*. Minhaj's account does not hide the 
fact that the campaign was a failure. Malik Bahauddin Aibek was 
killed by the Hindus at the foot of the Ranthambhor fort while 
Balban was fighting on another side. The discomfited army reached 
Delhi on 18 May 1249. 

Charges were brought against the chief qazi of the empire, 
Imaduddin Shafurqani, and he was dismissed from his post at the 
Qasr4 Safed on 29 March 1249; Qazi Jalal Kashani was appointed in 
his place on 11 June 1250. 

FOURTH REGNAL YEAR, 647 (16 APRIL 1249-50) 

There was, according to Minhaj, a general desire that the daughter 
of Bahauddin Balban should be me queen or malka-i fahan; so she 
was married to the king on 2 August 1249. The following appoint¬ 
ments were made on 16 October 1249. Bahauddin Balban was given 
the ofiice of regent or naib-i manilakat with full power to control the 
army and the administration*, and in consonance with his new post 
hi$ status was raised from that of a irialik to that of a Than*. The title 
Ulugh Khan or Premier Khan was considered most appropriate. 
Ulugh's younger brodier, Saifuddin Aibek, who had formerly been 
amir4 akhur, was appointed to the post erf omlr-i hafib, now vacated 
by Ulugh and enrolled among the Khans with the title of Kashli 
idban. Malik Tajuddin Tabar Khan was appointed naib-i amir-i hafib 
and Alauddin Ayaz Raihani (son of the historian Minhaj) was ap« 
pointed naib4 vakddar. Ikhtiyaruddin Aibek Mui-daraz (erf the long 
hair) was promoted from die post of naib-t amir-i akhur td that of 
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amir4 akhur. Tliese appointments along with others, whidi Minhaj 
has not recorded, must have made Ulu^ Khan all-powerful at the 
centre. It was hi^ time for his rivals to move also. His early achieve¬ 
ments, according to Minhaj, had made other (Turkish) maliks envious 
of him and the thorns of jealousy were rankling in their hearts.O 

STRUGGLE OF IZZUDDIN BALBAN KISHLU KHAN 
WITH SHER KHAN 

At the accession of Alauddin Mas ud, Izzuddin Balban Kishiu 
Khan7 (also known as Balban-i Buzurg and Balban-i Zar, balban of 
the White Hair) had given up his ri^t to the throne, such as it was, 
in return for the territories of Nagaur, Mandor and the Siwaliks. 
When Ulugh Kh'an led Alauddin Mas ud and his forces to the fron¬ 
tier and drove away the Mongol Mankutah, he assigned Multan to 
Kishiu Khan, and Lahore and Tabarhinda (Bhatinda) to his own 
uncles son, Malik Nusratuddin Sher Khan Sanqar. Ferishta, on the 
authority of Barani, credits Sher Khan with the construction of the 
forts of Bhatinda and Bhatnir.8 Uchch, for the time-being, seems to 
have been left in the hands of the officers of the extinct Ayazi 
dynasty. 

Izzuddin Balban Kishiu Khan came to Delhi and demanded 
Uchch and Multan in* return for Nagaur and the Siwaliks. The king 
acceded to his demand, but after seizing Uchch and Multan he refus¬ 
ed to hand over Nagaur, and the Sultan and Ulugh Khan had to 
march against him to secure his submission. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh, whose position as the successor of 
Jalaluddin Mankbami had been extremely difficult, attacked Multan 
by way of Bunyan but died during the struggle.^ His followers, how¬ 
ever, kept his death a secret and succeeded in persuading Kishiu 
Khan to hand over Multan to them peacefully. \\^en Kishiu found 
Dut their deception, it was too late, for the fort was in the hands of. 
the Qarlighs. Sher Khan, however, succeeded in seizing the fort 
from the Qarlighs and put his own officers in charge of it. Kishiu 

6 Minhaj, TtAaqa 22 on the Turkish Maliks, No. 24, Biography ol Ulu^ Khan. 

7 To prevent confusion between the two Balbans, some medieval historians refer 
to Izzuddin Balban Kishiu Khan as Balban-i Buzurg or the senior Balban and to 
Bahauddin Balban Ulugh Khan (later Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban) as Balban-i Khurd 
or die junior Balbua. It Is mme conv^ent to refer to them by die titles they held as 
Kishiu Khan and Ulugh Khan. Izzuddin Balban Kishiu Khan must be carefully distin¬ 
guished horn Ulu^ Khan’s younger brother, Saifuddin, who had the tide of KasMi 
Khan. 

8 Vol. I, 70. 

9 Bunyan is often lefened to in the course of this reign. It was probably h town 
in Af^lianistan, which has now disappeared, 
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retaliated by laying siege to Multan for two months in 1250 but his 
failure was complete, Sher Khan^ then laid siege to Uchch; the 
garriscm closed the gates and prepared to fight. But Kishlu Khan, 
who happened to be outside Uchch at the time, went straight to 
Sher Khan’s camp, relying upon that tie of brotherhood among the 
Shamsi maliks, which demanded that they should deal fairlj^ With 
each other since they were of one family and of one “nest.*^’ Sher 
Khan treated him well but would not set nim free till he had ordered 
his ofiBcers in Uchch to hand over the citadel to Sher Khan. When 
this had been done, Sher Khan allowed him to proceed to Delhi. 
Ulugh gave to Kishlu Badaun as his iqta. The Siwafiks in future years 
are referred to as the iqtas of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH REGNAL YEARS, 

648-649 (5 April 1250-52) 

Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani died in February 1251, and on 31 July 
1251, Minhaj was appointed Head Qazi for a second time and also 
given the judicial government (mamad~i hukumat) of Delhi. *On 25 
Sha1>an a.h. 649 (12 November 1251) the royal standards moved 
towards Gwalior, Chanderi, Namol and Malwa. Malwa was nearly 
reached during this campaign. Jahar (Deva) of Ijar, the greatest rai 
of the region, who had five thousand horsemen «nd two lakhs of foot¬ 
men, was defeated and the fort of Narnol, which he had constructed, 
was conquered and destroyed.’ It was a mere plundering raid and 
does not seem to have destroyed Jahar Deva’s power. 

The position at the end of 1250 was briefly as follows. The cen¬ 
tral government was under the control of Ulugh Khan as naih-i 
mandakat and his younger brother, Kashli Khan, as amir-i hajib; the 
whole of Sind had come within the power of their cousin, Sher Khan, 
while distant Lakhnauti was in the hands of an erratic and disloyal 
officer, Yuzbek Tughril Khan, for whose appointment Ulugh Khan 
had been responsible. Apart from his over-all control of the empire, 
Ulugh Khan had been assigned the territories of Hansi and the 
Siwaliks and some minor regions; Nagaur, taken from Izzuddin 
Balban Kishlu Khan, had been assigned to Ulugh Khan’s younger 
brother, Saifuddin Kashli Khan. What then of the rights of other 

10 Minhaj tells us that he received a letter from his sister, who was somewhere in 
lChnrai«auT telling him of her distress. The king and Ulugh Khan provided him with 40 
slaves and 100 ass-loads of goods to send to his sister. He had to proceed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1250 to arrange for their transport from Multan to Khurasan. He met Shear 
Khan somewhere on the Bias. On the day he reached Multan, IsKuddin Balban also 
aiTived to be^ge it He had no alternative but to remain in Izzuddin's camp. The 
heat was Intense.* (290^ 
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Turkish slave-oflScersPH Surely too much political power and terri- 
toiy had been monopolized by one family group and its allies, and it 
seemed to many Turkish officers that a readjustment was necessary, 

SEVENTH REGNAL YEAR, 650 (14 MARCH 1252-58) 

Hie chief topic of the remaining nine years of Nasiruddin’s reign, 
of which Minhaj has left us an account, is the struggle of the two 
groups of Turkish khans and maliks for power, and it is necessary to 
examine his approach to the problem. ‘Gratitude is a necessary 
virtue*, he says, and since he owed more to Ulugh Khan than to any 
one else, he naturally praises Ulugh Khan more than others. But he 
was under obligations to almost all Turkish maliks, and so far as 
possible he overlooks their crimes even when they amounted, as in 
the case of Sher Khan and Kishlu Khan, to an attempt to deflect the 
Mongol invasions from Persia and China to northern India. Further, 
since he proposed to publish his book during his life-time, he had to 
protect himself and the interests of his family against any unforeseen 
changes in the Turkish political regime. On the other hand, he was 
under no obligation to Imaduddin Raihan, an Indian political adven¬ 
turer, who had no following either among the Turkish officers or the 

E ublic, and had been dead for about eight years when Minhaj 
rought his book to ariose. The great maliks of the opposition party, 
thou^ defeated, vrore still alive, and Minhaj had no desire to be 
unfair to them. But the dead Raihan could be blamed for all dieir 
faults and nobody was concerned to defend him. 

The chief opponent of Ulugh Khan was Husamuddin Qutlugh 
Khan, son of Alauddin Jani, Iltutmish*s governor of Bihar; he was 
considered by many to be the most senior of the Turkish maliks. 
Qutlugh's chief supporter was his son-in-law, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
I^an, whom Sher Khan had deprived of his frontier provinces. The 
rest were trimmers, who were induced in the end to cast their lot 
with Uluj^ Khan. It must be added that both parties realized that 
the position of the Turkish slave-officers in northern India was so 
insecure that they could not undertake the risk of a civil war, 

EIGHTH REGNAL YEAR, 651 (3 MARCH 1258-54) 

‘On 22 Shawwal a.h. 650 (27 December 1252) the royal standards 
started in the direction of Ghazni and Lahore by way of Uchch and 
Multan... In this campaign all the maliks and khans of the provinces 
joined the royal standards. Qutlugh Khan from Bayana and Izzuddin 
Kishlu Khan from Badaun accompanied them till the Bias.* The 


11 Ibtd., 215 - 10 . 
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object was not to fight an enemy but to solve a • domestic problem. 
Minhaj tells us that ‘Imaduddin Raihan in secret changed the atti* 
tude of the Sultan and the maliks towards Ulugh Khan". Whether he 
was commissioned for the enterprise by Qutlu^ and Kishiu or offer¬ 
ed them his services on his own initiative cannot now be discovered. 
But he certainly could not have started the enterprise off his own bat. 
Minhaj says that an attempt to assassinate Ulugh failed. But this suspi¬ 
cion seems unfair. Till that lime the idea of assassination as a political 
weapon had not entered the mind of either party; what the opposition 
wanted was an equitable distribution of posts and territories. ‘Since 
they could not achieve what tliey wanted, tliey agreed togetlier, 
came to the royal pavilion and requested: “Ulugh Khan should 
go to his iqtay " The Sultan, who was then at Rohtak, ordered Ulugh 
Khan to depart and Ulugh Khan left for Hansi on the last day of 
Muharram a.h. 651 (1 April 1253). 

In obeying peacefully the orders of the young Sultan of twenty- 
three, Ulugh Khan took the wisest course possible. Qutlugh, Kishiu 
and Raihan had got a temporary advantage, but the opinion of the 
Shamsi maliks on second thoughts was sure to change in Ulugh s 
favour. Raihan, according to Minliaj, insisted that Ulugh Khan 
should vacate Hansi and go to Nagaur so that the post of amir-i hajib 
along with the iqta of Hansi may be given to SHahzada Ruknuddin.iS 
Again Ulugh Khan obeyed. His younger brother, Kashli Khan, was 
deprived of the office of amir-i hajib and sent to govern the iifta of 
Kara. The post of wazir was assigned to Malik Muhammad Nizam 
Junaidi in June or July 1253. The post of Head Qazi was taken from 
Minhaj and given to Qazi Shamsuddin Bahraichi (22 September 
1253). Izzuddin Balban Kishiu Khan became naib-i amir-i hajib; 
Raihan was appointed mkUdar. ‘All appointments made by Ulugh 
Khan were changed or overthrown and the stable condition of the 
government was upturned owing to the improper judgement of 
Raihan." Minhaj forgets to tell us what office or territory was given 
to Qutlu^ Khan. Bahar Deva, the Rai of Ranthambhor—^‘fhe great¬ 
est, noblest and highest of the rais of Hindustan—^fought a battle 
with Ulugh Khan, but Ulugh won the battle and returned victorious 
to Nagaur. 

The problem of Sher Khan, who held the Sind provinces, still 
remained. ‘At die beginning of Shawwal (3 November 1253) the royal 
standards started for the conquest of Uchch, Tabarhinda and 
Multan." But the Sultan remained on the Bias and an army was sent 
against Tabarhinda. Sher Khan, like his cousin, decided not to fight. 

12 Re w»8 die son of SulUui Nasiruddin, and must have been a minor. 
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He left India and went to Mangu Qa>an. Minhaj assures us that he 
was received by Mangu with honours, but the Mongol high com¬ 
mand had already drawn up its extensive plans for expansion in 
China in the east and in Iran, Iraq, Syria and Egypt in (be w<Kt. 
Sher Khan could not change these plans, but his going to die Mongol 
court rendered him unfit in all eyes for holding charge of India's 
frontier provinces after he had returned from his futile mission. His 
Indian igtas were assigned by the reigning group to Malik Arsalan 
Khan Sanjar in February 1254; Sher Khans officers seem to have 
offered no resistance. 

Concerning the party now in eclipse, it is best to let Minhaj 
describe it: 

The condition of the oppressed, who were subjected to dismissal 
and tyranny owing to the absence of Ulugh Khan and were driven 
to a corner, was like that of fish out of water and of the sick with¬ 
out sleep; from morn to night and night to mom they prayed to 
God that Ulugh Khan may return to power again, and that the 
darkness of Baihan may be turned into- the sunlight of Ulugh 
Khan. The prayers of the distressed were accepted, and the vic¬ 
torious banners of Ulugh Khan moved towards the capital. The 
reason for it was this. The maliks and officers of the court were 
either Turks of pure birth or high-born Taziks. Baihan was an 
unworthy eunuoi from the tribes of Hindustan; nevertheless, he 
commanded high-bom officers. All were offended and could not 
bear the disgrace any longer. Owing to the minions of Baihan it 
was impossible for the author for six months or more to ccane out 
of his house or go to the Juma prayers. What must have been the 
condition of others, every one of whom was a Turk, a world-con¬ 
quering malik and a commander accustomed to overthrowing his 
opponents?*!® 

The attitude of the Qutlugh-Kishlu group was probably more 
liberal towards the Indian Musalmans and the Hindu chiefs as some 
future events were to show. But this fact must have gone against them 
among the closed circle of Turkish slave-officers. In any case, Ulu^ 
Khan, working from Nagaur, succeeded in winning over the majcarity 
of Turkish officers, including even those appointed by the QuUugh- 
Kishlu group, to his side. The scales were no longer evenly balanc^. 

NINTH REGNAL YEAR, 652 (21 FEBRUARY 1254-55) 

Towards the fag end of the winter the Sultan marched to die 
source of the Bahib or Bamganga. The Hindus of Katehr (Hdi0- 

13 Ibid., Tobaqa 22, No. 24 (Biography of Ulu^ Khan). 
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khand), who had killed Raziul Mulk Izzuddiii Damishi, were severe¬ 
ly punished. On 27 April 1254, the wizarat was given to Najmuddin 
Abu Baler for a second time. 

After die rainy season news came of "the gathering of the maliks*. 
In short, die (Turkish) maliks of Hindustan, from the territory of Kara 
and Manikpur and the city of Awadh, which is in the nordi, to 
Badaun, and from Tabarhinda, Sunam and Samana and the Siwaliks, 
requested Ulugh Khan to return to the capital. Arsalan Khan marched 
wim his army from Tabarhinda and Ban Khan from Sunam and 
Mansurpur. Ulugh Khan collected his army in Nagaur and the 
Siwaliks, and Jalaluddin Masud Shah joined them from Lahore. 
They moved towards the capital.’ We are left to conclude that, in 
ca.se no agreement was reached, Sultan Nasiruddin could be replaced 
by his step-brother, Jalaluddin. 

The Sultan, under Raihan’s guidance, moved from Delhi to 
Sunam while Ulugh Khan and the opposition maliks were at Tabar¬ 
hinda. Raihan, who had already put his neck in the n(x>se, may have 
urged the Sultan to fight, but tibe Sultan and the Turkish maliks with 
him had no such intentions. The two armies in their movements took 
care not to come within fighting distance but to remain near enough 
to negotiate. The Sultan’s attitude, if one may attempt to interpret it, 
was one of non-concem; the two Turkish parties must decide their 
policy and he would accept any arrangement they desired. "A number 
of amirs from the two sides began to talk of peace; the mischief- 
maker for both sides was Raihan.’ 

Minhaj tells us how the negotiations took place. ‘Qirrat Qimar, a 
special slave-ofiScer of Ulugh Khan, came from his army. Husamud- 
din Qutlugh (Khan), the malik of the black banner famed for his age, 
was appointed to discuss every matter in full with him and Qutbud- 
din Hasan Ali (Ghuri).’ Both parties agreed that Raihan should be 
dismissed from the court and sent to govern Badaun. Qutlugh may 
have promised Raihan his personal protection, but both parties join¬ 
ed in compelling him to leave the court. Tlie other terms of the 
agreement are not given by Minhaj. It seems probable that Qutlugh 
I^an was promised the governorship of Awadn and Kishlu Khan nis 
former iqtas of Uchch and Multan; Ulugh Khan was to return to 
Delhi and hold his former post of naih-i mamlakat with full powers, 
and his control of the central policy left both opponents and neutrals 
at his mercy. ‘To complete the arrangement, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan was sent to the can^ of Ulugh Khan on 15 December 1254, 
and Ban Khan Aibek Khitai canie to the royal camp.’ On 29 Decern* 
ber Minhaj was commissioned to give the promises necessary to all 
opposition Turkish ofilcers. Next day Ulugh Khan and officers of 
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both parties came and kissed the royal hands. Delhi was reached cm 
21 January 1255. 

TENTH REGNAL YEAR, 653 (10 FEBRUARY 1255-56) 

• • 

Minhaj says that the new year began with ‘a strange event in the 
haram of the Sultan and no one knew of the secret*. But from what 
he proceeds to state this event could only have been the marriage of 
the Sultans mother with Qutlu^ Khan.i4 ‘The mind of the Sultan 
was alienated from his mother, the Malka-i Jahan, and as she was 
the wife of Qutlueh Khan, they were assigned the iqta of Awadh and 
cnrdered to go there (16 February 1255).* Minhaj was appointed 
Chief Qazi of the empire and given the judicial administration of 
Delhi for the third time (2 May 1250). 

The most shocking event at the court was the public assassina¬ 
tion of Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri at Ulugh Khan*s order. 
Minhaj was driven to utter an official lie, but Isami gives us the cor¬ 
rect facts. Isamis grandfather, Izzuddin, who had brought him up 
under his fostering care, had been a sipah sdar in Sultan Balban s 
army, and his great grandfather, Zahiruddin Isami, was a vakUdar of 
Sultan Nasiruddin. A canopy or chair in those days was one of the 
symbols of royal authority, and Ulugh Khan, returning to power 
once more, wanted SulJan Nasiruddin to hand over the royal chair to 
him. He feigned to have fallen ill and did not come to the court for 
a few days. The Sultan became anxious and sent a hajib to inquire 
about his welfare. Ulugh Khan replied that he had fallen ill owing to 
his longing for the chair, and that he wanted a white chair wim a 
willow-wand under it and a gold cup at the top in place oi an ea^e. 
The Sultan, whom circumstances had reduced to a nonentity, 
readily agreed to part with his chatr and humbly replied; 1 am pre¬ 
pared to part with my own chair; do whatever you like.* The next 
day Ulu^ Khan appeared in the court with a chatr over his head. 
This horrified the old nobility, and Malik Qutbuddinis Hasan Ghuri 
made some sarcastic remarks. Ulugh Khan was incensed and made 
up his mind to set an example by punishing the insolent malik. One 
day he brought some assassins with him, and when Qutbuddin Hasan 

14 It is difficult to guess the reasons for the lady’s behaviour, for Qutlugh Khan 
was a man of advanced age. But a court dominated by Ulugh Khan and his dau^ter 
may not have been to her liking. 

15 Since the murder of Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was a well-known fact, Minhaj 
had to use his words with care and throw suspicions on the wrong quarters. ‘During 
Rabi II they conveyed statements of Qutbuddin Hasan Ali, who had been 
mamlakat, to the royal ear. Since these statements were against the royal wishes, he 
was arrested on 23 Rabi II a.h. 653 (1 June 1255) and imprisoned ftnd puf to deidh.’ 
@ 20 ). • : 
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entered the palace for a formal court assembly^ they tore him to 
pieces. The Sultan asked Ulu^ Khan what the tumult was about. 
*Do ndt be afraid of this noise, the latter replied, There was a thorn 
that was doing permanent injury to the garden of the kingdom; 
I ordered it to be tom up and thrown down from the royal roof.* 
The king was deeply pained’, Isami writes, ‘but he could say nothing 
in the presence or Ulugh Khan.’^^ This is the first recorded political 
assassination of which Ulugh Khan was guilty. When the Chengizi 
Mongols attacked Firuz Koh, Qutbuddin Hasan, son of Ali, was the 
most senior prince of the Ghurid or Shansabani dynasty. Minhaj in 
his *Tabaqa (Chapter) on the Mongols gives some account of his 
attempts to resist the Mongols and of his reaching India after many 
hair-breadth escapes. Among the officers of the Delhi sultanat he was 
distinguished by his noble origin. He never took part in any intrigue, 
and was genermly respected and tmsted. Not being a Turkish slave- 
officer, he was unable to reach the status of a khan, but at die time 
of his assassination he held the iqta of Meerut, which was transferred 
to Kashli Khan. 

• ‘Malik Tajuddin Mah Feshani had been assigned Bahraich and for 
this reason he had been arrested and imprisoned by Qutlugh 
Khan. But Tajuddin set himself free by a manly trick, crossed the 
Ghagra on a boat and marched against Bahraich with a few 
horsemen. Divine destiny had ordered the good fortune of the 
Turks to rise and of the Indians to decline. Raihan was defeated, 
captured and put to death in Rajab 653 (August/September 1255). 
His death ruined Qutlugh Khan’s plans.’i'^ 

Nevertheless, Qutlugh Khan, as governor of Awadh, refused to 
obey the royal commands, which he knew to be the orders of Ulugh 
Khan, and other Turkish officers also joined him. The royal command 
finally transferred him from Awadh to Bahraich, but he disobeyed it 
also. An army was sent against him under Tajuddin Tabar Khan and 
Bektam Aur Khan; the two armies came face to face at Samramau in 
the Badaun district; Aur Khan was killed; Tabar retreated to Delhi 
and was appointed governor of Awadh. But Awadh had stiU to be 
conquered and it was obvious that the whole royal army would be 
needed for the enterprise. Ulugh Khan collected all the soldiers he 
could and reached Awadh in Muharram 654 (February 1256).' 
Qutlugh and his officers retreated before the royal army, crossed the 
Ghagra and disappeared into the unknown. Ulugh’s pursuit of them 
proved fruitless. 

16 Isaioi, Mehdi Hasan’s te:rt, 1S2-56. 

17 Minha|, TiAaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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ELEVENTH BEGNAL YEAR, 654 
(13 JANUARY 1256-57) 

As soon as the royal army had returned to Delhi, Qutlugh re¬ 
appeared. ^But as he was unable to establish his power in Hindustan/ 
Minhaj says, 

lie retresited to Santurgarh and established his power in the 
Sirmur hills. Everyone served him for he was a great mallk and 
had claims on all o£Bcers of the court and the Turkish maliks. 
Wherever he went, they honoured him on account of favours 
received in the past and with an eye to the future. When*he 
sought refuge in Sirmur, Rana Dilpat Hindi, who had a great 
position among the Hindus, consented to serve him for it is their 
custom to protect the innocent.*i8 

Ulugh Khan succeeded in capturing Santurgarh, but both the 
Rana and Qutlugh Khan escaped and the latter moved westwards to 
join Kishlu Khan, who had rebelled. 

TWELFTH REGNAL YEAR, 655 
(19 JANUARY 1257-58) 

After getting Uchch and Multan as the result of the settlement of 
1255, Kismu had got''into touch with Halaku Khan through Malik 
Shamsuddin Kert of Ghur. He gave his son as a hostage and asked 
for a Mongol shuhna to be sent to his court. But Halaku was in no 
position to give him any assistance, and Kishlu decided to rebel 
against Delhi on his own responsibility. He was joined by Qutlugjhi 
Khan; 'they turned towards Sunam and Samana and began to 
appropriate territories'. Ulugh Khan with his brother, Kashli Khan, 
and his cousin, Sher Khan, marched from Delhi with the whole 
army of the kingdom; by an unfortunate oversight, Delhi was left 
quite defenceless. Somewhere in the precincts of Samana and Kaitlml 
the armies came so near that there was a distance of 10 karohs only 
between them. All well-wishers of the Turkish regime were frighten¬ 
ed at the idea of a conflict. ‘The armies that came face to face*, 
writes Minhaj, ‘consisted of brothers and friends—^two forces from 
one court, two armies from one house, two linings from one garment/ 
Ulugh Khan divided his army into two parts—one led by Kashli 
Khan and the other by Sher Khan. But at the same time he began 
negotiating with the opposition maliks; he was prepared to acc^e 
to their demands for offices and territories on condition of obedience 
and loyalty. 

18 Ibid., Tttbaqa 22, Na 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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But while war and peace were pending in the balance, some poli¬ 
tical tdama (dastarbunds), like Shaikhul Islam Qutbuddin and Qazi 
Shamsuddin Bahraichi ^ong with some state-officers {kul(dtdars\ 
wrote secret letters to Qutlugh and Kishlu, asked them to march on 
Delhi and promised to hand over the gates to them; simultaneously 
they began to canvass for them in DeUii ''and took an oath on the 
right hand from every one’. Their message, as given by Minhaj, seems 
to be substantially correct: ‘The gates are in our hands. You should 
come to the capital. There is no army in Delhi. You are high officers 
of the court and there are no strangers in-between. If you come here 
and join the royal court, Ulugh Khan will remain with the army out¬ 
side and matters will be settled according to your wishes.* 

‘How can a secret be kept’, asks the Persian poet, Hafiz, ‘to dis¬ 
cuss which meetings have been called?’ Ulugh Khan’s agents inform¬ 
ed him of what was happening and he sent urgent messages asking 
that the writers of the letters be expelled from Delhi. This was done 
and the city-gates were closed. Alauddin Avaz Zinjani, the naib-i 
amir-i hajib, Ulugh-bek, the kotwal, Jamaluddin Naishapuri, and the 
officers of the ministry of war did all they could to protect the city. 
On the most critical night even the amirs, sarkhails and the distin¬ 
guished men of the city were asked to defend the ramparts. 

When the letters from Delhi reached thenri*, Kishlu and Qutlugh 
started immediately for Delhi. In spite of the summer heat, they 
rode about 100 karohs (some 200 miles) and reached the suburbs of 
Delhi on 21 June 1257, But they found the gates closed; their sup¬ 
porters had been expelled from the city two davs before. They 
encamped between the Jud gardens, Kailugarhi and the city during 
the night and next day they went round the ramparts. But there was 
nothing they could do and they decided to return. Some .opposition 
maliks went to the Siwaliks; Qutlugh Khan seems to have sought 
refuge with Arsalan Khan Sanjar in Awadh; Kishlu Khan returned 
with 200 or 300 horsemen to Uchch bv way of the Siwaliks. But the 
rest of their soldiers sought and found service with the Sultan. The 
Indian soldier in the service of the Turkish slave-officers was not a 
politician but a wage-earner, and he could not afford to follow officers 
who were unable to pay his wages. Towards the end of the year the 
Mongols under Salin Noyan came from Khurasan to Uchch and 
Multan; Kishlu Khan made an agreement with them and joined the 
camp (ff Salin. 

CAREER OF IKHTIYARUDDIN YUZBEKTUGHRIL KHAN 

During these years of tension, Delhi had lost control of the 
eastern provinces and this gave Yuzbek, the governor of Laldinauti, 
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an opportunity for his misdeeds. Yuzbek, a Qipchak Turk» had start¬ 
ed his career as a slave of Htutmish. He took a leading part in the 
slaughter of Tazik officers at Tarain during the reign of Ruknuddin 
Firuz. He was thrown into prison by Bahram Shah but was set free 
on his fall. Alauddin Mas ud appointed him to Lahore and Tabar- 
hinda for a time, but he quarrelled with one of his fellow-officers, 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Bandar, and began to oppose the king. In 
1246 Ulugh Khan brought him to Delhi and recommended to the 
Sultan that his past offences be forgiven. After some time Awadh was 
assigned to him, but he came to Delhi and got the assignment of 
Lalmnauti in its place. ‘Fury and love of domination*, says Minhaj, 
‘were ingrained in Yuzbek's mind.* 

Yuzbek fought three indecisive battles with the army of Jajnagar, 
but Minhaj says that he succeeded in the fourth battle. He conquered 
the territory of Armardun; the Rai fled and all he had fell into the 
hands of Yuzbek. 

‘On retiuning to Laldmauti he began opposition to the king, and 
raised three canopies {chairs), red, black and white (over his 
head). He brought his army from Lakhnauti to the city of Awadh 
and had his khutba recited under the title of “Sultan Mughisud- 
din”. After two weeks a royal contingent in Awadh sent a Turkish 
amir running to him to frighten him with the report that the 
whole royal army had arrived. Yuzbek was disheartened; he got 
into a boat and returned to Lakhnauti. All the inhabitants cff 
Hindustan—Hindus and Musalmans, religious scholars and state- 
officers—considered this act of Yuzbek to be unpleasant. He had 
been guilty of treason and rebellion against his own king. Inevit¬ 
ably the result of this evil deed overtook him and he was over¬ 
thrown root and branch.*!® 

Yuzbek next decided to attack Kamrup. The Rai of Kamrup was In 
no position to resist him and retired to a comer while Yuzbek plun¬ 
dered the city and captured the Rai’s hereditary treasures. The Rai 
sent messengers promising to pay a heavy tribute, if he was reinstat¬ 
ed; he was also prepared to keep the coinage and the Khtriba hi Yuz- 
bek*s name, but Yuzoek would not hear of a compromise. Then Ae Rdi 
tried another trick, which seems odd, but we have to remember Aat 
Yuzbek was a very odd man. The Rai ordered all Ws soldiers and 
subjects to offer their allegiance to Yuzbek on condition Aat he 
would sell Aem his com at any price he may fix. The trick succeeded 
and Yuzbek sold away all his com. Before Ae rabi crop could be cut, 

19 m., m. 
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the Ra3 and his suln'ects revolted. They also opened all the river-dairis. 
Left without any food, the Lakhnauti army decided to retreat. But 
the Hindus had closed all routes by water as well as the open plain. 
Yuzbek found a Hindu guide to lead them by the foot of the hills. 
But here too the Hindus blocked their progress. Yuzbek while riding 
an elephant was mortally wounded on the breast by an arrow, and 
his family and followers were captured. Brought before the Rai, 
Yuzbek asked for a last favour—^to have a look at his son. The favour 
was granted; Yuzbek looked at his son and gave up the ghost. 

THIRTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 656 
(8 JANUARY 1258-59) 

Sher Khan wanted to seize Tabarhinda from Arsalan Khan, to 
whom it had been legally assigned and who was prepared to defend 
it. Both were summoned to Delhi for a settlement. Arsalan Khan was 
given Awadh and Sher Khan was given Tabarhinda for the time¬ 
being. But the conflict between him and Arsalan Khan continued. 
Both had been in touch with the Mongol high command and Ulugh 
Khan was not prepared to trust either of them with a frontier pro¬ 
vince. So next year (February 1259) he called Sher Khan to Delhi for 
a second agreement. The frontier town of Bhatinda was given to 
Nusrat Khan Sanqar Sufi, and Sher Khan was given the territories of 
Koil, Bayana, Bilaram, Jalesar, Mihr, Mahaban and the fort of 
Gwalior. He was in possession of these lands when Mihhaj finished 
his book in June or July 1260. 

FOURTEENTH REGNAL YEAH, 657 
(28 DECEMBER 1258-59) 

In the previous year there had been fear of a Mongol invasion 
and all officers had been summoned to Delhi. Report was brought 
that Arsalan Khan and Qutlugh Khan had delayed in coming. The 
Indian summer had set in but Ulugh Khan insisted on marching 
against them in spite of the heat. Qutlugh and Arsalan dispersed 
their soldiers among the villages, and sent a message that if the royal 
army was withdrawn, they would present themselves as loyal officers 
at the court. True to their promise, Qutlugh and Arsalan appeared 
before the Sultan on 27 May 1258. ‘In spite of the opposition and the 
disturbance of the, territories of which they had been guilty, Ulugh 
Khan received them with great honour and dignity.*20 FurAer, on 
his recommendation, Lakhnauti was assigned to Qutlugh Khan and 
Kara to Arsalan Khan within two months. But, as Ferishta rightly, 

; 20 Ibid., Tdbaqa 22, No, 12 (Biography of Balban), 
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remarks, the end of Qutiugh Khan is hidden behind a veil. He may 
have died a natural death, but it is more likely that, in consonance 
with Ulugh’s new policy of doing away with the rivals vsdio had 
harassed nim for a long time, he was either poisoned or assassinated. 
Minhaj makes two statements* about Lakhnauti which completely 
ignore Qutlugh’s appointment and existence. ‘On 18 Decemb^ 1258 
the territory of Lakhnauti was assigned to Malik Jalaluddin Mas‘ud 
Jani.21... On 8 June 1259 a treasure, cash, plenty of costly vessels 
with two elephants came from Lakhnauti to the court; Ulugh Khan 
acknowledged the service and sent to Izzuddin Balban Uzbek, who 
had despatched the elephants and treasure, a misal for the whole 
territory of Lakhnauti.*22 

Ulugh Khan’s younger brother, Kashli Khan, who was governor 
of Meerut, died in June or July 1259; his post and territories were 
granted to his son, Alauddin, generally known as Malik Chajju. On 
19 September 1259, a son was born to the Sultan from the daughter 
of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 658 
(18 DECEMBER 1259-60) 

The main event of this year was the arrival of Halaku’s envoys.23 
Ulugh Khan ordered tihem to be kept waiting at Marutha till he had 
prepared a proper spectacle for them—a mass of devoted soldiers and 
inhabitants and a large number of human heads and corpses to show 
the two aspects of the power of the state. 

21 Ibid., 225-26. 

22 Ibid., 313. 

23 The coming of the Mongol envoys had no political or diplomatic purpose, but 
since &ey had come, a proper reception for them had to be arranged. The curious 
circumstances that led to their coming are thus explained by Minhaj. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh wanted his daughter to be married to Ulugh Khan’s 
son. Ulugh considered the matter to be of sufficient importance for the despatch of a 
special envoy, Jamaluddin Ali Khalji. for the purpose. Jamaluddin was captured by 
Kishlu Khan’s officers and taken to his court. There, in the presence of the Mongol 
envoys, he declared that he was going to Halaku and his envoys informed Halaku of 
Jamaluddin’s coming. Consequently, Nasiruddin Qarligh at Bunyan had no alternative 
but to write a letter to Halaku in the name of Ulugh Khan, but of course without 
his knowledge, and send Jamaluddin with some presents to Halaku. Halaku at Tabriz 
welcomed dds envoy brom a distant land. When Jamaluddin was retuniing, Halaku 
ordered the skuhna of Bunyan, the son of Amir Yaghrish, a well-known Musalman, to 
go with him (to Delhi). He also ordered that no Mongol horse under the eorOrol of 
S<din Noym was to step into the territory of Stdtan Nasiruddiri, and if any horse did 
so, its hands and feet were to be cut o§. This was an order to Salin Noyan only; it 
waa not n treaty and it was not binding on Salin’s successors. 

This account raises (me difficulty. Nashruc^n Hasan Qarligh had died at die siege 
of Mifltan befme 1250. Why did Halaku’s envoys take such a long time in comingP 
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In the hill-tracts round the city/ Minhaf tells us, *th^ lived 
wicked men who robbed travellers, plundered the Musalmans and 
desolated the villages of Haryana, the Siwaliks and Bayana/^ Three 
years before this, Malka, a Hindu of gigantic stature, had stolen the 
camels belonging to Ulugh Khan's officers and distributed diem up 
to Ranthambhor. Ulugh Khan was unable to do anything at the time 
owing to the fear of a Mongol invasion. Now he went to this hill- 
tract and plundered it for twenty days. His public offer was one tanka 
for a severed head and two tankas for a live rebel. In addition to this 
250 notables were captured along with 142 horses; and six bags of 
tankaSf amounting to 30,000, were seized from the rais and ranas. 
After Delhi had been ornamented in the Mongol fashion with 
sufficient severed heads and corpses stuffed with straw, and 200,000 
footmen and 50,000 horsemen had also been collected, the Mongol 
ambassadors were taken from Kailugarhi (or Shahr Nau) to the Qasr-i 
Sabz, where the Sultan was holding his audience. The public stood 
in twenty rows, shoulder to shoulder, on both sides of the street. 

The show, which probably took place in April 1260, led to no 
public treaty or understanding. But it certainly mowed Ulugh Khan s 
capacity for controlling affairs. 

Miimaj before closing his work in the summer of 1260 records 
that Izzuddin Kishlu Khan had gone to Halaku'^ court and returned, 
that he was sending messengers to Delhi and it was to be hoped that 
all would be well.25 Isami, however, tells us that Ulugh Khan march¬ 
ed to Multan and captured it.^^ Kishlu Khan had gone to the Punjab, 
leaving Multan in charge of his son, Muhammad. Ulugh treated the 
young man well, but he fled to his father after three or four days. 
Kishlu decided that it would be unwise for him to challenge the 
army of Delhi in the Punjab. So he established himself at Bunyan 
and from here, with Mongol help, he made two unsuccessful attempts 
to reconquer his old iqtas; these attempts failed and we hear no 
more of Kishlu Khan. This was the end of Ulugh Khan's second great 
rival. His control of the Delhi sultanat seems to have been complete. 

END OP THE SHAMSI DYNASTY; 

ACCESSION OF BALBAN 

When Ulu^ Khan compelled Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over 
the royal chatr or canopy to him and arranged for (be assassination 
of Mamc Qutbuddin Ghuri during a public meeting at the palace, he 

24 Ibid., 313. 

25 Ibid., Tabaqa on fte Shamsl Maliks (No. 10). 

26 Futtdms SalaHn, 148-50 (Dr. M^di Hasan’s edition). Here, as elsewhere, 
Isami makes m error aboat the setjumioe events. 
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was, in fact, giving notice to all persons connected with the court 
and the government that his ambitions were not to be trifled with. 
But knowledge of his designs for the throne was ilot confined to 
politicians only. Amir Khurd in his Siyantl Atdia, while referring to 
Ulugh Khan's visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan during Nasiruddin's 
reign, says that m those days Ulugh Khan Balban had an excessive 
desire to acquire kingship.*27 Unfortunately, we have no contemporary 
political history either for the last six years of Nasiruddlns reign 
or for the whole reign of Balban, though we have contemporary 
records of some events, like the death of Balban's son, Khan-i 
Shahid. Balban's power as naih-i mamlakat was very great but in¬ 
secure, and he felt this painfully. Why then did he stay his hands for 
six years? Several reasons suggest themselves. He was afraid of the 
Mongol power, but Ilalakii's defeat at the hands of the Egyptians 
and his subsequent death must have brought relief to Ulugh. Mangu 
had died in China in 1260 and with him the central power of the 
great Mongol empire had vanished. Ulugh had crushed Qutlugh and 
Kishlu, but he had to make sure of the attitude of the odier Turkish 
slave-officers whose consent was necessary for the legality of his 
accession. 

Ziauddin Barani is silent about the mode of Sultan Nasiruddin's 
death; presuming on<this silence, the Tarikh4 Mubarak Shahi declares 
th*!! the Sultan died of an illness, and this comfortable conclusion has 
been accepted by most medieval writers. But this statement, first, 
leaves unexplained the complete physical annihilation of all the des¬ 
cendants of Shamsiiddin IItiitmi.sh. Secondly, two authorities now 
ayailable were unknown to our medieyal historians. Ibn-i Battuta, 
who in his Rehla giyes a brief account of the preceding sultans of 
Delhi, explicitly states: ‘Subsequently his naih (i.e. naib-i mamlakat) 
killed him (Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud) and became king.’28 Isami, 
whose Fufuhm Salatin was not properly studied by any medieyal 
historian, emphatically declares that Stiltan Nasiruddin was poisoned, 
and that this fact was known to the citizens of Delhi. 

It must be remembered in this context that when Sa6Fah and 
Mansur killed all liying members of the Ummayad dynasty in order 
to make their own Abbasid dynasty secure, they were setting the 
pattern for all later Muslim dynastic reyolutions. It is not known how 

27 Slyand AuUa, 79, 

28 Behla, Arabic text, Vol, IT, 22. It was perhaps not explained to Ibn-i Battuta 
by bis Indian friends that the word naih here does not mean deputy or lieutenant but 
indicated a special office like the wazir-i muHaq or absolute warir of the Abfaa.sids— 
a wazir whom the king could appoint or dismiss but with whose work he could not 
interfere, 
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far Ulu^ Khan's knowledge of Islamic history went, but he had no 
alternative but to follow that pattern. 

By 1266 Sultan Nasiruddin had probably reached his thirty^sixth 
year. Ulugh Khan was twenty or perhaps twenty-four years older. 
Nasiruddin had four sons—Malik Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, Malik 
Shihabuddin Muhammad Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim Shah and 
Malik Saifuddin Bahram Shah. Whether the son whom Ulugh Khan's 
daughter bore the Sultan in 1259 is included in this list is not known. 
When in 1253 the Qutlugh-Kishlu group came into power, they 
appointed Shahzada Ruknuddin as amir-i najib, but since he was too 
young, the duties of the office were to be performed by Kishiu Khan 
as naib-i hajib. When Ulugh Khan returned to power, the young 
shahzada was deprived of his office In addition to these four 
shahzadaSy many other descendants of lltutmish must have been living 
at the time (1266-67). 

Isami says that the two young sons of the Sultan used to go about 
enjoying life with the two young sons of Ulugh Khan. Once while 
drinking together in a garden, the sons of Ulugh claimed that their 
father was ‘the wisest and tlie most prudent man of the age*. ‘Though 
he has the maturity of age and we are inexperienced,* the two 
shahzadas replied, ‘we can by a trick make him alight from his 
horse.' A bet of eighty dinars was made. Some^lays later when one 
of the shahzadas was riding in the field with Ulugh Khan, he 
dropped his whip, as if by accident, and then looked helplessly at 
the ]^an. The I^an jumped down from his horse, picked up the 
whip and gave it to the shahzada. Later on when his sons informed 
him of the bet, he ordered the eighty dinars to be paid. But he began 
to reflect—as he must have reflected a thousand times before. ‘He 
said in his heart’, Isami tells us, ‘ “that the sons of the king have begun 
to resort to tricks. One day by trickery and deceit they will arrest 
me, bind me and put me to death.” ’ It was a question of survival 
between him and the Shamsi dynasty and its well-wishers. ‘He reflected 
over the matter day and night’, Isami continues, ‘and I have heard 
that after careful planning he carried out a wicked design. Poison 
was administered to the king, there was a tumult aU over the city, 
but the king died in a.h. 665 (1266-67).’30 

20 Bofli Minfaaj and Barani give a list of the Sultan’s sons, near relations and hi^ 
officers at the begkming of every important reign, but owing to dre negligence of die 
copyists difficulties arise in interpreting them. Thus with reference to the four names 
here, some copies say *dbn(i‘ (sons) while others say “aqraba" (relations), but since 
Minhaj refers to Rulmuddin as Shahzada in the text itself and has added die suffix of 
Shdk to the names, the word *abna’ (equal to shahzadas) is obviously correct. 

90 Isami, 156-97, 
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But whatever the tumult in Delhi, Ulu^ Khan had no difficulty 
in ascending the throne with the title of %hiyasuddin Balban*. He 
took all necessaiy steps to extin^ish the old dynasty. ‘Overtly or 
secretly', Ferishta tells us, he killed many of me descendants of 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish whom he considered to be his rivals fmr the 
throne.'st ‘When Ulugh Khan ascended the throne,’ Isami remarks, 
‘the teeth of the officers were broken; they all came under his cmitrol 
without any argument or reasoning.’ Many Idians and maliks, who 
had figured so prominently in the former reign, are not referred to 
now. We do not know what happened to Minhaj and his son, Ayaz, 
and to ‘the earthly goods’ Minhaj had collected so carefulW. 

Chiyasuddm Balban, on his part, began to talk and behave like a 
superman and a hereditary king, a descendant of the mythical 
Awasiyab, who by a gift of God was above ‘all those ills that flesh is 
heir to’. 


31 Ferishta, Vol. I, 73, 



V. SULTAN BALBAN AND QAIQUBAD 


PROBLEMS FACING BALBAN AFTER HIS 
ACCESSION 

Balban was confronted with a number of problems after his 
accession to the thrmie. As a matter of supreme policy, he had to 
make those very weapons, which he had used for his rise to power, 
ineffective and blunt, so that no one else may be tempted to use them 
again. This necessitated a complete readjustment of the relations of 
the Sultan with his nobility. The maliks and amirs were to be tau^t 
that kingship was beyond them and that there was absolutely no 
question of rivalry or competition between the crown and the 
nobility. He had to close a long chapter of the tussle of the Turkish 
slave-officers, in which he himself had played a very prominent role 
in a capacity which he was not prepared to recognize now. Apart 
from everything else it necessitated the reestablishment of the power 
and dignity of the Delhi sultan and —for India —a new, if transient, 
theory of kingship. 

The second and more immediate problem bdfore Balban was the 
restoration of law and order. As naib-i mamlakat he had attempted 
to maintain peace by erratic and wholesale killings; he could not 
have failed to realize that law and order could only be maintained 
by a permanently established military and police regime, but either a 
Mongol invasion or the rebellion of a malik had prevented him from 
doing the needful. Balban realized that his position as a sultan would 
be judged by the peace—or, as he preferred to call it, the justice— 
he gave to the country. With respect to law and order, there were 
four problem-areas before Balban—^the suburbs of Delhi; (he Doab; 
the trade-routes, specially the road to Awadh; and the rebels of Katehr 
(Rohilkhand). Concerning die first three, the disorder that prevailed 
and the measures taken by Balban are graphically described by 
Barani. 

T have heard from reliable narrators that Sultan Balban devoted 
the first year of his reign to cutting the forest round Delhi and sup¬ 
pressing the Meos. He came out of the city, pitched his anny-camp 
and considered the suppression of the Meos the most important of 
state enterprises. Owing to the worthlessness.., of the succes.sors of 
Htutmish and the weakness of Sultan Nasiruddin, who had reigned 
for twenty years, the Meos in the nei^bourhood of Delhi had grown 
in power and multiplied in numbers. They came into the city at 
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night, broke through the walls into the houses and mdested the 
people in other ways. The people of Delhi were unable to sleep 
owing to the fear of the Mcos, who had also plundered all the inns 
in the nei^bourhood of Delhi. And just as the Mcos had multiplied 
and become bolder, so jungles of thick and large trees had also grown 
all round Delhi. Mischief-makers in the Do^ and on the side dE 
Hindustan boldly indulged in robbery. The roads (to Delhi) were 
closed on all sides, and it was impossible for caraumns and traders to 
come and depart. Finally, owing to the fear of the Meos, the western 
gates of the city were closed at the time of the afternoon prayer, and 
no one had the courage to go out of the city after that time either to 
visit the sacred tombs or to enjoy by the side of the Sultani (Shamsi) 
tank. But even before the afternoon prayers (the Meos) molested the 
water-carriers and slave-girls, who went to fetch water from the tank; 
they took oflF their clothes and left them nude. 

'Balban devoted a whole year to suppressing the Meos and cut¬ 
ting the forest round Delhi. He put many Meos to the sword; he 
built a fort at Gopalgir and established many thanas (miUtary posts) 
and assigned them to the Afghans; the land (allotted for the mainte¬ 
nance) of the thanas was made tax-free. In these conflicts Yak Lakhi, 
a favoured slave of the Sultan, was killed by the Meos. The Sultan 
with his sword secufed many people of God from being molested 
and plundered by the Meos. From that time till now the city has 
been secure from the Meos.'i 

After suppressing the Meos, the Sultan turned towards the Doab. 
‘The towns (qashas) and the territories of the Doab were assigned to 
iqtadarSf who had the requisite means. Balban ordered the villages 
of the disobedient to be totally destroyed; the men were to be killed 
and their women and children were to be seized as spoils. The 
forests were to be cut down completely. Some great amirs with their 
enormous armies sat down to accomplish this task. They annihilated 
the disobedient, cut down the forests, removed the mischief-makers 
and reduced the raiyyat of the Doab to obedience and submission.* 

Barani continues: 

‘After completing the Doab enterprise, Balban twice marched 
out of the city to open the road to Hindustan (Awadh). He went to 
Kampil and Patiali and stayed in those territories for five or six 
monms. He put robbers and rebels unhesitatingly to the sword; the 
route to Hindustan was opened and carawans and merdiants could 
come and go in peace. A lot of the plunder of that region came to 
Delhi, where slaves and cattle became cheap. At Kampil, Patiali and 


1 Baiani, SR. 
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Bhc^puTv which were the great centres of robbers on the road to 
Hinoustan, strong forts and high and spacious mosques were con¬ 
structed. The Sultan assigned all the above-mentioned three fprts to 
the Afghans and the arable land attached to the forts was made tax- 
free {mafruz). Owing to the Afghans and other Musalmans enjoying, 
tax-free land, the towns (of the region) were made so strong that 
highway robbery and plunder of travellers were totally removed from ^ 
the route to Hindustan. From that time till now some three genera¬ 
tions {qams) have passed, and owing to the construction of the forts 
and the stability of the military posts {thanas) the route to Hindustan 
has become a well-trodden path and robber)' has been totally sup¬ 
pressed. Also during this campaign the fort of Jalali was constructed 
and assigned to the Afghans; thus the houses of robbers became a 
military post. The land of Jalali was also made tax-free. Jalali, which 
had formerly been the home of robbers, who plundered, now became 
the homeland of the Musalmans and of the guardians of the roads— 
and has remained so since then.’ 

While the Sultan was busy with these enterprises, it was conti¬ 
nuously brought to his notice tlpt the rebels of Katehr had grown in 
numbers. ‘They plundered and desolated the villages of the raiyyat 
and molested the territories of Badaun and Amroha; their insolence 
was a public fact; they had become so powerful that they ignored 
the authority of the iqtadms of Badaun and Amroha, and owing to 
their strength the walis (rulers) of the neighbouring districts could 
not interfere.’ Balban decided, that the suppression of Katehr was a 
task for the imperial army. He returned from Kampil and Fatiali to 
Delhi and ordered the contingents of the central army to get ready, 
giving out that he would go hunting to the hill-tract {Kohpayah). But 
when the army was ready, he marched towards Katehr and reached 
the place after two nights and three days. Barani writes as if Balban 
ordered a general massacre of all male population. But this is absurd, 
for the Sultan had gone there to protect the peasant against diose 
who plundered him. nowever, Balban remained in the territory for a 
few days. The blood of the mischief-makers {mufiidan) of Katehr 
flowed on the ground; corpses were piled up before every village, 
and the stench of the decomposing corpses reached the bank of me 
Ganges... From that time to the end of Jalaluddin’s reign, no rebel 
raised his head in Katehr.’^ 

Later Balban marched to the foot of the Jud hills (the Salt Range) 
and punished the rebels there. As a result of these military (^rations 
he got so many horses that their price went down in the m^et and 


2 Ibid., 55-59. 
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a horse could be purdiased for 30 to 40 tankas.^ Thus widiin a few 
years the Sultan created peaceful conditions in every disturbed area 
and made all recalcitrant elements obedient to his authority. 

CONSOLIDATION PREFERRED TO EXPANSION 

As soon as law and order was established in all parts of his 
kingdom^ Balban had to choose between consolidation* and expansion* 
as me guiding principle of his administrative policy. Though every 
inch an imperialist, he preferred to adopt a policy of consolidation. 
This decision was based on a realistic appraisal of the situation. 
(1) Ihe Hindu chiefs within the empire were on the look out for an 
opportunity to overthrow the yoke or llie Delhi sultan; their activities 
had to be watched and they had to be brought under the control and 
hegemony of Delhi. (2) The Mongol presence so close to Delhi as the 
Bias was a source of grave concern, and if effective checks were not 
created, the storm comd burst any moment. When his generals, Adil 
Khan and Tamar Khan, suggested to him the conquest of 'Gujarat, 
Malwa and other provinces of Hindustan which had been under the 
sway of Aibek and Iltutmish*, Balban thus stated his policy; 

Tt will not be an act of wisdom to leave Delhi and to go on distant 
campaigns in these days of turmoil and insecurity, when the 
* Mongols have occi!^ied all the lands of Islam, devastated Lahore, 
and made it a point to invade our country once every year... If I 
move out dE the capital, the Mongols are sure to avail themselves 
of the opportunity by sacking Delhi and ravaging the Doab. 
Maintaining peace and consolidating our power in our own king¬ 
dom is far better than invading foreign territories, while our own 
dominion is insecure. Further, the newly-conquercd areas will 
require competent officers and well-equipped armies, which I am 
unable to spare at the present juncture. I nave, therefore, made up 
my mind to face the Mongols with strong and organized forces; but 
if I get an opportunity, I shall undoubtedly subdue the rest of 
Hindustan and extend the frontiers of my kingdom.*'^ 

Balban devoted all his energies to the consolidation of areas 
already under his control and never allowed his imperialistic ambi¬ 
tions to gain die upper hand. 

THEORY OF KINGSHIP 

Balban is perhaps the only sultan of Delhi who is reported to 
have discussed at length his views about kingship. He never missed 

3 lUd., 60. 

4 Ibid., SMt 
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an occasion for saying something about the exalted office of the sultan 
and the obligations of the king. That this was necessary in order to 
place the crown on a high and dignified pedestal and eradicate all 
possibilities of conflict and contest with the nobility can hardly be 
denied, but one cannot fail to discern the complicated working of 
an inferiority complex and guilty conscience behind these frequent 
exhortations. By dinning into the ears of his maliks and amirs, most 
of whom were his quondam colleagues, again and again that kingship 
was something divinely ordained, he wanted to wash off the stigma 
(ff being a regicide and impress upon their minds that it was Divine 
Will that had brought him to the throne and not the poisoned cup and 
the assassin’s dagger. Besides, the absence of any reference to his 
manumission in the pages of Minhaj and Barani is significant. Perhaps 
he was never manumitted and this basic legal disqualification to rule 
over the people, he tried to cover under a shrewdly designed mask 
of ‘divine commitment’ of regal authority.5 

Balban’s theory of kingship derived its form and substance from 
Sassanid Persia, where kingship had been raised to the highest possible 
level, and its supernatural and divine character was publicly accepted, 
so that only a member of the Sassanid imperial dynasty could ascend 
the throne. He looked to the legendary heroes of Persia as his political 
ideals and tried to emulate them as best as he could. The basic 
elements of his theory of kingship were the following; 

(1) Kingship is the vice-regency of God on earth (nit/abaf-i khudai), 
and in its dignity it is next only to prophethood. The king is the 
shadow of God (zilullah) and his heart is the repository of divine 
guidance and radiance.6 In the discharge of his kingly responsibilities, 
he is at all time inspired and guided by God. The actual implication 
of this concept was that the source of a king’s power lay, not with 
the nobles or the people, but with God only, and consequently his 
actions could not be the subject of public scrutiny. This was a subtle 
religious device to sanctify the exercise of his despotic authority. 

(2) External dignity and prestige were emphasized as essential 
for kingship.7 Balban maintained throughout his reign a great distance 
from the masses, and carried it to such lengths that he firmly refused 
to talk to the common people. A rich man of Delhi, Fakhr Baoni, 
bribed the officers of the the household to secure him an audience 


5 Ibid., the substance of Balban's theory of kingship will be found in his advice 
to Sultan Muhammad (68-80) and to Bnghra Khan (02-100). 

6 Ibid., 70. 

7 Ibid., 33-35. 
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with the Sultaii» but the Sultan turned down die request of his 
oflBcers.® 

(3) His emphasis on the dignified parts of kingsh^ made him a 
stickler for decorum. He never appeared in the court without his full 
regalia and royal paraphernalia. Even his personal servants never saw 
him without his royal apparel, socks and cap.^ 

(4) A distinction between the high-born and the low-bram was 
constandy emphasized by Balban, and any contact with low-bom 
people or their appointment to any oflfice in the administration was 
considered by him as derogatory to the dignity of a ruler. He dis¬ 
missed low-born persons from all important offices and sharply rebuked 
his courtiers for having selected Kamal Mahiyar, a convert to Islam, 
for the post of mutasarrif of Amroha.io ‘When I happen to look at a 
low-bom person, every artery and vein in my body begins to agitate 
with fury,'11 he is reported to have remarked. 

8 im. 

9 Ihid., 33. 

10 Baratii (36-37) gives us an idea of how Balban behaved on such occasions. As 
soon as Kama! Mahiyar confessed that he was ‘the son of a Hindu slave’, Balban got 
up in wrath and retired from the court to his private chamber. Every one was afraid 
of what would happen. First, Adil Khan Shamsi Ajami, Tamar Khan, Malikul Umara 
Fakhruddin Kotwal and Imftdul Mulk Rawat-i Arz were called to the royal presence; 
after them the five officers (kardaran )—^Alauddin Kashli Khan, Malik Nizamuddin 
Bazghala, the naib4 amir-i tu^ib, the mib-i oakUdar and khas hajib Isami—^who wore 
concerned in making the recommendation, were also summoned and asked to sit.. 
‘Today’, Balban said, addressing the first four high officers, ‘1 have tolerated in my 
brother’s son, Kashli Khan, and Nizamuddin Bazghala something 1 would not have 
tolerated in my own father; they have brought the low-bom son of a slave b^ore 
me with the recommendation that he should be given die khwaj^ of Amroha on the 
ground that he is capable and efficient in office-work.’ Then he turned to Adil Khan 
and Tamar Khan and added: ‘You are old friends and comrades of mine. You know 
very well that I am a descendant of Afrasiyab and that the genealogy of my ancestors 
can be traced to him. I know that God has created me with the quality that 1 cannot 
bear the sight of a mean and low-bom man in a goveramrat office of reliability 
and trust.’ 

One has to admit that power is never ridiculous—awhile it lasts. But power based 
on such foundations does not last long. 

11 Ibid., 36-37. Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani (ob. 1405) gives the name of die 
officer involved in the recommendation of Muhammad Mahiyar and says that he was 
an expert in audit and accounts (ilm-i nmhasiba wa hindusa) and was selected 
appointment to Chanderi. {Maktitbat-i Mkrafi, Aligarh Ms. f. 67a). 

Barani is our only .source of information for Balban’s theory of kingship and of his 
views about the high-bom and the low-bom. Isami does n(4 say a word about tbe 
subject. Since Barani himself hold similar views concerning bi^, it is difficult to 
determino as to how far he has attributed his own views to Balban. It Should not be 
forgoRen that in his Fatowa^ Jahandmi he has mentioned all these views as his own. 
(See En^h translation: The PoUtkal Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, fay Prof. Habib 
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(5) Genealogy became a fad with Balban. He traced his own 
genealogy to the mydiical Afrasiyab of Firdausi’s Shah Nama and 
mentioned it in his court with a deep sense of pride and arrogance.ts 
Saiwid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani writes in one of his letters that 
Baltin made very thorou^ inquiries about the families of all his 
officers and government servants. Expert genealogists had assembled 
in Delhi from all parts of the country to help him in determining the 
family status of these persons. 

(6) Balban believed that kingship was not possible without 
emulating Pei*sian customs and ways of life. In every detail of his 
family and public life he meticulously followed Persian traditions. 
To his sons born before his accession to the throne he gave die names 
of Mahmud and Muhammad, but his grandsons, born after his acces¬ 
sion, were named Kaiqubad, Kaikhusrau and Kaikaus after the Persian 
kings. 

Balban looked upon the administration of justice as one of the 
foremost duties of a king. 14 This was one of the redeeming features 
of his despotic government and must have won the affection and 
admiration of the common man. Whenever any case of injustice or 
harshness towards the common man came to his knowledge, he flew 
into a rage and did not hesitate to punish his officers or even his 
relatives. His barids (intelligence officers) kept him fully posted with 
the activities of the imperial officers in different parts of the empire. 15 
If a barid failed to report any act of high-handedness on the part 
of the local officers, an exemplary punishment was inflicted upon him. 
A barid of Badaun was executed and his body was exhibited on a 
gibbet for such a dereliction of duty. 16 Malik Baq Baq, father of 
Qara Beg, the iqtadar of Badaun, and Haibat Khan, father of Malik 
Qiran, the iqtadar of Awadh, were severely dealt with—-the foimer 
l^ing put to death and the later being forced to pay ^,000 tankas as 
diyat (mulct or compensation money for murder) for killing menial 
servants.l7 

But though just in disputes concerning individuals, Balban threw 

and Dr. Afsar S. Khan, 97-101). The probability cannot be ruled out that what Barani 
presents as the cont^ptuous treatment of the low-born by Balban was really the 
treatment of non-Turics, which Barani twisted in order to suit his theory of birth. 

12 Ibid., 37, 39. For Afirasiyabi Turks, sec* Raverty, 900-10 footnote; JRAS, 
1898, 407-502. 

13 Makfaho#-i Ashrafi, (Ms.), f. 76a. 

14 Barani, 40, 44. 

15 Ibid., 45. 

16 Ibid., 40. 

17 Ibid., 40-41. Both Qara Beg and Qiran had distinguished careers under 
AlaudiSn E3ialji. 
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overboard all his principles concerning justice and fairplay M^en 
cases of an individual versus the state came before him, or where his 
own personal and dynastic interests were involved. In such cases he 
cared neither for justice nor for fairplay nor for the shariat, and acted 
in the most unscrupulous manner.^S 

Very often Balban referred to the need of obtaining sanction from 
the Caliph for the exercise of political authority. He loiew about the 
fall of Baghdad and the fate of the Caliph, but he insisted on the recog¬ 
nition of political authority from the Caliph, as the supreme head of 
the Muslim political community. The name of the deceased Khalifa 
was inscribed on his coins and read before the congregation in the 
Khutba. Tt was’, observes Dr. R. P. Tripathi, ‘a sort of challenge to 
the Mughal Khaqan, for it amounted to; “The Khalifa is dead, long 
live the Khalifa.”’!® 

Balban’s court 

Balban organized his court on the Iranian model and emulated 
the etiquette and ceremonials of the Sassanids meticulously in all 
details.^® With his face bright as the sun and his beard shining like 
camphor,2l he sat on his throne with the dignity of the great Sassanid 
kings. A sixteenth century writer, Fazuni Astarabadi, says that he had 
a long face, a long beai^ and a very high crown so that from the tip 
of his beard to the top of his crown it measured nearly a yard.22 To 
the effect of this awe-inspiring personality were added the grandeur 
of the court and the meticulous adherence to minor details of etiquette 
and ceremonial. Hafibs, salahdars, jandars, chaushes, naqibs, etc. stood 
around him in solemn silence. The Sultan insisted on sijda (prostration) 
and pathos (feet-kissing) being performed by all enjoying me privilege 

18 Ibid., 47. T have also heard from the narrators of the Baibani regime, that in 
spite of his generosity and justice and lots of prayer and fasting, which have already 
been described, Balban was a cruel tyrant in punishing rebels and opponents. He 
would annihilate a whole army and city for the crime of rebellion. In meting out 
punishment to rebels he did not waver a needle’s breadth from the traditions of 
tyrants. In establishing the awe and prestige of kingship, he showed no fear of God. 
In killing and binding bold rebels, he threw aside all the principles of religion and 
did whatever he considered to be beneficial for his few days of kingship, whether 
permitted by the shatfat or not. The love of power totally overcame him when 
punishing rebels. May be, he got secretly poisoned in their wine or sfunhat many 
Shams! khans and maliks, whom be considered to be his partners in the kingdom and 
a danger to the throne, but killing them publicly would have earned him a bad 
rotation, and reduced his prestige.’ 

19 Some Aspects of Muslim Administration in India, 36-37. 

20 Barani, 25, 50. 

21 Ibid., 80. 

22 (printed at the press of Mirza Amanullah, Iran, a.h. 1328), 12. 
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of appearing before him. No joke or loose talk was possible in his 
presence.23 Only a few trusted maliks and confidants sat behind the 
throne; all others kept standing before him in order of their rank and 

E osition. The Sultan maintained the dignity of his exalted office by 
is grim and serious looks. Nobody ever saw him laughing or talking 
in a light mood. Storms of personal grief came in his life with un¬ 
expected fury but, though tney killed the man in him, they could 
not disturb the routine of the Sultan.24 To the last moments of his 
life this stickler for court-decorum scrupulously followed every detail 
of that exacting programme which he had set for himself. 

On festive occasions the court presented a gala appearance. 
Embroidered carpets, brocade curtains, variegated cloths and gold 
and silver vessels dazzled the vision of the spectators. The voice of 
the ushers went as far as two karohs. ‘For days after these festivals*, 
writes Barani, ‘people talked about the decorations of the court.* 
Emissaries of foreign countries were dazed and bewildered when 
they visited his court. When the Sultan rode out in procession, Sistani 
soldiers accompanied him with unsheathed swords. ‘The shining of 
the sun, the glittering of the swords and the brightness of his face 
all taken together made a remarkable show.* The shouts of *BismUlah\ 
*Bismtlldh* (In the name of God), rent the atmosphere as the royal 
cavalcade moved out. This display of power* autnority and dignity, 
which was inseparably associated in his mind with his theory of 
kingship, made the most recalcitrant elements in the country sub¬ 
missive and struck awe and terror into the hearts of the people. 

BALBAN AND THE TURKISH NOBILITY 

A chip of the same block, Balban knew fully the strength as well as 
the wealmess of the Turkish governing class. His strength lay in the 
support of this class, but he had to guard against three things: 
(a) Repetition of the earlier story of the tussle between the crown and 
the nobility; (b) Competition between his sons and the Turkish nobles 
for the crown of Delhi after his death; and (c) Monopolization of 
power by the Turkish nobles in the frontier areas. The methods that 
he used for this purpose proved quite disastrous in the larger interests 
(rf the Turkish governing class in India. (1) He mercilessly killed every 
member (rf Iltutmish*s family. (2) He made free use of both poison and 
dagger in order to remove talented Turkish nobles who might 
challenge his descendants. (3) He delivered a death blow to the group 
of Torty* {Tnrkan-t Chihdlgani) to which he himself belonged, killed 

23 Bftnmf, 33. 

24 lUck, 110. 
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its leading members and completely destroyed its corporate life, which, 
despite mutual rivalries and jealousies, could have Men successfully 
used in times of ccHiflict with the non-Turkish elements. (4) He killed 
his own relatives, like Sher Khan, on grounds of pure jealousy. Barani, 
who does not seem to have had the Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Minhaj within 
his reach, depicts Sher Khan as a valiant defender of the Indian 
frontier against the Mongols. This is absurd. Minhaj does not refer 
to any battle in which Sher Khan fought the Mongols. Worse than 
that, he had gone to Mangu Qa-an. The Mongols offered him no 
immediate assistance, but very naturally there was a suspicion that 
he had sold himself to them. Balban, who was then naih~i mamlakatf 
rightly decided that Sher Khan could not be trusted with frontier 
provinces like Uchch and Multan, and gave him in return extensive 
territories round about Delhi, where he would l>e under the eyes of 
the central government. Sher Khan did not come to Delhi at Balban's 
accession and during the next four or five years. Then Balban had 
him poisoned.25 

Anxious to secure his personal and family interests, he completely 
ignored the interests of the Turkish governing class. He destroyed 
the talent amongst the Turkish nobles so ruthlessly that when the 
Khaljis entered the field as competitors for the throne against them, 
they were completely outmanoeuvred and defeated. Balban’s respon¬ 
sibility for the fall of the Turkish power in India cannot be denied. 
His consolidation programme, no doubt, ensured the continuance of 
the Delhi sultanat and paved the wav for the further expansion of the 
sultanat under the Khaljis, but his attitude towards the Turkish nobility 
crippled it and reduced its Iife-.span. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 

Balban's political experience had taught him that the army was 
the main pillar of the government; hence it had to be reorganized 
before any other department of the state.26 The traditions established 
by Iltutmish had received a setback and, therefore, a complete reor¬ 
ganization of the army was necessary. 

(1) Balban increased the numerical strength of the forces and 
appointed several thousand loyal and experienced officers in the 
central contingents {qalh-i aala) of his army. Their salaries were 
increased and villages were assigned to them in lieu of their salaries.27 

(2) Enhancement of the emoluments of the soldiers and keeping 

25 Ibid., 85. 

26 Ibid. 29. 

2T Ibid, 29. 
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them happy and satisfied was an essential part of Baiban s military 
p<dicy. He advised his son Bughra Khan: ^Consider no expense for 
the army as too great and let your ariz (muster-master) engage himself 
in maintaining the old and recruiting new troops and keeping himself 
informed about every expenditure in his department/ss 

(3) To keep the army vigilant and active, he emphasized the need 
of frequent military exercises. Every winter, in the early hours of the 
morning, he proceeded towards Riwari under the pretext of going 
for a hunt, took with him a thousand horsemen and a thousand archers 
on foot, and returned late at night. This may be correct. But Barani 
very stupidly adds that information of what Baiban did was carried 
to Halaku, that Halaku complimented Baiban on his foresight and 
that Baiban was happy at the compliment. It is unfortunate that our 
historian (Ziauddin Barani), who claims that no history like his had 
been written for a thousand years, should have been ignorant of the 
fact that Halaku had died before Balban’s accession. He makes a 
similar error, but more preposterous, when he says that Halaku (then 
dead) invited Baiban s nephew, Alauddin Kashli Khan, to enter his 
service and promised him half the revenue of Iraq .29 

(4) Baiban kept the object of all campaigns a close secret and 
nobody knew beforehand about his movements or targets. It was only 
on the night previous to his march that he £;alled the outstanding 
maliks and disclosed his aims to them.^ 

(5) When his armies were on the march, he took particular care 
to see that no harm was done to poor and helpless persons. He would 
himself sit and wait with his army and give preference to old and 
sick persons in crossing rivers, bridges and marshes.31 Thus while 
his army was used as a powerful instrument for the liquidation of 
rebels, it won the golden opinion of the common man. 

(6) Baiban appointed men of exceptional integrity and devotion 
to look after the army. 

Balban’s qazi~i Ioshkar was a man of integrity and honestv, whom 
the Sultan and the public respected. But we know verv little about 
him. Barani fortunately gives us a somewhat detailed account of 
Imadul Mulk, who was the maternal grandfather of the poet, Amir 
Khusrau. Imadul Mulk, generally called ‘Rawat4 Arz\ started his 
career as a slave-officer of Iltutmish and rapidly rose to the post 
of arz-i mamalik (minister of war). During the thirty troubled years 
following Iltutmish’s death, Imadul Mulk kept this important post. 

28 Ibid., 101-2. 

20 Ibid., 55, 114. 

SO Ibid., 60. 

81 Bid., 45. 
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Balban confirmed him on his accession. He enjoyed his master's full 
confidence on account of his honesty, integrity and loyalty. He was 
made independent of the financial control of the wazir. Ilie prosperous 
condition of the army during the reign of Balban was, in no small 
measure, due to him. He used to reward the ofiBcers of his ministry 
from his own pocket and took a very keen and conscientious interest 
in their welfare. Very often he entertained his ofiBce-staff and requested 
it to abstain from taking bribes from the representatives of the iqtadars 
and not to misappropriate any portion of the salary of the soldiers.32 

(7) Balban had an old and experienced contingent of one thousand 
soldiers from his khanate days, which he always kept with him. Even 
when he went on hunting excursions these soldiers accompanied him. 
Barani says that Balban recognized by his face every one of the soldiers 
of this unit.33 

(8) Balban was against purposeless campaigns. He deliberated in 
his mind long before undertafcng any military expedition. All pre¬ 
parations were made well in advance—^without disclosing the target 
—and a year before the actual campaign orders were issued to die 
diwan-i wizarat and the diwan-i arz to keep the forces alert and ready 
and to expedite production of war material in the karkhanasM 

RESUMPTION OF^'lQTAS* IN THE DOAB 

As a part of his programme for the reorganization of the armv, 
Balban instituted an inquiry into the conditions and tenures of iqtas 
given to Turkish soldiers.35 Iltutmish had granted iqtas, big and small, 
on a large scale. Among others, two thousand Turkish soldiers were 
given iqtas in the Doab. The purpose of the grant was two-fold; first, 
to reward the Turkish soldiers for the military services they had 
rendered to the Turkish government in India, and, secondly, to utilize 
them for the consolidation of Turkish rule in the most prosperous part 
of the empire. These assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial responsibilities to the central exdiequer. These 
small iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue from some 
portion of the land in lieu of military .service. The dangers inherent 

32 Thtd., 114-16. Barani would have us believe that the office-staff of the Rawat-i 
Arz got its midday meal at his cost. The minister was also very fond of pan; he was 
constancy asking for more and more pans to be brought, and since ^od manners 
required that persons who came to transact business with the minister should be 
offered pans in the same way, some fifty or sixty slaves were kept busy in preparing 
and serving pans (betel-leaves). 

33 Ibtd., 55. 

34 tbid., 60. 

85 Ibtd., 62 at seq. 
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in the system were eliminated by Iltutmish*s careful and vigilant 
control of the administrative machinery, but during the years of 
anarchy that followed his death, the entire iqta administration broke 
down and the iqtadars adopted an attitude of defiance towards the 
central authority. The institution of iqias, which had been adopted 
in order to accelerate the process of centralization, now tended to 
disintegrate and decentrahze the political authority. This state of 
of affairs was incompatible with Balban's ideals of a centralized 
government. He instituted an inquiry into the terms and tenures of 
the iqtas given to two thousand Turkish soldiers in the Doab. Many 
of the original grantees had died by this time, and those who survived 
were too old and infirm to render any military service. With the con¬ 
nivance of the diivan-i arz, they retained their hold on the iqtas and 
claimed hereditary rights over tliem. Balban s view was that these 
iqtas were given in lieu of military service; when the grantees dis¬ 
continued to perform their part of the obligation, the contract on the 
basis of which they held these iqtas became null and void. The 
iqtadars were probably inspired by the Seljuq traditions in claiming 
hereditary rights over these iqtas, but Balban, who looked to Sanjar 
for guidance in many other matters, refused to be guided by this 
example in the matter of the grant of iqtas. 

After a thorough inquiry, Balban issued orders for the resumption 
of these iqtas with payment of some compensation to the holders. He 
assigned 20 to 30 tankas as pension to iimrm and old soldiers, while 
those who were young and able-bodied were enlisted as soldiers in the 
regular army and were granted cash salaries. As was natural, this order 
created a great commotion among the grantees concerned. Some of 
the Turkish leaders approached Malik Fakhruddin, the famous kotwal 
of Delhi, to secure the withdrawal of the imperial order. They had 
brought presents for Fakhruddin, but he. declined to accept them 
saying: My words will carry no weight if I accept any brine from 
you.' On going to the court, he stood at his place with a melancholy 
and sad face. When die Sultan enquired about the reason for hi^ 
worry, he explained: 1 have heard that old people are being dismissed 
from the ministry of war. It makes me gloomy to think of niy own 
fate on the Day of Judgement, if old people are to be expelled from 
the favour of God.* Ihe Sultan understood what Fakhruddin meant. 
Tears trickled down his eyes and he withdrew the entire order.S6 

36 Dr. Habibullah says fiiat CHoly the order concerning the old iqtadan was 
rescinded. The rest appears to have been enforced (FowndaOon, new edition, 186). 
But n yyani is quite dear in stating: The ri^ts (tf all iqtadan wen preserved as th^ 
stood.* (64). 
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ADMINISTRATI V£ MEASURES AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 

'Nature had sewn the gown of kingship on the body of Sultan 
Balban\37 remarks Barani describing the administrative achievements 
of the Sultan. When he ascended the throne of Delhi, every official 
was in a defiant mood and the entire administrative machinery was 
out of gear. He screwed up all its loose joints and made the bureau¬ 
cracy loyal and subservient to the royal authority. 

Balban s government, like most medieval governments in east and 
west, was hmf civil and half military; this was due to the medieval 
conditions of warfare, for government officers could not function un¬ 
less they combined both civil and military capacities. Military training 
has become a highly specialized sul)j(ict now owing to the development 
of modem science. During the middle ages the art of wielding the 
sword and the pen had often to be taught simultaneously. 

Balban cbe(^ed with an iron hand the fissiparous trends that pre¬ 
vailed in all spheres of political life. He believed in a centralized 
political authority. Most official appointments were directly made by 
him or with his approval. That an almost insignificant appointment 
in AnuohaSS could attract his attention shows that he kept a strict 
watch over the entire bureaucratic machinery. Provincial governors 
had to submit periodiAil reports to him. A very efficient audit system 
controlled the financial activities of the governors. In view of the 
difficult position of the frontier provinces, Multan and Lakhnauti, he 
ultimately appointed his sons as governors of these regions. Balban 
was not prepared to give an opportunity to any noble or officer to 
consolidate his position in a sensitive part of the empire and give him 
the trouble that Tughril had done. If the wardenship of the western 
marches was to be a stepping-stone to kingship, none except his 
eldest son was to be in charge of that area. 

Since Balban himself had been once instrumental in devising insti¬ 
tutions—^like the naib-i mamlakat —^for curtailing the power of the 
monarch, he saw to it that there was no great concentration of power 
in the hands of any officer. He reduced the position of the wazir by 
taking av.ay the military and the financial powers from him. The 
appointment of Khwaja Hasan as wazir was an indication of his atti¬ 
tude towards the institution of the wizarat and the type of functions 
that a wazir was expected to perform. With the separation of financial 
and military authority, the chances of usurpation of power by any 
government functionary were totally eliminated. 

37 Barani, 32. 

38 Ibid., 38, 
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Balban felt that a despotic government needed the services of an 
efficient and loyal spy system tor its smooth functioning. His secret 
reporters kept him well posted with all that happened in every part of 
the kingdom. The activities of his sons,39 relatives, provincial gover¬ 
nors, army officers, government servants and the pubuc were watched 
and reported by the spies. Balban took particular care in the appoint¬ 
ment of harids (intelligence officers). It was only after a thorough 
investigaticm about his character, integrii^ and even genealogy diat a 
person was appointed as barid.^ The successful maintenance of 
barids, who were officers known to the public, as well as secret spies, 
without creating demoralization and distrust among the people, 
required great tact on the part of the Sultan. On this point Balban 
thus advised his son: Informers and spies should not be allowed to 
come anywhere near the court, for their closeness to the ruler terrifies 
obedient and trustworthy friends and their confidence in the king— 
which is the basis of good government—vanishes.' 

Balban's political views and administrative principles may be 
gleaned from die two lo^ discourses to his sons, from which Barani 
has extensively quoted, '^e following principles emerge from these 
exhortations: 

(1) A government should promulgate protective laws and safeguard 
the interests of the weak against the high-handedness of the 
strong. 

(2) Moderation should be the watchword of government. There 
should be neither harshness nor leniency in dealing with the 
people. Taxes should be neither so heavy as to make people 
poor and helpless nor so light as to make mem disobedient and 
insolent. 

(3) The government should see that enough grain is produced for 
the requirements of the people. 

(4) Government orders should be firmly enforced and there should 
not be frequent changes in government decisions. 

(5) The finances of the state should be properly planned and 
managed. Only half the annual revenue should be spent; the 
other naif should be put aside for a rainy day. 

(6) A government should strive to keep the merchants prosperous 
and satisfied. 

(7) The salaries of the soldiers should be regularly paid and die 
army should be kept happy and contented. 


39 Ibid., 81. 

40 mi., 45. 
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Within the framework of these basic principles Balban built up a 
strong and efficient administrative structure and gave to the people 
‘peace and justice’ for which they had been longing for decades. 
Barani s account of the Sultan leaves upon one’s mind a clear impres* 
sion of the fact that while Balban was harsh and exacting towards his 
maliks and amirs, from whose ranks he had risen, he was extremely 
kind and considerate towards the common man. He displayed paternal 
concern* for the welfare of the people—in spite of his contempt for 
the low-bom. 

REBELLION OF TUGHRIL AT LAKHNAUTI 

Balban’s army was a good show-piece, with its Sistani and Turkish 
soldiers. But Indians, whether Hindus or Muslims, had no prospects 
in his army and its officers were not recmited from the people at 
large. Would it stand a military test? It had to meet this test both in 
the east and the west. Iltiitmish and his son, Shahzada Nasiruddin, had 
no difficulty in suppressing the rebellions of the rulers and governors 
of Bengal. Balban, his officers and his army, faced with the same 
problem, proved Aemselves extraordinarily inefficient and clum^. 
They won but after more than six years of struggle and through sheer 
weight of numbers. In the west the position was different. In spite of 
the great care Balbai^ had taken about the army, his son and his 
officers completely collapsed before the army of a Mongol frontier 
officer. 

Barani, who knew nothing of conditions in Persia, talks as if Halaku 
was still alive and he (or his successors) were a danger to the existence 
of the Delhi sultanat. This is absurd. Persian histories make it quite 
clear that Halaku’s power had been completely shattered after his 
defeat at the hands of the Egyptians and Baraka, the Mongol head of 
the Juji clan, who had become a Musalman. Since the Mongols had 
massacred most of the peasants of northern Persia, specially me won¬ 
derfully fertile south Caspian region, the financial resources of Halaku's 
successors, called the T1 Khans’, were very meagre. They could never 
balance their budget and, in spite of their efforts, the E^qitians drove 
them out of Syria. Under these conditions the governors of the II 
Khan-i frontier provinces could only maintain themselves by plun¬ 
dering the neighbouring lands. Delhi itself was never in danger tm the 
organization ot the Dawa-Qaidu empire in the time of Alauddin Khalji. 
Of course, the ‘II Khan’ officers had a more efficient conception of 
strate^ and tactics than the generals recruited from the decreasing 
number of Turkish slave-officers in India. These facts should be kept 
in mind concerning the two military events of Balban’s reign. 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Khan, who was governor of 
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Lakhnauti, sent Balban sixty-three elephants in the year ef Baiban's 
accession. Tughril, who succeeded Tatar Khan as governor of Lakh- 
nauti^ was a slave of Balban.^^ He was known for his cleverness, 
courage, generosity and enterprise. According to Isami, Tughril 
rebelled against Bdban in the eighth year of the Sultan’s reign 
(a.d. 1275). This was probably the first major rebellion of a slave of 
&e Sultan; apart &om everything else, it was an indication of the 
cracking of the whole institution. If a slave could rebel widi success, 
the whole imperial Turkish slave-system became quite useless. 

What encouraged Tughril in his contumacious designs was his 
successful Jajnagar campaign. He obtained from there considerable 
treasures and many elephants and appropriated them. He did not 
send anything to die Multan, thinking that he was too old and too 
preoccupied with the Mongol problem to chastize him. He proclaim¬ 
ed himself king of Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan Mughisuddin*, 
and assumed also all the emblems of sovereignty, including the 
canopy of state, the Khntba and the issue of currency. His generosity 
attracted the people to his fold and ‘they forgot the wrath and nitii- 
lessness of Balban*. 

The report of this rebellion came as a shock and a surprise to 
Balban. He was so deeply upset at the news that he could neither eat 
nor sleep at night. He immediately despatched the governor of 
Awadh, Malik Aitigin Mui-daraz42 (of the long hair), entitled Amin 
Khan, to Lakhnauti with a large army and a number of other ex¬ 
perienced maliks and officers^ like Tamar Khan Shamsi and Malik 
Tajuddin, son of Qutlugh Khan Shamsi. Tughril challenged Amin 
Khan as soon as he crossed the Sarju river (modem Ghagra) and de¬ 
feated him. Besides, Tughril also won over a number of amirs and 
soldiers of Balban’s army through lavish grants of gifts. On its retreat 
the imperial army was harassed and plundered by Hindu tribes. 
Balban was enraged at the performance of Amin i^an; he ordered 
Amin Khan to be killed and his body he gibbeted at the gate of 
Awadh. This execution, Barani says, was deeply resented by the 
people, who read in it the beginning of the doom of Balban s power. 

Balban’s anger and distre.ss at the defeat of his army by a former 
slave of his knew no bounds. The governor of Awadh and his army 
having failed, Balban assigned the task of suppressing Tughril to the 

41 Barani, ‘Rebellion of Tughril*, 81-92. Barani says that Tughril rebelled in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year of Balban's reign. But this is not possible, for Balban reign¬ 
ed for twenty years only. 

42 Mui-daraz is referred to by Minhaj among the officers appointed when Ulugh 
Khan returned to power. Isami, while giving the same facts, calls him Taramati’ and 
incites drat Taramati means hrave'. 
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army of Delhi led by one of his chosen officers, Bahadur. In the 
battle diat ensued, Tu^il struck straight at Bahadur's centre^ 
Bahadur fought courageously, but some contingents of (he imperial 
army took to ffigjht and their example proved infectious. In spite of 
Bahadur’s efforts, the army of Delhi melted away. When Bahadur 
with his fugitive soldiers reached Delhi, Balban wanted to put him 
to death, but Bahadur’s friends succeeded in saving his life by giving 
proofs of his courage on the battle-field, and Balban was content with 
exiling him from me court.43 

Two generals—^Amin Khan and Bahadur—^had been defeated by 
Tughril. It caused Balban great concern. He waved his aged arms in 
fury at the defeat of these armies. His life became miserable and he 
considered these defeats a serious loss to his prestige. So in a.h. 680 
(1280-81) he decided to march personally to deal with Tughril, but 
he wanted to entrust matters at Delhi and the areas around it in safe 
hands before embarking on such a distant campaign. He first went 
towards Sunam and Samana. These two provinces were in charge of 
his second son, Mahmud Bughra Khan. Balban broke the 
two provinces into small territories under military amirs, and the 
over-all charge of Sunam was given to Malik Sonj, the sar-jandar. 
Samana was assigned to Balban’s eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, 
whom he had designated as his heir, with the title of 'Qa-an Malik’. 
Sultan Muhammad had first been in charge of Koil and other terri¬ 
tories. But later on he was assigned the whole of Sind, with plenty of 
officers whom Balban thought capable. 

Balban then proceeded to the Dbab without returning to Delhi. 
He wrote to Sultan Muhammad assigning him the army of Samana 
in addition to Sind and asked him to meet the Mongol danger in the 
best way he could. He also wrote to Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal of Delhi, appointing him naib-i ghibat (regent in absence); he 
was to keep the Sultan informed, as far as possible, but he had the 
authority to issue all orders concerning state-affairs according to his 
discretion and without waiting for the imperial sanction. Then taking 
Bughra Khan with him, Balban marched eastwards regardless the 
rainy season. ‘On reaching Awadh, he ordered a general enlistment 
and some two lakhs of men—^horsemen, foot-soldiers, paikSy archers, 
KaharSy Kaiwani (bow-men), riders on ponies, arrow-shooters, slaves, 
servants, merchants and shopkeepers were entered in the registers.’ 
Owing to the rainy season the imperial army had to stop fOr ten or 
twelve days at various places. Tughril decided to fly to Hajinagar, a 

43 Barani’s memory uC this campai^ is very dim but Isami devotes more than 
two pages to it (161*^). 
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place several marches east of Sonargaon (near the modern Dacca), 

, but he cave out that he would return and reconquer Lakhnauti after 
Balban nad gone back to Delhi. 

Balban reached Lakhnauti and stayed there for a few days to 
re-equip his army. He appointed Sipah Salar Husamuddin (maternal 
grandfather of the historian, Barani), who had been vakildar to 
Malik Barbek Bektars, to the post of shuhna of Lakhnauti with 
instructions to send to the Sultan all papers received from Delhi 
three or four times a week. After some days of continuous marching, 
the Sultan reached the precincts of Sonargaon. Dhanuj Rai, the rai 
of Sonargaon, came to meet him, and the Sultan took a promise from 
him that he would capture Tughril whether he fled by land or sea. 
Balban, not knowing lughril’s real plan, seemed at that time to think 
that Tughril would seek his personal safety by flying across the sea. 
Nevertheless, Balban moved eastwards by continuous marches till he 
reached within 60 karohs (120 miles) of llajinagar, but no trace of 
Tughril could be found. As the main army moved slowly, Balban 
directed Mahk Bektars to march as an advance-guard ten or twelve 
karohs ahead. The advance-guard, in turn, sent a few men to find the 
whereabouts of Tughril durough interpreters. Ultimately a party sent 
under Malik Muhammad Sherandaz and others came across some 
corn-dealers and enquired from them about the whereabouts of 
Tughril. They pleaded ignorance. Malik Sherandaz, thereupon, struck 
terror into their hearts by cutting off the heads of two of mem. They 
then disclosed that the camp of Tughril was only half a farsang 
(about a mile) from that place; today he is encamped by the stone- 
tank dam and tomorrow he will reach the territory of Hajinagar. 
Sherandaz immediately communicated tlie news to Malik Barbek 
Bektars. 

Tughril’s army was enjoying rest at tlie time; the horses and 
elephants were grazing on the green ground, and owing to a false 
sense of security no sentinels seem to have been posted. Widiout 
losing any time, Sherandaz dashed into the camp and shouted loudly 
for Tughril. Tughril was terrified by the suddenness and confidence 
of the shouting; so in great nervousness he slipped out of his bath¬ 
room, jumped on an unsaddled horse and rode hard to a river near¬ 
by. Malik Muqaddar and an ofBcer, named Ali, followed in close 
pursuit. Tughril had nearly reached the river when Ali struck him 
with a short battle-axe and knocked him down from his horse. Malik 
Muqaddar immediately got down from his horse, chopped off 
Tughrirs head and threw his body into the river. As Tughril s soldiers 
were searching for him, the Malik buried his head under the soft 
earth by the side of the river and started washing his clothes. Shortly 
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afterwards Malik Barbek Bektars arrived and Tughril’s head was sent 
to the Sultan. When Muqaddar arrived to report the details to the 
Sultan, he was at first angiy at the risk Malik Muhammad Sherandaz 
and his group had taken. But all had gone well, and the Sultan raised 
the rank of all those concerned in the enterprise. Ali was given the 
title of ‘Tughril-Kush’ (Tughril-slaycr) and equal inams were given to 
him and Malik Muqaddar.44 

When Balban returned to Lakhnauti, he ordered a row of gibbets 
to be erected on both sides of the market for more than two miles 
and all friends, supporters and relatives of Tughril were impaled on 
them. 1 have heard from many aged officers’, Barani writes, "that no 
king of Delhi had meted out such extensive capital punishments as 
Balban did at Lakhnauti.’ Soldiers of Tughril s army, who belonged to 
the capital, were kept under guard for punishment at Delhi. 

The Sultan assigned Lakhnauti to Bughra Khan, and then turned 
to him and asked: "MahmudI Didst thou see?’ He repeated the 
question thrice and on receiving no reply, he explained. "‘Did you see 
my punishments in the bazar? If mis^ievous and intriguing persons 
induce you to break from Delhi, recall the punishment inflicted by 
me on Tughril and his supporters.’ He advised Bughra to remain 
loyal to Delhi, even if the occupant of the Delhi throne belonged to 
another dynasty. • 

The Lakhnauti campaign was a great strain on Balban in his old 
age and it was only after three years that he could return to Delhi. 
His success was celebrated in the capital. The Sultan addressed 
Malik Fakhruddin as "brother and gave him the cloak that he was 
wearing. Charities were distributed and prisoners were set free in 
order to celebrate the occasion. Subs(*quently, Balban ordered the 
execution of all those Delhi soldiers who had supported Tughril and 
directed gibbets to be put up in the streets of the capital. But many 
of these prisoners had meir kinsmen in Delhi and their laments filled 
the capital. The qazi of the army, whose recommendations were 
always sympathetically considered by Balban, interceded on iheir 
behalf and secured the Sultan’s pardon.45 An idea of the mental 
agony of the supporters, servants and slaves of Tughril may be form¬ 
ed from the fact that we find one of them seeking spiritum solace in 
the jama at khana of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar at Ajudhan. 


44 Isami and Barani diflFer about the way m which Tughril was killed. Barani is 
more reliable. But writing in his old age, he could not recall the personal name of 
Tughril Kush. Isaml says his name was Ali. 

45 Barani, 108. 
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SULTAN MUHAMMAD, THU MARTY ll PRINCE 

Balban adopted a number of measures to guard his western fron¬ 
tier. In 1270 he visited Lahore and ordered the reconstruction of its 
fort. The Mongols had also destroyed and depopulated most of the 
villages round Lahore and Balban took measures to rehabilitate those 
areas. The city of Lahore had been seized and plundered by the 
Mongols in 1241, but immediate])' afterwards news arrived of the 
death of Ogatai and, in consonance with their Ytisas, which required 
that all campaigns should stop at the death of the Qa-an, the 
Mongol armies went back. Lahore city thereafter remained in charge 
of governors appointed by Delhi. The frontier was fluctuating, but 
Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam, Samana, Uchch and Multan were almost 
always in me hands of Delhi officers. There was no danger of a 
Mongol conquest of India during Balban s reign but a Mongol raid 
was always to be feared. After making several experiments, of which 
some account has been given, Balban placed the over-all charge of 
the western frontier in the hands of his son and heir-apparent, 
Sultan Muhammad, known to later generations as the ‘Klian-i 
Shahid’. 

Balban had only two sons. He had no expectations from Bughra 
Khan to whom he had assigned Lakhnauti with the wise advice of 
being at least outwardly loyal to Delhi so that a conflict may be 
av(Med. All the hopes of the old Sultan were concentrated on his 
el^wA, son and heir, Sultan Muhammad. The fact that Muhammad 
wasV|like his father in many respects did not interfere with Balban’s 
affection. Balban used to hold three or four drinking parties every 
week before he ascended the throne; he never touched a drop of 
wine after his accession. Sultan Muhammad drank but never to excess. 
Unlike his father, Muhammad was affable, courteous and distinguish¬ 
ed for his excellent manners; by birth a prince, it was not necessary 
for him to resort to the mannerisms of a superman, which made his 
father so dignified in the eyes of the masses and so ridiculous in the 
eyes of the discerning. Unlike his father, Muhammad was a highly 
educated man. Showering all possible praises on Balban, Minhaj is 
unable to list him as a patron of culture and learning. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad's court at Multan, on the other hand, was full of able and highly 
educated men. His courtiers read the Shah Nama {dt Firdausi), the 
Diwans of Sanai and Khaqani and the Khumsa of Nizami. Wise men 
discussed the verses of these great poets before him.' The prince’s 
discerning judgement picked up Amir KhusTau and Amir Ilasan and 
they remained in his service for five years. His ambitions as a patron 
of bterature went higher still. 
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‘Owing to his extraordinary discernment, the Khan*i Shahid twice 
sent messengers with expenses of the journey and invited Shaikh 
Sa'di to Multan. His idea was to construct a Khariqah for Shaikh 
Sa'di at Multan and to endow sufficient villages for its main¬ 
tenance. But Shaikh Sa'di was unable to come owing to his old 
age. On both occasions he sent a ghazal in his own handwriting 
to the Khan and apologized for his inability to come.*46 

Balban had at first assigned Sunam and Samana to Tamar Khan, 
a distinguished member of the famous Forty (ChiheUgani) Turks. But 
he may have remembered that both Kishlu Khan and Sher Khan had 
gone to seek help from the Mongols; so he transferred these two 
provinces to his younger son, Bnghra Khan, on whose loyalty he could 
rely but whose efficiency was questionable. Balban was driven to 
appoint bands to keep him informed of Bughra Khan’s actions and 
succeeded in keeping his administration at the proper level. ‘In those 
days’, says Barani, ‘the Mongol soldiers often crossed the Bias and 
entered (Indian) territory. Balban would send Sultan Muhammad 
against them from Multan, Bughra Khan from Samana and Malik 
Barbek Bektars'i7 from Delhi. They would go to the Bias and drive 
back the Mongols. Very often they were victorious and the Mongols 
had not the courage to^cross the Bias. There were seventeen or eighteen 
thousand horsemen in each of these armies.’ 

When Bughra Khan was appointed to Lakhnauti, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad was given complete charge of the western frontier. 

Isami, without giving the date, says that two Mongol armies crossed 
the Sind frontier. Sultan Muhammad sent his officers against them; a 
battle was fought at Dhandi Kandali and the Mongols won owing to 
their superior numbers. Muhammad wanted to fine his officers, but 
as this would have lessened their prestige, he ended by giving them 
robes of honour and mams. 

During the summer after his return from Lakhnauti, Balban found 
his physical powers failing him; so he decided to hand over the king¬ 
dom to Sultan Muhammad and asked him to come to Delhi imme¬ 
diately. Balban’s messenger reached Multan on the tenth day. Sultan 
Muhammad had some urgent affairs of state to attend to and replied 
that he was starting immediately. Balban, on cross-examining the 
messenger, discovered the contradictions between Muhammad’s words 
and deeds. Balban sent a letter of complaint, but by that time affairs 
had taken a gruesome turn. 

46 Ibid., 67-68. 

47 According to Barani (61) be was the most trasted confidant of the Saltan, 
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Sultan Muhammad marched against the Sumrali tribes in a.h. 684 
(a.d. 1285), possibly because they had rebelled against him, and 
pitclied his camp in tlie precincts of Jatral, in order to proceed with 
the suppression of the Sumrahs. Whether by chance or design, Tamar, 
a frontier Mongol officer, marched with tliirty thousand Mongol horse¬ 
men against him at the same time. The Mongols either marched very 
swiftly or succeeded in keeping their movements a secret, for Sultan 
Muhammad only got a letter informing him of the Mongol advance 
when they were at a distance of five farsangs only. 

Sultan Muhammad consulted his officers. Their loyal advice was 
that he should quietly slip back to Multan and let them do the 
fighting; the battle would-be serious; they could be replaced but he 
was irreplaceable. But Sultan Muliammad decided, to fight. ‘It does 
not become shahzadas to turn their bridles on seeing the enemy.’ Next 
morning the Mongol advance-guard could be discerned. ‘Group after 
group’, the poet Khusrau says, ‘they crossed the river (Ravi) and came 
on suddenly.’ But the Indian army had mounted by the time the 
Mongols appeared in full force. The battle raged till the afternoon, 
without victory to either side. But in the army of Sultan Muhammad, 
there was a Ghizz Turk officer, named Mangli, whom the Mongols 
knew to be a coward. They discovered his whereabouts and suddenly 
attacked his lines, which broke and fled. The Mongols rushed forward 
and the discipline of the Indian army was completely broken. ‘As the 
Mongol army was more numerous,' Isami says, ‘it exerted its full 
strength everywhere. The Indian lines were completely shattered and 
the Mongols began to slaughter the Indians.’ 

Sultan Muhammad, after fighting bravely for several hours, found 
no one by his side and turned his horse towards the river (Ravi). But 
he was shot dead by a Qaruna'*^ of the Mongol army, who proceeded 
to appropriate his horse, sword, bow and arrows. One of the two 
singing girls of Sultan Muhammad, whom the Mongols had captured, 
recognized his famous horse on which the Qaruna was riding, and 
incited by her loud cries, the Mongol officers compelled the Qaruna 
to take them to the dead body of the Khan-i Sh^id. They put his 
body in a coffin with the intention of taking it to their own country. 
But Rai Kalu, the father-in-law of the Klian-i Shahid, sent the Mongols 
enou^ money from his territory and bought the body of the idian 
from them.49 The Mongols as usual retired ^ter collecting their spoils. 

48 The Qarunas are often referred to, but the meaning of the term is not settled. 
Provisionally we may take a Qaruna to mean the son of a Muslim mother and a 
Mon^l father. 

49 We have two marsias (elegies) on the death of the Khan-i Shahid, one in 
{MTose written by Amir Hasan and the other in verse written by Amir Khusrau. Perhaps 
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THE LAST DAYS OF SULTAN BALSAN 

Sultan Muhammad’s death was a smashing blow for Balban, who 
had reached his eightieth year, for the prince had been the sheet- 
anchor of his earthly hopes. In his deam Balban heard the death- 
knell of his dynasty, and a tragic end of his life-long efforts to per¬ 
petuate kingship in his family. May be, the ghosts of Nasiruadin 
Mahmud, (^tbuddin Hasan Ghuri, Sher Khan and others, whom he 
had murdered in order to make the crown safe for his d 3 masty, began 
to dance before his eyes. 

As a last resort he summoned Bughra Khan from Lakhnauti and 
appealed to him to remain at Delhi. His grandsons, Kaikhusrau and 
Kaiqubad, were young and inexperienced; unless Bughra was pre¬ 
pared to bear the burden, the kingship of Delhi would become a 
children’s game’ {bacha-bazi\ as it had been for a whole generation 
after the death of Iltutmish. Balb^n’s argument was convincing, but 
Bughra was a prince of hasty temper, ignorant of the cataclysmic 
changes in states. He remained by the side of his father for two or 
three months; then there was a slight improvement in the Sultan’s 
health and the desire of returning to Lalmnauti took possession of 
Bughra’s mind; so making the recovery of the Sultan an excuse, he 
left for Lakhnauti without the Sultan’s permission. Isami has given 
a deeper touch of poignancy to this tragedy by narrating the following 
story. Some persons alleged to have minted coins (qalbkari) were 
brought before the Sultan. Amongst them was the only son of an old 
widow. He was innocent but had been wrongly arrested. She made 
pathetic representations to the Sultan but they were not heard; it was 
not his rule to show leniency in crimes against the state. All persons 
implicated in the case were put to death. This put the old woman’s 
heart on the rack. Every night she appeared before the imperial 
palace to bemoan the death of her son and to demand Divine punish¬ 
ment for the Sultan. Her pathetic cries used to disturb the Sultan in 
his sleep and the officers of the Sultan used all possible methods to 
dissuade her from raising her heart-rending cries. But she ignored 
all admonitions. She was not afraid of ‘iron’ and could not be tempted 
by ‘gold’. After the death of the Khan-i Shahid, she did not come 
near the palace again and all attempts to trace her whereabouts 

failed.50 

The old Sultan’s spirit was at last broken. All day long he 

no poetn of Amir Khusrau evolmd so many tears as this tnarskt, which has been quoted 
in part by Badauni in his Muntokhobut Tawarikh, Ilistorically Isami’s account of tiie 
death of the Khan-i-Shafaid is best we have (160-76). 

50 Futuhus Sdlattn, 177-78. 
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transacted the business o£ the government as usual, but when he 
retired to his diamber he wept and cried and put dust on his head. 
He did not long survive his son's death. Realizing that his end 
was near, the Sultan summoned Malikul Umara, die kotwal of Delhi, 
Khwaja Hasan Basri, the wazir, and other high officers and gave his 
instructions about the succession. 

1 have appointed Kaikhusrau, son of my eldest son, Khan-i Shahid, 
as my heir; put him on my throne; he is a young man of promise 
but lacks age and experience and cannot perform the obligations 
of kingship. But what else can I do? Mahmud (Bughra Khan), for 
whom people have a regard and from whom something could be 
expect^, has gone to Lakhnauti and there is not enough time to 
call him back. I have no alternative but to nominate Kaikhusrau. 

He then asked the maliks to depart. Three days later he died. ‘The 
kotwal and the kotwali officers were bold, capable and in touch with 
the public mind. On account of facts, the revelation of which apper¬ 
tains to women, they had no good inclination towards the Khan-i 
Shahid and thought that it would be a disaster if Kaikhusrau was to 
ascend the throne. So during the day they sent Kaikhusrau to Multan, 
placed Kaiqubad, son of Bughra Khan, on the throne with the title of 
Mu'izzuddin, and towards the end of the night 'ihey brought Balban's 
funeral from the Koshak-i Lai (Red Palace) for burial in the Darul 
Aman.' 

All the usual formalities were performed, or perhaps overdone, at 
Balban's funeral. The maliks and officers threw dust on their heads 
and tore their garments. ITiey all followed the bier to the graveyard 
bare-headed; and when his body was being lowered into me grave, 
Malik Fakhruddin Kotwal paid his last compliments to his master and 
saw in his death the extinction of old and respected families. He 
slept on the ground for six months and other eminent maliks and 
amirs followed his example. Many people of the city distributed food 
in alms to bless the soul of the departed Sultan.51 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 
OF BALBAN 

Balban’s dynasty did not last for more than diree years after his 
death. His officers, if any, who believed in his statements that ‘the 
king is the deputy of God’ and that ‘the king’s heart is the recipient 
of Divine revelations’, must have been surprised at the contradictions 
between Balban’s claims and the character of his successor. Balban’s 


51 Barani, 120-23. 
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policy of kiUing the leading Turkish slave-oflScers was cwitinued by 
the government of Kaiqubad. Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji deprived them 
of their monopoly of high office, but did not put to death those whom 
he retained in his service. They showed their appreciation of his 
generosity by constantly conspiring against him. Finally, some twelve 
years after Balban’s death all the descendants of Turkish slave-officers 
were imprisoned or put to death by Alauddin Khalji. That was the 
end of the regime .52 ‘At the time of my composing the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi (in 1357)’, Barani states, ‘seventy years or two and a half 
generations {qarns) have passed since Balban’s death. No one survives 
today from his family or the families of his sons, slaves or officers in 
spite of their large numbers.*53 

But though Balban’s family vanished, the government of Delhi 
survived and it is in the context of this institution that Balban’s life’s 
work has to be judged. 

In one matter we can unhesitatingly agree with the praises Barani 
showers upon him. By his forts and military posts he established law 
and order in the main provinces of the empire from Haryana to 
Bihar. Without this preliminary work, the achievements of the 
Sdialji era would have been impossible. This peace, as we shall see, 
was maintained in the cities and the Khalisa villages by the officers 
of the sultanat and in* the remaining areas by the hereditary Hindu 
chiefs. 

It must be admitted that in almost all other matters, Balban’s re¬ 
actionary attitude—^his insistence on high birth which meant servile 
Turki.sh origin or foreign origin—did more harm than good. During 
the forty years that Balban controlled the state two great movements 
were taking place to which he did not—and could not—adjust his 
policy. First, by a series of group-decisions many Hindu working 
class guilds or biradaries —e.g. weavers, butchers, elephant drivers, 
etc.—^were adopting the Muslim creed. They were not prepared to 
tolerate an Indian government based on the assumption that all high 
offices belonged to the Turki.sh slaves of the sultan by right of con¬ 
quest. Secondly, a large number of Hindus had been learning Persian 
and this made it possible, in fact necessary, for the government to 
undertake enterprises in new fields, particularly the land revenue, in 
which lack of bilingual clerks and accountants had been the main 
difficulty. Balban kept the old state-machine working long after it 

52 By regime here is meant the regime of Turki.sh slave-officers—i.e. of Turkish slaves 
who had been educated by slave-merchants and purchased by the kings—^Mu'izzuddin, 
Aibek, Iltutmish and even Balban. Free-born Turks were destined to play a prominent 
part ill Indian history till they were iinally absorbed by the Muslim population of India. 

53. Barani, 45. 
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had lost all its utility. Consequently, the long delayed change, when 
it came, took a revolutionary form. 

Balban’s failure is best seen with reference to his army. Balban 
advised his son, Bughra Khan, not to rebel against Delhi because ‘a 
king of Delhi could conquer Lakhnauti by the shaking of a bridle.’54 
Nevertheless, it took Balban six years or more to crush the rc]:)ellion 
of Tughril and a rifF-raff of two hundred thousand had to be enlisted 
at Awadh to strengthen the regular army. Balban did not challenge 
any of the great Hindu rais, because his primary duty was to fight 
the Mongols. Nevertheless, his officers failed against the raids of 
frontier Mongol officers. With reference to the two frontier battles he 
describes, Isami, on the whole our best authority on militar)'^ matters, 
says that the Mongol victories were primarily due to their superiority 
in numbers. But why should the Indian army be inferior in numbers? 
Isami, no doubt slightly exaggerating, says that Alauddin Khalji 
could raise a hundred thousand soldiers within a day from Delhi and 
its suburbs. Why then was the army of Delhi so insufficient in num¬ 
bers that Sultan Muhammad and his officers were massacred by a 
frontier force of thirty thousand horse? There can be only one expla¬ 
nation. In the appointment of civil officers Balban was very particular 
about the principle of good birth—that is, of foreign origin. The same 
principle was inevitably applied to officers of the arinv, for the 
officers who did the fighting had to be administrative officers or 
iqtadars also. This meant a limitation of the offic(;rs available, and the 
limitation of officers would seriously limit the number of soldiers they 
could enrol. We must not forget that only a decade divides the death 
of Balban from the accession of Alauddin Khalji. Alauddin only cared 
for loyalty and efficiency and never bothered about anybody's 
genealogy; it was the only principle on which an efficient state could 
be built. Balban with his fad for high birth was quite out of date by 
the time he died. Both in the civil and the military field Balban and 
his governing class had been tried and found wanting. 

REIGN OF MU'iZZUDDIN KAIQUBAD 

Kaiqubad was a young man of seventeen or eighteen years— 
handsome, cultured and benevolent—^when he ascended the throne 
in A.H. 686 (1387). He had been brought up strictly under the care of 
his grandfather and waa never allowed by his tutors to look at the 
face of a beautiful girl or to taste a drop of wine. He had received 
instruction in all physical and intellectual arts, including calligraphy, 
literature, archery, spearmanship, etc. As soon as he ascended the 


54 Ibid ., 90. 
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throne his life took a somersault; he gave himself up to debauchery 
and spent all his time in wine and veneiy. The court of Balban, 
which was known for its strict discipline and stoic atmosphere, was 
now turned into a centre for buffoons, pleasure-seekers, dancing girls 
and musicians. He built a magnificent palace^^ on the bank of the 
river Jumna at KailugarhiSS and began to live there in a world of 
pleasure and revelry. Barani describes in detail how young girls, 
‘whose breasts had not yet developed’, were taught archery, horse¬ 
manship, dancing and singing Persian and Hindi songs for presen¬ 
tation to the court, where looth the girls and their trainers got princely 
rewards. The misfortune of the young king was that he could not 
restrain himself from overindulgence in coition, which made his face 
pale and his body weak’. Isami, a mystic-minded middle-aged bachelor, 
is more emphatic in his statements: 

‘Day and night the king was engaged in his pleasure-parties; he 
had no time for anything else... lliere were no companions for 
him all the time except moon-faced maidens with rosy lips. I have 
heard concerning this king, who was a slave of his sex-desires 
owing to his youth: “that even when he drove his horse gently, it 
would take him ten miles in the course of one night”. Yes! Youth, 
kingship and madness combined with the constant association' 
and intimacy with young women was as dangerous as the proxim¬ 
ity of fire and cotton-wool. Ultimately, the royal horseman, impelled 
by the heat of sex-desire, drove his horse with such unheeding 
recklessness that it left half his l)()dy paralysed.’^? 

Obviously, the burden of the state had to be shouldered by other 
persons. ‘I have heard from Qazi Sharafuddin Sarpain’, Barani writes, 
‘that the kingdom of Kaiqubad could not have lasted for a week had 
Malik Nizamuddin and Malik Qawamuddin Ilaqa Dabir not been the 
pillars of his state; they were among the remnants of the Shamsi and 
Balbani maliks and were unrivalled in wisdom, discernment and the 
capacity of controlling affairs.’ Qawamuddin, however, did not 
meddle in politics and left the direction of state-policy to his 
colleague. 

Malik Nizamuddin, nephew and son-in-law of Malik Fakhruddin 
Kotwal, who was officially a mere dadheh, in practice became the 

55 Amir Khusrau gives a beautiful description of it in the Qir'tmus Sa*dain, 54 
et seq. 

56 The general impres.sion that Kaiqubad founded the Shakr~i Nou or Kailugarhi 
is not correct because Minhaj refers to it even during the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud 
(Raverty, 6S4 f.n. 2). 

57 Isami, verses 3521 and 3800-05^ 
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naib-i mamlakat, and assumed charge of all affairs of the administra> 
tion. Probably he fully exploited Fakhruddiu’s support to Kaiqubad, 
and under this mask consolidated his own position. He made appoint¬ 
ments of his supporters to the offices of naih-i vakildar, amir~i hajih, 
and sarjaneJar. Ilis ambition soared higher and higher as the Sultao 
sank deeper and deeper in his pleasure-pursuits, and ultimately he 
began to plan for the throne. While he looked after the administra¬ 
tion, his wife controlled the palace; she was called the Sultan's 
‘mother’. 

One of the charges brought against Nizainiiddin is the murder of 
Kaikhiisrau, who was the nearest successor to the throne. Barani 
simply says that he got an order for the assassination of Kaikhusrau 
from the king when drunk, and had him killed at Rohlak. But what 
other authorities tell us certainly lessens Nizamuddins responsibility. 
According to Ibn-i Battuta, at the time of Balban’s d(‘ath, Fakhriiddin 
Kotwal prepared a forged document to the effect that all nialiks and 
amirs had accepted Kaiqubad’s accession, showed it to Kaikhusrau 
and advised him to fly to Multan; he had the city-gate opened and 
the prince fled. Yahya Sirhindi says that Malik Beksariq, the wazir, 
Hasan Basri and others, who supported Kaikhusrau, were taken into 
custody and subsequently cxiled.^s Isami says that Kaikhusrau 
brooded over his misfortunes at Multan for come months and then, 
being ‘self-willed and inexperienced’, he did the wrong thing. He left 
Multan under the pretext of hunting and went to Ghazni and from 
there to the country of the Mongols. But the Mongols were engaged 
in a civil war, and after spending all his money Kaikhusrau returned 
to Mandoli in Hindustan. Nizamuddin, rightly or wrongly, warned 
Kaiqubad against a cousin, ‘who for the sake of the throne had pro¬ 
mised submission and tribute to the Mongols’. So Kaikhusrau was 
beheaded at Mandoli at the Sultan’s order.59 

Other punishments also followed on the recommendations of 
Nizamuddin. The wazir, Khwaja Khatir, was placed on an ass and 
paraded through the streets of the capital. These acts horrified the 
nobility and Nizamuddin came to be despised and feared by all 
important Turkish maliks and amirs, but he was so firmly entrenched 
that opposition to his authority was not possible. Nizamuddin, on his 
part, talked out a plan to get rid of all important Turkish amirs. At 
a darbar held at Kailugarhi, he read out a forged report from the 
governor of Multan intimating the triumph of the imperial forces 
against a Mongol invasion. On this pretext all maliks and amirs were 


58 Tarikh-i Mttbarak Shnhi, 52. 

59 Isami, 190-2. 
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summoned to ofiFer felicitations to the Sultan. When they presented 
tliemselves at the court, some of them were killed and others were 
exiled. Posts were reassigned, and only those who enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of Nizamuddin were appointed again. 

While Nizamuddin was busy purging the administration of all 
elements whom he considered undesirable, Tamar Khan invaded 
India and ravaged the country from Lahore to Multan. Khan-i Jahan, 
the barbek, was sent to deal with him. The Mongol army retreated as 
soon as it heard about the arrival of the imperial forces. Some Mon¬ 
gols were captured and killed. Later Nizamuddin deceitfully obtain¬ 
ed the Sultan’s order for the execution of those Mongols (called New 
Muslims) who had earlier embraced Islam and settled in India.®^ 
Nizamuddin relentlessly followed his policy of executing the 
maliks and amirs, and pushed on the dangerous process of eliminat¬ 
ing talented Turkish officers, which had been initiated by Balban. 
Nizamuddin further put to death Malik Alauddin. Shaikh, governor 
of Multan, and Malik Nasiruddin Tuzki, governor of Baran, both of 
whom were important maliks of Balban. 

Nizamuddin’s policy made Malik Fakhriiddin Kotwal, now an 
old man of ninety, apprehensive of Nizamuddin’s fate. lie exliorted 
him to give up the idea of royalty and stick to his proper business. 
Barani, following his ^vourite method of putting dialogues in the 
mouths of his characters, makes Fakhruddiii deliver a long harangue 
dissuading Nizamuddin from his ambitious schemes; 

‘Nizamuddin! I have brought you up and educated you; you are 
like a son to me. My father started his career as the king’s per¬ 
sonal attendant, and rose to the position of kotwal, which we 
have held for about eighty years. It is the maximum to which we 
can aspire. Our success has been due to the fact that we have 
never meddled with the politics of the state-’^I 

Nizamuddin replied that he had gone too far in the matter and 
if he retraced his steps, he would be killed. In utter disgust Fakhrud- 
din cried out: ‘Then consider ourselves, our families and children as 
dead and destroyed.’ Nizamuddin, nevertheless, moved ahead with 
Ais policy of removing Turkish maliks. 

When Kaiqubad ascended the throne at Dellii, his father, Bughra 
Khan, proclaimed himself king at Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan 
Nasiruddin’ and had the currency and thd Khutba put in his own 
name. There was a constant correspondence between father and son. 

no Ibid,, 181-82. 

61 Raraui, 134-38. In ".iow of what Fakhnidclin Kotwal had done to eliminate 
Kaikhusrau, this last statement cannot be accepted. 
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Bughra Khan knew that his son was leading a dissipated life and 
that Nizamuddin was inducing him to kill the leading maliks and 
amirs with the ultimate intention of putting an end to Kaiqubad 
himself. He tried by hints and indirect suggestions in his letters to 
draw Kaiqubad’s attention to the matter, but Kaiqubad paid no 
heed to the written advice of his father. So after two years of his 
reign had passed, Bughra decided to see his son personally. 

Amir Khusrau^^^ and Ziauddin BaranK^'^ have given us two differ¬ 
ent accounts of the circumstances in which the father and the son 


met. Khusrau says that Bughra Khan marched from Lakhiiauti with 
the intention of conquering Delhi. When he reached Bihar, Kaiqu¬ 
bad decided to march out and challenge him. Barani says that the 
initiative was taken by Kaiqubad who started with a large army to 
see his father. When Bughra Khan reached n(‘ar his son, he gave up 
his military objective (it he had any), and his march assumed the 


complexion of a sot'ial visit. He, however, sent his tlalfh’, Shamsuddin, 
to Kaiqubad with the message: ‘The kingdom of Delhi is mine, but 
if it has passed to my son, he should not contend with his father. For 
me the kingdom of Lakhnauti, the heritage of my father, is most 
desirable.’ Kaiqubad replied that he had kept the throne for his 
father and protected it from the Mongols. The following day Bughra 
Khan sent his chamberlain to deliver a message to his son. The boat 


was in the middle of the river when Kaiqubad shot an arrow at it 


and the chamberlain returned disappointed. Bughra Khan sent him 
another message: ‘My son! Banish the idea of revolt from your 
mind. I am the heir to the throne and you can obtain it through me.’ 
Kaiqubad sent a fiery reply: ‘Do not be proud of your ancestry, for 
nobody inherits a kingdom without having to fight for its preserva¬ 
tion. I have a claim over the throne by virtue of three descents: 


Iltutmi.sh, Nasiruddin Mahmud and Balban.’^’^ 


Bughra Khan was sorry for his son’s behaviour but he realized 
that it was due to Nizamuddin’s mischievous planning. Ultimately, he 
wrote an affectionate letter in which he sought an interview with his 
son whom lie was as anxious to see as Jacob had been to see Joseph’. 
Bughra sent his youngest son, Kaikans, to Kaiqubad with presents, 
and Kaiqubad sent his son, Kaimurs, to his father. Nizamuddin was 
all the time anxious to bring about an armed conflict between Bughra 


62 His masnavi, Qt'r'am/.? Sadain (ed. Maulvi Mohd. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918), givr*s 
a graphic account of the historic meeting. 

63 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 139-56. 

64 Qir’anvs Sa^dain, 118. Tltutmish’s daughter was Bughra’s mother; Nasiruddin’s 
daughter was Kaiqubad's mother; Balban was his paternal grandfather.’ Sec also 
Qirams Sa'dain, 22. 
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and Kaiqubad. He suggested that Kaiqubad should insist on the 
performance of all humiliating court ceremonies by his father. 
Bughra Khan behaved with remarkable equanimity and by accepting 
every servile form of court-etiquette foiled the schemes of 
Nizamuddin. 

‘Kaiqubad (sitting on the throne) affected a stony dignity and 
with kingly unconcern looked on as his father, bowing and 
kissing the ground, approached the throne and prostrated himself at 
his feet; but at the end he broke down and threw himself at 
his father’s feet and in tears, which melted the hearts of all tiie 
spectators, conducted him to the throne.’ The details of this me(;ting 
have been vividly described by Khusrau with all the felicity of his 
powerful poetic imagination. When all the festivities were over and 
Bughra Khan decided to return to Lakhnauti, he advised Kaiqubad 
in the presence of the maliks to refrain from indulging in his pleasure- 
pursiiils. While parting he whispered into Kaiqnbad’s ears and advised 
him to get rid of Nizamuddin. 

For a short while Kaiqubad abstained from wine and vencry, but 
the large number of charming young courtesans, who were always 
witli him, brought him back to his old ways within a week. Excessive 
indulgence and dissipation told upon his health and he fell ill. He 
ordered Nizamuddin to proceed to Multan but Nizamuddin delayed 
going on various pretexts. The Turkish officers found tlie time oppor¬ 
tune and poisoned Nizamuddin. Barani has expressed his strong 
disapproval of the ambitious character and unscrupulous mctliods of 
Nizamuddin, but he seems to have, been deeply impressed by his 
administrative abilities. After his death, the administration became 
chaotic, though many of the old nobles of Balban’s court returned 
to serve under Kaiqubad. 

When Nizamuddin was removed, Kaiqubad summoned Malik Firuz 
Khalji from Samana and appointed him ariz-i mamalik and governor 
of Baran with the title of Shaista Khan. Malik Firuz (later Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji) had served Balban for many years along with his 
brother, Shihabuddin, the father of Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), and had earned distinction as a military officer in the wars 
against the Mongols. 

Ultimately, the conflicts and ambitions of the nobles got crystallized 
into two hostile groups—one led by Malik Firuz Shaista Khan Khalji 
and the other by Malik Aitmar Surkha. The former comprised of 
persons who sought the ascendancy of new elements; the latter wanted 
to retain the house of Balban in power and stood for safeguarding 
the interests of the old Turkish nobility, which had so long enjoyed a 
pre-eminent position in the state. While Kaiqubad, incurably paralysed 
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ill body and mind, lay helpless in the Kailugarhi palace, Malik 
Kachchin and Malik Surkha raised his son, Kaimurs, to the throne 
with the title of ‘Shams uddin 11’ and the coronation ceremony took 
place at the Chabutra-i Nasiri. Their aim was to maintain the dynasty 
of Balban and the power of the Turkish aristocracy. 

The Turkish maliks next hatched a conspiracy to get rid of the 
group led by Mahk Firuz Khalji. They prepared a list of maliks, with 
Firuz Khalji’s name at the top, who were to be put to death. The 
Khalji malik was at that time inspecting the royal forces at Bhugal 
Pahari.t»5 When he came to know of this conspiracy from Malik 
Ahmad Chap, the naih-i amir-i hajib, he at once moved his quarters 
to Ghiyaspur. He also called his relatives from Baran on the pretext 
of needing them for an impending Mongol invasion. Many non- 
Turkish officers, who were included in the purge programme of the 
Turks, joined the Khaljis. Next day the Turkish group started its ope¬ 
rations. A message was sent to Firuz Klialji asking him to present 
himself at the court of Kaimurs. The Khalji malik was reviewing the 
Kanauj forces at that time; he apprehended the puipose of the order 
and decided to delay compliance with it. Soon afterwards Kachchin 
arrived with a more urgent message. Malik Firuz conducted himself 
with great tact and coolness and gave Kachchin the impression that 
he knew nothing of the conspiracy. He pointed to the review and 
requested Kachchin to allow him to finish it. But as soon as Kachchin 
went to relax under a tent-shade, his head was chopped off and his 
body was thrown into the Jumna. Open coiifiict between the two hos¬ 
tile groups then began. Firuz Khalji s sons dashed into the palace, 
caught hold of Kaimurs and brought him to their camp. Some Turkish 
officers, including Aitmar Surkha, c'amc out to get biiek the boy-king 
but they were captured and killed. Some sons of Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal, were also captured; and afraid for their lives, the kotwal 
dissuaded the people of Dellii from making an effort to recapture 
the boy-king. 

The Khaljis, it appears, were not prepared at the time to assume 
royal power. Probably all that they had done was essentially defen¬ 
sive in character. When the initial storm had subsided, Firuz Khalji 
installed Kaimurs at the Kailugarhi palace. He offered the regency to 
Malik Chajju and himself opted for the wardenship of the marches— 
the provinces of Multan, Bhatinda and Dipalpur. Chajju rejected the 
offer and preferred the governorship of Kara and Manikpur. Fakhr¬ 
uddin Kotwal also declined to accept the regency. Rejected by Chajju 

65 Barani (172) has Baharpur, but Isami (203) and Yahya Sirhindi (57) give it as 
Bhugal Pahari, which can be identified even today. 
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and Fakhruddin, the regency of the boy-king fell to the lot of Malik 
Firuz Khalji. Kaiinurs was retained on the throne for a little over 
three months.66 Some of his coins dated 689/1290 have also come to 
light.67 But this farcical arrangement of political power could not be 
continued for long. Firuz Khalji decided to act. Kaiqubad was drag¬ 
ging on his inclaiicholy existence in an apartment of the Kailugarhi 
palace. A mjdik, whose father Kaiqubad had killed, was sent lo do 
the needful; he wrapped his paral)tic body in his bed-sheet and 
kicked him into tlie Jumna. With him also disappeared the monopoly 
of power which the Turkish slavc-aristocracy had exercised from the 
time of Sultan Mu'izzuddin. 


fi6 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 61, Yahya Sirhindi's account of these movements is 
more detailed than fiarani’s. He, however, disagrees from Barani in many details. See 

57 - 58 . 

67 Wright, 66; Rodgers, Lahore Museum Catalogue, 84: Brown, Coins of India, 71, 
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THE KHALJIS 


I. JALALUDDIN FlllUZ KIlALJl 

ACCESSION OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ 

SiLiiSTA Khan Jalj\luddin Fjuuz KiiAijt's cvoiiliial assumption of 
sovereignty at the Kailugarhi palace in June 1290 signified more than 
a dynastic change. Unlike Balban's accession twenty-five years earlier, 
if meant the end of an age, for with the Mamcluk dynasty also passed 
away that racialism, which had characterized the political attitude of 
Qutbuddin, Iltutmish and their successors. The Turk had initiated the 
comjuest, and with singular energy had fought back his enemies, but 
in organizing the state he had weighted it heavily with rac'ial affilia¬ 
tions; even the formal allegiance to the universal Khilafat could alter 
little of its Turkish character. Improvised a?^ a Turkish concern, the 
sultanat’s mainstay was sought to be confined to those who, as a result 
of the Mongol invasions and the influence of environment, increasingly 
found themselves unable to. preserve it as their exclusive proprietary 
right, and had to resort, as in Balban’s reign, to the desperate method 
of violently destroying rival elements. The easy victory of the 
allegedly non-Turkish Khalji party only underlined the proven fact 
that racial dictatorship could no longer sustain the state. For it had 
reached a stage when new forces and aspirations insistently demand¬ 
ed adjustment, and the improvisation of the process of conquest 
could no longer counteract the inherent disruptive tendencies. A 
planned administration even more than the long-deferred expansion 
called for a new outlook and a new society. 

The Sultan’s conciliatory temperament seemed to augur well for 
the new programme. Seeking to make the transition as easy as possi¬ 
ble, and respecting the Turkophile feelings of the discomfited citi¬ 
zens, he delayed his entry into Delhi and set up his court in 
Kaiqubad’s unfinished palace at Kailugarhi. In the reorganization of 
the government that followed, his own kinsmen and supporters natu¬ 
rally received the key positions, but a general dispossession of the 
old nobility was prudently avoided. Balban’s friend and the leading 
citizen of Delhi, Malikul Umara Fakhniddin was confirmed as the 
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kotwal of the capital while Khwaja Khatir retained the wizarat. 
During his regency Firuz had agreed to Malik Chajju’s request for 
the governorship of Kara, and thither the remaining members of the 
Balbani family were now allowed to repair. From among his relations, 
Firuz’s brother, Yaghrash Khan, headed the arm)' ministry, while his 
nephew Ahmad Chap became the naib-i barbek. 

JALALUDDIN FIRUZ's FEELINGS AND SENTIMENTS 

Within a few months, however, the hostility of the citizens almost 
turned into admiration as they heard of the Sultan s innate modesty 
and his anxious regard for the feelings of his opponents. Induced by 
the hope, as Barani points out, of rewards and offices, they journeyed, 
at first hesitatingly, to make their peace with him and were reassured 
by his genuine eagerness to win their affection. To their astonish¬ 
ment, they found in the Sultan an exceptionally peaceable and kind- 
hearted man, tlien past his seventieth year, who nourished no other 
ambition than of ending his days as a pious Musalman, warring 
constantly in the service of God. They still remembered the awe¬ 
inspiring hauteur and coolness of Balban’s demeanour and so were 
almost scandalized when Firuz, on his first state ciitr>' into Delhi a 
few months later, made an unashamed display of his human emo¬ 
tions and impulses. To, the intense chagrin of his power-drunk kins¬ 
men, he insisted on dismounting at the entrance to the Red Palace 
inside which, as he said in reply to Ahmad Chap’s remonstrance, he 
had often stood for hours together in front of Balban. He refused to 
take his scat in the royal audience-hall except in the place assigned 
to the officers. Overcome by sentimejit, he cried aloud and declared 
that the crown had been forced upon him by the malicious intents of 
Kachchiii and Surklia and tliat he was forced to endanger the future 
of his children, kinsmen and dependants, ‘for, how could he, with 
such a humble origin as his, and with so few followers, ever hope to 
retain and bequeath the crown to his children, when it had passed 
away from the family of even such a strong-willed and well-estab¬ 
lished king as Balban within three years of his death?’ 

Such sentiments reveal an extraordinarily guileless and sincere 
heart, unsullied by power and rejoicing in a child-like want of equi¬ 
vocation. To the simpler, unpolitical minds he, therefore, appeared as 
a saintly ruler, for by subordinating state-craft to the dictates of his 
heart he showed himself in a perfect and agreeable contrast to the 
earlier despots. His reign typifies, perhaps, a conscious departure 
from the prevailing ‘blood and iron method of government and, as 
Barani implies, it was no fault of the kindly old man that his faith in 
the power of love was abused. Among the realistic pcditicians, 
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schooled in the traditions of the stern and cold-blooded Balban, 
Firuz’s emotional out-pourings and impulsive actions, however, evoked 
misgivings, for the situation demanded a more aggressive exercise 
of tne royal autliority. To canalize all loyalties to the new dynasty 
and to provide for order and security by the restoration of the 
overawing powers of the central government were tasks whose 
urgency brooked no experimentation. It was only by unrelenting 
ruthlessness that Balban had been able to ensure peace in the king¬ 
dom, but in the eastern provinces, despite his terroristic methods, 
Delhi’s authority was no more. The pitiful end of tlie late king had 
impaired the crown’s prestige and called for more vigorous measures. 
And, besides, sentimental tenderness ill-fitted a king, whose primary 
task was to dislodge the Mongols from the western Punjab and to 
initiate the expansion of the sultanat. 

REVOLT OF MALIK CHAJJU 

But Fhuz remained true to his heart, firmly refusing to shed 
Muslim blood and to inflict misery on his fellow-men ‘for the dubious 
glory of a few days of power’. Very soon, however, liis pacificism was 
put to a severe test. In August of the same year (3290) Malik Chajju 
Kashli Khan, Balban’s nephew and head of the bid ro)^al family, 
raised the banner of revolt at Kara. Malik Chajju had earlier declined 
the offer of regency when, as the ariz-i mamalik, Finiz had foiled a 
conspiracy against the Khaljis and raised the infant Kaimiirs to the 
throne. Chajju may not have been involved in the conspiracy, but his 
sympathy with the cause was natural and was perhaps not unknown 
to Firuz. Prudently, therefore, he had sought to live in the east, away 
from the de facto ruler, secretly hoping to organize a widc'r rcsistant i!, 
with the ultimate bucking, if possible, of his cousin, Huglira Khan, 
who had assumed independent sovereignty in Bengal in 1287.1 
Firuz’s reluctance was overcome by the counsel of the venerated 
Fakhruddin Kotwal—^himself no warm supporter of the new regime— 
and the malik was given the ujla of Kara and allowed to take with 
him all tlie surviving members of the Balbani family.2 

At Kara the malik made his plan and, as it appears, was entliu- 
siastically joined by Amir Ali Hatim Klian, governor of Awadh, and 
other nobles of the old regime, who held assignments in the east.l 
The house of Balban commanded wide loyalty also among the 

1 Tatikhri Mubarak Shahi, 54. 

2 Ibid., 59. 

3 Barani (181) calls Hatim Khan Mania Zada-i Sultan-i Balban (Freedman of 
Sultan Balban). He was appointed sarjadnar (head of the royal bodyguard) Ijy Kai- 
qubad (Tarikhri Mubarak ShalH, 53). Chi the accession of Kaimurs, he appears to have 
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Hindu chiefs of the trans-Gangetic tract, for Chajju was joined by a 
large number of ranas and rawats with tlieir famed infantry {piyada) 
and archers {dhanuks). The rawats accepted betel-leaves from Chajju 
—symbol of loyalty and friendship—and boasted that they would 
break the royal canopy of Firuz.4( With such support and with the 
knowledge that in the capital and the neighbouring districts the 
Khaljis had not yet found favour with the legitimists, Chajju, as 
reported In IJarani, felt eoididcnt in proelaiming himself us 'Sultan 
Mughisuddin* and in assuming the prerogatives of sovereignty by 
striking his coins and having the Khutba read in his name.5 Whether 
this step followed Bughra Khan's refusal or inability to collaborate in 
the project cannot be ascertained now.6 As report of the massive 
preparations for the revolt spread, loyal officers, stationed in the 
Doab and beyond, felt unsafe in their isolated locations and began to 
withdraw to the west. Confident of the partisan support in and 
aj’ound the capital, and of his numerous following ‘like ants and 
locusts’, as Barani puts it,7 Chajju decided to advance on Delhi. 
Aiming apparently to approach the city from the Amroha region, he 
moved northwards along the left bank of the Ganges and followed 
the Ramganga through Badaun, where two of his supporters, Malik 
Bahadur and Alp Ghazi, awaited him with their troops.8 

• 

))C('ii juisU'd us j'ovcriior of Awjulli, and the post of surjatulor, jjow split into two. 
wont to Ahrnud Cliap and Malik Hiranmar {Mubiirak Sliahi, 62). Among the officers of 
tlic cast were Malik Alp Ghazi, assignee of Kark (?), Malik Bahadm', Malik Mus'ud 
(the Akhurhek) and Malik Muhammad Balban (Mubarak Shahi, 64). Barani (183) adds 
the names of Malik Ulughchi, Malik Tajudar and Malik Ahjan. 

4 Barani, 182. Amir Khusrau in his Miftahul Futuh (edited hy Professor A. Rashid, 
Aligarh, 1954, 14) calls them ‘Hindu thieves’. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Sluihi (63) gives 
th(t name of one of these chiefs as Biram Deo or Bhim Deo Kotla, who v\'as slain in 
the final engagement. This unity of the tw'o old governing class groups is significant. 
One of the causes of the alliance may have been the fact (to which the Miftahul 
I'utuh Tcfc'rs) that the Hindu chiefs had not paid their tribute to the central govern¬ 
ment for some years. 

5 Barani, 181. 

6 Bughra’s reign doubtless ternnnated towards the end of 1289, for his son and 
sneecssor, Ruknuddin Xaikuus, struck his coins in 1290 (Journal, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1922, 410). The Riyazus Salatin records a tradition that on the accession of 
Jalaluddin Firuz, Bughra Khan gave up the insignia of royalty (Translation, A. Salain, 
Calcutta, 1904, 90). Since he did not accept the suzerainty of Delhi and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Kaikaus, who retained all the prerogatives of sovereignty, is it 
possible that Bughra’s abdication and his son’s succession were connected with the 
events in Awadh, Bughra’s desire to join Chajju having been opposed by his realist 
ministers, who set up Kaikaus? 

7 Barani, 7. 

8 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 63. They had joined together at Kurk (?) and then, 
rccrossing the Ganges, encamped at the village, Bahlana. 
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It was no contemptible strategy. But Firuz’s mildness concealed 
a seasoned warrior, who could appreciate a straight military chal¬ 
lenge. Leaving his eldest son, Khan-i Khanan, in charge of the capi¬ 
tal, he mobilized his troops and marched through Koil (Aligarh) 
towards Badaun, ostensibly to close the route through Roliilkliand.^ 
He sent a detachment ahead under his second son, Arkali Kliuii, to 
seek out and intercept the pretender. Marching ten to twoKo kaiolis 
ahead of his father in tlie direction of Ann'oha, the prince came upon 
the insurgent army moving on tlie other side of the Rahib (Ram- 
gaiiga). For lack of boats, which had all been seized by the cnem)', 
Arkali Khan could only send a raiding party at night on rafts and 
skiffs.io The raid proved a success and spread eontiision among the 
enemy who, Amir Khusrau reports, broke camp and hastily moved 
towards the nortli ‘to the hills of Jiibala’.n For two da) s Arkali Klian 
plundered the deserted camp and then hastened in pursuit. While 
tlie Sultan, crossing the Ganges at Bhojpur, near Furrukhabad, 
advanced tlirough Rohilkhaiid and engaged the llindu-Muslim sup¬ 
porters of the pretender, the prince contacted tlu' enemy at the 
Ramganga crossing. Chajju fought with determination for the whole 
day and by sundown the battle had remained undecided. At night, 
however, an agent of one of his Hindu supporters, Rai Bhim Deva,i2 
brought report of the Sultan’s imminent appr(/t\ch from the rear. This 
news unnerved him and he seeretl)^ left tlie camp with a few fol¬ 
lowers. In the morning Arkali Khan crossed the river and had almost 
a walk-over during which Bliim Deo and Alp Ghazi were slain and 
Malik Mas'iid and Balban were taken piisoners. The lcaderl(\ss 
insurgents then surreudered.13 A few days later Chajju was also 
captured from a walled village {mawas), where he had sought shelter 
and whose headman turned him over to his pursuers.I'l 

Firuz, who was still in Rohilkhand when Arkali Khan joined him 
with tlie prisoners, now turned to the eastern districts bordering the 
Sarju (Ghagra) river in order to chastize the local supporters of the 
old regime and incidentally to clear the robber-infested forests along 
the route to Hindustan. Some, like tlie chief of Rupal, submitted and 
offered heavy tribute; others, like the chief of Kahsun, had their areas 

9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi incntiuns ‘Kaliai* as thf site froTn which Chajju luii'lil 
have come. Elliot (III, 539) in a footnote says that Kubir is in Rohilkhand. 

10 Miftahid Futuh, 12-13. 

11 Ibid., 13. The Tarikh-i Mubarak SJuihi (03) calls it ‘Juyad'. 

12 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi writes it as Biram Deva Kotia, 

13 Miftakul Futuh, 17. 

14 Barani, 184. 
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plundered. Hindu recalcitrants were executed and Indian Muslims 
were sold as slaves.15 

FIRUZ’S MAGNANIMITY 

Having thus vindicated the soldier in him, Firuz in dealing with 
the vanquished nobles showed a magnanimity that shamed his erst¬ 
while enemies, but which he overdid by sentimental effusions. He 
was in his camp in Rohilkhand when the imprisoned nobles were 
brought in. As he espied the fallen nobles being led up the darbar 
grounds, bareheaded, chained and in soiled and tattered garments, 
the Sultan cried out in pain, covered his eyes, and indignantly 
ordered the prisoners to be dressed and entertained ‘as in the olden 
days’. Later he astonished the orthodox politicians by inviting Amir 
Ali Sarjandar and the higher nobles to a feast and convivial paity.16 
As the cup went the rounds, he spoke to the crestfallen and speech¬ 
less nobles words of kindness and consolation and, to the great cons¬ 
ternation of the cautious Ahmad Chap, warmly commended their 
loyal and devoted exertions in the cause of their master’s family. 

Disappointed in his expectation of the rebels’ punishment a la 
Balban —^for the king took no sterner mcasme than to send Chajju in 
honourable confinement to Multan and to release his comrades—the 
indignant nephew poiAtedly demanded kingly firmness or abdication. 
But in a spirited avowal Firuz frankly confessed his inability to rule 
with tyranny and bloodshed, and expressed his readiness to make 
r(K)m lor any one amongst his relations, who was prepared to barter 
his elementary humanity for this ‘ungodly, man-killing kingship’. lie 
could not, at the fag-end of his life, unfeelingly kill or disgrace these 
eminent men, his honoured friends and patrons. Could he ever forget 
the days when, with his brother, he used to stand in the rank of the 
officers, fondly hoping that Hatim Khan would respond to their salu¬ 
tations? May be, the rebels would have given him no quarter, but 
then, he argued naively, ‘tlie guilt of shedding Musalman blood 
would be upon them and God would consign them to Hell’. 1 showed 
my gratitude for victory by being kind to them for, after all, they are 
human beings and Musalmans and can surely appreciate generosity, 
and from a sense of gratitude they will stay their hands from doing 


15 Miftahul Futuh, 21-23. 

16 Barani (173) says that he was told of this incident by the poet, Amir Khusrau. 
The Sultan was sitting on a mondha (reed-diair) and Khusrau stood by his side. 
Barani deBnitely refers to Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulughchi, son of Malik Targhi, 
Malik Tajudar, Malik Ahjan and other great amirs being among the captives with 
yokes (du-shaldm) round fixeir necks. Malik Chajju had not yet been captured. 
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me any further harm/ For once, at least, his faith was not betrayed, 
for the defeated nobles gave no further trouble. 

FIRUZ’s MILITARY EXPEDITIONS 

Soon after his return, the Sultan was called upon to meet another 
military challenge. 17 The Sunam-Dipalpur-Multan border, to which 
Arkali Khan had just been appointed, was once again invaded by the 
Mongols under one Abdullah.18 Firuz, who had grown old in his 
frontier command and delighted in opportunities of fighting the in¬ 
fidels, set out immediately with his army.19 The invader was contacted 
at a place named Bar-ram by the chroniclers.20 After some days of 
preliminary skirmishes between the advance-guards, in which the 
Delhi forces gained the upper hand, the Mongols agreed to withdraw 
without fighting. The Sultan exchanged friendly greetings with 
Abdullah, whom he called his son. But while Abdullah retreated across 
the frontier, a party of Mongols headed by Ulghu, another grandson 
of Ilalaku, embraced Islam, remained behind and desired to bo allowed 
to stay in India. The Sultan was delighted and magnanimously invited 
them to settle in Delhi where they were given quarters, allowances 
and even social rank.21 But ordinary administration was made almost 


17 Although the sequence of events is narrated difFerei^ly hy the chroniclers, Tsanii 
and the Tmkh-i Mubarak SImhi agree in placing the Mongol invasion immediately 
after Chajju’s rebellion and before the Mandawar-Ranthambhor expedition. Amir 
Khusrau also seems to hint at it when describing the Sultan's return from the campaign 
against Chajju (11, 23, 12-16). That the Mongol invasion must have taken place before 
the Sidi Maula trial is proved by the fact that Ulghu, the Mongol chief, wlio settled 
in Delhi after Abdullah’s invasion, reported Sidi’s treasonable intent {Mttbarak Shaiii, 
65). The Sidi was arrested by Arkali Khan at Delhi while the Sultan was away owing 
to the Mandawar campaign. Khan-i Khanan, according to the Mubarak Shalu (64), died 
soon after the Mongol invasion, and Arkali Khan, a rival to his brother, had been 
recalled from Multan and left in charge of Delhi, Apparently, if Khan-i Khanan, an 
ardent disciple of the Sidi, had been alive, the Sidi would not have been arrested. 

18 Barani (218) calls Abdullah ‘the grandson of the accursed Hallu (Halaku)'. The 
Mubarak Shahi (64) calls him ‘son of the prince of Khurasan’. 

19 As an instance of his transparent honesty, Barani (196-97) relates how, in view 
of his life-long war against the Mongols, he spoke to his wife after his accession of 
his wish to be designated ‘Al Mujahid fi SdbilillaK (Fighter in the Way of God) and 
desired her to suggest to the qazi and shaikhs of the city, when they came to offer 
felicitations on the occasion of the wedding of her youngest son, that they should 
petition the Sultan to permit them to include this title in the Friday Khutba. But after 
she had done so and Qazi Fakhruddin Naqila had actually made the request on the 
occasion of the new-moon felicitations, the Sultan in great humility declined it, con¬ 
fessing his guilt of having desired the honour which, on later consideration, he realized 
that he did not deserve. 

20 Isami, Futuhus Salatin, (ed. Mehdi Husain, 205); Barani, 218, 

21 Barani, 219. 
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impossible when the Sultan extended this magnanimity even to such 
hardened criminals as the thugs, of whom about a thousand were 
rounded up for proved offences of murder and highway robbery. 
Pitying their lot, and accepting their regrets and promises, the Sultan 
had them shipped off to the lower Ganges and released on the 
Lakhnauti frontier. 

Nevertheless, the Sultan's military energy remained unimpaired. 
In the same year he led an expedition into Rajputana against the 
Chauhanas, whose power was then centred at Ranthambhor under the 
famed Hamira Deva and was expanding in all directions. They had 
practically isolated Ajmer; and even the province of Haryana felt their 
pressure, already intensified by the Mewati tribesmen, whom even 
Balban’s exertions had failed to reduce. A large-scale offensive against 
them was indeed as urgent as the recovery of the Indus frontier. By 
inclination and long experience, Firuz longed for an opportunity to 
carry on Tioly war and fight open battles’; but, as the sequel showed, 
a sustained campaign to re-impose paramountcy required more cal¬ 
culated aggressiveness and persistence than what he admittedly 
possessed. 

Passing through Rewari and Narnaul, the royal forces entered 
Alwar and invested Mandawar,22 perhaps the northern-most outjjost 
of the Chaulianas. The fortress offered no great resistance and the 
ravaged countryside yielded a rich boot)' in cattle. Advancing towards 
Ranthambhor through the Kerauli region, west of the Chambal, the 
royal forces arrived in two weeks near Jhain, which guarded the 
approaches to the Chauhana capital. A reconnoitring party sent 
under Qara Bahadur having repulsed a Rajput sally, a larger detach¬ 
ment was sent the next day, which, pushing to within two farsangs 
of the fort, signally defeated a much stronger force of Rajputs, who 
foolishly came out of the fortress to engage the attackers in a frontal 
battle. The Chauhana commander, a renowned warrior named Gardan 
Saini, was killed and the vanquished Rajputs, fleeing in all directions, 
were pursued across the Chambal, Kunwari and Banas rivers. Following 
this defeat, the commandant evacuated the Jhain fortress and retired 
to Ranthambhor. Jhain was then dismantled.23 While the soldiers 
plundered and gathered booty, the Sultan’s iconoclastic zeal sought 

22 Barani and Mubarak Shaht call the place ‘Mandor’, but Isami has 'Mandawar' 
and the Tabaqat-i Akbri has the impossible ‘Mandu’. It is impossible to identify it 
with any other place except Mandawar in the Siwalik hills. Only Isami (208-9) and 
Mubarak Shahi (64) refer to the capture of the fortress, which according to the latter, 
took four months. This duration presumably covered the campaigns against Jhain and 
Ranthambhor also. 

23 Miftahtd Futuh, 21-30. 
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satisfaction in breaking the idols even though he admired the sculp¬ 
tures and the carvings.24 

While Jhain was thus reduced,*reportedly with surprising ease, the 
capture of Ranthambhor proved a more difficult proposition. The for¬ 
tress was strong and situated on a steep hill. The Sultan decided on 
a siege and from his camp at Jhain issued orders for the construction 
of the necessary catapults {maghrabis), sahats and gargajes and the 
preparation of a pasheh. While the work was in progress, Firuz rode 
out to inspect. But as he looked at the impregnable fort and considered 
the cost of the assault in terms of the sufferings of his troops, he 
became sentimental; and his determination, already weakened by 
reports of conspiracy in the capital and in his own camp, finally gave 
way. Refusing to risk ‘the hair of a single Musalman for ten such forts’, 
he ordered an immediate withdrawal. The protesting Ahmad Chap 
pointed to the danger of thus emboldening the Hindus and asked him 
to follow at least such kings as Mahmud and Sanjar, whose undoubted 
piety never limited their kingly action. But Firuz countereil it with 
no more convincing argument than to reaffirm his old convictions and 
with a righteous, but illogical refusal, to be compared with such 
worthy kings whose dominions, unlike his, ‘contained not a single 
idolater’.25 

F I K U Z AND c; O N S P I R A T O R S — CASE OF S I D I M A U L A 

It was evident that the idealist monarch would never learn state¬ 
craft, and while Barani, equally unpolitical, .showered praise on his 
‘essential goodness’, murmurings among his courtiers grew loud and 
persistent. In private gatherings and over wine-cups, they discussed 
his excessive humility and woeful incapacity to inspire fear. In one 
such gathering during the Mandawar-Ranlhambhor campaign, held 
at the house of Malik Tajuddin Kuchi, with wine adding to the un¬ 
restrained expression of feelings, some of the Sultan’s closest adherents 
uttered mouthfuls about killing the old man and raising Tajuddin 
Kuchi to the throne. The report of such seditious, though drunken, 
talk incensed even the mild Firuz; but he merely summoned them 
to a private audience and confronted them once again with the 
impassioned reiteration of his humanitarianism. He stung their con¬ 
science when, warming up, he drew his sword and dared them to kill 
him. The interview ended, as that of the Kara rebels had done, over 
blissful cups of wine, the poetry-reciting Sultan melting in tears as 

24 Miftahul Fufus (30) says that in the whole operation against Jhain only one 
Turkish soldier was wounded, while thousands of Rawats were slain I 

25 Barani, 214-18, 
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the court wit, Nusrat Sabbah, made a clever and flattering confession, 
and asked forgiveness for the ‘loquacious boozers*. The most persistent 
of his detractors, however, were banished to their iqtas for the period 
of one year.2& 

In only one instance of a suspected conspiracy Firuz took firmer 
action, but even this was of a piece with his impulsive nature. This 
was the execution of the popularly venerated, foreign-born recluse, 
named Sidi Maula, the attraction of whose ascetic piety was heighten¬ 
ed by a mysterious source of great wealth with which he maintained 
a vast khanqahy lavishly entertaining people of all classes. Sidi evident¬ 
ly belonged to an unorthodox sect of durweshes, and from the reign 
of Kaiqubad his astonishing charities had increasingly made him an 
institution which, latterly drew to him, along with religious devotees, 
most of the dispossessed Balbani amirs and officers. Among his con¬ 
stant visitors were also some leading men of the new regime, the 
scheming Qazi Jalal Kashani, and the religious-minded Crown-prince, 
Khan-i Khanan, who, however, died on the eve of the Mandawar 
expedition. The saint may not have been entirely disinterested in the 
resulting potentiality of his position but the report, made by the 
immigrant Mongol chief, Malik UIghu, of a conspiracy to have the 
Sultan murdered on a Friday by two Hindu officers of the old regime, 
Hathya Paik and Ninanjan Kotwal with a view to his own installation 
as the Khalifa, was never proved.27 

A near-contemporary author, however, stresses the jealousy of a 
rival sect of durweshes to whose accusations the violent-tempered 
Arkali Khan, with his dislike for his elder brother s friends, lent a 
credulous ear and had the accused arrested and prosecuted while the 
Sultan was away at Mandawar. They were brought before the Sultan 
on his return. Unable in any case to substantiate the firmly denied 
charge, and fhe ulama interdicting a suggested ordeal by fire, the 
Sultan, seemingly convinced of their guilt, executed the two Hindus, 
Hathya and Niranjan, banished Qazi Jalal and the Balbani officers, 
and then hotly turned to the Sidi for meddling in politics. As the 
latter repeated his denial, Firuz lost his composure and, in impatient 
anger, appealed to a group of qalandars, eagerly waiting for the 
opportunity, to avenge him ‘on this man*. And, with a callousness 

26 Ibid., 190-92. 

27 Baraoi says (210); “The maulazadas (freedmen) of Balban, who were the sons 
of maliks and amirs and were without means of subsistence, jobless, without iqtas and 
without soldiers, and Niranjan (or Biranjtan) Kotwal and Hatya Paflc, who belonged 
to the group of reckless wrestlers (pahilwans) and had a living grant of one lakh of jitak 
a year in the rdgn of Balban but had been reduced to penury during the Jalali era; 
these and other dismissed high officers began to frequent the khanqak oi Sidi Maula.* 
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sutprising in a nature so gentle and merciful, he looked on approvingly 
as the Sidi, pounced upon and mercilessly knifed, was finally crushed 
under the feet of an elephant on Arkali Khan’s instruction. A violent 
dust-storm, followed by a drought lasting long enough to create 
famine conditions in the city and in the Siwaliks, together with (he 
tragic end of the Sultan, continued to furnish the Sidi s admirers with 
die looked-for proofs of his innocence.28 

Nonetheless, the sultanat survived the Sultan’s foibles and held 
together, as a tribute to the solidity of Balban’s work and the efforts 
of Firuz’s imenviably placed officers.2-^ If his heart recoiled from the 
sanguinary implications of a strong, centralized and expansionist state, 
he at least trusted his governors with the freedom to rule with conven¬ 
tional vigour and enterprise. While this ensured a fairly orderly 
administration, it also opened the way to eventual expansion, and, in 
so doing, ended the stagnation to which Firuz’s passivity threatened 
to subject the state. The process, almost symbolizing the pitiless 
appraisal of history, however, swept off the man himself, who with 
so tragic courage clung to an ideal that the world has yet to appreciate. 

CONSPIRACY OF ALI GURSHASP 

To the vacant governorship of Kara, Jalaluddin had appointed his 
deceased elder brother’s son, Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin), 
whom he had brought up from infancy and hacf given his daughter 
in marriage. The young man had grown up a perfect opposite of hi.« 
uncle, calculating, unscrupulous and aggressive, with an ambition 
which he found constantly thwarted by his haughty, sharp-tongued 
wife and his motlier-in-law. But domestic misery only increased his 
thirst for avenging himself on the family and his unsympathetic critics 
by deeds that would free him from the galling family tutelage and 
ensure him an independent, perhaps glorious, existence. At Kara he 
found Malik Chajju’s erstwhile supporters only too willing to help 
him to realize his dreams and, as money was the first requisite, raids 
on the neighbouring Hindu states seemed to assure a working capital. 
Since Delhi appeared to have its eyes fixed on Rajputana, Ali turned 
to the Paramara state of Malwa, a country progressively declining 
from the turn of the century and now in the process of dismemberment 
by the neighbouring Baghela, Yadava and Chauhana powers,30 and 

28 Isami (211-14) says that the famine lasted for two years; Barani more correctly 
(210). says that in the following year (1296) the monsoon was heavy. 

29 ‘During the reign of Jalaluddin’, Barani tells us (205), ‘it was impossible for 
the officers to behave in a high-handed manner with the people.’ 

80 For an account of the Paramara Kingdom in dedine, see D. C. Ganguli, History 
of the Paramara Dynasty, Dacca, 1933. ^ 
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whose temples, thou^ occasionally plundered in the past, could still 
yield great religious and material satisfaction. With the Sultan s sanc¬ 
tion, given with more zeal than calculation, Ali accordingly led, to¬ 
wards the end of 1293, a raiding expedition via Chanderi to Bhilsa. 
With resistance given no time to foregather, he amply rewarded him¬ 
self on the ancient town and its richly endowed temples. He returned 
with an immense booty, in cattle, precious metals and the inevitable 
idol to be trampled under the zealot’s feet. All this Ali shrewdly 
invested in winning the Sultan’s greater confidence and affection. But 
the most valued asset he kept to himself—the assiduously gathered 
knowledge of the fabled wealth of the southern Hindu kingdoms, the 
state of their defences and the routes thereto. South of the Vindhyas 
was almost virgin territory for Muslim arms, for the Yadava kingdom, 
with a fatal unconcern for the significant course of events in the north, 
was merrily pursuing the age-old chivalric wars of dynastic rivalry. 
Ali Gurshasp, therefore, planned to enrich himself by a well-concealed 
raid on this kingdom and therewith to strike for independent 
sovereignty. 

His move succeeded, for the Sultan, confronting his nephew’s 
detractors with what he fondly believed was additional proof of his 
loyalty, marked his appreciation by giving him his deceased father s 
office of ariz-i mamalik and adding Awadh to his governorship. He 
further granted Alis request for pejrmission to utilize the surplus 
revenue {fawazil) of his province in enlisting extra troops to be used, 
as he represented, for enriching the Sultan’s treasury by raids into 
the wealthy but lightly defended countries beyond Chanderi. 

In about a year Ali had collected his equipment, and at the 
beginning of the winter of 1295 he set out at the head of about eight 
thousand picked cavalry for an assault on Deogir (Devagiri), the 
Yadava capital, then under Bama Chandra Deva (1271-1310), basking 
in the reflected glory of his earlier exploits. It was an amazing feat, 
performed with exceptional daring. He left Alaul Mulk, uncle of the 
historian, Ziauddin Barani, in charge of the Kara administration with 
instructions to keep Delhi constantly deluded about his real destina¬ 
tion, and stnick across Bundelkhand. Ilis eight weeks’ march through 
the difficult and unfriendly country was eased by the assumed manner 
of a fugitive fleeing from the wrath of the Sultan of Delhi, so that he 
met with little prepared defence at the Yadava frontier town of 
Ellichpur. Passing almost effortlessly through the Ghati Lajaura, he 
descended with the directness of lightning on the capital. Widi his 
army away on an expedition with tlie crown-prince, Singhana, and 
with provisions running low, Rama Chandra was too unnerved to 
aqcept the challenge of a siege and offered submission. But before 
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the invader could collect the promised ransom, the impetuous Singhana 
returned with the army and, heedless of his father’s importunities, 
counter-attacked. But All’s resourcefulness more than neutralized his 
initial setback and the twice-defeated Rai of Devagiri had to pay a 
far heavier indemnity than before, and also agreed to the victorious 
soldiers plundering me city. The resulting gain, in gold and silver, 
pearl and precious stones, silk-stufiF and slaves, elephants and horses, 
exceeded me victors wildest dreams, for the kingdom had for cen¬ 
turies attracted, through its ports and trading centres, vast overseas 
wealth. No sultan of Delhi had ever possessed anything like it. 

News of Ali Gurshasp’s exploit had meanwhile trickled through 
to Firuz who, although slightly hurt by his nephew’s secretiveness, 
was yet pleased at the prospect of so vast a treasure coming to him. 
So he moved to Gwalior to receive the victorious prince who, he 
fondly hoped, would come to meet him before returning to Kara.^^ 
When rumour of Ali’s return journey direct to Kara began to circulate 
among the people, the Sultan summoned his council to deliberate on 
the proper course of action. Realists like Alimad Chap, who knew Ali 
better, urged strong measures against such an unauthorized campaign 
and warned him of the consequences of allowing the ambitious young 
man to carry all his wealth straight to Kara. The Sultan was, therefore, 
urged to march at once to intercept Ali at Chanderi. But Jalaluddin’s 
faitli in his nephew could not be shaken and in spite of Ahmad’s 
despairing cry to ‘kill us all if your Majesty means to return to Delhi’, 
he journeyed back to the capital, to wait hopefully for Ali’s presenta¬ 
tion of the spoils and to accept his apologies. In his court was Almas 
Beg, Ali’s younger brother, also married to one of the Sultan’s 
daughters, who, on instructions from his returning brother, schemed 
to keep the old man deluded with assurances and pleasant expectations 
while Ali speedily marched back to his province. From there he sent 
a detailed report, confessing his guilt and asking for a letter of pardon 
under the Sultan’s tauqt (signature) before he could dare present 
himself, ‘for he was uncertain as to what his enemies mi^t have done 
to poison his uncle’s mind during his one year’s absence’. The Sultan 
was only too ready to send the letter through special messengers. But 
the latter, astounded at what they learnt at Kara of Ali’s military 
strength and designs, were detained and prevented from communicat¬ 
ing with Delhi. Ali’s plan, in pursuance of which he had already 
arranged to secure a passage over the Ghagra, was to seize Lakhnaud, 
a country which had late^ asserted its independence and was now 
under B^ban’s grandson, Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus. But his uncle’s 


31 TaHkfhi Mubamk Shohtt 07. 
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credulity held out a richer possibility. Almas Beg succeeded in 
persuading the guileless old man that his brother was deeply and 
desperately weighed down by his sense of guilt and that, unless the 
Sultan personally conveyed his pardon, it was to be feared that he 
would commit suicide as he always carried poison in his handker¬ 
chief. Greatly concerned, and with his affectionate heart welling up 
for his nephew, Firuz decided to see him at once and sent Almas 
ahead to keep him from self-destruction with the assurance of his own 
expeditious arrival. 

ASSASSINATION OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KHALJl 

And so, Tiis doom pulling him by the hair, as Barani puts it, 
heedless, and even resentful, of all counsels of caution, Firuz set out 
straight for the trap laid for him by his beloved nephew. Directing 
Ahmad Chap to take the main army by land to Kara and only a 
thousand soldiers journeying along the river with him, he embarked, 
early in tlie month of Ramazan 695 (July 1296) on a barge to journey 
down the Ganges, then swollen by heavy rains. As the royal barge 
neared the town of Kara on 17 Ramazan‘^2 (20 July), Ali, leaving 
nothing to chance, sent Almas over to induce the Sultan to leave the 
troop-laden boats on the other side, ‘lest his brother take fright and 
kill nimself. Even tlie few confidants who remained with the Sultan 
were, on the same p][ea, made to unbuckle their weapons, and their 
hearts sank as they saw Alis troops, armed to the teeth, alarmingly 
drawn up on the bank of the Ganges at its confluence with the 
Jumna. Complaining feebly of All’s lack of courtesy in not coming 
forward even now to receive him, to which Almas gave a suitably 
deceitful reply, Firuz resignedl)’ sat back to recite the Quran while 
his attendant nobles despaired of their lives. At the landing Ali came 
forward with his retinue, and ceremoniously threw himself at his 
uncle’s feet. Jalaluddin affectionately raised him, kissed him on the 
cheek, and chiding him for doubting his uncle’s love, drew him 
towards the barge. The signal was then given. The first blow proved 
ineffectual, but as the Sultan ran towards his boat a second stroke 
felled him, and his severed head, raised aloft on a spear, fixedly 
stared under the setting sun as the faithless nephew, quickly spread¬ 
ing the royal canopy over his head, proclaimed himself king. 33 Uie 

32 Barani gives 17 Ramazan 695, as the date of Firuz’s assassination and the 
proclamation (rf Alauddin's accession at Kara. But Amir Khusrau gives the date of 
Alauddin's accession as Wednesday, 16 Ramazaiy 695 (19 July 1298). Khusrau’s date' 
is more reliable. 

33 Barani, 223-26. Only Isami (219, 233) mentions Alauddin's proper name, 
which is supported by Barani also (174, 234). 
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nobles and soldiers on the boats were killed and the army marching 
by land under Ahmad Chap returned to Delhi in great distress. 

Although inconsequential at the end, Jalaluddin’s reign bridged 
the experimental age of the Mameluks with the planned imperi^st 
economy of Alauddin. Historj' used him as an instrument to end the 
retrogressive, outmoded racial polity of the Turks and to set die 
stage for an integrated Indo-Muslim state. In this task his stubborn 
romanticism proved a necessary equipment, for it doubtless eased 
the process of transition and blunted deep-seated prejudices. Like the 
reformed Asoka, he aimed at ruling by human love and faith, but if 
he paid for its failure nobly with his own life, it was an indictment 
which mankind has since done little to expiate. 



II. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: conquest of power (1296-1301) 


CAPTURE OF DELHI 

Ali Gurshasp, who was proclaimed Sultan with the title of 
‘Alauddunya wad Din Muhammad Shali-us Sultan’, while the head of 
his murdered uncle was being circulated on a spear in his camp in 
the failing sunlight to be sent to Awadh later, was the eldest son of 
Jalaluddin's elder brother, Shihabuddin Mas’ud. He had three youn¬ 
ger brothers, Almas Beg, Qutlugh Tigin and Muhammad, but only 
Almas Beg finds a place in history.i Heinous as the murder of 
Jalaluddin was, a student of Muslim monarchy has to admit that such 
crimes were quite in consonance with its century-old traditions and, 
what is equally important, they did not prove that the conspirators 
were necessarily guilty of any moral turpitude. Amir Khusrau, who 
wrote in the time of Alauddin,2 and Isami, who wrote when Alaud- 
din’s family had vanished, agree in describing Alauddin as *a man of 
destiny*—a chosen instrument. ‘When God helps a man*, says the 
latter, ‘the whole world is obedient to him.* Such assertions suffer 
from oversimplification. In the years to come Alauddin was to pride 
himself on the fact that, though a stranger to book-learning, ho had 
learnt in the one school that matters—tlie school of experience; and 
as we follow his career year by year, we find him patient, cautious, 
bold, ruthless, and capable of planning and organizing. In fact, con¬ 
fronted by new and unexpected situations, he rapidly developed all* 
the faculties that are required for the governance of men, and to 
strengthen his mind and will-power (we assert on die basis of good 
authorities) he had a firm faith in God and was confident that all his 
actions would be forgiven because his real object was the service of 
‘the people of God’.3 According to Hajiud Dabir, he was about 
diirty at the time of his accession and died at the age of fifty 

India has had a cultural unity from time immemorial; but 
Alauddin gave it such administrative unity as was possible under 
medieval conditions of communication and transport for the first 
time after the Gupta era. He knew how to say his prayers, but he 
never fasted and, quite against the general tradition of Muslim 

1 Isami, 220. 

2 Da$val Rani: ‘When help from the Unseen comes to the chosen man, his desires 
. are realized b^ond his expectations.' 

3 Khairul Majalts, 341. 

4 Zafrtd Vdih, 785; quoted by Dr. K. S. Lai, Kiwlfis, 41. 
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kings, he did not go to the Friday congregational prayers. The only 
contemporaiy in vmose sanctity he believed was Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya, but it was against the principles of the Shaikh to meet persons 
of worldly authority, and Alauddin did not seek a personal interview 
which the Shaikh would have refused. He insisted that he was a 
Muslim and a bom>Muslim’ and thus acquainted with the Muslim 
ways of life and traditional faith. But so far as the Muslim ulama 
were concerned, he allowed this ‘army of prayer to be controlled, 
managed and provided for by his Sadms Sudur. He took no interest 
in them or in their opponents, ‘the Muslim philosophers’.S His mind 
was tlius, fortunately, free from all a priori prejudices and fanaticisms, 
and he brought to his task a freshness of outlook and u capacity 
to learn that had been wanting in all the previous rulers of 
Delhi. 

The first two days after his accession at Kara were devoted to the 
formation of a provisional government and preparations for the 
march to Delhi. The Sultan's brother, Almas Beg, was given the title 
of Ulugh Khan; Malik Nusrat Jalesari of Nusrat Khan; Malik Yusuf 
Hizhabruddin of Zafar lOian; and Sanjar, the brother of the Sultans 
wife, Mahm, (who according to Isami® had royal blood in his veins) 
got the title of Alp Khan, ‘iyauddin raised his confidential friends to 
me status of amirs, and those who were alreac^y amirs were raised to 
tlie grade of maliks.’7 The rainfall was severe. ‘The Ganges and the 
Jumna looked like the sea and every streamlet had swollen to the size 
of the Jumna and the Ganges.’ This suited Alauddin, for his first task 
was to enlist soldiers. So he started in the midst of the rains and 
directed his officers to enlist as many soldiers as possible without 
insisting on traditional technicahties, like testing a soldier’s capacity 
or asking him to produce sureties. To draw attention to the Sultan s 
munificence, a small wooden munjaniq or catapult was constructed 
and five mans of gold-pieces were shot from it at the waiting multi¬ 
tude at tile pitching of the royal tent in the evening. 

Alauddin decided that his army was to march to Delhi in two 
sections, the first led by himself and Nusrat Khan via Badaun and 
Baran (Buland Shahr) and the other led by Zafar Khan via Koil 
(Aligarh). Alauddin knew the value of trained soldiers for military 
tasks, but the enterprise before him was not military but political. 

5 Baiani, 338: 'He was extremely slack in performing the obligations of the 
sharfat and did not know what it was to pray or fast. He had strong faith in tradi* 
tional Islam—like die ignorant. He neither knew nor heard nor uttered the expressions 
(of heretical Mnslinis) of bad religion and bad faith.' 

6 Isami, 240. 

7. Baraoi, 242. 
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What he wanted was numbers and an upsurge of political opinion in 
his favour. ‘Within two or three weeks the news that Alauddin was 
marching on Delhi, while scattering gold among the people and 
enlisting as many^ horsemen as he could find, spread through the 
villages and towns of Hindustan, and all sorts of people—^military 
and nonmilitary—came running to the Sultan.' By the time he 
reached Badaun, 56,000 horse and 60,000 foot had collected under 
his banners. At Baran (Buland Shahr) the great Jalali nobles—^Tajul 
Mulk Kuchi, Malik Abaji Akhur-bek, Malik Amir Ali Diwana, Malik 
Usman Amir-dkhur, Malik Amir Kalan, Malik Umar Surkha and 
Malik Hiranmar—^who had been sent against him, decided to join 
him. Alauddin gave every one of them 30, fO and, in some cases, even 
50 mans of gold, and their soldiers got a reward of 300 silver tankas 
per head. “Ihis broke the Jalali family and the nobles at Delhi began 
to waver.’ But the boats of the Jumna were not under his control and 
Alauddin had to wait till the rising of the Canopus in October, when 
the river became fordable. 

Alauddin had naturally kept himself informed of the events at 
Delhi. On receiving the news of Jalaluddin’s murder, the court 
observed three days of mourning and then, without consulting the 
nobles, the Malka-i Johan placed her youngest son, Qadr Khan, a 
youth incapable of managing state-affairs, on the throne with the 
title of Ruknuddin Ibrahim. Then she removed the court from 
Kailugarhi to the Qasr-i Sahz inside Delhi, began to distribute the 
iqtas among the Jalali nobles and to pass orders on state-papers. Her 
second son, Arkali Khan, who had retired to his governorship of 
Multan without his father’s permission, was deeply wounded by his 
mother’s behaviour and decided not to come. Alauddin was cautious, 
if not afraid, of Arkali, who alone could match his military reputa¬ 
tion. On hearing that Arkali was not coming, he ordered his drums 
to be beaten in joy. When the Jalali nobles joined Alauddin at Baran, 
the Malka-i Jahan wrote to Arkali in despair, asking him to come in 
haste, to forgive his stupid mother’s faults and to seize his father’s 
throne. But Arkali was unmoved. It is too late, he replied. Whether 
Arkali could have reached Delhi in time after his father’s death may 
be doubted. But it is difficult to explain why he did nothing to 
ensure his future security. 

ACCESSION AND THE COALITION GOVERNMENT 

In the second week of October Alauddin crossed the Jumna fords 
and encamped at Siri. Ruknuddin came out to oppose him, but at 
about midnight the left wing of his army raised a tumult and went 
over to Alauddin. Towards the end of the night in utter distress 
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Ruknuddin re-entered the city by the Badaun Gate, collected m 
haste whatever cash and horses he could, and took the road to 
Multan by the Ghazni Gate. He was accompanied by his mother and 
the haram, Ulghu, Ahmad Chap and Malik Qutbilddiii Alavi and his 
sons. 

All officers of Delhi, who wanted to keep llicir posts, hurried to 
submit to Alauddin—ministers, qazis, sacks, shuhnas, and kotwals 
with the keys of their forts. It was unnecessary for him to bother 
about anybody’s individual^ acceptance. On 21 Octo])er 1296, 
(Monday, 22 Zil Hij a.h. 700) he ascended the throne at the White 
Palace {Qasr-i Safed) of Iltutmish and the Red Palace {Qasr-i Lai) of 
Balban. Till the construction of the Jlazar Stifnn (thousand column) 
Palace at Siri, the Red Palace remained the royal residence. 

In the years to come Alauddin was not afraid of challenging and 
‘crushing opposition. But at the start of his reign he wisely decided 
that his best course was to obtain general acceptance; so he organized 
a coalition government consisting of three elements—the nobles of 
the old Mameluk regime, who were still in office; the officers of 
Jalaluddin who had come over to his side; and officers appointed by 
Alauddin himself. The wizarat was assigned to Kliwaja Khatir, ‘the best 
of wazirs'. Qazi Sadruddin Arif, who was appointed Sadr-i Jahan and 
Head Qazi of the empire brought dignity aijd honour to his two 
offices; he was not distinguished for his learning, but he knew the 
Delhi undeiworld and none of its prominent rascals could practise 
any fraud or deception in his court.^ The Saiijijid Ajal, Shaikhul Islam 
and Khatih of the old regime were confirmed in tlieir posts. The 
diwan-i insha (central secretariat) was assigned to Umdatul Mulk Ala 
Dabir. Of his two promising and brilliant sons, Malik Hamiduddin 
and Malik A'izzuddin, one was given a high status in the court and 
tlie other was directed to look after the affairs of the secretariat. Malik 
Fakhruddin Kuchi, who had accompanied Sultan Jalaluddin to Kara 
but had been arrested and forgiven, was appointed dad-hek of Delhi.*^ 
Nusrat Khan, though he held the higher office of malik naib (or 
regent), was appointed kotwal of Delhi during the jfirst year of the 
reign. Zafar Khan was appointed minister of war; Malik Abaji Jalali 
got the post of akhur-bek, and Malik Iliranmar the post of naib-i 
barbek. Alaul Mulk, uncle of the historian, Ziauddiu Barani, was 
assigned the territories of Kara and Awadh, and the historian’s father, 

8 Ibid., 350. 

0 Tctrikh-i Muborak Shahi, 69. His great claim to forgiveness at the hands of 
Alauddin lay in the fact that he had always given the wrong advice to his predecessor. 
The Kuchi family had survived horn the Mameluk period. 





Mu'idul Mulk, who had been an officer of Arkali Khan but had slayed 
on in’ Delhi, was given the governorship {mijahat wa khwajgi) of 
Baran (Buland Shahr). Malik Jauna Seniorlo (qadim) was appointed 
naib-i vakildar. State-grants of all types and charitable endowments, 
etc. were not only coimrmed but even increased, and new state-orders 
(misak) to this effect were issued. Barani sums up his impressions of 
this year, but primarily as a citizen of Delhi: 

*1116 court of Sultan Alauddin was adorned by tlie Jalali and Alai 
khans and maliks in a way that no previous reign had witnessed.... 
The old army with the new recruits had grown in size and every 
man was given the salary of one year and six months as in am in 
cash. In fliis year both the nobles and the commons had such 
delicts and enjoyments as I have not seen in any other reign, and 
those older than me also cannot remember such a happy year.’iJ^ 

But the sultanat of Delhi had to be seen with reference to the rest 
of India and its prospects seemed gloomy. Ninety years of Turkish 
domination over northern India had only partially succeeded in con- 
sohdating the power of the sultans of Delhi. The task of enforcing 
the imperial authority and of initiating even a seemingly effective 
system of administration was far from complete. Numerous discordant 
elements were threatening on all sides. In the west, the Ravi was 
the limit of the sphere of the Sultan’s authority. Samana and Dipalpur 
were regarded as the most important frontier outposts. Beyond Lahore, 
the Punjab was almost a no-man’s land, constantly convulsed by the 
risings of the Khokars or the invasions of the Mongols. Multan, at the 
moment, was in the hands of Arkali Khan, who was bitterly hostile 
to Alauddin and extended j^rotection to fugitives from Delhi. The 
Rajput states still boasted of their independence. Chitor and Ran- 
thambhor were the great centres of Rajput power; and only five years 
before tlie pride of Jalaluddin had been humiliated in an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce the latter to subjection. Further south lay Gujarat, 
where die Vaghelas were continuing a glorious tradition of triumph 
and prosperity. In Central India, Dhar, Ujjain and Chanderi only 
occasionally succumbed to the military pressure from the north. All 
round die kingdom of Dellii there was a strong belt of opposition to 
the Turkish rule; the intrepid defiance of the chiefs of this region had 
been a constant source of headache to the Delhi audiorities, and even 
strong rulers like Balban had to lead frequent military campaigns 

10 So called to distinguish him from Muhammad bin Tugjduq, who got this title 
Ifiter. 

11 Barani, 248. 
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for their suppression. Further cast, Bihar and Bengal were virtually 
independent. The country south of the Vindliyas was in a state of 
chronic political struggle as before. The Yadavas of Devagiri had 
recovered their lost prestige and power. The Kakityas of Warangal, 
the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra, the Cholas, the Chcras and the 
Pandyas kept fighting with each other and had not the least idea of 
what the future had in store. 

MULTAN 

For an ambitious ruler like Alauddin, whose desire was to become 
tlie emperor of India, the range and viuiety of problems were 
stupendous. He may, or may not, have lealized their intensity and 
extent, but if we may judge by results, he seems to have devoted the 
first two years of his reign to observing the working of the govern¬ 
ment, planning and thinking. Later on his ambition increased owing 
to his successes, and his military and civil talents developed through 
experience. 

His immediate task was to eliminate the surviving members of the 
former Sultan’s family. He entrusted the work to his two trusted 
generals, Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan, who inarched to Multan at 
the head of an army thirty to forty thousand strong. They closely 
invested the city, and although Arkali Khan had made adequate 
provisions for its defence, he was betra}'cd by the kotwal and the 
leading citizens, who saw clearl}' that there could be only one end to 
the struggle. The unfortunate members of Jalali family sought the 
intercession of Shaikh Ruknuddin (grandson of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya), who succeeded in persuading the generals to promise tliem 
security of life. But the promise, if given, was not kept. Multan was 
occupied and the two sons of Jalaluddin with their family and follow¬ 
ers were taken into custody. \^ile Ulugh Khan and Zafar Klian were 
escorting the prisoners to Delhi, Nusrat Khan, who had brought 
instruction from the Sultan, met them at Abuhar and took charge of 
tlic prisoners. Arkali Khan, Ruknuddin Ibraliim, Ulghu and Ahmad 
Chap were blinded, their women were arrested, and their slaves and 
property confiscated. The sons of Sultan Jalaluddin were imprisoned 
in Hansi, and the sons of Arkali Khan were put to deatli. The Malka4 
Johan and other ladies of the haram along with Ahmad Chap were 
brought to Delhi, where they were kept under surveillance in the 
house of Nusrat Khan. 

THE INVASION OF RADAR, BATTLE OF JARAN-MANJUR 

In the winter of 1297-98 Alauddin had to face a Mongol iWasion. 
RcducecI to simple prose, the contemporary and official account of 
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Amir Khusrau runs as follows .12 

‘The Tatar army, like a deluge, marched boldly from the Sulai- 
man mountains (Koh-i Judi) and crossed the Bias, the Jhelum and 
the Sutlej. They set fire to the fields {nai) of tlie IChokar villages; 
the houses of Qusur were destroyed; and the light (of the burning 
houses and villages) could be seen from the suburbs of the city. 
In any case, the tumult they raised was such as could not but 
reach tlie imperial ear. The deceased Ulugh Khan, who was the 
right hand of the state, was directed to march with the right 
wing of the army and the necessary officers. Crossing the distance 
of two marches in one day, ihei Khan reached Jaran-Manjur on 
the bank of the Sutlej on 5 February 1298 (Thursday, 2 Rabi II 
A.H. 697) and directed his soldiers to cross the river without the 
help of boats. The Mongols, who pretended to such bravery 
before the army of Delhi had ('rossed the river, fled like ants and 
locusts and were trampled like ants. To be short, 20,000 Mongols 
were sent to eternal sleep. As to the personal tuman of Kadar, the 
wounded were beheaded and tlie survivors were put in chains. 
Ulugh Khan celebrated this victory over the carrion-eaters of 
Qaidu and then brought the prisoners to Delhi where they were 
trampled to death by the elephants.’ 

THE FALL OF THE OLD NOBILITY 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Khan was appointed wazir; 
we are not told whether Khwaja Kliatir was dead or had been dis¬ 
missed. Alaul Mulk came to Delhi with the maliks, amirs, elephants 
and treasures, which Alauddin had left with him at Kara. As he had 
grown very fat and inactive, the offiiie of the kotwal of Delhi was 
transferred to him from the slave-officers (mumeluks) of Malikul 
Umara Fakhruddin, the former kotwal of Delhi, and all non-Turkish 
municipal employees {handUjan-i Tazik) were placed under his 
control. 

Alauddin now decided to overthrow the coalition government he 
had formed by licpiidating all officers not appointed by him—the 
remnant of the officers of the old Mamehik regime as well as those 

12 Khazaimd Futuh, 33-37. Rarani (250) is probably correct in .saying that the 
army was led by both Zafar Khan and Ulugh Khan. But since Alauddin had developed 
a dislike for the memory of Zafar Khan, Khii.srau makes no reference to him anywhere 
in the Khazainul Fuiuh. 

Khusrau uses Tatars, Mongols and even Turks and Chinese as ecjuivalcnt terms. 
The reference to *the carrion-eaters of Qaidu' makes it clear that this Mongol army 
had come from Central Asia and had not been sent by the Il-Kban of Persia. 
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who had deserted to him from the family of his uncle. Barani is our 
only direct authority on the matter, but the record of future years is 
not intelligible except on the basis of what he says. 13 The great curse 
of the Mameluk regime had been the constant conflict between the 
crown and its nobles or highest officers, and the persistent effort of 
the nobles had been to put the crown into commission, so that one 
of their own groups may control the whole government. The rebel¬ 
lion of Chajju and Amir Ali Sarjandar against Jalaluddin, and the 
treasonable talk of the Mameluk nobles at the court itself had shown 
what stuff this nobility was made of. Alauddin decided now to show 
his hand in a way that would leave the country in no doubt as to 
who was the real master. ‘After the government of Alauddin had 
grown firm’, Barani tells us, ‘all the falali inaliks—who had betrayed 
the family of their master and joined Alauddin and obtained mans of 
gold and offices and iqtas from him—were? arrested in the capital or 
in the army; some were thrown into forts and imprisoned: others were 
blinded and the rest were put to death. 1*1 The money they had 
obtained from Alauddin was seized along with their own goods and 
properties. Tlieir houses were made the property of the Sultan and 
their villages and gardens were brought into the khalisa. Nothing 
was left for their sons. Their families were overthrown, and their 
.soldiers and slaves were assigned to tlic Alai amirs. Only three per- 
.sons from among the Jalali maliks were spare^, atul till the end of 
Alauddin’s reign they received no iitjnrv at his hands—Malik 
Qutbuddin Alavi; Malik Nasiruddin Rana, the slnihna of the elephants; 
and Malik Amir Jamal Khalji, fatJier of Qadr Khan.JS These three 
had not deserted Sultan Jalaluddin and his sons nor taken anv' 
money from Sultan Alauddin. So these three remained safe, vyhile all 
other Jalali amirs were tom up, root and branch. This year Nusrat 
Khan realized a karor of cash bv his demands and confiscations and 
put it in the treasury.’13 According to the Muslim shariat, a slave is 
inherited by his master, he cannot marry without the permission of 
his master, and his children are also the slaves of his master. What¬ 
ever reasons may have inspired Sultan Muizzuddin Ghuri to 
organize a bureaucracy of slaves, the tendency of strong monarchs 

13 Barani, 257. 

14 With two or three exceptions, no persons from the families of the lw|uidatt d 
nobles are referred to in future years. 

15 It is obvious from their snmames that none of the ihroe noblos sj>ar(*d Iwlonjr- 
ed to the Mameluk regime. At a rough gm*s,s, Jalaluddin at his acce.ssion had taken 
one>third of his high officers from the Mameluk regime. They were, of course, inchuU>d 
in the liquidation of the Jalali officers. 

16 Ibid., 250-51. 
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hereafter was to impose, though with considerable modifications, these 
obligations erf slavery on a public service recruited from free-bom 
men. 

CONQUEST OF GUJABAT 

Alauddin now embarked upon the first project of territorial ex¬ 
pansion in his reign. According to the tradition recorded by a Rajput 
bard, Nainsi, the campaign originated owing to the importunities of 
Madhava, who came to Delhi to solicit the help of the Sultan against 
his master, Karan Vaghela, who had abducted his wife during his 
temporary absence from the capital of the kingdom. The story of the 
curse uttered by the unfortunate lady, Rup Sundari, as related in the 
Rasmala, lends support to such a presumplion. Otherwise, it is in¬ 
explicable why the Sultan should select for his first attack such a 
distant province, which had not so far been effectually subdued by 
any Turkish army, and which could only be reached either through 
Malwa or Rajputana, both of which were outside the pale of the 
authority of Delhi. The Sultan was not in a position to hazard a 
venture unless he was assured of its success; but when such an 
assurance was forthcoming from a minister of Gujarat itself, there 
was, little hesitation in launching a military project for conquering 
tibe territory. 

The imperial army, left the capital on 24 February 1299, under 
the joint command of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan. In the course 
of their progress tlirough Rajputana tlie generals were compelled by 
the Rana of Chitor to keep within limits, though they did not spare 
Jaisalmer. Then they crossed the Banas and seized the fort of 
Radosa. Having set foot on the soil of Gujarat, Ulugh Khan and his 
colleague subjected the country to wholesale plunder and terrorism. 
Karan Vaghela, having been taken by surprise, sought safety in 
a precipitate flight. During the pursuit which followed, his treasures 
and his women, including the chief queen, Kamla Devi, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. She was honourably escorted to Delhi and 
Alauddin took her into his haram. Besides the capital, Anliilwara, 
other prosperous towns of Gujarat were all sacked and an enormous 
booty was collected by the invaders. The temple of Somnath, which 
had been rebuilt by Kumarapala (1143-74), was demolished. Amir 
Khusrau has thus described this act of vandalism; ‘They made the 
temple of Somnath prostrate itself towards the dignified Kabah .... 
You may say that temple first offered its prayer and then had a 
baA.*!*^ Nusrat Khan then proceeded to Khambayat (Cambay). He 


17 Khaxotmd Fvtuh, 48, 
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seized cash and valuables from the Muslim merchants {khwafas) of 
Khambayat, who had become extremely rich. He took the slave, 
Kafur Hazardinari, who was later to became the malik naib of the 
empire, by force from his master and brought him to the Sultan. 

Gujarat now passed into the hands of the ruler of Delhi. The 
rapidity and ease with which it was occupied shows tliat either its 
ruler, Karan, was unpopular among his subjects, or that his military 
and administrative organization had become obsolete. No near¬ 
contemporary historian has discussed the causes of its fall. But Isami 
tells us that when Rai Karan consulted his ministers {wazirs) at 
Anhilwara, they frankly told him that there was no alternative to 
flight. ‘The enemy has come and you are unprepared; you are asleep 
and he has drawn his sword.’ But after the Turks had departed, he 
could collect an army and reconquer the land.18 Ferishta adds: ‘Rai 
Karan fled to Rama Deva, the ruler of Devagiri in the Deccan, for 
safety, but after some time he marched to Baglana, which is a terri¬ 
tory of Gujarat adjoining the Deccan, and established himself there 
witfi the help of Rama Deva.’i^ Alp Khan, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed governor of Gujarat and Karan seems to have been 
left in peace till the winter of 1306-7. 

On their way back, near Jalor, Ulugh and Nusrat had to face a 
serious mutiny. The soldiers, Isami tells us, had grown very rich 
owing to the plunder of Gujarat and they resented Ulugh Khan’s 
demanding the Sultan’s share by tortures. ‘Four officers, Muhammad 
Shah, Kabhru, Yalhaq and BurraqSO—who were Mongols and con¬ 
verts to Islam but could plunder like the Afghans—^had collected a 
lot of booty, which they were not prepared to surrender.’ So very 
early one morning they attacked the camp of Ulugh Khan with two 
or three thousand horsemen. Ulugh Khan, who was in the lavatory, 
succeeded in escaping to Nusrat’s camp. But the rebels slew Malik 
A‘izzuddin, brother of Nusrat, who was Ulugh’s hafih. They found 
the son of a sister of Alauddin asleep in the camp and thinking that 
he was Ulugh Khan, they slew him also. Tlien the imperial horse and 
foot collected before Nusrat’s camp and the New Muslim amirs and 
horsemen took to flight. Some of them, like Muhammad Shah and 
Kabhru, sought the protection of Rai Hamir of Ranthambhor; others, 
like Yalhaq and Burraq, went to Rai Karan, who was then staying 
at Nandurbar. Though the conspirators escaped, their women and 

18 Isami, 244-45. 

19 Ferishta. 103. 

20 The TaHkh-4 Mubarak ShaJH, on the basis of an authority not mentioned, gives 
the following list of Mongol rebels—Yalhaq, Kisra, Baqi, Tamghan, Muhammad Shah, 
Tamar Bu^. Shadi Bu^ and Qutlu^ Bugha. 
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children at Delhi had to pay for their sins with their honour and 
their lives. The wives of A'izzuddin s murderers were exposed to the 
humiliation of scavangers embraces and their innocent babies were 
struck on their heads till they were smashed to bits. ‘The arrest and 
punishment of women and children for the crimes of men’, Barani 
tells us, ‘began from this year. Before this in Delhi women and 
children were not molested on account of the offences of their men.*21 

SI WISTAN 

The year that saw the invasion of Gujarat also witnessed the 
invasion of Siwistan (Sibi) by the Mongol Saldi, who occupied the 
fort. Zafar Khan was sent to deal with the invaders. In spite of a 
barrage of arrows from tlie garrison, he forced his way into the fort 
and compelled the Mongols to make an abject surrender. Saldi and 
his brother with their entire following were brought in fetters to 
Delhi. This established the reputation of Zafar Khan, who was then 
governor of Samana, in the public mind. Ulugh Khan became jealous 
of him, and Alauddin, so Barani tells us, began to ponder as to what 
steps he should adopt to get rid of such a brilliant officer—poison, 
him or blind him or send him with an army to conquer Laklinauti 
and * establish himself there. Barani’s suspicion is not justified. 
Alauddin trusted Zafar Khan implicitly till the latter disobeyed his 
express orders at the Ijnttle of Kili. After that his attitude to the 
memory of Zafar Khan changed as is proved by the fact that 
Khusrau’s Khazamul Futiih intenttonallv omits all references to him. 

PROPHET AND ALEXANDER 

Some time after Zafar Khan’s return from Siwistan, Alauddin’s 
critics spread two rumours about him, which Barani, writing over 
half a century later, asserted to be proved facts and which medieval 
as well as modern historians have carelessly copied from him. 
Alauddin (so Barani wants us to believe) declared that the Arabian 
Prophet had Four Friends (the Pious Caliphs) with whose help he 
had spread his Faith so that his name will be remembered till the 
end of time, Alauddin too had four ‘Khans’—Ulugh, Nusrat, Zafar 
and Alp—who had attained to the grandeur of kings. He would with 
their help establish a new religion and attain to eternal fame.,'There 
are several difficulties here. If Alauddin wanted to get rid of Zafar 
Khan, how could he consider him as one of the co-founders of a 
new faith? Secondly, as Barani is never tired of telling us, Alauddin 
never associated with the Muslim uhma; and hU faith in Islam was 

21 Barani, 253i Isami, 244-45. 
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firm like the faith of the illiterate and the ignorant. How could such 
a man think of establishing a new creed? No principle of the new 
creed is given to us by Barani, who is our only authority for this 
baseless gossip. Isami is silent about the matter; other writers of the 
period, like Amir Khurd and Shaikli Nasiruddin Chiragh, had a deep 
respect for Alauddin in spite of his failure in the sphere of religious 
rites and bring no such charge against him. 

Alauddin had about this time assumed the title of ‘the Second 
Alexander {Sikandar-i Sani) and had it recited in the Khutba and 
superscribed on his coins. This was nothing novel; other Muslim 
kings, the ill-starred Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah for 
example, had also assumed this title. But it should not be imagined 
that Alauddin ever thought that he could rival the conquests not only 
of the Alexander of history but of the Alexander of Persian romance 
—the conqueror of the rub’-i maskun or the fourth inhabited part of 
the globc.22 Barani gives to his uncle, Alaul Mulk, the credit of 
removing Alauddin's erroneous ideas. The Sultan promised that no 
words about the establisliment of a new religion would ever cross his 
lips. As to the plans of conquests, tlie kotwal drew Alauddin’s attention 
to the fact that the proper sphere of his activity was tlie ‘territory 
of Hindustan’. He had to stop the Mongol invasions and to cpish 
the independent rulers of northern India; after this had been done, 
he could sit safely on his throne and send his .officers to plunder the 
treasuries of distant rais and levy an annual tribute from them, but 
they were to be left to rule their kingdoms as before. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that these ‘two designs’ are utterly incompatible 
with the character and state-policy of Alauddin, even as they have 
been portrayed to us by Barani himself. The greatest crisis of his life 
was soon to prove that Alauddin was not a drunkard talking nonsense 
with his flattering friends but a stern realist and a warrior-statesman 
of the highest calibre, who insisted on keeping all important affairs 
under his personal control. 

INVASION OF QUTLUCn KIIWAJA; BATTLE OF KILI 

Towards the end of 1299 Dawa, the Klian of Trans-Oxiana, des¬ 
patched his son, Qutiugh Khwaja with 20 tumans (200.000 soldiers) 
to conquer Delhi.23 it was a journey of six months and the Mongol 

22 According to medieval Musslim geographers only one-fourth (ruh‘) of the ^obe 
(Eurasia and northern Africa) was inhabited; the rest of the globe was covered by 
water. 

23 Since his Khazaintd Futuh is devoted exclusively to the 'victories’ of Alauddin, 
Amir Khusrau does not notice the battle of Kill. But he devotes to it sixteen verses 
if his Dawol Rani and refers both to Ulu^ Khin and Zafar Khan (60-61). Bofli 
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prep^ations must have been carefully made. Since their object was 
to conquer and govern the country, they plundered no cities and 
reduced no forts on their way. The route rollowed is not given, but 
one may guess that, like Timfur in 1398, Qutlugh Khwaja chose a 
route that had no large cities on the way and on which the country¬ 
side and small towns could just supply his army the cattle, grain and 
fodder it needed. ‘When the Mongols crossed the Indus, all the fort« 
on the route began to tremble.’ The army of Multan took refuge in its 
forts; their garrisons had only courage to attack the Mongol camp dur¬ 
ing the dark nights. Zafar Khan, who was at Kiihram, invited Qutlugh 
to battle, but the latter paid no attention to him. ‘Kings only fight 
kings’, he told Zafar’s messenger, and i mi ted Zafar to meet him under 
his masters banner at Delhi. As was to be expected, Delhi was filled 
with fugitives and there was not enough space for them in the 
mosques, shops and even the streets. The camwans failed to come and 
the prices of commodities rose very high. The Mongols finally encamp¬ 
ed at Kili, some six miles from the Delhi suburbs. 

Isami tells us that Alauddin had only a week or two at his dis¬ 
posal; so probably news of the Mongols was sent to him only after 
they had crossed the Indus. He came out of the Red Palace, fixed 
his military camp by the bank of the Jumna at Siri and summoned 
post-haste all officers whom his orders could reach. It was a critical 
hour; and Alaul Mull{ in strict confidence advised him to follow the 
precepts of former kings (and of text-books) and not to risk his king¬ 
dom on the doubtful result of a single battle. The Dtdhi army was 
accustomed to fighting Hindu rais; it was not acquainted with Mongol 
tactics of retreat, ambush and the like. Wliy does the Sultan not resort 
to diplomacy and negotiations by sending messengers to the enemy 
and at least gain some time? Alauddin summoned his nobles in order 
to give a public reply. After repeating Alaul Mulk’s arguments and 
paying him a sincere compliment—‘He de.servcs the wizarat but I 


Barani (254-61) and Isami (245-61) give ns fairly long account.s, wliich though differ¬ 
ing in some details, agree in substance. It is possible to reconstruct the events by a 
critical study of the two authorities. Barani says that the Mongols started at the end 
of third year of the reign; so we mav safely put their campaign in India In the winter 
of 1299-1300. 

The figure of 20 iurmns, or two lakhs, is too large, even if women and camp 
followers are included. It would have been impossible to find food for so many men 
and women and fodder for their horses. Medieval army figures have to be taken with 
a grain of salt. The army with which Chengiz Khan marched from Mongolia did not 
amount to one lakh, and in order to find provisions for it, he had to march it in 
separate contingents. Qutlugh Khwaja is said to have kept his soldiers together and 
would not allow even ten men to separate themselves from the main army. This would 
^ hav^ made the -task of finding provisions even more difficnlt, 
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have only appointed him kotwal of Delhi on account of his incapa* 
citating corpulence’—^he proceeded to give his decision as the head of 
the state. 

‘There is a proverb—^“You cannot steal a camel and expect to 
disappear unseen”. Similarly you cannot govern the empire of 
Delhi and escape die challenges it entails.24 The enemy has 
traversed two thousand karohs to challenge me to battle under the 
Minar of Delhi. If at this moment I show any weakness, neither 
the mass of the people nor tlie brave warriors of the land will have 
any respect left for me; add to it, posterity will laugh at my beard. 
No, happen what may, I will march tomorrow from Siri to Kili and 
give battle to Qvitlugh Khwaja and see to which of us God grants 
victor)'.’ 

lie put the city and the Palace in charge of Alanl Miilk and 
ordered him to kiss the keys, hand them over to the victor, and serve 
him loyally and faithfully. He had no desire to drag down Delhi and 
the country in his fall. After Alauddin had left, Alaiil Miilk closed all 
the gates of Delhi except the Badaim Gate, obviously for flight to the 
Doab if it should be necessary.23 

A careful examination of the battle of Kili conclusively proves that 
the Mongols were no longer worthy of the rejiutation Chengiz had 
won for them. Their ambitions remained, but their capacity had 
vanished. Also since lialaku’s defeat at the hands of the Egyptians, 
the invincibility of the Mongols had become an old wife’s tale. It was 
hardly worthwhile undertaking a six months’ journey to fight such a 
battle. 

At Kili th(i two armies were arranged in the formal medieval order. 
The river was to the right and a mass of thorns and bushes to the left 
of the Delhi army. Alauddin took up his position in the centre. To- 
ward.s the right he placed Zafar Khan supported (among others) by 
the distinguished rais and Indian-born (Hindu) warriors. On the left 
Alauddin placed Nusrat Khan; Ulugh Khan was stationed behind 
Nusrat to give him the support necessary. Akat Khan and his men 
were ordered to stand in front of the Sultan. The army covered several 
miles from right to left and it was difficult to control it from the 

24 Though Alaul Mulk only throws out vague hints, a compromise was only 
possible on two conditions—^submission to Dawa Khan as overlord and a surrender of 
Alauddin’s Devagiri treasure. Alauddin was, consequently, not prepared for any nego¬ 
tiations. At the same time he had a shrewd idea that he could win without fighting, 
for the Mongols were unaware of the resistance Delhi could put up. Isami makes no 
reference to Alaul Mulk’s suggestion or Alauddin’s reply. / 

35 Barani, 255-59, 
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centre. Still Alauddin had no intention of staking the fortunes of 
Delhi merely on a soldiers battle; so he issued a firm injunction to 
the effect that ‘no officer was to move from his place without the 
Sultan's order; and if he did so, his head would be severed from his 
body*. The officers knew fully well that this was not an empty threat. 
‘In the Mongol army Qutlugh Khwaja commanded the centre, Hijlak 
the left wing and Tamar Bugha the right wing,26 while Targhi was 
given a tuman (10,000 soldiers) to hide in ambush and attack where 
necessary.* According to Isami four envoys came to Alauddin from 
Qutlugh Khwaja with a message: ‘No one remembers of such a king 
and such an army in Hindustan. The request is that my envoys be 
permitted to go round your camp and inquire about the name of your 
chief officers.* It suited Alauddin to give this permission and the 
messengers duly reported back to Qutlugh Khwaja. 

When the two armies, ready for battle, stood face to face, Alauddin 
was in no hurry to give the order to fight. He had to take an over-all 
view of the situation. More and more officers and soldiers would be 
coming to him from the east. Behind the enemy were so many forts, 
garrisoned by his soldiers, and cities loj^al to Delhi, The Mongol army, 
consisting of both men and women, must have been tired after its 
long journey, and its provisions may fall short. If the Mongols made 
a sudden onslaught |n the hope of capturing Delhi, he was there to 
fight, but delay was certainly in his favour and he would prove to 
the Mongols that their wisest policy was to go l^ack from a country 
where no one wanted them. But at this moment his plans were 
frustrated by his greatest officer. Zafar Khan’s inpnlse to fight over¬ 
came his better judgement. Without obtaining the Sultan's pcrmi.ssion, 
he attacked Hijlak's army in front of him and he followed it in hot 
pursuit without caring for the rest of the battle-field. This gave the 
Mongols an opportunity of following their well-known device of 
feigned retreat. Zafar's fiK)t-soldicrs were left behind and even the 
best of his horsemen could not keep him company. When after pursu¬ 
ing the enemy for about 18 karohs, he turned round to take stock of 
the situation, he found that he had only a thousand horsemen with 
him. Since the other wings of the army had remained stationary 
(according to Alauddin's order), Targhi was able to put his ten 
thousand men between Zafar Khan and the Delhi army. Zafar Khan 
could not return; Targhi's men covered an area of two miles behind 
him. He consulted his officers—Usman akhur-hek, Usman Yaghan, Ali 
Shah Rana and others—^in such way as was possible under the 

26 Isami (232); it is not clear as to whether Hijlak or Tamaf Bugha conimandecl 
the force in front of Zafar Khan, 
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circunistauces. If they returned to Alaiiddin, he would punish tlieiii for 
disobedience. But return was impossible as the Mongols had com¬ 
pletely surrounded them. So the}’^ decided to die fighting to the last 
man. Since there were no survivors, it is difficiilt to say what hap¬ 
pened. But Isami states that Zafar succeeded in killing one-half of 
Targhi’s men. Then he was killed by an arrow which passed through 
his armour and pierced his heart.-^ 

Zafar Khan’s reckless attack established his reputation for valour 
and showed that man for man the Indian could fight and defeat the 
Mongol. Still technically the Mongols were \ictors on the first day and 
the Indian officers were depressed. W^hen the armies met in battle 
order next moniing, Alaiiddin’s officers approached him with the 
suggestion that he should withdraw behind the security of the Dellii 
ramparts and fight the enemy from there.2H But Alauddin, who had 
his own calculations, would not hear of it. Tf )’esterday a section of 
the arm\' has been destroyed because it disobeyed mv orders in its 
haste’, he replied, ‘the past cannot he recalled. I am not ignorant of 
the dangers that surround me on all sides; y{!t if I have to move at 
all, I will oiil\' move forward.’ Still he would not give the order to 
attack, and since Qutlugh was equally reluctant, the armies stood face 
to face from morning to sunset. On the third day tlu; armies again stood 
face to face, but after nightfall the Mongols retreated ten miles to¬ 
wards their homeland. Alauddin considered it wisest to gi\ e the enemy 
a safe exit and returned to Delhi. ‘The whole city was thrown into 
jubilation,’ Isami sa^'s, ‘no om^ eared to think of the dead.’ Qutiugh 
Kliwaja died soon after his return to Trans-0.xiana.29 Alauddin’s 
reputation for ovcr-all command had been fully established. TIic 
officers were allowed to go to their ir/U/s. 

C O N y i: K S T O F KANT II A M K 11 O U ; T II 1C T II K F K 

U E B F L 1.1 U N .S '^9 (12 9 9-1300) 

Modern international law pc'rmits a stale to give asylum to political 
refugees from another state; even in case of ordinary crimes, extradi- 

27 Isami, 258, says that Aluudiiiii was gciniiucly suiry at llie deutli of Zafar KJian, 
In spite of liis disobedience. The fact that liie Sultan placed him in charge of the 
right wing proves that he enjoyed tlie full trust of the Sultan. 

28 This was not practicable. According to Baraiii, the fort-wall had not been 
repaired; also Dcllii and its .suburban towns had spread far beyond the fort-wall. The 
sad condition of the fort-wall is also certified hy flic Khazahntl Futuh, 27-28. 

29 Mubarak Shahi, 82-83; Dawul Haiti, 61. 

30 Amir Khusrau gives a brief account of the Rantharabhor campaign in his 
KhauAnvl Futuh (50-52) and Dau'^l Rani (65-66). According to the Datcal Rani, the 
circumference of the Ranthambhor fort was three fanangx and it was ten days' march 
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tion can only be demanded on the ba^sis of treaties. In medieval India 
conditions were difiFerent; giving asylum to political refugees from 
another kingdom was considered an ‘unfriendly act’, though not 
necessarily a cause for war. On returning to his governorship of 
Bayana, Ulugh JEClian sent messengers to Hamir Deva of Ranthambhor 
asking that, as he was a friendly ruler, he should either put to death 
Muhammad Shah, Kabhru and the Muslim Mongols who had sought 
refuge with him or send them to Ulugh Khan; if he failed to do so, 
he should prepare for war. Hamir’s counsellors earnestly advised him 
not to endanger his dynasty for persons who had no claims on him. 
But Hamir refused to )neld. ‘O Khan*, his reply ran,‘5^ ‘I have enough 
money and enough soldiers and no desire to qnari cl with any one. But 
I am not afraid to fight, and I will not give up the two or three Turks32 
who have fled to me from fear of their lives.* So the die was cast. 
When his Hindu secretaries explained Hamir’s reply, Ulugh started 
for Ranthambhor. Sultan Alauddin, who must have been kept informed 
of everything, ordered Nusrat Klian, who was governor of Awadh that 
year, to proceed to help Ulugh Klian. The two khans captured Jliain33 
and then laid siege to Ranthambhor. But one day, while directing the 
siege operations, Nusrat Khan went loo near the ramparts; he was 
hit by a viunjaniq-stoiic^'^ and died after two or three days. This 
caused a consternation in the besieging army and Hamir took advant¬ 
age of it. He came out with his tM’clve thousand horse and a lot of 
foot-soldiers, defeated Ulugh Khan in battle and drove him back to 


from Delhi. Khusrau does not refer to any of the tliree relndlions, but details are 
given by fiarani (272-78) and Isanii (261-69). But Isami (269-71) commits the error 
of putting the rebellion of Akat Khan during the Chitor campaign. 

31 That is, as framed for the Rai by Isami (261-63), who is our only authority 
fur this correspondence. 

32 The Mongols, Muhammad Shah and Kabhru, must have had a number of 
followers, for the Khazainul Futuh (51) statt"<: ‘Some New Muslims from among the 
ill-starred Mongols, who had turned their faces fiom Islam and joined the Saturnians... 
had lighted fires in three lowers of the fort.’ 

33 jhain, after its capture, was given the riaiiu- ol the .New (.at)' {Sliuhr-i Nan). 
Dr. K, S. Lai writes in his Khaljis (lOln): 'Neither Jhain nor any site bearing its 
changed name, Nau Shahr, is traceable on the maps now. A small place '‘Naigaon", 
which exactly means Slwlir-i Nau, lies at a short distance from Ranthumbhur. This 
may probably be Identified with the Jhain ol Baraui.’ 

34 Dr. k. S. Lai writes: Tn all probability the sang-i nuighrahi, or western-stone, 
was some kind of missile used in warfare in Alauddin’s days.’ He very correctly refuses 
to identify it with the camion-ball. {Khaljis, 102n). The ntunjaniq-sioncs were arti¬ 
ficially rounded stones, smaller than foot-balls but considerably larger than cricket-balls; 
the stroke of the beam of the munjaniq took them a fairly long distance with consider¬ 
able force. (I found a lot of these stones in th<’ crnmbling ramparts of the Chitor ffirt 
in 1922. The marks of the chiselling could be clearly seem—Eonoa: II). 
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Jhain. Ulugh informed the Sultan of his distressing situation; it would 
be a blow to the imperial prestige if he ga\’c up the siege, but if he 
remained where he was for a month or two, he would be over¬ 
powered by the Hindus. Sultan Jalaluddin had been right in his 
estimate of the strength of Ranthambhor; only the genius of Alauddiii 
and his over-all command of the resources of the state could reduce 
the fort. 

Akat Khans Rebellion 

Alauddin ordered his officers to inc'el Jiiin at Tilpat, the first stage 
from Delhi,''*5 while his men were collecting, he spent his time in 
hunting. This gave an opportunit)’ to Sulaiman Shah Akat Khan, son 
of the Sultan’s deceased brother, Muhammad, who held the post of 
vakildar and had been given the command of the right wing at Kili 
after Zafar Khan’s death. One night the Sultan with a few soldiers 
remained in the hunting field and did not return to the royal tent; 
early next morning he ordered the horsemen to draw a circle {nargah) 
to drive the game towards him, whih? he sal on a monclha (reed-chair) 
waiting for them to complete their work. At that moment Akat Khan 
and the Mongol Muslims in his service', who had conspired to kill 
the Sultan, rode forward shouting Tiger! Tiger!’ and began to shoot 
arrows at him. Alauddin used his reed-chair ws bis .shield; a .slave, 
named Manik (or Nayak), tlircw himself in front of the Sultan and 
received four arrow-wounds; then his paiks (personal guard.s) moved 
forward and protected him with their .shields. It was winter-time and 
the Sultan’s coat and cloak {qaha wa clagla) were stuffed with cotton. 
Still he received two deep arrow-wounds in his arm and fell down 
unconscious owing to lo.ss of blood. When Akat Khan came near, 
the paiks faced him with drawn swords, but since at the same time 
they shouted—^‘The Sultan is dead; why cut off the head of a corpse?’— 
Akat was satisfied and proceeded to the royal camp, where he took 
his .seat on the throne and declaim'd that ht^ had killed the Sultan. Like 
the automatons they were, the court-officers began to welcome tlie 
new king and the amirs present offered their congratulations. After all 
no one would have ventured to sit on the royal throne unless he had 
really killed the Sultan. 

It was only when Akat Kluui wanted to cuter the haram that he 
met with resistance. Malik Dinar, the officer-in-charge of the haram 
and his subordinates, put on their armours, met Akat Khan at the 
haram-gatc and told him that the}^ would not allow him to enter 

35 Tilpat is a plain about 12 milos cast of old D<*lhi and south of ICaiIu£*arbi (Dr. 
K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 104n). 
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Alauddin s haram unless he showed them AlaudditKS head. The head, 
as Stanley Lane-Poole appropriately remarks, soon appeared but on 
its own proper shoulders. When Alauddin recovered consciousness, his 
first instinct was to fly to Ulugh IChan at Jhain because he suspected 
a deep-laid plot. But Malik Hamiduddin advised him not to let the 
conspiracy mature; if a night passed without the emperor s where¬ 
abouts being known, those who accepted Akat Khaii would be driven 
to cling to hini from fear. Alauddin acted on this advice. By the time 
he reached the royal camp, he was surrounded by five or six hundred 
horsemen and Akat’s show completely collapsed. lie fled to Afghan- 
pur, but two officers pursued him, cut off his head and brought it to 
Alauddin. The Sultan felt sad. ‘I have often had that head in my lap*, 
he said. Akat’s younger brother, Qutlugh Khan, was put to death 
immediately. During the time he sta}'ed at Tilpat to recover from his 
wounds, Alauddin inquired into the conspiracy and all whom he con¬ 
sidered guilty were severely punished. 

A direct assault by horse and foot on Ranthambhor was out of the 
question. In shooting munjaniqs and arrows and throwing stones and 
&e, the advantage lay with the garrison. Alauddin determined to 
reach the top of the fort by the prolonged and arduous process of 
constructing a pasheh, which was sure to cost a lot of lives. Some 
idea of how this was clone is given by Barani. 

‘The fort had been alread}' surrounded; after the Sultan’s anival 
the siege was pressed with greater vigour. Weavers were brought 
from the surrounding coimtr}' and the bags sewn by them were 
distributed among the soldiers. The soldiers filled the bags with 
earth and threw tliem into the ditch. Thus with shouts of “Haiy! 
Haiy!” they laid the foundation of the pasheh and raised the 
gargaj’^ 

The maghrabis had been installed and shot stones at the garrison. 
But the garrison kept destroying the pasheh by throwing stones and 
fire. Many people were killed on both sides. ‘The Dellii army plun¬ 
dered the country till Dhar and brought the territory under its 
cf)ntrol.’37 It took a long time before the mound of sand-bags could 
rise to the top of the ramparts and an ascending road built upon it 
for horse and foot to cross. The loss of life among the besiegers must 
have been heavy, but Alauddin’s firm discipline—^lic demanded back 
three years’ pay from every deserter—^kept the army to its duty and 

38 We have tu coiitcniplatc a road ascending to the top of tlie fort on these earth- 
filled bags. The lower part is obviously the pasheh (from pa, fool) and the upper part 
i$ gargof. 

37 Baraui, 288. 
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not a single horse or foot deserted from the front. According to the 
Khazainul Fuiuh, the full siege began in March or April (Rajah) and 
continued through the summer heat into the rain)' season. Tlierc were 
two more rebellions but Alauddin had determined to conquer 
Ranthambhor and did not stir from the spot. 

Rebellion of Malik Umar and Mangu Khan 

Two sons of a sister of Alauddin—Malik Umar, governor of 
Badaun, and his brother, Mangu Khan, governor of Awadh (probably 
appointed in succession to Nusrut Khan)—rebelled on seeing Alaud¬ 
din busy at Ranthambhor and began to enlist the soldiers of 
Hindustan. But they could do nothing serious. Officers sent by 
Alauddin captured and brought tliem to Ranthambhor. The Sultan 
had them put to death in his presence; ‘their eyes were carved out 
like slices of melon’. 

Rebellion of Ilaji Mania : When Alaul Mulk was appointed kotwal 
of Delhi, the lower and middle grade Tndian-])orn {Tazi) staff of the 
Delhi municipality had not been dismissed; there could be no danger 
from it in normai times. Alaul Mulk seems to have died some time 
after the battle of Kili. lie was succeeded b)’ two ofRct?rs; Bayazid 
Tirmizi^S was appointed kotwal of Delhi, but the kotwalship of Siri, 
where the Sultan was constructing a new pafticc and cit\', the fort- 
wall of which seems have been completed, was assigned to Alauddin 
A)’az (father of the more famous Muhammad Avaz, wazir of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlucj). Ba) azid Tirmizi was intensely unpopular in the 
city owing to his harshness; and this, along with the Sultan’s pre¬ 
occupation at Ranthambhor, gave Haji Mania, a frecd-man of 
Fakliruddin, the former kotwal and one of his .senior staff-officers, 
who was now shiihnah of the township of Bartol in the Doab, the 
chance of raising a rebellion in Dcilhi. Tlu^ Haji, according to Barani, 
was a vicious, wicked and rcx'klcss mischief-maker, who had won the 
kotwali staff of the old rc'gime to his side. 

On a midday in Ramazan (10 May to 8 June), when the intense 
summer heat had driven evciy one in-door, Haji Mania entered the 
Badaun Gate with some soldic’is; and proccK’ding to the house of 
Bayazid, summoned him from his undcaground room [firo-khand) to 
hear an order he had brought from the Sultan. The unsuspecting 
kotwal came out alone in his slippers and the Haji ordered him to be 
killed. He showed to the people around him a document which he 


38 Barani calls him Tirmizi, but that could only be bis surname after the well- 
known touTi of Tirrniz on the Oxiis. Ferishla calls him Bayazid on the basis of .some 
authority not mentioned. 
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alleged was a farman of the Sultan in obedience to which he had put 
the kotwal to death. He then summoned Alauddin. Ayaz, but the 
latter was informed of his evil designs and closed the gates of Siri. 
Helped by the kotwali employees and the hooligans he could muster, 
the Haji captured the Red Palace, including the royal treasury, 
armoury, horse-stables and prison. He set the prisoners free and some 
of them undertook to follow him. He then nxlc from the Red Palace 
to the house of an Alavi, who was known as ‘Shahinshah’ and was the 
descendant of a daughter of Sultan Iltutmish;‘59 he brought the Alavi 
by force and sealed him on the nn al throne. All officers whom the 
I'iaji could capture were compelled to kiss the Alavi’s hands, while 
the Haji assigned the imperial offices among the rebels. A free 
distribution of the state-treasure, weapons and horses enabled the 
Haji to control Dellii and to terrorize its citizens for about a week. 
On the fourth day after the rebellion, Malik Hamiduddin,40 the 
amir-i koh, along with his sons and relations, and some horsemen of 
the late Zafar Khan, who had come from Aniroha for review (arz), 
broke into the city through the western or Ghazni Gate. After two 
days of street fighting, Hamiduddin succeeded in driving the Haji 
and his men towards the Bhandarkal Gate and there, in the street of 
the .shoemakers, he dragged the Haji down from his horse, sat on his 
breast and, though th<j Haji’s followers kept striking their swords at 
him and wounded him in several places, he did not get up till he had 
put the Haji to death. He then proceeded to the Red Palace, executed 
the unfortunate Alavi and j^araded his head through Delhi on a 
spear. 

The punishments that followed can well be imagined. The first 
concern of the restored regime! was the royal treasure. ‘All persons 
who had taken money from the* Haji were captured and imprisoned, 
and all money ho had distributed was brought bac'k to the treasury.’ 
After some six or seven days, Ulugh Khan was sent post-haste to 
Delhi and alighted at the Mifizzi Palace outside tin' eit\'. All rebels 

39 An Alavi means a dcsccudanl of lla/rut Ali by one of bis nivos olbcr than the 
Prophet’s daughter, Bibi Fatima. The doscendants of Ah' and Fatima have the status 
of fiaiyyids. Ferishta says the Alavi referred to was gciK'rally known as ‘Shahinshah’ 
Baraui calls him Nabisti-i Shah Nitjaf (Giaiulson of Shah Najaf—i.c. Ilazrat Ali) but 
this seems to be a clerical mistake, 

40 According to Ferishta, Malik Hamiduddin went out of the city by the Badaun 
Gate, collected the loyalists (including the late Zafar Khan’s horsemen) outside the 
city and then re-entered the city by the Ghazni Gate. Barani simply says that he 
forced his way into the city by the Ghazni Gate. Since Hamiduddin was present at 
Tilpat and also at the siege of Ranthambhor, Dr. K. S. I,al {Khaljis, 110) seems to be 
eornt't in saying that Alauddin kept Ihi' revolt a seen! but sent Malik llaniidiiddin 
to imppress it. 
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were taken before him and he ordered them to be put to death. 
Though the grandsons of Malikul Umara Fakhruddiii, the former 
kotwal, knew nothing of the rebellion, they were all put to deatli 
and no trace of his family was left. 

Tlie news of the revolt was carried to Alauddiii as quickly as 
possible, but he left the matter to his olBccrs and kept it secret from 
the army. By the beginning of July the pashch seems to have been 
completed. But at the same time the provisions of the garrison had 
also been evhausted. The distress in the garrison was such’, Amir 
Khusrau tells us, ‘that ^Jeople wautc'cl to purchase one grain of corn 
for two grains of gold and could not get it.... Owing to lack of water 
and green leaves, the fort had become a desert of thorns.’^i One 
night Hamir lighted a big fire for the /V/nhr/r-rite. The ladies, led by 
his senior rani, Ranga Devi,42 perished in the flames; then Hamir 
Deva marched with his men to fight and die at the head of tlic 
pasheb. Most of the Mongols died fighting. When the Sultan entered 
the fort on 10 July 1301, he found Muhammad Shah lying wounded. 
If I have your wounds treated and you recover, how will you behave 
towards me?’ the Sultan asked. Tf I recover,’ the wounded Mongol 
replied, T will kill you and raise the son (fl' Hamir Deva to the 
throne.’ The Sultan in anger ordered Muhammad Shah to be trampl¬ 
ed under the feet of an eleplnint; but afterwards on recollecting the 
courage and lox alt)' of the dead man, he ordered him to be buried 
decentl)'.43 Ranmal and other Rajputs, who had fled to the Sultan 
from the Rai, were put to death. The)’ had been disloyal to their own 
chief and Alauddin said that he did not expect them to be loyal to 
him.44 Tlie fort with all it contained was handed over as a present to 
Ulugh Khan and the Sultan returned to Delhi. But as he was angry 
with the citizens and had exiled manv' satlrs from Delhi, he did not 
enter the city for a month but passed his time in hunting at Andri 


41 KJmzaiml fululi, 52-53. 

42 Khusrau and all Persian historians refer to the juuhar-ritv; the name of the 
senior rani is given by Dr. K. S. Lai (Klioljk, 112) on the basis of liar Bilas Sarda’s 
Hammira, 44. 

43 Ferishta, 108. 

44 Ferishta (108) only refers to ‘Rauiiial anil others’, but Dr. K. S. Lai {Khaljis, 
113) on the basis of Har Bilas Sarda’s IJammlra (38-42) writes; ‘Ranmal, who had 
gone to Alauddin to settle terms on behalf of the Rajputs, agreed to desert to the 
Sultan, and obtained a written statement from him granting him complete amnesty. 
Ranmal showed this document to his Rajput friends and some of them together with 
Ratanpal left the beleaguered fortress lor the royal eaiiip.’ Roth Ranmal and'Ratanpal 
are jstated to have been ministers of Hamir. 
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and Thala.45 Ulugh collected a large army for the conquest of 
Warangal and Ma'abar, but he died after four or five months while 
on his way to Delhi. The Sultan was greatly depressed and gave a lot 
of money in charity for the salvation of his brother s soul.46 


'15 Tsami, 260. Baruni sa\s thul ‘as hf had caused resciilinctd uiiiuiig the citizens 
and ('.silt'd iriatiy sadn", Alauddiu did iiol enter the citv but stayed in the suburbs’ 
(U2). 

46 Tliere is no re.Tson for iM'lieving in Jsatni’s slatenient that Ulugh Khan had 
been poi.soned at Alauddin’s order. Isasni is v(;ry confused here. 



III. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: MEASURES FOR PREVENTING 
REBELLIONS; LAND REVENUE REFORMS; CHITOR; 

TARGHI (1.301-03) 

FOUR MEASURES FOR SUPPRESSING REBELLIONS 

There had been three rebellions since Alauddin’s accession; so 
while pressing the siege of Ranthambhor the Sultan held meetings 
of his confidential council {majlis-i khas) to answer the question; 
‘What are the causes of rebellion?’ ‘If these causes are discovered’, 
the Sultan said, ‘I will immediately remove all these causes.’ Most of 
the highly efiBcient officers to whom he owed his initial successes had 
died. But their successors were up to the standard. Barani refers to 
Malik Ainul Mulk Multani and the brothers, Malik llamiduddin and 
Malik A‘izzuddin (sons of Ala Dabir), by name but adds that some 
other wise officers were also summoned. In listing the causes of rebel¬ 
lion after some days and nights of discussion, the council showed no 
fear of the Sultan and no regard for the interests or the opinions of 
its own official group. 

‘There are four causes of rebellion. First, •the ignorance of the 
king concerning the good and bad acts of the people. Second, 
liquor; people having organized drinking parties, talk freely, ally 
themselves with each other, and hatch conspiracies and rebellions. 
Third, the unity, affection and relationships of the maliks and 
amirs and their frequenting each other’s houses, so that if one of 
them is punished, a himdred other nobles will join him owing to 
their blood-ties and affection. Fourth, money; if there is no money 
in the hands of the people, they will apply themselves to earning 
their livelihood and no one will think of rebellion or conspiracy.*! 

(1) Confiscation: 

Alauddin gave precedence to the seizing of money, but Barani’s 
exaggerated language should not lead us to believe that the Sultan 
went beyond what was strictly permitted by medieval legality. No 
one was plundered on account of his wealth. At his accession 
Alauddin nad not only confirmed but increased charitable endow¬ 
ments and state-grants of all types. Now he issued an order cancell¬ 
ing them: ‘Wlierever there was a village held by state-grant {milk), 

1 Barani, 282-87. Thou^ Barani alone describes these measures in detail, confir¬ 
matory evidence is available from other contemporary authorities, 
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State-gift {in am) or charitable endowment {waqf), it was by a stroke 
of the pen to be brought back {baz arand) into the khalisa’ Nothing 
was token into the khalisa, which did not originally, belong to it; also 
the medieval state claimed to be the final authority with reference to 
all charitable endowments, by whomsoever made. We know for certain 
that Alauddin permitted maii\’ exceptions to his order.2 Even Barani 
admits that a few thousand tankas were left to the assignees in Delhi. 
Still the general order was meant for the whole kingdom. ‘In Delhi', 
Barani tells, ‘little gold was left except in the houses of maliks, amirs, 
state-employees {kardaran), the Hindu Multani merchants and Hindu 
bankers {sahas).’ 

(2) Organization of ihc Intelligence System 

Since it was necessary to keep the Sultan well-informed, it was 
arranged that he should receive regular reports from three sources— 
the officer-in-charge; the barids or intelligence officers, whose duty it 
was to collect information and send it tt) the king; and munhis or 
spies.'i The two chief plac(*s concerning which information was 
required were the houses of the nobles and the public markets. 
Everytliing that happened in the houses of the nobles was conveyed 
to the king in the reports of the spies; nothing in the reports was 
overlooked and proper explanations were demanded. The nobles 
trembled in their hoic^cs from fear of the spies, and when they went 
to the royal palace they prefern'd to communicate to each other by 
signs. ‘In short they were; guilty of no word or deed that would 
deserve a reprimand or punishnKMit.’ 

(3) Prohihition in Delhi 

There were no religious elements in Alauddin’s prohibition, for he 
did not object, to drinking as such. But since the measure was politi¬ 
cally necessary, he personally gave up drinking. The royal drinking 
vessels of glass and porcelain \v(‘re broken before the Badaun Gate, 
and wine from the ro)’al jars was poured out, creating mud and mire 
as in the rainy season. Then officers mounted on elephants proclaimed 


2 e.g. the two villages granted to I.saini’s ancostors were not taken back. Lsaml, 
382-83. 

3 The barids or intelligence officers were publicly known to be such; they had 
authority to make official inquiries and it was the duty of the local officers to keep 
them well-informed. For a short account of the duties of the barids, see Barani’s 
Fatawa-i Jaluindari in the Political Theory of the Delhi SuUanat by Habib and Afsar 
Begum, Advice VIII, Section i (30-33). The munhi (literally a person who informs 
concerning things forbidden) was really a spy and Ferlshta is not wrong in substitut¬ 
ing the word jimis for Barani’s mmhi. 
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in the streets and lanes of Delhi that no one was to drink or sell 
liquor or go near it. Tlie licensed tavern-keepers and distillers of 
liquor were driven out of Delhi and the revenue from them was 
written off. Persons with self-re.spect gave up drinking at the first 
warning. But others distilled liquor from sugar in their houses and 
sold it at a high price; they also tried to get jars of liquor from out¬ 
side tlie city hidden in carts under wood and grass. Alauddin ordered 
dry wells to be dug near the Badaun Gate, and persons who were 
found disobeying his order were thrown into tliem; most of them 
died, and those who survived regained their health only iifter pro¬ 
longed treatment. It was possible at the worst of times to go ten or 
twelve karohs out of Delhi for a good drink. But no drink was avail¬ 
able within four or five karohs of Delhi in suburbs like Ghiyaspur, 
Indarpat and Kailugarhi. Ultimately, Alauddin relented and passed 
an order that if a man distilled liquor in his own house for his own 
consumption but was not guilty of selling it r)r of calling a drinking 
party, he was not to be molested and the spies were not to enter his 
house. Gambling and the smoking of hhang were also prohibited.4 

(4) Control of the Nobles 

Officers surviving from the previous reigns had been totally liqui 
dated by Alauddin; this lesson must have been sufficient. He had 
now to deal only with officers appointed by himself and they were 
in no position to protest. Writing about half a century after the event, 
Barani recorded as follows: ‘The Sultan ordered the maliks, amirs, 
officers of the court, and persons of responsibility a?id status not to 
go to each other’s houses or to collect parties at baiKjuets; there were 
to b(^ no intermarriages amcmg them unless the Sultan had been 
informed and his permission ()l)tained; also they wer<; not to permit 
the public to frequent their houses.’ Barani insists that these orders 
were sternly enforced. Hospitality and entertainment disappeared 
from the houses of the nobles; they liv(‘d with great care and did not 
allow any conspirator, mischief-maker or man of bad reputation to 
come near them; and even when they met in the royal palace, they 
could not sit shoulder to shoulder and talk at ease. Ferishta adds: ‘If 

t, 

4 Since the addition of salt turns wine into vinegar, Alaiiddin’s prohibition has 
been referred to by Khusrau (Khazainul Futuh, 17-18) as follows: ‘This pure Being 
(i.e. the Sultan) has caused wine, which is the daughter of grape, the sister of sugar 
and the mother of all wickedness, to be reformed along with all her vicious associates, 
so that wine has sworn, out of regard for the claims of salt, that she will always remain 
in the form of vinegar.’ Khusrau then proceeds, in the same florid language, to state 
that the Sultan compellt'd the prostitutes to get married, but it is difficult to take this 
statement seriously. 
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occasionally a noble had to put up a guest or to arrange a marriage- 
alliance, he had to write to Sai\’\ id Khan VVazir, whom contem¬ 
poraries called Fitna Angez Khan (Mischief-Maker) and flatter him a 
lot so that he may obtain the Sultan’s permission at an appropriate 
moment.’^ That esprit cle corps, which had been the curse of the 
Mameluk nobility, was nt)t allowed to grow up in the nobility of 
Alauddin. Perhaps the pendulum swung too much to the other 
extreme. The officers were so habituated to obeying the Sultan tliat 
they extended (as we shall see) the same unquestioning obedience to 
his favourite, whatever his worth, and even to his miu-derer. 

THE SULTAN AND THE HINDU CHIEFS 

The land revenue system of India cannot he properly understood 
unless the theological literature of the Musalinans on the subject is 
completely ignored. Arabia is a desert studded with some God-given 
oases; some four or five districts of Iran soulli of the Caspian sea have 
a rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and there is a very weak mon¬ 
soon in the Iranian provinces of Sliiraz and Pars. But apart from this, 
the extensive region from Iraij to the Chinese frontier has an average 
cyclonic (not monsoonic) rainfall of about four inches a )'ear and 
depends entirely upon canals and artificial irrigation by qanats and 
kareezes; the two latter terms indicate underground channels built by 
the efforts of gencriftions. In this extensive region it is not land- 
rights but water-rights that mattei- most for the purpose of culti¬ 
vation, and obviously principles that have worked there cannot be 
applied to a country like ours, winch depends primarily on the mon¬ 
soon for its cultivation. This idea was first put forward by Mr. More¬ 
land, who finding Imam Yusiifs famous work, the Kitahid Khiref, 
useless for his purpose, did not proceed any further. We have to 
start with the Hindu system as our basis.^ 

‘I have chosen the term intermediai)'’, sa) s Mr. Moreland, *to 
denote all the various classes authorized or permitted by the king to 
collect his share and to retain a portion or the whole. Intermediaries 
may be classed as chiefs, representatives, assignees, grantees and 
farmers.’? Now the independent ruler of medieval India is the rai. 
But since the title of rai was also assumed bv subordinate chiefs, the 
really independent rais took high-sounding Sanskrit titles, which our 
Persian authorities have not cared to translate. The chiefs of the 
Hindu period have been classified by Dr. Irfan Habib as ‘Samantas, 

5 Ferishta, Vot. I, 109. 

7 I^*'^**'*^' System of Moslem India, Chapter 1(3). 
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Ranakas (Ranas), Rautas (Rawats), Thakuras (Thakurs) and Raj- 
putras’.S The terms Samantas and Rajputras (or Rajputs) are not 
found in the historical literature of the Delhi sultanat. Moreland s 
representatives’ are to be identified with Barani’s khuts, muqaddams 
and chaudharis. They were the chief figures in what Moreland calls 
‘group-assessment’. A village or a group of villages was assessed at a 
feed amount, probably based on tradition, by the Delhi ministry of 
revenue and the ‘representative’ undertook to collect this amount 
from the cultivators or the peasants. Moreland restricts the term 
peasant to the cultivator in order to distinguish him from the ‘farmer’ 
or pure speculator, who contracted with the state for the collectioa 
of revenue for an extensive area. Finally, whatever the written terms 
of an assignment or grant, they were legally always revocable by the 
Sultan at his pleasure. 

It is unfortunate that after making such clear distinctions, More¬ 
land fails to appiv them with reference to Alauddin’s land reforms. 
In the territory of a chief, the Sultan was not legally entitled to 
interfere between the chief and the cultivators so long as the agreed 
tribute was paid. But the Sultan had the legal rijrht to see that the 
representatives did their business properly. Alauddin’s reforms were 
confined entirely to the representatives —i.e. to khuts, chaudharis 
and muqaddams. But it is better first to examine two remarks by con¬ 
temporaries, which were not within Moreland*^ reach. 

In a work written for presentation to Alauddin Khaiji in 1311, 
Amir Khusrau writes with reference to the year 1305: ‘When the 
spearmen of the victorious army had put antimony with their spear- 
points in the eyes of the more myopic rais, some of the great zamin- 
dars {zamindaran-i huzurg), who were more far-sighted, laid aside 
their insolence (independence) from fear of the eye-piercing arrows 
of the Turks, and with open eyes came to the sublime court. His 


8 Dr. Irfan Habib: ‘The Social Distribution of Landed Property in Pre-British 
India’. (Paper read before the International Economic History Conference, Munich, 
August, 1965). The term, Rajputra, probably meant the sons, or at least near relations, 
of a rai. With reference to the evolution of the term, Rajput, which is never used by 
the historians of the Delhi sultanat. Dr. Irfan Habib makes the following suggestion: 
*A very interesting development, to which little attention has been paid so far, appears 
to be the social consolidation of this superior rural class, through the absorption of 
its various elements, as clans or sub-castes, into the great Rajput caste over the larger 
part of Northern India. Both the term Rajput (Rajaputra) as name for the caste, and 
the sense of the unity of its components, appear suddenly in the Persian authorities of 
the sixteenth century, and must, therefore, have quietly evolved in the preceding 
period. This caste-cohesion of the rural aristocracy possibly develop''d from a real 
class-cohesion, as the higher elements were pressed into the lower ranks of the rural 
aristocracy’ (p. 34}. 
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imperial Majesty regarded each of them with the eye of kindness 
and cast more rays of favours on their heads than they had expected. 
As a result no insolent Hindu (rais) remained in the realm of Hind; 
they had either closed their eyes on the (red) coloured bed of the 
battle-field or opened their eyes after prostrating their heads before 
the royal threshoId/9 Alauddin, we have to conclude, was prepared 
for a compromise with the Hindu rais, who came to his court; and 
they were obviously numerous with reference to the court held on 
4 Jamadi II a.h. 711 (19 October 1312), for Kliusrau remarks: ‘Owing 
to the prostration of the great maliks (before the throne), the earth 
seemed to rise in hillocks, while owing to the prostration of the rais 
the ground was coloured saflFron owing to the tikas on their fore- 
heads/io 

Learning at the feet of experience—and of experience alone—and 
discarding as stupid all a priori theories of the ecclesiastics, Alauddin 
realized the limitations of his power. He was a Muslim ruler of a 
non-Muslim land and he knew that he could only govern on princi¬ 
ples acceptable to the Hindu masses. From his point of view the real 
difference between the Hindus and the Musalmans lay in the fact 
that while the Hindu masses as well as classes believed in the princi¬ 
ples of heredity and caste, the educated Musalmans, who were 
casteless, wanted a political regime in which career was open to 
talent. So that, while iTi consonance with the tradition of ages, he 
could dismiss all Miwlim officers in government service, and he 
exercised this power without recognizing any limits, he had to leave 
the hereditary rais and their people to their traditional ways of life, 
subject, of course, to such tribute to the central power as the rais had 
promised to give. If an independent rai was overthrown, a similar 
arrangement had to be made with the rawats or chiefs, who had 
been subordinate to him. The life of the average Hindu in the terri¬ 
tories of the rais was not disturbed. Life was greatly changed in the 
great cities of the Delhi empire, but within the rai-governed India, 
custom—and the principle of heredity—survived in full force. 

We know from many sources that this policy of the administration 

9 Khazaimd Futuh, 55. From the context of the work, ‘Hind’ here means northern 
India or Hindustan. 

10 Khazaitml Futuh, 168. When a Muslim prostrated himself before the throne, 
the heralds (naqibs) cried, Bismillah (In the name of God!) but when a Hindu did so, 
they cried, Kaddkallah (May God lead thee aright I). Mystic disciples used to pros¬ 
trate themselves before their jHrs or shaikhs; this practice was justified by Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya and his arguments in favour of it arc .summarized in a paragraph 
of the Fuwa-idul Ftmad, but his senior disciple. Shaikh Nasiniddin Chiragh, depre¬ 
cated the practice. 
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to compromise was bitterly criticized by a small but virulent party of 
extreme Muslim ecclesiastics, who were so unpractical as to imagine 
that they could liquidate Hinduism in India in the same way as die 
Prophet had liquidated polytheism in Arabia. There was a difference 
in view-points, but there was no difference about facts. The two 
following paragraphs from Barani’s Fatawa-i Jahandari (written after 
1357) are a fair specimen of this extreme ecclesiastical opinion of the 
unpractical, extreme right. 

‘The Muslim king will not be able to establish the honour of 
theism {tauhid) and the supremacy of Islam unless he strives with 
all his courage to overthrow infidelity and to slaughter its leaders 
{irnams)^ who in India are the Brahmans. He should make a firm 
resolve to overpower, capture, jjiislave and degrade the infidels. 
All the strength and power of the king and the holy warriors of 
Islam should be concentrated in holy campaigns and holy wars; 
and they should risk themselves in the enterprise so that the true 
faith may uproot the false creeds; and then it will look as if these 
false creeds had never existed, because they will have been 
deprived of all their glamour. On the other hand, if the Muslim 
king, in spite of the power and position which God has given 
him, is merely content to take die poll-tax Hizya) and tribute 
(khiraj) from the Hindus and preserves both ♦infidels and infidelity 
and refuses to Hsk his power in attempting to overthrow them, 
what difference will there be in this respect between the kings of 
Islam and the rais of the infidels? For the rais of the infidels also 
exact poll-tax {jizya) and tribute {khiraf) from the Hindus, who 
belong to their own false creed, and fill their treasuries with 
money so obtained; in fact, they collect a hundred times more 
taxes.’ 

The sultanat of Delhi grew and flourished for a little less than 
two centuries for it gave to India something India needed. But India 
did not need a ‘holy war* of the type Barani contemplated and all 
sultans of Delhi rejected the idea of a ‘theological mission*. Barani 
knew this better than anyone else. He continues: 

‘But the desire for overthrowing infidels and knocking down 
idolaters does not fill the hearts of the Muslim kings (of India). 
On the other hand, out of consideration for the fact that the 
infidels and polytheists are payers of tribute and protected persons 
(zimmis), these infidels are honoured, distinguished, favoured and 
made eminent; the kings bestow drums, banners, ornaments, 
cloaks of brocade and caparisoned horses upon them, and appoint 
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them to governorships, high posts and offices. And in their capital 
(Delhi), owing to the status of which the status of all other 
. Muslim cities is raised, Muslim kings not only allow but are 
pleased with the fact that infidels, polytheists, idol-worshippers 
and cow-dung {sargin) worshippers build houses like palaces, 
wear clothes of brocade and ride Arab horses caparisoned with 
gold and silver ornaments. They are equipped with a hundred 
thousand sources of strength. They live in delights and comforts. 
They take Musalmans into their service and make them run 
before tlieir horses; the poor Musalmans beg of them at their 
doors; and in the capital of Islam, owing to which the edifice of 
Islam is elevated, they are called rais (great rulers), ranas (minor 
rulers), thakurs (warriors), sahafi (bankers), mehtas^^ (administra¬ 
tors) and pundits (priests).'i2 

alauddin’s land revenue reforms 

It was necessary to quote Barani at some length, because the only 
account we have of Alauddin’s land revenue reforms is from his pen. 
Barani makes it clear that the rais had full power of taxing, or over¬ 
taxing, their subjects. And the power of taxing implied the power of 
having forts and keeping armed soldiers. Many rais and rawats were 
under an obligation to come to the help of the local or the central 
administration; keepihg soldiers in arms would, therefore, also be a 
duty. Since Hindu law is traditional law, caste-law or tribal law, die 
rais and rawats would have their own judiciary. Wo hear of no judi¬ 
cial appeals from them to Delhi. 

Barani came from a family of government officers and could not 
have failed to distinguish the rais, ranas and rawats from the smaller 
fry of the headmen of one or more villages whom he calls khuts, 
muqaddams and chaudharis. Mttqaddam is an Arabic word meaning 
the leading man or first man, and in our context it means the head¬ 
man of a village or a village-group. Chaudhari is a widely used Hindi 
word but Barani uses it as equivalent to muqaddam. Khut is a non- 
Hindi word; its first and last letters are Persian or Arabic, but when 
it fell into the hands of persons ignorant of Persian, its form 
changed. The nearest Persian word to it is khat or deed by which the 
khut may have undertaken to collect the revenue of the villages put 

11 The term, mehta, as used by Barani, does not seem to mean a clerk but an 
officer of a much higher status. Barani himself tells us that when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq deposed a rai in Gujarat, he appointed a mehta in his place. So the word 
'administrator' is a suitable equivalent. 

12 Habib and Afsar Begum; TQ^todl Theory of the DelM SuHanatf Pafatea-i 
Jahohdart, Advice XI. 46-48. 
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in his charge by the government. Moreland is correct in using the 
term, ‘group-assessment', for the villages with which we are here 
concerned, but, unlike Barani, he does not make a clear distinction 
between the chiefs (rais, ranas and rawats), with whose peasantry the 
revenue ministry did not interfere, and the village headmen, whose 
work was subject to the control of the ministiy. Persian histories of 
the thirteenth century tell us nothing about the land revenue system, 
but it is a fair supposition that since the government had no proper 
staflF in the rural areas, it did not bother about the treatment of the 
agricultural under-dogs so long as the fixed revenue was paid. 
Alauddin was tlie first ruler to take a step in organizing a new reve¬ 
nue system in villages which had been subject to ‘group-assessment*. 

First as to the complaints about them which the Sultan made to 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana. ‘It has been repeatedly reported to me 
that the khuts and muqaddams ride fine horses, wear excellent 
clothes, go out hunting, shoot with Persian bows and make war on 
each other, (a) But they do not pay a single jilal in khiraj, jizya, ghari 
and charai from their own lands, (b) In addition to this, they levy the 
perquisites of khuti {huquq-i khuti) from their villages. They hold 
parties, drink wine and show their pride in a hundred ways. Some of 
them do not come to the revenue office, whether summoned or not, 
and pay no regard to the revenue collectors {muhassilan )... Not even 
a hundred karoJis of my territory are obedient •to me in the proper 
way.'i3 

What remedy? ‘Alauddin’, Barani tells us, ‘next asked his wise 
men for measures by which the “Hindu” may be suppressed.... and 
every one from the khuf to the halahai* may pay khiraj on one princi¬ 
ple and the khiraj-hurden of the strong may not be thrown on to tlie 
weak.' By the term, ‘Hindu', Barani always means the upper class 
Hindu,14 and in this context, the headman. The term, halahar, has 
been interpreted to mean the ‘sweeper’ but Barani uses the term to 
indicate the cultivator of the lowest caste. 

‘For the realization of this object, which is the basic object of all 

administration, two laws (zabitas) were laid down. First, every 

one who cultivates, whether his plot be large or small, must do so 

13 Barani, 291. 

14 Moreland, Agrarian System, 32n: ‘Barani speaks of the “Hindus”, hut here and 
in various other passages where the phrase occurs, the context makes it plain that he 
means the upper classes, not the peasants. Taking his book as a whole, I would infer 
that he thought of the kingdom as consisting not of two elements but of three— 
Muslims, Hindus and the "herds” or peasants.’ Had Mr. Moreland studied Barani’s 
Fatawa-i Jahandari, he would have been convinced that our author also included oil 
low-bom Muslims’ among the herds. 
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according to measurement and produce per biswa and they were 
without any variation to pay half. In this payment there was to 
be no difference between the khuts and the halahars. No perqui¬ 
sites of khuti were to be left in the hands of the khuts.^5 Secondly, 
with reference to buffaloes and goats—in fact all miUc-giving 
cattle—the pasture was fixed and assigned, and the demand (rf 
tax (for the pasture-land) was made at the house of the peasant. 
Thus there was to be no corruption—^“no camel-cat business” 
{shutur-gurha) —^in the collection of revenue {khiraj); the burden of 
the strong was not to be thrown on to the weak; the weak and the 
strong were to pay according to the same principle (huitm).'!® 

Ferishta, without indicating his authority, states that the follow¬ 
ing maximum of cattle was fixed for the muqaddam as well as for the 
ordinary peasant—four bullocks for cultivation purposes, two cows, 
two buffaloes and twelve goats and sheep {gosfand). If this is correct, 
there must have been no lack of pasture-land. 

These two laws for the fii'st time brought the state into direct 
relation with the cultivator. Barani implies, but forgets to state expli¬ 
citly, that this needed the employment of an enormous staff, which 
he classifies as muhassils (demanders of tribute), amils (revenue col¬ 
lectors), gumashtas (agents), mutasarrifs (accountants or auditors), 
uhdadaran-i dafatir (persons in charge of offices) and nawisandas 
(writers or clerks). 17 The basic record was the bihi (register) of the 
patwari or village-accountant. lie could not have kept his records in 
Persian; so we have to conclude that a large proportion of revenue 
officers, who worked at the centre and at the district levels, had to 
have a knowledge of Persian as well as the local language, which for 
the larger area would have been Hindi. It is also probable that a large 
proportion of the newly employed persons were Hindus. 

Alauddin seems to have had no difficulty in suppressing the 
chaudharis, khuts and muqaddams, who were soon deprived of their 
real or supposed wealth. ‘Their obedience reached such a pitch that 
a footman from the town revenue office would tie the necks of 
twenty khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis together and kick and 


15 Ferishta interprets this as follows: ‘The perquisites of the muqaddams were 
collected and put into the treasury (109).’ But thi.s would raise the demand of the 
state to more than half the prorluce and still leave a difference between the demand 
made on the khut (imujoddam) and the ordinary cultivator. It would be more in conso¬ 
nance with Barani’s own statement to conclude that these perquisites were totally 
abolished. 

16 Barani, 287. 

17 It is net possible to find exact English equivalents for these officers, clerks, etc., 
but Barani's list gives a rough idea of the work that had to be done. 
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thrash them for the realization of tribute. It was impossible for the 
Hindu (village headman) to raise his head. No gold, silver, tankas, 
jitds or superfluous commodities, which are the causes of rebellion, 
were to be found in the houses of the Hindus, and owing to their 
lack of means, the wives of the khuts and muqaddams went and 
worked for wages in the houses of the Musalmans.* 

The real problem was to organize the new revenue system. 
‘Sharaf Qaini (or Qai), the revenue minister of the empire, who was 
unrivalled and excelled all his contemporaries in the art of writing 
and calligraphy as well as technical knowledge, sagacity, efficiency, 
eloquence, and the capacity of making investigations, applied him¬ 
self to this work for several years and put in the greatest efforts. (As a 
result) the villages in the neighbourhood of Delhi and (its) towns 
(qasbas) the territory of the Doab and from Bayana to Jhain and 
from Palam to Dipalpiir and Lahore and the whole territory of 
Samana and Sunam and from Rewari to Nagaur and from Kara to 
Kanaudi and from Amroha and Afghanpur to Kabar and from Dibhai 
to Badaun and Kharak and Kopla and the whole of Katehr (Rohil- 
khand) was, for the purpose of the khiraj-dernand in accordance with 
the principle of measurement and produce per biswa and ghari 
(house-tax) and charai (pasture-tax), treated (as if) it was a single 
village.18 He made his work so effective that disobedience, rebellion, 
(and the habit of) riding horses, keeping arms, wearing good clothes 
and eating betels totally disappeared from among the chaudharis, 
khuts and muqaddams. There was a uniform law for all in the exac¬ 
tion of the khiraf.'^^ 

In view of Barani’s confused geography, one is inclined to accept 
Moreland’s interpretation: ‘Taking the list as it stands, we learn that 
the regulations were applied by degrees to Delhi, the River Country 
and the rest of the Doab. To the east, Rohilkhand was included but 
not Awadh or Bihar, to the south, portions of Malwa and Rajputana 

18 Both the grammar and the geography of this sentence of Barani leave much to 
be desired. It has been translated literally and intentionally left unpunctuated, as in 
the original. 

Karhi and Charai—Charai obviously means the tax on pasture-land collected from 
the houses of the cultivators. The word Karhi is meaningless. Professor Hodivala sug¬ 
gests that it should be read as ghari (from Hindi ghar —^house). If so, we have to 
assume either that there was a separate house-tax in addition to the agricultural tax 
and pasture-tax or that, since the pasture-tax was always collected at the peasant's 
house (unlike the agricultural tax, which could be more conveniently collected at the 
field, specially when it was in kind), Barani uses the words, chari and ghari, as names 
for the same tax—^the tax for the pasture-land collected at the peasant’s house. Tlie 
latter seems to be the more rational interpretation (Hodivala, 273). 

19 Barani, 288. 
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were included, but not Gujarat; while on the west all the Punjab 
provinces are indicated with the exception of Multan.'20 Unfortu¬ 
nately, after coining two very useful modem terms, first chiefs, which 
neatly agrees with the rais, ratios and of contemporary 

writers, and secondly representatives or cultivators representing their 
fellow-cultivators for the purpose of land-assessment, who are the 
chaudharis, khuts and muqaddams of Barani, Mr. Moreland writes as 
if Alauddin liquidated all the chiefs in the territory mentioned.22 

In the course of some four pages Barani refers to these headmen 
{khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis) and their rights at least eight 
times. He was only too well-acquainted with the terms, rais, rdnas 
and rawats, but does not use them in this connection; he certainly 
would have been glad to do so, if they had been involved. But it was 
not Alauddin’s policy to interfere with the peasantry of the chiefs or 
to undertake responsibilities for which he had not die proper trained 
personnel. We have, therefore, to conclude that within the area con¬ 
fusedly indicated by Barani, and more precisely by Moreland, the 
regulations were only enforced in villages for which the land revenue 
had been paid by the headmen and that these villages, interspersed 
perhaps with villages of the chiefs, were, the true ‘khalisa of Alauddin 

20 Agrarian System, 34. 

21 Khusrau in his Khasxinul Futuh uses the tcnn raivats for chiefs subordinate to 
their rais, but for military purposes he occasionally calls them muqaddams. He has 
only once used the term, great zamindars (zamindaran-i buzurg). 

22 Mr. Moreland s identification of the headman with the chief led him to the 
following conclusion, which it is difficult to accept. ‘A demand of half the produce 
cannot have left the ordinary peasant with any substantial surplus, and would thus 
strike at the private revenue which the chiefs were suspected of levying, while the 
assessment of the chiefs' holdings at full rates would reduce them practically to the 
economic position of peasants, and the grazing tax would operate to diminish their 
income from uncultivated land. The economic result would be to draw the bulk, if not 
the whole, of the producer's surplus into the treasury; to stereotype the standard of 
living of the ordinary peasant, and to reduce the standard of living of the chiefs, who 
would not be in a position to maintain troops, or accumulate supplies of horses and 
other military requirements.’ {Agrarian System, 33) 

There are difficulties here. (1) Barani's statement that Alauddin required half the 
produce in all cases should not be taken too literally; Alauddin himself suggested its 
modification in extreme cases. (2) The liquidation of the headmen was only temporary; 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 'recognized' them again and Barani declares that they were 
prosperous when he wrote his book in the reign of Firuz Shah. (3) The chirfs [rais, 
ranas, rawats) had fought under Alauddin’s banner at Kili and there was no question 
of their liquidation. (4) Alauddin had not the means, even if he had the wish, to draw 
the whole of the producer’s surplus into the treasury at a stroke of the pen. It needed 
a staff which he could not control, and which, in any case, was not available. Had he 
made the attempt, the bulk of the producer's surplus would have gone into the black 
market 
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Khalfi. In these villages the government dealt with the peasants 
direct; Alauddin did not believe in assigning khalisa villages to his 
officers. The territories of the chiefs were left untouched. Of course, 
while the Delhi sultanat was strong, these chiefs paid their dues regu¬ 
larly and, consequently, references to them are only occasional. But 
after the death of Firuz Shah, they came into prominence with pre- 
Alauddin genealogies and as leaders of castes, tribes or groups that 
had survived from the pre-Muslim period. Dr. Irfan Habib’s sugges¬ 
tion that Alauddin eonsciously utilized the conflict between the two 
rural ‘classes’ by standing fordi as the protector of the ‘weak’ against 
the ‘strong* in these villages is perfectly reasonable, provided by the 
‘strong’ we only understand the ‘lower’ rural aristocracy or the head¬ 
men. As to Barani’s statement that onc-half of the produce was to 
be taken ‘without any variation*, we have to remember that Barani 
also attributes to Alauddin an order that ‘the cultivators were to be 
left with so much of agricultural produce and milk and curd as may 
suffice them from year to year but they were not to accumulate 
wealth*. In the practical philosophy of Alauddin Khalji, protection 
against famines and similar misfortunes was a function of the state; 
the peasant’s resources could never suffice for such contingencies. 

It is impossible to say why in some villages the tribute had been 
levied, obviously separately for every village, through the headmen 
and was in other cases demanded for the whole of his territory in a 
lump sum from the chief. Probably the distinction was an inheri¬ 
tance from the Hindu period, or, in cases where the chiefs had been 
liquidated owing to war, the Delhi ministry of revenue may have 
assigned the duty of collecting the tribute to a number of headmen. 

Barani is firm in stating that direct collection of tribute from the 
peasants led to another evil—corruption among the officers and 
workers of the revenue ministry. Mere dismissals for corruption or 
bribery went unnoticed. ‘The same Sharaf Qaini, naib wazir, took 
extreme measures to realize everything that was due from the officials 
{kar-hins\ accountants {mutasarrifs), persons in charge of offices 
(uhdadaran-i dafatir), agents {gumashta,^) and demanders of tribute 
(muhassils). He discovered from the bihi (registers) of the patwaris 
(village accountants) every jital that was due from every one of them, 
and in accordance (with this record) exacted it by blows of the stick, 
racks, bonds and chains. It was impossible for any one to obtain even 
a tanka dishonestly or take anything in bribe from the Hindus or the 
Musalmans. He reduced dishonest amils, accountants and other 
(corrupt) revenue officers to such destitution and poverty that, owing 
to their inability to meet demands of one thousand or five hundred 
tankas, they remained in bonds and chains for years. People 
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considered the work of an amil, accountant and revenue officer as 
worse than fever; revenue clerkship was considered a great disgrace 
and people would not give their daughters in marriage to a revenue 
clerk; accountancy was accepted only by persons who were sick of 
their lives; and most of the days of the accountants and amib were 
passed in prison under kicks and blows/23 Alauddin estimated that 
about ten thousand revenue officers had been reduced to destitution 
in Delhi alone. The number of prisoners set free by Mubarak Shah at 
his accession in Delhi and the provinces is estimated by Barani as 
amounting to seventeen or eighteen thousand, but according to Isami 
this number included both corrupt revenue officials and political 

offenders .24 

CONVERSATION W'lTH QAZI MUG HIS 

The discovery of Barani’s Faiawa-i Jahandari enables us to dis¬ 
miss as unhistorical the speeches attributed to various persons by 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, unless he was personally present 
or quotes reliable authorities. One of the persons speaking only ex¬ 
presses the opinions we find in Barani’s Fatawa-i Jahandari, even to 
the extent of repeating Barani s errors. The speech of the other person 
is framed by Barani in consonance with what Barani conceived to be 
his character, much as a modern dramatist would do. Now Barani 
gives us a detailed account of a conversation between the Sultan and 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana, which, so he alleges, took place after 
the revenue regulations had been enforced. It is impossible to say 
that no such conversation took place; but some fifty years had passed 
and Barani has obviously composed the speeches of both parties. To 
make the conversation effective, he had to make the Sultan more 
ignorant of Islam than a person who had reached the throne of Delhi 
by his own efforts could possibly have been; on the other hand, it 
was not possible for Barani to endow Qazi Mughis with a knowledge 
of Muslim theology and scriptures he himself did not possess. 

‘Sultan Alauddin was a king devoid of education, and he never 
associated with religious scholars {ulama). When he attained to king- 
ship, he was quite convinced that government and administration 
were affairs quite independent of the rules and orders of the shariat; 
and that while the former appertained to kings, the latter had been 
assigned to qazis and muftis (jurisconsults). In accordance with this 
conviction of his, he did whatever he considered to be good for the 

23 Barani, 288-89. 

24 Isami, 347. It is very difficult to guess the total number of the revenue staff 
from the number of those who were punished. 
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administration of the state, whether permitted by the short at or not,, 
He never inquired about any religious principle {masala) concerning 
the administration and very few scholars frequented his company. 
However, Qazi Ziauddin of Bayana, Maulana Zaheer Lang and 
Maulana Mushhid Kuhrami were invited to the royal meals and 
dined with the amirs in the outer hall. Qazi Mughisuddin of Ba} ana 
had access to the Sultan and sat in the confidential Majlis {MajUs-i 
Khilwat) with the amirs.’ 

The conversation of the Sultan with Qazi \fiighis covered four 
points. 

(1) First, what is the status of the Hindus as payers of tribute? 
Honesty would have required the Qazi to say that the Hindus are 
not referred to by name either in the Quran or the authentic collec¬ 
tion of the Prophet’s Iladises (precepts), and that the ttlama have 
based their arguments merely on analogy {qiijas) from the Prophet’s 
peaceful arrangements with the Zoroastrians of Bahrain; and that 
there was considerable difference of opinion on the matter. Instead of 
this the Qazi uttered two provable lies—^lies very dear to Barani’s 
heart, but lies nonetheless. First, that ‘the Hindus were the greatest 
enemies of the Prophet Muhammad and that tlie Prophet has ordered 
the Hindus to be killed, plundered and enslaved.’ The Prophet never 
came across a Hindu in his life and no such or^ler is found in the six 
authentic Sunni collections of the Prophet’s Hadises. Secondly, that 
while Imam Abu Hanifa, ‘to whose school we belong’ has permitted 
peace with Hindus on the payment of the jizya, other rcligi(jus scho¬ 
lars have left no alternative for them except ‘Islam or the sword’. 
This again shows a terrible ignorance on Barani’s part, which he 
repeats with greater emphasis in the Fatawa-i Jahandari.^^ 

(2) Secondly, Alauddin inquired, has the shanat said anything 
about the punishment of corrupt state-employees, who steal public 
money, accept bribes, make incorrect totals, etc? There could be 
only one answer to the question, for it was notorious that the shariat 
was absolutely silent about public law. ‘I have not read about this in 
any book’, the Qazi replied. The Sultan could puni.sh corrupt officials 
in such way as he thinks best, ‘but it is not permitted to cut off a 


25 See Habib and Afsar Begum: Political Theory of the Delhi Sultamt, Advice 
XI, 49-51. The editors prove by quotations from Imam ShafiTs works that he never 
had the ideas Barani attributes to him; on the other hand, he looked at the Treaty of 
Hudaibia between 6ie Prophet and the Quraish, which ensured the freedom of reli¬ 
gious choice to the Arabs, as the greatest of the early victories of Islam. When mis¬ 
representing Islam, Barani is quite often below contempt. 
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man s hands for stealing from the public treasury.'20 The Sultan 
remarked that he had ordered decent salaries to be paid to the em¬ 
ployees of the ministry of revenue, but they misbehaved nonetheless. 

(3) Thirdly, to whom did the treasure of Devagiri belong? Alaud- 
din claimed that it belonged to him personally. He had obtained it 
before he ascended the throne and he had kept it separate from the 
public treasury. A true interpreter of the shariat would have declared 
that this plunder or loot was unlawful misappropriation 27 but Barani, 
who believed that plundering non-Muslims was justified in all circum¬ 
stances, made the Qazi declare that it belonged to the ‘Public Trea¬ 
sury of the Musalmans’. The Sultan dismissed the suggestion. 

(4) Fourthly, the Sultan wanted to know what claims he and his 
family had on the public treasur)\ Here again the Quran and the 
Hadises are silent. The Qazi said that there were three alternatives— 
according to the Traditions of the Pious Caliphs the Sultan was only 
entitled to the salary of 234 tankas a year, which he gave to his horse¬ 
men; if he desired to follow a moderate path, he would take the 
same salary as he gave to his highest officers; if he wanted to act 
according to precepts of worldly religious scholars, he could take 
something more than he gave to these ofiicers. But he hastened to 
add that, if his opinion was wanted from the view-point of political 
prudence, he would advise that the royal expenditure be increased a 
thousand times, for the dignity of the king conduces to the stability 
of the state. 

At this stage Barani, who was writing long after Alauddin's family 
had vanished and used to wonder what would happen to Alauddin 
on the Day of Judgement, composed two paragraphs to show how 
Alauddin tried to justify himself before Qazi Mughis and might try 
to justify his ways before God himself. 

‘You say my acts are against the shariat. Now this is how I act. 
From the horseman who fails to come to the review {arz), I have 
ordered three years salary to be demanded back. I cast into dry 
wells all who drink or sell liquor. If a man rapes {sifah mi-kunad) 
another man’s wife, I order the man to be castrated (and the 
woman I order to be killed).20 In cases of rebellions, I slay both 

26 Misappropriation between partners docs not amount to theft (sirqah) fox which 
the Quran prescribes the severance of the hands. So in his FafauJO-f Jahandari, Barani 
remarks: ‘For misappropriation and other offences against the Public Treasury (Baittd 
Mat), in which all Mu^hnans are partners, there is neither death-penalty nor amputa¬ 
tion of hands.’ (Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 62). 

27 This was the opinion of the Qazi of Ghazni concerning the plunder of Sultan 
Mahmud. (See Habib, Sidtan Mahmud of Ghastdn, Preface to the Second Edition.) 

28 The addition of this clause is probably the error of some copyist. 
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the good and the bad, the mature and the immature; and I reduce 
their women and children to poverty and destitution. I demand 
back public money from corrupt revenue officers by kicks and 
blows, and till the last jital has been realized, I keep them in 
bonds and chains. Political offenders I imprison for life. Will you 
say all this against the shartat?’ 

When the Qazi, who claimed to have prepared for death, came to 
see him next day, the Sultan gave him the robe he was wearing, pre¬ 
sented him a tliousand tankas and continued the conversation. 
‘Maulana Mughis! Though I have no knowledge and have read no 
book, still I was born a Musalman and my ancestors have been 
Muslims for so many generations. To prevent rebellions in which 
thousands of lives are lost, I give such orders to the people as I con¬ 
sider to be beneficial for them and the state. But the people of these 
days are bold, heedless and do not obey me properly; so it has 
become necessary for me to mete out harsh punishments to them to 
ensure obedience. I issue commands which I consider to be beneficial 
to the state and appear prudent under the circumstances. I do not 
know whether they are permitted by the shariat or not. I do not 
know how God will treat me on the Day of Judgement. But, Maulana 
Mughis, I say one thing in my prayer to God: "O Lord, thou knowest 
that if one man violates the wife of another, h» does me no harm in 
my kingdom; if he steals, he takes nothing from my inheritance; if 
he drinks wine, he does me no personal harm; if he takes his salary 
and does not come to the review, the work of the review is not held 
up by the absence of ten or twenty horsemen. Considering these four 
groups I carry out the orders of the Prophct.”29 But in these days 
men have appeared who from one to a lakh, and from a lakh to five 
and ten lakhs, have no other work in life except talking sedition and 
twirling their moustaches, heedless of this life and the next. And I, an 
ignorant man who can neither read nor write—I am unable to read 
anything except Alhamd, Qul huwallah, Dua-i Qunut and At Tahiy- 
yat ^—I have ordered that if in my kingdom a married man rapes 
another man s wife, he is to be castrated, but in spite of this harsh 
and fearful order, so many persons are brought to mv court who have 
raped the wives of others.31 In spite of the fact that three years’ 

29 It is impossible to coordinate the actions of Alauddin >vith the authentic injunc- 
tions of the Prophet, for the simple reason that the circumstances of Alauddin's time 
Ame entirely different. 

SO These are necessary parts of the Muslim prayer and are recited in Arabic. So 
Alauddin must have known the alphabet and the vowel-points. 

31 The shart<H~hooka, on the implicit understanding that dieir recommendations 
w^e not to be enforced, prescribed stoning to deaffi as the punishment for adultery. 
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salary is demanded back from them, there is no review at which one 
hundred or two hundred horsemen are not absent; they take the 
money, do not come to the review and then pass their lives in prison. 
Owing to the corruption {duzdi} of revenue clerks (nawisanda) and 
amils, I have reduced ten thousand of them to destitution and put 
worms in their bodies. Still they do not give up their ways, you might 
say that revenue clerkship and coiruption were twins! For the sale 
and consumption of liquor, I have killed so many persons by casting 
them into dry wells, and continue to do so. What liquor will they 
drink or sell in these wells? But no one has succeeded in putting right 
the people of God. IIow will /?’ 

INVASION OF WARANGAL; C ON QUEST OF CHITOR 

For the winter of 1302-3 Alauddin was in a position to organize 
two campaigns. The plunder obtained from Devagiri naturally sug¬ 
gested a campaign against Warangal, the capital of Telingana, which 
was then governed by the Kakitya Rai, Pratap Rudra Deva, whom 
the Persian historians call ‘Laddar Deo’. Ulugh Khan had begun to 
prepare for it, but his death put an end to his plans. Alauddin, while 
deciding to march personally against Chitor, directed all the amirs 
and horse and foot of Hindustan to proceed against Warangal. The 
supreme command was given to Malik Jauna (senior), the dadbek-i 
hazmt, and Malik Chajju, governor of Kara, who was a nephew of the 
deceased Nusrat Khan. We do not know when this army started and 
it has been suggested that, since Malwa had not yet been conquered, 
it may have marched through Bengal. gut all we can say for cer¬ 
tain is that it took a long time over the journey and failed disastrous¬ 
ly in the enterprise. ‘When they reached Warangal, the monsoon had 
started and rainfall stood in their way. Consequently, the army of 
Hindustan could accompli.sh nothing in Warangal and the Sultan 
summoned it back. Towards the beginning of the winter, 1303, it 
succeeded in reaching Hindustan, thinned in numbers and with its 
baggage lost.’33 

For the campaign against Chitor we have to rely mainly upon 
Amir Khusrau, who was personally present.'^^ xhe careers of the great 

But this was never done. It is probable that Alauddin confined his punishment to 
cases of rape, for he does not refer to any punishment of the woman here; if so, the 
words—‘and the woman I order to be killed’—in a previous paragraph must be put 
aside as the addition of some copyist. The death-penalty was prescribed for raping, 
but there was no punishment for the innocent and injured woman. 

32 Ferishta, 14, says that the army was sent to Warangal through Bengal. 

33 Barani, 300. 

34 Khamimd Futuh, 60-63; Dawal Rani. 66-67. 
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ranas—Kumbh, Sanga and Pratap—have given to the dynasty of 
Chitor a grandeur and a dignity which no other Rajput medieval 
family can rival. Still, next to Ranthambhor, it was the most powerful 
of the Rajput states at the time of Alauddin’s accession and its conti¬ 
nued independence was a standing challenge to the Delhi empire. 
The fort, which has often been described, was formidable. The forti¬ 
fied hill of Chitor is an isolated mass of rock rising steeply from the 
plain, three miles and a quarter long and some twelve hundred yards 
wide in the centre. The circumference at the Ijuso is morcj than eight 
miles and the height nowhere exceeds four or fi\'e hundred feet.’^S 
But a mail who climbs these 400 or 500 feet, not a difficult task in 
peace-time, will find himself face to face with a vertical escarp and 
stone-wall some forty feet high. The fort is said to have had some 
eighty-four reservoirs, the greatest of them being a lake in front of 
the Rai’s palace-fort. ‘The fort’, says Khusrau, ‘was the paradise of the 
Hindus, with springs and lawns on every side. It had a Rai with an 
organized army, heavily armoured but light-footed; compared with 
the thrones of other Hindus, his throne ^vas higher than the sexenth 
heaven {haft kursi).’^^ To the east of the hill and at some distance 
from it, there is a confluence of two streams, the Gambheri and tlie 
Berach, which form a small doah. To the north of the fort there is a 
hillock, which Khusrau calls Chatrvari, but which is generally refer¬ 
red to as Chitori. * 

The imperial army beat its drums for the march with the black 
canopy of tlie Sultan on Monday, 28 January 1303 (8 Jamadi H 
A.H. 702). We are not told when it arrived at Chitor, but the royal 
camp was pitched in the doab between the Gambheri and the Berach 
and the army invested the fort on all sides. Alauddin preferred to 
direct operations from his residential pavilion on the Chitori hillock. 
‘During the two months of the rainy season’, Khusrau tells us, ‘the 
deluge of the besieger’s swords reached up to the “waist” of the hill 
but could not proceed any further. Strange the fort that could not be 
hit on the head even by hailstones.’ The Sultan ordered the fort to be 
pelted with munjaniq-stones, while the soldiers in their armours 
attacked it from all sides. Khusrau makes no reference to the con¬ 
struction of a pasheh, but implies that a frontal attack had twice 
failed. Epidemic or famine may have paralysed the garrison. The 
words that follow seem to imply that the Rai surrendered on his own 
initiative. On Monday, 25 August 1303 (8 Jamadi II a.h. 702) the 
Sultan entered the fort and Khusrau claims to have entered the fort 


35 V. A. Smith, Akbar, 82-83. 

36 Khusrau, Datoal Rani, 66-67. 
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with him. Rai Ratan Sen, who had been on his throne only for a year 
or two and had received no substantial help from his fellow-rais, 
*came out of his stone-gate, like a spark out of stone, crossed the river 
and ran towards the royal tent and thus obtained security from the 
flashing sword.... Though he was a rebel, still the morning wind of 
royal virtues would not allow any hot wind to blow over him.' 
Khusrau could not have been incorrect about a matter like this; we 
have to conclude, therefore, that the jauhar-rite of Chitor is a fabri¬ 
cation of later days. Khusrau has referred to the jauhar at Rantham- 
bhor and he would have certainly referred to one at Chitor, had there 
been any. 

The protection of the Rai was extended to his family but appa¬ 
rently not to his muqaddams. Khusrau says that the Sultan in nis 
wrath ordered three thousand muqaddams^'^ to be put to death *so 
that the humble rdiyyat, which had been unable to raise its head, 
may prosper. Chitor was renamed Khizrabad and assigned to the 
heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, aged seven or eight years, along with a 
red canopy, a khilat of gold brocade, two yellow and black banners 
and a two-coloured baton (durhash). The administration, according 
to Isami, was put in charge of Malik Shahin, the naib-i barbek^ a 
slave of Alauddin whom he used to call his son.ss This done the 
Sultan hurried back to Delhi, for he must by now have heard of the 
Mongol advance on lis capital. 

TARGHI INVESTS DELHI 

Alauddin had denuded both Delhi and Hindustan of their troops 
for two distant campaigns and he may have taken soldiers from the 
frontier forts also. The Mongols in Trans-Oxiana heard of this and 
Targhi was sent post-haste to capture Delhi with thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand horscmen.39 The enterprise could only have succeeded if Targhi 


37 The printed text says ‘diirty thousand muqaddams’, but this Is obviously an 
error. In Persian three and thirty (sth and si) can be written in much the same way. 
The muqaddams were not mere soldiers but rawats with cultivators subordinate to 
them. The primary cause of their destruction was that ‘the ra'iyyat may prosper’. It is 
inconceivable that there could have been thirty thousand such muqaddams in the 
Chitor fort. The reason given by Khusrau would not justify the killing of ordinary 
soldiers. Confirmation of this is also found in Tod’s statement. ‘Mention has already 
been made of the adjuration, “by the sin of the sack of Chitor’’; of these sacks they 
enumerate three and a half. This is the half, for though the city was not stormed, the 
best and bravest were cut off’ (Rofasthan, Vol. I, 309). 

38 Isami, 272. Khizr Khan was of about the same age as Mubarak Shah, who 
ascended the throne at the age of nineteen in 1316. 

39 Barani, 300. Some manuscripts say that Targhi had only *twen^ or thirty 
fltoUsand horsemen’. 
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readied Delhi before the Sultan’s return. But this he failed to do. 
Still the situation was critical, perhaps amusing. There were not at 
Multan, Dipalpur and Samana forces strong enou^ to stop the 
Mongol advance or even to retreat to help the Sultan at Delhi. 
Alauddin had been at Delhi for a month when the Mongols invested 
it; the weapons of his army had been ruined during the siege of 
Chitor in the rainy season and he had no time to hold a review of 
the army and to reequip it with horses and weapons. Malik Jauna 
(senior) had returned with his frustrated army to the Doab, but since 
the Mongols had captured all the fords of the Jumna, the army of 
Hindustan had to stay in Koil (Aligarh) and Badaim and could not 
come to Delhi in spite of the royal summons. 

Under these circumstances the Sultan came out of the city with 
the few horsemen he had and pitched his camp at Siri. He ordered 
a ditch to be dug round his camp and outside the ditch he constructed 
a wooden rampart with doors from the houses of the city. He gave 
up the idea of a battle but was very careful about the protection of his 
camp and his armed foot-soldiers kept watch day and night. Five fully 
armed elephants were stationed before every contingent. Tliere were 
two or three conflicts between the advance-guards the armies but 
neither side won a decisive victory and the Mongols were unable to 
break into the royal camp, which was their main objective. Barani, 
who was in Delhi at the time, says tliat such fear cf the Mongols had 
not been witnessed in the city on any previous occasion, and that if 
Targhi had stayed by the bank of the Jumna for another month ‘the 
danger was that a tumult would have arisen in the city and it would 
have gone out of hand’. The movement of carawans had stopped and, 
consequently, there was a scarcity of water, wood and fodder. But 
as Alauddin was unable to protect the whole of the city, ‘the Mongol 
horsemen came up to the Choutm-v Subhani, Mori, Hudhudi and the 
bank of the Hauz-i Sultard (Royal Tank) and they sold the Sultan’s 
com and other commodities (to the citizens) at a cheap rate; conse¬ 
quently, there was no great scarcity of com^O. ... Targhi could find no 
way of attacking and overthrowing the Sultan’s army; and owing to 
the prayers of the helpless, the accursed Targhi returned with his 

40 Barani, 130-32. It is impossible to identify Mori and Hudhudi. The raised 
platform, called Chmara-i Sabhard, is sometimes r^erred to by our histories. Khusrau 
tells us that, since the Haux-i Shamsi (Sultan Shamsuddin’s Tank) had been filled up 
with mud, Alauddin had it dug up again so that water began to come out of tiie 
ground and rain-wator also collect in the tank (Khazatnul Futuh, 30-33). Though 
S3iusrau is silent about it, Alauddin seems to have constructed another tank also for 
his expanding Delhi, probably after 1311. Himz-i SuHant here seems to refer to the 
Hauz-i Shamsi. 
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spoils to his country after besieging Delhi for two months/41 Barani 
says that wise men were surprised at Delhi escaping unscathed, but 
Targhi had really lost the game when he found that the Sultan had 
already returned to Delhi and was in a position to direct operations 
over the whole country. Further stay in a hostile country would have 
meant the destruction of his whole army. 

THE PADMINI LEGEND; CHITOR DURING 

alauddin's reign 

A historian, who studies the originals, is unable to find any place 
for the Padmini legend in the year 1303. Khusrau, Barani, Isami and 
all near-contemporary writers are silent about it. Alauddin captured 
Chitor and hurried back to Delhi; he forgave Ratan Sen and we have 
no reasons for thinking that he bothered about the Rai's wives or 
women. But in 1540—i.e. 237 years after the fall of Chitor—Malik 
Muhammad of Jais, a small town near Rae Bareli in Awadh, wrote a 
Hindi poem, Padmawat, which has deservedly taken a very prominent 
place in classical Hindi literature. Though Malik Muhammad Jaisi 
may have written Hindi in the Persian script, Awadh tradition says 
that he tried to avoid Persian words so far as possible. We need not 
be surprised that in his great allegory (as he himself confesses) 

‘ “Chitor” stands for the “body”, the “Raja” for the “mind”, “Ceylon” 
for the ‘Tieart”, “Padmini” for “wisdom”... and “Alauddin” for “lust”.’ 
Planning a romance, the author was under no obligation to respect 
the facts of history, (he limitations of geography or even the principles 
of the prevailing Hindu castes and customs. According to him Alauddin 
could not conquer Chitor even after a siege of eight years. But he 
captured the Rai by a trick, took him to Delhi and refused to restore 
him unless the Rai’s wife, Padmini, a Ceylonese princess whom the 
Rai had obtained after twelve years of wooing in that distant island, 
was surrendered to him. But the Rai was brought back safely to 
Chitor according to the well-known trick of Hindu warriors going in 
female litters to Delhi and only jumping out of them when they had 
reached the Rai’s prison. 

Dr. K. S. Lai correctly remarks that no authority available to us 
before the Padmawat has referred to this legend. Persian writers like 
Ferishta, who only knew of the Padmawat story by hearsay, have 
twisted it to conform it in some way to the known facts of history. 
Rajput bards, who could understand it but knew nothing of Delhi 
history, welcomed it and elaborated its contents, with no regard for 

41 The story that Targhi retreated because he had been overcome by fear owing 
to the prayers of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya is a fabrication of later days. 
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historical facts. A great scholar of Rajasthan history, the late Dr. Gauri 
Shankar Ojha, has explained at length the factual improbabilities of 
the legend and his opinion is conclusive. 

No contemporaiy historian tells us clearly how Chitor was 
governed during Alauddin’s reign. Khizr Khan was, of course, only a 
nominal governor and did not live at Chitor, and Malik Shahin, 
according to Isami, fled away from fear of the Sultan to Rai Karan 
of Gujarat. Alauddin seems to have given up the idea of governing 
Chitor directly, though he kept a garrison there.42 ‘The Sultan', 
Ferishta tells us, ‘in accordance with the demands of prudence trans¬ 
ferred Chitor from Khizr Khan to a son of the Rai's sister, Maldeo, who 
had been in his service and showed every sigh of loyalty. This prince 
in a short time established his power in the region and all Rajputs 
were pleased with his government and supported it. He was loyal 
to the end of the Sultan's reign. He came to the court every year 
with the presents of his country and returned after receiving a horse 
and a special robe of honour. He took part in every campaign to 
which he was ordered with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot and evinced 
great vaIour.'43 The fact that an inscription of Alauddin, dated May 
1310 (month of Zil Hijjah a.h. 709), is found in Chitor is not incon¬ 
sistent with the fact mat the principality accepted Alauddin as its 
overlord and had a garrison of his in me fort. But when Alauddin was 
on his death-bed, Ferishta teUs us, ‘the Rai of Chitor rebelled, tied up 
the hands and necks of the Sultan's officers and*men, who were in the 
fort, and threw them down from the ramparts’.44 Chitor thus regained 
its freedom. About 1321, after the death of Maldeo, Hamir, Rana 
of Sisoda, established his rule over Mewar and his descendants 
continued to rule the place till Indian independence. 


42 Barani (323) gives us a list of Alauddin’s governors and Malik Abu Mohammad 
is given as govamor of Chitor. 

43 Ferishta, 115. Tod, on the other hand, says, ‘Maldeo remained with the royal 
garrison at C%itor, but Hamir desolated the plains and left to his enemies only the 
fortified towns which could be safely inhabited.’ The inscription of Zil Hij, 709 (May 
1310) quoted by Dr. K. S. Lai (Khaljis, 131n) does not militate against the fact that 
Alauddin governed Chitor throu^ a Hindu prince. Dr. K. S. Lai erroneously attributes 
the throwing of the Muslims from the ramparts to the year 1811-12; Ferishta definitely 
states that this happened when Alauddin was on his death-bed in 1310, and there 
had also been a rebellion in Gujarat. According to Dr. K. S. Lai, Maldeo was the 
brother of Kanhar Deva C3iaulM, the Songra chief of Jalor {KimljUt, 130). The 
tranrfer of Chitor to Maldeo must have taken place immediately tdter the flight of 
Malik Shahin. So far as we can see, Shahin’s administration was shortlived. 

44 Ferishta, 123. 
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THE OBJECT OF THE REGULATIONS 

‘The invasion of Targhi’, Barani tells us, ‘was a misfortune of 
considerable importance; it awoke Alauddin from his senseless dreams 
and he gave up the idea of leading campaigns and besieging forts. He 
built his palace in Siri and resided there; Siri, consequently, became 
his capital and its buildings and population increased. The old fort- 
wall of Delhi was repaired. Under his orders the old forts on the route 
of the Mongols were also repaired and new forts were built where 
necessary. He ordered well-known and efficient kotwals to be put in 
charge of these forts and plenty of munjaniqs and iradas to be con¬ 
structed. Clever artisans were to be employed and weapons of all 
types were to be kept ready. Stores of grain and fodder were also to 
be collected. At Samana and Dipalpur a large force of efficient soldiers 
was to be enlisted and kept ready. The iqtas on the Mongol frontier 
were strengthened by the appointment of efficient and experienced 
amirs, wdis and army officers.'^ 

These arrangements proved quite sufficient for the Mongol hordes 
that were to come. But Alauddin applied himself for some years in 
settling the prices of commodities and Barani gives us a detailed 
account of what was done. A student of Barani need have no hesita¬ 
tion in accepting the following judgement of Mr. Moreland: ‘Ziya 
Barani had no motive for inventing such a story, and, what is more 
significant, he did not possess the power of economic analysis which 
would have been needed for the invention... It is quite inconceivable 
that a writer like Ziya Barani could have invented these essential 
features (of Alauddin s economic regulations) out of his head; but it 
is quite conceivable that, in the economic condition of the time, a 
king like Alauddin aided, as he certainly was, by competent minis¬ 
ters, should by degrees have arrived at the essentials (rf the policy 
he was determined to enforce. He was, it must be remembered, 
strong where modem systems are weak, for he could rely on an 
elaborate system of spies and there was no .sentimental objection in 
the way of effective punishment.*2 Barani is not our only authority, 
but what other contemporary writers give us is only confirmatory 
evidence. Barani alone supplies the details. 

1 Barani, 302-3. 

2 Agrarian System, 36-37. 
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In his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi Barani writes as if the object of 
Alauddin’s economic regulations was merely the maintenance of a 
strong and efficient army against the Mongols. This army had to be 
paid out of the normal revenues of the state. On this basis Alauddin 
suggested a yearly salary of 234 tankas for a trained and well-equip¬ 
ped man with one horse and 78 tankas extra for a man with two 
horses.3 If he paid more, his hoard of treasure would be exhausted 
in five or six years. The ministers said that the horsemen could live 
on these wages if the prices of commodities were reduced. Alauddin 
agreed on condition that this was done without his having to resort 
‘to killing, death-penalties and a Pharoah-like terrorism’. State-force 
was not to be used except against persons guilty of crimes; (the object 
was not to overthrow but to maintain and strengthen the normal 
conditions of business^ But Barani, after first declaring that the econo¬ 
mic regulations were primarily a military measure, explains in some 
detail how Alauddin regulated the price of commodities that had no 
importance for the military; also me regulations were maintained 
long after the military need for them had vanished. In his ‘Advice on 
Price-control’ in the Fataiva-i Jahanclari, which is meant for the 
average king, who cannot combat famines, Barani advocates price- 
control as a measure of public welfaie necessary at all times. ‘The 
policies and the enterprises of the state are Interdependent. For 
example, just as the army cannot be stable without payment from 
the treasury, similarly it canned be stabilized without the low price 
of commodities, and just as the cheapness of commodities is neces¬ 
sary for tile proper organization of the army, in the same way with¬ 
out the cheap price of the means of livelihood there can be no pros¬ 
perity, splendour and stability among the people.’ A ruler is helpless 
during a famine, which is due to the complete failure of rain. ‘But 


3 The grammar of Barani’s sentence here (as it has survived to us) leaves much to 
bo desired. But 234 tankas + 78 tankas for the second horse is the generally accept¬ 
ed interpretation. Ferishta, however, writes as follows: 'After the prices of the means 
of livelihood and of the weapons of war had been reduced, the king fixed the yearly 
salary of soldiers according to the following grades: first, 234 tankas; second, 156 
tanJats; third, 78 tankas. When the officers acted according to this order, four lakhs 
and seventy-five thousand horsemen were put on the register (114).’ There is an 
obvious error here; 78 tankas a year could not have maintained a horseman. It may 
have been the yearly sidary of a foot-soldier, though Barani is silent on the point. 
475,000 may have been Rie total number of Alauddin’s troops, central and local, 
foot and horse. But here again no contemporary authority gives us the total of 
Alauddin’s troops, or evra of his horsemen. We only get occasional references to the 
number of troops employed on a particular campaign. The Mongols came on horse¬ 
back, and foot-soldiers would have been useless against their mobile columns. But 
there was plenty of other military work, which foot-soldiers could do. 
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during the period of plentiful vegetation, when rainfall comes as a 
blessing, and crops, i^its, cultivated fields and gardens grow in 
luxurious abundance, the transport-merchants {sauaagar-i karawani) 
and market-merchants {saudagar-i bazari\ nevertheless, adopt the 
practice of selling at high prices; and owing to the great profits which 
result from high prices, all men of wealth take to business and regrat- 
ine {ihtikar)* Regrating—^i.e. piurchasing at a low price and selling at 
a high price—^was only possible for the rich; and since the Hindus 
had a monopoly of banking and big business, regrating (for Barani) 
meant that money went from the houses of the Musalmans to the 
houses of the Hindus ,4 

In the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign, Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh, the senior khalifa (successor) of Shaikli Nizamuddin Auliya, 
recalled a conversation about Alauddin, which has been summarized 
by Hamid Qalandar. Qazi Hamiduddin, the Malikut Tujfar (Prince 
of Merchants) came to Awadh and gave a banquet. When the other 
guests had departed, the Qazi narrated the following incident to the 
Shaikh. ‘I once entered Sultan Alauddiii’s chamber and found him 
sitting bare-headed on a low-stool (tangi), with his feet on tire 
ground, unconscious and absorbed in some deep thought. I went 
near, but since the Sultan took no notice of me, I came out and 
informed Malik Qara Beg, who was my companion in the Sultan’s 
Majlis, of what I had seen. Qara Beg approached the Sultan and 
engaged him in a conversation. I then came near the Sultan and 
said, “King of the Musalmans, I have a request.” “Speak out”, he 
replied. “I came into the chamber and found the Sultan bare-headed 
and absorbed in some thought. What was the Sultan thinking 
about?” “Hear me”, the Sultan replied, “For some time this idea has 
been coming to my mind. God Almighty has so many creatures, but 
he has placed me at their head. Now I, too, should do something the 
benefit of which may accrue to all the people. I said to myself, what 
can I do? If I give away all the treasures I possess—and a hundred 
such treasures more—they will not reach all the people. If I give 
away all my villages and territories {wilayatha), they too will not 
suffice. So I was minking over the problem—^what .should I do so 
that my work may benefit all the people? Just now an idea has come 
to me and I will explain it to you. I said to myself that if I reduce 
the price of grain, the benefit of it will accrue to all the people. But 
how is the price of grain to be reduced? I will order all the (Hindu) 
Nayaks of die empire, who bring grain to Delhi, to be summoned. 
Some of them have ten thousand transport animals while others have 

4 Political Theory of the Delhi Sultami, 34-38. 
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twenty thousand. I will summon them, give them robes and money 
from the treasury (for their business) and for the expenses of their 
families, so that they may bring grain .and sell it at the rate I fix.’" So 
the Sultan ordered, and grain began to come from all sides. In a few 
days its price fell to seven jUals a man. Butter {rughan, ghi), sugar 
and other commodities also became cheap and all Uie people began 
to benefit from the Sultan’s work.’ After quoting Qazi Hamid, Ae 
Shaikh added, ‘What a king was Alauddin, God’s mercy on him!’ A 
person, who was present, remarked, ‘Peojde make pilgrimages to his 
tomb, tie threads (round its railings) and their prayers are fulfilled.’^ 

The Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau, our earliest authority, was 
written in 1311® for presentation to the Sultan and also for publi¬ 
cation. Though the achievements of the army by then had been 
phenomenal, Khusrau praises the administrative and economic 
measures of Alauddin not with reference to the army but to the pub¬ 
lic welfare. Some of his paragraphs deserve quotation in simplified 
English. 

‘Every one, who has a brain capable of thinking, will realize that 
the status of the good administrator {jahamlar) is higher than that of 
the conqueror (/annngfr)... Precedence has been given in this book 
to administrative over military affairs... The fortunate star of the 
mass of the people arose on the day when it was revealed to the heart 
of the Sultan that God had made him a ruler oW them. The Sultan’s 
fostering care for the sons of Adam is greater than that of the sun for 
the moon and the stars... First, from east to west and north to south, 
he has several times remitted the khiraj of the raiyyat; {secondly), he 
has by the blows of his sword brought to the imperial exchequer the 
treasures of the rais of Hind, which they had collected star by star 
from the time of Mahraj and Bikramajit.’^ 

‘Next, in order to make cheap the livelihood of the mass of the 
people, he has lessened the tax-burden of the artisans, who used to 


5 Kftairud Majalis, 231, Persian text edited by Prof. Khaliq Nizami. Shaikh Nasir* 
uddin, according to Professor Nizami, was born in Awadh about 1276-77 and died 
at Delhi in 1356. He first met Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at the age of forty-three, i.e. 
about the year 1310. But he came to settle in the great Shaikh’s khanqah later. The 
principles of the Chistic SiUUah in those days did not permit a Shaikh to call on a 
Sultan or his nobles, and in the authentic surviving Chishti Malfuzat (Conversations) 
references to the ruling king are avoided. But it was permitted to speak of dead 
kings, whose dynasties had vanished. The conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin seem 
to indicate that Alauddin was respected (within limits) in the khanqah of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin. 

6 A supplementary chapter on the Ma’abat campaign was added after 1313. 

7 Khazainul Futuh, 12-14. 
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sell their commodities at a high price. He has appointed an honest 
ra'is (controller) over them, so that he may talk to the glib-tongued 
shopkeepers with the whip of justice and give the power of speech 
to those who had none. Wise investigators were appointed to inquire 
into the stone-weights (kept by the shopkeepers). Every dark-hearted 
shopkeeper, who transacted business with his heart of stone, was 
deprived by them of his stones (weights) by the blows of the whip. 
Their sternness and severity was so great that all the weights (stones) 
became (so to say) of iron and their correct weight was inscribed 
upon them. So that anyone who gave less weight, would find that 
this iron became a chain round his neck, and, if he misbehaved still 
further, the diaiii would become a sword and the extreme penalty 
would be meted out to him. When the artisans witnessed this severity, 
they did not vary the iron-regulations (mizan-i ahan), but considered 
them an iron fort round themselves and the inscriptions (on the 
weights) as a protection for their souls. You may say, in general, that 
the inscriptions were not on iron (measures) but on their hearts of 
iron.’® 

‘Further, to ensure peace for the mass of his subjects, he has, 
wielded his sword in such a way that from the bank of the river of 
the Sind to the (eastern) Ocean no one has heard the name of thief, 
robber or pick-pocket. Night-prowlers, who used to set fire to villages, 
now look after the roads with a lighted lamp. If a piece of rope 
disappears, it has either to be found or compensation for it given.’® 

‘Further, since this Rain of Mercy has such a great regard for 
general prosperity and abundance, and for the happiness and comfort 
of the select as well as the commons, he has tmintained the low price ‘ 
of grain, which is beneficial both to the residents of the cities and the 
villages, in days when not a drop of water has fallen from the stingy 
clouds. Wlienever there was no water left in the white clouds and 
men were faced with disaster, he has created amplitude for the mass 
of the people by supplies from the royal granaries.’l® 

‘Further, he has established the Daml Adi (Palace of Justice), 
broader than the forehead of honest workers, for all manufactured 
goods (zarb) on which the public is dej>endent. He has ordered all 
cloth and other commodities, brought from outside, to be unpacked 
here and nowhere else, and once unpacked, they arc not to be packed 
up again.’ Khusrau enumerates several varieties of high grade cloth, 

8 Ibid,, 10. It is not safe to conclude from Khusrau’$ figures of speech that the 
shopkeepers were compelled to keep certified iron-weights instead of stone-weights. 

9 Ibid., 18-19. 

10 Ibid., 23-24. 
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most of which have no meaning for us— kirpas, harir, Biltari, guli haqliy 
shir, galim, juz, khuz, Devagjtri and mahadevanagri. ‘All varieties of 
dry fruits {tafakkuh), which grow out of the soil, but the list of which 
would be too long, and all necessities of life for the select and the 
commons have been provided here by royal justice, so that every one, 
without noise or tumult, may justly buy what he considers to be best 
and most suitable—^and may also do justice to the generosity of the 
king.*ii 

These remarks of Khusrau may certainly be taken as confirming 
what his friend,* Barani, was to record over forty-five years later. But 
it will be necessary to distinguish Barani’s facts from his conclusions. 
We have also to realize that he can only tell us what he saw personally 
at Delhi and that he leaves us to conclude what happened in the rest 
of the empire. 

Naturally the first question that arises is the principle on which 
the Economic Regulations were based. Unfortunately, all medieval 
and modem historians have missed this point, because Barani has put 
this principle in the middle of his discussion of the ‘general markets* 
ill his Tarikh-i Fintz Hhahi. *Alauddin, he tells tts, ^laboured day and 
night to settle the production-cost {bar-award) of everything before 
himself—even of such paltry things as needles, combs, slippers, shoes, 
bowls, pots and caps.’^s But when writing the ^atawa-i fahandari he 
did not get confused in details and stated Alauddin’s principle more 
clearl)-: "The king should settle befwe his own throne the prices of 
all things according to the principle of production-cost (bar-award)*^^ 
Barani (or rather Alauddin) came very near to the Marxian principle 
that prices depend upon the socially necessary labour-time*. But 
Marx was dealing with a ‘free-market* which had giown up as the 
result of capitalism, industrial competition and modem transport; 
Alauddin had to impose the calculated price according to production- 
cost on an eastern and medieval society. The great diflSculty was in 
fixing the price of grain; after that had been done, the prices of other 
commodities could be fixed after giving the merchants the profits of 
their investments, and the skilled and unskilled workers the wages of 
their labour. Alauddin*s administration had made the roads safe; 
there was no lack of capital, but transport was disorganized, and the 
merchants were accused of regrating. Alauddin, as we shall see, made 
regulations {mizan) for some merchants, whom the state subsidized 
and controlled, and this indirectly brought the whole system into a 


11 Ibid., 21-23. 

12 Tarikh-t Feruz Shdhi, 316. 

13 Politicdl Theory of the Delhi SuUanat, 3S. 
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line. He did not—and could not—reduce prices by state-force; so we 
need not be surprised if m the time of some later rulers, who paid 
little attention to this matter, prices were quite as cheap. This only 
proves that Alauddin’s calculations were correct and that he was 
striving for a normal market. 

Alauddin seems to have left the Hindu bankers {sahas) untouched. 
He did not need their assistance, but their opportunities of invest¬ 
ments and lending must have increased with the volume of guaran¬ 
teed profits under the regulations {zawabit, singular zabita). There 
were two Hindu mercantile communities, however, who had a near¬ 
monopoly over two necessities of life—^fhe Nayaksi4 who traded in 
grain and the Multani merchants who traded in cloth. Alauddin con¬ 
verted their monopolies (based on tradition or competition) into state- 
controlled monopolies. His regulations must have caused them per¬ 
sonal discomforts, but this was compensated by the fact that tibeir 
business increased and their profits were guaranteed. 

Before we attempt to explain Barani’s account of the regulations, 
the cunency and weights of the day have to be examined. "ITie 
tanka of that time*, Ferishta tells us, ‘was one tola of minted gold or 
silver; and a silver tanka was equal to fifty jitals or copper coins.15 
The weight of this jital is not known; some say it was one tola but 
otliers tliink that, like the copper coin of these days, a jital was two 
tolas minus one-quarter of a tola in weight. The man of those days 
consisted of forty sirs and a sir was 24 tolas in weight.* Since later 
rulers insisted on debasing the currency, the silver tanka of Alauddin, 
with its high silver content, remained the standard of reference for 

14 The word, Nayalc, seems to have become restricted in its meaning in later days. 
Alauddin uses it to mean merchants who transported grain and some of whom could 
place 10,000 or 20,000 beasts of burden at his disposal. Nayak is definitely the Hindi 
name for a Hindu mercantile community. The most prominent Nayak of the day, 
Malik Nayak Akhur-bek Maisara, governor of Samana and Sunam, is referred to by 
Amir Khusrau as a 'Hindu officer of the sublime court’ (Dawal Bani, 61). The 
Musalmans were paralysed in the inhere of business because both law and public 
opinion objected to their taking interest. This meant, in practice, that Muslim 
merchants or industrialists would have to depend upon their own cash and could 
expect no credit facilities. Barani is correct about the ‘sinfulness of regrating’; it was 
difficult to avoid regrating, or the charge of it; so the Muslim mullahs advised their 
flock not to deal in grain at all. 

The Hindu Multani merchants were well-situated both for trade with southern 
India and export and import trade with foreign countries. They alone were in a 
position to get the Sultan Ae high-class silk fabrics of the Deccan and the South. 
Very naturally they had a big representation of their group at Delhi. 

15 Ferishta, 114. Mr. Nelson Wright is inclined to think that it would be more 
correct to say that a tanka was equal to 48 fUab. But in a system of bi-metaHic 
currency, slight variations were inevitable (Nelson Wright, 72). 
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two ceuturies and a half till the appearance of Sher Shah s rupee. The 
weight of the tola has changed through the centuries, but if we take 
a tma as equal to 180 grains (troy),i6 then (according to Dr. Irfan 
Habib’s calculations) a man of Alauddin would be equal to 25.44 lbs 
(avoirdupois) and 12.35 present-day ms. 

Alauddin organized the following markets in Dellii for various 
commodities—(a) the Central Grain Market or Mundi with subsi¬ 
diary controlled grocers’ shops in every quarter {mohalla) of the city; 
(b) the Sera-i AcU which was the exclusive market for cloth, sugar, 
herbs (nabat), dry fruits (mewa), butter and lamp-oil {rughan-i 
chiragh); (c) the markets for horses, slaves and cattle; and (d) the 
general markets for all other commodities. 

THE ‘mANDi’ or CRAIN MARKET 

The First and most difficult Regulation {Zabita) concerned the 
fixation of price for all varieties of grain. We are not told by what 
calculations this price-list was arrived at, but we are assured by 
Kliusrau, and repeatedly by Barani, that no rise of prices was per¬ 
mitted. The price per man prescribed by the government was as 
follows: wheat, 7/2 jitals; bailey, 4 jitals; rice {shali), 5 jitals; mash 
(pulses), 5 jitals; gram {nakhud)^ 5 jitals; moth, 3 jitals. ‘So long as 
Alauddin lived, monsoon or no monsoon, thetfi was not the slightest 
rise in these prices. The permanence of prices in the grain market was 
a wonder of die age.* 

Calculating in terms of present-day sir, we may conclude roughly 
that for an Mai tanka (which was equal in weight but higher in 
silver content than the rupee of the British Indian empire) a citizen 
of Delhi could purchase 88 sirs of wheat, 98 sirs of gram, rice or 
mash and over 205 sirs of moth. Owing to difficulties of calculation, 
there is probably a marginal error of 15 per cent to 20 per cent in 
these figures. But they give a rough impression of tlie grain-value of 
tlie Mai tanka, and that is all that can be attempted. 

The Second Regulation appertained to the appointment of Malik 
Qabul Ulugh Khani as controller {shuhna) of me Grain Market.i^ 
'He was a wise and experienced malik, who had access to the throne. 
He was given extensive territories {iqta-i buzurg) and a large number ^ 


16 This was the ofiBcial rate of the British government. 

17 The term 'Ulu^ Khani’ indicates that he had been in the service of Ulugh 
Khan. As will be seen from the succeeding paragraphs, Maliks Qabul was in charge not 
only the Delhi Grain Market but of the whole ^ain supply system. His real func¬ 
tion was that of a Grain Controller. An officer subordinate to him must have been in 
imntediate charge of the Delhi Grain Market, and it is safer to assume that it is this 
officer who was twice bastinadoed for recommending a rise in prices. 
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of horse and foot added to his dignity and power.* He was given an 
assistant controller from among his friends; at the same time 
Alauddin appointed as barid (intelligence officer) of the Grain Market 
a responsible person who knew the Sultan’s mind. 

The Third Regulationis appertained to the collection of grain in 
the royal (sultani) stores. ‘The Sultan ordered the whole of the 
khiraj of the Khalisa towns in the Doab to be demanded in kind and 
taken to the royal stores in the city.* In Jhain (or Shahr-i Nau) and its 
towns, half the Sultan’s share was demanded in kind. The grain was 
first stored in Jhain and then sent to Delhi. ‘In consequence there 
was no mohalla in Delhi in which two or three houses were not fully 
stocked with the Sultan’s grain.^ 

^iThe Fourth Regulation assigned the grain-transport merchants to 
Malik Qabul. ‘The Sultan ordered that all grain-transport merchants 
of the empire were to be made subjects of the controller of the Grain 
Market, and their leaders {muqaddams) with collars and chains round 
their necks were handed over to him. The Sultan ordered Malik 
Qabul to keep them before himself in the market and not to remove 
their collars and chains till they fulfilled the conditions imposed upon 
them. They were to become one body (corporation, yak wujud) by 
giving sureties for each other. They were to settle with their wives, 
children, goods and c^Jtle in the villages on the bank of the Jumna 
and a shmna was to be appointed by Malik Qabul to supervise their 
operations.* In normal times tliese transport merchants brought so 
much grain to Delhi that it was unnecessary to touch the royal 
stores. 

The Fifth Regulation was a general and stern prohibition of 
regrating {ihlikar). The central ministry took a written deed from all 
its agents and officers in the Doab that they would not permit any 
one to regrate; and in case regrating was discovered, the officers con¬ 
cerned would have to answer before the throne. The regrated grain 
was confiscated and the regrater was severely punished. It was 
impossible for a merchant, a village-assignee, a grocer or any one else 
to regrate a man of grain or to sell a man or half a man d grain in 
his own house above the official rates. 

The Sixth Regulation required a deed to be taken from the 
administrative and revenue officers of the country to the effect that 

18 These regulations are not in the form framed by Alauddin, Barani is recollect¬ 
ing the steps taken and putting them in logical sequence. With reference to grain he 
has first given us a list of 8 regulations and explained each in a separate paragraps. 
By an unfortunate oversight. Regulation 3 of the list becomes Regulation 2 of the 
explanatory paragraph and 2 becomes 3. I have followed the number given in the 
explanatory paragraphs by Barani himself. 
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they would have the grain delivered by the cultivators to the grain 
merchants at a cash price from their fields (without taking it to their 
houses). ‘With reference to die Doab, which is nearer to the city, the 
central ministry, at the Sultans instruction, took deeds from its 
shuhnas and mutasarrifs (revenue oificers) that they would demand 
khiraj from the cultivators with such severity that it would be 
impossible for them to take the grain from the fields to their houses 
for the purpose of regrating, and they would have to sell it to the 
transport merchants at a low price... But the villagers had the 
option of taking as much of their grain as they could to the market 
and selling it there for their own profit at the official rates.’lQ 

According to the Seventh Regulation the Sultan received daily 
reports about the Grain Market from three independent sources— 
first, from the controller of the market {shiihna-i mandi), second, from 
the bands (intelligence officers) and, lastly, from the secret spies 
(munhis), who had been appointed. Nothing was overlooked. 
Alauddin at the beginning of his reign was not quite illiterate. 
Ferishta says that owing to the mass of the reports of spies he had to 
wade through, he acquired the capacity of reading hastily scribbled 
Persian with the greatest ease.20 When the market controller once or 
twice recommended an increase of half a ptal in the price of grain, 
he got twenty blows of the rod. People behaved honestly because 
they knew that the Sultan was being informed of everything by his 
spies. 

There was no famine in Delhi during Alauddin's reign and no rise 
in prices. But the following Regulation for rationing was fixed for times 
when the rains failed. ‘To the grocers {haqqals) of every mohalla, in 
accordance with its peculation, a daily allowance of grain was given 
from the central market. Further, the central market allowed any 
member of the general public to purchase half a inan of grain at one 
time, and it also, in proportion to their dependants, supplied grain 
direct to nobles and men of distinction, who had no villages or lands 
of their own.’2i Good order had to be maintained in the market, 
specially during times of drought; if a weak or helpless man was 
trampled underfoot, the shuhna in charge was sure to be punished. 


19 Barani, 307-308. This option, left to the cultivator, would act as a check on 
the local revenue officers, if they insisted on reducing the price of the cultivator’s grain 
beyond a certain point. According to Ferishta, the cultivator could sell his grain at the 
of^al rates at the nearest town (qroshah), going to Delhi was not necessary. 

20 Ferishta, Vol. I, 110. 

21 Barani, 308. 
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THE SERA-1 ADL 

The Sera-i Adi (Palace of Justice) was the exclusive, and to a large 
extent a subsidi:%d, market for manufactured commodities and 
merchandise brought from a long distance, from territories outside 
the Sultan's dominion, and even from foreign countries. These speci¬ 
fied commodities were cloth, sugar, heros,22 dry fruits, butter 
{ntghan-i sutur, ghi) and lamp-oil {ru^ian~i chir^h). They can be 
kept for a considerable time without being spoilt. Tne First Regulation 
dealt with the establishment of the Sera-i Adi. On the inner side of 
the Badaun Gate near the Koshak-i Sabz (Green Palace), an extensive 
piece of land had been lying useless for a long time. The Sera-i Adi 
was built here. Since the commodities stocked were of considerable 
value, the more important shops must have been strongly built. The 
Sultan ordered that every commodity brought by the merchants, 
either with their own money or with government money, was to be 
brought to the Sera-i Adi and not taken to a private house or to 
another market.’ If this order was disobeyed, or if any commodity 
was sold even a jital above the official rates, the commodity was to be 
confiscated and Ae seller was to be severely punished.23 ‘Owing to 
this order all commodities valued from one tanka to ten thousand 
tankas were only brought to the Sera-i AdV The market remained 
open from the morning till the afternoon prayer {namaz-i digar\ 
which would mean tiH about an hour after midday. 

With reference to the Second Regulation, Barani gives us some 
items of the official price-list. But so far as silk fabrics are concerned, 
the list suffers from the fact that he gives us the prices without speci¬ 
fying the size; perhaps there was a standard size which he thought 
his readers would keep in mind. In any case, these fabrics have dis¬ 
appeared, and it is only worthwhile quoting their prices to assure 
the reader that the finest weavers were well-paid, (a) Silk fabrics— 
. khuzz-i Delhi, 16 tankas; khuzz-i konla, 6 tankas; mashroM shiri (fine), 
3 tankas; shirin (fine), 5 tankas; shirin (medium), 3 tankas; shirin 
(coarse), 2 tankas; salahati (cf^rse), 2 tankas, (b) The size of the fol¬ 
lowing cotton cloths are not given, but they seem to have been of the 
size of an ordinary bed-spread— hurd (fine) with red lining, 6 jitads;^ 
hard (coarse), 36 fitals; astar-i Nagauri (red), 24 fitals; astar (coarse), 

22 Our Yunani physicians throughout the middle ages kept prescribing many herbs, 
which grow in Persia and Central Asia; diey just followed Avicenna in the matter. 

23 Or, as Khusrau points it poetically, Tf anyone opened his packages elsewhere, 
his joints were to be “opened" with the sword.’ (Khozaintd Futuh 23). 

24 Mashru means a fabric of mixed silk and cotton, which the Slmrtat permits a 
Mitsalman to wear. 

25 *8 is obviously a copyist’s mistake. 
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12 jitds; a chador, 10 jitais. Furtiier for one tanka a man could buy 
^ yards of coarse, or 20 yards of fine-woven cotton cloth, (c) Other 
commodities—one sir of crystalline sugar {vmri), 2M fitah; one sir of 
coarse sugar, IJa jitals; 3 sirs of brown sugar, 1 1% sir of ghi, 

1 fitaJ; 3 sirs of sesame oil, 1 fital; five sirs of salt, 1 jital.^’^ ‘The price 
of other commodities, whether coarse of fine’, Barani says, ‘can be 
estimated from the list 1 have given.’ 

The Third Regulation concerned the registration of merchants. 
‘The Sultan ordered all merchants of Delhi, whether Hindus or Mus¬ 
lims, and all merchants of the empire, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
to be registered with the ministry of commerce {divoanA rUjasat); and 
their business was to be regulated. In accordance with the royal 
orders, regulations {mizan) were made for all merchants. So far as 
Delhi was concerned, a deed was taken from merchants, who had been 
importing commodities into the city, that they would bring the same 
commodities and the same quantities of them every year and sell 
them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi. The “regulated merchants” 
{saudagaran-i mizani) brought so much merchandise from tlie provinces 
and adjoining territories that it accumulated in the Sera-i Adi and 
could not be sold.’ 

The Fourth Regulation appertained to the Multani merchants. The 
commodities of the Sera-i Adi were brought by ‘the regulated mer¬ 
chants’ from long distances and they would need a subsidy in case 
of more costly goods. The prices had been fixed in the interest of 
the consumers, but they could only be maintained if they were sold 
direct to the consumers, and merchants were not allowed to take them 
out for resale at higher prices. With reference to this question Barani 
states: ‘Both the merchants of Delhi and of the provinces tried to 
purchase fine, high grade and costly cloth, such as could not be found 
in the neighbourhood, in the Sera-i Adi at the official rates and take 
it outside and sell it at a high rate.’ Alauddin had a bureaucracy, 
which knew how to administer and fight. But business was not its line. 
So the requisite power and responsibility had to be given to a leading 
group of the mercantile community. ‘Sultan Alauddin ordered 20 lakhs 
(20,00,000) of tankas to be given from the treasury to rich Multani 
merchants and they were made officers of the Sera-i Adi. The Multanis 
were asked to bring commodities from all directions of the empire 
and sell them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi in such a way that 
they may not fall into the hands of the (ordinary) merchants.’ 

26 Cur, apparently, was not brou^t bore. 

27 This is the price of salt ^ven by Ferishta (114). Barani’.s text here is quite 
illegible in all manuscripts. 
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their business within the margin permitted. So we need only notice 
Baranfs price-list. 

Slaves: 

*The price of a female slave for domestic work was fixed between 
5 and 12 tankas, and of a female slave who was needed as a concubine 
{kanizak4 kinari) between 20 and 30 or 40 tankas. Very few slaves 
were sold for lOO or 200 tankas. If a slave, who cannot now be pur¬ 
chased for 1,000 or 2,000 tankas, appeared in the market, no one would 
have had the courage to purchase him from fear of the reports of the 
spies. The price of a handsome young male slave was between 20 and 
30 tankas. The price of a slave experienced in his work was from 10 
to 15 tankas, but young slaves inexperienced in any work only fetched 
7 or 8 tankas.' 

Cattle: 

‘The best beasts of burden, which now cost 30 to 40 tankas, were 
priced at 4 or, at the most, 5 tankas. (Further prices were as follows.) 
Male cattle for breeding purposes {sutur4 jiifti), 3 tankas; cows for 
meat, IVs to 2 tankas; cows giving milk, 3 to 4 tankas; female buffalo 
for milk, 10 to 12 tankas; buffalo for meat, 5 to 6 tankas; a fat goat ra* 
sheep, from 10 to 12 or 14 jHals.' 

t 

THE GENERAL MARKETS 

Malik Qabul had been specially appointed as Grain Controller and 
the Grain Market was put in his charge. The Sera4 Adi was put under 
the immediate control of the rich Multani merchants. But the general 
markets, scattered throughout the city, were under the control of the 
ministry of commerce {diwan4 riyasat). Alauddin did not disturb this 
arrangement. But according to Barani, Alauddin with a staff woricing 
under him settled the price according to production-cost {hukm4 bar- 
award) for everything, however insignificant—hats, socks, combs, 
needles, sugar-cane, vegetables, pottage, soup, hilwa, rewri,^ varieties 
of bread, fish, betel-leaves, colours, areca-nuts, roses and green plants; 
in fact, of all things sold in the general markets. ‘T?ie price-list 
sanctioned by the throne was given to the ministry of commerce.* 

*1116 shopkeepers*, says Barani, ‘consider themselves the sole 
authority for deciding the price of the commodities they sell; they are 
a shameless, bold, deceitml, knavish, insolent, desperate, lying and 
insolent group... Great kings and wazirs have failed in controlling 
their sales and purchases.’ Alauddin gave careful thought to the 

SO H&wa and rewri are well-known Indian sweets. 
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selecHcm of a proper minister of commerce and selected Yaqub Nazir 
for the post, and to increase his dignity he also appointed him 
muhtasih^^ (censor) and nazir (superintendent of weights and 
measures) of the empire. Yaqub, according to Barani, was well- 
acquainted with the temperament of the people and the complexities 
of business. While reliable and honest* on the one hand, he was also 
liard-hearted, severe, rude and cruel*. ‘Such an officer brought dignity 
and grandeur to the commerce ministry.* Yaqub appointed a shuhna 
or superintendent for every market, and brought dishonest shopkeepers 
to book by a regime of kicks, blows, chains and other degrading 
punishments. The shuhnas were directed to see to the enforcement of 
the price-list and to the maintenance of proper prices from day to day 
of commodities which could not be included in the list. ‘All persons, 
old and young, agreed that a person so severe as Yaqub Nazir had 
never been in charge of the commerce ministry.* He would check the 
rates of a market ten or even twenty times and thrash the shopkeepers 
ruthlessly for charging above the price-list. These severities compelled 
the shopkeepers to reduce their prices, but they did not give up all 
their tricks, such as using false weights, keeping aside their best 
commodities and telling lies to young and ignorant purchasers. As a 
last measure Alauddin repeatedly resorted to the trick of sending 
children employed in the royal pigeon-house to make purchases in 
the market. Yaqub Nazir inquired into these purchases, and if a 
shopkeeper had not given full weight, he then and there ordered 
double the amount (of the weight due) to be carved out of the flesh 
of the shopkeeper. ‘These repeated punishments at last put the market 
right.* 

>/ , 

REVIEW OF BARANI S ACCOUNT 

In writing his account of the regulations mostly from memory in 
the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani has given an almost exclusive im¬ 
portance to the city of Delhi. He has overlooked the provincial capitals, 
the qashas (towns) and even the rural areas. The Delhi sultans, what¬ 
ever their odier misfortunes, did not, like the Roman emperors, live 
in fear of the mob of the capital or the revolt of the army. There 
was no reason why Alauddin should have plundered the Doab 

31 It is not possible to find an En^h equivalent for the term, muhtasS>. Broadly 
q>ea]clng, the rmJitasib was assigned the duty of maintaining the public moral life of 
the city in his charge, but he could not try a legal case or enter a house. The duties 
of a muhtasfb in India were often combined with other duties, particularly of the 
kotuxd. As rmihtasib of the empire, Yaqub Nazir would be able to control all local 
muhtasfba. According to Mawarffi {Ahkamas Sultanlah), the superintendence of weights 
and measures came within the normal duties of the muhtasib. 
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peasants for the sake of the Delhi citizens only and incurred a needless 
and prolonged headache. Reviewing the question of price-control in 
the Fatawa-i Jahandari, Barani remarks: ‘The king should also know 
Aat every arrangement (naqsh) in the matter of buying and selling 
and price-fixation, which he makes for his capital, will also appear in 
all his provinces. The officers and the rdhjyat of his country will 
accept it and follow it.’32 Mr. Moreland, in order to give a meaning 
to Barani's half-told story, thinks that Delhi was isolated from the 
rest of the country. ‘No attempt’, he says, ‘was made to keep down 
prices throughout the country; effort was limited to Delhi, where the 
standing army was concentrated; and the regulations extended to a 
region sufficiently large to ensure the isolation of the Delhi market.’33 
CHiis argument overlooks the fact that low-prices in Delhi only would 
not help the army, which was drawn from the whole of the country; 
the needs of the families of the soldiers (and horsemen) could not be 
overlooked; they had claims to at least half, if not more, of the wages 
of their bread-winners, and since they lived in all parts of the empire, 
in rural areas as well as in cities and small towns, the mere reduction 
of prices in Delhi would hardly bring any relief to them, or help the 
state in reducing the salaries of the horsemen. The basic fact, how¬ 
ever, is that Alauddin did not want or desire an isolated Delhi 


market.^The Sultan was keen that the commodities of the Sera-i Adi 
should mot go out of it; but in case this was done, he had no means 
of preventing anything from being taken from Delhi to the provinces. 
Secondly, if the Multani merchants were to bring commodities from 
distant provinces, how could they do so without exporting north 
Indian products to distant regions? The cash given to them would 
just suffice as a subsidy for bringing costly silk fabrics for the nobles 
and other rich persons in Delhi. 

Ferishta must, therefore, be considered correct in concluding that 


the regulations were meant for the greater part of Alauddin’s 
dominions; if enforced in Delhi alone, they would be meaningless, even 
as a means of lowering the salary of horsemen. Thus before giving 
the price-list of grain at Delhi, Ferishta remarks: "The prices at 
Delhi were as follows; the prices in the rest of the empire can be 
estimated from them.’ Similarly with reference to the price of cloth 
and commodities of the Sera-i Adi he says, ‘The prices at Delhi have 
been noted to give an idea of prices in other territories.* Also, horsemen 
were enlisted at all important towns and the government would 


32 PoUHcoi Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 36. 

33 Adrian System, 37. Neither Moreland nor Dr. K. S. Lai pays attention to 
Alauddin’s basic principle that the prices of commodities should be determined by 
production-cost (nirkh-i bar-award). 
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have to pay for the price of horses at local rates; lowering the price of 
horses at Delhi by government order would only prevent horses 
reared in the provinces from being brought to tlie Delhi market. 
‘Since Delhi was the great place for the concourse of people/ Ferishta 
says, ‘I am giving as an example the price of horses feed there/ 

Barani seems to assume that the object of Alauddin was to save 
not the whole of his dominions but only Delhi from famine. This has 
led him draft his Third Regulation in a way that insults the intelli¬ 
gence of the reader; for we are told that the whole of the stale- 
revenue of the khalisa-villages of the Doab, which meant one-half of 
the total khalisa-produce, and half the total revenue of the khalisa- 
villages of Jhain, which meant one-fourth of the total khalisa- 
procmce, was to be levied in kind and taken to Delhi. This would 
result in Delhi being over-stocked with grain while other cities and 
towns (qasbas) were left to starve. Similarly, the Sixth Regulation 
seems to imply that after the cultivators in the khalisa-villages had 
paid one-half of their produce as khiraf, they w(;re also compelled to 
part with the rest at a price, so tliat they had no grain left for their 
own families. This would have left them to stai’ve, and cultivation 
would have come to an end. Barani is using his own language and 
not quoting an official document; so Ferishta found himself justified 
in rewriting the two regulations: 

‘Second Regulation —^The share of the revenue ministry in the 
royal khalisa was to be levied in the form of grain and collected and 
stored in the towns (qasahat); if there was insufficient grain in the 
market, grain from the official stores was to be sold at the official 
rates,.. .* 

‘Fifth Regulation —^Thc ra‘iijijat, apart from the grain needed 
for their own consumption, were to sell their produce at their fields; 
they were not to take a single grain to their houses in addition to the 
quantity agreed upon. The revenue-officers were to collect the required 
produce in an appropriate manner, so that the rditjyat may be 
paid the cash price of their grain at the fields, and may not take to 
their houses more than their own share; they were to have no grain 

for regrating.*34 

Thus rewritten, the regulations give us a clearer idea of what 
happened. The state-share of the khmisa-produce was levied in kind 
and stocked in all towns and cities—and not in Delhi only; and the 
cultivators were then asked either to sell to the grain-merchants what 
was over and above their needs on their fields or to take their produce 

34 Ferishta, 112-13. The second and fifth regulations of Ferishta are the third 
smd sixth regulations of Barani. 
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to the nearest town and sell it there at the official rates. The amount of 
grain per head required by a peasant-family could be easily calculated; 
in times of famine, as Khusrau tells us, the land-tax of the khalisa- 
villages was remitted. The price .of grain and other commodities 
would, of course, be higher in Delhi man in the town and cities of 
the empire. The only exceptions were the subsidized high-grade silk 
fabrics. 

The economic regulations of Alauddiii arc the greatest adminis¬ 
trative achievement of the sultaiiat period. Ferishta writing in the 
reign of Jahangir (1606-7) remarks; ‘To the end of Alauddin's reign 
these prices remained steady and there was no change in them owing 
to lack of rain or other causes that bring famine. It was a unique and 
remarkable achievement. Nothing like this had been accomplished 
before and no one can say whether it will be possible again.’35 In the 
early days of Firuz Shah's reign, Hamid Qalaiidar summarized a 
statement of Shaikli Nasiruddin Chhagh.'^G ‘In those days entertain¬ 
ments were common. During the days of the pilgrimages and on the 
last Wednesday of the mouth of Safar,^" it was difficult to find 
(sitting) accommodation in die public enclosures, in the public gar¬ 
dens or by the side of the tanks. There was music and dancing on 
every side. These feasts would cost a tanka or more.’ Then he recol¬ 
lected the plenitude of Alauddin’s time and said, 

‘How cheap were things then. During those clays there was no 
hegjgar without his cotton-stuped garment. And how much did 
this cotton-stuffed garment {libaicha) cost? One tanka if of coarse 
cotton cloth and 2 tankas and 20 jitals, if of striped cotton cloth. 
The outer cloth {jamgi kaminah) would cost 30 fitals and the inner 
cotton cloth (c^tar) 12 ptals. The cost of cotton can be estimated 
from this. The wages of the tailor and the cotton-carder would be 
from four to six jitals. In these days they will not sew a stuffed- 
cotton garment for less than a tanka. (Malik) Kafur Muhrdar used 
to have many stuffed-cotton garments prepared and distributed 
among the poor.’ 

Barani is only partially right in his analysis of the causes of 
Alauddin’s success.38 Much was due to the personal attention and 

35 Ferishta, 112. 

36 Khairul Mafolis, 430. 

37 This is a day for rejoicing for the Musalmans in gratitude for the Prophet’s 
recovery from a very serious illness. 

38 fiarani (312) states that The wise men of that time’ said that this stabilization 
of ^atn and commodities at low prices was due to four causes—(i) Sternness of the 
Sultan's orders; (ii) High taxation; (iii) Lack of money in the hands of the people; 
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the genius of the emperor and the honesty and severity of his officers. 
But first, Alauddin did not, and could not, reduce prices by state- 
force; Barani, in contemplating Alauddin’s punishments, forgets his 
own repeated statements that Alauddin settled prices according to 
production-cost {nirhh-i bar-award). He punished defaulters and 
cheats severely, but that is aU he did. Secondly, his practical insight 
told him that in economic afiFaii*s as in administration, his supervision 
may extend to great lengths but his direct control had to be limited. 
His control of the grain produce, in particular, was limited to that 
nuirginal portion the manipulation of which could keep the markets 
steady in the cities and towns of the empire; and the state-share of 
tlie khdlisa-produce gave him that marginal portion. Had he tried to 
go beyond that he would have failed. Apart from the subsidized and 
controlled commodities of the Sera-i Am and the punishments of the 
guilty, he allowed every one to work for his own welfare, provided 
he worked honestly. The fall of prices would give a temporary advan¬ 
tage to wage-earners, because wages would not fall as rapidly as 
prices. One has to assume that Alauddin knew tliis. The great advan¬ 
tage of his system was its security; a man would know what wages he 
would get and what commodities he could purchase. The tragedy 
lay in ^e fact that everything depended upon the life and health of 
one man. It was beyond Alauddin s power to give to ‘the people of 
God’ a seemity which God had denied to himt 


(iv) Honest and harsh-minded officers, who neither took bribes, nor had a personal 
regard for anyone. These Vise men* apparently did not know the ABC of economics. 
High taxation and lack of precious metals in the hands of the people would cause a 
rise of prices, which no effort of the Sultan and his officers could prevent. Barani is 
quoting others. But did he himself understand the principle of ‘production-cost’, to 
which he refers as the basic principle? If you keep compelling merchants to sell below 
their purchase-price and do not leave the peasant enough of grain and cash to live 
on from year to year, both will perish, and the result will be a phenomenal rise in 
prices, which no state-force can prevent. 



V. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: THE LAST MONGOL 
INVASIONS—MALWA AND RAJASTHAN 


INVASION OF ALI BEG, TAKTAQ AND TARGHll 

"After prices had been reduced’, Barani tells us, a well-equipped 
horseman {murattab) could be enlisted for 234 tankas and a soldier 
with two horses for 78 tankas (more). The soldiers were examined at 
the review or arz with reference to their archery and equipment, and 
the army was placed on a permanent fooling.’ The Mongols only 
tried their luck in India in two more winter campaigns, 1305-6 and 
1306-7, but Barani’s memory did not fail him when he wrote: ‘Many 
thousand Mongols were brought to Delhi with ropes round their 
necks and thrown under tlic feet of elephants; their heads were used 
in the construction of platforms and towers. Both in the battle-fields 
and in the city there was a stench due to decomposing Mongol 
corpses.’ 

In 1305 ‘Ali Beg, Tartaq and Targhi march(?d with their drawn 
swords from Turkistan to the Indus and crossed the Jhelum like an 
arrow.’ But Targhi, who had been in this country twice before, was 
afraid that his head wftuld be displa}’cd on a spear, and seems to 
have retreated.2 But the supreme commander was Ali Beg, a descen¬ 
dant of Chengiz Khan, and he and Tartaq decided to march ahead 
with their fifty thousand horsemen. It is difficult to see the wisdom 
that inspired their strategy. They plundered the Siwaliks, ‘the teni- 
tory at the foot of the hills’; the distressed inhabitants fled across the 
fords of the Ganges but the Mongols followed in pursuit and ‘caused 
smoke to rise from the towns of Hindustan’. Malik Nayak Akhur-bek 
Maisara, governor of Sainana and Sunam, whom Khusrau describes 
as ‘a Hindu officer of the court’,3 had probably retreated to Delhi 
along with the other frontier officers, who must have been suiprised 

1 Baraui, 319-20; Khazaiuul Futuh, 37-41; Frrislita, 114; Isunii, 394-98. Isami 
malccs the niisluke ol putting the battle of Ilansi-Sirsawa whilo Khusrau clearly indicates 
that it took place in Hindustan and Barani says that it was fought in the Amroha 
district. 

2 The complex figures of speech in the Khazainul Futuh leave one peqdexed but 
in the Dawal Honi (61) Khusrau states: ‘As he wanted to injure the Faith through 
the infidels. Time decreed that he should meet his death at the hands of infidels.’ 
Khusrau’s two statements seem to imply that Targhi, after his return to Turkistan, was 
killed by unconverted Mongols. 

3 Dauxd Rani, 61: ‘These two Turkish Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu 
officer of ffie court.’ Nayak is also written as Manik in some manuscripts. 
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at the Mongols by-passing the frontier forts as well as Delhi and 
moving into the Doab. Alauddin saw clearly that, after inflicting 
much hardship on his subjects, they had played into his hands. He 
sent Malik Nayak with 30,000 horsemen with the order that the 
destruction of the Mongols was to be complete. According to the 
traditions collected by Isami, Bahram Aibah, Mahmud Sartiali, Takli, 
Tughluq, Qarmshi, Tulak and Qutta were among the ofiBcers subordi¬ 
nate to Nayak. The Hindu commander discharged his duty with 
remaikable eflBciency. ‘Across a distance which is as long as the day 
of idlers,’ Khusrau assures us, ‘the army passed as swiftly as the day 
of the busy.* It met the Mongols somewhere in Amroha district on 
20 December 1305 (Thursday, 10 Jamadi II a.ii. 705), and the 
Mongols, ‘like an army of mosquitoes which tries to move against a 
strong wind’, made one or two weak attacks. Then the sharp sword 
started its work and ‘fire-coloured faces’ began to fall to the ground. 
Ali Beg and Tartaq surrendered and were probably treated with tlie 
regard due to theii* rank. Barani says that 20,000 horses belonging to 
the dead Mongols were brought to the court. Alauddin organized a 
great durbar to receive Malik Na)^ak along with his officers and his 
captives. The throne was placed on the Chautra-i Subhani and the 
royal army stood in a double row from there to Indraprastha; the 
crowd was so great that the price of a cup of water rose to 20 jitals 
and half a tanka. Ali Beg, Tartaq and the Mongol captives were 
tlien brought before the royal throne. ‘About these captives of two 
colours, red and white,’ according to Khusrau, ‘the order was that 
some were to be put to death and others were to be imprisoned. The 
lives of the two leaders were spared. But one of them died without 
any harm being done to him and the other was left alone.’4 

INVASION OF KABK, IQBAL MUDBIU AND 
MUDABIR TAI BU5 

In the succeeding year the Mongols sought to revenge the defeat 
of Ali Beg and Tartaq. But this time, instead of one combined army, 

4 Khaz(dml Futuh, 41. But according to the traditions collected by Isami, Alaud¬ 
din gave to the two captured generals the status of amirs with all necessary provi¬ 
sions, including an In(han-bom slave-girl for each. But after two months, Tartaq, 
while in a drunken fit, began to demand what had happened to bis army, his horse, 
his arrow-quiver and his hat. Alauddin, on bearing this, ordered him to be put to 
death. Ali Beg also met a similar fate owing to the evil in his heart (298). 

According to Barani (321) Alauddin ordered all captives to be killed immediately 
by being thrown under the feet of elephants. Ferishta (114-15) says that the heads of 
8,000 Mongols wae used in building the Siri towers. 

5 Barani writing after over four decades puts these campaigns very confusedly in 
different years. The traditions collected by Isami only refer to the victory over Kabk, 
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they sent three contingents under three commanders. The first was 
led by Kabk, and Iqbal and Tai Bu followed behind him. In the 
Persian month of De (December), they raised dust in the desert of 
Sind and the inhabitants of that region fled, leaving their belongings 
behind them. But as this wicked wind was unable to raise any dust 
in Samana and Kuhram, it turned towards the wilderness of Nagaur 
and overpowered the inhabitants of that desert. Alauddin refused to 
divide his army but placed the whole of it under the command of his 
favourite slave-officer, Malik Izzuddin Kafur Sultani, supported by 
officers like Tughluq, the Maratha-born Kafur and Ainul Mulk.’6 His 
order was that the army should march swiftly and crush the three 
Mongol contingents in succession. The Delhi army did move as rapidly 
as possible ‘without distinguishing the morning from the evening 
twilight’. Near a place called Ab-i Ali, which may have been a river 
or a tank, ‘a weak wave from the Muslim army’ came across Kabk. 
He was surrounded and taken captive, and his followers were either 
killed or put in chains. But some of them succeeded in flying to the 
other two Mongol officers and were pursued by the Delhi army. ‘Both 
Iqbal and Tai Bu decided to fly towards the river; they had come to 
collect spoils but now they considered it a good fortune to be able to 
save their own heads.’^ The Delhi army pursued them to the frontier, 
killing and capturing as many as it could. 

Kabk and the captive Mongols were brought to Delhi. ‘Order was 
given that the blood and bones of some of them were to be used in 
the construction of the fort-towers.... The necks of the remaining 
Qarunas8 and Mongols were to be cut off and their heads piled up in 
a high tower that reached the sky.’^ Kabk was imprisoned for some 
time and then put to death, llie Mongol terror was at an end. ‘The 
fear of the Mongols vanished from Dellii and its provinces and 


but this battle was not as serious as he thought; he does not refer to Iqbal and Tui 
Bu, probably as they had escaped. The Khazaitml FuttJi written some six years after 
the event is our most reliable authority. Khusrau returns to the matter in the Dated 
Rani and states: ‘After this three generals, marching more rapidly than the wind, 
came to Multan and crossed the Ravi. One was Tai Bu, the other was Iqbal and the 
third was Kabk... Their soldiers were innumerable as sand-grains and they sought 
revenge for Tartaq and Ali Beg' (61-62). 

6 Isami, 811. 

7 Dotcal Rord, 62. 

8 The term Qmtna is often used for a group distinct from, but allied to, the 
Mongols in the histories of Central Asia during this period. They were probably the 
descendants of the Mongols and the Muslim women they had captured. 

9 It Is about this tower that Barani’s remark (321) should be interpreted: ‘They 
constructed a tower of Mongol heads outside the Badaun Gate; it still stands and 
reminds people of Alauddin.* 
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perfect peace prevailed. The raiyyat on the (former) route of the 
Mongols could devote themselves to agriculture with peace of mind.*l® 
Ghazi Malik, the governor of Dipalpur and Lahore, used to go with 
his army every winter to the frontier and search for the Mongols with 
a light^ lamp. ‘Nobody cared to think or talk about the Mongols.' 
According to the letter of an officer, Badr, to Khizr Klran, which has 
been preserved in the Ijaz-i Khtisravi, the Khutha of Sultan Alauddin 
was read even in the Jama mosque of Ghazni. 

CONQUEST OF MALWA H 

A remark of iChusrau has already bceii quoted to the effect that 
the ‘great rais* of northern India had by the year 1305 seen the 
wisdom of submitting to Alauddin. Alauddin’s revenue and economic 
affairs had by now been put in order and his army had been reorga¬ 
nized. He was, consequently, in a position to attack Malwa, Siwana 
and Jalor. 

The territory of Malwa, says Khusrau, was so extensive that even 
wise geographers were unable to delimit its frontiers. The wazir, 
Koka Pradhan, was more powerful than the Rai, Mahlak Deva. He 
had thirty or forty thousand horsemen and foot-soldiers beyond com¬ 
putation. Still a Delhi army of 10,000 horse succeeded in defeating 
him. His horse was caught in a mire; he was killed by numerous 
arrow-shots and his head was sent to the court. Our authorities do 
not teU us who commanded this Delhi army. But after the fall of 
Koka, Alauddin appointed one of his officers, Ainul Mulk, to govern 
the territory and to reduce the fort of Mandu, where Rai Mahlak 
Deva was still living. Ainul Mulk was an administrator and ‘a man of 
letters’ but Khusrau assures us that he had a military reputation also. 
He brought Ujjain, Dhar and Chanderi under his control and 'the 
peace he established was so effective that the sword refused to do its 
work and went back into its scabbard.’ 

‘The fort of Mandu has a circumference of four farsangs;’^^ still 
with the open country in the hands of the enemy, the position of 
Mahlak Deva was precarious. He sent forward an army under his 
son, but the army was defeated and his son was killed. Ainul Mulk 
then invested the fort. Fortunately for him, one of the Rai’s watch- 
guards deserted to him, and led his army into the fort by a secret 
path at night in such a way that the Rai only came to know of the 
fact when the enemy’s arrows began to fall on him. He fled to 

10 Barani, 322-23. 

11 Khaxalml FiOuh, 55-59; Ferishta, 115; Dawal Rani, 69. 

12 Dawal Rani, 68. A Persian farsang varies from 3ii miles to 4 miles. 
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the Chashim-i Sar (Sar Spring) and was slain there. The fort was 
captured on 24 December 1305 (Thursday, 5 Jamadi II a.h. 705). 

conquestofsiwana13 

In the Khazainul Futuh, which is meant to record and exaggerate 
Alauddin’s victories, Amir Khusrau states that no independent rai 
had been left within five hundred farsangs of Delhi. But in his Dawal 
Rani he confesses that ‘the (imperial) army had been besieging 
Siwana for five or six years without being able to injure even half a 
brick.’ Rai Sital Deva of Siwana 14 had a powerful fort and ‘all rawats 
and all Meos were obedient to him’. Siwana, according to Khusrau’s 
calculation, was only about 100 farsangs from Delhi; so it became 
necessary for the Smtan to march against it in person. The imperial 
army started from Delhi on 3 July 1309 (Wednesday, 13 Moharram 
A.u. 708). The Sultan stationed himself east of the fort; the right wing 
of the army was encamped to the south of the fort and the left wing 
to the north. Malik Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
munjaniqs. But the fort was captured by the construction of a pasheb 
and this work must have started long before the Sultan’s arrival. 
When the pasheb was completed, the Sultan ordered an attack and 
the battle raged from morning till night. Flight, it seems, was impossi¬ 
ble for the gaiTison; some of the soldiers jumped down from tlie ram¬ 
parts and tried to fly to Jalor, but the Sultan s army got news of this 
and pursued them till darkness supei'vened. On 9 September 1309 
(Monday, 22 Rabi I a.h. 708) the body of Sital Deva, riddled with 
arrows, was brought before the Sultan and e\eTy one was surprised at 
his enormous stature. Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
conquered fort and territory. 

CONQUEST OF JALOR 

Jalor was, for certain, conquered by Alauddin’s army, but no con¬ 
temporary account of it has survived. According to Klmsrau, Alauddiii 
ordered kamaluddin to ‘subdue the insolent rulers of the territory’, 
and the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi is probably correct in stating that 
Jalor was conquered by Kamaluddin Gurg and its Rai slain in the 
same (lunar) year as Sital Deva.15 The Rajput accounts, apart from 
the error of a few years, substantially say the same thing with the 


13 Khazainul Futuh, 68-72; Dawal Rani, 69; Isami, 307-9. Ferishta (118) mixes 
up the conquest of Siwana with that of Warangal (as described in the Dawtd Rani) 
and is not reliable. 

14 ‘Siwana is a town .situated 50 miles to the south-west of Jodhpur.’ (K. S. Lai, 
Khdiis, 134). 

15 Tarikh4 Mubarak Shahi, 78. 
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addition of some facts about the family of Kanhar Deva, the Rai of 

Jalor.i6 

‘With the capitulation of Jalor, says Dr. K. S. Lai, ‘about all the 
leading states of Rajputana, had been subdued one after another. 
Jaisalmer, Ranthambhor, Chitor, Siwana and Jalor, and the kingdoms 
adjoining them—Bundi, Mandore and Tonk—^had all been invaded. 
Jodhpur (Marwar) also appears to have been under the sultanat 
Although there is no specific reference to its capture by Alauddin, 
yet in an inscription at Pandiia (in Jodhpur), dated Sam. 1358 
(a.d. 1301) Alavadi (Alauddin) of Joginipura (Delhi) is mentioned as 
the ruling king.’i^ Contemporary historians only refer to Rantham¬ 
bhor, Chitor and Siwana, the conquest of which was due to the 
Sultan's personal efforts. The reduction of minor forts and territories 
was left to his officers, and their correct history can only be based on 
such inscriptions as have survived and on a critical analysis of the 
stories of Rajasthan bards. 

NO RAJASTHAN POLICY 

Alauddin Khalji, as we have seen, had a very definite policy, 
administrative and economic, for the home provinces of the empire. 
If Hindu custom required that the offices of rais, ranas and rawats 
.should be hereditary, he would not quarrel with it. But he could win 
over the Hindu mercantile communities, and his government could 
get into touch with the halahars, the lowest caste of cultivators in the 
land of his birth, and see that he was taxed on an equitable basis. He 
had also a very clear policy with reference to the four kingdoms of 
Deccan and the Far South; they were to be deprived of their heredi¬ 
tary treasures and compelled to promise a yearly tribute, but there 
was to be no interference with tneir administration and not a hiswa 
of their territory was to be annexed. But neither the actions of 
Alauddin nor the commentaries of his historians give us any clear 
idea of a Rajasthan policy. He was not prepared to tolerate a rai who 
questioned the supremacy of Delhi, and he certainly insisted on the 
security of roads. But beyond this we can only say that the plan of 
annexing Rajasthan was attempted in part and dien given up as 
impracticable. The territory of Ranthambhor or Jhain was annexed 
and brought within the sphere of the economic regulations. But the 
slaughter of 3,000 rawats at Chitor, proved futile, and no attempt 
was made to bring other parts of Rajasthan within the sphere of the 
imperial laws or zawabit. The reduction of the three great Rajasthan 

16 Vide Dr. K. S. Lai, Khidjis, 185-39. 

17 Ibid.. 139. 
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{6rts had entailed a terrible loss of life and no treasure worth men¬ 
tioning had been obtained. 

If a rai of distinction came to his court and, for the time-being, 
behaved like one of his high oiBcers, Alauddin was content with his 
formal presents. If the Sultan had to appoint one of his own officers 
to the territory of a rai he had overthrown, the social order of Rajas¬ 
than was left undisturbed. The basic position was that of the rawats 
or local chiefs and, subject to such tribute as his officers may succeed 
in collecting, Alauddin left the rawats undisturbed. Nothing else was 
possible under the circumstances. It must be remembered, lastly, that 
Rajasthan was not so important in the days of Alauddin as it became 
later. No conception of a close-knit Rajput brotherhood seems to have 
existed; the constant wars between the Rajasthan rais had made any 
alliance against Alauddin, and also any joint cooperation with him, 
impossible. Rajasthan, divided into the territories of small rulers, was 
quite eclipsed by the rich kingdoms of the South. 

Ziauddin Barani, on the whole a hostile critic, gives the following 
account of Alauddin s empire after the conquests in Rajasthan.18 ‘The 
provinces of the empire on all the four sides had been brought under 
the control of reliable maliks and loyal officers; rebels and opponents 
had been suppressed. The hearts of the raimjat had reconciled them¬ 
selves to paying the Sultan’s tribute on the basis of land-measurement 
along with karhi (ghm) and charai. The stupid ideas of rebellion and 
false ambitions had disappeared from the minds of the people; and 
the nobles and the commons applied themselves to their work or to 
their agriculture with peace of mind. Ranthambhor, Chitor, Mandal- 
garh, Dhar, Ujjain, Mandu, Alaipur, Chanderi, Iraj, Siwana and 
Jalor, where the government had been weak, were brought within 
control by (strong) governors {wall wa muqti). The following provinces 
were strengthened by the appointment of efficient governors: 

1. Gujarat—^Alp Khan. 

2. Multan and Siwistan—^Tajul Mulk Kafuri. 

3. Dipalpur and Lahore—Chazi Malik Tughluq. 

4. Samana and Sunam—Malik Nayak Akhur-hek-i Maisara. 

5. Dhar and Ujjain—^Ainul Mulk Multani. 

6. Jhain—^Fakhrul Mulk of Meerut. 

7. Chitor—Malik Abu Muhammad.19 

8. Chanderi and Iraj—Malik Tamar. 

9. Badaun, Koil and Kark—^Malik Dinar Shuhna4 Pit. 

18 Barani, 323-24. 

19 Barani was writing several decades after the event; Malik Abu Muhammad may 
only have been the Sultan’s ‘re.sidenf at Chitor. 
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10. Awadh—Malik Tigin. 

11. Kara—Malik Nasiruddin Sutlia.’ 

‘Further, Koil (Aligarh), Baran (Bulandshahr), Meerut, Amroha, 
Afghanpur, Kabar and (in fact) the whole DoaliSO was reduced to 
obedience like a single village; it was brought into the khalisa and 
(its income) was appropriated for the cash salary of the soldiers. All 
the cash income (ctf the empire) was brought to the treasury and used 
for making cash payments for the salaries of the army and the 
expenses of the karkhanas.' 

PUNISHMENT OF THE ISMAILI BORAHS 

As has been explained elsewhere, one of the most unpleasant 
features of Islamic orthodoxy was its persecution of the Ismaili minor¬ 
ity, whom it very falsely accused of permitting incest in its secret 
assemblies. BaraniSi calls them ‘the people of incest’ {ihah,itjatan\ but 
Isami tells us plainly that ‘this group is known as Borahs in the Hindi 
language*.22 Some time before 1311 the Sultan ordered investigations 
about them to be made. We need not be surprised that since the 
matter was investigated by their accusers—the orthodox ulama —the 
charge of incest was proved, and Alauddin ordered those who were 
guilty to be sawn into two.23 


20 The 'Doab' here must not be taken to mean the whole of the land between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, but only what Mr. Moreland calls the ‘River Country’: 
‘It lay between the Ganges and the Jumna, and on the north it extended to the 
submontane forest, but on the south it did not reach much further than Aligarh. During 
the thirteenth centur>', the region was divided into three provinces—Meerut, Baran 
and Koil, but Alauddin brought it directly under the revenue ministry on the same 
footing as the Delhi country’ (Agrarian System, 231). It will be seen that all the cities 
named by Barani belong to Doab in this restricted sense. 

21 Barani (336) calls them ibahiyatan and bodhkam the latter is probably boragm 
mis-spelt 

22 Isami, 293. 

23 Khazaiml Futuk, 20. It is painful to find Khusrau making the charge and 
delisting in the punishment. But he was writing a book to justify the policy of the 
gov^ment and had no choice in the matter. He also tells us how magicians were 
buried up to tiieir necks and stoned. 
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CONQUEST OF BAGLANA; SECOND INVASION 
OF DEVAGIRll 

According to the oral tradition collected by Isami, Alp Khan was 
first appointed governor of Multan, probably after its conquest in 
1297. He also says that Malik Qara Beg (whose personal name was 
Ahmad Jhitam) was sent to drive away Rai Karan from Anhilwara ‘a 
second time*, presumably because Karan had recaptured Anhilwara, 
after the retreat of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, in 1299. When Qara 
Beg was four farsangs from Anhilwara, he marched all night and 
attacked the city in the morning. Karan withdrew to Baglana once 
more. Qara Beg was then recalled to Delhi and the governorship of 
Gujarat was bestowed on Alp Khan. The regime of Alp Khan was 
popular, at least among the governing classes. Tf a chief behaved 
submissively*, Isami states, *AIp Khan favoured him beyond expecta¬ 
tions. If a chief ignored him. Alp Khan attacked his principality 
immediately. All the warriors were like wax in his hands, for he 
displayed the glory of Islam in that land as the spring displays the 
glory of the garden.* The Mongols tried to advance to Gujarat through 
the Thar desert, but they were defeated by Alp Khan with the 
assistance of Ghazi Malik, who had come at the Sultan*s order. In 
this campaign the Mongols had brought their women and children, 
possibly with the idea of settling in the land. But the Indian army 
succeeded in intercepting the route of the invaders and they suffered 
a severe defeat. The Indian captives were set free and ‘eighteen 
thousand Mongol hoi'semen and three thousand horse-riding ladies 
{Jehatuns) were captured and sent to Delhi*. 

For the year, 1306-7, Alauddin planned two southern campaigns. 
Alp Khan was directed to drive away Rai Karan from the Baglana 
hills. The Rai defended his land stoutly for two months. Then Alp 
Khan convened a meeting of his officers and they decided to win or 
die. Rai Karan was defeated and fled. Alp Khan pursued him to within 
a dav*s march of Devagiri and then the Rai vanished like a thought 
which you cannot recapture*. It was discovered later that he had 
sought refuge at Warangal. 

The second campaign was against Rai Rama Chandra Deva of 
Devagiri, who had not sent his tribute for three or four years. A 

1 khaaainul Fittuh, 64-68; Barani. 150-57; Ferishta, Vol. I, 116-18; Isami. 273-81. 
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rational comprehension oi this campaign is not possible unless we 
admit that there is a core of truth in Isami's statement that Rama 
Deva sent a secret messenger to Alauddin to inform him that he was 
helpless in the matter ‘because his son, Bhillama, and all the (leading) 
people of the territory had ceased to be loyal to the Sultan*. Rama • 
Deva's own attitude had suffered no change: ‘Even when time 
scatters my ashes to the wind, my soul will remember the oaths it 
has sworn.* The suggestion was that an army should be sent from 
Delhi. 

Alauddin was anxious to have an ofBcer—preferably a 'slave- 
officer*—^from whom he would not be separated by the isolation that 
is inevitable in a monarchy. He had selected Malik Shahin, but when 
Shahin fled away from Chitor, Alauddin gave his place to Malik 
Kafur. It was necessary that Alauddin*s favourite officer should be a 
person whose capacity and talents could not be challenged. Kafur 
had done well in the campaign against Kabk. Alauddin now decided 
to place him in charge of me thirty thousand horsemen, who had 
been collected for the Devagiri campaign. According to Ferishta, the 
Sultan took very definite steps to place Kafur above all other officers. 
The royal canopy and the royal pavilion were sent with him; the 
officers were directed to pay respects to him every day and to take 
their orders from him. Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, the minister of war, a 
man of industry and talents but accustomed to take orders, was given 
immediate charge of the army. Directions were sent to Ainul Miilk 
Multani and Alp Klian that they were to give all possible assistance 
to Kafur and give him no cause of complaint.2 

The Khazainul Futuh tells us that the Sultan had ordered tliat the 
Rai and his family were not to be injured in any way and this order 
was, of course, obeyed. Kafur assembled his men at Tilpat, the usual 
first stage, and then marched to Devagiri through Dhar and reached 
it by the pass known as Ghati Sagiin. According to Khusrau, the 
Devagiri army offered a weak resistance and then split into two parts; 
Rama Deva surrendered but his son fled away with a part of the 
army, and the baggage of the fugitives was divided between the 
government and the victorious soldiers. But Ferishta says that 'when 
Kafur entered the Deccan, he took the inhabitants under his affec¬ 
tionate protection and would not allow even an ant to be injured*.® 

2 Ferishta quotes two lost w(»'lcs—the Mufftfqat of Alnuddtn BijapuH and the 
Ntukha-i Johan Ara of Qazi Ahmad Ghaffari. It is impossible to check his account, 
but it has only been accepted so far as it is consistent with contemporary authorities. 

8 Isami cannot be correct in stating that the city of Devagiri was plundered for 
a second time. It was a part of Alauddin's policy to win over both the Rai and his 
people; ^ 
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Rama Deva, he further tells us, considered fighting futile; so he left 
his eldest son, Singhana, at Devagiri and came out to meet Kafur.. 
Kafur took him to Delhi and on the way lie completely won over 
Kafur s heart*. Alauddin had pearls and precious stones showered on 
Rama Deva s head when he entered the court and kept him as his 
guest at Delhi for six mondis. ‘Every day*, says Khusrau, liis status 
and honour increased till, like the crescent moon, in the course of time 
he attained to the full circle of light.* Ferishta says that ‘the honour 
accorded to Rama Deva was such that the people of the court could 
make no distinction between him and the Sultan*. He also suggests 
diat it was not all due to policy; ‘Alauddin realized that his kingship 
had been due to the treasure of Devagiri*. Ultimately, Rama Deva 
was presented with one lakh4 of gold tankas, given die title of Rai 
Ratjan with the privilege of ‘a dawn-coloured {sfmfaq-rang) canopy* 
and allowed to depart. The Gujarat district of Nausari was transferred 
to him as a gift. It was probably during this visit that he gave his 
dau^ter, Jhatyapali, in marriage to Alauddin. 

Dated Rani 

In writing this famous poem, Khusrau has not done any violence 
to historical facts, but he is not responsible for the errors of later 
writers. During the first invasion of Gujarat, the officers of Alauddin 
had captured a part cf Rai Karan’s haram. Among the captives was 
one of the Rai*s wives. Rani Kamla Devi. The lady’s anxiety was partly 
diminished when she found that she would be put in the royal haram. 
Accommodating herself to her changed circumstances, she won the 
Sultan s affection by her great beauty and her devoted services. Some¬ 
time in 1306-7, finding the Sultan in a good mood, she made a request. 
She had two daughters by Rai Karan; the first was dead, but the 
second, who was six months old when she started for Delhi, had 
survived. Would the Sultan’s kindness get her this daughter, Dawal 
Rani? Alauddin sent an order to Rai Karan asking him that this girl 
of seven or eight be sent immediately. 

It is difficult to believe with Amir Khusrau that Karan was elated 
by the order, but he was prepared to obey it, because it meant p^ce 
with Delhi and the security of his diminislied kingdom. But before 
Dawal Rani could start, Alauddin’s policy changed; he CHrdered 
Baglana to be annexed and Dawal Rani to be seized by force. 
Singhana, the elder son of Rama Deva, wanted to marry Dawal Rani, 
but as the Baghelas considered themselves higher in caste-status than 
the Yadavas, Karan was reluctant to agree to the match. But when 

4 laami says 2 lakhs of gold fon^i 
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Karan was a fugitive in Maharashtra, Singhana renewed his suit and 
sent his younger brother, Bhillama, with a small number of soldiers 
to bring the girl. Karan, who was being pursued by Alp Khan, was 
not in a position to refuse and handed over his daughter. But just a 
jarsang from Devagiri, Bhillama met a contingent of Alp Khan s force 
led by Dilawar Fanchami, and in the struggle that ensued Dawal 
Rani s horse was wounded by an arrow and could proceed no further. 
Dilawar caught hold of its bridle and took her to Alp Khan, who 
kept her as his own child* and then sent her to Delhi. Obviously, all 
this happened before Malik Kafurs invasion. Alp Khan retired to 
Gujarat; he had no orders concerning Devagiri affairs.5 

THE WARANCAL CAMPAIGN^ 

Our most authoritative account of Malik Kafur s campaigns in the 
Far South is the Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau. But though this 
work has survived as a literary jem through the centuries, its historical 
value was only brought to light by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Sir 
Henry Elliot. Most Persian medieval historians did not know of it and 
have been content to copy Barani. Barani wrote long after the events; 
he had a very erroneous knowledge of Deccan geography and on two 
important matters his memory deceived him and his errors have been 
repeated by all historians who have depended upon him. Malik Kafur 
did not go to Devagiri on his way to Warangal; it was not necessary. 
Secondly, Rama Deva was not dead when Kafur went there on his 
way to Ma abar; he was ahve and gave Kafur and his troops a warm 
welcome. 

However, there are two statements of Barani which deserve careful 
consideration. Malik Kafur had by now established his reputation and 
Alauddin put him in charge of the army that was to march to Warangal 
after giving him careful instructions, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

5 Fer&hta, who had studied the Dawal Rani and recomniends it to his readers, adds 
the following. Singhana had sent Bhillama without his father’s permission. When Alp 
Khan was unable to find Karan, he retired to the bank of a river to rest for two days. 
Some three or four hundred of his men obtained his permission to visit the famous 
Ellora Caves; in the course of their journey they saw a Maradia army, and presuming 
that it was hostile, they began to fight. But it was really Bhillama escorting Dawfd 
Rani. When her horse was wounded, one of her female attradants shouted: *This is 
Dawal Rani; have re^d for her honour.* She was immediately taken to Alp Khan. 

6 Khazaimd Futuh, 73-116; Isami, 281-83; Barani, 157-63; the late Professor 
Kridmaswami Aiyangai’s Introduction to Professor Habib's translation of KhaziHmtl 

{Campatg/ns of Alauddin Khidjl), XXI-XXVIII, in which he tries to interpret the 
route taken 1^ Malik Kafur; Ferisbta, 151-63; Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 193-200; Hodivala. 
251-55. 
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‘You are going to a far o£F land; do not remain there long. You 
must put in ^ your efforts to capture Warangal and overthrow 
Rai Rudra Deva, but if the Rai gives up his treasures, elephants 
and horses, and promises a tribute for the future, accept this 
arrangement and do not insist, for the sake of your reputation, that 
the Rai should present himself before you or that you should bring 
him to Delhi. Behave in a proper way towards the maliks and amirs 
and pay due regard to the dignity of the great commanders. Do 
not undertake any enterprise without consulting Khwaja Haji and 
the great maliks. Treat the soldiers with affection; there must be 
no unnecessary harshness or cruelty. Do not be guilty of any act 
or deed that may lead to trouble. Overlook small faults and 
peculations in the army. Keep yourself aware of all that is good 
and bad in the officers. Order tlie amirs not to hold meetings or 
go to each other’s camps. Further, in your treatment of the amirs, 
do not be so gentle that they become bold and disobedient or so 
severe that they become your enemies and begin to hate you. 
Apart from gold and silver, do not be severe in exacting the fifth 
of the spoils .7 If an amir wants to keep a few slaves or horses he 
has captured, leave them to him. If a malik or amir wants a loan 
for himself or his soldiers, take a receipt from him and advance 
him the money, kf a horse, whether belonging to an officer or a 
trooper, is stolen by a thief or killed in battle or perishes from 
some other cause, give him a better horse from the state-stables, 
but ask Khwaja Haji to keep a record in his office of the loss of 
all such horses, for this is necessary for the purpose of government.'^ 

Barani also gives us an idea of the arrangements made by Alaud- 
din for the rapid communication of official news. ‘When Alauddin 
sent an army on an expedition, it was his practice to establish post¬ 
stations (thanas) from Tilpat, which was the first stage, to the place 
where the armv was operating or till such place as die post-stations 
could be established. Fast-running horses were stabled at every stage, 
and through the whole route runners on foot {^hawas) used to sit at 
a distance of half a karoh or one-sixth of a karoh {dang-i karoh) from 
one another (to carry the mail to the next man). At every town on 
the way and at places where the horses were stabled, news-writers 

7 According to tbe Quranic law, ‘Allah and his Messenger’ were entitled to a fifth 
of the spoils and four-fifths went to the soldiers. But this law was meant for volunteers 
and not for enlisted soldiers, who were entitled to their salary both in peace and war. 
According to the tradition of the Delhi sultanat all things of value—^precious stones, 
cold, silver, elephants, horses, etc.—were the exclusive monopoly of the state; one-fifth 
ijf the rest, slaves, com, cattle and the like, went the soldiera. 

8 Barani, 8^-28, 
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were also stationed. Thus every day, or every second or third day, 
information of what the army was doing was conveyed to Sultan and 
the army was informed of the Sultan s welfare. Owing to this arrange¬ 
ment no false rumours could be spread either in the city or die 
army.*9 

The army started with the red canopy and the red pavilion on 
31 October 1309 (25 Jamadi I a.h. 709). Some indications of tlie line 
of march are given by Khusrau, but it is difficult to interpret them. 
Some of the cities mentioned by him are no more; also several other 
factors entered into the choice of the route of which we can form no 
idea now—^the availability of provisions, the attitude of the local 
inhabitants and their chiefs, and the condition of the roads. It will 
be best to follow Khusrau and leave unsettled questions for future 
investigations. 

After nine days the army reached Masudpur, which is named 
after king Mas‘ud.10 The army started to march again on 
13 November 1309 (Monday, 6 Jamadi II a.u. 709). The road was 
now very uneven, the rush of rain-water had caused fissures in die 
hill-sides, and there were hard rocks and thorny bushes. In the course 
of six days* march the army crossed five rivers by fords—^Jun, Cham- 
bal, Kunwari (Kuwari), Binas and BliojiH and reached Sultanpur, also 

9 Barani, 330-31. Since Qara Beg was with the army at Warangal, we cannot 
accept Barani’s story that he (Qara Beg) and Qazi Mughifuddin of Bayana were sent 
by the Sultan to Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya to find out what had happened as no news 
had arrived from the army for some forty days. 

10 The word pur in Persian means ‘son’ and In Hindi it means a 'city or town'. 
There could have been no ‘confusion’ in Khusrau’s mind about the matter as Profes¬ 
sor Hodivala (251) seems to think. But there is a clerical error, and the sentence is 
put right if we read the Persian text as follows: Wa dor an muqam, ki az Masud, 
pur-i badshah {Shamsuddin Iltutmish), nami gaslita ant —‘At this place which has 
become famous after Mas'ud, son of king (Shamsuddin lltutmisb).’ Khusrau wished to 
indicate the particular Mas'ud after whom the place was named and also his know¬ 
ledge of the two meanings of the word pur. The city has not till now been traced. 
Dr. Aiyangar says we will have to locate it near Bharatpur. 

11 These rivers have been written by Elliot as ‘Jun, Chambal, Kunwari, Niyas and 
Bahuji’. ‘Jun’, writes Professor Aiyangar, 'seems to be the small river that passes 
through Bayana to fall into the Jumna (XXIII)’. Chambal is too well-known to 
need discussion. Kunwari is now known as Kuwari. Elliot identified the Niyas and the 
Bahuji with the Sind and the Betwa, and Dr. Aiyangar follows him in this identifica¬ 
tion. It should suffice to quote Prof. Hodivala’s constructive arguments on the matter 
(251-52); ‘When everything is considered, it seems that Khusrau’s "Niyas” (or Binas) 
is meant for the “Nhoaj” and his "Bahuji” (or “Bhoji”) is intended for the “Pahuj”... 
Thornton tells us that the Nitta/ is one of the tributaries of the Kali Sind, the two 
streams meeting 35 miles below the Makundra Pass. (Gaz. 479, 524). The Obambal is 
a tributary of ffie Jumna. The Kunwari, Niwaj and Pahuj are all branches of the Sind, 
which itself is an affluent of, and falls into, the Chambal. The Pahuj rises in a lake 
about 25 miles south-west Jhansi and falls into the Sind.* 
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known as Irajpur.i^ Here there was a halt of four clays. On 25 Novem¬ 
ber 1309 (Sunday, 19 Jamadi II a.h. 709) the army began to move 
again across a stony road. After a journey of eleven days Kliandartd 
was reached on 5 December 1309 (1 Rajab 709). Here there was a 
halt of fourteen days so that a review of the anny might be held. "iTie 
leaders, maliks and distinguished men of the army used to assemble 
before the red canopy.* mien the army started again, it had to cross 
heights and depths and to wade through streams, large and small. 
The greatest river it had to cross was the Narbada, ‘which looked hice 
a survival of (Noali*s) Deluge*. ‘Eight days after crossing the Narbada, 
they reached Nilkantli*,i4 and as Nilkanth was within the frontiers of 
Devagiri, order was given that no hann was to be done to the houses 
and fields of the farmers. There was again a halt of two days for 
making inquiries about the road ahead. On 30 December 1309 (Tues¬ 
day, 26 Rajab 709) the marching-drums beat again; ‘the road rose 
and fell like the beats of a palpitating heart* and after great difficul¬ 
ties, for which there was no remedy, the road to Telingana was 
reached. 

‘The road now was tliinner than a guitar-string and darker than 
the hair of a beauty’s locks.* Kliusrau tries to give the impression of 
roaring torrents and of men and animals slipping down the hill-side; 
and then, to try the army further, clouds appeared to rain down their 
‘imperfect pearls*. Ultipiatcly, after crossing the hills, the army reach¬ 
ed ‘the precincts of Bijagarh’;i5 ‘it was a doab between two rivers, 
the Biliar and the Baragi, and the\' also found a land in which there 

12 ‘Tliis Irajpur’, Prof. Hodivala remarks, ‘is- an unsulved puzzi**. I suggest that it 
is Irich. It is a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is such 
as to give it a considerable importance. Irich h*cs 65 miles south-east and Chanderi 
105 miles south of Gwalior (2K).’ Baraui says that the amirs of Hindustan met Kafur 
at Chanderi, but Khusrau docs not refer anywhere to Chanderi. These amirs must 
have met Kafur at Irich. We have to ignore the ])lacos referred to by Barani and 
Ferishta because they assume, very incorrectly, that Kafur went to Warangal via 
Devagiri. 

13 It has been hitherto impossible to identify this place (Hodivala, 253 and Dr. 
Aiyangar, XXV). Dr. Aiyangar identified it with the railway junction, Kbanda, 
across the Narbada. But the difiSculty, as Prof. Hodivala points out, is that the Narbada 
was crossed after, and not before, Khanda. 

14 Dr. Aiyangar suggests that Nilkanth was somewhere near the Tapti (XXV). 

15 "Professor Habib on the basis of the British Museum manuscript (which was 
copied from an original writtmi eleven years after Khusrau’s death) writes Basiragarh; 
Elliot writes Bijanagar. “Basiragarh” is a misreading of “Bavagarh”, i.e. Wairagarb. It 
is now in Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, CP and is situated very close to the 
left bank of die Wain Ganga on a tributary of that river, called the Kabragarhi, about 
80 miles south-east of Nagpur.,., The names of the rivejs which formed the doab or 
interanmia are manifestly corrupt. The diamond mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by 
Ferishta (T. 323) and Abul Fazl (Ain, tr. II, 2.30).' (Hodivala, 25-1.) 
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were signs of a diamond mine*. Tliat very day, Malik Kafur, march¬ 
ing forward with some chosen horsemen, reached the fort of Sarbar,l6 
which is counted among the territories of Telingana. Without allow¬ 
ing tlie horses any rest, investment of the fort was ordered. Hie 
besiegers shot arrows and rawats inside the fort shouted ‘Marl MarV 
(Shoot 1 Shoot!). It appears from Khusrau's account that the rawats 
in the fort were taken unawares. ‘Some of them lighted a jauhar-fire 
and threw themselves into it with their wives and cliildren.* Tlie 
besiegers burst into the fort and the sword began to slay those whom 
the fire had spared. The remaining mucfaddams were prepared to die 
fighting, but then Kliwaja Haji intervened. Ananir, a brother of the 
muqaddam of the fort, who had disappeared, was found hiding in a 
field. He was brought and put in charge of the fort; ‘they gave life to 
this dead lamp of the Hindus so that he may put an end to the fire of 
disturbances'. Refugees from the fort found meir way to Warangal. 

The proper course for the rawats of Telingana, in case they had 
the support of the masses, would have been to wage a guerilla war 
throughout the land; even if popular support was not forthcoming, 
they should have organized resistance in separate areas by rapidly 
moving columns. Either plan would have succeeded, for the invading 
army had a limited time at its disposal and would have perished in 
an attempt to subdue the whole of Telingana. But the rawats made 
Kafur s work easy for him by flying to Rai Radia Deva at Warangal; 
the task of the invader, by this unwise move, was greatly simplified; 
he would get all he wanted by reducing a single fort. 

On 14 January 1310 (Saturday, 10 Sha'ban 709) the army marched 
from Sarbar and reached the cultivated fields of Kunarball^ on 
18 January (14 Sha‘ban). While the camp was being pitched, Kafur 
despatched a thousand selected horsemen to the suburbs of Warangal 
to find inteipreters. From among them two oflBcers and forty horse¬ 
men mounted the Anam KondalS Hill from which the houses and 

16 ‘Sarbar must be Sirpur—^Tandur, now in Adilabad district, Haidarabad State... 
Sirpur was tlie capital of the southern Cond kingdom before Bullalpur. Ballalpur 
itself was superseded by Chanda, after which ])lacc the kingdom itself came to be 
called and it is always mentioned under that name in the Mughal histories. Warangal 
is due south of Sirpur.* (Hodivala, 254-55). 

Ferishta and CHI (III, 112) are incorrect in bringing Kafur to Indur (modem 
Nizamabad), which is south-west of Warangal. 

17 Dr. Aiyangar says that Kunarbal may possibly be a village, Kunar, not far from 
Warangal, but a little to die south of it by south-west. This is unlikely as Kafur was 
north of Warangal. Prof. Hodivala is inclined to identify Kunarbal with Gurapalli in 
the district of Elgandol or Karimnagar. ‘Elgandol is less than 30 miles due north of 
Hannan Eonda.' 

18 According to Prof. Hodivala ‘the Anam Konda (or An Maklnda) of Khusrau is 
Hanpam Konda, which was the capital of the Kakitya rulers before Warangal' (255). 
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gardens of Warangal were clearly visible. They came across three 
Hindu horsemen, killed one of them witli a four>featliered arrow, and 
sent his body to the commander. Malik Kafur himself went round to 
inspect the fort in the heat of the sun. "On this day Khwaja Haji also 
carefully observed some strong positions of defence.* 

The fort of Warangal had two ramparts or fort-walls, each sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch. Pratap Rudra Deva resided in the inner fort, 
that had a rampart of stone. The rawats took tlieir posts in the outer 
fort, which was much more extensive and was protected by a mud- 
wall. ‘But this wall was so hard that no steel instrument could pierce 
it and a munjaniq-stone rebounded from it like a nut tlirown by a 
boy.’ The banners of the ganison were fluttering in tlic breeze and 
the rawats were busy in preparing stones for the munjaniqs and 
iradas and slings for shooting bricks. 

Next day (15 Sha'ban, 19 Januaiy) the tent of Malik Kafur was 
pitched on the Anam Konda Ilill and the royal pavilion before the 
gate of the fort. During the succec‘ding night Nasirul Mulk Sirajud- 
daulah Khwaja Haji with a lighted lamp personally assigned the 
sections of the army to their positions, so that the fort was complete¬ 
ly surrounded. ‘Every tunian (10,000 soldiers) was assigned 1,200 
yards and the circumference of the tents surrounding the fort was 
12,546 yards.’ A strong wooden wall {kath-garh) was constructed 
round the tents to secure tliem against attacks from the open countr 3 ^ 
Manik Deva, a muqaddam of tlie territoi)', made a midui^it attack 
during tlic full moon witli a thousand horsemen but it failed disas¬ 
trously. Some captives revealed that three elephants were kept at 
Dhamdum, a town among the hills six farsangs from Warangal. 
Malik Qara Beg Maisara was sent to seize them, but though they 
had been removed to anotlier place, he nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing them. 

The sabat and gafgaj were raised higher than the level of die 
fort, and the ditch in front of them was filled up. Tlie fort-wall, which 
was about a hundred cubits {dast) in breadth, was so broken on one 
side witli the blows of hard stones that it was now lower than the 
arm-pits of the Hindus while on the other side many doors were 
opened in it with the munjaniq-stones. The plan was to build a 
pasheb ‘from the middle of the ditch to the waist of the fort-wall so 
wide that a hundred men may be able to march on it abreast*. But 
this would take a lot of time. So a council of maliks summoned by 
Malik Kafur decided on immediate assault. Malik Kafur ordered 
every contingent {khail} to prepare its tall ladders and other equip¬ 
ment during the moon-lit night of 13 February (11 Ramazan) and to 
be ready for the attack next morning. When the sun was a spear high 
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on 14 February the war^drums gave the order for assault. Some sol¬ 
diers tried to climb up the fort-wall and others tried to dig up its 
foundation with their pick-axes, while munjanUfS shot stones from 
both sides. Khusrau s statement that ‘half the fort-wall or rampart 
flew up to die sky as dust while the other half fell to the ground hke 
ordinary earth' is an exaggeration, for it is contradicted by his state¬ 
ment that liy sunset the besiegers had seized a wing of the ram¬ 
parts*. After .hard struggles on 15 and 16 February the invaders suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the outer fort and planted their banners on its 
ramparts. Before them now was the second ditch and beyond die 
ditch the stone-fort, ‘with its walls so smooth that an ant could not 
climb them, its stones so artistically joined together that the point of a 
pick-axe would not dare to hann them and so beautifully constructed 
that no mimjaniq would have the heart to do them any injury*. The 
invaders were thinking of how to negotiate the ditch without any 
boats, when the war came to an end because Rai Rudra Deva, who 
had been guarding his treasure like the traditional Indian snake, 
decided to surrender. 

No historical importance attaches to the speeches Amir Kliusrau 
has composed for the two parties. The conversation was carried on 
in ‘the Hindi tongue, which is sharper than the Hindi sword {mohan- 
nad)\ but figures of speech, terms of Aristotelian logic and Persian 
words of double meaning (in which KhusraA delights) could not 
have been used. The Rai sent a golden image of himself with a chain 
round its neck in token of subniist.ion.i‘J He was iircparcd to pait 
with his treasures and promise a yearly tribute. He could give 20,000 
horses, both Indian and from overseas {hahri ica kohi\ and one 
hundred young and powerful elephants; ‘they were the mad ele¬ 
phants of Ma'abar and not the vegetarian elephants of Bengal*. He 
had enough gold to gild all the lulls of India and an enormous stock 
of precious stones of all varieties. After the Rai's hasiths or messen¬ 
gers had prostrated tlieir foreheads before the red canop)% tliey over¬ 
came Malik Kafur s hesitation b}^ reminding him of the Sultan’s order 
and swore by the head of Khizr Khan (that they would keep their 
promise) if the war was stopped. Kafur put back his sword in its 
scabbard, extended his right hand and struck the backs of the mes¬ 
sengers with the palm of his hand in token of his favours. 

During the night the Rai’s officers collected his treasures and 
brought them next morning before Kafur, ‘who was sitting on the 

19 According to the Hihazainul Futuh and Barani, Rai Rudra Deva did not come 
to Kafur personally. This seems to be correct and in consonance with the Sultan's 
directives. But in the Dauxil H<ini (70) Khusrau says that Kafur insisted on the Rai's 
coming and that he did come. 
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high place allotted to him by the Sultan, while tlie other officers took 
their customary seats and the nobles and commons collected toge¬ 
ther like stars’. In reply to Kafur’s question as to whether the Rai had 
sent all his jewels, his messengers replied: 'Among these treasures is 
a jauhar (precious stone) unrivalled in the world, though according to 
wise philosophers such a jauhar (substance) cannot even exist.’^o The 
work could not have been finished in one day, for Khusrau proceeds 
to tell us: 

‘When everything that the Rai had received in inheritance from 
his paternal and maternal ancestors was sent by him through 
messengers perfect in logic, the total was more than the minds of 
the wise could apprehend. Nevertheless, the minister of war {arz-i 
manwlik) stood before the jewels, divided them grade by grade 
and had every stone written down at its proper place.* 

The future tribute, Khusrau tells us jokingly, was to be ‘the Hindi 
figure one followed by ten zeros, each zero indicating a treasure, to 
be paid yearly to the agents of the Sultan. May God keep him alive 
till the Day of Judgement I* 

A review {arz) of the anny was held; it started its return journey 
on 20 March 1310 (16 Shawwal 709) and reached Delhi on 9 June 
1310 (10 Muliarram 710). On 23 June 1310 (24 Muharram 710) the 
Sultan’s black pavilion was pitched on the Chautra-i Subhani, near 
the Badaun Gate, and treasures carried on a thousand camels were 
reviewed. Arrangements were made so that the general public could 
also see the treasures. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF DWARA SAMUDRA AND 
M A ‘ A B A R 21 

By now, as Kliusrau remarks, tlic Mongols had been driven back 
to Ghazni and even their forward contingents had not the courage to 
cross die Indus. The empire of Alauddin extended from sea to sea. 

20 Khafi Khan, who had no access lo the Khaziiiiiul Futuh, declares on the basis 
of tradition that the Kuh-l Nur was brought from Warangal hy Malik Kafur. It is 
difficult to say when it got this name. JauJiar in Persian may mean either a precious 
stone or ‘substance’ as distinct from ‘attributes’. God is the Unique Substance {jauhur) or 
‘Necessary Existence’, but this stone (jauhar) is also unrivalled as a stone. 

21 The most, in fact the only, reliable authority about this campaign is the 
Khazalnul Futuh of Amir Khusrau, 112-72. Barani, 332-34, Isami, 285-90, and 
Perishta, Vol. I, 119-20, give some conect facts with a lot of inaccuracies. For 
modem works, see Dr. Aiyangar, Introduction to Prof. Habib’s translation of &e 
Khazainul Futuh, XXIX-XXXIX; Hodivala, 256-58; Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 201-21. 

It is not possible to point out the inaccuracies of all writers. But the following 
errors of medieval Persian writers should be noted. Dwara Samudra is written as 
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So he decided to send another expedition to (he Far South under 
Malik Kafur, who among other things expected to capture over 500 
elq>hants. The journey from Delhi to Maabar and back took a whole 
year. 

On 17 November 1310 (Wednesday, 24 Jamndi II 710) Ihc royal 
canopy was moved from Dellii. But it was first taken to the plain of 
Tankal on the bank of the Jumna, where the minister of war, Khwaja 
Haji, held a review for fourteen days. On 2 December 1310 (9 Rajab 
710) the drum beat for march in the morning and after twenty-one 
long stages the army reached Katihun.22 For seventeen days more 
(beyond Katihun) the army crossed high liills and deep valleys and 
three rivers, the greatest of which was the Narbada, till it reached 
Kliargaon.23 Here there was a stop of twenty days for a second 
review. All persons, present or absent, were counted. Twenty-three 
elephants sent by the Rai of Telingana as tribute joined the army 
here. On 29 January 1311 (Friday, 7 Ramazan a.ii. 710) the army 
started from Kliargaon, and after crossing the Tapti and other rivers, 
it reached Devagiri on 3 February 1311 (Thursday, 13 Ramazan 
A.H. 710). Rama Deva had made every possible preparation to wel¬ 
come the army.24 

Dhur Santandar; Savuutdar in Hindi means ‘the sea’; in rersian it alsu nieuiis tiic 
mythical salamander. We need not be surprised if rt'rsian*\M iters (including Khusrau 
and Ferishta) make the mistake uf diinkirig that Dwara Satniidra was near the sea. 
The name ol Farsu Rain Deva, the Dalavai, (chief of Pandarpur), is written as Paras 
Dev Dalvi, and dah in Persian means !a bucket*. The Sanskrit cira, meaning a 
warrior or hero, is written in Persian as biv, which means ‘a well’. Unfortunately, the 
names of two southern princes began with the word vlra —^Vira Ballala and Vira 
Pandya—and our writers are not sure whether by bir they are referring to a person or 
to a place. Bilal was also the name of a famous African Companion of the Prophet, 
who used to give the call to prayer. Lastly, deca in Sanskrit means ‘a god’, while its 
Persian equivalent, dco, means ‘a demon or a giant’. With so many words with a 
double meaning, it is not always easy to interpret Khusrau's allusions and figures of 
speech. Khusrau almost always refers to the army of l^clhi as the Turkish army, 
though the commander•in-chief was a Gujarati and the soldiers were drawn from aU 
sections of the Indian people. 

22 ’There is no place that is identified with anything like Katihun that Khusrau 
speaks of; at any rate there is nothing satisfactory so far. But having regard to the 
length of Rie march and the summary description, wc may possibly take it that the 
stage Katihun was somewhere near the region of Nagda.’ (Dr. Aiyangar). 

23 ‘I venture to say that "Ghargaon” is “Khargaon”, now in Niniar district. It lies 
on the Kundi river, a tributary of the Narbada, 'rhomtuu describes it as a decayed 
town with a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying 60 miles south of Indore. Khargaon 
lies about 25 miles east of the strong fortress of Bijagarh and Khafi Khan says that 
Bija^h was also called Khargaon.* (Hodivala). 

24 Khusrau is very definite about Rama Deva being alive at the time and of his 
welcoming the imperial army. It is unfortunate that so many writers, including Dr. 
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"He had ordered the city to be adonied hke paradise and every¬ 
thing nedeed by the army to be brought to the bazars. .. Eveiy bazar 
was planned on a different pattern. Money-changers (sarrafs) sat with 
large and small bags containing gdd and silver tankas. The cloth- 
merchants (bazzaz) could provide every fabric from bahar-i Hind to 

baward-i Khurasan _Fruits lay in heaps-Everyone could buy 

commodities at a just price. The Turks did not oppress the Hindus 
and the will of the Hindus was not opposed to the Turks. But the 
aimy was miablc to stay for more than tlirce or four days in Devagiri 
in order to arrange itself into formations of one thousand and ten 
thousands and to replenish its stocks. Rama Deva had instructed his 
frontier-chief, Paiasurain Deva, the Dalavai,2S to help the imperial 
army. Tlie Dalavai {Dalvi) sat waiting for it with his mouth open, like 
a bucket {dalv) which wishes to swallow the sea {samandar); also as 
Dalvi was a bucket raised up by die imperial oflficers, hd desired to 
draw the two birs (wells)—^Vira Ballala and Vira Pandya—along with 
the surrounding seas into a single cup.* 

Leaving Devagiri on 7 February 1311 (Wednesday, 17 Ramazan 
A.H. 710) che army reached Bandri (Pandarpur)26 in the territory of 
Parasuram in five days after crossing three rivers, Sini, Godavari and 
Binhur.27 Parasuram helped Kafiir in getting correct information and 
the following facts were revealed. The two rais of Ma abar used to be* 
of one mind {yak rai)r But then Sundar Pandya, the younger brother, 
‘for political reasons coloured his palm with the blood of his murdered 
father*, and Vira Pandya, the elder brother, leaving his two cities 
unguarded, marched with several thousand Hindus to flay alive the 
parricide. Hearing that the two cities were no longer protected by 
their Maha-rai, Ballala. Deva, tlie Rai of Dwara Samudra, marclied 
forward with the intention of plundering the bankers {mahajans) of 
the two cities. But then he heard of the imperial force and turned 
back to his capital. 

‘The responsibility, in such matters,’ says Kliusrau, ‘lies with the 
great maliks.* They decided that it was necessary to attack Ballala 
Deva before he could prepare his defences; so 10,000 soldiers were 

Aiyangar, who had the translation of the Kliazalnul FutuJi in his hands, follow Barani, 
whose memory had clearly failed him, and refer to Bama Deva as dead. 

25 This was his correct name according to Dr. Aiyangar (XXIX). 

26 Dr. Aiyangar pves Fandarpur as the correct name of the town. 'Fandarpur 
was probably the frontier station, and that was within the government of Parasuram 
Deva Dalavai. We have reference to an inscription of the Hoysala Vira Somesvara 
discovered here. It is, therefore, clear that Fandarpur was the frontier station between 
the two kingdoms of Ballala and Yadava.' (XXX). 

27 Pahnur in the original; Dr. Aiyangar calls it Binhur, and Professor Ilodivala 
calls it Bhima. 
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selected and led by Kafur to Dwara Samudra, They reached there 
after a journey of twelve days and surrounded it on 26 February 1311 
(Thursday, 5 Shawwal a.h. 710). *You see a strong fort surrounded by 
water and its name is Bir (well); there is water within a well {bir) but 
here is a well {hir) within water.’28 Next morning Kafur went round 
the fort and took his position before the main gate along with the 
leading maliks. 

On the night of Friday, after the night-prayer, the Rai sent an 
officer, named Gesu Mai, to inquire about the besieging force. Gesu 
reported that ‘the attack would be delivered next morning and the 
fort flattened like a prayer-carpet’. Khusrau has tried to guess the 
discussions witfiin the fort but he had no means of knowing them. 
However on the morning of Friday, Balak Deva Nayak with other 
messengers appeared before the royal canopy to plead for Ballala 
Deva’s life on the same terms as Rama Deva and Rudra Deva; he 
would give up all his treasures, horses and elephants in return for 
peace. At this place—and quite inconsistently with the plan of his 
whole book—Khusrau makes Kafur talk like a missionary as well as a 
plunderer. The Rai’s messengers were told: ‘My order from the Sultan 
for Ballala Deva and all other rais is this. First, I am to offer them the 
two negatives of the (Muslim) Oath of Affirmation—“There is no God 
hut Allah.” If they do not accept it, I am to pul the yoke of tribute 
{zimmah) on their necks; if they do not agree to this even, then I will 
put no burden on their necks, but free their necks even from the 
burden of their heads.’ Kafur had no authority to make the acceptance 
of Islam an alternative to plunder and tribute; and in any case it is 
Khusrau, and not Kafur, who is speaking. 

To prevent misunderstanding, the Rai’s messengers requested that 
two imperial agents be sent with them; this seemed a reasonable 
proposal and Kafur directed two Hindu Pramar hajibs (messengers) 
to go with them. Ballala Deva told them that he would keep nothing 
with himself except his sacred thread, ‘which is bound up with 
Hinduism and with which Hinduism is bound’. He also undertook to 
pay a yearly tribute in future. When this was reported to Kafur,''‘lie 
removed the notch of anger from his brow and put his bow on its 
rack’. Kafiu: had succeeded in his attempt of attacking Dwara Samudra 
before it could prepare to resist, and there was no bloodshed worth 
mentioning. 

28 It seems that Khusrau applies the term, Bir, to the fort, and Dwara Samudra to 
the city or to the whole tenitoiy of the Hoysalas. But this conclusion is contradicted 
;by his remark: 'After all this fort is known as Bfr and Dwara Samudra' (129-30).. He 
never ns^ the word Ht^ala and has no name lor the whole tenitoiy of Ballala Dm. 
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On the same morning^d Balak Deva Nayak, Main Deva and Jitmal 
with a handful of other messengers of the Rai came out of the fort, 
prostrated themselves before the royal canopy and offered thirty-six 
elephants. On Tuesday morning the Rai sent his horses. On Sunday 
morning after sunrise the Rai himself came out of the fort and was 
allowed to depart after he had prostrated himself before the royal 
canopy so that he ma^ send his treasures. The whole night was spent 
in collecting the Rais valuables and they were handed over to the 
o£5cers of the imperial treasury. Tn this capital, the four cities of 
which are four months* march (h-om Delhi), diere had to be a stop of 
twelve days so that the main army may catch up.30 The elephants of 
Dwara Samudra were sent to Delhi.’ Some later writers have said that 
Ballala Deva guided the Delhi army in plundering Ma abar and then 
came to Delhi. There is no authority for either statement. Kliusrau is 
silent on the point and his silence is significant. The officers of Ballala 
Deva would have been helpful guides in Ma‘abar, but they were just 
not available. 

On 10 March 1311 (Thursday, 18 Shawwal a.h. 710) the warriors 
started for Malabar. They had to negotiate a difficult route and every 
night they slept on ground more uneven than a camel’s back*. After 
a march of five days, when the frontier of Malabar was reached, they 
found a high mountain trying to protect the territory, but there was a 
pass on each side of it, one Tarmali, the other Tabar.*?! They pierced 
through the passes like an arrow and encamped on the sand-bank by 
the side of a river'^s (Kaveri). Then they reached a fort, called 
Mardi,33 which they took with the beat of dmms. On a Thursday in 
Ziqad34 (March) the army started from the bank of Kanvari (Kaveri) 
in the direction of Bir-Dhol'JS (Vira-Chola) in search of Vira Pandya. 

29 Khusrau does not say that it was the same morning, but says it was Friday, 
e Shawwal (27 February 1311). 

30 Malik Kafur reached Dwara Samudra ou the 5th of Shawwal and left it on the 
17th of the same month. 

31 Dr. Aiyangar is inclined to identify Tal)ar with Toppur, ‘a village where there 
is a little stream, which is called Toppur river’, ‘Tarmali is probably the Tarmangalan 
river, or a pass a little to the west of Tarmangalan.’ 

32 The river where they came for the night must have been the Kaveri.’ (Dr. 
Aiyangar). 

33 Mardi (courage) is used by Khusrau so that he may contrast it with Na-mardi 
(cowardice), which characterized its inhabitants. 

34 There is a clerical error here; the copyist has forgotten to write the date ^ven 
by Khusrau. 

35 The city of ‘Bir-Dhol’ is too important in this campaign to be ignored. Bit 
may mean ‘well* or Vira Fandya. Here it probably means the latter. Dhoi may have 
Ytaea used by Khusrau to mean 'dmwC in Hindi. 'Bir*l^)or may thus be ecpiated with 
the ’drum (or capital) of Vira Pandya’. Dr, K. S. Aiyangar writes;. ‘Unfortunately- for 
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Owing fo tlie civil war between the two brothers^ no resistance was 
possime; both could only think in terms of flight. Khusrau s account 
completely disproves the statement of some writers that one of the 
brothers sought the help the Delhi army. Kafur, as we shall see, 
struck against both bromers. 

When the imperial army neared Vira-Chola, Vira Pandya wished 
to fly to an island in the Arabian sea,'^ but for some reason this was 
not possible. So while the hostile army was in the suburbs of Vira- 
Chola, Vira Pandya and his rais prepared to escape. After sunset he 
fled to the city of Kabam-^7 and, after taking some men and money 
from there, he proceeded to the city of Kandur (Kannanur). But as he 
was unable to establish himself here also, he fled to the jungle of 
elephants and tigers. 

At Vira-Chola the army found a body of Musalmans, who were in 
the service of the Rai. But as the Rai had disappeared, they had to 
surrender; they deserved to be put to death as apostates, but it was 
decided to forgive them. 

When the imperial army, like a flood, entered Vira-Chola, it found 
that ‘the Bir (well) had fled and the Dhd (drum) was empty*. Then 
the Hindu-minded black cloud intervened with its Hindu rainbow, 
and Khusrau sums up the result: ‘You may say that the cloud was a 
curtain of destiny, which appeared before the* \'ictorious army, so 
that the fugitives may escape.’ There was a struggle between the 
rawats and the imperial army during the rain. ‘Then you saw bones 
on the earth.* 

The main army remained encamped at Vira-Chola, but in spite of 
the fact that the countryside was so flooded that ‘it was impossible 

us, Amir Khusrau uses the name Bir-Dhol once for the capital, another time for the 
ruler, and contributes to make confusion worse confounded. We have to take **Bir- 
Dhol” to be the equivalent of Vira-Chola. That would be all right if it is applied to the 
capital.* 

It is to be suspected that Bir-Dhol is a name invented by Khusrau, for lus relevant 
remarks in the Datval Rani are as follows: ‘Here also there was a great Rai, a pearl 
among Hindu crowned-heads. His rule extended over land and sea; he was a Brahman, 
named Sundar Pandya. He had made Patan (Masaulipatam) his residence, while his 
idol and temple were at Barmatpuii. He had a large army and many ships, both 
Hindus and Musalmans were in his service. When the Sultan’s army captured Patan, 
the misguided Rai lost his way.’ Here Patan is the capital of Sundar Pandya and, 
therefore, Bir-Dhol, or Thrum of Vira Pandya’ must be considered as a mere figure of 
speech invented by Khusrau for the occasion. He had no use for it in the Dawal RotU. 
Tatan*, however, is very indefinite for in Sanskrit it merely means *a city’. 

36 Khusrau frames a long conversation between Vira Pandya and the sea, but it 
has no historical value. 

37 ^bam (k-b-m) bos not yet been identified. 
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to distinguish a road from a well’, a contingent was sent in search of 
Vira Pandya. They saw a village where the Hindus had pitched 
their tents, like bubbles on the surface of water, but they vanished at 
the approach of the army. At midnight news was brought that the 
Rai was at Kandur^s (Kannanur) and the army started for that place 
in the rain. But the Rai was not tliere. ‘The Hindus were searching 
for their lost “head” and in the search they lost the “heads” they had.* 
Some of the rawats may have fought with the courage of despair. 
‘When the clouds cleared, one hundred and eight elephants loaded 
with treasures—^pearls and precious stones—^were discovered and 
handed over to the officers of the imperial trcasur\'.’ It was suspected 
that Vira Pandya may have gone to Jal-Kota39 (Water-fort), ‘the 
ancient city of his ancestors*. They started in haste for the place but 
persons coming from Jal-Kota said that the Rai was not there. He had 
taken refuge in the forest with a few followers and thus saved his life. 
It was necessary to find Vira Pandya for he alone could make a 
treaty binding on the territory, but the council of maliks decided 
that this was a hCpeless task and returned to Kannanur (Kandur). 

Next morning information was brought that there was a golden 
temple at Barmatpuri^o and that the elephants of die Rai were 
wandering round it like clouds round the sun. The army started for 
the place and reached it at midnight. Next morning they captured 
two hundred and fifty elephants. Kafur then turned to the golden 
temple, the roof and walls of which were studded with rubies and 
diamonds. The destruction and plunder was thorough. ‘The sword 
flashed where jewels had once been sparkling; where mire used to be 
created by rose-water and musk, there was now a mud of blood and 
dirt; and the stench of blood was emitted by ground once fragrant 
with musk.’ The golden idols, called Ling-i Mahadeva, were broken 
into pieces and the image of Narayana fell to the ground. Every 
attempt was made to discover buried treasures. The contingent then 
marched for the main camp at Vira-Chola and reached it on 3 April 


38 ‘Kandur is undoubted Kannanur on the northern liank of the Coleroon about 
six miles from Srirangum across the comparatively big river; Kannanur must have 
been a place of importance at the time, as that happened to be tbe Hoysala capital 
down to the time of Vira Ballala.’ <Dr. K. S. Aiyangar). 

39 'This must have been a strong fortress, which, in the centuries following, play¬ 
ed an important part, and which in the days of the British used to be called Deva- 
kotta, really Tivukotta, the fortress on the island, popularly spoken of as Tikotai, 
which is at the mouth of the Coleroon, but in those days extending perhaps north¬ 
wards to a considerable distance into the island which the river has forint there.’ 
(Dr. K. S. Aiyangar). 

40 Dr. Aiyangar identifies it with Brahmapuri-Chidainburain, because it bad a 
golden ceiling. 
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1311 (Monday, 13 Ziqad a.h. 710). The temple of Vira-Chola was dug 
up to its foundations. 

After ten (? four) days the red canopy began to move. On 7 April 
1311 (Thursday, 17 Ziqad 710) it reached the city of Kanum,4i and 
from there after five days it reached Mathura (Madura), the capital of 
the brother, Sundar Pandya. ‘The Rai had fled with the ranis, leaving 
two or three elephants in the temple of Jagnar’ (Sokkanatha).'*^ Kafur 
was so angry that he set fire to this temple. The story of Malik Kafur 
building a mosque at ‘Sit Band Ramisar’, and the Hindu rais having 
had the tolerance not to destroy it, is a later-day fabrication. It will 
be found in Ferishta. But had Kafur built a mosque, Malik Khusrau 
would have certainly referred to it. If there was a mosque at Ramesh- 
varam in Ferishta’s time, it must have been a construction of the suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 

Tile work of the army was over. According to Khusrau it had 
seized 512 elephants, 5,000 horses and 500 mans of precious stones. 
On 25 April 1311 (Sunday, 4 Zil Hij 710) the army started on its 
return journey. On 19 October 1311 (Monday, 4 Jamadi II 711) 
Alaiiddin held a public court (bar) to welcome Kafur and the oflBcers^ 
of the army. The great maliks and tikadar rais stood in rows and the 
proclamations of Bismillah (In the name of God I) and Hadakallah 
(May God lead thee aright!) resounded among the audience. ‘Tlie 
commander-in-chief, says Khusrau, “had rendd’ed a service which it 
is difficult to express in words and the amirs and great men with him 
had risked their lives in reviving , the traditions of holy war.* If we 
equate ‘holy war* widi ‘plunder*, then Ferishta is probably correct in 
saying that the treasures obtained by Alauddin exceeded those of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Except in Ma‘abar, where the rais could 
not be found, no temples were plundered. There can be no apology 
for aggressive force under any circumstances; still the strategy of the 
two campaigns of the Far South leaves us spell-bound. Alauddin got 
the two things he wanted—an acknowledgment of his over-lordship 
and the maximum of treasures with the minimum loss of life; while 
his wise and farsighted policy of non-annexation enabled Kafur to 
lead the most successful campaigns into the Deccan and the Far 
South during the middle ages. 

41 The main army must have started at least four days after it had been joined by 
the contingent; ‘ten’ seems a clerical error. Professor Aiyangar identifies Kanum with 
Kadambavanuiil. 

42 ‘Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, i.e. Vishnu, is 
discountenanced by Dr. Aiyangar, who assures us that “Jagnar” is a corruption of 
“Chokkanath” which is one of the alternative Tamil names of Siva or Sundraresha, the 
patron deity of the town of Madura.’ (Hodivala, 257), 
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MASSACREOFTHENEWMUSLIMSl 

Before the great Assembly met on 19 October 1311, the Sultan had 
terrified the country by a planned and wholesale massacre. I’he 
Sultan had appointed five officers with Kafur, whose duty it was to 
go forward and collect news in Maabar. One of these, a converted 
Mongol or New Muslim, Abaji Mughal, decided to join the Hindus 
and asked his interpreter to inform the Hindus of this fact. But the 
Hindu attack was unexpected and sudden and the inteqireter was 
killed by an arrow. When after three days Abaji returned to the main 
camp, Kafur imprisoned him. When the army reached Delhi, the 
Sultan ordered Abaji to be beheaded. This led to a conspiracy. 

"There were more than ten thousand New Muslims or Mongols in 
Delhi at the time.’ According to Barani some New Muslim amirs had 
been unemployed for years and their salaries and in aim, according 
to the rules of the treasury, had been greatly reduced. Since the 
Sultan came out to fly his hawks wearing only a cloak of one cloth^ 
and the persons with him were not armed, the conspirators hoped 
that two or three hundred Mongol horsemen would be able to kill 
the Sultan and his entourage and establish a government of New 
Muslims and their Indian followers. ‘When the welfare of the state 
was concerned,’ Barani remarks, ‘Alauddin had no regard for any 
restraint—either of religion or blood-relationship or the rights of 
others.’ The conspiracy was discovered by the Sultan’s agents and he 
issued a confidential order to his officers that all New Muslims in the 
empire, ‘who held /flgiVs’3 (fagir darand), were to be put to death on a 
specified day. Some twenty or thirty thousand New Muslims, most of 
whom were completely ignorant of the conspiracy, were put to death 
under this ruthless order and their women and children were reduced 
to destitution. 


1 Isami, 289-91; Barani, .231-32. 

2 Apparently because it was summer time or rainy season. No date is given by 
Isami or Barani, but the conspiracy must have taken place soon after the return of the 
army from Ma'abar. 

3 Barani, 331. Thus qualification (a copyist’s addition) is meaningless. All New 
Muslhns were put to death. Also the term, /ogir, belongs to the Mughal period and was 
not used in Barani’s days. 
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KHIZR khan’s marriages^ 

When Dawal Rani was brought to the imperial palace at the age 
of eight in 1307, Khizr Khan, who was ten years then, was told by his 
mother, at the Sultan’s instruction, that she would be his future bride. 
Khizr Khan was able to understand what this meant, but Dawal Rani 
was too young to understand anything. Still since the young prince 
was somewhat like her brother, and Dawal Rani felt at home with 
him, a deep love developed between them in consequence. But then 
the royal policy changed, possibly on account of the wishes of Kliizr 
Khan’s mother, and it was decided to marry Khizr to the daughter of 
his mother’s brother. Alp Khan. Three years were spent in prepara¬ 
tion for this marriage, which was celebrated with great pomp on 
2 February 1312 (Wednesday, 23 Ramazan 711). All senior olfi( (‘rs 
were required to attend, and Rai Rama Deva took the troubltJ of 
coming from Devagiri. The Rtikhsafi (departure? of the bride for tlie 
bridegroom’s house) took place on 9 April 1312 (1 Zil Hij 711). But 
since the marriage did not cure’ Khizr Khan of his love for Dawal 
Rani, his parents allowed him to be married to her at a private cere¬ 
mony, probably in the summer of 1315. Some time after this, Khizr 
Khan asked the poet, Amir Khu.srau, to write a maxnavi on his love 
and gave the poet a draft he had made. Tlie poet undertook the work 
and promised to do his best. Thus the famous ninsnavi, Dawal Rani 
Khizr Khan (also known as Ashiqah) saw the light. Khusraii says that 
he was engaged on the work for four months and some days, and that 
he finished it on 1 February 1316; The book was planned for presen¬ 
tation to Khizr Khan, the heir-apparent, and the bulk of the 
book assumes that Khizr Khan would be the next ruler.5 But while 
the work was proceeding, misfortunes overtook Khizr Khan, and 
Khusrau also became somewhat critical of his behaviour. Alauddin 
Khalji had died on 4 January 1316, and when the poet brought his 
work to an end, Khizr Khan was a blinded prisoner in the Gwalior 
fort. Later, probably after the death of Mubarak Shah, he added 319 
verses on the murder of the three princes at Mubarak’s order. So the 
masnavi, which had been planned as a romance, ended as a tragedy. 
On the basis of the internal^ evidence of tlie Dawal Rani we can 
safely say that Alauddin was able to continue his normal work till 
September or October 1315. The acute stage of his illness does not 
seem to have lasted long. 


4 Dawal Rani, 91-323; Isaoii, 314-24. 

5 See in particular Dawal (74). 
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MALIK KAFUR IN DEVAGIRl 

Some time after returning from Delhi, Rama Deva died and his 
son, Bhillama, rebelled against Delhi. Kafur, who seems to have been 
given the title of malik naib (regent or personal representative) 
some time after the Ma'abar campaign, was sent to suppress the 
rebellion and take temporary charge of the land.® When Malik Kafur 
had crossed the pass, known as Ghat-i Sagiin, Bhillama fled away and 
Kafur occupied Devagiri without bloodshed. Isami,7 who may have 
met some persons who remembered Kafur s regime, has the greatest 
praise for it. Kafur s great problem was to win over the Maratha 
chiefs and in this he succeeded, lie did not kill or imprison anyone, 
the people of the city found freedom under his protection... He sent 
letters guaranteeing peace to those who had been abenated and all 
the Maratha people came over to his side.... The justice of the ruler 
over a territory is like the monsoon shower over a garden.’ Apart from 
a week at Kampila, Kafur resided at Devagiri. Then he got urgent 
summons from Delhi to attend the marriage of the Sultan’s son, 
Shadi Khan, to another daughter of Alp Khan, and he reached Delhi 
in a week. 

THREE SUCCESSIVE CROUPS OF ALAUDDIN’s 
OFFICERS u 

Ruminating over the matter decades afterwards, Ziauddin Barani 
divided Alauddin’s oflScers into three successive groups .8 The -first 
group, among whom he enumerates Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Klian, Zafar 
Khan, Alp Khan, Malik Alaul Mulk, the (senior) Malik Fakliruddin 
Jauna Dad-hek, Malik Asghari Sardawat-dar, and Malik Tajuddin 
Kafuri, helped Alauddin to lay the foundations of his empire. Their 
competence could not be questioned. ‘By a shake of the bridle they 
could conquer a kingdom; conversely, by a wise and discerning 
measure, they could suppress a wide-spread disturbance.’ But accord¬ 
ing to the external judgement of men, they were responsible for the 
murder of Sultan Jalaluddin and they did not survive for more than 
three or four years under the now regime. Barani forgets to note that 
Alp Khan was an exception. 

Tlie second group of Alauddin’s officers also consisted of com¬ 
petent men, such as Malik Ilamiduddin and Malik A'izzuddin (sons 

6 The Khazainul Futiili never refers to Kafur as the malik naih. Malik mU) or 
naib-i mulk may In* considered as equivalent to the term regent. Its Mughal efjuiva- 
lent is vakil, the title taken hy Bairam Khan. 

7 Isomi, 325-27. 

8 Barani, 331-38. 
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of Ala Dabir), Malik Aiiiul Mulk Multaui, Nizamuddlii Ulugh Khan 
(governor of Jalor and brother of Alp Khan), Malik Sharaf Qaani and 
luiwaja Haji. ‘Malik Hamiduddin was naib-i vakildar,^ Malik A'izzud- 
diu was dabir-i mamalik, Malik Sharaf Qaani was mih wazir and 
Khwaja Plaji was naib-i arz; owing to these dignified ofiiccrs the four 
ministries (commerce, secretariat, revenue and war), on which all the 
general and detailed affairs of the government depend, were so 
efficient tliat the like of it has not been reported during any otlicr 
age or generation/ 

During the last four or five }'cars of his reign, Alauddin was 
infatuated with Malik Naib and made him the senior officer of the 
empire. Hamiduddin and A'izzuddin were dismissed and Sharaf Qaani 
was put to death; so out of the four ministries no dignity remained 
except with the ministry of war. Bahauddin Dabir, who was given 
the title of Umdatul Mulk, was a stupid minister. ‘Alauddin kept 
experienced ministers and officers at a distance from himself and 
entirely gave up the habit of discussion and consultation. He desired 
that the authority of tlic state should be concentrated in the hands of 
his family and its servants, and that all matters of general policy as 
well as details should depend upon his own individual will. So he 
began to commit errors in the affairs of the government.’^^ 

After making his habitual statement that the administration was 
being ruined by the appointment of the Io>^-born, Barani adds: 
‘Though in the last years of Alauddin’s reign Malik Qiran amir-i shikar 
and Malik Qara Beg had great honour and dignity before the throne, 
still they held no assignments or offices; they were elevated, lonely 
figures.' So far as the last group of Alauddin's officers is concerned, 
Barani’s statement suffers both from mis-statement and over-exaggera¬ 
tion. There was no element of homosexuality in Alauddin's character; 
and though Kafur was a eunuch, there was nothing wrong in Alaud- 
diii’s relations with Kafur, apart from the fact that since Kafur, unlike 
all other officers, had no family or followers, the Sultan had a greater 
trust in him. Alauddin, most unwisely, thought he could trust Kafur 
when his own family seemed to fail him. Alauddin had plenty of 


9 The copyists often make the mistake of writing ditoan-i risaht, which means the 
ministry of concspondence and is the same thing as the diwan-i imha (secretariat), for 
the diwan-i riyasat or ministry of industry and commerce. The term dabir means 
secretary. Now A’izzuddin was appointed to help his father, who was naib-i diwanri 
insha (or dabir-i tmtmUk) and would naturally succeed him. But 'the ministry of com¬ 
merce, according to Barani, had been assigned to Yaqub Nazir. Malik Hamiduddin 
must have succeeded him as commerce minister, though Barani still calls him by his 
old title, naih-i vakUdar (officer in charge of matters to Ix' placed before the ctiurtK 

10 Barani. 331. 
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genuinely loyal officers in the last years of his life. As we shall see, 
mey and their succe^ors succeeded in maintaining the sultanat for 
three generations more; and even after the central government had 
completely collapsed, Alauddin s traditions were visible in the admin¬ 
istrations of the provincial dynasties of the fifteenth century. But 
during the twenty years of his rule, Alauddin had taught his officers 
to understand their proper place and had effectually prevented the 
growth of a corporate spirit. His great officers, in their turn, played 
for security. They would obey the occupant of the throne, but diey 
would take no initiative in king-making or in palace revolutions. The 
Sultan they loved and respected may be dying, but none of them 
would take the responsibility for his treatment from fear of being 
accused of his deam. 

So in his last days, when periods of unbearable pain alternated 
with fits of unconsciousness, the Sultan was left with Malik Naib 
Kafur as his sole adviser; and Kafur, whose career as an administrator 
and the successful commander of five great campaigns had hitherto 
been irreproachable, ineffectually sought to avoid the destruction that 
awaited him by trying to obtain complete control of the state by 
unpardonable intrigues and crimes. Since the highest officers of die 
state were neutral in matters which they considered to be the Sultan’s 
personal affairs, two parties inevitably grew up in the palace. On the 
one hand was Alp* Khan, governor of Gujarat, and his sister, 
Malka-i Jahan; their position had been strengthened by the fact that 
both the heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, and his younger brother, Shadi 
Khan, had been married to Alp Khan’s daughters. Between Alp Khan 
and Malik Naib Kafur, Barani tells us, there was a bitter life and 
death struggle. We are not told of the causes of this liatred’, but it 
increased daily. It was clear that if Alp Klian’s party came to control 
the throne, it would give short shrift to Kafur. 

ALAUDDIN’s last DAYS; MURDER OF ALP KHAN; 
KHIZR DISINHERITED AND IMPRISONED 

It is difficult to say what Alauddin’s complaint really was; Barani 
calls it istisqa (dropsy), Amir Khusrau suggests that it was a disease 
of the liver, and Isami, confining himself to external symptoms, says 
that the Sultan had grown lean and weak and that excessive pain 
began to affect his judgement and to bring on recurring fits of uncons¬ 
ciousness. 'Excess of pain*, says the poet, ‘drives a man mad; inevitably 
he becomes negligent and careless.’ Ferishta, on the basis of the 
originals, has briefly depicted the situation. ‘As Khizr Khan and 
Malka-i Jahan were devoting themselves to interminable feasts and" 
celebrations and did not care about his nursing and treatment, the 
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Sultan attributed his illness to their negligence and his heart was 
deeply alienated from them/ Khizr Khan had his amusements—^feasts, 
drinking parties, polo, elephant-fights. A lot of undesirable companions 
had c'oTlected round him, and Amir Khusrau has no hesitation in 
telling us that the character of the hero of his poem had greatly 
degenerated. His mother also spent her time in arranging functions 
so dear to uneducated purdah-women—^marriage ceremonies, circum¬ 
cision ceremonies and the like. ‘The one thing that never drew their 
attention was Sultan Alauddin and his illness, and every day they 
were guilty of some act that increased his resentment and suspicion.’ 
So the Sultan summoned Malik Naib from the Deccan and Alp Khan 
from Gujarat and was pleased by their rapid arrival. 

After the conquest of Chitor, Alauddin had appointed Khizr Khan 
his heir at an age when his capacities could not have been tested, 
and he had a deed to this effect signed by his senior officers. So every 
one felt sure that Khizr Khan would succeed his father. But Khizr 
Khan’s character was ruined by his environment and upbringing, and 
it was obvious that a young man so devoted to pleasures at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen would be incapable of shouldering the burden 
of the empire. When the )'oung prince ignored his father during his 
illness, Alauddin began to have second thoughts. Alp Khan and Kafur, 
on reaching Delhi, must have realized that the Sultan would not last 
long. In the struggle tliat followed Kafur had two clear advantages. 
As vialik naib he had the legal authority of governing the empire on 
behalf of the Sultan; in this context it has to be remembered that 
many great imperial offieers had been his subordinates. Secondly, 
while Alp Khan came to pay his formal respects to the Sultan as a 
great officer of the realm, Kafur as a devoted slave lived on the ground 
floor of the palace and t(K>k charge of the Sultan’s sick-room and his 
treatment. But he proceeded cautiously. Ilis first advice to the Sultan 
was to order Alp Khan to go back to his province, and since Alp 
avoided or disobeyed the order, Kafur was able to put all sorts of 
suspicions into the Sultan’s mind. At this stage Khizr Khan, who had 
sworn to go on foot to pray at the graves of the saints of llastinapur 
for his father’s recovery, decided to fulfil his vow. But he went on 
horseback and disgusted every one by taking with him a party of 
musicians and dancing girls. ‘The locks of beautiful girls were con¬ 
stantly in his hands’, says Khusrau, ‘as rosaries are in the hands of the 
pious/ll 

During his absence Alp Khan was killed. Barani says that Kafur got 
an Order of the Sultan for putting Alp Khan to death. Isami says that 


11 Dmoal Bard, 236. 
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die Sultan refused to give such an order, but left the decision to Kafur 
in responsibility to God and his own conscience. Thereupon Kafur, 
who was much the stronger of the two, killed Alp Khan in a personal 
struggle not far fiom the Sultan’s bedroom and ordered his corpse 
to be wrapped in a carpet and buried. Stem orders were then sent 
to Khizr Khan, who was at Meerut. He was required to return all die 
‘sultani symbols* {alamaiha-i sultani), which had been given to him 
as heir-apparent, without delay—the chatr (canopy), the durlmsh 
(baton), the elephant and the banner. The territory between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas was assigned to him so that he may forget 
the death of Alp Khan in hunting and other amusements. He was to 
fix his headquarters at Amrolui and remain there for two months and 
not to come to DeUii unless called. Khizr Khan sent back the sultani 
symbols’ with Malik Husamuddin and proceeded to Amroha. But after 
staying for two or three days there, he decided to return to Delhi 
without permission. Alauddin first embraced him aflFectionately, but 
as he was not prepared to see his orders slighted, he directed Khizr 
Khan to be taken as a prisoner to Gwalior after extracting all sorts of 
fearful oaths from Kafur—^‘by God, by the Prophet, by the shariat, 
by the Faith, by the Sultan’s salt and by the sword’—that he would 
not injure the prince’s eyes or take his life. Tlie prince and a number 
of women, including Dawal Rani, were put into litters {dolas) and 
taken in two days to Gwalior. The punishment of Kliizr Klian, accord¬ 
ing to Khusrau, worsened Alauddin’s condition.i2 

Kamaluddin Gurg, governor of Siwana, was directed to put 
Nizamuddin Ulugh l^an, the governor of Jalor and brother of Alp 
Khan, to death. After he had performed this task, he was asked to 
proceed to Gujarat, where the army, which was lo)'al to Alp Khan, 
had rebelled under Haider and Zirak. The rebels captured Kamal¬ 
uddin Gurg and killed him with excruciating tortures. The Rana of 
Chitor rebelled about the same time, and in the Deccan Hir]^)al Deya, 
son-in-law of Rama Deva, collected his soldiers and captured several 
thanas, Malik Dinar Shuhna-i Pil was then sent to Gujarat. The rebels 
tore up the Sultan’s letter and killed his messenger; and Malik Dinar 
returned from the frontier of Gujarat on hearing of the Sultan’s death. 

Isami’s account leaves upon one the impression that Alauddin left 
the decision of all matters to Malik Kafur and prepared himself quietly 
for his coming end. But Khusrau and Barani tell us that his mind was 

12 Both Amir Khusrau {Dawal Rani, 233-54) and Isami (329-35) give an account 
of the struggle round the sick-bed of the dying Sultan. Khusrau is more reliable as he 
must have heard in the court-circles of all that happened from day to day. But he is 
primarily concerned with the fale of Kliizr Khan, Isami, on the other hand, gives us 
the most rational account of what happened. 
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greatly disturbed. ‘Three elements of great force’, the former states, 
‘were struggling within him—love for his son, disease and ill-temper. 
All these elements took possession of his liver, and death ended the 
conflict.T^ 

One day, according to Isami, Kafur convened a meeting of the 
great civil and military officers by the Sultan’s bedside. It was decided 
that Shihabuddin Umar, a son of Alauddin by Jathyapali, daughter of 
Rama Deva, who was about six years and some months, should 
succeed the Sultan and that Kafur should have the post of naih or 
regent. ‘While the discussions were going on the emperor had physi- 
eallv collapsed and his tongue had become red owing to his illness. lie 
could not say a word during the meeting owing to his unconsciousness 
and weakness. Nevertheless, all those present decided that silence 

gives consent.*l4 

Alauddin died late at night on 4 Januar\’ 1316 (6 Shawwal 715). 
Malik Naib took the ro}'al ring from the dead Sultan’s fingci' and gave 
it to Siimbul with orders to proceed immediately to Gwalior. He was 
to use the ring as his authority for taking charge of the fort and 
directing the governor to come to Delhi. As soon as his control of tin? 
fort was complete, ho was to blind Khizr Khan and return. IIk' high 
post of amir-i ha\ih was to be Sumbul’s reward for this iK'farions deed, 
which was duly exeeuted.15 After despatching Sumbul, Kafur shed 
some showy tears, brought the bod\' of the Suftan towards the; end 
of the night out of the Siri Palac*e and buried it in his mausoleum, 
outside the Jama Mosque, which had already been constrncted.l^^ 

SULTAN SHIHABUDDIN U M A K ; » E (; I M K OF 

MALIK K A F U «17 

On the day after Alauddin’s death, Malik Naib conveiu'd a 
meeting of the maliks and amirs and placed Shihabuddin Umar on 
the throne. He read before them a deed according to which Alauddin 
had disinherited Khizr Khan and appointed Shihabuddin as his 
successor. All the sons of the late Sultan—Mubarak Khan (tlie eldest), 
Shadi Khan, Farid Khan, Usman Klian, Muhammad Klian, Abu Bakr 
Khan—^werc ordered to kiss the feet of the new king. Malik Naib 
ordered all the four ministries—^revenue, secretariat, war and com- 

13 Dawal Rani, 259. 

14 Isami, 335-36. 

15 Dawal Rani, 260-64. The correct date of Alauddin’s death is given in the 
Dawal Rani, 259. 

16 Barani, 369. Neither the Jama Mosque nor Alauddin’s mausoleum can be found. 
Their foundations are probably covered by one of the mounds in Siri. 

17 Barani, 272-77; Isami, 337-44; Ferishta, 123-24. 
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merce—to maintain all the laws and regulations of Sultan Alauddin; 
further the o£Scers of all the ministries were to take orders from him 
on all matters of policy and details in the same way as from the late 
Sultan. During the thirty-five days of power that were granted to him, 
Kafur used to hold eveiy morning a snort court-ceremony on the roof 
of the Hamr Sutun Palace; then he sent the boy-king to his mother, 
dismissed the courtiers and came to his chambers on the ground floor, 
where the officers met him to take his orders. The transition of power 
into Kafur s hands had been fairly smooth, and in the only big enter¬ 
prise he took in hand, he was obeyed. On leaving Devagiri he had 
handed over charge to Ainul Mulk Multani. He now sent an order 
to Ainul Mulk asking him to return with all his soldiers to Delhi. This 
would enable a prince of the old dynasty to seize the realm. But that 
was not Ainul Mulk’s concern; he obeyed Kafur’s order. While he was 
marching north he got another message informing him that he had 
been appointed governor of Gujarat and asking him to suppress the 
Gujarat rebels. Ainul Mulk turned in that direction. But when he was 
near Chitor, he heard that Malik Kafur had been killed and he and his 
officers decided to stay where they were. 

Firuz Shah in his Futuhat refers with respect to Kafur, whose 
mausoleum he had repaired. It is significant that Malik Kafur mot 
witli no resistance and had he adhered to the two great principles 
that were expected* of him—^respect for his masters family and 
government of the country in consultation with the great maliks—^hc 
had a fair chance of survival. But by the side of Alauddin's death-bed, 
tlie great commander of the campaigns of the Far South had degene¬ 
rated into a very cheap type of intriguer. He began to strike against 
his master s family, and it was feared that at some great assembly 
{bar) he would capture all the Alai nobles and put them to death. 
But what he actually accomplished was atrocious enough. On the first 
day of his power he ordered his barber to carve out the eyes of 
Shadi Khan, the uterine brother of Khizr Khan. Malka-i Jahan, 
Alauddin’s senior wife, was deprived of all her property and jewels 
and tlirown into a corncr.18 Kafur fcuired a revolution from the 
supporters of Khizr Khan and was planning their overthrow. It was 
for this reason, perhaps, that he only imprisoned Mubartik Khan, who 
was of about the same age as Khizr Klian, and did not immediately 
blind him. Ferishta says that in spite of being a eunuch, Kafur married 
the daughter of Rai Rama Deva, Jhatyapali, probably because being 
the Sultan’s step-father would give him a status. 

The members of the late Sultan’s bodyguard, called paiks', who 

18 We later find her in the Gwalior fort. 
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had the status of commanders of fifty and hundred, saw Kafur con¬ 
fabulating with his fellow-conspirators after the gates of the palace 
were closed, and led by four of their leaders—Mubashshir, Bashir, 
Saleh and Munir—^they decided that, regardless of the consequences 
to themselves, it was their duty to prevent the further destruction of 
their deceased master’s family by putting Kafur to death. Kafur got 
suspicious of the conspiracy and summoned Mubashshir to his room. 
Mubashshir insisted on going in armed—this was his special privilege 
before Sultan Alauddin—and struck Kafur with his sword. His 
companions then entered and cut off Kafur’s head. They also killed 
two or three gate-keepers, who tried to protect Kafur, and then 
proceeded to Mubarak Khan’s prison and cut off his bonds. When the 
great officers of the state came next morning, they found Malik Kafur 
dead and Mubarak Khan available. ‘Kafur’, the poet Khusrau 
remarks, ‘had sworn by the sword and the salt; so the salt became a 
sword and cut off his head.’ Nobody regretted what had happened. 



VIIL QUTBUDDIN MUBARAK SHAH KHALJI 

REGKNCY, ACCESSION AND EARLY POLICYI 

When the nobles assembled in the court next morning, 2 they 
oflFered the vacant post of regent or naih-i mulk to Mubarak Khan. 
The latter wished to be excused; his position as regent would be 
impossible and his life would be unsafe; they should allow him to 
go with his mother to another country. Nevertheless, the argument of 
the nobles was convincing and he allowed himself to be persuaded, 
rhe late Sultan had appointed a boy of six to be his successor; it was 
a great error but they had all accepted him, and the error could not 
be rectified immediately. Mubarak should work as regent for some 
time and then they would do the needful. Mubarak, after working as 
regent for some weeks, complained that Jhatyapali, die mother of 
boy-Sultan and daughter of Rama Deva, had tried to poison him. 
Shihabuddin Umar was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior and blinded, 
but no step seems to have been taken against Jhatvapali. Mubarak 
ascended the throne with full pomp on 18 April 1316 (Sunday, 24 
Muharram 716).3 Malik Kafur had insisted on enforcing all the laws 
and regulations of Alauddin; we are not told of Mubarak’s policy as 
regent but he seems to have inaugurated no policy of his own till 
after his accession. 

Barani sa^^s that Mubarak at the time of his accession gave the 
impression of being ‘a virtuous prince’, and we can hardly blame him 
for the first harsh measure of the reign. The guardsmen or paika, who 
had slain Kafur, completely forgot their position. They claimed to 
have put Mubarak on the throne; they took precedence over the great 
nobles in coming tumultuously and offering their salaam to the throne 
first; they wanted scats and robes of honour of the same grade as the 
greatest officers. Mubarak, who was under no personal obligation to 
them, ‘ordered them to be separated from each other, taken to the 
neighbouring towns and beheaded’.*! 

1 Isaini, 344-47; Barani, 379-89. 

2 None of our authorities give the exact date of the murder of Nfalik Kafur, who 
remained regent for a month (Isami) or for thirty-five days (Barani). When the poet 
Khusrau brought the main part of his Dawal Rani to an end on 1 February 1316, 
Kafur was alive, for his murder is only mentioned in the 319 verses the poet added 
to the hook after Mulrarak Shah’s death. 

3 Nuh Sipahr, 51. 

.4 The stories about Mubarak appealing to the paih and of his mother appealing 
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One of the first efforts of the new Sultan was to win popularity 
for the new regime, though this could only be done by overthrowing 
the immense structure of Alauddin’s et^onomic laws and regulations, 
every one of which (to quote Ferishta) had ‘a wise and beneficent 
object in view’. On the day of his accession he ordered all those whom 
Alauddin had imprisoned—^some 17,000 or 18,000 in number—to be 
set free, whether they had been guilty of political offences or 
corruption. Some of them had been in prison for so long as twenty 
years and none of them had any hope of becoming free again. Natu¬ 
rally they wer(j very grateful to the new king. In the later days of 
Alauddin petitions from the needy had been forbidden; Mubarak 
ordered them to be received again, and his orders very often werc^ 
according to the wishes of the petitioners. ‘During the four s cars and 
four months of his reign, the grants of the Saiyyids and the ulaina 
were increased; the salaries of the soldiers were also increased; many 
people got back the villages and lands which in the reign of Alauddin 
had been taken back into the khalisa; new salaries and livelihood- 
grants were also given. Owing to his innate good nature, the Sultan 
removed all severe taxes and harsh demands, along with kicks, blows, 
bonds and chains, from the ministry of revenue.’S The economic 
regulations of Alauddin vanished into thin air. The price of handsome 
young boys, beautiful eunuchs and ravishing slave-girls rose to five 
hundred, one thousand and even to two thousand tankas. The price of 
grain and commodities rose and the regulations of the Sem-i Adi 
completely collapsed. Wages increased fourfold. The pay of a servant, 
which used to be ten or twelve tankas, now rose to seventy, eighty 
and even one hundred tankas (a year). The Multani merchants began 
to devote themselves to their private business. Merchants and shop¬ 
keepers could now transact their business as they liked. Tliough 
Alauddin’s prohibition of intoxicants was continued by the Sultan, the 
order was evaded in many ways and liquor was brought into the city. 
Naturally people who had gained by the change cursed Alauddin and 
blessed the new ruler. 

‘Sultan savs Barani, ‘enforced none of the niles and 

regulations of Alauddin Khalji, but as the officers of the late Sultan 
remained at their jiosts, and extensive territories were in their charge, 
the governments of the provinces became finn in the first year of the 
reign. No trouble or disturbance arose on any side and the hearts of 
the people were reconciled to his government.’ There were, of course, 

for the prayers of the mystic, Shaikhzada Jam, are later-day fabrications. According 
to Barani and Isami, the paiks murdered Kafur on their own initiative and out of 
regard for loyalty to .Sultan Alauddin’s salt. 

5 Barani, 382-83 et seq. 
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some new appointments and titles. Malik Dinar, the shuhna-i pil of 
the late Sultan, was given the title of Zafar Khan; later on the Sultan 
married his dau^ter. The Sultan's mother’s brother {noyai)y Muham¬ 
mad Maulana, was given the title of Sher Khan, but we are not told 
of his being appointed to any oflBce. Maulana Ziauddin, son of Mau¬ 
lana Bahauddin, the calligraphist, who had taught calligraphy to the 
Sultan, was appointed smr-i jahan with the title of Qazi Khan and 
the privilege having his spears tied with golden banners {hand-i zar). 
Malik Qara Beg, one of the most senior officers of the late Sultan, was 
given about fourteen offices, and some of his sons were also appointed 
to high posts. 

THE PROBLEM OF HASAN BARADU AND THE 
DEGENERATION OF THE SULTAN 

Qutbuddin had just missed being blinded and killed, and when 
he ascended the throne he had a genuine regard for human suflFering. 
But as his position became stable, he attributed his selection to Divine 
choice and took the title of Khalifatullah —‘Representative of God’— 
which we find inscribed on his coins. Since the Pious Caliphs of Islam 
had only claimed to be Khalifas (Successors or Representatives) of the 
Prophet, Mubarak’s claim was puerile and stupid. But it explains to us 
how his mind moved. He is said to have asked his courtiers: ‘Did any 
of you expect me to succeed to the throne?’ And when they replied in 
the negative, he asserted that God had placed him on the throne and 
He alone could remove him. Apart from the economic regulations, the 
maintenance of which was beyond his power, Mubarak adhered to the 
policy of his father. But he would not, perhaps he could not, control 
his passions. 

It is impossible to understand the character of Mubarak unless we 
start from me thesis that he was a bom sexual pervert—^both an active 
homosexual and an active heterosexual. He could easily satisfy his 
heterosexual desires, for there was no lack of women in the Sultan’s 
haram. Isami tells us that whenever the Sultan went on a campaign, 
the choicest young women of the haram rode bv his side. Even his 
homosexual desires would not have brought his min had he chosen 
passive homosexual perverts of the proper type. He had the whole of 
India to choose from and his officers could have done the needful. 
Unfortunately, he fell in love with two uterine brothers,® Hasan and 
Husamuddin, who were normal young men, but who had to act as 
passive homosexuals, because it was only by submitting to the Sultan’s 

8 Barani again and again calls Hasan ‘illegitimate’, but this with our great historian 
was only a term of abuse. 
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sexual demands that they could maintain their status and position. 
Mubarak s choice was Hasan, but when Hasan was not available, 
Husamuddin took his place. There was nothing secret about the 
affair, for Mubarak used to hug and kiss Hasan in public. Barani 
imagines scenes of coition for whidh there is no evidence, but which 
are proved by their consequences. It was inevitable that the Sultans 
sex-desire should increase because it was only partially satisfied by 
the two brothers; while they, on their part, were put in such a shame¬ 
ful position that they considered killing him to be justified. 

Here an error has to be removed. Tughluq Nama, the last work of 
the poet Amir Khusrau, is devoted to the history of the two months 
of struggle which enabled Ghiyasiiddin Tughluq to ascend the 
throne. This work has now been published, but since it was not 
known till our generation, we need not investigate the errors of 
medieval historians who have been misled by the clerical errors of 
Barani. According to the poet, Khusrau, the two bothers belonged to 
a military caste or group called Baradu. ‘The Baradu is a (warrior- 
group) of Hindus, whose virtue (sifat) is that they know how to sell 
their own heads as well as to sever the heads of their enemies. This 
group is always with the (Hindu) rais, for they are prepared to sacri- 
fic^e their lives for their rulers .’7 

The Baradu, whether Rajput or not, were probably an all-India 
caste-group who specialized in acting as body-guards and protectors 
of the Hindu chiefs. We have no ground for treating them as a menial 
class or confining them to Gujarat.® 

When Ainul Mulk Multani conquered Malwa in 1305, the two 
uterine Baradu brothers, Hasan and Husamuddin, came to Delhi as 
slaves and were brought up by Malik Shadi, the naib-i khas-i hajib 
of Alauddin Khalji. ‘Mubarak fell in love with Hasan. Even in Ae 
first year of his reign the Sultan promoted him to full honours with 
the title of Khusrau Khan. In the reckless ignorance of youth, the 
Sultan gave the iqtas and the army of the late Malik Naib to this 
Baradu boy, and incited by his passion {hawa) he also assigned the 

7 Tu0duq Namn, lines 337-38. 

8 Barani does not explain who they were, But Husamuddin, when governor of 
Gujarat, collected his Baradu relations there along with ‘all the famous Baradus of 
Gujarat’. A careless reading of this sentence has given the impression diat the Baradus 
were Gujaratis, and the author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari, misled probably by a similarity 
of sound, declared them to be a ‘servant-class' (khidmaHa) caste of Gujarat.’ Sir 
Syed's text of Barani calls them Parwars or Barwars; Rrofessor Rashid’s text calls them 
Bara’u. In the Tu^luq Nama the word Baradu is very clear, but the word Bara’u 
would also satisfy the demands of rhyme and metre. Hasan Baradu, it has to be 
observed, was not bom in Gujarat and never went there. 
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wizarat to him.'9 As to the relation of the two, Barani, whose ten¬ 
dency to use abusive language needs no comment and who in his 
desire to clarify matters leaves little to the imagination of his readers, 
goes on to state: ‘Owing to the iotoxication of youth and his over¬ 
powering sex-desire, he was so enamoured and madly in love with 
Hasan, the Baradu boy, that he was unable to live without him for a 
single moment!0. ... This low-born Baradu boy, owing to the wicked- 
nc!ss of his nature, often desired to strike and kill the Sultan with his 
dagger when the Sultan cohabited with him or kissed him in public. 
Always this mean product of adultery was designing the Sultan’s 
death. Outwardly, like a shameless whore, he surrendered his body to 
the Sultan, but inwardly owing to the (sexual) supremacy of the 
Sultan, he harboured a deep and bloody resentment.’!! Still in the 
first )'ear of the reign the public was happy because Mubarak’s acces¬ 
sion had ended the insecurity that had prevailed since Alauddin’s 
death. Khusrau Khan was not thrust before the public gaze at this 
stage. 

SETTLEMENT OF GUJARAT 12 

Ainiil Mulk witli the army of Devagiri had halted at Chitor on 
his way to Gujarat on hearing that Kafur had been murdered. The 
Sultan now sent Malik Tughluq to ask him to continue the campaign. 
Ainul Mulk was willfcig, but when he convened a meeting of his lead¬ 
ing officers in the presence of Tughluq, there were dissenting voices. 
They had never seen the new king; they did not know what his 
policy would be; and their suggestion was that they should wait 
there for a month or two till the political horizon was clearer. 
Tughluq understood that they wanted a guarantee of their posts. He 
started l)ack for Delhi on the same day and advised the Sultan to 
send a separate farman with a robe of honour or hhiVat to every 
important officer. On returning to Chitor with these gifts, Tughluq 
found the officers ready to march. Ainul Mulk was informed that he 
would be the supreme commander while Tughluq led the van. 

The army of Gujarat, under Haidar and Zirak, had rebelled 
because Alp Klian had been killed by Kafur. Since Kafur had met 
his deserts, the rebellion had now become meaningless. Nevertheless, 
Haidar and Zirak decided to persist in the rebellion and came out of 
the city of Anhilwara. Ainul Mulk wrote a separate letter to every 
rebel noble drawing his attention to the fumity of their struggle, 

9 Barani, 381. 

10 Ibid,, 381-82. 

11 Ibid., 391. 

12 Ibid., 388-89, 395, 396, 398; Isami, 347-52. 
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promising him security of service if he joined Ainul Mulk on the day 
of battle, and hinting at the invincibility of the Delhi army. The 
nobles, who had no intention of rebelling against the sultanat, joined 
the Delhi army on the day of battle, while Haidar, Zirak and their 
tollowers fled for security to distant rais. ‘Owing to the judgement 
and wise, policy of Ainual Mulk and the supremacy of the Delhi army, 
Anhilwara and the whole of Gujarat was brought into subjection 
again and its army was stabilized.' The Sultan married the daugjhter 
of Malik Dinar Zafar Khan, an old and experienced oflBcer of 
Alauddin, and appointed him governor of Gujarat. Zafar Khan 
governed Gujarat so well that after three or four months every one 
forgot the re^me of Alp Klian. The main point was to find a compro¬ 
mise with the Hindu chiefs, and Barani assures us that all the rais, 
ranas and muqaddams joined Zafar Khan. 

On returning from Devagiri in the second year of his reign, the 
Sultan put Zafar Klian to death for no visible fault, and appointed 
Husamuddin, brother of Khusrau Khan, governor of Gujarat. 
Husamuddin is said to have apostatized from Islam and the term 
apostate’, rightly or wrongly, is applied to him hereafter. Both 
brothers were anxious to get out of the power of the Sultan. Husam¬ 
uddin called together his relations and the notable Baradus, who 
could be found in Gujarat, with the intention of rebelling. But his 
authority had no roots; the amirs of Gujarat seized him and sent him 
ill bonds to the Sultan. But the Sultan merely slapped him and 
appointed him to a high office at the court. If this behaviour annoyed 
the amirs, the next step of the Sultan was a pleasant surprise. 
‘VVahiduddin Quraishi, who by birth and personal qualifications, was 
worthy of high command and leadership, was given the title of 
Sadrul Mulk and sent as governor to Gujarat. He was the rarest of 
wazirs and the finest of maliks; in fact, God had collected all good 
qualities in him.’ He soon rectified all the errors of Husamuddin and 
won iaurtils for his administration. After Ainul Mulk had been 
appointed governor of Devagiri, Wahiduddin was called to Delhi 
and appointed wazir with the title of Tajul Mulk. People wondered 
how Mubarak, whose character had greatly degenerated by then, 
could make such excellent appointments. 

Mubarak's conquest of devagiri 13 

It was Alauddin’s policy not to annex any part of the Deccan as 
it was impossible to administer such territory properly from distant 

9 

13 Khusrau’s Nuh Sipahr, 49-146, 195-210; Barani, 389-93; Isemi, 352-62. Amir 
Khusrau's poem was written at Mubarak’s or4er and prepared for presentation to the 
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Delhi. Bhillama's rebellion had left him no alternative but to send 
Kafur to take temporary charge, and Kafur sent letters to all chiefs 
who had submitted confirming them in their authority. Kafur handed 
over charge to Ainul Mulk when the Sultan summoned him all of a 
sudden to Delhi, and Ainul Mulk, in his turn, was asked by Kafur to 
return with the whole army of Delhi. The proper thing would have 
been to assign the territory to a prince of the old Yadava family, who 
would be accepted by his people and be loyal to Delhi. But it seems 
that no such prince was available. Mubarak gave to Ilirpal Deva, a 
son-in-law of Kama Deva, some territory in Devagiri which he could 
govern without being subordinate to any Delhi amir. Apart from 
this, one Raghu, whom Khusrau calls naib and wazir of Rama Deva, 
the former ruler, tried to maintain some semblance of central autho¬ 
rity at Devagiri. Delhi seems to have had some claims on Raghu’s 
allegiance, for lie had stood obediently before the throne’. 

Mubarak wanted to march to Devagiri immediately after his 
accession, but the nobles were of the opinion that such an enterprise 
would be unsafe.14 Tliev should be given time to establish his autho¬ 
rity first. In the second year of the reign (beginning April 1317) 
Mubarak started on the campaign. When the army assembled at 
Tilpat, its camp was about three farsanga (ten to twelve miles) in 
length. Tlie march was uneventful. Devagiri offered no resistance, 
and the Maratha chfefs offered their submission to Mubarak either 
in the course of his march or at Devagiri. The two conspicuous 
absences were Raghu and Hirpal Deva; they had fled away and 
Khusrau Khan with Malik Qutlugh, the amir-i shikar, was sent against 
them. Amir Khusrau’s geographical references are vague. Raghu fled 
to the hills with about ten thousand horsemen; then there is reference 
to a fort by the side of a river, but when the Delhi army wanted to 
surround it, Raghu fled away with his horsemen. It was impossible to 
pursue Raghu further, and the attempt was given up. But while the 
army was returning news was brought that Rai Hirpal Deva was 

court and immediate puldication in the second year of the reign. According to Amir 
Khusrau, Khusrau Khan was sent to besiege Warangal a second time, and after seiz¬ 
ing what he could from Rudra Deva, he joined Mubarak on the return journey to 
Delhi. Barani is obviously wrong in saying that Mubarak ordered Khusrau Khan to go 
to Ma'abar while he himself returned to Delhi. Isaini, on the other hand, makes no 
reference to Khusrau Khan {hiring Mubarak’s conquest of Devagiri, but explains in 
detail how Khusrau Khan was sent to subdue Yak Lakkhi and to proceed to Ma*al>ar 
after this had been done. Barani has made a mistake, but this can be corrected by a 
reference to the Nuh Sipahr and Isami. Khusrau Khan went to the Deccan not once 
but twice. 

14 The Nuh Sipnhf, our best authority for the campaign, gives the minimum of 
facts with the maximum of words; it also gives no dates. 
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hiding in those hills. Khusrau Khun assigned tlie duty of capturing 
him to Malik Ikhtiyaniddin Talbagha (the amir-i koh), son of 
Yaghda.15 After two or three skirmishes Rai Hirpal was wounded and 
captured. He was brought to the Sultan with a rope round his neck 
and Mubarak ordered him to be beheaded. 

SECOND SIEGE OF AVARANGAL^" 

It seems that Pratap Rudra Deva of Warangal had not sent his 
tribute for several \Tars; and when Kluisrau Khan returned from the 
pursuit of Raghu, the Sultan sent him against Warangal with his 
best officei's. Khwaja Tlaji, Alaiiddin’s famous minister of war, was 
again in charge. Next to him in importance came Malik Qutlugh, the 
amir-i shikar. The second siege of Warangal had a family likeness 
with the first. Khusrau Khan surveyed Warangal from the Anam 
Konda Hill.IS The garrison was driven into the fort after a skirmish 
before the gate. The besiegers tried to set fire to the gate but pro¬ 
bably without success, for their next step was to pitch their tents 
round the fort. A night attack by Diwar Mehta was foiled by two 
amirs—^Ghazi Kamil, governor of Awadh, and Tamar, governor of 
Chanderi. The besiegers managed to climb up to a tower of the outer 
fort-wall, and Anil Mehta, a minister of Pratap Rudra Deva, was 
captured in the skirmish and taken to Khusrau Klian, uho spared his 
life. Aft(;r a stern struggle, which started a littU? after sunrise and 
lasted till midday, the besiegers captured the whole of tlu' mud-fort 
and were contemplating the construction of a pasheh of one hundred 
and five yards in width under the supervision of two officers, Malik 
Ambar and Shihab Arb, when the Rai sent his messengers to seek 
terms of peace. 

Khusrau’s poetical reconstruction of the negotiations need not be 
detailed. The Rai .sent over one hundred elephants and twelve thou¬ 
sand horses and such treasure as he could now afford. Khusrau 
demanded the handing over of five districts—Badarkot, Kailas, Basu- 
dan, Elor and Kobar—and 60 gold bricks as an yearly tribute 
for the future; but afh’r some discussion he was content with the 
secession of the fort-district of Badarkot and the yearly tribute of 40 

15 He is often referred to a.s Talhagha Ya"hda to distingni.sh him from Talbagha 
Nagaiiri. 

16 Ntih Sijwhr, 195-202, The account of the capture of Hirpal Dc^va, for some 
reason, is given after the account of the Deccan campaign has been finished. 

17 Khusraii’s Nuh Sip(d%r (81-132) is the only account of the siege wc have. But it 
is a contemporary work and reliable, though it lacks the accuracy of the Khtmiml 
Futuh. 

18 Nuh Sipahr writes it as Arankonda. 
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gold bricks {ajur4 zar). The Rai signed a deed promising the 
tribute and paid obeisance to the royal canopy from the top of 
his fort-ramparts on three successive mornings. The canopy (cnatr\ 
baton {durbash) and banner, which had been granted to the Rai by 
Sultan Alauddin, were taken out as a sign of surrender, and then 
brought back as a gift from the new emperor. The Sultan had been 
staying for a month at Ellora and Khusrau Khan joined him there. 
The army with the elephants of Warangal seems to have joined the 
Sultan on the bank of the Narbada. 

CONSPIRACY OF ASADUDDIN; MUBARAk’s 
PUNISHMENTS 

While Mubarak was still at Devagiri, Malik Asaduddin, son of 
Yaghrash Khan, the younger brother of Sultan Jalaluddin, who was 
an inveterate intriguer and a warrior of some note, had planned his 
assassination while passing through a pass, which is generally referr¬ 
ed to as Ghati Sagun. Mubarak was so careless when dallying with 
the girls of his haram that the conspirators expected that some twelve 
swordsmen would be able to kill him, and then Asaduddin would be 
proclaimed. But one of the conspirators, Aram Shah, whose father, 
Khurrain Kahjuri, had been mkildar of Sultan Jalaluddin, revealed 
the plot to Mubarak. The Sultan halted the march. Asaduddin, Malik 
Kahjuri, Malik Misrjl9 and other conspirators were arrested during 
the night; they were forced to confess their guilt and were beheaded 
next morning before the royal pavilion. But Mubarak Shah decided 
to seek revenge from the whole family of Yaghrash Khan. Twenty- 
nine children descended from Yaghrash Khan, who were not old 
enough to come out of their houses, were arrested in Delhi at the 
Sultan’s order and slaughtered like sheep; the property collected by 
Yaghrash was confiscated and the women of his family wen; left to 
beg in the streets. 

On reaching Jhain, Mubarak decided to put to death his three 
blinded brothers—Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan and Shihabuddin Umar 
—^who were being given food and clothing as prisoners in Gwalior. 
Shadi Kbattari, the head of the Sultan’s bodyguard, was sent to carry 
out the order and to bring the women of their family to Delhi. The 
murders have been described by Khusrau in the lines added to his 
Dawal Rani.^^ The women wept when the object of Shadi’s coming 


19 These two names, Kahjuri and Misri, are only given to us by the Tarikh-t 
Mubarak ShiAt, a later authority. 

20 Amir Khusrau refers tO a message from Mubarak to Khizr Khan in which the 
Sultan offered the blind prince a goveniorship, if he would hand over Dawal Banl to 
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was known. The blind princes came courageously out of their prisons, 
but ‘there was no strength in their arms or energy in their bodies*. 
Shadi Klian attacked the kotwal and knocked him down, but he had 
no arms and it was a useless efiFort. In any case, there were ten men to 
keep down eveiy^ blind prince. Still when Shadi Khattari gave the 
order for beheading the princes and looked round, no one was inclin¬ 
ed to undertake the deed. Ultimately, a low-born Hindu from the 
ranks of the guardsmen tucked up his sleeves, took his sword from 
Shadi Khattari and severed the head of Khizr Khan at one blow. The 
other two princes were killed in the same manner. ‘The princes were 
buried in Vijay Mandir, which is a tower of the Gwalior fort.’ 

When starting for the Dcccan the Sultan should have appointed an 
experienced Alai officer to act as regent during his absence. But 
instead of doing so, he selected for the post a slave-boy, who used to 
be called Yar Yalda in the time of Alauddiii but whose real name was 
Shahin, gave him the title of Wafa Malik and recklessly left Delhi and 
all its treasures in his inexperienced and unreliable hands. After 
returning to Delhi, the Sultan first put Zafar Khan, the governor of 
Gujarat, to death, and some time after that he ordered Wafa Malik 
to be beheaded. He had in some way been guilty of conspiring against 
the Sultan, but the details are not known. 

The conspiracy of Asaduddin, instead of watning the Sultan of 
his dangerous position, had the opposite effect; it made him reckless 
and blood-thirsty. On returning to Delhi he found both the amirs of 
his father and officers of his own creation obedient to him. He had 
the credit for the conquest of two provinces, Gujarat and Devagiii, 
and there was peace and quiet in the whole realm. 

‘This removed all fear of the decline of the kingdom, and of the 
danger of rebellion and disturbance, from his mind. His intoxi¬ 
cations due to youth, power, wealth, possession of elephants and 
horses, ambition, success, conquest, stability, security and the 
obedience of the old and new nobles, increased and led to reck¬ 
lessness, terrorism and cmelty. The virtues of his character vanish¬ 
ed. He became wrathful, shameless in his speech, vindictive and 
cruel. He began to shed innocent blood and became obscene and 
abusive in talking to those near him... Specially after his return 

him. Khizr refused to part with her. However, the murder of the princes has nothin]; 
to do with Dawal Rani as Khusrau himself explains; ‘When the heartless Mubarak 
Shah in his bitterness became resentful at his own relations, and considered that the 
security of his kingdom depended upon shedding their blood with the sharp sword, he 
determined in his enmity to liquidate all rivals to the throne’ (273-74). It appears 
from Khusrau’s account that Khi^ Khan’s mother was in the fort. We may speculate 
on (he fate of Dawal Rani, but nothing is known for certain. 
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from Dcvagiri, no inhabitant of tlic palace or outsider had the 

courage to speak to him openly about affairs of state/21 

The decencies of palace life disappeared. The Sultan gave up die 
habit of praying and ate in public during the month of Ramazan; two 
maliks of great dignity, Aiiiul Mulk Multaui and Qara Beg, were so 
loudly abused by some shameless female jesters from the roof of the 
Uazar Sutun Palace that every one on the ground ikxjr of the Palace 
heard them. A Gujarati bhand (joker), named Tauba, was given such 
liberties by the Sultan that be abused the wives and mothers of the 
maliks, dirtied their clothes and sometimes came stark naked to the 
Sultan s uiajUfi and talked obscenities. The Sultan himself went so far 
as to appear in public wearing the ornaments and dress of women. 
Wc need not be suqirised that under these conditions, no great officer 
of Alauddin was on such intimate terms with the self-willed Sultan 
as to offer him any advice. They bore with patience the insults offered 
to them in the palace and left him to his fate. 

UKUELLION OF MALIK YAK LAKKIII; 

K U 0 S H A U KUAN IN M A ‘ A B A K -2 

Before leaving Dexagiri the Sultan had assigned the g{)vcrnorslup 
of the province to Malik Yak Lakkhi, a Hindu-born slave-officer of 
Alauddin Khalji, who had been harkl-i mamalik (central intelligence 
officer) for several years. Yak Lakkhi rebelled, t(K)k the title of 
‘Shainsuddin’ and struck his own coins.23 He constructed a wooden 
fort {kath-garh) outside Devagiri, but instead of preparing for a 
struggle, he devoted himself to wine and music. On hearing this news, 
Mubarak ‘curled upon himself like a dragon’ for two days; on the 
third day he ordered Khusrau Khan to suppress llic Devagiri revolt 
and then proceed against Ma'abar. Five of the highest officers were 
ordered to accompany him—^Talbagha, son of Yaghda, Shadi Satila, 
Qutlugh amir-i shikar, Tajul Mulk, and last, but not least, Khwaja 
Ilaji, the minister of war. Khusrau had no difficulty at Devagiri. 
When he reached Ghati Sagun, three of tlie highest officers at Deva¬ 
giri, Talbagha of Nagaur, Nasiruddin and Shams Malik, wrote to him 
that ‘though captives in the hands of a fool, tliey were loyal to tlie 
Sultan and would join him in due course’. Finally, one Imran drew 
up his forces two farsangs from Devagiri, captured Yak Lakkhi and 

21 Barani, 294-95. 

22 Isami, 355-62; Barai)i, 397-401. 

23 Dr. K. S. Lai, KJutljis (331-32) refers to ‘a couple of billon coins struck in 
A.H. 718 in the name of one Shainsuddin Mahmud Shah.’ They are probably the 
coins of Yak Lakkhi. 
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handed him over to the imperial aimy. When Yak Lakkhi reached 
Delhi, the Sultan ordered his ears and nose to be cut off while all his 
chief supporters were put to death. Nevertheless, Yak Lakkhi was 
later on appointed governor of Samana. The governorsliip of Deva- 
giri was assigned to Ainul Mulk Multani, the otficc of ishraf (revenue 
and accounts) of Devagiri was assigned to Tajul Mulk, one of the 
sons of Ala Dabir, and Mujiruddin Abu Raja was appointed deputy 
governor. People were surprised that Mubarak could make such 
excellent appointments. These experienced officers soon put tlie pro¬ 
vince in order. 

Kliusrau Khan could achieve nothing in Ma‘abar. According to 
Baraiii, the two rais of Ma‘abar iled from their two cities, leaving 
only a few elephants for Khusrau Khan to capture. The Mubarak 
Shahi^'^ says that Khusrau Khan captured Mutli (Motupilla) where he 
got twenty-six elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams. Isami 
says that when Khusrau Khan attacked Patan,25 a town to which the 
poet Khusrau has also referred, every one fled away except a very 
rich Muslim merchant, Siraj Taqi. Khusrau appropriated Taqi’s 
wealth and decided to marry his daughter; the unfortunate merchant 
took poison and died to avoid seeing his daughter disgraced. All our 
authorities are agreed that the movements of the imperial army were 
paralyzed by the monsoon. But they were even more paralyzed by 
the tension between Khusrau, on the one hand*, and the officers who 
had the real command of the army, on the other. Khusrau’s attempt 
seems to have been to escape from Mubarak’s clutches somehow— 
by flying across to an island or capturing a fort. 

In retrospect it is easy to say that in view of Mubarak’s incurable 
obsession for Kliusrau, the great officers should have connived at 
Khusrau’s escaping out of the imperial dominions on his own res¬ 
ponsibility. But they took a different, and fatal, view of their res¬ 
ponsibilities. They kept a close watch on Khusrau Khan and ultimate¬ 
ly ordered him to return to Delhi. Their hope was that the Sultan 
would punish Kliusrau and reward them for their loyalty. But 
Mubarak was only too anxious to see Khusrau again. From. Devagiri 
Khusrau, at the Sultan’s order, was carried to Delhi in seven or eight 
days by relays of carriers, and tliis gave him two or three months for 
poisoning the mind of the Sultan against the great officers. Decades 
later Ziyauddin Barani had no hesitation in recording the following 
conjecture, for which he could have had no evidence; ‘This rebel- 

24 Mubarak Shahi, 85. 

25 Dr. K. S. Lai {Kfialjis) iduutifies the ‘Fatan of the Muslim historian’, lyiug 
near Motupilla on the mouth of the Krishna, with Masaulipatam. 
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lious wretch at the time of coition, which is a wonderful condition, 
complained to the Sultan against the maliks/26 The Sultan had des¬ 
patched him as their commander and tlicy had sent him back as a 
prisoner. 

When the army returned to Delhi, Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talbagha Yaghda, who had taken the lead in the a£Fair, brought 
charges against Khusrau Khan and produced witnesses to prove their 
charges. But tiie Sultan s mind was made up and he was not prepared 
to hear anything against Khusrau Khan. Malik Tamar was dismissed 
and prohibited from coming to the court while his iqta of Chandeii 
was transferred to Khusrau Khan. Malik Talbagha Yaghda, who 
had been more bold in accusing Khusrau Khan, was beaten on 
the mouth, deprived of his office, iqtas and army and put in prison. 
Persons who had given evidence against Khusrau were severely repri¬ 
manded and sent as prisoners to various cities. We arc not told of 
the punishment meted out to the other officers; but this was a suffi¬ 
cient warning to all concerned.27 ‘Wise men in the palace and the 
whole city clearly foresaw that the death of the Sultan was approach¬ 
ing.* All notables and officers of the empire, who had any business 
with the court, sought the protection of Khusrau Khan, whether they 
liked it or not. ‘The influence of Khusrau Khan was unchallenged 
and the negligence, ignorance and ill-temper of the Sultan had reach¬ 
ed such a pitch that n« well-wisher of his had the courage to say a 
word. From time to time they saw the Sultan s passion for Khusrau 
Khan increasing while Khusrau's moves for rebelling against the 
Sultan became more obvious. But owing to the Sultan’s violence, 
injustice and insolence, they were all reduced to impotence.’28 

THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAMUDDIN AUL1YA29 

A little digression is necessary here. Among men then living no 
one was more respected both by the Hindus and the Musalmans, by 
the masses as well as the classes, than the mystic, Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya. The great Chishti SilsUah (Order) to which he belonged 
insisted that mystics should keep aloof from the kings and the rulers 
of the day, and he had sternly followed that principle. His life was 

26 Baiani, 400. 

27 Both Talbagha Yaghda and Tamar were somehow won over by Khusrau Khan, 
for th^ fought for him against Malik Tughluq. Khwaja Haji, a pure military adminis¬ 
trator, who never embroiled himself in ‘high politics’ is not referred to by our 
authorities after this time. 

28 Ibid., 401. 

20 Skforul Aidiya, 14th Nukta at the end of First Bab, on the Shaikh’s mother; 
Baraid, 306. 
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simple; the great gifts that poured into his khanqah were immediately 
distributed among the poor. He was a stranger to all religious 
prejudices, and one of his senior disciples used to compose Hindi 
verses in praise of Lord Krishna, which soon came to be sung in the 
streets of Dellii. Ilis chief characteristic, as he once said with refer¬ 
ence to another mystic, was the nafs-i gira —the sympathetic and 
understanding mind that could immediately comprehend the prob¬ 
lems of his visitor and give him the advice he needed. Ilis great 
mission was to lead people to tlie patli of virtue—worship of God and 
service of lellow-nien. 


Alauddin Khalji respected the saint and saw no reason for 
quarrelling with him; after all the Sultan was also respected for 
qualities which no saint possesses and for services which no saint can 
render. But Mubarak’s attitude was ditferent. Khizr Khan had only 
been a formal disciple of the Shaikh, and Amir Khusrau frankly tells 
us that the prince was so given to pleasures that he totally forgot his 
spiritual master. But iifter Mid^arak had put Khizr Khan to death, he 
thought it his duty to quanel with the Shaikh. But how to quarrel 
with a man who was a perfect pacificist, who taught and practised 
the duty of forgiving enemies. Mubarak patronized one Shaikhzada 
Jam, who had put himself up as a rival to Shaikh Nizamuddin, but it 
cut no ice. The Sultan then sent for Shaikh Ruknuddin from Multan 
and gave him a unique privilege. If a petitiolu was put in Shaikh 
Ruknuddin’s litter, it would be read and considered by the Sultan 
personally. Still the plan mi.sfired, for the two Shaikhs would not 
quarrel. 

The Sultan and the Shaikh came across each other on the 
siyyum^O of Shaikh Ziyauddin Rumi; Shaikh Nizamuddin saluted the 
Sultan, but Mubarak was too proud to acknowledge the salutation. 
The Sultan ordered his courtiers not to go to the Shaikh’s khanqah at 
Ghiyaspur. He also declared repeatedly that he would give a thou¬ 
sand tankas to anv one who brought him the Shaikh’s head; but 
nobody was tempted and the Shaikh was not frightened. When the 
Jama Mosque, called Masjid-i Miri, constructed by the Sultan, had 
been completed, he sent a general order requiring all ulama and 
mystics to come there for their Friday prayers. ‘The mosque nearest 
to my house has the greatest claims on me’, Shaikli Nizamuddin 
replied. Matters came to a head in the last month (Jamadi I 720; 
9 June-8 July 1320) of Mubarak’s life. It was a custom in those days 
for all notables of Dellii, whether in government service or not, to go 
to the Sultan and congratulate him on the beginning of the new 


30 The ceremony of reading the Quran on die third day after the burial. 
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lunar month. Shaikh Nizamudclin never went personally but used to 
send his servant-disdple, Iqbal, on his behalf. Mubarak declared that 
if the Shaikh did not come personally next month, he would compel 
the Shaikh to come by an executive order. The Shaikh went and 
prayed at his mother's grave, but did nothing more. When the sun 
rose on the first day of tlie next lunar month, Mubarak had been 
murdered. 

MURDER OF THE SULTAN 

Khusraii Khan represented to the Sultan that while other maliks 
had their groups and followers, he had none. So the Sultan allowed 
him to enlist Baradus at Bahilwal'^2 (near Mount Abu) and in the 
province of Gujarat. ‘Many Hindus, called Baradu’, the poet Khusrau 
says, ‘joined him in order to take part in his rebellion. According 
to the Tughluq Nama about ten thousand Baradu horsemen, com¬ 
manded by their own rais and ranas, were enlisted. Kliusrau Khan's 
next step was to find allies among the officers. The Sultan had 
quarrelled with Bahauddin Dalnr about a woman and intended to 
kill him; so Bahauddin joined the conspiracy. Yusuf Sufi, Shaista son 
of Muhammad Qirrat Qimar, and some officers of the same type were 
also won over. The Sultan went hunting to Sirsawah and the Baradu 
leaders wanted to kill him on the hunting-field, but Yusuf Sufi and 
his colleagues dissuaded' them. In the open field they would all be 
slain by the army. Their wisest policy would be to kill the Sultan in 
the palace, to use the palace as a fort and to capture the nobles at 
Delhi. But this would only be possible if Khusrau obtained the keys 
of the gate-doors [darha-i chdk) and the Sultan’s permission to bring 
in the Baradus. Khusrau explained to the Sultan that as he was with 
him till late at night, he could not see his people; but if the keys 
(with the necessar\^ permission) were given to his men, he could 
attend to the Sultan with ease of mind and see his people also. The 
Sultan ordered the keys of the small gates to be given to Khusrau’s 
men. Thereafter three or four hundred Baradus began to assemble 
every night in the chambers of Malik Kafur on the ground floor, 
which had been assigned to Khusrau Khan. 

The great maliks were so afraid of Mubarak’s temper that none 
of them had the courage to suggest that he should arrest some of the 
Baradus, who used to assemble in tlie palace at night, and find out 
what they were planning. On 7 May 1320, (29 Jamadi I a.h. 720), 

31 Barani, 481-508; Tughluq Naina, lines 297-384. 

32 Barani, 131. 

33 Tughluq Nama, line 337. 
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however, Qazi Ziyauddiii, who had been a teacher of the Sultan and 
was in charge of tlie palace at night, took courage in both hands and 
suggested an investigation. The Sultan flared up in anger and dis¬ 
missed him with harsh replies. Just then Kluisrau Khan happened to 
come in. The Sultan told him all that the Qazi had said. Barani has 
no hesitation in telling us that Khusrau won over the Sultanas confi¬ 
dence by yielding once more to his passion. 

The remnants of Sultan Alauddiu’s famous llazar Sutnn Palace— 
‘Palace of a Thousand Columns’—lie buried under two mounds of 
earth at Siri. It was a structure of three floors; and since the engineers 
of those days could only build a large flat roof by supporting a 
roof of flat stones on stone columns, the number of such columns 
must have been ver\' large. The ground fl(K>r (the 'llazar Sutun of 
Barani) consisted of offices of the various ministries and departments 
for the transaction of business which needed the Sultan’s personal 
supervision; there was probably a large courtyard and living rooms 
for the guards and the palace working staff at a good distance from 
the offices. Every arrangement had been made for security; the 
palace was not surrounded by a ditch, but the gates were strong, 
llowever, in every large gate there was a small door, to which Barani 
refers as dar-i chak, which could be opened after the large gate had 
been closed at sunset. The first fltx)r (Barani’s ‘Bam-i Ilaz-ar Sulim) 
consisted of the throne-rtxjm, the state ro’oms and the emperor’s 
living apartments. The second floor (Baraiii’s ‘Bala-i Bam~i Hazar 
Sutiin)^ was meant for tlie. Sultan’s haram. It is impossible to give 
more details on the basis of surviving literature. 

When they struck the palace gong on the night of 1 Jamadi 11 
720 (9 July 1320)'^5 to declare tliat the first quarter of the night had 
ended, the maliks and amirs, who were not on night-duty, departed 
from the palace, and Qazi Zi)'auddin left the Sultan with Khusrau Khan 
on the first floor and came down to the ground floor to supervise 
the palace-guard at night. At the same time Randhol, the maternal 

34 Bam-i Hazar Sufun means the roof of the llazar Sutun, Bala-i Bam-i Hazar 
Sutun means above the roof (or the second floor) of the Hazar Sutun. There were, 
obviously, no buildings on some roofs; the stone palace must have been hut; and it is 
impossible to sleep indoors dining the Delhi summer. 

35 The dates of the murder of Mubarak Shah and the accession of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq have been given by Amir Khusrau in his Tughluq Nama. He could have 
hardly erred in a matter like this and would have been corrected by his friends had 
there been an error. The matter has been carefully discussed by the late Saiyyid 
Hashmi Faridabadi in his Urdu Introduction to the Tughluq Nama. I have followed 
Khusrau’s dates. It appears that the monsoon had not reached Delhi by 9 July that 
year. The Sultan and Khusrau seem to have been on an open roof, but could have 
looked over a wall at the courtyard below. 
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uncle of Khusrau Khan, entered the palace with a number of Baradus, 
hiding their daggers under the chadars; among them was one 
Jaharya, who had undertaken to kill the Sultan. Randhol extended 
his hand to offer a pan (betel) to the Qazi, but at the same time 
Jaharya struck him such a dagger-blow that he fell dead on the spcrt. 
There was inevitably some tumult and noise at the Qazi's death; more 
Baradus entered the palace and Jaharya with some determined 
Baradus ran towards the staircase. The Sultan heard the tumult on 
the open roof of the lii'st floor and asked Khusrau to see what it was; 
the latter pretended to look over the wall and said that the Sultan’s 
horses had broken loose and they were trying to catch them in the 
courtyard. While this conversation was going on, Jaharya entered the 
first floor of the palace with his fellow Baradus, and killed Ibrahim 
and Ishaq, the two special guards of the Sultan, with their daggers. 

The Sultan now realized that a rebellion had started; he put his 
feiet in his slippers and ran towards the staircase leading to the 
haram on the second floor. But Khusrau also saw that if the Sultan 
reached the haram, the situation would become complicated; so he 
ran after the Sultan, caught hold of his long locks and wound them 
firmly round his hands. Unable to proceed further, tlie Sultan turned 
round on Khusrau Khan, knocked him down and sat on his breast. 
But try as he might, Khusrau Khan would not let go his locks. At 
that moment Jaharya aft-ived. ‘Take care of me I’ Khusrau cried. 
Jaharya struck a blow of his axe {patta) at the Sultan’s chest, lifted 
him up by his locks and then, after throwing him on the ground, cut 
off his head. Many people were killed' that night on all the three 
floors of the Ilazar Sutun. The second floor, in particular, was so 
crowded with Baradus that the guards fled and hid themselves in 
various corners. The Baradus lighted oil-vessels with wicks {diwats) 
in every corner. The headless trunk of Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak 
was thrown from the first floor to the courtyard below. It was easily 
recognized, and every one tried to fly away and save his life. But the 
palace-gates were in the hands of the Baradus. 

The Baradu palace revolution and its failure reveal the political 
forces at work in the Delhi sultanat. The next two montlis, therefore, 
deserve a careful objective study. 
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ACCESSION OF KHUSRAU KHAN^ 

The CONSPIRATORS HAD NOT decidccl what they would do after mur¬ 
dering the Sultan. Khusrau Khan was probably correct in telling 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, in the short trial that was granted to him, 
that his original intention had been to put one of the royal princes on 
the throne, but that he was overriden b\' his advisers, who were sure 
that any prince of the royal family, who ascended the throne, would 
put him to death. The Baradiis, though good at fighting, were un¬ 
educated and uncultured; since during the two months of Khusrau’s 
power not even one of them was appointed to any government post, 
we have to conclude that they were illiterate. It was not possible for 
such a group to lay down the policy of the Delhi empire. At the 
time of Mubarak’s murder, no Muslim seems to have been present. 
But Khusrau Khan’s well-wishers among the Muslim officers must 
have been brought to the palace as soon as possible. Among those 
who were privy to the conspiracy Barani mentions Bahanddin Dahir, 
Shaista Khan son of Qirrat Qimar, Yusuf Sufi and others. Still we 
cannot dcfmilcK name the Muslim ads iscrs of Khusrau Khan, who 


] Rar.nni. 405-25, Tsanii, 302-S]; Tughluq Namn of Amir Khusrau, 1-121; N. Wright, 
103-4. 

Of all the literature surviving to us for the two lunar months of Khusrau Khan’s 
reign, the Tughluq ’Nairn is the most important. It was written at the order of 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq Shah and was meant for presentation to him and to th<? literary 
world. But it has the faults of such works. The Hindus—Khokars, Mens and other 
Hindus in the army of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq—ar(; noted, hut not given credit for the 
services they rendered. Similarly, htere is no account of Khusrau Khan’s accession, or 
of the officers who accepted him as their Sultan on the day following the murder. 'The 
names of many of Khusrau’s officers arc, however, given in the course of the narrative 
and the Tughluq Nairn gives us many details for which we should he grateful. 
Unfortunately, this poem was never properly puhli.shed during the midd1(‘ ages and 
was iK'yond the roach of scholars till its publication by Saiyyid Hashini Faridabadi on 
the basis of a text prepared by the late Maulana Rashid Ahmad of Aligarh in 193.3. 
No medieval historian has used it. 

Isami made independent inquiries and could do justice to the Khokars; his 
accounts of battles are also clearer than Khusrau’s. 

Barani’s prejudices, unfortunately, make him most unreliable for these two months. 
He made no investigations and wrote from memory, and his one desire was to get his 
conclasions accepted by his readers. His work is more abusive here than anywhere 
else. 
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were responsible for deciding that lie should ascend the tlirone.2 But 
to secure Khusrau Khan*s accession two things were necessary—all 
princes of the royal house had to be killed or blinded, and all the hi^ 
officers of the government then residing at Delhi had to be brou^t 
immediately to the first floor of the Hazar Sutun and induced by 
threats and promises to accept Khusrau as their Sultan. 

The Baradus burst into the royal haram on the second flftor. Four 
sons of Alauddin Klialji had been killed by now but five were still 
alive—Farid Khan (15 years), Abu Bakr Khan (14 years), Bahauddin 
Khan (8 years), Ali Khan (8 years) and Usman Khan (5 years). The 
Baradus did not know their way about the haram and thev shouted 
that they wanted the princes so that they mav place one of them on 
the throne and appoint others as governors of provinces. No one was 
deceived; still the mothers of the princes had to surrender their child¬ 
ren. Farid and Abu Bakr were allowed two genuflection of prayer 
before they were beheaded; the other three princes were blinded and 
sent to the Red Palace {Qasr-i Lai). The poet has given a detailed 
description of the tragic scene. The two princes seem to have met 
their end bravely. Among the princesses who were killed that night 
was Jhatyapali, daughter of Rama Deva, and the mother of Mubarak 
Shah. Wiiat havoc me Baradus wrought in the royal haram is better 
left to the imagination. According to Ferishta, Malik Nnsrat, a son of 
Alauddiu’s sister, wlio l^ad withdrawn from the world and had been 
living as a dtirwath for years, was also put to deatli.'^ 

I'he second plan of the conspirators, which had to be carried out 
simultaneously, was to bring the great nobles, who were then in 
Delhi, to the state-rooms on the first floor during the night and to get 
them to accept Khusrau Khan as their next ruler. The gates were 
thrown open; the whole palace was lighted with oil-lamps (diwats) 
and torches, and one by one the great nobles were persuaded, or 
ccnnpelled, to come.4 The discussions during the night are not 
recorded, but by sunrise Khusrau Khan was accepted by all present 
and ascended the throne with the title of ‘Sultan Nasiruddin’. During 


2 The Tughluq Narna (line 356) lays the responsiliility on ‘Sufi and some Baradus*. 
But the Baradus had not the brains re<|uired and Yusuf Sufi would not have taken the 
risk of going it alone. 

3 Ferishta, 128. 

4 Barani refers to the following, among others, as having been brought to the first 
floor of the palace at midnight—Ainul Mulk Multani, Wahiduddin Quraishi, Bahaud- 
din Dalyir and the sons of Malik Qara Beg. He says that they were kept as ‘hostages’. 
Barani is not correct in stating that Ainul Mulk had nothing to do with Khusrau Khan; 
they had worked together on many occasions. When Khusrau Khan marched to 
Devaglri against Malik Yak Lakkhi, Ainul Mulk had gone with him. 
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the next two lunar months^ his Khutba was read in all the mosques of 
the empire and coins were minted in his name. The desire of his 
supporters was that he should be considered a normal Muslim king. 
The audiences in the mosques raised no objection. 

A careful examination of the originals shows that the following 
ofiBcers, most of whom had worked under the great Alauddin, con¬ 
sented to join Kliusrau Khan's government—(1) Tajul Mulk Malik 
Wahiduddin Qiiraishi was reappointed wazir;^* (2) Malik Ainnl Mulk 
Multani was given the title of Alimul Mulk, apparently in recogni¬ 
tion of his sch(darship; (3-5) the offices of the late Malik Qara Beg 
were given to his sons; in his list of the officers of Sultan Qutbuddin, 
Barani refers to three sons of Qura Beg—Malik Hasan, the eldest, 
Malik Husain, the second, and Malik Badiuddin Abu Bakr, the 
youngest; (6) Malik Fakhruddin Jauna (son of Malik Tughluq) was 
appointed akhur-hek; (7) Shaisla Khan, son of Muhammad Qirrat 
Qimar, was appointed minister of war;” (S) Yusuf Sufi was given the 
title of Sufi Khan; he was a counsellor but his post is not mentioned; 
(9) Malik Tamar, governor of Chanderi; (10) Kamaluddin Sufi; 
(11) Kafiir Miihnlar, amir-i hafih; (12) Shihab, naih-i amir4 hafih; 
(13) Tigin, governor of Awadh; (14) Bahauddin Dahir was reappoint¬ 
ed to the post of minister of the secretariat, which he had obtained 
from Alauddin with the title of Azamul Mulk; (15) Sumbul Ilatim 
Kh.an; (16) Malik Yak Lakkhi Qadr Khan (d'ffereut from the Yak 
Lakkhi, who had reb<41ed as go\’<’rju)r of Devagiri and was now 
governor of Samana); (17) Ambar Bughra Khan; (IS) Talbagha, sou 
of Yaghda; (19) Talbagha Nagauri; (20) Saif Chaush; (21) Malik 
Qabiil, who had been appointed shuhna-i manda by Sultan Alauddin; 
(22-23) Ahmad AA^az, kolwal of Siri and his son, Muhammad Ayaz. 
Two or three other Muslim names are given l)\' Isami in passing 

5 Isami says that Khiisraii Khan reigned for ‘tv\’o or throe months’. Barani says that 
Malik Fakhruddin Janna fled from Delhi after Klmsrau Khan had reigned for two 
months and a half. Amir Khusran, who could not have been incorrect on a matter 
like this, says that Mubarak Shah was mnrdcretl on the first night of Jatnadi II 720 
(9 July 1320). He also gives Saturday, Sha'ban I 720 (6 September 1320) as the dat«* 
of Tughluq Shah's accession. (Tugh/uq Narm, lines .345-46, and 2.565-3599). The mat¬ 
ter is clarified by the late Mr. Hashmi in his Introduction to the Tuf^hiq Nutna 
(18-19). It is not possible to find out the exact date? of Jauna’s flight from Delhi. 

6 Wahiduddin Quraishi, alx)ut whom Barani thought so highly, is not referred to 
by our authorities again. He either died or resigned, for we find Aiinil Mulk acting as 
wazir later. 

7 The ministry of war had for long been held by Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, often 
referred to as Shah Nmvis (Writer during the Night). He was frrohahly dead. Khwaja 
Haji, on principle, never me,d<lletl with ‘high politics’ and had worked as a loyal 
subordinate of Malik Kafur as well as Khusrau Khan. 
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without any reference to their antecedents or their posts.* 

No Baradu—and probably no Hindu—^was appointed to any 
regular government post. Khusrau Khans younger brother, Husam- 
uddin, the ‘apostate, was given the title of Khan-i Khanan. The 
Baradus could only be rewarded with titles, cash grants and com¬ 
mands over the Baradu horse and foot with the titles of rais and 
ranas. Amir Khusrau says that Khusrau Khan had three or four 
uncles. One of them, Randhol, was given the title of Rai Rayan. The 
other two—^probably Nag and Kajb Brahma—^had to be content with 
the highest commands in the Baradu contingent. Jaharya, the 
murderer of the late Sultan, was dressed in pearls and diamonds. 

The Baradu insurrection is impwtant because it brought about a 
crisis in the empire of Delhi during the period of its greatest strength. 
But it was a crisis in the role of the monarchy; it was not a crisis in 
the role of Islam or of Hinduism or in Hindu-Muslim relations. The 
primary question was: Would conspirators who had succeeded in 
liringing about a palace revolution succeed in dominating the 
empire? The great and small officers of the empire were so accustom¬ 
ed to obeying the central authority, on which their own salaries and 
status depended, that their first instinct was to reconcile themselves 
to all that had happened and to accept the new Sultan. 

Since Ziyauddin Barani’s interpretation of the Baradu revolution as 
a Hindu-Muslim conffict has been the only view before the students 
i>f history till the publication of Isami and the Tughlitq Nama, it is 
necessary at first to remove the errors Barani has creat<!d through his 
overheated imagination. His statements may be put in two para¬ 
graphs. 

‘At the time? of his accession, Khusrau Khan ordered some slaves 
of Sultan Qutbuddin, who were closely allied to the late Sultan and 
had become great amirs, to be arrested and put to death. In the 
course of the day some of them were killed in their houses while 
others were brought to the palace, taken to a corner and beheaded. 
The wife and child of Qazi Ziyauddin had fled awav in the early part 
of tin; night, but his house with all that it contained was given to 
Randhol... Khusrau Khan married the wife of Sultan Qutbuddin.^ 


8 Tin's list has been proparetl from referenco.s in Barani, Isami and the Tuglihiq 
Natm. 

9 Since a Muslim widow cannot many till four menses have passed after her 
husband’s death, this marriage was declared invalid and those who had taken part in 
it were punished by Tughluq Shah. 

According to Ferishta (128), Khusrau Khan gave a daughter of Sultan Alauddin in 
niarriage to his brother, Husamuddin Khan-i Khanan, 
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... The Baradus with their stinking breaths and stinking armpits 
had a free run of the royal haram* Such misfortunes were inevit^le 
in a palace revolution. But what Barani goes on to state further has 
to be rejected, bepause it contradicts both reason and evidence. 

‘Five or six days after the accession, the worship of idols began in 
the palace... The Baradus having become supreme obtained the 
houses of the great Alai and Qutbi amirs with all that they con¬ 
tained, and possessed themselves of their Muslim women and 
slave-girls. The flames of oppression went up to the sky. Further, 
since the Baradus and the Hindus were supreme, they used the 
Quran as their seats and placed idols in the arches and worshipped 
them. Owing to the accession of Khiisrau Khan and the supre¬ 
macy of the Baradus and the Hindus, the ways of infidelity 
became stronger day by day. Khusrau Khan’s desire was that 
Baradus and Hindus should become powerful and collect round 
him in great numbers... The Hindus of the whole empire rejoic¬ 
ed and hoped that Delhi would become Hindu again and that the 
Musalmans would be suppressed and grow weak.’to 

We are here face to face with three pure figments of Barani’s 
imagination. First, apart from die house of Qazi Ziyauddin, the house 
of no Qutbi or Alai noble was plundered; Barani gives no instance 
and he could have given none, for they were alf appointed to govern¬ 
ment posts under the new regime. Secondly, since Khusrau’s desire 
was to be accepted as a normal Muslim monarch of Delhi, with the 
coins and the Khutba in his name, he could hardly have made his 
palace a centre of idol-worship where the Quran was insulted. His 
Baradus could give him no advice on matters of state and he had to 
depend entirely on his chosen Muslim advisers. Thirdly, here as 
elsewhere, Barani confuses a very small group of Hindus, the 
Baradus, with the whole Hindu community. The great Hindu com¬ 
munity remained neutral. Hindus who were in military service fought 
under the oflBcers they were accustomed to obey; the Tiighluq Nama 
states that they formed about half of the total army. 

Khusrau Khan is not said to have appealed to any Hindu group 
except the Baradus, and his appeal, if made, would not have been 
heard. He did not order the enlistment of new Hindu soldiers as this 
was not necessary. As for ‘Delhi becoming Hindu again’, Khusrau had 
made this quite impossible by entrusting the highest posts of the 
empire to men of the old regime. The great rais of Rajputana, and even 

10 Barani, 410-12. The abuses Barani showers on Khusrau Khan have not been 
translated as they are merely repetitions. 
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the minor Hindu chiefs within the empire, saw no reason for taking 
any notice of Khusrau Khan and the Baradus; it was not their afiFair. 

Since Tughluq Shah at the time of his accession decided to forgive 
all the nobles who had fought against him, like the Prophet after the 
conquest of Mecca,i^ Amir Khusrau does not give us an account of 
them, unless necessary; but he does not hesitate to give a ccnrect 
description of the attitude of the oflScers of the empire after the 
government of Khusrau Khan had been formed. *A11 the military 
commanders in the east and the west (of the empire) decided to obey 
instead of fighting. The Turks did not raise their Turkish spears; the 
Hindu ofiBcers did not attack the Hindus. All the nobles of me battle¬ 
fields were lazy and without energy; and they remained quiet like the 
goat before the butcher. In the provinces of the empire also the amirs 
girded up their loins in obedience.*l2 

The enterprise failed primarily because Khusrau Khan was not 
equal to his task. He seems to have lost the capacity of thinking for 
himself and just followed the advice of his counsellors. He was young 
with no real experience of war or administration. His advisers also 
were not chosen properly from among the high officers available. They 
had not the brains that could be depended upon for guiding an 
empire; and they crumbled before what would not have been even 
a minor shock to Alauddin Khalji. 

The only officer ^o refused to acknowledge the new regime was 
Chazi Malik Tughluq, governor of Dipalpur. But the poet describes 
him as reflecting: ‘There are two hundred thousand swordsmen, 
compact as the clouds, in army-registers at Delhi. How can one dis¬ 
trict, Dipalpur, and the army of one amir accomplish this enterprise, 
even if you yourself are a Rustam? How can my force attack the army 
of Delhi? How can the wind take its dust to the sky? I have but little 
strength and my burden is great. How will I be able to carry it?*i3 
Weighed down by these reflections, Tughluq took no positive steps. 

BEGINNING OF THE STRUGGLE 

The ice was, however, broken by Tughluq's brilliant son, Fakhr- 
uddin Jauna, who had been closely observing the regime as one of 
its highest officers and who did not like the shape of min^ at Delhi. 
He called a confidential meeting of his friends at night; tney advised 
him to contact his father as the regime at Delhi was too strong to be 
challenged. Ali Yaghdi, the messenger, came back with the reply 


11 Tughtug "Nama, 136, line 2621. 

12 Ihtd., 37, lines 687-90. 

■ 13 Ibid, 71, lines 1385-38. 
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that Tughluq wanted him to come to Dipalpur with the son of Bahram 
Aiba, the governor of Uchch, as soon as possible. So early one after¬ 
noon (according to Barani) he and Aiba’s son with some horses, slaves 
and servants took the road to Dipalpur. The news was not brought to 
Khusrau Khan till sunset, and Shaista Khan, the minister of war, who 
was sent in pursuit was not able to catch them.l^ Dipalpur is some 
two hundred miles from Delhi; the river Sirsati (Saraswati) divides 
the two districts and by the side of the river is the town and fort of 
Sirsa (also written as Sarsati). Tughluq had sent one of his officers, 
Muhammad Sartiah, to take possession of Sirsa and to protect Jauna. 
This route, Saraswati to Delhi, was the scene of the future struggle. 
Tlie rest of the empire remained undisturbed. 

Father and son consulted together and decided to fight. But the 
first problem was to find allies. Five identical letters in identical terms 
were sent to five neighbouring officers; their reactions showed how 
deep was the fear and respect of the central authority which Alaud- 
din s regime had inculcated. (1) Bahram, son of Aiba, came with his 
army as soon as he could and joined Tughluq for whatever the future 
may have in store. But he was the only neighbouring officer who 
fought along with Tughluq. (2) Mughlati, governor of Multan, was 
furious at Tughluq's letter. Dipalpur, he claimed, was only a de¬ 
pendency of Multan. Tt is not my business to challenge the higher 
authorities, specially since my army is not with ihe.’ B^ram Siraj, a 
friend of Tughluq, incited the army against Mughlati, who fled for 
his life, but fell into a canal which Tughluq had built when he was 
governor of Multan, and his head was cut off by a son of Bahram 
Siraj. Tughluq seems to have received no aid from Multan, but had 
now no fear of an attack from that quarter. (3) Malik Yak Lakkhi, 
governor of Samana, a Hindu slave who had been favoured and 
promoted by Alauddin, may have owed his rehabilitation after 
rebelling at Devagiri to Khusrau Khan’s influence. He sent Tugjhluq’s 
letter to Khusrau Khan and immediately marched with his army 
against Dipalpur. But he was defeated and fled back to Samana. He 
was planning to join Khusrau Khan at Delhi, but was killed by the 
irate citizens before he could start. (4) Muhammad Shah Lur, the 
governor of Sind, was being besieged by his officers at Siwistan 
when Tughluq’s letter reached him. He ^^as able to make peace with 
his officers so that he may join forces with Tughluq. But either the 
distance was too great or his movements were too »ow, for he only 
reached Delhi after Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne. True to 


14 The Tu^dwjf Nama (lines 803 and 804) says that no one hrom the great army 
of Delhi had the courage to pursue Jauna. But Barani seems to be more reliable here. 
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his publicly declared policy, the new Sultan expressed no anger and 
appointed Muhammad Sh^ governor of Ajmer. (5) Hushang, son of 
Kamaluddin Gurg, .was governor of Jalor. He promised to come but 
took care to reach after the decisive battle. He was sent back to Jalor. 

A special letter, carefully drafted, was sent to Ainul Mulk Multani, 
who was now the chief wazir. He showed the letter to Khusrau Khan 
in order to win his confidence. Tughluq had probably expected this, 
for his next move was to send a verbal message. Ainul Mulk*s confi¬ 
dential reply was this time clear. He was a highly educated man and 
would brook no theological or communalistic nonsense. *My ancestors’, 
he said, “have been Musalmans for ten generations’, probably hinting 
at the fact that Tughluq, whom he knew intimately, could not pro¬ 
duce an equally long Muslim paternity. He would not take sides, but 
when Tugriluq’s banners appeared near Delhi, he would withdraw. 
If Tughluq won the battle, he would be equally prepared to serve the 
new Sultan or to be put to death, as the new Sultan may decide. 

Tughluq’s claim was that he wanted to fight for the glory of 
Islam, loyalty to the family of Alauddin Khalji and the punishment of 
the criminals at Delhi. So far as his fellow-officers were concerned, 
these slogans fell on deaf ears. But help came from a different quar¬ 
ter. In four curious lineslS Amir Khusrau asserts that the army of 
Tughluq, though small, consisted of warriors from races of the 
northern climes, wRo had often fought with him against the Tatars, 
and he proceeds to enumerate them as follows; ‘Ghizz, Turks, 
Mongols, Rumis (Greeks), Russians (Rusi), Tajiks and Khurasanis, 
people of pure bii^ and not racial mixtures.* But in the two battles 
that followed, he mentions only one Mongol officer. These races are 
an official disguise for the two Hindu groups that really joined Tughluq 
in the enterprise—the Khokars led by their prince, the pious-footed* 
Sahij Rai, and their chiefs, Gul Chandra and Niju, and the Mewatis 
or Meos. Since Tughluq was fighting for the glory of Islam, he had 
no hesitation in enrolling Hindus; also by now his name, for the 
warrior-races of the Punjab, had become synonymous with victory. He 
had an intimate knowledge of their chiefs ani they gave him the 
assistance which the officers of the empire had denied. Apart from 
these chiefs and Bahram Aiba, Tughluq had no alternative but to 
entrust most of his highest commands to members of his own family. 
Just then a carawan carrying the tribute of Sind to Delhi along witih 
a number of horses was captured by Tughluq’s officers, and he 


15 Ibid., line 1095-99. The achievements of the Khokar chiefs are related by 
IsaxnL 
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carefully distributed the treasure among his soldiers to equip them 
for the coming struggle. 

BATTLE OF SARASWATI 

When Fakhruddin Jauna deserted him, Khusrau Khan felt that 
one of the four pillars of his throne was broken and that the whole 
structure was threatened. As usual, he consulted his advisers, and in 
consonance with their opinion he put to death the three blinded sons 
of Sultan Alauddin—Bahauddin, Ali and Usman—^who had been kept 
as prisoners in the Red Palace. He then despatched an army of forty 
thousand horsemen under Khan-i Khanan, but the real military 
charge was given to Malik Qutlugh amir-i shikar. It is difficult to find 
the spot where the battle of Saraswati, as Isami calls it, was fought. 

The army of Delhi by-passed the fort of Sirsa, which was held by 
Muhammad Sartiah on behalf of Tughluq. The Dipalpur army with 
Jauna and the Fish-banner in the van passed the village of Alapur 
and the tank of Bhat. Then, if the Tughluq Nama is to be believed, 
the army of Delhi, owing to some stupid miscalculation, was made to 
march ten karohs through the wilderness during the night, and the 
soldiers, thirsty, tired and covered with dust, came face to face with 
the enemy next morning and had no alternative but to fight.l6 The 
two armies rapidly arranged themselves in the formal medieval order. 
Ill the Dellii army Khan-i Khanan, with the candpy, stationed him¬ 
self in the centre; Qutlugh led the van, Talbagha Yaghda commanded 
the left wing and Kajb Brahma and Nag with their Baradu followers 
formed the right wing. ‘The Hindu and Muslim columns were sepa¬ 
rated; the Hindu horsemen were led by Hindu rawats!^'^ In the Dipal¬ 
pur army Tughluq took his place in the centre; Jauna was stationed 
in front of him, and the Khokars, who formed the van were led by 
their chiefs, Gul Chandra, Niju and their followers. The left wing 
was commanded by Bahram Aiba and the right wing by Asaduddin 
and Bahauddin, two nephews of Tughluq. 

According to Isami, the Khokar attack on the Delhi front ranks 
was so severe that they were broken and fled to the centre. Qutlugh’s 
horse was shot under him; he fell down and shouted to the Khokars, 
who had surrounded him, that he was a great officer and must be 
taken to Tughluq. But they paid no heed to what he said and cut off 
his head. When the ranks in front of Khan-i Khanan fled towards the 
centre, Khan-i Khanan, who had rarely Jed an army, decided on 
flight. The Kliokars were surprised at their easy victory. Gul 

10 Ihid., lines 1756-62. 

17 Ibid., line 1777. 
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Chandra drove his charger straight at the Khan-i Khanan’s chatr- 
bearer, slew him, and brought the chatr and placed it on Tughluq s 
head, thereby anticipating and forestalling the decision of the great 
nobles at Delhi. Tughluq thus received his first symbol of royalty 
from the hands of a Khokar chief. The Baradus seem to have done 
no fighting. Khan-i Khanan left everything on the battle-field to the 
enemy and fled away with three other khans—^Yusuf Khan, Shaista 
Khan and Qadr Khan. Tughluq felt sorry for the end of Qutlugh, but 
when Malik Tamar was brought to him from among the wounded, he 
looked to his proper treatment. The Muslim captives from the defeat¬ 
ed army were insulted by Tughluq's soldiers but he forgave them 
when they were brought before him. 

After seeing to the collection of the spoils and rearranging his 
army, Tughluq moved from the battle-field to Delhi. The Tughluq 
Nama notes the following stages of his march: Hansi, Madina (a vil¬ 
lage north of Rohtak), Rohtak, Mandoti, Palam (the present inter¬ 
national air-port), the hillock of Kosambar and the plain of Lahrawat. 
Here, with the Jumna behind him and Delhi in front of him, he 
encamped for battle. Tughluq, we are told, saw sternly to the mainte¬ 
nance of order in the territory that came under his control, and he 
refused the sum of six lakhs of tankas, which his olficers had extracted 
fram a carawan of innocent corn-merchants. But there was growing 
disorder in the terixtories of Khusrau Khan. 

BATTLE OF LAHRAWAT 

When the defeated army returned to Delhi, Khusrau Klian after 
some hesitation asked his officers for their advice. The suggestion that 
peace should be sought with Malik Tughluq by surrendering to him 
all territory east of Palam was dropped, as it would not be acceptable 
to the victorious general, and Khusrau Khan was advised to behave 
like a king and fight; they also suggested that the enormous treasure 
at Delhi should be distributed to win over the loyalty of the men and 
their officers. Tt is not possible to describe the way in wliicli the 
whole treasury was plundered. The khans, maliks and other officers 
took away not lakhs but crores of tankas ... Though the Musalmans 
got a lot, yet the Hindus got twice as much... Still to distribute 
treasures from fear of die enemy is ruinous to one’s prestige; he who 
gives does not gain any reputation, and he who gets feels himself 

18 Isaaii, 370-73. Amir Khusrau says that ‘the army uf Delhi was routed in one 
attack’, but he was unfortunately not in a position to acknowledge frankly (as Isami 
does) that it was the Khokars who won the battle of Saraswati for Malik Tughluq 
and ‘the ^oiy of Islam’. 
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under no obligation/^^ Barani says that, apart from special in*ams, 
every soldier got two and a half years’ salary; all records of demand 
and expenditure were burnt 

Khusrau Khan with his army came out of the Siri Palace and 
encamped before the Hauz*i i^as, which some authorities ‘ have 
referred to as the Hauz-i Alai. The Tughluq Nama thus describes this 
mixed army. Tt was half-MusHm and half-Hindu, mixed together 
like black and white clouds. The Musalmans in the service of the 
Hindus were as friendly to them as their own shadows; they were as 
closely bound to the Hindus as the charity of die Musalmans is 
bound up with their sins.^ The army was so full of Hindus and 
Musalmans that both Hindus and Musalmans were surprised.’^! 
Unfortunately, both military capacity and statesmanship were wanting 
to unify these two groups into a proper army and a proper state. 

Khusrau Khan roent the night before Friday in preparing for the 
battle. A small ditch had been dug in front of his camp and a mud- 
wall constructed behind it. His soldiers were cramped for space. 
Ainul Mulk fled to Ujjain and Dhar in the course of the night but 
Khusrau Khan did not come to know of this till the next morning. 

On Friday, when die sun was a spear high, Khusrau Khan launch¬ 
ed his attack on Tughluq’s camp. 

Tlie Tughluq Nama gives the position of Khusrau’s officers, which 
is worth considering. Right wing —Yusuf Sufi lihaii; Kamaluddin Sufi; 
Shaista Klian, son of Qirrat Qimar; Kafur Muhrdar; Shihab naib-i 
barbek; Qaisar khas hajib; Ambar Bughra Khan; Tigin, governor of 
Awadh; Bahauddin Dabir. Left wing —^All the Baradus led by Ran- 
dhol Rai Rayan, Nag, Kajb Brahma and Maldeva; Sumbul Hatim 
Khan amir-i hajib; officers of all the diwans, including the ministry of 
war; Talbagha Yaghda. Tt is impossible to enumerate the amirs who 
had been recently created... The ten thousand Baradu horsemen, 
with their ranas and rais, were stationed round the elephants.’22 The 
Hindu contingents had adopted for their standards the tails of cows 
with hog’s teeth tied to them. Tughluq, as usual, had ordered 
peacock feathers to be tied to the Fish-standards of the empire. The 
pass-word for Tughluq’s army was ‘Quia’. The Musalmans on both 
sides seem to have cried ‘Allah-o Akbarl’ while the Hindus on both 
sides cried ‘NarayanI’ 

19 Tu^uq fJama, lines 2190-93, 2196, 2167-68. 

20 Referring, apparently, to the fact that Muslim theology in some cases prescribes 
charity as a means for washing off sins. 

21 IM., lines 2289, 2146-49. 

22 Ibid., lines 2267-69, 2272. 
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Tu^luq did not wish to fight that morning, but Khusrau Khan s 
attack left him no alternative. According to Isami, Tughluq stationed 
himself in the centre. Ali Haidar and Sahij Rai (a Khokar chief) 
stood behind Tughluq. Gul Chandra with all the Khokars led the 
van. The right wing was commanded by Fakhruddin Jauna, Shaghuri 
Shihab and Shadi Dawar. The left wing was assigned to Bahauddin 
(son of Tughluq’s sister), Bahram Aiba, Yusuf shuhna-i pil, Nur- 
mand (an Afghan), Kari (a Mongol New Muslim) and Asaduddin 
(son of Tughluq's brother, Sipahdar Dawar). 

Barani’s account of the battle is not worth considering. Amir 
Khusrau and Isami both agree in stating that Khusrau Khan s attack 
was so fierce that not more than three hundred men were left with 
Tughluq. The Baradu chiefs, Randhol and Kajb Bralima, attacked 
Malik Jaunas contingent in front of them so fiercely that he moved 
towards Shaghuri Shihab, and the Baradus rushed forward through 
the space, thus opened for them. Asaduddin moved from Tughluq’s 
left to the centre of the conflict, but Bughra Khan and Talbagha 
also moved forward to oppose him, and it seemed that the army of 
Tughluq was being defeated. Seeing the enemy columns dispersing 
and only, a few men left who still kept their position, Khusrau ordered 
Shaista Khan to attack the enemy’s baggage. Shaista cut the ropes of 
Tughluq’s pavilion and shouted that Tughluq had run back to his 
own territory. At the same time Khusrau’s victorious soldiers took tt) 
plundering the baggage of the enemy. It was a fatal error, for one of 
the canons of medieval warfare was to insist on the stern mainte¬ 
nance of discipline when the hour of victory was near. 

In that terrible crisis Tughluq’s nerves did not fail him. He called 
his highest officers together; still the men round him did not exceed 
five hundred. His advantage was that the enemy soldiers were in 
utter disorder, every one plundering what he could. Tughluq decided 
that the critical point was the position of IChusrau Khan; if that was 
gained, the battle, which had been nearly lost, could yet be won. So 
he sent the Khokar chief, Gul Chandra, to attack Khusrau Khan 
from the rear while he attacked him from the front. This double 
attack made it clear to Khusrau Khan that his own life was in danger, 
whatever may happen to the rest of the army; and being quite in¬ 
experienced in the handling of large bodies of fighting men, he decid¬ 
ed to fly for dear life. This settled the fate of the battle; seeing their 
chief no more in his place, Khusrau’s soldiers also took to flight. Gul 
Chandra slew Khusrau’s chatr-hearer and put the chair over me head 
of Tughluq once more. When Tughluq thought he had won the 
battle, a hostile army with elephants, half visible and half invisible, 
was. seen in a depression. Isami says that it was a part of Khusrau’s 
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left wing, led by Sumbul Hatim Khan, which had still remained in 
its position, but according to the Tughluq Nama Sufi Khan and Kafur 
Muhrdar were also there. Like all sections of the Delhi army, it had 
both Muslim and Hindu soldiers, but the latter predominated. 
Tughluq at first overestimated its strength but had no difficulty in 
defeating it. 

Isami and Khusrau give us some idea of what befell the defeated 
soldiers. According to Isami, all Baradus, who had not fallen on the 
field of battle, were, according to the new Sultan's orders, killed next 
day in the streets and lanes of Delhi. Whether the Baradus were a 
caste or a profession, this wholesale massacre seems to have extin¬ 
guished them. Khusrau says that the Musalmans of the victorious 
army seldom wielded their swords against the defeated Muslim sol¬ 
diers, but the Khokars, Afghans, Mongols and Mcos observed no 
restraint. Even if the lives of the defeated Musalmans were to be 
considered as guaranteed, they could still be deprived of all they 
possessed. ‘The real misfortune was for the (defeated, non-Baradu) 
Hindu soldiers, who whether dead, wounded or alive, had no pro- 
tection.’23 Their money, horses and jewelry were seized, and the 
ranas and rawats, who had come to the battle wearing all their orna¬ 
ments, were the special object of plunder. Khusrau, however, adds 
that the officers of Tughluq seldom took to plundering.24 

Tughluq returned to his camp after the battle, and all the leading 
officers of Delhi came to pay him their homage. Among them was 
Muhammad Ayaz, who brought the keys of Siri on behalf of his 
father, Malik Ahmad Ayaz. Next morning (Saturday, 1 Sha'ban 720) 
6 September 1320, with soldiers lining both sides of the streets, 
Tughluq started in full military procession for the Hazar Sutun 
Palace. He alighted at the gate and, promising forgiveness for the 
past, made the maliks and amirs sit by his side. The throne was not 
occupied. 

The Tughluq Nama has given us a summary of the discussion 
that followed and there are some sentences of it which the poet could 
not have composed on his own responsibility. Instead of claiming 
anything for his ancestors, which would not have deceived those pre¬ 
sent, Tughluq began with the blunt sentence. T was a man of no 
consequence {aioara mareJ)^ subject to the heat and the cold of the 
sun and the moon. The late Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji raised me from 
a humble post to a position near to himself and I guarded him sleep- 
lessly with my sword, sharp as a diamond.' He then proceeded to give 

23 Ibid., Une 2522. 

24 Ibid., 128-32; Isami, 379-80. 
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a short account of his career. After Jalaluddin’s death, he was greatly 
depressed. But then the star of Alauddin's good fortune arose; he 
entered the service of Ulugh Khan and, after his death, he girded his 
loins in the service of Sultan Alauddin. ‘Whatever promotions I have 
received since then have been due to that great monarch.’ 

Here the nobles intervened. Tughluq was ignoring his own merits, 
which had brought him promotions. When Hamira Deva of Rantham- 
bhor had sent out his garrison to fight, Ulugh Khan had put Tughluq 
in charge of the army and he had put two-thirds of the enemy to the 
sword. ‘That day was the morning of your good fortune.’ After re¬ 
counting his other victories, they referred to his success on the sea- 
coast over a tuman commanded by his name-sake, the Mongol 
Tughluq, and an equally large army of Rai Bombal; he had seized 
money from the Rai and imposed a tariff on sea-born merchandise. 
He had won eighteen victories before Mubarak’s death and two more 
since then. ‘God has protected you for a great work; otherwise who 
could have survived so much bloodshed and slaughter.’ He deserved 
the throne. 

Tughluq was still unwilling. ‘My crown and throne are my bow 
and arrow.’ He had been distressed at the way in which the Alai 
princes had been murdered. ‘The rebels had broken into the haram, 
taken some of the princesses for themselves, openly or secretly, and 
distributed others among the Hindus. Klian-i ^anan, the apostate, 
had raped many.’ Heliad three objects in view— first, to revive Islam 
again; second, to seize the empire from this Hindu-born wretch and 
to give it to a surviving prince of the royal house; and third, to mete 
out condign punishments to the ungrateful wretches who had mur¬ 
dered the princes. ‘If there is any survivor from the royal family, let 
him be proclaimed; if no survivor has been left, there are many cap¬ 
able maJiks here. I love my Dipalpur... For me, my sword and tne 
heads of the Mongols. You look after the crown and its wearer.’ 

The nobles placed their foreheads on the ground. Tughluq’s 
acceptance would be unanimous, but his non-acceptance might 
entail a civil war. So after some more discussion, they brought for¬ 
ward their final and conclusive argument. ‘The work your hands 
have wrought has raised your prestige to the skies. If another man 
ascends the throne, we are sure he will keep a careful watch on you, 
and your courage being what it is, how will he be able to sleep in 
peace without maring your spear? Under these conditions, whether 
he likes it or not, he will have (to remove you) like a thorn from his 
pillow.’ They drew his attention to the fate of Abu Muslim Khura- 
sani, who had overthrown the Umayyads, placed the Abbasids on 
the throne and behaved like a loyal officer; nevertheless the Caliph 
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Abu Ja‘far Mansur ordered him to be killed, for he was too great to 
be a subject. The argument was unanswerable. Tughluq thought for 
some time and then acceded to the wishes of the nobles. They took 
him by the hand, seated him on the throne and proclaimed him 
Sultan with the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’. 

It remains to note the fate of the two leading adventurers who 
had lost the game. They were deserted by their closest friends, who 
realized that being found in their company meant certain death. 
Klian-i Khanan sought refuge in an old woman’s hut but he was dis¬ 
covered and Malik Jauna, who was sent to fetch him on the night 
following the battle, carelessly used some words about his father s 
merciful and forgiving temper. But there could be no question of 
mercy for he had been guilty of both rapes and murders. Tughluq 
ordered him to be paraded through all the streets of Delhi; he was 
then killed and his dead body was hung upside down from a tower.25 

Khusrau Khan was also dc.serted by his Baradus. He seems to 
have gone to Tilpat and then returned to Delhi, where he tried to 
hide in a desolate garden—^probably the garden of the mausoleum of 
his former master, Malik Shadi. He was discovered on the third day 
after the battle, and Malik Jauna (now Ulugh Khan), seeing his dis¬ 
tressing condition, again talked of mercy.26 On being brought before 
Tughluq Shah’s masnad (pillow), Khusrau kissed the ground. Wliy 
had he murdered Mubarak Shah? Khusrau Klian’s answer is thus 
summarized by the Tughluq Namci: ‘The iacts are known to every 
one. If that which should not be done, had not been done to me, then 
I too would not have done what I ought not to have done.’ He put 
the blame of everything else on his advisers; his own desire had been 
to place one of the royal princes on the throne; and later on, he 
wished to make peace with Tughluq Shah by ceding to him all terri¬ 
tory east of Falam. He went on to suggest his own punishment; he 
should be blinded and given a village to live in. But the Sultan said 
that he was bound by the principle of qasas —^‘a life for a life’27—and 
asked him to prepare his neck for the sharp sword. Then the execu¬ 
tioner, at the Sultan’s order, beheaded Khusrau Khan where Mubarak 
Shah had been beheaded, and threw his dead body to the courtyard 
below in the same manner. 


25 Ibid., lines 2820-21. 

26 Ibid., lines 2874-76. 

27 Ibid., line 2882. 
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I. SULTAN GHIYASUDDIN TUGHLUQ (1320-25) 

NAME AND ETHNIC ORIGIN 

Referring to Sultan Ghiyasuddin, Amir Khusrau observes in his 
Tughluq Nama: 

‘Thy name was Tughluq Ghazi, the revered one. 

The Mongol chief too at that time had the same name, Tughluq.’^ 

It is unmistakably clear from this verse that Tughluq was the per¬ 
sonal name of the Sultan and not a tribal cognomen, as Sir Wolseley 
Haig has suggested. Afif confirms this when he says that Sultan 
Tughluq was the name of the first ruler of the dynasty and Sultan 
Mimammad that of the second.2 Numismatic and epigraphic evi¬ 
dence also corroborates Amir Khusrau. Sultan Muhammad used to 
call himself son of Tughluq Shah; but Firuz Shah and his successors 
never used Tughluq as a surname. It is, nevertheless, convenient, 
though quite incorrect, to give the name of TugMuq to the whole 
dynasty. 

Considerable difference of opinion has existed among historians 
regarding the descent of Sultan Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta writes on the 
authority of the famous Suhrawardi saint of Multan, Shaikh Ruknud- 
din Abul Fath, that Tughluq belonged to the Qarauna tribe of the 
Turks, who inhabited the hilly regions between Turkistan and Sind.3 
Apart from the fact that Ibn-i Battuta’s testimony is not confirmed by 
omer writers of the period, the ethnic and etymological origin of the 
word Qarauna remains obscure and later writers, who have put 
different interpretations on it, have not been able to clarify the posi¬ 
tion. Marco Polo considered them people of mixed parentage, whose 

1 TugMuq Norm, 138. 

2 Afif, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 27. 

It is needless to speculate about the meaning of the word Tughluq because no 
earlier authority throws any light on it and Ferishta’s view that the word is an Indian 
corruption of the Turkish term ‘QufZugh’ is far from convincing. 

3 Rehla, II. 31. 
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fathers were Tatars and mothers were Indians.4 Mzik holds that 
Qarauna is connected with the Sanskrit Karana, which means mixed 
caste, and is used for one whose father is a Kshattriya but whose 
mother is a Sudra.5 Ferishta, who made inquiries at Lahore about the 
origin of the Tughluqs, was told that Ghiyasuddin's father, Malik 
Tughluq, was one of the Turkish slaves of Balban and that his mother 
was a woman of a local Jat family.® But this statement lacks confir¬ 
mation by contemporary authorities. 

The Rauzatus Safa refers to the Qaraunas as a tribe forming a 
special division in the Mongol army.7 Sultan Ghiyasuddin*s being a 
Qarauna is, however, highly doubtful. In his speech before his acces¬ 
sion, as reported by the contemporary authority of the Tughluq Nama 
of Amir l^usrau, Ghiyasuddin frankly admits, what all his audience 
knew, that he was a man of no importance (awara mard) in his early 
career. Unless the king had said something to this effect, the poet 
could not have ventured to make this fact the basis of his speech. 
Efforts like those of Badr-i Chach to find a royal genealogy for the 
dynasty must, therefore, be dismissed as prompted by flattery. Keep¬ 
ing these diverse opinions in view, it may be concluded that both in 
India, Central Asia and Persia the term ‘Qarauna’ was used for a 
mixed race—^the descendants of Mongol or Turkish fathers and non- 
Turkish mothers. 

EARLY CAREER 

There is no unanimity of opinion among the historians with 
regard to the time of Tughluq’s arrival in India. Afif® and Ibn-i 
Battuta® place it during the reign of Alauddin Khalji, but Amir 
Khusrau clearly remarks in his Tughluq Nama that after searching 
for livelihood (in Delhi) for a considerable time, Tughluq was taken 
into the service of the imperial guard by Jalaluddin Khalji. The 
Tughluq Nama is silent about his coming from abroad, and this seems 
to imply that he was born in India. He won his first distinction dur¬ 
ing the siege of Ranthambhor under Ulugh Khan.i® It was, however, 
during the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khalji that Malik Tughluq rose 

4 Yule’s Marco Polo, 98-99. 

5 Die Raise des Arabers Ibn Battuta dutch Indian and China, 97. 

6 Ferishta, I, 130. 

7 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. V, 96. 

8 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 36. Afif says that the three brothers—^Tughluq, Rajah and 
Abu Bakr—came to Delhi from Khurasan during the reign of Sultan Alauddin. The 
Khalji Sultan admitted them all in his service. But this error is clearly disproved by the 
Tughluq Nama. 

9 ROda, n. 

10 Tughluq Nama, 136. 
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in position and prestige. He must have impressed the Sultan very 
early by his spirit of dedication and his martial talents, because the 
wardenship of the marches, which was assigned to him, was one of 
the most difficult posts in die empire. Tughluq rendered meritorious 
services to the sultanat as governor of Multan and later on of Dipal- 
pur. He checked successfully the Mongol inroads into the country 
and effectively garrisoned the frontier towns. Ibn-i Battuta refers to 
an inscription \^ich he saw in the Jama Masjid of Multan, in which 
twenty-nine of his victories against the Tatars were recorded. 
Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta's memory deceived him about the number of 
campaigns, because Amir Khusrau mentions only eighteen such 
victories.i2 No historian has given a list of these campaigns, but 
obviously some of them must have been mere skirmishes between 
the Mongols and the Indian troops posted to defend the western 
frontier. 

According to Amir Khusrau there was a brief interval of obscurity 
in the career of Malik Tughluq after the death of Jalaluddin Khalji. 
Perhaps he did not change his loyalty as abruptly as the other Jalali 
nobles had done after the assassination of their master. He entered 
the service of Ulugh Khan, brother of Alauddin Khalji, and became 
his personal attendant. When Ulugh Khan died, he joined the service 
of Alauddin Khalji. Tt is by his (Alauddin’s) favour that I have 
attained to the position you see me in’, he remarked at the time of his 
accession.!His name is for the first time mentioned by Barani in 
connection with the invasion of Ali Beg and Khwaja Tartaq. Accord¬ 
ing to Isami and Khusrau, on this occasion the supreme command 
was entrusted to a Hindu officer, Malik Nayak, and Tughluq was one 
of his chief subordinates. Subsequently when Iqbalmanda made his 
appearance, Ghazi Malik marched against him and inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on the invader. Perhaps it was after this success that he 
was appointed warden of the western marches and the iqta of Dipal- 
piir was assigned to him. 

Though Tughluq had risen to an eminent position during the 
reign of Alauddin, it appears strange that he did not lift even his 
little finger to protest against the high-handedness of Malik Kafur, 
who had gathered all power in his hands and had started playing the 
role of a king-maker. Mubarak Khalji, however, recognized his ser¬ 
vices and confirmed him in his assignment. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of a mission which Qutbuddin 

11 ReMa, U, 29. 

12 Tughluq Noma, 138. Barani, however says that he won twenty battles against 
the Mongols. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 416. 

13 Tu^luq Noma, 137. 
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Mubarak assigned to Malik Tughluq. According to Isami, after the 
accession of Shihabuddin Umar, his regent, Malik Kafur, sent for 
Ainul Mulk Multani from Devagiri and deputed him to crush the 
rebellion of Haidar and Zirak in Gujarat. He marched from Devagiri, 
but while he was encamping at Chitor, he heard of the assassination 
of Kafur. He stopped where he was and carefully watched the rapid 
developments that were taking place in the politics of Delhi. Qutbud- 
din, on attaining to power, deputed Malik Tughluq to go and per¬ 
suade Ainul Mulk to resume his march. But though he was welcomed 
by Ainul Mulk at Chitor, the latter's officers were reluctant about 
undertaking any enterprise. ‘We have not seen the Sultan yet'; they 
wanted to wait for a month or so. Sensing the cause of their reluc¬ 
tance, Malik Tughluq immediately returned to Delhi and suggested 
that farmans and khilats be sent to every officer of Ainul Mulk con¬ 
firming him in his post. This advice was accepted and Malik Tughluq 
succeeded in bringing round the leaders to resume their march to 
Gujarat. Malik Tughluq accompanied the army; but Ainul Mulk 
Multani remained in supreme command. Nevertheless, Ghazi Tugh¬ 
luq had rendered a commendable diplomatic service. 

RISE TO POWER 

In the preceding chapter Ghazi Malik’s role in organizing a move¬ 
ment against Khusrau Khan has been described’ in detail. The nobles 
acted wisely in placing the crown on the head of Ghazi Malik, who 
had proved his worth as a leader of mature experience and dauntless 
courage. According to Ibn-i Battuta, Ghazi Malik was at first reluc¬ 
tant to wear the crown and asked Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan to 
accept it. But when the latter, after refusing the offer added; ‘If you 
do not accept, we will make your son our king’, Tughluq immediately 
accepted the crown. The version of the Moorish traveller seems high¬ 
ly improbable. The correct account of the reason advanced by the 
nobles and recorded by the Tughluq Nama has already been given. 
It had become impossible for Tughluq to remain a subordinate officer. 

Ghazi Malik assumed the style of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Though 
not young in years, he was gifted with boundless enthusiasm, an 
unerring judgement, firm determination and the desire to be methodi¬ 
cal in all matters of administration. In accordance with the time- 
honoured practice, he reconstituted the administrative machinery, 
including in it his friends, relatives and supporters. He gave the 
office of naib harhek to his nephew, Malik Asaduddin. Another 
nephew, Malik Bahauddin, was appointed arz4 mamalik. Malik Jafar 
was made naib-i arz. Malik Shadi, the son-in-law of the Sultan, was 
made supervisor of the revenue ministry (ditvan-i wizarat). Qazi 
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Kamaluddin, the qaziul quzzat, was honoured with the title of 
sadr-i jahan, and Qazi Shamsuddin was appointed qazi of Delhi. 

Rising as he did from the position of a plebeian, the new Sultan, 
on the one hand, distributed honours and posts to his relatives and 
friends, and on the other, emulating the example of Balban, ennobled 
his own sons with high sounding titles. The eldest son, Malik 
Fakhruddin, was given the title of Ulugh Khan; and the remaining 
four sons were entitled Bahram Khan, Zafar Khan, Mahmud Khan 
and Nusrat Khan. Curiously enough, the names of Abu Bakr and 
Rajab, the two brothers of the Sultan, and of his nephew, Kamal- 
uddin Firuz, who at this time must have been a stripling of fourteen, 
do not find a mention in this list. Perhaps the two brothers were dead 
by this time, and the nephew was too young to be invested with any 
distinction. We do not also come across the names of the fathers of 
his other nephews. 

Bahram Aiba was given the title of Kishlu Khan and was accord¬ 
ed the unprecedented honour of being addressed by the Sultan as 
his ‘brother'. To his iqta of Uchch was added that of Multan. Tatar 
Khan, an adopted son of the Sultan, became Tatar Malik and the iqta 
of Zafarabad was assigned to him. Qutlugh Khan, son of Burhanud- 
din, was raised to the position of naib wazir of Devagir. It was with 
this reconstituted machinery of the empire that Ghiyasuddin initiat¬ 
ed his policy of adrffinistrative reforms and the restoration of the 
royal authority. 

THE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SULTAN 

The empire which Ghiyasuddin was called upon to administer 
was seething with innumerable thorny problems. Its vastness mili¬ 
tated against any uniform control of the outlying and distant areas. 
There were frequent convulsions in the provinces. Sind was only 
nominally under Dellii; taking advantage of the troubles at the 
centre, its chief, Amar, had seized Thatta and Lower Sind and had 
virtually become independent. Similarly, Gujarat had been plunged 
into a state of turmoil after the recall of Ainiil Mulk Multani. The 
efforts of Malik Dinar, Zafar Khan, Husamuddin and Wajihuddin 
Quraishi to restore order had completely failed. In Rajputana, Chitor, 
Nagaur and Jalor were some of the important imperial strongholds, 
but they were subject to unexpected attacks by the adventurous 
Rajput chiefs. 

In the east the loyalty of Bengal, the ‘problem province’ of the 
empire, was of a fitful character. Its ruler, Shamsuddin Firuz, a des¬ 
cendant of Balban, had died in 1322. His two sons, Shihabuddin 
Bughra Shah and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, had revolted against 
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him during his life-time. Bahadur Shah had established himself at 
Sonargaon; on the death of his father he also seized Lakhnauti, and 
expelled his two brothers, Shihabuddin and Nasiruddin. This deve¬ 
lopment impelled the intervention of the Sultan of Delhi. Tirhut and 
Jajnagar were still in the hands of powerful Hindu rais and zamin- 
dars. 

Nor was condition in the Deccan assuring in any way. It had been 
merely overrun by Alauddin Khalji, who was content with the 
acknowledgement of his overlordship by the rulers of the south. But 
the loyalty which they professed was skin-deep and expeditions had 
to be sent to reinforce royal authority in Devagiri and Telingana. To 
improve the situation, Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji had changed the 
policy of his father and taken the forward step of appointing his own 
ofBcers in the erstwhile Yadava kingdom, which thus became a part 
of the Delhi empire. When politicd convulsions occurred at Delhi, 
Rai Pratap Singji Rudra Deva of Telingana threw off even the mask 
of outward allegiance to Delhi. In utter disregard of the agreement, 
which he had concluded with Khusrau Khan in 1318, he marched 
against the fort of Bhadrakot, on the frontiers of the Maratha coun¬ 
try, ejected the imperial garrison and occupied it. Also after improv¬ 
ing his resources, he repelled the attacks of the ruler of Orissa and 
extended his domination as far as the Western Ghats, and from the 
Godavari to the Jalar river. The imperial auth<frity in Ma'abar had 
also been overthrown; though Vira Ballala of the Hovsala land did not 
show a mailed fist, he too had become virtually independent. 

Apart from these unsatisfactory political conditions, which de¬ 
manded the immediate attention of the new Sultan, the administrative 
machinery was completely out of gear. The officers and their men had 
been bribed to ensure their support; both Qutbuddin Mubarak and 
Khusrau Khan had spent lavishly in order to strengthen their position 
by satisfying the soldiers. Reckless distribution of money by Khusrau 
Khan is said to have completely depleted the treasury. The revenue 
system of Alauddin Khalji had completely broken down, and as a re¬ 
sult the financial stability of the state had received a serious setback. 

Thus the problems which confronted Ghiyasuddin Tughluq were 
not only vast in their magnitude, but also complicated in their nature. 
Though primarily a military leader, Ghiyasuddin was quick to size up 
the situation, and through a series of bold but well-calculated 
measures, he brought the machinery of the sultanat to an even keel. 
Barani very significantly observes that he achieved in days what others 
would have taken years to accomplish.i4 His firm and.vigorous 

14 Tarikh-i Vina Shahf, 426. 
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administration gave people peace and prosperity and, in the words 
of Barani, *they felt as if Alauddin had come to life again’.ts 

ECONOMIC MEASURES 

Soon after his accession, Ghiyasuddin addressed himself to the 
task of rehabilitating the depleted exchequer and organizing the 
finances of the empire. For this purpose he chalked out a practical 
scheme of revenue reforms, which was in essence a compromise 
between the rigour of Alauddin Khalji s methods and the extravagant 
leniency of his successors. Barani says that moderation {taiiqa-i t tidal 
wa rasm-i miyana ravi) was the keynote of his policy in all admin¬ 
istrative affairs.l® , 

Although the crabbed words of Barani render it difficult for us to 
understand the details of his agrarian policy, it is possible to form 
some idea of the Sultan’s objectives. He tried to tackle the problem 
at three levels: Of the maqtas (i.e. provincial governors), of the 
muqaddams (i.e. village headmen) and of the peasants. The considera¬ 
tion of the welfare of the peasant was uppermost in his mind. His 
orders were to treat the peasants in such a way that wealth did not 
tempt them to raise the standard of rebellion; nor were they to be 
made paupers, because in that case they would give up cultivation.^^ 
The steam-roller refctpns of Alauddin Khalji had paralysed the eco¬ 
nomic life of the agriculturists. The burden of taxation had been so 
heavy that all the incentives to work had dried up, and they were 
no longer interested in improving, or expanding cultivation. The 
advantages they had been enjoying for centuries had disappeared, 
leaving them in the grip of penury and poverty. The maqtas were 
also faced with difficulties. Decreasing cultivation and the unwilling¬ 
ness of the muqaddams to serve as links between them and the 
peasants, because their perquisites had been abolished, must have 
adversely touched their pockets. Such a dismal state of affairs cried for 
a change. Ghiyasuddin Tughliiq rose equal to tlie occasion and made 
a serious attempt to regulate revenue affairs with firmness and 
sympathy. 

To listen the burden of the peasants, he rescinded Alauddin’s rule 
of measurement {hukm-i masahat) and the yield per biswa, and sub¬ 
stituted for it crop-sharing {hukm-i hasil). It was advantageous in 
two ways; First, it ensured to the producer the benefit accruing from 
improved cultivation; and secondly, it made allowances for a complete 

IS Ibid., 425. 

• 16 Ibid., 427. 

17 Ibid., 431. 
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or partial failure of crops. Barani, while praising this method, says that 
it was no longer necessary to take into account calamities, or differen¬ 
tiate between the areas which had produced a harvest and those which 
had not. But Barani is ambiguous with regard to the proportion of the 
state demand. He says: ‘The Sultan ordered the revenue officials not 
to assess more than one in ten or eleven upon “iqta” and other lands 
either by guess or computation or on the reports of informers or on 
the statements of enhancement-mongers^^^ This cryptic sentence may 
mean either that the state demand was not to exceed a tenth of the 
total pr(xluce, or it may be (more rationally) interpreted to suggest 
that the extra-enhancement in the revenue was not to exceed one- 
tenth or one-eleventh. Considering the fact that in inaugurating the 
revenue reforms the two-fold objective of the Sultan was to afford 
relief to the peasants and also to rehabilitate the finances, it is highly 
unlikely that he would have reduced his demand to one-tenth of the 
produce. The traditional rate was one-fifth of the produce, which had 
been increased to one-half during the reign of Alauddin Khalji. But 
Alauddin*s system had also guaranteed against famine, and under 
the succeeding systems this was not possible. Though it may be 
argued that this exorbitant rate could not have been applied in the 
post-Alauddin period, it must be conceded that, in the midst of con¬ 
fusion, variations must have occurred. Barani tells us that Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Khalji removed from among the people the heavy revenues 
and severe demands'.lS Tliis, however, does not mean tliat he abolished 
the revenue altogether. In all probability he reduced its incidence to 
some figure lower than that fixed by Alauddin. And it may. safelv be 
presumed that this rate must have been the traditional one-fifth of 
the produce. Ghiyasuddin gave to it a legal sanction with the proviso 
that, wherever possible, it may be enhanced by one-tenth or one- 
eleventh. The following remark of Barani clearly shows that tifiis 
enhancement was in the nature of surcharge over the existing rates. 
‘Land revenue was to be increased', he says, ‘by degrees and gradually, 
because the weight of a sudden enhancement would ruin the countty 
and bar the way to prosperity .*20 

Instructions were issued to the officers to see that cultivation in¬ 
creased from year to year, and that the government revenue was also 
proportionatelv enhanced. Increase in the incidence of taxation was 
to be gradual, and such that it did not affect the prosperity of the 
peasantrv and did not reduce its interest in its holdings. The Sultan 
repeatedly warned the revenue officials against increase in taxation, 

18 Ibid., 429. 

19 Ibid., S83. 

20 Ibid., 430. 
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which rendered it difficult for the peasant to cultivate his holdings or 
bring virgin lands under the plough. He laid down rules of conduct 
for me maqtas and governors regarding the realization of the land 
revenue, and took all possible precautions to save the peasant from 
their high-handedness and oppression. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughluq did not believe in Alauddin Khalji’s principle 
of levelling down me village headman to the rank of me ordinary 
peasant. He realized fully me utility of their services in the process 
of collecting the government demand. They had been performing this 
duty for generations and had acquired experience and traditional 
dignity. He is said to have remarked: ‘It cannot be denied that 
abundant responsibility rests on tlie shoulders of chiefs and headmen.' 
So he ordered the restoration of their perquisites and exempted their 
cultivation and pasturage from assessment. But at the same time he 
insisted that ‘the chief or headman (Hindu) be kept in such a condition 
that he may not become oblivious (of the authority of the government) 
and rebellious and refractory from excessive affluence'. Thus, he 
accorded a lenient but firm treatment to the village headman. His 
services were utilized, his status was restored, but he was prevented 
from becoming mischievous or defiant. 

In this new set-up the practice of farming of the land revenue 
was discouraged. But it could not be avoided at the highest level, 
because the govemoft held their posts on farming terms; the surplus 
revenue {fawaziJ) to be remitted by them to the treasury was a stated 
sum, and not a matter to be settled annually on the basis of actual 
receipts and sanctioned expenditures! Piecing together all the relevant 
but stray references in Barani's Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, it is possible to 
form a fairly vivid picture of the rules framed for the guidance of 
maqtas and governors. Tlie Sultan was agreeable to allowing the 
maliks and amirs ‘a half-tenth or half-eleventh, and one-tenth or one- 
fifteenth of the revenue of their own territory*. Similarly, if the agents 
and deputies appropriated half-a-per cent in addition to their sdar\% 
they were not to be disgraced, nor was the amount to be recovered 
from them by torture. But if they deviated from this norm and appro¬ 
priated considerable sums, they were to be subjected to humiliations 
and the disgrace of flogging and fetters, and the money was to be 
recovered from them in full. Tliey were required to make (mly slender 
demands on their iqtas, and to reserve out of this demand something 
for their agents. This modification of the farming system cast a heavier 
responsibility on the shoulders of governors and maqtas. Tliey were to 
see that revenue was realized without oppression and high-handed¬ 
ness, that excessive demands were not made from the peasants and 
that the village headmen did not pass on their liabilities to the 
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peasants. And tiiey, in their turn, were enjoined to be scnipiilously 
fair and honest on pain of being treated with rudeness and severity 
by the ministry of revenue. 

Even this hazy picture of land revenue reforms brings into bold 
relief the sound and wholesome features of the Sultan's fiscal adminis¬ 
tration. While conceding that the rule of measurement did not altoge¬ 
ther disappear, and that it gave place only slowly to assessment on 
the basis of crop-sharing, it cannot be denied that due regard was 
paid to safeguarding the interest of the producing class, and that 
steps were taken to protect it from rack-renting and oppression, and 
to guarantee to it the benefits accruing from extended and improved 
cultivation. Rules for the guidance of officers at the various levels were 
laid down, and every effort was made by the soldier-sovereign to 
enforce them effectively. We need not wonder that the income of the 
royal exchequer improved considerably and the Sultan was enabled to 
undertake schemes of political consolidation. 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

Next to finances, the Sultan's attention was absorbed by the affairs 
of the army. Alauddin Khalji had created an effective war-machine, 
which had fallen to pieces under his weak successors. Ghiyasuddin, a 
veteran military leader, strove hard to reorganize, the army as efficient¬ 
ly as possible. The key-note of his military policy was to keep the 
soldiers satisfied, economically and otherwise. Barani very significantly 
remraks that he was more affectionate towards his soldiers than their 
own parents. He saw to it that there was no misappropriation of their 
salaries and allowances. Barani's erroneous remark that Sirajul Mulk 
Kliwaja Haji was reappointed minister of war was probably due to 
his failing memory, that famous war-veteran had vanished from the 
scene and we do not find him playing any part in the campaigns of 
the reign. Much of the effectiveness of the army depended on the way 
the horses were maintained. Ghiyasuddin rigorously enforced the 
regulations of Alauddiin Khalji with regard to descriptive rolls 
(hulyah) and branding {dagh). Within two years of his accession, 
Ghiyasuddin had so effectively organized his army that he could 
think of sending a campaign to the distant south. 

THE WARANGAL CAMPAIGN 

Having set die administrative machinery in order, the Sultan 
tinned his attention to the task of restoring his prestige and authority 
in the outlying parts of the empire. Telingana claimed his immediate 
attention as Rai Pratap Rudra Deva had reasserted his independence 
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and refused to pay any tribute. The Sultan appointed his son, Ulugh 
Khan, to deal the recalcitrant Rai. In 721/1321 the prince left 
Delhi at the head of a large army, and a number of seasoned and 
experienced officers of the Alai period accompanied him.^t He 
traversed the distance to the Maratha country in much less time than 
had been taken previoustly by any army. He stopped for a while at 
Devagiri to rest and recruit, and then resumed his march to Warangal, 
the capital of Telingana. He did not meet any opposition on the way. 
On reaching Warangal he laid siege to the fort, which was famous 
in the Deccan for its massiveness and strength. It had seventy 
bastions, each of which was guarded by a nai^. Amir Khusrau has 
described the fort in connection with Malik Kafur s Deccan cam* 
paigns. 


According to Isami,22 the siege dragged on for about six months 
without any prospects of success. The Sultan grew suspicious of the 
loyalty of Ulugh Khan and sent weekly letters to him expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the delay. The reasons for such a misunderstanding 
have not been explained by Isami, but he exonerates Ulugh Khan of 
all treasonable designs. The garrison defended the fort resolutely, 
but with the passage of time scarcity of provisions threatened to break 
its back. The besiegers, on their part, adopted the two-fold strategy 
of a scorched earth policy and of closing all sources of supply to the 
garrison. Rudra Deva, hard-pressed as he was, opened negotiations 
for peace and offered to pay a tribute provided the prince raised ^e 
siege and retired from his territory. He thought that, like Malik 
Kafur before him, Ulugh Khan would be satisfied with acceptance 
of the overlordship of the Sultan of Delhi. But Ulugh Khan s intention 
was to annex the territory and he did not discuss terms of peace. 

Two important facts emerge from the statements of Isami and 
Barani: First, that for a mon^ despatches did not reach the army 
froni Delhi as the line of communication was broken; and second, 
that there prevailed some unrest among the imperial ofiBcers, who 
were probably tired of campaigning in a distant and hostile land. 
Ibn-i Battutas statement that die prince meditated rebellion is not 
worthy of credence; it is not supported by Barani or Isami, neither 
of whom were favourably inclined towards Ulugh Khan. The former 
blames Shaikhzada Damishqi and Ubaid for the mischief; the latter 
holds only Ubaid responsible. Isami tells us23 that Ubaid, who was 
also an astrologer, was commissioned by Ulugh Khan to forecast the 


21 Ihid., 446. See also Futuhnu Sahtin, Madras ed. 382. 

22 Futuk-us Salatin, Madras ed. 392. 

23 Ibid,, 385, 
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date of the fall of the fort. After a week’s calculation, he predicted 
a date and offered to be executed if his prophesy did not come true. 
The date turned out to be wrong, and Ubaid had to do something 
to save his life. So he spread among the officers the rumour of the 
Sultan’s death and said that the prince was concealing it from them 
because he intended to make a short shrift of them all. But this 
statement cannot be accepted in full. Ubaid did spread the rumour; 
but how could he have convinced the great officers of the evil in¬ 
tentions of the prince? 

There is, however, no doubt that this rumour led to great conster¬ 
nation and commotion in the imperial camp and that the officers 
became restless owing to their desire to leave for Delhi. What wor¬ 
sened the position of Ulugh Khan further was the rumour that some 
one had been already raised to the Delhi throne. This incorrect 
rumour completely paralysed Ulugh Khan. Some of the great officers 
of the Dellii army came to an understanding with Rai Rudra Deva, 
who promised by a sacred oath on the Ganges and Somnath24 that 
he would refrain from attacking them during their retreat. They 
broke up their camp, set fire to their entrenchments and left the place 
in great haste. 

This treacherous betrayal by a section of his officers, at a time 
when victory was not very far off, came as a great shock to Ulugh 
Khan. He had, however, no alternative but to follow the retreating 
army. On the way he made an attempt to bring round the disaffected 
officers, but was disappointed at their pretexts and vague apologies. 
When he arrived at Katgir, he was joined by Mujir Abu Raja, who 
sent letters to the neighbouring zamindars asking them to apprehend 
the rebels and destroy them. Many of the soldiers of Tamar and 
Tigin were put to the sword at Kalyan.23 

Ulugh Khan proceeded to Devagiri where he was welcomed by 
his younger brother, Mahmud Khan, the maqta of the province. 
Mahmud took the conspirators and their accomplices to Delhi, where 
condign punishments were meted out to them. Some were beheaded 
and others were trampled under the feet of elephants. Another army 
was recruited at the capital and sent to Ulugh Khan with instructions 
to invest Warangal again and complete the conquest of Telingana. 
This despatch of the second army proves that the Sultan was not in 
any way suspicious of the loyalty of Ulugh Khan, who marched with 
the fresh reinforcements against Warangal. On this occasion Ulugh 
Khan was more cautious and took effective steps to guard his line 

24 Ibid., 395. 

25 FutiifMu Salatin, 398-90. 
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of communications. He seized Bidar and several other forts along 
his route and posted strong garrisons to protect them. 

Rai Rudra Deva was taken by surprise when he found die im¬ 
perial troops besieging him again. Though not well-equipped at the 
time, he decided to face the invader and tire him out by patiently 
prolonging the siege. In spite of his past experience, Ulugh Khan 
could not hasten the pace of operations, and the siege dragged on 
for about five months. In the end when disease and hunger began to 
stare the garrison in the face, the Rai decided to surrender. He sent 
messengers to the prince begging for quarter and offering to give up 
the fort. The imperial army occupied the fort, plundered the houses 
and demolished some public buildings. The Rai with all his relations 
and dependants was escorted to Delhi by Qadr Khan. He was not, 
however, destined to bear the humiliations of captivit)'. He died 
before he could be presented before the Sultan; he may have com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

The conquests of Gutti, Kunt and Ma abar were perhaps a conti¬ 
nuation of the Warangal compaign. It appears that Gutti at this time 
was in the hands of a Telugu chief, called Jaglapi Gangydeva. He 
surrendered it to Ulugh IGian. Rajamundry (Rajamahendri) was 
occupied by another imperial officer, Salar Alavi. A Pandyan chro¬ 
nicler places the conquest of Madura by the Turks in 1323, which 
lends support to the‘presumption that the conquest must have been 
made by Ulugh Khan or one of his officers. 

Telingana now became a part of the Dellii empire and Ulugh 
Khan made provisional arrangements for its administration. He 
changed the name of Warangal to Sultanpur,26 and divided the 
kingdom of Telingana into several administrative units. For the sake 
of convenience as much as from considerations of policy, he did not 
ignore local talent and utilized it as far as he could. He retained 
the old Hindu officers at their posts and accorded a generous treat¬ 
ment to some of the former ministers. Nor did he antagonize the 
population by acts of vandalism or the demolition of temples. Despite 
all this, the hold of the Delhi government on the region remained 
uncertain and shaky. The achievement of Ulugh Khan was acclaimed 
at the court with festive rejoicings. 

THE JAJNAGAR EXPEDITION 

Another offshoot of the Telingana campaign was the expedition 
to Jajnagar27 (Orissa) undertaken to chastize Bhanudeva II (1306- 

26 Tarikh-4 Firuz Shaki, 450. 

27 FuH^t-ua Saiatki, 402-3. 
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28), who had given support to Rudra Deva^^ and had entered into 
alliances with the chiefs of Gondwana. Ulugh Khan left Warangal 
about the middle of 1324 and, skirting along the eastern coast, sub¬ 
dued the petty naiks and seized Rajamahendri. When he reached the 
frontier of Jajnagar, he was opposed by the Rai, who had a large 
army at his beck and call. A sanguinary conflict ensued at the end of 
which the forces of Delhi plundered the camp of tlie enemy, took 
much booty in addition to a whole train of war-elephants, which was 
taken to Telingana and from there despatched to Delhi. According to 
Isami, the Sultan conferred a robe of honour on Ulugh Khan for his 
brilliant exploits and celebrated the victory for two or three weeks 
with great pomp and eclat.29 An inscription at Rajamahendri dated 
Ramazan 724/September 1324 refers to Ulugh Khan’s victories in 
Orissa and calls him 'Khan of the world’.so 

A MONGOL INVASION 

Operations in the Deccan had hardly been completed when a 
sudden tumult on the western frontier became a source of anxiety to 
the Sultan. Gurshasp, the governor of Samana, sent a message to in¬ 
form the court that two Mongol armies, led by Shir Mughul, had 
crossed the Indus and were pressing forward.*^! An army was im¬ 
mediately sent under the command of Malik Shadi, the naib wazir, 
and other officers; instructions were given 40 them to march to 
Samana and reinforce Gurshasp, who gave battle to the invaders at 
two places, inflicted crushing defeats on them and took a large 
number of prisoners. The triumphant army then returned to the 
capital where the officers were duly rewarded. 

THE GUJARAT CAMPAIGN 

Shortly afterwards there was a rebellion in Gujarat. Isami neither 
gives the names of its leaders nor indicates the place of the rebellion. 
He simply says that the rebels collected together inside a lofty 
fort.33 In fact, ever since the death of Alauddin Khalji this province 
had only nominally formed a part of the empire. The Sultan sent 
Malik Shadi to Gujarat to suppress the rebels. Shadi soon reached tlie 
trouble-spot and besieged the fort. Skirmishes continued for some 
time, but in the end the garrison resorted to a trick. Some of them 
obtained the permission of Malik Shadi to enter his camp in order to 

28 Hajiud Dabir, III, 860. 

29 Futvhriia S(d^n, 403. 

30 Archaeolo^cal Survey of India, 1025-26, 150. 

31 FuUA-iU SdaHn, 404. 

32 Ibid., 400 9t seq. 
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entertain him with their music and dancing. But the persons wearing 
female attire were soldiers in disguise, and had concealed arms and 
weapons under their dress. They took the Malik by suiprise and 
stabbed him to death. This sudden development demoralized the 
imperial army, which broke up and fled pell-mell to Delhi. Ghiyasud- 
din was very deeply hurt and pained at me tragic end of Malik Shadi, 
his trusted naib wazir. Isami does not tell us his authority, but stories 
of this type have been often related by both Hindu and Muslim 
medieval historians and have to be regarded with suspicion. 

THE BENGAL CAMPAIGN 

The Gujarat campaign and its disastrous end did not affect the 
Sultan s programme in other parts of the country. Fratricidal quar¬ 
rels and internecine struggles in Bengal had attracted his attention, 
and he organized an expedition to the eastern region. The circum¬ 
stances which favoured him in Bengal were as follows. An indepen¬ 
dent kingdom had been established in Bengal under Bughra Khan, 
the second son of Sultan Balban, who held sway over that region. 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, a descendant of Bughra Khan, died in 
1322, leaving four sons—Shihabuddin Bughra Shah, Nasiruddin, 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and Qutlu Khan. There was a fratricidal con¬ 
flict between the sons of Firuz, and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur’s ambitimi 
created chaos everywhere. He expelled Shihabuddin, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father at Lakhnauti, murdered Qutlu Khan, and subject¬ 
ed Nasiruddin to pin-pricks. According to the Riyazus Salatin, 
Nasiruddin and Shihabuddin took refuge with Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
and implored his help in overthrowing their unscrupulous brother. 
But Isami says that when Ghiyasuddin Tughluq had crossed the 
river Gomti on his way to Bengal, he was joined by Nasiruddin, who 
told the Sultan about his efforts to persuade his brother Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur, called Bura, to recognize the suzerainty of Delhi. Barani 
says that some nobles came from Lakhnauti and complained to the 
Sultan of the high-handedness of the ruler of Bengal. Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq responded to their appeal and decided to march in person 
to Bengal. 

Before embarking upon his eastern campaign, the Sultan made 
adequate arrangements for the governance of the empire during his 
absence. The unexpected Mongol invasion and the tragedy in Gujarat 
had been a sufiScient warning. He sent for Ulugh Khan from the 
Deccan and appointed a council of regency consisting of Ulugh Khan, 
Shahin (the akktir bek) and Ahmad Ayaz. He then feft Delhi for the 
east. When he arrived near Tirhut, Nasiruddin and some rais and 
zamindars of that region paid homage to him. Though Barani, Yahya, 
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Nizamuddin, Badauni and others designate Nasiruddin as the ruler 
of Lakhnauti, the fact is that he had only claims on Lahknauti and 
was a fugitive from that place. He certainly did not come to Delhi 
but he might have sent some of his supporters to solicit the assistance 
of Tughluq Shah; when the latter actually arriv^ed on the borders of 
Tirhut, Nasiruddin explained to him the recalcitrant attitude of his 
brother. 

The Sultan appointed Bahram Khan with a host of other officers, 
including Zulchi and Nasiruddin, and ordered them to march on 
Lakhnauti. The rival forces confronted each other near Lakhnauti 
and the battle opened with an attack led by Bahadur on Zulchi, who 
commanded the centre. But he was easily pushed back and his army 
was thrown into confusion. The imperial forces pursued the retreat¬ 
ing Bengali soldiers for some distance. During his flight Bahadur was 
reminded of a beautiful slave-girl, who had been left behind in the 
abandoned camp. He returned post-haste, recovered her, and took to 
flight again. Having crossed two or three hills, he suddenly arrived 
near a river where he got stuck up in the quagmire. He was taken 
prisoner and produced before Bahram Khan. 

The victorious army returned to the imperial camp, where the 
prisoners of war were led before the Sultan who, on seeing Bahadur, 
offered thanks to Cod for the success achieved by his men. Isami 
remarks that at that time, besides the Sultanr, there were two other 
kings in the camp—one who had come to make peace and the other 
who had resorted to war and had been defeated. Bahadur was put 
in chains; Nasiruddin was confirmed as the tributary ruler of Lakh¬ 
nauti. Satgaon and Sonargaon were placed in charge of Tatar Khan. 
Letters of victory (Jath namas) were read in the mosques of Delhi 
and the success of the imperial armies was celebrated with pomp.33 A 
coin bearing the names of Chiyasuddin Tughluq and Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim Shah points to the existence of their joint sovereignty. 

THE ATTACK ON TIRHUT 

On his way back from Bengal tlie Sultan led an attack on Tirhut. 
Isami says that the Rai fled to the jungles, but was hotly pursued by 
the imperial army, which lost its way and had to cut down a large 
number of trees. After considerable difficulties the invaders reached 
a fort, but it was very strong and could not be taken. The lands 
adjacent to it were laid waste and a large number of men were killed. 
Chiyasuddin placed Tirhut under the charge of Ahmad Khan, son of 
Yal Talbagha,^ and started on his journey back to the capital. 

S3 rortfcii-i Finid SfioH 452. 

34 Fvihjhiu SalaHn, 418. 
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THE AFGHANPUR TRAGEDY 

After his successful campaigns in Bengal and Tirhut, the Sultan 
proceeded by forced marches towards Tughluqabad which, accord¬ 
ing to Isami, had been founded oh the eve of the eastern expedition. 
A temporary wooden pavilion was hastily erected at Afghanpur, a 
small village at a distance of three or four karohs from the new town. 
Here the Sultan was welcomed, and he was to rest till an auspicious 
time for his entry into the capital. The formalities being over, food 
was served. The Sultan partook of it along with some of me courtiers. 
‘When the maliks and amirs’, writes Barani, ‘came out to wash their 
hands, a thunderbolt of calamity from the sky descended upon the 
people of the earth, and the roof of the pavilion, under which the 
Sultan was seated, fell all of a sudden, crushing him and five or six 
others to death.’^S 

This tragic event has been the subject of considerable contro- 
versy.36 While Barani’s tantalizing brevity does not help us in 
examining the problem in all its aspects, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta 
supply some interesting information which needs critical examination 
before it can be accepted. Ibn-i Battuta, who arrived in India almost 
eight years after the event, built up a chain of circumstances to sustain 
his theory of evil motives on the part of his benefactor, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq. Its starting point is a remark of Bahram Aiba 
addressed to Ghazi Mklik that if the latter was reluctant to wear thcj 
crown, his son would be elected. This is how the ungrateful Moorish 
traveller has imparted the first touch to the picture of misunder- 

35 TarikJiri Firuz Shahi, 452. Elliot's translation of the underlined portion as 'a 
thunder-bolt from the sky descended upon the earth’ (Vol. Ill, 235) is misleading. 

36 The problem has been discussed in all its details by Sir Wolseley Haig (JRAS, 
July 1922, 330-31), Dr. Ishwari Prasad (A llkdory of Qarauna Turh in India, 46 
et seq). Dr. A. Mahdi Husain (The R^tc and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 66 
et seq) and Dr. Moinul Haq (Muslim UnimrHttj Journal, 1939: Was Muhammad bin 
Tughluq a Parricide?*). Sir W. Haig and Dr. Ishwari Prasad suspect Jauna Khan, while 
the last two exonerate him completely of all such charges. Dr. Ishwari Prasad has 
quoted a large number of authorities to bring home the charge of parricide against 
him. To support his contention he draws upon die explicit and implicit statements of 
Vahya Sirhindi, Abul Fazl, Nizamuddin Ahmad, Badauni and others who confirm the 
views of Isami and Ibn-i Battuta. On the other hand, Agha Mahdi Husain, placing his 
reliance on Ferishta, Haji Muhammad Qandhari, Rai Bindraban (Lubbut Tmoatikh-i 
Hind, lO, Ms, f. 38) and Muhammad Bulaq (Matluhut Talibin), has come to just the 
opposite conclusion—namely that the fall of the pavilion was only an accident and 
not the result of any conspiracy. But this impressive array of authorities on eith^ side 
leaves out the common sense point of view. With the exception of Isami and Ibn-i 
Battuta, the other authors, cited by the critics or admirers of Ulugh Khan, belong to a 
much later period, and each of them draws his cue from earlier works according to 
his own pn^erences, 
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standing between the father and the son. The second touch is fur* 
nished in ascribing treasonable designs to Ulugh iQian on the 
occasion of the first campaign to Telingana. The picture is completed 
by Ibn-i Battuta when he refers to the grant of sovereignty to Ulugh 
Khan by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya in a state of ecstasy, and the 
prince s lending his shoulders to the hearse of the Shaildi which, 
according to him, annoyed the Sultan. It is also reported that the un* 
bounded generosity of Ulugh Khan and the purchase of a large num¬ 
ber of slaves by him, had alienated the Sultan’s mind from him. 
Finally, the prophesy of an astrologer that the Sultan would not 
return from the campaign alive is cited to create an atmosphere in 
which the prince’s complicity in some heinous conspiracy against his 
father may not appear incredible. But curiously enough, Ibn-i Battuta 
has definitely stated that the pavilion was constructed in accordance 
with the instructions of tire Sultan himself. 

Isami, who finished his work in 1350, describes tlie episode as 
follows: When the Sultan arrived near the Jumna, the prince hasten¬ 
ed to wait upon him and crossing the river, appeared in full view of 
the imperial army. On seeing the Sultan, he immediately dismounted 
from his horse, kissed the feet of his father, offered prayers for his 
long life and apologized for his shortcomings. Isami, unlike Ibn-i 
Battuta, has ascribed the construction of the pavilion to the initiative 
of Ulugh Khan, who entrusted the work to Ahtnad Ayaz. He goes on 
to say that the Sultan did not embrace the prince open-heartedly, 
because of the adverse reports which had been conveyed to him 
about his behaviour during his absence. The Sultan entered the 
pavilion, which had been lavishly decorated. Having taken his seat 
in it, he ordered the huge elephants to race in the yard in front of 
him. This caused vibrations in the ground and brought down the 
newly constructed pavilion. The Sultan was crushed to death under 
it. Tire narrator concludes with the condemnation of the prince, who 
is alleged to have conspired with Ahmad Ayaz to bring about the 
death of his father by making tempting promises to him. The fact 
that Ahmad Ayaz was subsequently appointed wazir by Ulugh Khan 
is cited in support of the allegation. 

Sultan Munammad’s complicity in the death of his father cannot 
be proved or disproved merely on the basis of positive or ambiguous 
statements of contemporary or later historians. We should try to 
understand the totality of circumstances in which the tragedy 
occurred. If we piece together the various events, beginning with the 
Tughluq revolution and ending with the accession of Muhammad 
bin Tu^luq, we can form a fair estimate of the problem and arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. As the akhur hek of Nasiruddin Khusrau 
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Khan, Sultan Muhammad could not reconcile himself to the new 
set'Up. He fled from the court and joined his father at Dipalpur. He 
did not lag behind in the struggle which ensued, and it was in recog¬ 
nition of his services that the title of Ulugh Khan was conferred on 
him. He was deputed to the supreme command of the army in its 
two campaigns against Telingana. Had his father suspected his 
loyalty, he would have withdrawn him from the Deccan. Isami's 
hint to this effect is only an indication of his hatred for Ulugh Khan. 
Finally, while leaving for Bengal, the Sultan included Ulugh Khan in 
the council of regency, which would have been impossible unless he 
had enjoyed the full confidence of his father. Moreover, he had 
already been declared heir-apparent, and as such he could not have 
been assailed by any anxiety about the succession. 

The charge of being a parricide is based on the hypothesis of 
strained relations between Ulugh Khan and his father, and a curious 
argument is put forward in this connection. It is stressed that much 
bitterness had arisen between Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq because of the inquisitorial proceedings insti¬ 
tuted by the Sultan to recover money which Khusrau Khan had sent 
to the Shaikh, and which the Shaikh was unable to reimburse as he 
had distributed the money amongst the poor. It is further argued 
that since the Shaikh and Ulugh Khan were on friendly terms, rela¬ 
tions between the Sultun and his sou must have been unhappy. But 
the stage at which this strain arose has not been pointed out. It could 
not have been coeval with the accession of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq to 
the throne, because such a supposition militates against the chain of 
events cited above. Nor can it Imj believed that intimacy between 
Ulugh Khan and the Shaikh had developed during the Sultan’s 
absence in Bengal. Over and above everything else, no historian has 
associated politics with the name of the Shaikh. Following the tradi¬ 
tions of the Chishti sihilah, he even abstained from visiting the courts 
of kings, not to speak of dabbling in politics which was entirely 
against his nature. In short, even presuming diat the Sultan did not 
entertain a friendly regard for the Shaikh, to conclude that it affected 
his relations with his own son is straining the argument too far. It is 
also not warranted by facts. 

Ibn-i Battuta’s version is based on hearsay, and the same applies 
to the statements of Isami, who clearly admits that he had heard (he 
story from old men, though he is not reluctant to admit that the 
building, having been newly constructed, collapsed because of the 
vibrations caused by die running of elephants. He could have stopped 
his narrative and retained its logic, but in his frenzy to denounce 
Ulugh Khan, he added the story of a conspiracy unmindful > of the 
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fact that he was contradicting himself. He does not even hint that 
the elephants were made to race at the instance of Ulugh Khan; this, 
according to Isami, was done at the order of the SiUtan who was 
destined to die on account of an accident, and not owing to any cons¬ 
piracy. Isami has prefaced his remarks about the part of Ulugh Khan 
by saying that a discreet man can interpret the event like this, which 
shows that he himself was not certain of its veracity. Ibn-i Battuta, 
who wrote even later than Isami, refers only to one elephant which 
Ulugh Khan had presented to the Sultan. The moment it entered the 
pavilion, the structure collapsed, killing the Sultan and his young 
son, Mahmud. The story as recorded by him appears to be unworthy 
of credence, though he has narrated it on the Jiuthority of a pious 
man like Shaikh Ruknuddin. Incidentally, it appears amazing that 
Shaikh Ruknuddin, who was on the best of terms with Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. should have taken a foreigner into confidence about this 
matter regarding the reigning monarch. Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta’s memory 
failed him or he deliberately and maliciously associated a saint’s name 
to lend an air of authenticity to his otherwise incredible statement. 

Having thus disposed of the evidence of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, 
it appears to be appropriate to adduce some circumstantial evidence 
to controvert the charge of parricide preferred by modern and 
medieval writers. In the first place, after the assumption of roval 
authority, reciprocal affection continued between Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and his mother. Secondly, his claim to the throne was 
challenged neither by any of his sm*viving brothers nor by any group 
of nobles, and there is no mention of their loyalty having been pur¬ 
chased by promises of rewards and promotions. Finally, Ulugh Khan’s 
nature belies such an allegation against him. He was normally kind- 
hearted and affectionate towards the members of his family. 

Tlie view advanced by some scholars that the pavilion was 
destroyed by lightning must be examined with reference to tlie time 
of the death of the Sultan. Dr. Ishwari Prasad places it in Rabiul 
Awwal A.H. 725 (or February-March 1325) which, according to him, is 
not the time when lightning is generally expected. On the other hand. 
Dr. Mahdi Husain, on the authority of Ali Ahmad Hasan, the author 
of Basatintd Uns and a courtier of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, whom 
he had accompanied in the Lakhnauti expedition, places the event in 
May 1325, when hot winds were blowing and the temperature was 
very high. But Ali Ahmad does not refer to lightning. 

It is diflBcult to understand as to why the cryptic and euphemistic 
expression of Barani has been subjected to so much scrutiny and why 
he has been accused of the charge of suppressio veri. Perhaps he 
never intended to mean that the building was struck by lightning. He 
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only wanted to convey the impression that a calamitous event had 
occurred, which in its suddenness and intenstiy was like the fall ctf 
lightning. In these circumstances it would be quite fair to accept the 
versions erf Ibn-i Battuta and Isami that the pavilion collapsed because 
it had been hurriedly constructed and its foundations were not strong. 
In fact, it was a temporary structure for a temporary purpose. But the 
motive attributed to Ulugh Khan by these historians cannot be 
accepted. They are unnatural and militate against circumstantial 
evidence. 

THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAMUDDIN AULIYA 

It is said that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq s relations with Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, the greatest suii-saint of the period, were far from 
cordial. The reasons for this estrangement are given as follows. Khusrau 
Khan, on his accession, sent a gift of five lakh tankas to the Shaikh, 
who accepted them but, as was the practice of his khanqaJi, distri¬ 
buted the entire amount amongst the needy and the poor. When 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to the throne, he demanded back money 
from all recepients of Khusrau Khan’s favours. To this royal demand 
the Shaikh replied that since the money belonged to the public treasury 
{baitul maJt) he had distributed it among the people. Tliis reply, it is 
said, offended tlie Sultan and he became hostile towards tlie Shaikh. 
This seems to be a very exaggerated view of the situation. Ghiyas¬ 
uddin Tughluq had been a prominent officer of the state since the days 
of Jalaluddin Khalji and, as such, he must have known the Shaikli and 
his pious and dedicated ways of life. According to Shaikli Nasiruddin 
Chiragh of Delhi, gifts and presents flowed into his khanqah conti¬ 
nuously like the water of the Jumna.37 But the Shaikh, Nasiruddin 
Chiragh continues, never kept anything for the morrow. He accepted 
gifts with one hand and distributed them with tlie other. Apart from 
this, the Shaikli had throughout maintained an attitude of superb 
indifference towards mundane affairs. He never visited the rulers and 
never dabbled in politics. ‘While moiiarchs came and went*, writes 
Dr. Waliid Mirza, ‘and dynasties rose and fell, while ambitious princes 
fought and contested, conspired and planned, and while courtiers 
flattered and betrayed, tlie saint stuck to the duty which he had 
imposed upon himself and carried on his work of spiritual salvation 
calmly and quietly in his sequestrated monastery at Ghiyaspur.’^S 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq could not possibly have been ignorant of all 
this, and knowing all this, he could not have resented the Shaikh’s 
remarks. 

.37 Khairtd Mnfalh, 257. 

38 Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, 135. 
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Another reason for this alleged estrangement is said to have been 
the Shaikh’s fondness of audition parties (sama), Amir Khui'd» the 
author of Siyarul Auliya, has given us details of the incident, which 
should be seen in its proper perspective. From the earliest years of 
the foundation of the siiltanat of Delhi, the ultima had been critical 
of the mystic practice of holding audition parties, and they had even 
prevailed upon lltutmish to hold a mahzar on this issue against Qazi 
Hamiduddin Nagauri.^9 Similarly, during the time of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq some ulama, who were jealous of Shaikh Nizamiiddin Auliya’s 
tremendous influence over the people, raised a great hue and cry 
against the Shaikh’s practice of holding frequent sama parties and 
presented the matter before the Sultan in such religious colours that 
he could not but convene a meeting of scholars to consider the religious 
and legal aspects of the problem. Shaikli Nizamiiddin Auliya was 
also invited to attend the meeting and to explain his attitude to the 
ulama and convince them. Since there were certain ulama, who had 
personal grudges against the Shaikli and wanted to discredit him, they 
misbehaved at the meeting. The Sultan’s attitude was that of a 
neutral observer. The Shaikli was, however, distressed at the arrogance 
and narrow-mindedness of the ulama. When the Shaikli cited a hadis 
(saying of the Prophet) in support of his action, the ulama cried out 
that they did not want a hadiSy but a verdict of Imam Abu Hanifa 
on the matter. The Shaikh was pained at thi^ attitude of disrespect 
towards the traditions of the Prophet and, according to Amir Khurd,40 
predicted a miserable future for the insolent ulama. In the whole 
episode there is little or nothing to suggest that Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
himself was, in the least, disrespectful to the Shaikh. The uproar of 
the tdama in the presence of the Sultan, however, may have created 
the impression that perhaps these scholars enjoyed his tacit .support; 
but there is no evidence to substantiate this view and, in fact, the 
Sultan made several attempts to make them behave coolly. Apart from 
this, he was so thoroughly convinced of the point of view of the Shaikh 
that he rejected the proposal of the Qazi to declare sama illegal. 

The story that the Sultan had sent a message to the Shaikh asking 
him to vacate Delhi before he entered the capital after his successful 
Bengal campaign, and that the Shaikh had remarked in reply ‘Delhi 
is still far off’ {Ilanuz Delhi dur ast) is a later fabrication and lacks 
contemporary confirmation. The Shaikh was seriously ill at this time 
and had given up eating for some forty days before his death.^l He 

39 Fuluh-m SaJatin, 117-20 

40 Styarul Auliya, 531. 

41 Ibn-i Battuta’s statenlent that the Shaikh had died before the accident of the 
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was more busy with God at this time than with the Sultan’s return or 
the prince’s future. Credulous writers of later years have given the 
entire episode of the Shaikh’s relationship with Ghiyasuddin a 
cjomplexion which has no historical authenticity. 

estimate 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was a sovereign of uncommon abili¬ 
ties, clear-headed, firm and methodical. Like many other rulers, he 
rose to the top from small beginnings and laid no claim to blue blood. 
Unlike Balban he had no fictitious royal genealogy fabricated for 
himself. He depended for his position on his own merits. His rise was 
not meteoric. He gradually moved up from rank to rank, gathering 
experience and gaining insight into men and their affairs. By tempera¬ 
ment he was cool and calculating. In moments of crisis he stood firm 
like a rock. Though trained in the methods of Alauddin Khalji, he 
refrained from ruthlessness. He possessed a kind and generous heart, 
and was devout and God-fearing. According to Barani, his personal 
life was chaste and pure, and he was free from all those blemishes 
which tarnished the character of many medieval monarchs. 

In remodelling his administrative system, he followed a middle path 
which combined firmness with fairness. He enacted a code of laws 
for the guidance of his officers and for securing uniformity in their 
decisions. Like Balban,«he was keen on surrounding himself with able 
men, but unlike Balban he had no fads concerning purity of blood. In 
his eyes only merit counted, and not wealth or birth. He firmly put 
down corruption and embezzlement. In order to save his officers from 
petty temptations, he paid them well. He was fair and just towards his 
people. His revenue reforms must have immensely benefited the 
Hindu intermediaries, because he restored their privileges and per¬ 
quisites. In his army also there was a fair percentage of Hindu officers 
and soldiers. Though faced with the necessity of placating his co¬ 
religionists, he was not prepared to go beyond certain limits. He did not 
hesitate in compelling the ulama to disgorge their ill-gotten gains from 
Khusrau Khan, and in this respect he treated them on a par with the 
soldiers and other persons. He reorganized the departments of police 
and justice, which inspired wholesome fear and respect in the hearts 
of the people. The highways became safe from robbers and thieves, 
and peace and security jDrevailed in the empire. His military system 

Sultan is absurd. The Shaikh dietl on 18 Rahi II and the Sultan died in Rabi I of the 
same year 

The Shaikh’s long and painful illness seems to have been stoppage of urination 
owing to the growih of the prostate gland, a disease of old age for which the physicians 
of those days had no remedy. 
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was efficient. A seasoned soldier and a successful general, he had 
almost a paternal affection for his soldiers. 

In short, the founder of the Tughluq d)'nasty was a sovereign of 
wide sympathies, of firm determination and sound judgement. He was 
keen to resuscitate the healthy traditions of the Delhi sultanat. He 
gave a new meaning to tlie methods and ideals of Alauddin Khaiji and, 
by removing the sharp edge of cruelty from them, he rendered them 
more acceptable and workable. He could not lx? an innovator, but he 
did play successfully the role of a preserver and consolidator. His 
achievements mark the growth of liberal tendencies in the adminis¬ 
trative system of the Delhi sultanat. 



II. SULTAN MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 

(1324-51) 


Pebhaps no other sultan of medieval India has excited so much 
curiosity about himself and provoked so much criticism of his policies 
as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His reign of twenty-six years is a fasci¬ 
nating but tragic story of schemes and projects correctly conceived, 
badly executed and disastrously abandoned. His ingenious mind was 
as quick in formulating new plans as it was slow in understanding the 
psychology of the people. He could never establish that rapport and 
mutual understanding with his subjects, which was so necessary for 
tlie successful implementation of his schemes. He doubted the inten¬ 
tions of the people, and the people suspected his motives. A yawning 
gulf appeared between him and his subjects and it went on widening 
with me passage of time. Each project left its ominous trail on the 
other till at last the whole atmosphere became surcharged with bitter¬ 
ness and hostility. 

Notwithstanding all this, Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign forms a 
watershed in the history of the Delhi sultanat because it was under 
him that it reached its highest watermark; but then a reaction also 
set in and one rebellioif after another sa]3ped the foundations of his 
power. Hie Sultan strove ceaselessly throughout his reign to push 
ahead his concept of the political and administrative unity of India, 
but when he closed his eyes in death a number of independent king¬ 
doms had raised their heads and the sultanat had retreated to its old 
frontiers. An inevitable consequence of this tragic denouement of 
his life was that all sorts of prejudices, consciously or unconsciously, 
entered in all assessments of his thoughts and projects. He was either 
painted as an ‘ill-starred idealist’ or condemned as a blood-thirsty 
tyrant {khuni). Those who found an excuse or an explanation for his 
failure in his scholarly make-up ignored the fact that, de.spite all his 
academic interests, Muhammad bin Tughluq was essentially and basi¬ 
cally a soldier and a man of action, who spent more time on the battle¬ 
field than even Balban or Alauddin Klialji, and that his policies should, 
therefore, be judged as such. Here an attempt has been made to 
examine Muhammad bin Tughluq’s thought and behaviour in its 
historical milieu and in all its lights and shades. 
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ACCESSION 

Since Ghiyasuddin Tugliluq had already designated Ulugh Khan 
as his heir-apparent,1 his elevation to the throne was smooth and 
without any opposition. After a state-mourning of forty days for the 
death of his father, he decided to celebrate his coronation at Delhi. 
So long he had lived at Tughluqabad, but now he entered the old city 
and, as a happy and auspicious omen, seated himself on the throne 
in the Danlat l^ana, which had witnessed the coronations of many 
previous sultans of Delhi.2 xhc city of Delhi was beautifully and 
lavishly decorated for the festival; cupolas were erected; and richly 
embroidered and artistically decorated sheets of cloth were hung all 
along the streets, bazars and lanes of the capital. When the royal 
procession entered the city, gold and silver coins were scattered right 
and left and w'ere even thrown on to the balconies and into the laps 
(damans) of the spectators. As the Sultan proceeded to the Daulat 
Kliana through the Badaun Gate, there was a profuse ‘rain of gold 
and silver. ‘All people’, writes Barani, ‘men and women, young and 
old, children and grown-ups, free-born and slaves, Muslims and Hindus, 
shouted praises and blessed Sultan Muhammad and filled their hand¬ 
kerchiefs (dastarchas), purses, and pockets with coins of gold and 
silver. Delhi looked like a garden profusely blooming with white and 
yellow flowers.’^ Barring Alauddin Khalji, such pedantic display of 
generosity at the very outset of a reign had not been seen during the 
time of any other sultan of Delhi.4 

Both Isami and Barani have used this happy beginning of his reign 
as a contrast-background to the delineation of the subsequent atmos¬ 
phere of horror and hatred that prevailed during his regime. Soon after 
his accession, he adopted the name Muhammad (formerly he was 
known by his Hindi^ name, fauna) and announced Abul Mujahid as his 
epithet.6 According to Isami, he assured the people of his determination 

1 The author of Tarikh-i Ma'sumi (64) says that his father had conferred upon him 
the title ‘Sultan Muhammad Shah’ hut this is not confirmed by any early authority. 

2 Firuz Stiahi, 4.56. 

.3 Ibid., 457. 

4 Though based on hearsay, the following account of Makhdiima-i Jahan, motlu'r 
of the Sultan, as given by Ibn-i Battuta {Rehla, Eng. tr., Gaekvvad’s Oriental Series, 
118), gives some idea of the eclat and splendour with which the occasion was cele¬ 
brated: ‘But she has lost her eyesight, which came about in this way. When her son 
ascended the throne, all the ladies and the daughters of maliks and amirs, dressed 
in their best clothes, came to pay their respects. She was seated on a gold throne 
studded with jewels. All of them bowed to her. Then all of a sudden she lost her 
eyesight.* 

5 Futvih-us Sdatin, Madras edition, 421. 

6 Ibid., 421; Relda, 56. 
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to follow in the footsteps of his deceased father, and declared: ‘Every 
old man in my territory is like a father to me and every young man 
is like (my brother), Baliram Khan, in my affection.’^ 

A well-established tradition of the Delhi sultanat was the appoint¬ 
ment of many high officials at the time of the coronation and the 
conferment of titles and honours on persons chosen to constitute the 
main core of the governing class of the new regime. Curiously enough, 
Barani has omitted this list of appointments, but Yah)'a Sirhindi sup¬ 
plies the necessary details.^ According to him the Sultan conferred 
the following posts and titles at this time: 

‘Malik Firuz— naib4 harbek; Malik Ayaz.—Khwajan Jahan; Malik 
Qabul— Malik Kabir, Malik Sartez— Imadul Mulk; Malik Khurram 
Mubiz— Zahirul Jttytish; Hamid Kumli— Raziitl Mulk; Malik Pindar 
Khalji— Qadr Khariy and the icfta of Lakhnauti; Malik Hiisamuddin 
Abu Raja— Nizxunul MttJk and the wizarat of Lakhnauti; Malik 
Izzuddin Yahya Bandatr—Azamiil Mulk and the iqla of Satgaon; 
Maulana Qawamuddin— Qullitgh Khan and the office of vakil-i 
dar; Muliammad, eldest son of Maulana Qawamuddin— Alp Khan 
and the iqta of Gujarat; Maulana Kamaluddin, brother of Qawam- 
iiddin— sadr-i jahan; Maulana Nizamuddin, another brother of 
Qawamuddin— Alimul Mulk; Nizamuddin Kamal Surkh— Mukhli- 
ml Mulk; Shihab SuUani— Tajul Mulk; Maulana Yusuf— Dawarul 
Mulk; Malik Qhan-^Safdarid Mulk; Malik Bcgi— sardawatdar; 
Malik Shihabuddin Abu Raja— Malikut Tujjar and the iqta of 
Nausari.’ 

For a proper as.sessmcnt of the role of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
in the history of the Delhi sultanat, it is necessary to construct, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the chronology of his reign and to 
analyse his basic political and religious concepts. With the help of 
one we can follow the sequence of events, and with the other the logic 
of these events during the period of his hectic rule. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Chronology presents a very complicated problem for one trying 
to analyse the various measures of the Sultan and their reactions in 
terms of causal connections. Barani was guided by the character and 
intensity of the impact that the Sultan s various projects had on his 
own mind rather than their historical sequence.9 Ibn-i Battuta is 

7 FutuJuus SaUttin, 422. 

8 Mubarak ShaJti, 98. 

9 He frankly admits this, see Firuz Shaht, 478. 
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reliable for incidents that occurred during his stay in India, but is 
not helpful about events that tcK)k place before his arrival. The two 
versified accounts of Muhammad bin Tughluq—^that of Isami and 
Badr-i Chach—are more helpful in constructing a chronological frame¬ 
work of his reign. The following sequence of events emerges from a 
study of all the available sources of his reign—political chronicles, 
poetical works, numismatic and cpigraphic evidence, m)'stic records 
and accounts of foreign travellers. 

According to Barani, Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne 
at Tughluqabad in a.ii. 725/132.5.lt> Isami gives a.ii. 724/13241 i as the 
date of his accession and he is supported b)’ evidence available from 
other sources, (a) Ibn-i Battuta says that Ghiyasuddin Tughluq mled 
for four years.12 It is clear from khusrau’s Tughluq Nama^^ mat he 
had ascended the throne on 2 Sha'ban 720/7 September 1320. This 
would make a.h. 724/1324 the year of his death, and naturally the 
year of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s accession, (b) A farman\^ of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq granted to the descendants of Shaikh Hamid- 
uddin Sufi Nagauri is dated 14 Zil Hij 724/21 November 1324. (c) It 
is possible to reconcile the statements of Barani and Isami if we place 
Muhammad bin Tughluq s accession in Zil Hij 724/November- 
December 1324 and his coronation forty davs later, i.e. in a.ii. 725/ 
1325. 

One of the earliest events of Muhammad *001 Tughluq’s reign was 
the invasion of Tarmashirin Khan. Yahya Sirhindi gives 729/1328 as 
the date of this invasion.15 Ferishta,!^ however, says that it took place 
in 727/1326-27 and his dale is supported by circumstantial evidence. 
Isami refers to the conquest of Kalanaur and Farashur (Peshawar) l>y 
the Sultan very soon after his accession. 17 Perhaps the campaign 
which led to the conquest of Kalanaur and Peshawar was undertaken 
after this invasion in order to consolidate the position in the frontier 
areas and to create an effecjtive bulwark against Mongol incursions. 

10 Ibid., 456. 

11 Futuh-m Salatin, 421. 

12 Rehla, 50. 

13 Tughbtff N<ma, 132 et neq. 

14 See SarotH'wt Sadur (Ms. in Habihgunj culk’ctiun of the Aligarh Muslim Uiiivtr- 
sity Libraiy)- R is a collection of the conviTsations of Shaikh Ilatnkhiddin Sufi of 
Nagaur; and since it was compiled during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughhuj, it 
gives very interesting information about the Sultan. The Ha1>ibganj Ms. has .some other 
valuable documents, like the farman referred to above, appended to it. 

15 Mubamk Shahi, 101. 

16 Ferishta, I, 134. 

17 Futuh-us Salatin^ 423-24. 
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The first rebellion of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign was 
organized by his cousin, Bahauddin Gurshasp. According to Isami^** it 
took place two years after the Sultan’s accession, i.e. in 727/1326-27. 
A few months after the execution of Gurshasp, the conquest of 
Kondhana was undertaken, The campaign against Gurshasp took 
several months, because he held out for two months at Kumta and for 
one month at Mahendrag. He was arrested when he crossed over to 
Dwara Samudra. All this must have taken at least five to six months. 
Isami says that the siege of the Kondhana fort lasted eight months .20 
Calculated on this basis, the conquest must have been completed 
sometime in the middle of 728/1328. 

Isami says that the Sultan received the news of the revolt of 
Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan when he was resting at Devagiri after his 
campaign against Kondhana .21 It may, therefore, be placed sometime 
in 728/1327-28. Barani gives no date but considers it the first rebel¬ 
lion of the reign. 22 

It appears from Isami’s account that the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur Shah took place almost simultaneously with the campaign 
against Bahram Aiba, but the Sultan received the report about its 
successful suppression when he had completed his operations against 
Aiba.23 Thus, it may be presumed that it took place some time late in 
728/1328 or early in 729/1328-29. Numismatic evidence supports this 
inference. The available joint currency of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq does not go beyond 728/1328. 

It appears from Isami that the Sultan issued orders for the exodus 
to Devagiri after his return to Delhi from Multan24 and prior to the 
introduction of the token currency.25 Isami’s account implies that the 
token currency was introduced as a measure of punishment for the 
refractory attitude of the people, who had been sent to Daulatabad.26 
Numismatic evidence shows that the token currency was introduced 
in 730/1329-30.27 The exodus to Devagiri may, therefore, he placed 
in 729/1328-29. 

According to Isami the token currency was withdrawn three years 

18 Ibid., 424. 

19 Ibid., 482. I'crislitu 7:19/18.38 which ii> ohviou.sIy iiicuncct. 

20 Futuh-us Salatin, 432 et seq. 

21 Ibid., 4.33. 

22 Firuz Shahi, 478. 

23 Futuh-us Salatin, 444-45. 

24 Ibid., 445-46. 

25 Ibid., 459-60. 

26 Ibid., 459-60. 

27 JASB, XVII. 1921. No. 1. 147-52. 
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after its introduction.^^ Numismatic evidence corroborates this. All 
the available token coins belong to 730/1329-30, 731/1330-31 and 
732/1331-32 ouly.29 

Ziyauddin Barani says^u that the Sultan enlisted 370,000 horsemen 
for the conquest of Khurasan, but they were disbanded after a year 
because the treasury was unable to pay their salaries ain' longer. Then 
10,000 soldiers were sent to Qarachil. No contemporary or near¬ 
contemporary work gives us the exact year in which the army for 
Kliurasan was enlisted. Still it is possible to fix the approximate 
period. The failure of the monsoon in 1333 left the Sultan no alter¬ 
native but to seize the grain of the Doab peasants, and when Ibn-i 
Battuta reached Delhi in March 1334, he found the citizens being 
given rations for the next six months.^i The Sultan left for the South 
in mid-winter 1334-35, to suppress the rebellion of Ma‘abar, and when 
he returned after two and a half years, tlie ‘bulk’—or two-thirds’—of 
his army had perished in the bubonic plague, while the famine conti¬ 
nued. For the next ten years the central authority was paralysed; so 
neither the Khurasan plan nor the Qarachil campaign can be put after 
1333. Now Mir Khurd, who was born about 1310, tells us‘52 in a 
passage (quoted later) that tlie Sultan had begun his propaganda for 
the l^urasan campaign in the year of the exodus (1329). Next year he 
issued his token currency. Its success would have given him the silver 
he needed, but its failure left him no alternative but to redeem his 
bronze coins and to disband the army. The Khurasan army must have, 
tlierefore, been enlisted in 1330-31 and disbanded in the following 
year. The Sultan’s relief measures, foundation of Saragdwari, etc. 
followed the outbreak of famine. According to Barani the Sultan 
removed his name from the coins and substituted that of the Klialifa 
after his return from Saragdwari.33 The coins without the Sultan’s 
name belong to 741/1340-41.34 According to Ibn-i Battuta the Sultan 
had stayed at Saragdwari for two and a half years.35 This would 
mean that he returned from Saragdwari before 741/1340 and that the 
town of Saragdwari had been founded late in 738/1338 or early in 
739/1338. 

During the decade beginning in 729/1328 and ending in 739/ 
1338, that is from the exodus to Devagiri to the foundatiem of the city 

28 Futuh-tis Salatin, 460. 

29 JASB, XVII, 1921, No. 1, 147-82. 

30 Firuz Shahi, 477. 

31 Rekia, 117. 

32 Siyarul Auliya, 271. 

33 Firwi Shahi, 492. 4 

34 Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 259-60. 

35 ReJda, 87, III. 
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of Saragdwari, the Sultan had to deal with a number of rebellions, 
the two most conspicuous being the rebellions of Ma abar and Bengal, 
which broke out in 735/1334 and 739/1338 respectively. The inde¬ 
pendent coins of Jalaluddin Shah of Ma'abar date back to 735/1334,3® 
and it may be presumed on that account that his rebellion took place 
about that time. The rebellion of Fakhruddin Shah in Bengal took 
place sometime in 739/1338. This date can be fixed on the basis of 
the following calculation. According to Isami this rebellion took place 
after the return of Muhammad bin Tughluq from Daulatabad.37 
Ibn-i Battuta informs us that the Sultan returned from Daulatabad 
after two and a half years. Since he started for Maabar in Jamadi I 
735/December 1334-January 1335, his return would be in 737/1336- 
37. A coin®® of Fakliruddin Shah, which is dated 737/1336-37, 
supports the above date. 

According to Isami, Dellii was repopiilated after fourteen years of 
wilderness.39 This means that the permission to go to Delhi was given 
to the people in 743/1342, but Barani definitely states that the Sultan, 
probably on account of the plague, gave a general permission to the 
people to go to Delhi when he was on his way from Telingana. ‘Two 
or tnree carawans, which had stayed on there, were sent to Delhi; 
others who were happy in the Maharashtra territory continued to live 
there with their wives and children’, remarks Barani .40 It means that 
during the years 7^^5-737/1335-37 all those emigres of Delhi, who 
wanted to do so, had returned to the north. 

In 741/1340-1, according to Ibn-i Battuta, ‘the Sultan ordered the 
remission of duties in his empire adding that no tax should be realiz¬ 
ed from the people except the zakat (import duties) and ushr (land 
tax).’4i 


36 JRAS, 1922, 344; 1902, 673. 

37 Futuh~tis Salntin, 471. 

38 Thomas, Chronicles, 263. 

39 Futuh~u,s Salalin, 262. 

40 Firuz SJtahi, 481. 

41 Rehla, 84. This passage net*ds I'liiciclatioii. It dot's not rtfer, a.s is sometimes 
thought, to the general taxation policy of the Sultan. It deals with non-shaii’at taxes 
levieel on imfwrts and should he rcatl with the following statement made earlier by 
Ibn-i Battuta on pages 12-13: ‘At the time of tair arrival it was the custom at Multan 
that one-fourth of the commodities brought by tlu' merchants was appropriated by the 
state and on every horse was levied a tax of seven dinars. Two years after our arrival 
in India the Sultan remitted these taxes. And he ordered that nothing should he 
realized from the merchants (an-nas) except the zakat and mhr, when Ite took the oath 
of aUe^nce to Abul Ahims, the Al/Inotid Caliph.’ In this pas.sage Ibn-i Battuta’s 
memory erred in indicating the period as ‘two years after his arrival in India' which 
would mean 735/1335. The date given on page 84 is correct and also corresponds to 
the latter part of his statement that it was after his oath of allegiance to the Caliph. 
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Hiree rebellions broke out when the Sultan was staying at Sarag- 
dwari—(i) the rebellion of Ainul Mulk Multani; (ii) the rebellion of 
Shihabuddin Nusrat Klian; and (iii) the rebellion of Ali Shah Nathu. 

The dates of the remaining events of the Sultan’s reign are known 
and will be given as we proceed. But this chronology of the first 
sixteen }'ears of the reign, though only approximate, will help us in 
putting events in their chronological and causal sequence. Barani 
definitely sa} s that he has not followed the time-sequence, and 
curiously enough, no modern historian has attempted to put the most 
important events of the reign in their historical order. 

THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 
AND ATTITUDES OF THE SULTAN 

The Sultan’s religious and political ideas deserve careful con¬ 
sideration as many of his attitudes were conditioned by them and 
had a bearing on many of his projects and administrative policies. 

1) Muhammad bin Tughluq possessed an unusual originality of 

mind. lie was never satisfied with stereotyped solutions of problems. 
He hated traditional and conventional approach in all matters. Barani 
has referred to this quality of the Sultan’s mind in difterent contexts, 
using different words— ikhtiraah,^^, when he deals with his political 
activities, and tahkinuif-i mitjaddid,^^ when referring to his quaint 
attitude in religious and other matters. t 

2) Politically the keynote of the Sultan’s thought was his desire 
to achieve the political and administrative unity of India. lie was 
anxious to liquidate the barriers—^political as well as intellectual— 
which separated the North from the South. Perhaps no ruler after 
Asoka had visualized India as a political and administrative unit in 
the same way as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His Deccan experiment 
led to the rapid cultural transformation of the South. From Delhi to 
Daulatabad it was now one world. While his armies were moving 
from Daulatabad to Multan and from Bengal to Gujarat, mystics, 
scholars, merchants, poets and administrators annihilated tlie distance 
which, for centuries, had narrowed down the vision of the Indian 
people. 

3) When Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne of Delhi, 
the Central Asian scene was in a state of constant flux. The power of 
the II Khans had declined and Timur had not yet been born. There 
was a vacuum in the political life of Central Asia. Could he fill in 

42 Finu Shdhi, 462-63. 

43 Ibid., 467. 470. 

Also 471 where Barani refers to ahkamul majadcUda tea awamind mukhtari‘ah as 
causes of rebellions. 
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that vacuum? Muhammiid bin Tughluq s restless political spirit asked 
him that question, and got an answer in the affirmative. He initiated 
what may very appropriately be called ‘an era q& higher imperialism’, 
whose spirit one finds articulate in his Khurasan prcnect, apart from 
his other measures. Barani has very neatly expressed this aspect of 
die Sultan’s thought and ambition in the following words: ‘On 
account of the high ambition, which was ingrained in the peerless 
personality of Sultan Muhammad, if the whole fourth of the 
inhabited globe {mhi maskun)^^ was brought under the control of his 
slaves, and the entire world from cast to west, and from nordi to 
south, became the tax-payer to his exchequer, and the people of the 
world became subservient to his orders, and the currency in his name 
circulated in the whole of the inhabited world {ruhi maskun); yet if 
some one said that some land in some island or a piece of territory 
equal to the size of a room in some country had not been brought 
under his control, his river-like heart and his world-conquering spirit 
would not have found peace till that island or that little room-space 
had been brought under subjection to him. Owing to tlie high ambi¬ 
tions, exalted aspirations, great love of honour and extraordinary 
sense of prestige that was rooted in his mind, he desired to stalk in 
the world like Kaimurs and Faridun, and to behave towards the peo¬ 
ple like Jamshed and Kaikhusrau. In fact, he would not have been 
content merely with the status of Alexander (of Macedonia) but tried 
to attain to the position of Solomon so that ruling both over men and 
he could combine prophethood {nuhuwat) witli sultanat, and 
counting the king of every country as his slave, issue his commands 
from his capital both as a prophet and a sultan.’ 

4) The idea of tlie political and cultural isolation of India was 
gall and wormwood to Muhammad bin Tughluq. He believed in 
close diplomatic, cultural and economic contacts with the outside 
world. The remission of many taxes on imports in 741/1340-41 may 
be read in this context. His political vision extended far beyond India 
and embraced countries up to Egypt on one side and China and 
Khurasan on the other. In fact, with the rise of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq to power a new phase began in the history of India’s diplo¬ 
matic relations with the world outside. One hears of embassies pour- 


44 Medieval geographers believed tlie earth to be a globe, but thought that only 
one-fourth of it—^Eurasia and northern Africa—to be inhabited. The sea, they believ¬ 
ed, covered the remaining three-fourths of the globe. The inhabited one-fourth (ruZii- 
maskun) they again divided into’ seven climes {fmft aqlim). 

45 Jins are invisible beings refciTed to in the Quran, Soloinan, son of David, com¬ 
bined the offices of the prophet and the king and both men and jins were under his 
control. In this respect he surpassed all other rulers. 
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ing in at his court from cliflFerent parts of Asia. The Iraq embassy sent 
by Musa; the Chinese embassy sent by Toghan Timur; the Khwaraz- 
mian embassy sent by the Princess Turabak, wife of Qiitlu Damiir, 
ruler of Khwarazm; the arrival of Amir Saifucldin, son of the chief of 
the Arabs of Syria—all these show the extent to which foreign 
governments were anxious to establish relations with him. Tluj 
Chinese mission consisted of fifteen men with a retinue of one 
hundred sei^vants. It was headed by Tursi. The emperor of China sent 
enormous gifts to the Sultan, who reciprocated the gesture bv send¬ 
ing a bigger party with larger gifts. Sultan Abu Sa id Khan of Tran 
(1316-35) sent Azd bin Yezd as his envoy to the Delhi court. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq sent Bighdan, one of his private secre¬ 
taries, to Sultan Abu Sa'id with one crore tankas to be distributed in 
the sacred towns of Iraq.^fi These international contacts also brought 
with them inteniational involvements and tensions; and it is not pro¬ 
per, therefore, to study the developments of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luq’s political and religious ideas in isolation. In fact, some of his 
measures—the Khurasan project, the Qarachil expedition, the token 
currency and even the execution of certain persons47 —^will remain 
unintelligible unless considered in the broader framework of develop¬ 
ments in the eastern world. 

5) The Sultan was a very careful student of religion and philoso¬ 
phy. He had experienced all forms of religious {ittitudcs, including 
agnosticism and atheism. Ultimately, rationalism became the sheet- 
anchor of his thoughts, and every religious postulate was subjected by 
him to deep and searching inquiry. To orthodox theologians, like 
Ziyauddin Barani, this rationalistic approach was tantamount to a 
denial of religion. Barani^S makes a broad observation to the effect 
that he had lost implicit faith in ‘the revealed word’ and the traditions 
of the Prophet, but later writers say that he had even questioned the 
ulama about their arguments in support of the dogma of the finality 
of prophethood.49 But this does not mean that he had lost faith in 
Islam. Ibn-i Battuta informs us that he constantly urged people about 
the performance of obligatory prayers. ‘His standing orders’, he 

46 For details, sco Nizami, Studies in Medieval hidian Ilistonj and CtiHwe, 
Allahabad 1966. 5-6. 

47 When the Sultan executed Shaikh Iliid, a Suhrawardi saint of Multan, he told 
him: 'Certainly you intended to flee to the Turks and tell them that you were the 
son of Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya and that the Sultan had done such and .such a 
thing to you and to bring them to fight me.' Behla, 91. 

48 Firuz Shahi, 465. 

49 Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlavi, Akhharul Akhyar, 129; Muhammad 
Ghausi Shattari, Gulzar-i Abrar (Ms.); Saiyyid Muhammad Ilusaini, Jawatmul Kalim, 
175-76. 
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writes, ‘were to the effect that prayers must be recited in congre¬ 
gation and severe punishment was meted out to defauIters/50 Tlie 
discussions, which caused this misunderstanding among certain 
orthodox sections, were conducted in an entirely different spirit and 
with an entirely diflFerent objective. Al-Umari writes: ‘The imma are 
present in his maflis and have iftar with him in the month of Rama¬ 
zan. The Sadr-i Jahan invites every evening one of those who are 
present to raise a point for discussion; then all of them discuss the 
different aspects of the question in the presence of the Sultan, and 
he, like one of them, discusses with them and refutes them.’Sl It 
appears that his mornings were also devoted to philosophic discus¬ 
sions. ‘I have seen*, says Ibn-i Battuta, .. philosophical matters 
alone being discussed every day after the morning prayers.’52 These 
discussions were not confined to Muslims alone. 

Non-Muslim scholars also participated in the discussions at his 
court. Both Isami and Ibn-i Battuta say that he used to have private 
discussions with the jogis.^^ Recent discovery of Jain records has 
shown that he had close contact with Jain scholars.54 Once Jina- 
prabha Suri conversed with him till midnight.55 The Sultan gave him 
one thousand cows, besides a large number of other gifts. Jain scho¬ 
lars like Raja Sekhara and Jinaprabha Suri enjoyed his patronage. It 
is, however, surprising that he remained absolutely uninfluenced by 
the Jain ideal of dt^msa. 

6) While extremely punctilious in the performance of prayers and 
other religious rites enjoined by Islam, the Sultan was, at the same 
time, equally tolerant of other creeds and could participate in their 
religious ceremonies and festivals. He is perhaps the first sultan of 
Delhi about whose participation in the Hindu festival of Holi there 
is clear contemporary evidence.56 Innumerable jogis roamed about in 
his territory with Uieir MiLslim followers, and he never objected to it. 
A very large number of heterodox religious groups and individuals, to 
whom reference is made by Firuz Shah in his Futnhat, coidd only 
have flouri.shed in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom created by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. He is reported to have visited the Satrun- 
jaya temples at Palatina and the idol-houses of Gimar. In the Satnin- 

50 ReJda, 83. 

51 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr. Otto Spies, 38. 

52 BsMa, 266. 

53 Futuhrus Salatin, 515; Rehh, 190. 

54 For detailed reference see Kalipada Mitra’s article ‘Historical References in 
Jain Poems*, in the Procredings of the Indian History Conrness, Hyderabad Session, 
1041, 295-302. 

55 Ibid., 299. 

56 Futuh-us Salatin, 515. 
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jaya temples he performed some acts of devotion appropriate to a 
leader of the Jain sangha. He is also reported to have issued a farman 
under royal seal for the construction of a new bmati ttpasratja (rest 
house for monks).57 The Batihagarh^S inscription announces the con¬ 
struction of a goto math (cow-temple) under the orders of the Sultan. 
This religious cosmopolitanism of the Sultan provided a pretext for 
men like Isami to bring charges of heresy and innovation against him. 

7) The Mongol destruction of Muslim lands in the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries had evoked two diametrically opposed rt*- 
actions in Muslim minds. 

(a) The mystics, with a nonchalant attitude towards political 
power, had organized the mystic silsihihs and initiated a brisk move¬ 
ment for resuscitating Muslim society through tlu; moral and spiri¬ 
tual regeneration of the people. 

(b) A fundamentalist section led by Imam Ibn-i Taimiya (1263- 
1328) adopted an entirely different attitude. It condemned the mystic 
approach as one of pacificism, inertia and submission to an unfavour- 
al)le situation, and advocated a movement for the revitalization of 
Muslim society by bringing together its various constituents—^peoples, 
rulers, mystics, ulama, etc.—and the revival of political power. 
According to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Ibn-i Taimiya occupies a 
unique place in the history of Islam on account of the fact that, after 
the Mongol cataclysm, it was he who indicatec^ the lines on which 
political power could be regained and Muslim society resuscitated. 
It appears that Muhammad bin Tughluq was attracted towards some 
aspects of the thought of Ibn-i Taimiya. His criticism of the mystic 
attitude of isolation from the state and of some customs and 
practices of the mystics is in line with the attitude of the great Syrian 
scholar. Ibn-i Battuta informs us that one of the disciples of Ibn-i 
Taimiya, Maulana Abdul Aziz Ardbili, had visited the court of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and the Sultan was so deeply impressed 
by him that he had kissed his feet in the durbar. 

His attitude, which developed under these influences, found ex¬ 
pression in his declaration that ‘religion and state are twins’*^’—a 
remark intended primarily against the mystics who had developed a 
tradition of isolation from the state under the excuse that the state 

57 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1941, 296. 

58 See, Hira Lai, Descriptive Lists of Inscriptions in Central Provinces and Berar, 
Nagpur, 1910, 50. 

59 Rehla, 70. 

60 Siyartil Auliya, 196. Barani puts the same idea differently when he says that he 
wanted to combine prophethood with kingship (badshahi ra ba paygham^bari janui 
kunad). Firm, Shahi, 459. 
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did not represent religion. In a coin issued by him as early as 727/ 
1326-27 he calls himself Muhi-i Stmmn-i Khatim un NabiW^ (Revi¬ 
ver of the Traditions of the Last of the Prophets). 

It would, however, be incorrect to think that he completely 
subscribed to the thought of Ibn-i Taimiya or identified himself with 
it. He seems to have asked Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri to 
write a book on mysticism specifically for him.62 He was himself the 
disciples'^ of Shaikh Alauddin, a grandson of Shaikh Fariduddin 
Ganj-i Shakar. Shaikh Alauddin was known for his aversion towards 
worldly power and materialistic pursuits. Obviously, the Sultan and 
his pir (religious guide) stood on antipo<les, but the mere fact that he 
turned to him for spiritual solace shows that he had, in spite of all 
that he did against the mystics, a deep and genuine respect for the 
mystics and their piety. He is even reported to have kissed the feet of 
Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani,64 and accepted his intercession for 
forgiving the people of Multan after emshing the rebellion of Bahram 
Aiba Kishlii Khan.65 Muhammad bin Tughluq was the first sultan of 
Delhi to visit the grave of Shaikh Mu'inuddin Chishti at Ajmer,66 
and the grave of Salar Mas'ud Chazi at Bahraich. He distributed 
enormous gifts to the guardians of the mausoleum of Salar Mas‘ud.67 
Besides, he constmeted mausoleums over the graves of Miran Mulhim 
at Badaun, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at Delhi, Shaikh Ruknuddin 
Abul Fath at Multaq, Shaikh Alauddin at Ajudhan,68 and many other 
contemporary and earlier saints. 

Taking all aspects of the Sultan’s thought and behaviour into 
consideration, it may be stated that he was not against mysticism as 
such, but did not approve of the mystic attitude of isolation from the 
state and wanted the mtfia to make their talent available to the state 
in its various plans and projects. He was anxious to absorb as many 

61 Thomas, Chronicles of the Pethan Kinj>s of Delhi, 211. The a.ssutnption of 
this title by the Sultan ussume.s added significance when it is recalled that at one 
time he had exercised his mind over the arguments one could advance in support of 
the Muslim doctrine about the finality of the Prophet. Unfortunately, the uloma did 
not attempt to satisfy the curiosity of his mind by cogent reasoning; they challenged 
his motives and condemned liini. See Gtilzar-i Ahrar (Ms.). 

62 Maktubat (Ms.). 

63 Siyarul Auliya, 196; Refi/tt, 20 (but Ibn-i Battuta s memory errs when he gives 
his name as Fariduddin). The Sultan’s attachment with the mystic house of Ajudhan 
is mentioned in Sirat-i Piruz Shahi (f. 10) also. For Shaikh Alauddin’s piety and 
popularity, see Barani, Firuz Sfu^, .347. 

64 Futtih-us Salatin, 439. 

65 Ibid., 443; Fintz Shahi, 479. 

66 Futuh-us Salatin, 466. 

67 Barani, Firuz Sfudii, 491. 

68 Nizami, Salatin-i Delhi kay Mazhahi Rujhanat, 375-76. 
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mystic families in hia administration as possible, and if his policy, 
according to which he gave his sisters and daughters^ in marriage 
to religious families, had succeeded, a new and very incongruous 
element would have appeared in the governing class. 

8) The Sultan believed in offices being open to talent. He dis¬ 
pensed with whatever c<msideration$ of birth had persisted in the 
administration and appointed low-born persons to the highest offices 
in the administration. Barani, in whom hatred for persons he con¬ 
sidered to be low-lK)rn amounted to an incurable disease, writes: 
The Sultan talked as if he hated low-born people more than he hated 
idols. Nevertheless, I have seen him promoting Najba, the low-born 
son of a musician, to such an extent that he rose higher m status 
than many maliks, for Gujarat, Multan and Badaun were put in his 
charge. Similarly, he raised A 2 iz Khtimmar (the vintner), and his 
brother, Firuz Haffam (the barber), Manka Tahbakh (the cook), 
Mas‘ud Khummar (the vintner), Laddha Baghban (the gardener) and 
many other jems of low-birth {fawahir-i latrah) to a high status and 
gave them offices and territories. He gave Shaikh Babu, the son of a 
Nayak weaver, a position near to himself and elevated the rank and 
position of such a low-born man among mankind. He assigned the 
ministry of revenue {diwan-i wizarat) to Pera Mali (the gardener), the 
lowest of the low-bom and mean-born men of Hind and Sind, and 
placed him over the heads of maliks, amirs, waits and governors 
\maqtas). He assigned to Kishen (Krishna) Bazrdh Indri, who was the 
meanest of the mean-bom, the territory of Awadh. To Muqbil, the 
slave of Ahmad Ayaz, who in appearance and character was a shame 
for all slaves, he gave the governorship (wizarat) of Gujarat, which 
had been a post for great khans and wazirs. It was strange how he 
gave high offices and governments of extensive territories and great 
provinces to men of low and mean birth.’^o 

The professions indicated in the above surnames are the ancestral 
professions of the officers mentioned; the officers themselves, it has to 
be assumed, were highly educated and efficient men. The matter is 
clarified by Barani himself when in his Fatawa4 Jahandari (Advice 
XI) he advocates that low-bom people are not to be taught reading 
and writing, for plenty of disorders arise owing to the skill of the 
low-bom in knowledge. The disorders into which the affairs of the 
state are thrown are due to the acts and words of the low-bom, who 
have become skilled. For, on account of their skill, they become 

69 The Sultan gave one of his daughters in marriage to a grandson of Shaikh 
Hamiduddin Sufi of Nagaur (Saroorus Sadur, Ms.), and another daughter to Maulana 
Yusuf (Mubarak Shcdii, 98). 

70 Firuz Shahi, 505. 
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governors (tOflZi), revenue-coDectors (amUs), auditors (rhutasarrif), 
officers {farman-deh) and rulers {farman-ratva)^^ This policy of the 
Sultan was bound to cut across the interests of certain families, which 
had looked upon all offices as their sole monopoly. 

' 9) The Smtan believed that only by giving a broad base to his 
administration could he consolidate the foundations of his power. A 
government to be stable should be conterminous with its subjects—if 
all sections of the Muslims had to be taken into the administration, it 
was equally necessary to admit Hindus to the highest offices of the 
government. With some such notion he appointed Hindus to some of 
the highest offices, as will be pointed out as we proceed.72 Besides, 
he patronized Hindu scholars and poets. According to Shihabuddin 
al-Umari there were one thousand poets of Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi at his court.73 

It is with reference to these basic concepts of the Sultan that 
some of the prejudices and antipathies of the historians of the period, 
as well as some of the important sections of medieval society, can be 
explained and analysed. Our chief authority for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, Ziyauddin Barani, who was a reactionary in politics and a 
traditionalist in religious matters, could hardly appreciate the objec¬ 
tives of a ruler, who belonged to an entirely diflFerent category, being 
a progressive in religion and an innovator in politics. It is only in the 
inteiplay and interaction of these trends of Muhammad bin Tughluq*s 
thought that an assessment of his policies can be attempted. 

INVASION OF TARMASHIRIN 

Isami gives a graphic account of the invasion of Alauddin Tarma- 
shirin Khan but it is disfigured by poetic exaggerations and his per¬ 
sonal vendetta against Mimammad bin Tughluq. One day, he says, 
a messenger came rushing from Multan and reported that a Mongol 
storm had burst in Sind and was spreading thick and fast. The Sultan 
started making immediate preparations to repulse the attack and 
summoned contingents from different parts of the empire. FrOm Siri 
to the hills of Jud (Salt Range) the entire area looked like a military 
camp. The army had not yet come into motion when reports began 
to pour in saying that the Mongols had reached Meerut and were 
plundering the area. The Sultan despatched Yusuf Bughra to Meerut 
with ten thousand mounted soldiers and instructed him to make a 
surprise attack on the enemy; and if the enemy advanced further, he 

71 Professor M, Habib and Mrs. Afsar Salim Khan; Political Theory of the Delhi 
Sukanat, 49. 

72 Firuz Shahi, 501. 

73 Masalikul Absar, Eng. b-., 32. 
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was to attack it from the rear while the Sultan attacked it from the 
front. When the actual combat began, the Indian soldiers were 
struck with giddiness cm account of me terrible roar made by the 
Mongol bugles. Despite this serious affliction, however, tlie forces of 
Delhi achieved a victory over Tarmashirin and repulsed his attack.74 
This was the first and the last foreign invasion that Muhammad bin 
Tughluq had to face during his reign. Unlike Balban and Alauddin 
Khalji, he had to deal with no recurring Mongol problem. His ener¬ 
gies were consumed in dealing with internal rebellions. 

Yahya Sirhindi says that the Sultan went in pursuit of Tarma¬ 
shirin up to Kalanaur and garrisoned that frontier post and placed it 
under Malik Mujiruddin Abu Baja.75 

Ibn-i Battuta gives a detailed accounU^ of Tarmashirin, which is 
entirely different from all Indian accounts, and the only way to 
reconcile it with the accounts of Isami, Yahya Sirhindi and other 
Indian chroniclers is to assume that the second Tarmashirin was a 
pretender. 

Ibn-i Battuta says that while coming to India he had stayed at 
Bukhara for two months as a guest of Tarmashirin. At that time 
Tarmashirin was at the height of his power; he ruled over an exten¬ 
sive dominion and large armies were at his beck and call. Two years 
after his arrival in India, Ibn-i Battuta came to know that as a 
punishment for violating the yasas of Chengjjz, people swore alle¬ 
giance to a cousin of Tarmashirin, Bazan Aghul, and deposed him. 
Tarmashirin came to India and started living in Sind without disclos¬ 
ing his identity. Imadul Mulk Sartez, the governor of Multan, suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering him and reported the matter to the Sultan. 
The Sultan's physician, who had formerly served Tarmashirin, was 
sent to confirm his identity. He recognized him by the scar of an 
abscess which he had treated. Ahmad Ayaz and Quriugh Khan warn¬ 
ed the Sultan of the political dangers involved in the presence of such 
a dignitary in the country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was also alarmed. 
He summoned the pretender to his court and when he arrived, the 
Sultan angrily addressed him; ‘O son of a prostitute! How could you 
lie and say that you are Tarmashirin, whereas Tarmashirin has been 
killed and here is with us the guardian of his grave.'77 According to 
Central Asian historians, Tarmashirin tried to fly to Ghazni but was 
captured and sent to Bazan, who put him to death in 1332. Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq must have been informed of the correct facts. The 

74 Futuh-us Sahtin, 462r65. 

75 Mubarak Shahi, 101. 

76 Rehla, 254-56. 

77 Ibid., 258. 
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words attributed to him by Ibn<i Battuta clearly show that the Sultan 
knew that he was. dealing with a Mongol pretender, who found it 
profitable to hint that he was Tarmashirin ^an. The pretender was 
expelled from India. 

CONQUEST OF KALANAUH AND FARASHUR 
(PESHA war) 

Soon after his accession ,78 Muhammad bin Tughluq led a cam¬ 
paign to Kalanaur and Peshawar. In all probability it was undertaken 
after the invasion of Tarmashirin. He paid his soldiers one year s 
salary in advance and ordered them to equip themselves with all 
necessary weapons, horses, etc. He then marched towards Lahore 
and reached there after two months. He stayed at Lahore but ordered 
the army to continue its march to Peshawar. His aim was to garrison 
the frontier region against the Mongols, who were entrenched all 
along the area and used to plunder Indian territory. In that 
year, remarks Isami, ‘contrary to what had happened in earlier 
years, Indian soldiers pillaged Mongol territory.’79 Kalanaur and 
Peshawar were conquered and the Khutha was read in the name of 
the Sultan. Since no cereals were available there, and the soldiers 
had to live on the animals they hunted, they soon got disgusted with 
the place'. The army rejoined Muhammad bin Tughluq at Lahore. 
For two or three months the Sultan staN'ed at Lahore and set the 
affairs of the frontier region in order and brought to book many re¬ 
calcitrant elements. He then returned to Dellii. According to Isami, 
for two years he was extremely kind and affectionate towards the 
people but later on bis attitude began to change.80 

REBELLION OF BAHAUDDIN GURSHASP 

Yahya Sirhindi says that it was the first rebellion during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq.81 

Gurshasp was a cousin of the Sultan.82 According to Ibn-i Battuta 
he refused to swear allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughluq after the 
death of Ghiyasuddin,®® but Isami says that Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had conferred on him the title of Gurshasp and sent him to Sagar, 


78 Isami definitely says V/<ir aghaz-i mulk\ Futuh-m Salatin, 42.3. 

79 IMd., 423. 

80 Ibid., 424. 

81 Tarikh-i Mubarak Sbahi, 99, 

82 Ibn-i Battuta says that he was the son of Chiyasuddin Tughluq’s sister (Rehla, 
95); Ferlshta mentions him as the son of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s uncle (I, 135). 
Ibn-i Battuta is, no doubt, correct. 

83 ReMa, 95, 
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where he attained to great faine.84 He rebelled when he realized 
that a change had taken place in the character and temperament of 
the Sultan.85 Barani, perhaps owing to his failing memory, says 
nothing of this rebellion. 

Khwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Ayaz was directed to proceed against 
Gurshasp from Gujarat and take with him senior maliks, like Qawa- 
muddin, Qutbul Mulk, Tatar Ashraful Mulk and others.?^® ‘The Sultan 
sent against him’, Ibn-i Battuta states, ‘troops which contained great 
amirs like Malik Miijir (Mujiruddin Abu Raja); and the wazir, 

Khwaja-i Jahan, was the commander-in-chief/87 

When Gurshasp heard about the approach of the imperial army, 
he immediately crossed the Godavari and moved westwards from 
Devagiri. Here the encounter took place. Gurshasp attacked the centre 
led by Ahmad Ayaz and crippled it, but before he could take 
advantage of this, one of his comrades, Khizr Bahram, deserted him 
and joined the troops of Abu Raja. This desertion proved disastrous 
and turned Gurshasp’s initial victory into a defeat. He, however, 
saved himself and his family by crossing the river and flying to Sagar, 
from where he left with his family to seek refuge with the Rai of 
Kampila. The Rai, brave and chivalrous as he was, readily agreed to 
give him asylum. ‘You have done well’, he told Gurshasp, ‘in coming 
to me and I am prepared to lay down my own life to save yours. So 
long as a single artery functions in my body, I won’t allow any one to 
touch yoii.’88 These were brave words, sincerely uttered and scrupu¬ 
lously carried out. 

Hotly pursuing Gurshasp, the forces of Dellii reached Kampila. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq himself marched to Daulatabad and sent 
reinforcement to Kiirata (the fortress of Kummata). Gurshasp and tlie 
Rai of Kampila came out twice to give battle, but eventually decided 
to shut themselves up in the fortress. For about two months the fight¬ 
ing went on, but then the position of the garrison became untenable, 
and the royal army succeeded in forcing its way into the fortress. 
Gurshasp and his host, the Rai of Kampila, then left for Husdarg 
(Anegundi). The forces of Delhi pursued them and besieged that 
fortress also. For about a month they bravely defended themselves, 
but ultimately the royal army made a violent attack and captured 
the fortress. 

The accounts of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami vary in certain details at 

84 Futuh-us Salatin, 424. See also Ferishta, I, 135. 

85 Futuh-m Salatin, 424. 

86 Ibid., 425-26. 

87 Rehla, 95. 

88 Futuh-us SalatHi, 427-28. 
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this point, but there is no real contradiction in their statements and 
taken together they comjplete the picture. According to Ibn-i Battuta, 
the Rai told Cuishasp: Tou see how things have developed. In these 
circumstances I have resolved to perish with my family and followers. 
You had better go to such and sudh a ruler and stay with him. He will 
defend you.' The Rai sent some one with Gurshasp to conduct him 
to the territory of the other Rai.89 According to Isami, Gurshasp had 
kept four horses in readiness for his escape. He seated his family on 
them and very skilfully came out of the fortress and killed everybody 
who chased him.90 

The Rai of Kampila, on his part, was determined to fight to the 
finish. He performed the rite of fauhar —^burnt all his property, wives 
and daughters;9l and then fought the last and the most desperate 
battle with the royal forces and died fighting on the battle-field. 
When Ahmad Ayaz occupied Anegundi, he directed one of its lead¬ 
ing inhabitants to identify the persons who had been killed and 
whose bodies lay on the battle-field. When the man looked at a ‘head 
dotted hke a flower with shafts’, he shrieked as if in deep agony. 
‘This is the head of our Rai’, he told the anxious inquirers. Ahmad 
Ayaz ordered the head be placed in a tray of gold and the skin to be 
severed from the body and filled with straw.92 Eleven sons of the 
fallen Rai were captured and taken to the Sultan, who treated them 
exceedingly well ‘in ednsideration of their good descent and the noble 
conduct of their father’. All of them embraced Islam. Ibn-i Battuta 
met three of them, Nasr, Bakhtiyar and Abu Muslim, and developed 
a friendship with Abu Muslim, who was known as mtihrdar, because 
it was his duty to seal the water which the Sultan used to drink.93 
That Sultan Muhammad bin Tu^luq selected him for such a delicate 
and responsible duty shows the high appreciation he had for the 
fallen Rai's steadfastness, chivalry and loyalty to a guest. 

Gurshasp was not destined to succeed. Ibn-i Battuta does not 
mention the name of the Rai with whom he sought shelter after the 
fall of Anegundi, but informs us that the Rai told him that he could 
not repeat die mistake of the Rai of Kampila and made him over to 
the imperial army.94 Isami says that the Rai w^as Ballala^S (i.e. Vira 
Ballala III, also called Bilal Deva, the Hoysala Rai of Dwara Samudra). 

89 Rehla, 97. 

90 Futuh-us Sdatin, 429. 

91 Rehla, 97. 

92 Futuh-us Salatin, 430. 

93 RefUa, 96. 

94 Ibid., 96. 

95 Futuh-us Salatin, 43i 
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Gurshasp was put in heavy chains and sent to the Sultan, who 
ordered that he be flayed alive and his skin be stuffed with chaff and 
straw and paraded throughout the country.*^ According to Ibn-i 
Battuta, ‘The sultan ordered him to be taken to his female relations, 
who abused him and spat on his face; and then he had him flayed 
alive. A part of his flesh was cooked with rice and sent to his wife 
and chil^cn; the rest, put together in a tray, was placed before a 
female elephant, who refused to eat it.*97 ibn-i Battuta further says 
that when the stuffed skin reached Sind, its governor, Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan, ordered it to be buried^S and this was disapproved by 
the Sultan. 

This inhuman treatment of Gurshasp's dead body created horror 
and hatred against the Sultan in the public mind. What the Sultan 
wanted to act as a deterrent to future rebellions in fact provided an 
incentive for them. Kishlu's rebellion is perfectly understandable in 
this context. 

The only silver lining to the cloud in the operation against 
Gurshasp is the spirit of religious tolerance and broad-mindedness 
displayed by the Sultan’s officers. During this time some soldiers 
damaged the Siva-linga and the temple of Madhukeshwar at 
Kalyan.99 Thakkura Mala, a trustee of the temple, waited upon 
Ahmad Ayaz and requested him to reinstate the idol. Ahmad Ayaz 
issued an order, saying: ‘Since worship in the ttmple is the religious 
duty of the petitioners, they should follow it.’ The Kalyan inscription 
brings to light the Sultan’s policy of religious freedom^oo to his non- 
Muslim subjects. 

CONQUEST OF KONOHANA 

Kondhana or Singarh stood in the vicinity of Devagiri and was 
held by Nag Nayak. Muhammad bin Tughluq marched against the 
fortress from Devagiri. The Rana stood the siege for eight months but 
could not hold out further and submitted. The Sultan appreciated his 
surrender and honoured the Rana by bestowing a qaba and a 
kulah^^^ on him. 


96 Rekla, 96; Futuh-us Salatin, 431. 

97 Rekla, 96. 

98 Ibn-i Battuta says that the skin of Bahadur Bura was also paraded with it, but 

this cannot be correct because the rebellion of Bura took place after the rebellion of 
Kishlu Khan. j 

99 In the Bidar district of Mysore. 

100 Epi. Ind., Vcl. XXXII, Part IV, October 1937, 163 et saq. 

101 Futuh-us Salatin, 423-33. 
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BEBELLION OF BAKRAM AIBA 

Isami says that the Sultan was resting in Devagiril02 after his suc¬ 
cessful Kondhana campaign when he was informed about the insur¬ 
rection of Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan in Multan. He immediately set 
off for Delhi and by forced marches reached there within a short 
time. He did not march to Multan immediately but relaxed for about 
a month in Delhi and made the necessary preparations. Here he gave 
orders for the construction of a huge tent (hargah). A pulpit was 
placed in it for him and a feast was arranged to which all sorts of 
people were invited. The Sultan first asked Jalal Husam to deliver a 
speech and then himself ascended the pulpit and addressed the 
audience. Later some musicians entertained the people. The Sultan 
also distributed trays full of gold to the invitees. Isami gives all these 
details but says nothing about the main theme of the Sultan’s exhor¬ 
tations. He makes a cryptic and evasive remark with reference to his 
speech and says that the Sultan did hypocritical talking to his people. 
Perhaps it was on this occasion that the Sultan began to think in 
terms of a second administrative centre in the South. Thus alone he 
could meet effectively the situations arising in the far-flung parts of 
the empire. 

Aiba’s rebellion was, in fact, the first serious protest against the 
policy of draconian punishments initiated so early in his reign by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan was dis¬ 
pleased with him because he had ordered the burial of the corpse of 
Baliauddin Gurshasp, which was being paraded throughout the 
empire. The Sultan summoned Kishlu Khan, but he declined to come 
and rose in rebellion.103 Yahva Sirhindi savs that Ali Khattati was 
sent by the Sultan to bring Aiba's family to Devagiri. Ali Khattati 
was harsh and uncouth in his dealings with Bahram Aiba, a veteran 
noble and military leader of great reputation and standing and a 
close friend of Tu^luq Shah. He made Aiba sit in his court and 
reproached him in strong words. He even rebuked Laula, a son-in- 
law of Bahram, in tliese words: ‘Why do you not despatch your 
dependants? You desire that they should not go. Yo are acting 
villainously.’ Laula’s patience was exliausted. He pulled Ali Khattati 
down (from his horse) and killed him. Matters now took a serious 
turn and Bahram had no alternative but to rebel.IM 

102 lhid.» 433. 

Isami is supported by Barani, who says that the Sultan rushed from Devagiri to 
quell the rebellion of Bahram. (F<rvs Sho^, 479.) 
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The Sultan marched from Delhi against Bahram Aiba. The battle 
was fought near Abuhar. The Sultan placed Shaikh Imaduddin, 
brother of Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani, under the royal canopy in 
order to deceive the enemy. The trick worked. Bahram mistook 
Imaduddin for the emperor, and having killed him, dispersed and 
relaxed. Thereupon the Sultan, who was hiding in an ambush, came 
out and completely crushed the army of Baliram. Bahram was de¬ 
capitated and his head was brought before the Sultan. The Sultan 
then thought of punishing the people of Multan by ordering a mass- 
massacre. When Shaikh Ruknuddin came to know of the Sultan’s 
intention, he went to him with bare head and bare feetios and 
sought his forgiveness. The Sultan’s wrath cooled down and he 
granted mercy to the people. 

KAMALPUR INSURRECTION 

According to Ibn-i Battuta the other insurrection that broke out 
at this time was of the inhabitants of Kamalpur in Sind. The Sultan 
sent Khwaja-i Jahan to crush the rebellion. T was informed by a 
jurist’, writes Ibn-i Battuta, ‘that the qazi and the khaiih of Kamalpur 
were brought before the wazir and the latter ordered them to be 
flayed alive. “Kill us”, they said, “in any other fashion”. “Why” the 
wazir inquired, “are you to be killed at all?” “On account of our dis¬ 
obedience”, they replied, “to the Sultan’s order.” “How, then,” the 
wazir remarked, “can I myself act contrary to his orders? Verily, he 
has ordered me to kill you in this very fashion.” 

REBELLION OF GHIYASUDDIN BAHADUR 

Almost simultaneously with the campaign against Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Klian the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin Baliadur, known as Bura, 
took place. 107 According to Ibn-i Battuta, Bura had been detained in 
Dellii as a prisoner by Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq set him free after his accession, and conferred upon him and 
his own step-brother, Baliram Khan, the governments of Laklinauti 
and Sonargaon respectively. The KJiutba at Laklinauti was to be read 
and the coins were to be struck in the names of both Bura and the 
Sultan. It was also decided that Bura would send his son, Muham¬ 
mad, known as Barbat, as a hostage to Delhi. Bura carried out all the 
instructions of Delhi but politely declined to send his son, under the 
pretext that his son was not prepared to obey his orders. ’The Sultan 


105 Futuh-us Salatin, 427. 

106 Retda, 97. 

107 Futuh^ Sakik^ 444. 
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sent an army under Duljiut Tatari and instructed his brother, 
Bahram Khan, also to deal with Bura.i08 

According to Isami, the Sultan was on his way back from Multan 
and had reached Dipalpur when a courier came from his brother, 
Bahram, governor oi Sonargaon, and informed him that Bura had 
revolted at Lakhnauti and caused much bloodshed and confusion. 
He was challenged and defeated. He fled towards a river but his 
horse got stuck in the mud. He was captured and flayed alive. His 
stuffed skin was sent with the fath nama (message of victory). The 
Sultan ordered celebrations of this victory for forty days in Dipalpur, 
and the skins of Bura and Aiba Kishlu !l^an were displayed from a 
height like two kernels in one shell’. This rebellion took place in 
730/1330-1. 

EXODUS TO DEVAGIRI 

One of the most grossly misunderstood measures of the Sultan 
was his attempt at creating an effective administrative centre in the 
Deccan. The nature of the experiment, the extent of the exodus it 
necessitated and its reactions and after-effects—all these topics 
deserve unbiased appraisal, since much of the misunderstanding has 
been due to the subjective statements made by contemporary 
chroniclers. 

I. Motives: *’ 

Different motives have been ascribed by various historians to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for his Deccan experiment. 

(a) Barani says that the Sultan made Devagiri his darul rnulk (or 
capital) because he thought that it was more centrally situated and 
was equidistant from Demi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon, 
Tilang, Ma'abar, Dwara Samudra and Kampila.^^ Apart from the 
geographical inaccuracy of this statement, the point cannot be ignor¬ 
ed that if Devagiri could not be controlled from Delhi, neither could 
Delhi be controlled from Devagiri. Nevertheless, Barani’s observation, 
as usual, is helpful in understanding the basic motive of the Sultan— 
effective administrative control of the South. 

(b) Ibn-i Battuta, who came to India nearly five years after the 
Deccan experiment of the Sultan, writes: ‘One of the most serious 
reprehensions against the Sultan is that he forced the inhabitants of 
Delhi into exile. The cause of it was this. They used to write letters 

108 Rehht, 95. 

109 For numismatic evidence, see Lane Poole, The Coins of the Muhammadan 
States of India in British Museum, 11. 

110 Firm ShaM, 473-74. 
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containing abuses and scandals, and they would seal the letters, writ- 
ing on the cover—“By the head of His Majesty none except His 
Majesty should read this letter.” These letters they used to throw into 
the council-hall in the course of the night. When he tore them open, 
the Sultan found abuses and scandals in the contents. So he resolved 
to lay Delhi waste.’m But the very next sentence that the African 
traveller writes after this contradicts him: ‘He (the Sultan) bought 
the houses and dwellings from all the inhabitants of Delhi and paid 
the price for them.’ii2 A punitive action could not possibly be accom¬ 
panied by such fair bargaining. The incident of throwing letters, if 
at all true, must have been the effect and not the cause of the exodus 
of the people to Devagiri. 

(c) Isami says that since the Sultan was suspicious {badguman) of 
the people (khdq) of Delhi, he thought of driving them out in the 
direction of Maharashtra in order to break their power.113 Isami’s 
narrative leaves the impression that he is often at pains to prove and 
develop his theory that a deep animosity existed between the Sultan 
and the people, and that the Sultan was guided by his animus against 
the people in all his projects. Such an approach can only blur a cor¬ 
rect historical perspective. 

(d) It was in all probability during, or immediately after, his 
campaign against Bahauddin Curshasp in the Deccan that Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq realized the urgent need* of having a strong 
administrative centre in the South to cope effectively and instan¬ 
taneously with all situations that arose in that region. His councillors 
suggested Ujjainii^ for that purpose but his decision went in favour 
of Devagiri. To the beauties of Devagiri and its claim to a pride of 
place in the cities of the world, the attention of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq had already been drawn by the poet, Amir Khusrau, in his 
masnavi, Sahifatul Ausaf,^^^ when the poet came with hini in 
721/1321. 

When the Sultan embarked upon his Deccan project, he had 
already given considerable thought and attention to all aspects of the 
problem. It was neither a haphazard plunge in administrative experi¬ 
mentation nor an eccentric craze for novelty, but a well-thought-out 

111 Rehla, 94. 

112 Ibid., 94. 

113 Futuh-us Salatin, 446. 

114 Ferishta, I, 136. 

115 This short masnavi supplies *background atmosphere’ to the decision of the 
Sultan to make Devagiri ‘the second administrative city of the empire’. This mamaci 
is included in the poet’s DUvan, the Nihatul Kamal, and has been separately edited 
by the writer of these lines. 
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solution of a problem by one who, of all the sultans of Delhi, had the 
most intimate experience of the difficulties in the administrative 
control and the military operations in the South. Among modem 
historians two very significant explanations for this measure of the 
Sultan have been given by Professor Muhammad flabib and Gardner 
Brown. 

Professor Ilabib says; 'Muhammad bin Tughluq knew the Deccan 
better than any of his contemporaries. Malik Kafur, in the course of 
four successful campaigns, had plundered the richest temples of the 
South and compelled most of the rais to accept the oveiiordship of 
Delhi; but Alauddin, acting on the sane and sensible advice of Alaul 
Mulk, the fat and wise kotwal of Delhi, had refused to annex even a 
bigha of land. The southern rais were deprived of all the jewels they 
had collected ‘star by star' from the time of Vikramaditya, but their 
territories were returned to them with the diplomatic suggestion that 
they were welcome to make up for their loss by plundering their 
neighbours. It was not ,the habit of the Khalji autocrat to undertake 
more than he could very safely perform. 

‘Mubarak Shah after his accession entirely changed the Deccan 
policy. He not only overthrew the Yadavas of Devagiri but established 
his administration over their territor)’, which was distributed among 
a large number of petty officers, knoM'ii as the sadah amirs {amiran-i 
sadah) or commander^ of one hundred, who were expected to collect 
the revenue and keep the population quiet. It was a brittle and rickety 
administration. There was only a thin sprinkling of Muslim populations 
in Gujarat, Rajputana and Malwa. In Devagiri there was no Muslim 
population whatsoever, except the officers and their men. To the 
south, east and west of Devagiri there were powerful Hindu chiefs, 
who had lost their prestige but not their power; a union of their forces 
could have any day driven the weak forces of the empire pell-mell 
beyond the Vindhyas, and the hold of Delhi over Gujarat and Malwa, 
conquered so lately by Sultan Alauddin, would have also been 
endangered. But the fateful dice had been cast. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq was driven to the conclusion that the 
position of Devagiri would never be secure so long as the kingdom 
of Warangal was allowed to exist. He led an expedition against 
Warangal during his father’s reign and tasted the bitterness of failure. 
His second attempt, however, was successful and Warangal, like 
Devagiri, was entrusted to the sadah amirs. Still the situation was 
anything but satisfactory. Foreign government—a government of the 
South by the North—was as intolerable to the sadah amirs of the 
empire as to the Hindu population whom they were expected to 
control. Eveiy one saw that it could not last beyond a decade; the 
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forces of opposition were too strong. The success of Islam in India, 
moreover, depended on its becoming thoroughly indigenous. 

‘Mu'izzuddin and the early Turkish sultans had succeeded in 
Hindustan owing to two great movements: The Mongol invasions of 
Central Asia and Persia had driven a large number of refugees to 
India, who had settled in the country for good. At the same time the 
Chishti and Suhrawardi mystic orders (silsilahs) with their super¬ 
military discipline had carried on an extensive religious propaganda 
in every village and town of Hindustan, and their efforts had brought 
a considerable minority of pure Indians within the fold of Islam. This 
minority of gardeners, cooks, barbers, and other “gems of worthless¬ 
ness”, which Barani detested, naturally stood for that social democracy 
which is the finest contribution of Islam to India, and gave to the 
empire of Delhi the strength it needed. Unless something like this 
happened in the Deccan also—^unless by deportation or conversion an 
indigenous Muslim population was created there—the breeze of the 
first Hindu reaction would sweep everything aside. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq, who combined the bull-dog tenacity 
of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri with the far-sighted tolerance of Shaikh Farid- 
uddin, to whose school he belonged, grimly made up his mind to 
accomplish the task. The population of Dellii was there, living com¬ 
fortably beneath his nose; it was a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital and he would take it there. But,this was not enough. 
Unless an extensive propaganda was undertaken and centres of 
Muslim social and religious culture were established in the Deccan, 
his scheme would fail. So the mystics also had to be transported for 
the purpose of preaching and propaganda.’!^® 

According to Gardner Brown, with the accession of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the centre of gravity of the empire had shifted from the 
North to the South. The Punjab had lost its importance on account of 
the Mongol devastations to which it was subjected for about a 
hundred years.Thus, to put it differently, when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq embarked upon his Deccan experiment, he simply acted as 
an agent of certain economic forces, which were actively operating 
in the life of the country and demanded the transfer of the capital to 
a region economically more prosperous to sustain the structure of an 
all-India government. When all contemporary and modem interpreta¬ 
tions are taken into consideration, it appears that the Deccan experi¬ 
ment was basically dictated by political exigencies. In an empire in 
which simultaneous insurrections were appearing in areas so far off 

116 Aligarh Magazine, July 1930, 1-11. The Siyand Auliya refers to a lot of 
mystics, who were compelled to leave for the Deccan. 

117 Journal of UP Historical Society, Vol. I, pt. ii, 13. 
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as Ma*abar and Bengal, there was no other alternative to deal with 
the situation except what the Sultan attempted. 

II. Implementation: 

The Deccan scheme was implemented in stages and with due 
consideration for the convenience of the people, (a) It appears that 
the idea was conceived at least two years before it was actually 
executed. Yahya Sirhindi records in the developments of 727/1326-27: 
‘At a distance of every two miles {karohs) along the road from Delhi 
to Daulatabad, the Sultan constructed halting stations and transformed 
the whole uninhabited area into a habitation. To the people in these 
regions he gave lands to dwell in, and the income of these 
lands was to be accounted for in their salaries. He also planted trees 
on both sides of the road.’HS (b) First of all the Sultan’s mother, 
Makhduma-i Jahan, and the entire royal household, with amirs, maliks, 
slaves, horses, elephants and treasures, shifted to Devagiri. Afterwards, 
the Sultan summoned all the Saiyyids, shaikhs (mystics), ulama and 
grandees of Delhi.H^ (c) According to Isami, six carawans were formed 
of the people who were forced to migrate to Daulatabad.120 According 
to Yahya Sirhindi the order for the exodus was issued in 729/1328- 
29.121 (d) The Sultan, as already stated, purchased the houses and 
dwellings of the people of Delhi and paid the price for them.l22 

(e) Facilities of trave^and conveyance were provided for the migrants. 

(f) In Daulatabad itself, free board and lodging were provided for new 
arrivals. ‘The Sultan’, writes Barani, ‘made liberal gifts to the people 
both at the time of their departure for, and on their arrival at, Daulat- 
abad.’l23 (g) The Sultan had bestowed considerable thought and 
attention to the planning of Daulatabad. The following account of the 
city given to Shihabuddin al-Umari by Shaikh Mubarak deserves to be 
quoted in this context: 

‘And the city of Delhi is the capital of the country. Tlien after it 
(comes) Qubbatul Islam and this is the city of Devagiri, which this 
Sultan built anew and named Qubbatul Islam... MTien I left it 
six years ago it was not yet completed. And I do not thinl:; it is 
yet complete on account of the vast extent of the area of the city 
and hugeness of its buildings. The Sultan had divided it in such 

118 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 98. 
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120 Futuhw Sahtin, 449. 

121 Mubarak Shahi, 102. 
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a way that separate quarters were built for every class of people; 
a quarter for me troops, a quarter for the wazirs, a quarter for the 
secretaries, a quarter for the judges and the learned men, a quarter 
for the shaikhs and faqirs, and a quarter for merchants and handi¬ 
craftsmen. In every quarter there were found, according to the 
needs of every class, mosques, minarets, bazars, public baths, o\ ens 
for (baking) flour; so that the people of that quarter did not depend 
upon the other quarters for selling and buying and exchanging 
things, and each quarter was in the position of a separate self- 
contained city, not dependent on others for anything.’l24 

III. Not a Mass Exodus: 

The impression of a mass exodus given by contemporary historians 
is not correct. In fact only the upper classes, consisting of nobles, 
ulamuy shaikhs and the elite of the city, were shifted to Daulatabad.i25 
The general Hindu public also was not affected by this project. Two 
Sanskrit inscriptionsi26—dated 1327 and 1328 —show that the Hindus 
of Delhi lived in peace all this time. Barani’s narrative makes it 
abundantly clear that the measure had proved a calamity for the 
upper classes. Both Barani and Isami magnified this limited exodus 
of the elite of the city into a wholesale transportation to Daulatabad. 
The elite of Delhi constituted a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital, and the Sultan forced it alone to change its habitat 
and settle in a new region and amidst new surroundings. 

IV. Reactions of the People: 

An exodus under duress is bound to provoke strong reactions. So 
did the Deccan project of the Sultan. During the preceding one 
hundred and sixty years or so Delhi had been the capital of the 
sultanat, and it had developed its urban and cultural life in its own 
distinctive manner. Its bazars, khanqahs, madrasas, tanks, orchards, 
minars, buildings, mausoleums had their own fascination for the peo¬ 
ple who had been brought up among them. Even as early as the days 
of Kaiqubad—^when hardly a century had passed since the founda¬ 
tion of ‘Hazrat-i Delhi’—a poet like Amir Ifliusrau felt home-sick in 
Awadh and longed to be back in India’s cultural centre.127 To be 
weaned away completely from Delhi could be nothing short of tor¬ 
ture for the people affected. Apart from this, during the last century 
and a half Delhi had become a strong centre for the mystics. There 

124 Masalikul Absar, Eng, tr. by Otto Spies, 18-19. 

125 For a detailed discussion, see Mahdi Husain, Tughluq Dynasty, 145 et seq. 

126 Catdogue of the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, 29; Tughluq Dynasty, 146-47. 

127 See Amir Khusrau’s versified letter, written from Awadh to his friend, 
Tajuddin Zahid, quoted in Ghurratul Kamal. 
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were thousmds of khanqahs, hospices and zawiyahs (reli^ous 
houses)i 28 in Delhi, and nuge crowds of people used to gather 
there.129 Muhammad bin Tughluq s project hit hard at the khanqah- 
life of Delhi. Saiyyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz is reported to have 
remained that with the exception of the mausoleums of Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliva and a few 
others, no other mausoleum of Delhi had even a candle-stick left on 
acccmnt of the destruction wrought by Muhammad bin Tughluq.130 
This general eclipse of the cultural centres of Delhi is responsible for 
the extremely exaggerated accounts of the destruction of Delhi that 
one finds in the pages of Tarikh-i Firtiz Shahi and Fiiftih-tis Salatin. 
For Barani Delhi was nothing but the dwellings of its aristocracy 
and the hospices of its saints. When these disappeared, the whole 
Delhi seemed depopulated to him. Isami’s very aged grandfather had 
died at Tilpat while on his way to Daulatabad, and his bitterness 
against the Sultan and his project is understandable. Ibn-i Battuta 
talks of the depopulation of Delhi on the basis of rumours, but when 
he ac*tually describes Delhi on his arrival in 734, barely four or five 
years after the exodus, he talks of its splendour, prosperity and 
population as if no disaster had overtaken it. 

The mystic reaction to the demand of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had some ideological complications also. The mystics believed in the 
concept of walayat^^^t (spiritual dominion over a territory) being the 
linch-pin of their organization. Their areas of work were determined 
by their spiritual masters, who assigned ‘spiritual territories' to them 
to carry on their work of moral and spiritual education of the people 
and face the blows and bufi^ets of fortune. When the Sultan sought to 
move them from one place to another, they interpreted it as a serious 
interference in their khanqah-\iie. They hesitated in obeying the 
Sultan’s orders; the Sultan interpreted this hesitation as rebellion, and 
armed by a counter-ideology of the ‘state and religion as twins', 
forced them to migrate to the distant South. It was difficult for many 
to defy a sultan like Muhammad bin Tughluq, but Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh held fast to the traditions of his silsilah and patiently bore 
all the tortures and punishments inflicted on him by the Sultan.I32 

128 The author of Subhid Asha refers to two thousand ribnts (inns) and khanqahs. 
An Arab Account of India in the 14th century, 29. 

129 See Barani’s account of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya’s khanqah at Ghiyaspur, 
Firuz Shahi, 341-44. 

130 Jawamaul Kalkn, 143. 

131 For a detailed discussion of the concept, see Nizami, Religion and Politics in 
h\dia during the Thirteenth Century, 175-76. 

132 For details, see Khoitul Majalis, Introduction, 49-58. 
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It was easy for the Sultan to use all the terrible powers of A 
medieval monarchical government to drive the mystics from Delhi to 
Daulatabad, but it was not easy to escape the consequences in terms 
of loss of public popularity. Perhaps no other measure brought so 
much unpopularity to die Sultan as the forced migration of the 
mystics to Daulatabad. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was an autocrat to his finger-tips. He 
was never prepared to tolerate disobedience to his orders. He simply 
became mad when he found anybody disobeying him. Ibn-i Battuta 
says that one night the Sultan went up to the roof of his palace and 
looked around. When neither a lamp nor even smoke or light came 
within his sight, he remarked: ‘Now my heart is pleased and my 
soul is at rest’i33—as if he was a Nero playing on the fiddle while 
Rome was burning. 

The accounts of his punishments of all people who disobeyed his 
orders, as given by Barani, Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, may be highly 
exaggerated, but it will be improper to dismiss them as baseless. They 
represent the general disgust against the Sultan and are in line with 
the general policy of the Sultan himself. Isami says that the mystics 
and all other persons, who did not start for Daulatabad at the Sultan’s 
order, were dragged out of their houses. The police pulled them by 
their hair and inflicted draconian punishments upon them. 134 Isami 
gives an idea of the atmosphere in which the carawans marched 
towards Daulatabad when he says: ‘They walked with loud lamen¬ 
tations, like persons who were going to be buried alive.’l35 

It appears from Isami that the exodus took place during the hot 
summer months and tliis considerably aggravated the miseries of the 
people. ‘The people had to tread’, writes Isami, ‘over the soil which 
the burning sun had made hot like iron.’i^O Making due allowance for 
Isami’s poetic exaggerations, it can hardly be denied that the journey 
from Delhi to Daulatabad was bound to be a prolonged torture, des¬ 
pite all the facilities provided by the state. This was inevitable in 
view of the medieval limitations concerning transport and convey¬ 
ance. The inclemencies of the season, nostalgic memories of the past, 
presence of women, children and old persons in the carawans, un¬ 
certainties of life in the South, and a dread of the Sultan’s unpredict¬ 
able temper—all these combined to make the journey an extremely 
tormenting experience. Still Isami, a bitter critic of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad and die exodus, writing in the reign of the first Bahmani king 
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sums up the situation two lines: *A tenth of the population of the 
people Delhi that succeeded in reaching (their destination) brought 
glory to this region; »oups that had been distressed in DelM were 
well-provided in this land; 137 

V. Capital or Second Administrative City: 

The general impression about the Deccan experiment of the 
Sultan that he transferred the capital to Daulatabad is not correct. 
In fact, he made Daulatabad the second administrative city of the 
empire. This is borne out by Al-Qalqashandi who says that the empire 
of Delhi had two capitals: Delhi and Devagiri or Qubbatul Islam.l38 
It may be noted that in a coin minted in a . ii . 730, Delhi is indicated 
as Takhtgah-i Delhi^^^ and another coin of a . h . 731 refers to 
Daulatabad as Takhtgah-i DaulatahadM^ 

A word has to be added here about the historic past of Devagiri 
(Deogir), ‘the hill of the gods’. It was the capital of the Yadavas. 
Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji gave it the name Qutbabadl^i 
and established a mint there.i42 The words, Qubbatul Islam^^ 
appear on the coins as early as 727/1326-27 but no significance need 
be attached to this fact. It was in 728/1327-28 that the place was 
named Daulatabad. 1^4 Thus, it was not Devagiri that was renamed 
Daulatabad; it was Qutbabad which received a new title. 

VI. Aftermath: * 

The after-effects of this Deccan experiment may be assessed from 
two angles—^immediate and remote. Its immediate effect was wide¬ 
spread resentment against the Sultan, who forfeited once and for all 
the confidence of his people, and the bitterness against him due to 
their sufferings continued to rankle in their hearts for decades. In its 
remote consequences the Deccan experiment of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was a remarkable success. The barriers which had separated 
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the North from the South brdce down, and though the extension of 
the administrative power of the Delhi sultanat into the Deccan did 
not prove successful, the extension of its cultural institutions did in 
fact succeed. ‘On all the four sides of Daulatabad there appeared 
graveyards of Musalmans*,l45 Barani remarks, referring to the impact 
of the exodus forced by the Sultan. But these ‘graveyards’ connected 
the hearts of the people of the North with the soil of the South. The 
rise of the Bahmani Idngdom was only made possible by this influx 
of population. 

Isami tells us that when the people of Delhi left for Daulatabad, 
the Sultan brought ‘peasants’ {rustai)^^ from the countryside and 
settled them in Delhi. But this is obviously a poetic way of saying 
that all those who filled the vacuum created by the transportation of 
its original inhabitants were like uncouth countrymen compared to 
them. Barani clearly says that the elite of other parts of the country 
was invited to Delhi and settled there.147 it is a significant fact that 
when Ibn-i Battuta reached Delhi in 1334, he found it full of scholars, 
literati and mystics and no after-effects of the exodus were visible to 
him. This fact becomes even more significant when it is remembered 
that the Sultan permitted the people to return to Delhi in 1335-37.148 

THE TOKEN CURRENCY 

Next to the Deccan experiment comes the token currency of the 
Sultan. Briefly put the measure was as follows. A silver coin, in those 
days, was known as a tanka', a copper coin was known as a jital. The 
Sultan issued a bronze coin, in place of the silver coin, and demanded 
its acceptance as a token coin equivalent to the silver tankaM^ To put 
it in a different way—^here was a jital calling itself a tanka. 

The token coin was distinguished from the ordinary currency in 
the following respects: (a) The metal used for the token coins 
was copper (mis) according to Barani, but Ferishta says it was 
brass or bronze {biranj) and he is supported by numismatic 

145 Fimz ShaJH, 343. 

146 Futuh-us Sahtin, 450. 

147 Firm Shahi, 474. 

148 Ibid., 481. Moreland, however, puts a wrong interpretation on the words of 
Barani when he regards this permission as 'the restoration of Delhi as the capital’. 
(Agrarian System, 49.) 

149 In no instance', remarks Edward Thomas, ‘were these representations of real 
money issued to pass for the more valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he 
desired credit for in virtue of the regal stamp was a tanka of 140 grains of silver and 
the minor subdivisions were elaborately provided for in detail.’ Chronicles of the 
Ftdhan Kings of Delhi, 245. 
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evidence.150 (b) While other coins had only Arabic superinscriptions, 
the token coin had its legends in Persian also, (c) While most medieval 
coins of the baser metals are difficult to decipher, special care was 
taken to make the legend on the token coins clear and legible, (d) The 
inscription in Persian ran: Muhr shud tanka, raHj dar ruzgar-i banda4 
ummidwar Muhammad Tughluq (Minted tanka, current during the 
days of Muhammad (bin) Tughluq, who hopes for Divine favour). The 
word current* in this inscription makes it clear that the coin owed 
its value to the credit of the Sultan and not to its metallic value, 
(e) The token coins contained the following Arabic inscriptions also: 
‘He who obeys the Sultan, obeys God’; ‘Obey God, obey the Prophet 
and those in authority amongst you.’ This was an appeal to the reli¬ 
gious sentiments of the people to honour the token currency. 

The principles of a token currency, whether of paper or base 
metal, are too well-known to the modem world to need a detailed 
discussion, and some of them must have been foreseen by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The basic condition of success is that the token currency 
must be accepted by the government in taxes and other payments by 
the people; unless this is done, the token currency will have no value 
whatsoever. Secondly, the token currency has to be manufactured by 
some process the secret of which is known to the government alone. 
Thirdly, very harsh punishments have to be meted out to unauthor¬ 
ized persons, who manufacture or ‘utter the token currency and an 
extensive police organization is needed for the purpose. If these 
necessary measures are taken, the success of the token currency wiU 
mean that a very large part of the silver in circulation as coin comes 
into the hands of the state as an interest-free loan for an indefinite 
period. But since the token currency has no value in foreign countries, 
a certain amount of silver currency is needed by merchants, who 
bring foreign merchandise into the country. If the state can give a 
guarantee that a silver coin will be given on demand in return for a 
token coin, the permanent value of the token coin is assured. Con¬ 
versely, if die state and the forger — or both — keep on manufactur¬ 
ing the token coin beyond a particular limit, its value will fall in 
proportion to the increase in its quantity. 

This experiment in token currency was not new in Asia. Under 
Qublai Khan (1260-94) of China and Kaikhatu Khan of Iran (1293) 
attempts at introducing a token currency had been made. The Iranian 
experiment had failed; the Chinese venture had succeeded. The 
chao (paper currency of Qublai Khan) had succeeded because (a) the 
Khan had made due allowance for the people, if they desired to use 


150 Ibid., 244, 249. 
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gold and silver, and (b) the manufacture of the paper and inks of the 
state could not be forged. 

Why did the Sultan at all think of introducing a token currency? 
Barani says that the Sultan’s projects to conquer foreign lands and his 
boundless generosity and munificence had depleted the treasury; f51 
and it was a device to face the crisis of bankruptcy. This is only 
partially true. It cannot be disputed that the experiment was con¬ 
nected with the economic strain put on his resources by the con¬ 
templated Kliurasan expedition and the subsequent Qarachil disaster, 
but he was not bankrupt even at this time, for we know that when 
the experiment failed, he promptly redeemed in silver and gold the 
token base metal coins his own mint had manufactured. Was it then 
a fad for novelty which prompted him to introduce it? It must be 
remembered that Sultan Muhammad was never satisfied with 
temporary solutions of basic problems. Whenever any difficulty or 
problem came to his knowledge, he attempted some basic and funda¬ 
mental solution. Perhaps the experiment was dictated by the 
phenomenon of the shortage of silver not only in India but all the 
world over. The relative value of silver and gold during this period 
is given as follows by three authorities; 

Edward Thomas 8:1 

Col. Yule 7:1 

Nelson Wright and Nevill ^ 10:1 

This is why we find a gradual decrease in the weight of the silver 
tanka and a corresponding increase in the weight of the gold coin 
during this period. Regarding the scarcity of silver. Nelson Wright 
remarks; ‘But apart from Bengal the sources of silver supply in India 
were scanty. The riches of Southern India were exhausted or at any 
rate closed to the Delhi sultans. The extension therefore of the use of 
billon, which Muhammad was the first to introduce for the higher- 
value coins, in a more and more debased form became almost inevit¬ 
able’. The problem of the shortage of silver was aggravated during 
the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq on account of the establishment 
of new mints in the extensive empire and the enormous expenditure 
incurred on military expeditions and the Deccan experiment. 

The efiect of the token currency was felt in different spheres and 
in different ways. 

(a) People began to mint the token coins and (in the words of 
Ziyauddin Barani) the house of every ‘Hindu’ 153 became a mint. Why 

151 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

152 Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrologij of the Sultans of Delhi, 160. 

153 It may be pointed out that by file word ‘Hindu’ In this context Barani obvi¬ 
ously means the goldsmiths. Since tlm goldsmiths were mostly Hindus, he uses the 
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did it happen? Edward Thomas finds the following reascHis for this: 
‘His Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the same 
tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a metal, so to say, 
universally available. There was no special machineiy to mark the 
difference of the fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of the 
moderately-skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 
the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was positively no 
check upon the authenticity of the copper token, and no limit on the 
power of production by the masses at large.’l54 

But Professor Mohd. Habib gives a different and more plausible 
explanation when he sax s: The mint had a special type of bronze 
alloy for the coins, which could be easily distinguished on the touch¬ 
stone; but the secret of the proportion of the metals in the bronze 
coins could not be discovered by the goldsmiths. When people took 
gold and silver coins in those days, they had the coins weighed (to 
make allowance for clipping) and also tested on the touchstone for 
purity of metal. The Sultan expected the public to follow the same 
practice in regard to his token coins. But in this matter the public 
failed him. Consequently, many forged coins got mixed wiA the 
treasury coins; and as the forged coins became current and the 
government was unable to prevent this, more and more coins were 
forged. A bronze coin would be at least worth its weight in bronze— 
i.e. about 50 bronze coins would be normally equal to one silver 
tanka. But forging the bronze coins was an offence. So a forged bronze 
coin may meet any fate, for a new element — fear of punishment— 
also entered into the determination of its value. In the distant 
provinces it circulated at one-half of its official value in terms 
of the silver tanka; in the capital people would be afraid of being 
found in possession of forged bronze coins; they would throw them 
away or keep them in order to melt them into bronze vessels later 
on. The whole operation got beyond the control of the government. 
Too many forged coins got into circulation and the failure of the ex¬ 
periment caused a havoc in the market. It was not possible to punish 
those in actual possession of the forged bronze coins, because they 
were innocent. In fact, strange to say, nobody was punished... It was 
understood from the very beginni^ that the treasury would redeem 
eveiy bronze coin it had issued. Ine Sultan now ordered this to be 

term Hindu for them—a favourite practice with Barani to use a 'generic* term where 
a 'specific* term is required. His use of the >vord Turk’ for Ilbarites in the context of 
the rise of the Khaljis, and his use of the word 'Hindu* here and in'connection with the 
regulations of Alauddin Khalji concerning khuts, muqaddams and chauMaris are 
examples of this presentation, which has caused considerable confusion. 

154 Chronicles, 246. 
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done. People brought to die treasury the bronze coins they had. 
The treasury redeemed the bronze coins it had issued as a matter of 
treasury-consc^nce; it refected the false coins but did not punish 
their owners because they were ‘*bonajide* possessors. Heaps of these 
rejected bronze coins, which were probably melted later on, could be 
seen at Tughlaqabad. But forged bronze coins not brought to the 
treasury continued to circulate at their metallic value, specially 
in the provinces, and have survived to our days.’lSS 

(b) People started hoarding silver and made all purchases in die 
token currency. Thus considerable silver was kept out of circulation. 

(c) Payment of land revenue came to be made in the spurious 
token currency. The khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis became 
powerful and defiant. 

(d) Contumacious elements purchased weapons and war>material 
with the spurious token currency.ise 

(e) Foreign merchants stopped bringing their wares to India, and 
imports received a serious setback. When the Sultan realized that his 
token currency had created a chaos, he withdrew it and offered to 
exchange all copper coins by genuine gold and silver coins. 157 Though 
the Sultan had vindicated the pledge that was implicit in the token 
currency, he was deeply annoyed at the failure of his project. 

THE KHURASAN EXPEDITION 

• 

Barani informs us that Sultan Muhammad bin Tiighluq had 
raised an army of 370,000 soldiers for the conquest of Khurasan and 
Iraq. This project he counts aniong the Sultan s misdeeds and remarks 
that, deceived by the people of other lands, he lavishly squandered 
his resources. He could not conquer those lands while he weakened 
his control over his own territory.i58 The following features of the 
recruitment of this army are evident from Barani's narrative; (a) The 
total number of recruits reported by the diwan-i arz was 370,000 
mounted soldiers, (b) The salaries were paid both in cash and in the 
form of iqtas. (c) An enormous amount was given for the careless 
purchase of equipment — arrows, horses, etc. (d) This army was paid 

155 The Political Theory of the Delhi Stdtanat, 129. 

156 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

157 Barani says that in exchange of that mukr (token coin), the Sultan gave gold 
and sUver tankas and sashgfuOs and dugarUs (Firuz Shahi. 478). This shows that the 
Sultan was, in fact, short of silver; otherwise he would not have given gold in 
exchange. 

158 Firuz Shahi, 476. Barani had no clear idea of the relative position of various 
Islamic countries. This is proved by the surprising errors he makes in Advice XVI of 
his Fatawa4 Jahandart {Political Theory of the Delhi SuUanat, 75-81.) 
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for one yeaf^< and it was thought that the 'booty’ obtained would meet 
its expenditure in the following years; but tlie campaign could not be 
undertaken and there were no resources for maintaining it for the 
second year. And what was more, this army could not l]« kept busy 
in any military operation. 

Barani does not mention the motives of the Sultan in planning 
this military venture, but it is difficult to believe that, despite his 
close contact with the Sultan, he was unaware of the circumstances 
in which the military preparations were undertaken. The following 
account of Amir Khurd gives a good idea of the way in which the 
Sultan tried to mobilize public opinion in favour of his project and 
also throws light on the mystic reactions to his plans: 

‘In those days when Sultan Muhammad (bin) Tugliluq sent the 
people to Devagiri and was (also) anxious to conquer Turkistan and 
Kliurasan and to overthrow the descendants of Chengiz Khan, he 
summoned all the elite and grandees of Delhi and the neighbourhood. 
A big tent {bargah) was pitched and a pulpit placed on which the 
Sultan was to sit in order to exliort the people to undertake a jihad 
against the kuffar (Mongols). So on that day he summoned Maulana 
Fakhruddin (Zarradi), Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasir> 
uddin Mahmud. Shaikh Qutbuddin Dabir, who was one of the sincere 
and devoted disciples of the SuUanul Mashaikh (Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) and was a pupil of Maulana Fakhruddin Zarradi, wanted to 
conduct him (to the presence of the Sultan) before the others entered. 
But the Maulana, who was reluctant in meeting the Sultan, said 
several times; “I see my head rolling (in dust) before the palace 
{serai) of this fellow (the Sultan). I will not treat him gently and he 
will not spare my life.” 

‘However, when the Maulana approached the Sultan, Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Dabir carried his shoes behind him and, keeping them in 
his armpit, stood there (in the court) like a servant. The Sultan saw all 
this but did not say anything at the time. lie began talking with 
Maulana Fakhruddin and said, “I want to overthrow the descendants 
of Chengiz Khan. You should cooperate with me in this work.” The 
Maulana replied: “Insha Allah (God willing)!” The Sultan said: 
“This term indicates indecision.” “This term is used for work to be 
done in future”, replied the Maulana. The Sultan writhed in fury on 
hearing this reply of the Maulana and said: “Give me some advice so 
that I may act upon it.” The Maulana replied: “Get rid of this anger." 
“Which anger?” asked the Sultan, “The anger of the beasts”, the 
Maulana replied. The Sultan got infuriated at this reply and signs of 
resentment and anger became visible on his face. But he said 
nothing and ordered the midday meal to be served. The Maulana and 
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the Sultan began to partake of the food from the same di&^. Maulana 
Fakhruddin Zarradi was so deeply annoyed at this that the Sultan 
also realized that he did not like taking food with him; and in order , 
to add to his feelings of resentment, the Sultan kept on severing the 
meat from the bones and passing it on to the Maulana who (on his 
part) ate very little and very reluctantly. The meal being over, 
Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud were 
brought before the Sultan.’isa 

While the methods adopted by Muhammad bin Tughluq for the 
realization of his various projects were often offensive and hasty, 
their raison d'etre was invariably sound. A few facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection. The word ‘Khurasan is often very loosely 
used and it is very difficult, therefore, to determine exactly the geo¬ 
graphical area which Muhammad bin Tughluq had in mind.i®® 
Barani, however, tags the word Iraq also to Khurasan, 181 Ferishta 
says that large number of princes and maliks, who had arrived in his ^ 
court from Iraq and Khurasan, convinced him that the conquest of 
Iran and Turan would be an easy walk-over.l82 There was a political 
vacuum in Central Asia and Persia in the period between the vanish¬ 
ing of the power of the II Khans and the establishment of Timur's 
authority. Muhammad bin Tughluq wanted to take advantage of this 
situation in order to extend the area of his influence. His unbounded 
generosity to foreigners and his gifts to people resident in foreign 
lands were all intended to create a favourable climate for the 
execution of his plans. He entered into some alliances also for this 
purpose. A serious break in these alliances, however, made him change 
his mind. A large army such as he had recruited could not but raise 
the expectations of the people. The abandonment of the project and 
the consequent disbandment of the army created frustration, un¬ 
employment and disgust. 

REBELLION OF SEHWAN 

Since on his arrival at Sehwan in 734/1333, Ibn-i Battuta saw the 
bodies of the rebels nailed to the ramparts of the city, this rebellion 
must have taken place sometime during that year. Ratan, the Hindu 
governor of Sehwan, was put to death by Wunar and Qaisar-i Rumi, 
and all government property amounting to twelve lakhs was seized 
by them. Wunar became known as Malik Firuz and a large army 
was recruited by him, but he did not consider himself safe and fled 

159 Styarul Auliya, 271-73. 

160 Ibn-i Battuta says: ‘All forei^ers in India are called Khurasanis.’ Rehla, 60-61. 

161 Firwt Shahi, 476. 

162 Ferishta, X, 164. 
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away. The army then raised Qaisar-i Rumi as its leader. Imadul Mulk 
Sartez, the governor of Multan, crushed the rebellion and gibbetted 
the rebels. 

THE QARACHIL EXPEDITION 

The Qarachil region may safely be identified with the mid- 
Himalyan tract of Kulu in the Kangra district in the Kumaon-Garhwal 
area. Ibn-i Battuta says that the region was at a distance of ‘ten days* 
journey from Delhi*. Securing this region was part of a broader 
policy of the Sultan ‘to complete the chain of fortifications in the 
North*. It appears from Ibn-i Battuta that Chinese encroachments on 
the independent Rajput kingdoms in tlie Himalayas had caused 
some concern to Muhammad bin Tughliiq. They had built an idol 
temple at a strategic place and were planning extension of their 
authority in that area. 

Barani*s statement that the expedition was connected with the 
conquest of Khurasan cannot be accepted. ‘The Sultan*, he writes, 
‘thought that as the preliminaries to the conquest of Khurasan and 
Trans-Oxiana had been undertaken, and as the Qarachil mountain 
intervened and obstructed the shorter route from the countries of 
Hind and Sind, it should be brought under the control of the banner 
of Islam.*i64 Since the Himalayas did not obstruct the way to 
Khurasan, the statemqpt is obviously meaningless. Ferishta, in his 
attempt to rectify Barani’s error, made China the ultimate objective 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq*s Qarachil expedition, but no earlier 
authority supports h'erishta's view. 165 Hajiud Dabirs suggestion that 
the Sultan wanted the Qarachil women for his haram is contradicted 
by all estimates of the Sultan*s character. In fact, the motive of the 
Sultan was simply to secure frontier areas and to consolidate his 
position in a region of strategic importance by compelling the chiefs 
of the hilly area to recognize his overlordship. For this purpose he 
sent an army comprising of 10,00016® soldiers under the command of 
his nephew (sisters son), Khusrau Malik.167 He gave elaborate in¬ 
structions as to how far die operations were to be extended and where 
the army had to stop. According to his instructions, military posts had 
to be established all along the route to ensure regular supply of pro¬ 
visions and to serve as places of refuge in case of retreat or mishap. 

163 RehUt, 98. 

164 Firuz Shahi, 477. 

165 Ferishta, I. 135. 

166 Futuh-w Sdattn, 467; Rehia, 98. 

167 Futuh-w Sidatin, 467. 

Ibn-i Battuta gives the name of the commander as Malik Nukbia, Rehk, 98. 
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The army succeeded in occupying Jidya, and the Sultan sent a 
qazi and khatib as symbols of his decision to integrate the area with 
ms territory. The Sultan warned the commander not to proceed 
beyond Jidya; but elated with his success, Khusrau Malik ignored the 
Sultan s instructions and marched ahead towards Tibet, unconsciously 
repeating the mistake committed earlier in the thirteenth century by 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji. Soon afterwards the rains set in 
and the army was overtaken by disease and panic. The hill people 
hurled huge blocks of stones and completely routed the forces of 
Delhi. According to Barani only ten persons survived; 168 according to 
Ibn-i Battuta only three soldiersi®^ returned to tell the tale of their 
misfortune. 

Though the Sultan cannot be blamed for the catastrophe that 
came in the wake of Khusrau Malik's misguided enthusiasm, he had 
to face the consequences. It led to tremendous waste of resources and 
to immeasurable discontent among the people. It would, however, be 
unfair to Muhammad bin.Tughluq to think that tlie Qarachil expedi¬ 
tion did not yield any positive political results. Ibn-i Battuta remarks; 
‘After this, the Sultan made peace with the inhabitants of the hills on 
condition that they should pay him a certain amount; since these 
people held possession of the territory lying at the foot of the hills, 
they were unable to use it without his permission.’i^O This is an 
aspect which has been ignored by both Baaani and Isami. Ibn-i 
Battuta is corroborated by the author of Masalikul Absar who received 
the following information in Damascus: ‘The people of the country 
of Qarachil are subject to this Sultan. They have from him protection 
and security on account of taxes, which are brought to him from 
them and are a source of wealth.'i^l 

FAMINE, PLAGUE AND THE SUCCESSFUL 
REBELLION OF Ma‘aBAR 

The first decade of Sultan Muhammad's reign was pre-eminently 
successful; his direct administration extended over an area more exten¬ 
sive than that of Alauddin Khalji and he succeeded in crushing all 
rebellions. 

But then he had to face two forces quite beyond his power—famine 
and the bubonic plague, 

168 Firvx Shda, 478. 

169 Rehla, 98. Ibn-i Battuta gives the names of two survivors — Nukbla and 
Badruddin Malik Daulat Shah. He had forgotten the name of the third person, 

170 im., 98-99. 

171 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr., 13. 
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In examining Barani's account of the matter, we have to remember 
that though his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is a remarkable feat of memory', 
the author had no books or records within his reach and, as Professor 
Habib has pointed out, “he had nothing but his memory and his pen, 
ink and paper’.l72 Also we have Barani's frank confession that he is 
not describing the events of Sultan Muhammad's reign in their 

historical sequence.i73 

Barani's first paragraph on the famine is veiy' incorrect and 
unfortunate. He writes: ‘The first design that led to the destruction 
of the territory and the overthrow of the rahjyat was this. It came 
to the Sultan's mind that the land tax of the Doab peasantry should 
be raised from one to ten and from one to twenty-l^"^ He made stem 
regulations for enforcing this measure; the money realized broke the 
backs of the raiyyat; the demands were so severe that weak and 
helpless peasants were completely crushed, while the richer raiyyat^ 
who had money and goods, became rebellious. The territory was 
ruined and cultivation was given up completely. Further, the raiyyat 
of distant territories, fearing that they would be treated in the same 
way as the Doab peasantry, began to disobey and hid themselves in 
the forests. And on account of the dearth of cultivation in the Doab 
and the min of the Doab peasantry, the decline of carawans and the 
non-arrival of grain, there was a fatal famine in Delhi and its suburbs 
and the whole of the, Doab. The price of grain rose. The monsoon 
also failed. There was total famine, which remained for some years. 
Many thousands and thousands of men died. Society was distressed. 
Most people lost all they had. The country as well as the government 
of SuUan Muhammad became insipid and without glory from that 
time!^^^ 

Our historian’s memoiy is obviously deceiving him. In order to 
bring a charge against his deceased patron, he tries to confuse the 
effect with the cause. The increase in the land tax of the Doab could 
not have led to failure of monsoon for several years; on the other 
hand, it is very likely that the famine left the Sultan no alternative 
but to demand that the peasant pay the state-share in grain or (in 
the alternative) its money equivalent in cash according to the market 
price of grain. 


172 Professor llal)ib. Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 120. 

. 173 Firuz Simhi, 476. 

174 Since we are dealing with famine prices, it is useless discussing wheth^ 
Barani's figures should be ta^en literally; even taken literally they are corrwjt. But 
the point is that the enhanced taxation was not the cause of femine, but Us conse¬ 
quence. 

175 lbid.» 472-78. 
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After describing the defeat of Bahrain Aiba Kishlu Khan. Baranl 
returns to his charge again, but his memory fails him when he writes 
as if the famine came immediately after Kishlu Khan*s rebellion. The 
measures we have been discussing—^the exodus to Daulatabad. the 
recruitment of an enormous army for the Khurasan expedition, the 
Qarachil campaign—could not have been undertaken during a famine. 
‘During the two^^e years (? six years, 1328-34)’, he tells us, ‘when 
the Sultan was at Delhi with his amirs, maliks and soldiers, while 
their women and children were at Devagiri, the territory of the Doab 
was ruined on account of severe demands and innumerable cesses. 
The Hindus set fire to their grain and burnt it; they also turned out 
their cattle from their houses. The Sultan ordered the shiqdars and 
faujdars to extend their hands in plunder. Some muqaddams and 
chaudharis were killed, while others were blinded. Those who suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping collected together and took refuge in the forests. 
Thus the territory was desolated. During these days the Sultan 
happened to go for hunting to Baran; he ordered the whole territory 
of Baran to be plundered and the heads of the Hindus to be brought 
and hanged from the towers of the Baran fort... The Sultan during 
these days took his army to plunder the Hindustanis and he plundered 
the territory from Kanauj to Dalmau; those who fell into the hands 
of the soldiers were killed, but most inhabitants fled away and hid 
themselves in the forests; the forests, however,® were surrounded and 
those found in them were killed. In this way during this yeari77 the 
land between Kanauj and Dalmau was desolated.’ 

Barani quite ignores the Sultan’s objective in raising the land 
tax and waging a war with the Doab peasants for the possession 
of their grain. The matter is, however, clarified by Ibn-i Battuta, 
who seems to have reached Delhi in March 1334, probably 
the first year of severe famine in the Doab. ‘When the famine 
became unbearable, the Sultan ordered provisions for six months 
to be distributed to all the people of Delhi. Accordingly the 
qazis, clerks and amirs used to go round the streets and shops. They 
would make a note of the inhabitants, and give to each provisions 
sufiBcient to last for six months at the rate of the daily allowance of 
one and half maghrabi rati (i.e. 12 chataks of modern Indian weight) 
per day. 178 All this while I used to feed the people with victuals, 
which I caused to be prepared in Sultan Qutbuddin’s sepulchre, as 


176 Two’ seems to be a clerical error for ‘six’. 

177 It seems probable that the monsoon failed to reach the Doab in 1S33. 

178 Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s calculation, Rehla^ 85. 
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will be mentioned. Hie people were being thus ielleved.'l79 lbn-1 
Battuta only tells us about the capital, but the Sultan’s government 
must have organized some rough system'of rationing for all cities 
till the cutting of the next kharif crop, and it had to get from the 
peasants die minimum of grain necessary for the purpose. 

Barani and Ibn<i Battuta agree in stating that the Sultan was at 
Kanauj when he heard that Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, governor of Ma abar, 
had rebelled, and that he had put seven or eight loyal amirs to the 
sword and had been joined by the army, which had conquered 
Ma'abar. The Sultan’s hand had fallen very heavily on the earlier 
rebels, but Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, whose capital, according to Ibn-i 
Battuta, was six months* march from Delhi, calculated that the long 
distance and the weakening of the central government owing to a 
severe famine, which seems to have covered the Doab, Malwa and 
East Punjab, gave him a chance. His son, Ibrahim Kharetadar, was 
in the imperial service and was sure to be punished, but he preferred 
to take die risk. The Sultan returned from Kanauj to Delhi, equipped 
his army in about eight days and started for Ma’abar. Saiyyid Ibrahim 
Kharetadar, who was then governor of Hansi and Sarsati, was arrested 
immediately with his relations, and when the Sultan returned from 
the South, he was put to death on the charge of treason.180 Meanwhile 
the wazir, Khwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, had reached Dhar, but here 
he discovered that his nephew along with two or three amirs had 
conspired to kill him and to fly with his property to Ma'abar. Ahmad 
Ayaz discovered the conspiracy through one of their confidants, Malik 
Nusrat Hajib, seized the conspirators and sent them to Dellii. The 
Sultan ordered the amirs to be killed by elephants. But he sent Ahmad 
Ayaz’s nephew to be put to death by Ayaz himself and this was 
done. 181 Ahmad Ayaz was then ordered to return to Delhi and take 
charge of the central government. 

The Sultan reached Daulatabad and stayed there for a month or 
two. He then proceeded to Bidar m Telingana. According to Barani 
the Sultan appointed harsh agents and officers to collect whatever they 
could from the land of the Marathas. But a severe outbreak of plague 
while the Sultan was at Bidar frustrated all his future plans. *At that 
time\ says Ibn-i Battuta, *the plague broke out in his army, the bulk 
of which perished. The slaves and soldiers (abd wa mamluk) and the 

179 Mehdi Hasan, Rehhj, 117. Ibn-i Battuta is obviously incorrect in stating that 
the famine broke out after the Sultan had left for Ma'abar; Barani says that the 
famine became more severe after the Sultan had mtuched four stages. Isami is silent 
about the famine. 

180 Ibid., 103-4. 

181 Ibid., 99. 
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principal amirs, such as Daulat Shah whom the Sultan used to address 
as ‘‘unde** and Amir Abdullah of Herat, died. 182 ibn-i Battuta was 
not present with the Sultan’s army, but he has described this well- 
known epidemic—^the oriental or bubonic plague—elsewhere. ‘When 
I reached Madura, I found that an epidemic was raging there and 
that the people afflicted with it died in no time. Whoever caught the 
infection died on the morrow or the day after, and if not on the third 
day then on the fourth... Wherever I went I saw pecrole either 
diseased or dead.’i83 Isami, who talks poetically in terms of a poison¬ 
ous wind (simum), due to the evil acts of the Sultan, declares that ‘oti# 
of the army-officers of Delhi one half died, more or less, and that the 
army which the Sultan brought hack to Delhi had been reduced by 
the plague {“waba"’) to less than a third’^^ 

The Sultan himself fell a victim to the plague. As is well-known 
for all early victims the plague used to be fatal, but with the 
passage of time the poison of the bacteria became less eflFective and 
people began to recover. The Sultan was probably among these for¬ 
tunate later victims. He got into a litter and, though expecting the 
pangs of death {naza), started for Daulatabad. In the way a messenger 
from Qutiugh fdlian informed him that Hoshang, son of Kamaluddin 
Gurg, had rebelled and found refuge with a Hindu chief of Konkan. 
But neither the Sultan nor Hoshang were prepared to drag matters to 
extremes, though Hoshang’s Hindu host was prepared to die for him. 

The Sultan, when leaving Warangal, put Malik Maqbul in charge 
of that territory. On reaching Devagiri, he assigned Bidar and the 
territories subject to it to Shihab-i Sultani Nusrat Khan on a farm or 
contract of one hundred lakhs of tankas (a year). The government of 
Devagiri and Maharashtra was assigned to Qutiugh Khan, who was 
authorized to convey the Sultan’s pardon to Hoshang, and the Sultan 
was pleased when Hoshang came to see him at Delhi. A general per¬ 
mission was given to the former citizens of Delhi to return to the 
capital and two or three carawans started for Delhi, but people who 
had accommodated themselves to Maharashtra were allowed to 
remain there.l85 

‘When the Sultan saw the misfortune that had befallen the army,* 
Ibn-i Battuta observes, ‘he returned to Daulatabad, since rebellion had 
been ripe in the provinces and anarchy reigned in different parts, and 
the sceptre would have fallen from his hands had it had not been 

182 Ibid., 101. 

183 Ibid., 230. 

184 Isami (Madras edition), 469-71. 

185 Rehia, 101-2; Barani, 480-81; Isami. 449-52. 
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decreed hy DesHrty that fUs power would continue. On his way bade 
to Daulatabad the Sultan fell ill; the people spread rumours of his 
death far and wide and this gave rise to widespread disturbances/^^ 

lbn>i Battuta*s impression that the Sultan's government was no 
longer based on real military strength is correct. Ine invincible central 
army of the empire, which the Tughluqs had inherited from the 
Khaljis, was so weakened by the loss of lives in the plague that it 
became ineflFective as an instrument of the central authority for several 
years, and in spite of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s efforts, it never reach¬ 
ed its former standard of efficiency and invincibility. The Sultan under¬ 
took no distant campaign for a decade, and the army that marched 
with him to Gujarat in 1345 was but the ghost of its former self. 

The fact that the Sultan had not under his personal and immediate 
command an army that could control the empire and knock down 
enemies on the frontier created a curious situation with respect to 
rebels. If a district officer rebelled, the regional or provincial officer 
could suppress him. But if a provincial officer rebelled during this 
decade (1334-45), the Sultan was just helpless. He could not take 
up the challenge and the rebel, whether a Hindu chief or a Muslim 
officer, became an independent ruler. The larger number of rebellions 
after 1334 were no doubt inspired by the known weakness of the 
central army. The idea of an all-India administration had to be given 
up altogether, and the Sultan correctly calculated that his army was 
too weak to challenge Alauddin Bahmun Shah after his accession in 
1347. It was probably after the plague of 1334 and his known mili¬ 
tary weakness that two existing features were greatly accentuated; 
The Sultan began to punish both the guilty and the innocent on 
mere suspicion in the hope that bloodshed on a large scale would 
terrorize his officers and make them obedient; on the other hand, his 
officers, knowing his military weakness, preferred rebellion to punish¬ 
ment without trial. This is the main military tlieme of the seventeen 
later years of the reign. 

While the Sultan was dealing with the situation in Maharashtra, 
a crisis developed in Lahore. Hulajun, one of those Mongol chiefs 
who had been taken into the* imperial. service by Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, killed the governor of Lahore, Malik Tatar, and assumed 
independence. Khwaja-i Jahan marched from Delhi and defeated the 
rebel, who fled from Lahore. 

The Sultan though still ill (according to Barani) proceeded from 
Devagiri to Delhi but stopped for a few days at Dhar. There was an 
acute famine in Malwa also; in Delhi the price of grain rose to 16 and 
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17 jitds a sir. But Barani s statement that this year also there could 
be no cultivation owing to lack of rain is not quite correct. Ibn-i 
Battuta, who to start with had been treated as a very distinguished 
guest, could get no proper interview with the Sultan till after his 
return from Devagiri after an absence of two and a half years. ‘It was 
in these days’, Ibn-i Battuta tells us, ‘that I reached the Sultan s 
camp. The territories on the western (? southern) bank of the Ganges, 
where the Sultan was encamped were severely affected by the famine 
while those lying on the eastern (? northem) bank were prosperous,’ 
Obviously, it had rained fairly well in Awadh but not in the Doab. 
‘The governor of the territories of the eastern (? northern) bank was 
Ainul Mulk bin Mahru, and these territories included Awadh, Zafra- 
bad, Lucknow and others. Ainul Mulk used to send every day fifty 
thousand mans of wheat, rice and grain and also fodder for the 
animals.’ 

Barani, in effect, accepts the accuracy of Ibn-i Battuta’s statement 
when he says that the Sultan allowed the citizens to migrate with 
their families to Hindustan (? Awadh) to escape the famine. ‘Sultan 
Muhammad also came out of the capital and passing Patiali and 
Kampila encamped with his troops before the town of Khud by the 
side of the Ganges. The men built their thatched houses facing the 
cultivated lands. This encampment was named Sargdwari (Gate of 
Heaven); grain could come here from Kara and Awadh and was 
cheaper than in Delhi. While the Sultan was encamped at Sargdwari, 
Malik Ainul Mulk Mahni held the upas of Awadh and Zafrabad. 
Ainul Mulk and his brothers sent to ^e Sultan at Delhi and Sarg¬ 
dwari cash, commodities, cloth and grain to the value of seventy or 
eighty laklis of tankas; the Sultan’s trust in Ainul Mulk increased and 
he was convinced of Ainul Mulk’s efficiency .’*^7 

According to Ihn-i Battuta, the Sultan had to stay at Sargdwari 
for about two and a half years and he had spent an equal time in the 
futile attempt to reach Mdabar. It is necessary to examine what the 
Sultan had suffered in\ power and prestige during these fice terrible 
years. There had been plague but not famine in the Deccan, but the 
home provinces of the empire—Doab, East Punjab, Malwa, but pro¬ 
bably not Awadh—^had been hit severely by the continued drought 
and it would take a wise minister, if the Sultan could find one, seven 
or eight years to restore agriculture to normal conditions. The *bulk* 
of the invincible army of Delhi — ^one-hdf of the officers and two- 
thirds of the men—had perished in the plagpe. It has to be borne in 
mind that the army ivhich almost perished in the plague was the 
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afmy of the central government; the civil and military officers station¬ 
ed in the provinces—often referred to as the sadah amirs—do not 
seem to have suffered. 

REVOLUTIONS IN BENGAL 

‘Bahram Khan (the Kings step-brother) died in Sonargaon 
(Dacca); and in 739/1338-39 Malik Fakhruddin, the silahdar (weapon- 
keeper) of Bahram Khan, rebelled and declared that he was an inde¬ 
pendent ruler and took the title of Sultan Fakhruddin. Malik Pindar 
Khalji Qadr Khan, governor of Laklmauti, along with Malik Husam- 
uddin Abu Raja, the mustaufi-i mamalik (auditor-general), Azam 
Malik Izzuddin Yahya, the muqta of Satgaon (Chittagong), and Firuz 
Khan, son of Nusrat Khan, the amir-i koh, marched to Sonargaon to 
suppress Fakhruddin’s rebellion. Fakhruddin came out with his army 
to fight them; there was a battle, Fakhruddin was defeated and fled 
and his elephants and horses fell into the hands of the finperialists. 

‘The other amirs returned to their iqtas but Qadr Khan remained 
in Sonargaon. When the monsoon set in, most horses of the army of 
Qadr Khan died. But he had collected a lot of money in the form of 
silver tankas. After every two or three months he would come to the 
palace {serai) and collect them in a heaji and say, ‘Tn this way I will 
place them before the royal court {dakhul); the more I collect the bet¬ 
ter will be my servios.” Malik Husainuddiii warned him against the 
danger of collecting large sums of cash in a distant province: “People 
will be tempted; short-sighted persons will w'ant to know the reason 
why this money is not sent to the capital; all revenue collected is 
safest in the treasury of the king.” But Qadr Khan would not hear; 
he neither paid their salary to the soldiers nor sent the revenue to the 
ro)'al treasury. Then Fakhruddin attacked and Qadr Khan’s unpaid 
army joined him. Qadr Khan was killed; Fakliruddin establi.shed 
himself in Sonargaon and put Laklmauti in charge of his slave, 
Mukhlis. 

‘Ali Mubarak, the ariz of the army of Qadr Khan, seized Lakh- 
naiiti and put Muklilis to death. But he adopted none of the insignia 
of royalty and petitioned to the court: “I have captured Lakhnauti; 
if an officer from the capital is appointed to take charge of it, I will 
return to the capital.” Sultan Muhammad agreed; he gave the title of 
khan to Yusuf, the shahna of Delhi, and decided to send him there. 
But Yusuf died; the Sultan could not attend to the matter and sent 
no one to Lakhnauti. 

‘Owing to the opposition of Fakhruddin, Ali Mubarak had no 
alternative but to declare that he was a king and assume the title 
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of Sultan Alauddin. After some days Malik Haji Ilyas, who had an 
army and plenty of followers, conspired with some maliks, amirs and 
the people of Lakhnauti; he put Alauddin to death and mounted the 
throne with the title of Sultan Shamsuddin. In 741/1340-41 Haji 
Ilyas marched against Sonargaon; he succeeded in capturing Fakhr- 
uddin, brought him to Lakhnauti and put him to death. Thereafter 
for a long time Lakhnauti remained in the hands of Shamsuddin and 
his descendants; it did not come within the control of the Delhi 
sultans again.’iss 

It is impossible to believe that Sultan Muhammad failed to attend 
to the Bengal problem owing to an oversight. Qadr Khan may have 
been harbouring treasonable designs, but Ali Mubarak was certainly 
loyal. But the Sultan lacked both the men and the resources which an 
officer of his would need for establishing himself in the province; 
consequently, in view of troubles nearer home, he could do nothing 
about the matter and Bengal slipped out of his grasp. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPENDENT HINDU 
PRINCIPALITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

We can form some idea of the military and financial weakness to 
which the sultanat had been reduced by the famine and the plague 
from the fact that the Sultan made no efFort to maintain his power 
over two principalities which he had annexed after a terrible cost of 
money and blood. • 

(a) Vijayanagar: 

When the Sultan retreated with his plague-stricken army to the 
famine-stricken North, it was obvious that he would be unable to 
control the Far South. In 1336 Hari Har and his brother, Bukka, 
founded a Hindu principality south of the river Krishna, which 
gradually expanded into the Vijayanagar empire. 

(b) Warangal: 

The Sultan had decided to annex Warangal after the second in¬ 
vasion. Now {circa 1335) Warangal was lost and he could do nothing 
about it. ‘While the Sultan was at Delhi (and before he went to 
Sargdwari),* Barani tells us, ‘the rebellion of the Hindus at Warangal 
took place; Kanhya Naik attained to power in the region; Malik 
Maqbul, the governor of Warangal, took the road to Delhi and reached 

188 Tarikh-i Mubarak SluAt, 104-6. Yahya Sirhindi does not quote his authority, 
but he gives us the best account of the revolutions in Bengal, which we can at pre¬ 
sent find. 
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there safely; the power of Hindus was established at Warangal and 
the region was totally lost.* 

K A M P I L A 

‘About the same time a relation of Kanhya (who had been con¬ 
verted to Islam) was sent by the Sultan to Kampila. This wretch 
apostatized from Islam, went back to Hinduism and raised the banner 
of revolt. Kampila was also lost and came into the hands of the 
IIindus.’l^9 

And this was the end of Sultan Muhammad’s dream of an all- 
India administrative system. Apart from the homelands of the empire, 
as Barani points out, ‘only Gujarat and Devagiri remained in his 
hands’. 

THE NAGARKOT CAMPAIGN 

No detailed account of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s Nagarkot cam¬ 
paign in the Kangra district is found in any early authority, but that 
the Sultan personally undertook this campaign is clear from certain 
stray remarks and references found in the works of Baranil*^ and 
Afif.^91 Badr-i Chach gives some verses under the caption of Fath-i 
Qila-i Nagarkot and mentions 738/1337 as the date of conquest. The 
campaign cannot be identified with the Qarachil expedition, as Sir 
Wolseley Haig has done for the simple reason that, unlike the Qarachil 
expedition, this campaign was led by the Sultan in person. But it 
certainly formed part of the Sultan’s larger programme of securing 
frontier outposts. Perhaps it was the Qarachil disaster that induced 
him to assume the command in person. lie displayed great religious 
tolerance on this occasion and, according to the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi, 
spared the temple of Jwalamukhi.J^S 

REBELLIONS 

In spite of the famine, the Sultan had to face a number of 
rcb('llions. 

HcMIion of Mas lid Khan: 

Mas'ud Khan was the Sultan’s step-brother; his mother was a 
daughter of Sultan Alauddin Khalji. ‘He was the most handsome of 
all the men that I have seen in the world’,Ibn-i Battuta remarks. 

189 Firuz Shaht, 484. 

190 Ibid., (Barani), 483. 

191 UiUt., (Afif), 185-89. 
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The Sultan had stoned his mother to death on the charge of adultery 
and this naturally created a deep resentment in the heart of Mas ud. 
Two years after this Mas'ud was charged with contemplating rebel¬ 
lion. He was so afraid of the torture inflicted in order to extort con¬ 
fessions that he accepted the charge outright and was executed in the 
centre of the market. His body remained there for three da)'s.t^4 

Rebellion at Sunam and Samana : 

This was in the nature of a peasant revolt. TIk' cultivators refused 
to pay the land tax and shut themselves up in their mandah. The 
Sultan marched against the rebels in person, captured their leaders 
and brought them to Delhi. 

Rebellion of Nizam Main at Kara: 

In 739/1338 Nizam Main rebelled at Kara. He had undertaken 
to farm the revenue of Kara for several lakhs of tankas, but could not 
pay even one-tenth of the amount he had promised. He assumed the 
title of Sultan Alauddin and declared his independence. Aiuul Mulk, 
the governor of Awadh and Zafrabad, and his brother Shahrullah, 
marched against him. Main was flayed alive and his stuffed skin was 
sent to Delhi. The ufta of Kara was assignc'd to the husband of the 
Sultan’s sister, Shaikhzada Bustami.i^ 

Rebellion of Shihab Sultani at Bidar: 

In 740/1338-9 Tajul Mulk Nusrat Khan, also known as Shiliab 
Sultani, rebelled at Bidar. He had been assigned Bidar about 1334 
and had to pay a -crore of tankas to the centre. He failed to pay the 
fixed amount of revenue and also could not promote agriculture as 
he had promised. He rose in rebellion as he thought that his failure 
would lead to his condign punishment by the Sultan. Qutlugh Klian 
marched against him and captured him. 

Rebellion of Ali Shah Nathu at Gulbarga 

This rebellion took place some time after the rebellion of Shihab 
Sultani. Ali Adil Shah Nathu was a neiAew of Zafar Khun, the 
famous general of Alauddin Khalji. Having been appointed to collect 
the taxes, he killed Bhiran, the Hindu maqta of Gulbaiga, and estab¬ 
lished his hold over Gulbarga and Bidar. Qutlugh Khan marched 
against him, defeated him and sent him to DcUii. The Sultan exiled 

194 im., 86. 

195 Firuz Shahi, 487. Yahya Sirhiadi gives the name of his brother. 
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him and his brothers to Ghazni, but when they returned witliout his 
permission, he ordered them to be executed. 

Rebellion of Ainul Mulk Mahru: 

Aiuul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, was a close friend and 
associatei97 of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who appointed him governor 
of Awadh and Zafrabad.i^S During the days of the Doab famine 
he did excellent work in his i(fta. With the help of his brothers, he 
dealt with the recalcitrant elements and established peaceful a?id 
prosperous conditions in his iqtas. In 1338 he suppressed the rebellion 
of Nizam Ma’iii at Kara. When the Sultan was at Sargdwari, Ainul 
Mulk and his brothers worked hard to help the Sultan in his relief 
programmes. He used to send 50,000 mans of wheat and rice every 
day to the imperial camp.199 Besides, he sent 70 to 80 lakhs of tankas 
in cash and commodities to the Sultan at Delhi and Sargdwari, as 
already mentioned.200 

Tliese achievements of Ainul Mulk and his hold over the people 
made the Sultan suspicious of him. This suspicion was further 
confirmed by the fact that during the famine, when the Sultan had 
forbidden emigration, many nobles, officers and others, particularly 
the secretariat staff {nawisandas\ went to Awadh and Zafrabad and 
found shelter with Aimil Mulk. Some of tlicse jjersons were involved 
in cases of embezzlement. Ainul Mulk and his brothers treated them 
with kindness and even assigned villages to them.20l 

The Sultan thought of transferring Ainul Mulk to Daulatabad, 
which needed a statesman and administrator of Ainul Mulk’s stature 
and insight. Qutlugh Khan had proved himself unequal to the task. 
Ainul Mulk, however, interpreted this transfer as a device for reduc¬ 
ing his influence and his ultimate destruction. The emigrant nobles 
and nawisandas convinced Ainul Mulk that the Sultan was not sincere 
in sending him to the Deccan and that he was playing a treacherous 

game.202 

One day Muliammad bin Tughluq sent a message to Aiuul Mulk, 
which explained to him the inexpediency of sheltering these men and 
ordered their immediate despatch in chains to DeUii. Ainul Mulk’s 

197 Ibid., 489. 

198 Zafrabad is iiieiilioiK'd in thi' Akbori as a pargaiia in tbe sarkar of 

Jaunpur. It was probably founded by Zufar Khan during the reign of Alauddin Khaiji. 
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suspicions were further confirmed, and he began to plan his escape 
wim his brothers. One night he left the Sargdwari camp and pro¬ 
ceeded to join his brother, who had seized the entire baggage of the 
Sultan, which was in his charge.203 The news of this escape was 
reported to Muhammad bin Tughluq by a slave, Ibn-i Malik Shah, 
who used to live with Ainul Mulk.204 

The Sultan, who was in the Doab at that time, found himself in a 
very critical position. He could not concentrate his forces to suppress 
the rebellion at such a distance from the capital. So he thought of 
going back to the capital and then coming again with suffic ient men 
and material. But tlie foreign amirs, who were bitterly hostile to 
Ainul Mulk, the leader of the Indian amirs, advised the Sultaii to take 
prompt action. Nasiruddin Auliari suggested that an immediate 
attack would prevent Ainul Mulk from organizing his forces. His 
advice disappointed the native amirs who, in their heart of hearts, 
were sympametically inclined towards Ainul Mulk.205 Miiliammacl 
bin Tughluq called his troops from Samana, Amroha, Baran, Koil and 
other towns, and resorted to a strange stratagem to overawe the 
enemy. If one hundred men came to the royal camp from outside, 
one thousand men went out to receive them and thus they created 
the impression that large imperial reinforcements were poming in 
from all sides. The Sultan hurriedly proceeded towards Kanauj and 
entrenched himself in the fort, thus securing a* strategic position. 

Ainul Mulk and his brothers crossed the Ganges below Bangar- 
mau;206 they wanted to raid the camp of the Sultan, but by mistake 
they reached the camp of the wazir. The wazir’s force consisted of 
elements deadly opposed to the Indian amirs. The Persians, Turks 
and Kliurasanis, who constituted the wazir s troops, fought well and 
Ainul Mulk’s forces fled away from the field.207 One of Ainul Mulk’s 

E rincipal associates, Malik Ibrahim Banji, betrayed him; and pulling 
im down from his horse by catching hold of his locks of hair, took 
him to the wazir. Ainul Mulk’s brothers were either drowned while 
attempting to cross the river or were killed in the battle .208 


203 Ibid., 489. 

204 RehJa, 105. Ibn-i Battuta further informs us: ‘It is the Iiabit of the tanperor 
of India to keep with every amir, be he great or small, one of his slaves who acts as a 
spy on the amir and informs the emi)eror about everything concerning him.’ 
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Aiiiul Mulk was subjected to many indignities. He was asked to 
ride on an ox.209 His body was naked, except for a small cloth hiding 
his private parts. The sons of maliks and amirs spat on his face and 
scolded and abused him.2l0 When he was brought before Muhammad 
bin Tughluq in that condition, the Sultan was deeply moved and 
ordered him to be given ordinary clothes. Ainul Mulk’s hands were 
tied to his neck and chains were put on his legs. Some sixty-two of 
his companions were ruthlessly trampled by elephants and their flesh 
was thrown at Ainul Mulk. After emshing his rebellion, the Sultan 
went on a pilgrimage to the .shrine of Salar Mas iid Ghazi and from 
there he returned to Delhi. 

Ainul Mulk was pardoiwid on the fourth day after his defeat and 
was appointed superintendent of a royal garden. He was given a 
khilat (robe of honour) and a horse. His ration was supplied from the 
royal godown, Afif’s account about the rehabilitation of Ainul Mulk 
is as follows: 

‘The Sultan held a public court, and a small carpet was placed 
next to the throne. He summoned to this court all qazis, ulaimi, 
shaikhs, klians, mahks, nobles and the general public from all 
directions. When after a short time the well-wishers of the court 
had assembled, rubbed tlieir foreheads on the ground in humble 
submission and stood up with all reverence in their respective 
po.sitions, Sultan Muhammad commanded the courtiers to come 
nearer. When they had done so, he said, “I put to you a question: 
If a man should lose a priceless gem and after some time find it 
lying in dirt, should he pick it up or leave it there?” The nobles 
and officers of the empire replied: “It .should be picked up. It 
would not be wise to leave it there.” On hearing this answer the 
Sultan pointed towards Ainul Mulk and remarked, “That gem of 
mine is Ainul Mulk, who had the misfortune to be found among 
his slovenly brothers. I picked him up and have found in him my 
gem.” It was commanded that Ainul Mulk be seated on the caipet 
referred to abovc.’2ll 

Ainul Mulk is not heard of during the remaining years of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq’s reign, but w'hen the Sultan breathed his last at 
Thatta, we find him in Multan. Shihab-i Sultani had also been put in 
charge of a garden. 

209 Ibid., 108. Yahya Sirhindi says: ‘Bereft of head dress, he was placed on an 
ass by Ibrahim Bangi and taken to the Sultan.’ 
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iiebellion of Shahu Afghan: 

In 742/1341 Shahu Afghan killed Balizad, the governor of 
Multan, and declared his independence. Muliammad bin Tughluq 
set off from Delhi to deal with him. On the way he heard about tlie 
death of his mother, Makliduma-i Jahan, but despite his grief and 
bereavement, he continued his march. Near Dipalpur he came to 
know that Shahu had fled to the ‘home of the Afghans’—explained 
by Ibn-i Battuta as Cambay, Gujarat and Nahrwala where the 
Afghans lived. It was not the Sultan’s policy to tolerale rebels, lie 
issued orders for the wholesale arrest of Afghans in his territory. 

THE KHILAFAT AS A PROTECTING (; L A C 1 S 

In the later years of the famine {circa 1339) Muhammad bin 
Tughluq evinced a keen and excessive interest in the institution of 
the khilafat. According to Barani,2i2 \xq made persistent encjuirics 
about the Khalifa and the position of the khilafat after the fall of 
Baghdad; and when he came to know about the Egyptian Klialifa, 
he was so delighted that he would have sent his whole wealth to the 
Khalifa but for the danger of bandits and pirates on the wa)'. Was 
this respect for the khilafat genuine or was it simply a subterfuge to 
disarm the hostility of the Muslim masses, particularly of the reli¬ 
gious sections, through the immense moral presjtige of the khilafat on 
the Muslim mind? And was there such a prestige? It seems highly 
improbable, if not impossible, that despite his close diplomatic and 
eultm'al contacts with the outside w{)rld, the Sultan did not know for 
decades that there was an Abbasid Khalifa in Egypt. Perhaps this 
alleged discovery of the Khalifa was just an explanation for the 
delayed expression of his faith in the khilafat. However, it is signi¬ 
ficant that the period of the Sultan’s pedantic display of faith in the 
khilafat as the only source of moral and legal aumority synchronizes 
with the period of great stress and strain in his empire and the prob¬ 
lems created by the opposition of the religious classes. From 741/ 
1340-41 to 752/1351 his time and cnerg)' were spent in dealing with 
rebellions that grew like dragon’s teeth in every direction. He thought 
that perhaps by the use of the Khalifa’s name, he could rehabilitate 
himself in the confidence of the people. 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi^^'^ says that his 
extensive study of books had led him to believe that the sanction of 
the Khalifa was absolutely necessary for the rightful exercise of poli¬ 
tical power. The Tarikh-i Alfi, however, informs us that it was the 

212 I64d., 491 a seq. 
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Sultan s teacher, Qutlugh Khan, who had impressed this fact on his 
mind. But that the absolute necessity of the Imalifa’s sanction for the 
legal exercise of his political authority should dawn on him at a 
particular time—^this could not have been a mere coincidence. It was 
the last weapon in his armomy which he could use against the rebel- 
crowd and Badr-i Chach very significantly remarks that the receipt 
of the mamhur from the Khalifa unnerved his enemies.2l4 

Muhammad bin Tughluq removed his own name from the 
coins2i5 ill 741/1340-41 as ‘he was tormented by doubts regarding 
the legality of his sovereignty, which had never been recognized by 
a khalifa.' On the coins issued in a.h. 742, 743 and 744 the name of 
Mnstakfi Billah appcars.216 This was nothing more than a mere affir¬ 
mation of loyalty to a symbol, for Mustakfi Billah had expired in 
740/1339-40. Subsequently, he stopped the Friday and the Id 
prayers, and did not start them again until the Khalifa had granted 
an investiture to him... This manshur was received in 744/1343 from 
Al-Hakim II and tlie event was celebrated with great pomp and 
eclat. Barani,2i7 Ibn-i Battuta2i8 and Badr-i Chach2l9 are all unani¬ 
mous in stating that the Sultan showed great respect to the emissaries 
of the Khalifa. According to Simt-i Firuz Shahi the rnunshurs were 
received thereafter by the Sultan every year. Maybe, the mysterious 
coins of the Sultan containing numerals (like 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) on the 
reverse indicate the Ibngth of his association with the khilafat—the 
period of the legal existence of his sultanat—or the receipt of yearly 
manshurs. 

THE sultan’s attempt AT REHABILITATING 
AGRICULTURE 

We have still to consider one of the most far-sighted programmes 
of the Sultan, which unfortunately collapsed. He gave considerable 
thought to the problem of agrarian distress and the short-fall in agri¬ 
culture after the famine years. Barani tells us that during the four 
years (1340-43) when the Sultan was at Delhi, his main attempt was 
to restore agriculture to normal conditions. But in his attempt to find 
fault with the Sultan’s work, Barani makes some errors and does not 
describe the real conditions. Medieval peasants were aware that barren 
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or usar land cannot be brought under the plough; they were also 
aware that banfar or semi-barren land will not grow crops except 
after enormous labour and cost. Barani is, therefore, wrong in attri¬ 
buting to the Sultan the desire that ‘not even a hand-breadth of land 
should remain uncultivated’. Secondly, there was no scarcity of 
cultivable land; we may also assume that the peasants who survived 
were enough for the purpose. But what they needed was seed, cattle, 
ploughs—^iii fact, all things necessary for medieval agriculture. The 
Sultan provided these things to the cultivators at the beginning. 

Ibn-i Battuta informs us: ‘During the years of famine the Sultan 
had ordered the digging of wells outside the capital city and the 
cultivation of crops there. For this purpose he had provided the peo¬ 
ple with seeds as well as the rmpiisitc sum of moneij. And he made 
them undertake this cultivation with the object of enriching the 
granary .’220 xhis was a sort of experiment in state-farming. It appears 
that the Sultan did not succeed in it and resorted to the otlier alter¬ 
native of contract-cultivation. Whether the Sultan was well-advised 
in entrusting this work to contractors, instead of persons in his 
permanent service, may be doubted; but in directing the peasant to 
sow his crops according to state-orders in preference to his personal 
choice, the Sultan had probably the general neetls of the country in 
view. 

With these warnings in mind, we can proceed to quote Barani’s 
partially correct passage: 

‘The first object to which the Sultan aj^plied himself during the 
yeai's he did not go from Delhi to any place was the improvement of 
agriculture and the growth of cultivation. The Sultan made regula¬ 
tions {asalib) for the improvement of agriculture; whatever came to 
the Sultan’s mind for this object was written down and called a 
“regulation”. If these imaginary regulations could have been imple¬ 
mented, and they had not appeared impossible to the people, the 
world would have been full of good things owing to agricultural 
production; enormous treasures would have been collected and an 
army strong enough to conquer the inhabited world could have been 
enlisted. 

‘A department, called diwan-i amir-i koh, was organized to pro¬ 
mote agriculture and officers to it were appointed. The country was 
divided into imaginary rectangles (daira) of thirty karohs by thirty 
karohs on two conditions—^not a handful of land in all these karohs 
was to be left uncultivated and every crop was to be changed; thus 
wheat was to be grown instead of barley, sugar-cane instead of 
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wheat, and grapes and dates instead of sugar-cane. About a hundred 
shiq(^rs were to be appointed (to these imaginary rectangles). Greedy 
men, men in distress and reckless adventurers came and undertook 
within three years to bring under cultivation three hundred thousand 
highas of barren land {zamin-i akhal) and to provide three thousand 
horses (?) from the barren land. They gave written deeds to this 
effect. To this reckless group, which undertook to cultivate barren 
land, various awards were given—caparisoned horses, cloaks of bro¬ 
cade and cash. Out of a loan {wndluir) of three lakhs of tankas pro¬ 
mised to each of them, every one got fifty thousand tankas in imme¬ 
diate cash. The money they got seemed the price of their blood. 
Since the barren land could not be cultivated, they spent the money 
for their own needs and then waited for punishment. In the course of 
two years over seventy laklis of tankas were advanced as loans by 
the treasury to people who had undertaken to cultivate barren land. 
In the course of three years they could not bring under cultivation a 
hundredth or even a thousandth part of the barren land assigned to 
diem. Had the Sultan returned alive from Thatta, not one of these 
contractors and loan-mongers would have been spared.’22l 

REVOLT OF THE ‘SADAII* AMIRS AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE BAHMANl KINGDOM 

The energies of the Sultan in the closing years of his reign were 
directed towards dealing with the revolts of the siulah amirs [amkan-i 
sachih), who had charged the entire atmo.sphere from Cambay to 
Daulatabad with sedition and rebellion. These rebellions ultimately 
paved die way for the emergence of the independent Bahmani 
kingdom. 

A word about the position of the sadah amirs is necessary in order 
to bring out clearly their role in the history of the period. The term 
was originally related to the army structure of the Turks and the 
Mongols, which was planned on the decimal system .222 Barani quotes 
Bughra Khan’s advice to Kaiqubad in which a reference is made to 
the decimal system as the basis of the army organization .223 All 
references to the sadah amirs during the early Turkish period concern 
the Mongols. Kaiqubad and Jalaluddin Klialji are reported to 
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have executed some Mongol sadah amirs .224 Perhaps the institution 
had a Mongol origin, but it developed its own features in India; its 
exclusive military connotation was extended to emlwace civil and 
administrative functions also. ‘The question arises', writes Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad, ‘whether these amirs were captains of 100 men as is frequent¬ 
ly suggested or officers placed in charge of 100 villages. From the 
word sfldi it appears probable that each amir was placed in charge of 
100 villages, though a careful examination of Barani’s text as a whole 
leads to the conclusion that these men were officers who combined 
civil and military functions and each had one hundred men under 
his command.’225 While no specific evident'e about the number of 
soldiers placed under a sadah amir is available, the view that these 
officers exercised civil functions also is confirmed very clearly by 
Hajiud Dabir. According to him the sadah amirs were appointed in 
the Doab ‘over the tax-collectors 

The hostility of the sadah amirs was deepened by the Sultan's 
new plan for administering the Deccan. The bright idea was to 
divide the Deccan into four units in charge of Malik Sardawatdar, 
Malik Mukhlisul Mulk, Yusuf Bughra and Aziz Khammar. These four 
officers were to work under a wazir established at Daulatabad. 
IiTiadul Mulk Sartez was to be the wazir and a Hindu, Dhara, was to 
be the naib wazir for the Deccan. But onlv two items of the new 
programme could be put into operation. 

(a) Recall of Qutlugh Khan from Datdatahad. Some historians, 
like the author of the Burhan-i Maadr, give a very good certificate to 
Qutlugh Khan for his work in the Deccan, but Barani very explicitly 
says that under him the resources of the Deccan had considerably 
fallen and that he was unequal to the problems of that region. The 
Sultan recalled him and, probably because Imadul Mulk Sartez was 
not immediately available, he sent Qutlugh's brother, Nizamuddin, 
also known as Alimul Mulk,227 hi his place. Since Qutlugh Khan 
had the reputation of protecting persons against the Sultan's wrath, 
the sadah amirs resented this change and interpreted it as a prelude 
to punitive action against them. But it is doubtful whether the 
transfer of a high officer alone would have led to their rebellion, if 
the Sultan's determination to punish them had not become a stark and 
visible reality. 

(b) Appointment of Aziz Khammar. The Sultan sent Aziz Kham¬ 
mar’ as governor to Malwa and bestowed several lakhs of tankas on 

224 Qir'anus Sa‘dain, Aligarh ed., Introduction, 18; Firuz Shtihi, 219. 
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him so that he may live there with power and dignity. ‘O Aziz!*, the 
Sultan told him, ‘You see how rebellions are raising their heads in 
every direction. I hear that whoever rebels, does so on the strength 
of the sadah amirs, and that these sadah amirs become supporters of 
these rebels for the sake of loot and plunder. Thus only does it 
become possible for anyone to rebel. Look here! Whomsoever 
amongst the sadah amirs of Dhar you find to be a mischief-monger, 
crush him in any way you can.’228 xhe grant of such plenary powers to 
a callous person could not but be abused. Aziz Khammar, on reaching 
Dhar, started a veritable reign of terror. He arrested some eighty- 
nine229 sadah amirs and had them executed. The news of these exe¬ 
cutions sent a wave of horror and disgust through Daulatabad and 
Gujarat; ‘wherever there was a sadah amir, he became suspicious and 
watchful’.239 When the Sultan learnt about these executions, he 
admired Aziz’s performance. He sent a special robe of honour to 
Aziz Khammar and asked every one of the dignitaries of his court to 
write letters to Aziz, praising his action. The nobles were also asked 
to send gifts of robes and horses to Aziz Khammar.231 This was a 
public declaration of the Sultan’s determination to deal ruthlessly 
with the sadah amirs, and it naturally made them more determined 
in their struggle, which had now become a struggle for survival. 
Their petty acts of insubordination and misbehaviour were now 
replaced by organized rebellions and pitched battles. 

Rewlt in Gujarat: 

Barani, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta have given different accounts of 
the circumstances which led to the flare-up at Dabhoi and Baroda. 
But there is nothing contradictory in their statements, which may be 
taken as inter-related though it is difficult to determine their sequence, 
(i) Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan had written to Muqbil,232 the 
naib wazir of Gujarat, to capture Qazi Jalal and a group of Afghans. 
Malikul Hukama, a relation of the Sultan and a companion of 
Muqbil, divulged this secret to the Afghans, who immediately rose in 
rebellion. Three hundred Afghans, whom Muqbil had intended to 
kill, raided Cambay and plundered the treasury.233 (ji) Isami says 
that after Muqbil had killed many people at the order of the Sultan, 
Juranbal, Qazi Jalal, Jalal ibn-i Lala and Jhallu assembled at a place 
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and took solemn oaths to rise against the Sultan,234 The government 
oificers, who came to confiscate their property and to take them into 
custody, were themselves captured. Thereupon Muqbil marched 
against them, (lii) According to Barani, Muqbil was taking the reve¬ 
nues and horses to Delhi, when the sadah amirs of Baroda and 
Dabhoi seized the treasures and even plundered the wares of some 
merchants,235 who were travelling with him. This completely stripped 
ofiF of all treasures, Muqbil returned to Anhilwara.236 

The treasure thus acquired by the rebels provided them with the 
necessary resources for organizing a movement against the Sultan of 
Delhi. ‘The rebellion of the sadah amirs of Dabhoi and Baroda’, 
remarks Barani, ‘created a sensation in the whole of Gujarat.’237 it 
was through a trick that Muqbil succeeded in saving his skin.238 

The Rebels March to Cambay: 

The four rebel leaders then marched to Cambay and occupied it. 
The city was entrusted to one Akhi by name.239 Here Taghi, the 
former shahna-i bargahy was living as an exile in chains and fetters. 
The rebels set him free and gave him a kulah (hat) and a qaba (cloak), 
and selected him as the fifth leader of the rebel group. Taghi, how¬ 
ever, escaped from them on the third day and reached Pattan 
(Anhilwara) and joined Muqbil. 

The report of these reverses reached Aziz Kliammar, the governor 
of Malwa and, without waiting for instriictioiLs from the Sultan, he 
started to help Muqbil.240 The four rebel leaders also made their 
preparations and put their soldiers in order. According to Isami, the 
imperial army comprised of six thousand soldiers, while the rebel 
army did not exceed seven hundred cavalry. The imperial army was 
tlioughtlessly arranged. Taghi led the advance-guard, Aziz Khammar 
commanded the centre, and Muqbil controlled the right wing. The 
rebels could not attempt to arrange their army in the traditional 
manner on account of their limited numbers. Aziz Khammar made a 
rash thrust into the centre of the enemy ranks, and got entangled in 
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a whirlpool firom which he could not come out. Qazi Jala! rushed on 
him from an ambush and all the leaders of the rebels made a concerted 
attack from different directions. Aziz Khammar was caught and killed. 
Muqbil’s defeat was complete. The rebels collected the booty under 
a tent and distributed it among the four leaders.241 It was the first 
very significant defeat of the imperial forces by the rebels and it 
emboldened them considerably. 

The Sullrttis March from Delhi: 

Isami says that the Sultan left Delhi for Gujarat when he heard 
about the killing of Aziz 242 but Barani definitely states that the Sultan 
had left Delhi late during the month of Ramazan 744/January 1344, 
when he heard about the rebellions of Dabhoi and Baroda, and was 
at Sultanpur when he had heard about Aziz Khammar’s march to 
Gujarat. Barani’s details about the movements of the Sultan and of 
the Delhi-side are more reliable than those of Isami, who is more 
detailed in his account of the other side of the struggle. 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq decided to march in person against 
the rebels, Qutlugh Khan sent a message through Barani, submitting 
that it was below the dignity of the Sultan to march in person against 
the sadah amirs of Dabhoi and Baroda; and since tlujy had been 
antagonized by the cruel and impolitic executions of Aziz Khammar, 
the likelihood was that on hearing about the arrival of the Sultan, they 
would immediately take to flight. Qutlugh Khan ofl'ered to lead the 
campaign and to bring the rebels to the Sultan as he had done in the 
case of Shihab-i Sultani and Ali Shah. But the Sultan ignored his 
request and ordered preparations to be made for the royal march 
to Gujarat. So far the Sultan had only marched in person against rebels 
who belonged to the highest category of the governing class; this was 
his first campaign against the lowest cadre of his bureaucracy. Tlie 
Sultan had successfully dealt with and withstood the attacks of the 
higher nobility, but his whole administration got paralysed when the 
lower class of administrators, like the sadah amirs, challenged his 
authority. The Sultan could crush men like Gurshasp and Aiba, but 
he became helpless before this riff-raff drawn from different and 
incongruous backgrounds. The changed circumstances were largely 
due to the weakness of the central army, which in spite of a whole 
decade had not been able to recover from the effects of the plague. 
The Sultan in person alone could lead it with some hope of success, llie 
sadah amirs, despite all the prestige and influence they came to exercise 
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subsequently, were not high in the grades of the imperial hierarchy, 
and it is not without significance that Isami refrains from referring to 
this background of the founder of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion in Gujarat, the Sultan had 
assigned the governorship of that province to Shaikh Muizzuddin, son 
of Shaikh Alauddin of Ajudhan. When the Sultan decided to march in 
person, he issued an order for the payment of three laldis of tankas 
to Shaikh Mu'izzuddin so that he may recruit and get ready a contin¬ 
gent of one thousand horsemen within two to three days.243 Isami 
gives a very graphic account of the weakness of the royal forces at 
this time.244 He says that the number of mounted soldiers was so small 
that it did not exceed four thousand. The army was in an utterly 
frustrated state—^the horses were lifeless and the soldiers were 

indifferent.245 

Before the Sultan set out on this campaign, he nominated a council 
of regency consisting of Malik Kabir, Malik Firuz and Kl\waja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz to look after the affairs of the empire during his 
absence.246 According to both Barani and Afif, the head of this 
council, who also acted on behalf of the Sultan, was Malik Kabir, 
also called Qabula. He had started his life as a slave and obtained 
the highest possible position. At the order of the Sultan, Kabir had 
written to the Khalifa offering his services; so he was constructively 
an officer of the Klialifa also. lie was held in g|;eat respect; neverthe¬ 
less the Sultan could depend upon him for the execution of his policies. 

The Sultan stayed at Sultanpur for a time as three or four days 
of the month of Ramazan were still left. During his stay there a message 
was received from Aziz Khammar that, on hearing of the rebellion 
of Dabhoi and Baroda, he had decided to march out to crush the 
rebels. The Sultan was extremely displeased at this report and said: 
‘Aziz does not know the art of war. He might be killed by the 
rebels.’247 Soon afterwards reports arrived to the effect that Aziz had 
been caught and killed on the battle-field. The Sultan was deeply 
disturbed at these reports and one night he even discussed with Barani 
about the causes of disturbances in the empire.248 

It appears from the accounts of Isami and Barani that the Sultan’s 
strategy was to stop at convenient places, probably to mobilize fresh 
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resources and to send armies from different places to different desti¬ 
nations. The activities of the sadah amirs were widespread and had 
to be controlled and dealt with in different directions. Isami says that 
the Sultan had to stay for months at Nagaur, where he had to face a 
severe shortage of fodder.249 From Nagaur he sent Azam Malik to 
Broach;250 from Mount Abu he sent Shaikh Mu'izzuddin to Anhil- 
wara;25i and from Broach he sent Malik Muqbil towards Daula- 

tabad252 

The Sultan sent an advance contingent to Dabhoi and Baroda to 
challenge the rebels. Many of the insurgents were killed but some 
of them managed to escape to Daulatabad along with their families.253 

The Sultan sent Azam Malik to Broach with one hundred mounted 
soldiers and with very specific instructions for Qamar, who was in 
charge of the fort. Qamar was to stick to the fort, ‘no matter what 
streams of blood flowed outside it’. He was also to keep a watch over 
the soldiers from Daulatabad. He was not to come out if the rebels 
attacked the fort. On receiving this farman of the Sultan, Qamar put 
his soldiers all along inside the fort-ramparts and shut himself up.254 
When the insurgents heard about the arrival of an army at Broach, 
they left Cambay, where they had been controlling the situation for 
three or four months and where Taghi had also joined them, 255 and 
rushed to Broach. They were under the impression that a strong 
imperial force had reached there. They besieged the Broach fort and 
expected the imperiaf forces to come out in the open to challenge 
them. The army inside the fort numbered three to four thousand 
soldiers; the rebels had at their disposal a force of seven thousands. 
When there was no response from the fort to the attempts of the rebels 
to provoke fighting, Jhallu Afghan attacked a gate. Some of the soldiers 
from Daulatabad and one Shaikhzada Hamidsse came out of the fort 
and, in utter disregard of the definite instructions of the Sultan, gave 
battle to the insurgents. Jhallu’s horse stumbled and fell in the field; 
he was immediately surrounded and his head was cut off. When 
Jhallu fell, oth(T soldiers also rushed out from the fort. Juranbal and 
Qazi Jiilal were disheartened and fled to Man Deva, the ruler of 
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Baglana, who received them with warmtli but later deprived them 

of their belongings .257 

Barani informs us tliat from Broach the Sultan sent Muqbil with 
some forces of Delhi along with the sadah amirs of Broach in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Malik Muqbil overtook them on the bank of the 
Narbada and destroyed them. He seized all their property and took 
all their families into custody .258 Muqbil stayed there for some days, 
and, acting on the royal directive, he put to death many of the sadah 
amirs of Broach. Some of them, who escaped the sword of Muqbil, 
reached Daulatabad, while others sought shelter with the muqaddams 
of Gujarat. 

The Sultan stayed at Broach for some time and tried to set its afFairs 
in order. He appointed harsh tax collectors to realize the arrears of 
revenue with a strong and firm hand. He was extremely irritated by 
all those people who had supported the rebels. 

Rebellion at Datdatabad : 

According to Barani, the Sultan had appointed Zain Banda Majdul 
Mulk and the second son of Rukn-i Thanesari, two very cruel and 
intensely hated officers, to inquire about the rebels at Daulatabad. 
The son of Thanesari reached his destination and began his investi¬ 
gations, while Zain Banda had only reached Dhar. This raised a 
tumult in the minds of the Musalmans of Devagiri. By an unfortunate 
coincidence the Sultan at this very time sent three well-known officers 
with a confidential farman addressed to Alimul Mulk directing him 
to send the leading sadah amirs of Devagiri under an escort of fifteen 
hundred horsemen to Broach.259 According to Isami, Alimul Mulk 
did not like the contents of the farman^ stiU he had no alternative but 
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ed legal his execution; (h) he has be€X)me reMlious towards Islam; (i) he has started 
mixing with Kafirs; (j) he has stopped the call to prayers; (k) he has stopped the 
Friday prayers; (1) he celebrates the festival of Holi; and (m) he consorts with the jogis 
in private. Fvtuh-us Statin, 515. 
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to obey the imperial order. The sadah amirs had hardly marched five 
farsangs towards Broach when they began to brood over their fate. 
Nuruddin and Ismail Makh Afghan decided upon rebellion and 
mobilized opinion in favour of their plan. They argued; ‘Why should 
we lay down our lives like this? We should first cut off the heads of 
Ahmad Lachin, Qultash and Husam and send them to Jagnag and 
Man Deva. Then we should march back to Daulatabad and arrest 
Alimul Mulk/ 

Next day at sunrise they went to the tent of Alimad Lachin and 
cut off his head. The noise awakened Qultash from his sleep; he 
rushed out on a horse but was chased, caught and killed. Husam was 
killed in his tent without any resistance. Theii heads were sent to 
Devahar, capital of Man Deva. Nuruddin and Ismail rushed to 
Daulatabad and reached there a little after midday. News of the 
rebellion was brought by Nasir Tughalchi and a hajib to Alimul Mulk, 
who had gone to his afternoon sleep after working in the diwan. 
Awakened from his sleep, he ordered the gates to be closed and pre¬ 
pared to fight the rebels. That day’s battle was indecisive. At night 
Alimul Mulk retired to the inner kushak of Daulatabad while Nasir 
and the hajib took charge of the outer fort, and the rebels seized the 
khatti of Devagiri. Next day the battle was again undecided, but on 
tlie morning of the third day Alimul Mulk was captured alive and the 
rebels seized Daulatabad. The great treasure in Devagiri, which had 
not been sent to Delhi as the routes were not safe, fell into the hands 
of the rebels. The karkuns (employees) of the Delhi sultanat were 
killed, but Alimul Mulk was set free as they considered him innocent. 
The rebels then decided to elect a king. When the name of Ismail 
was mentioned, he showed his preference for Hasan.260 The people 
agreed with him, but since Hasan was not available at the time and 
delay was dangerous, they raised Ismail to the throne. An orange 
coloured chair was raised over his head and he became known as 
Sultan Nasiruddin. Nuruddin was appointed wazir with the title of 
Khwaja-i Jahan. Ismail distributed money among the soldiers and 
gave every man fifteen months’ salary.261 Thus the first independent 
kingdom of the Deccan came into being. It foreshadowed the even¬ 
tual emergence of the great Bahmani kingdom. 

When the Sultan came to know of this rebellion, ho could not 
sleep for three days and three nights. ‘He writhed in pain like a ser¬ 
pent at the loss of its treasure.* On the fourth day he repented of his 

260 This is Isanti’s version (Futuhrus S(daHn, 512) and may be merely an attempt 
to prove the superiority of Hasan (the future Bahmani ruler) over all others. 

261 Ibid., 521. According to Barani the wHayat of Maharashtra was distributed 
amongst the sadah amirs. 
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killings and took a vow not to shed human blood.202 He raised a huge 
army in six months263 and then marched towards Daulatabad. He 
made elaborate preparations and planned the disposition of his army 
very carefully. The rebels also made elaborate preparations and a 
large number of talented sadah amirs threw themselves into the 
struggle. But it was di£Scult for them to outpace the manoeuvre and 
planning of a sultan, who had spent a quarter of a century in fighting 
against heavy odds. The rebels were defeated and many of their 
supporters were killed on the battle-field. Ismail Makh Afghan fled 
with his family to Dharagir dr Dharagarh, the highest part of the 
Devagiri fort. He was entirely surrounded by the enemy; Ibn-i 
Battuta, writing on the basis of reports, says that the Sultan would 
not grant him an amnesty, but provided him with fcx)d and water. 
Hasan Kangu (the future founder of the Bahmani kingdom) fled to 
Miraj,264 where he started recruiting an army for another encounter, 
and was later joined by his comrades like Sikandar Khan, Qir Khan 
Husain Hatiyah and others. 

Gulbarga had also come under the control of the rebels. The 
Sultan sent Imadul Mulk Sartez with some amirs to arrest the fugi¬ 
tives, crush the rebels and retrieve the fort. The Sultan himself staved 
at Daulatabad for some time and turned his attention to the reorgani¬ 
zation of its affairs. He assigned iqtas to nobles and tried to (establish 
peaceful conditions. It was at this time that hedieard about the rebel¬ 
lion of Taghi in Gujarat and decided to go there. 

Birth of the Bahmani Kingdom : 

Before leaving Daulatabad, the Sultan put Kliudavvandzada 
Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar and Shaikh Burhan Balarami Zahind 
Juyush in charge of the fort and stationed a big army there. The 
affairs of the Deccan were, however, in the melting pot and the 
situation was far from satisfactory. The inhabitants f)f Broach, who 
had stayed on in Daulatabad, were sent to Broach along with the army. 
The price of corn went up at the time and the soldiers experienced 
great hardships. As the Sultan prot'eeded towards Broach, the 
historian Barani came to offer felicitations for his success at the battle 
of Daulatabad on behalf of the council of regency. The battle of 
Daulatabad must have been a big victory—at least from the point of 
view of imperial prestige—^for in that case alone could the council have 
decided to send its felicitations to the Sultan, of course not knowing 


262 Ibid., 530. 

263 Ibid., 530. 

264 In the Satara distrigt of Maharashtra. 
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that within a few months the Deccan was destined to be lost to Delhi 
for all time. The Sultan received Barani with great affection. 

Later, when the Sultan was busy settling the affairs of Sahsiling 
and wanted to proceed to Anhilwara, he received reports from 
Daulatabad that Hasan Kangu and other rebels, who had fled from 
the battle-field, had fallen on Imadul Mulk Sartez, killed him and 
scattered his forces. Khudawandzada Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar 
and the Zahirul Juyush had' fled from Daulatabad to Dhar. Hasan 
Kangu came to Daulatabad, ascended the throne on 24 Rabi II 
748/3 August 1347 and laid the foundation of the Bahmani king¬ 
dom, which for the next century and a half was to dominate the poli¬ 
tical scene of the South. Ismail Makh acknowledged the new king. 
This news upset the Sultan completely. He could now see clearly 
that the empire was fast crumbling and it was beyond his resources 
and power to check the process. Barani says that during this time the 
Sultan did not indulge in executions. This fact is confirmed by Isami 
also, who says that a pain suddenly overtook the heart of die Sultan 
at the time of the isha prayer and he proclaimed a general amnesty to 
the people. Isami adds, however, that next day, when the pain had 
subsided, the Sultan returned to his old ways .265 However the Sultan, 
who had been planning to send an army against the rebels, realized 
that the power of the Bahmanis was too great to be challenged and 
reconciled himself to the loss of the Deccan. 

FRUSTRATIONS OF A DESPOT 

Muhammad bin Tughluq s life during the closing years of his 
reign was one of deep frustrations, gloom and peevishness. All his 
projects had failed and an incurable spirit of rebellion had permeated 
the rank and file of the people. His dogged tenacity of purpose refus¬ 
ed to give way, but his frustrations found expression in different 
ways. During his stay at Sultanpur, while on his way to crush the 
Gujarat rebels, he summoned his courtier or nadim, Ziyauddin Barani. 
It was towards the end of the night and the Sultan may have spent 
sleepless hours brooding over the impossible situation. ‘You see’, he 
told the historian, ‘how many rebellions are raising their heads. I am 
not afraid of these rebellions. But people say that these rebellions are 
due to the excessive capital punishments of the Sultan. Well, I am 
not going to give up my punishments owing to what people say. You 
have read many histories. Have you read anywhere about the crimes 
for which kings have inflicted capital punishments?’ Barani gave the 
details of the Sassanid penal law as well as the Muslim shanat but 


265 Ibid., 536. 
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tried to approximate his answers, so far as possible, to the wishes of 
the Sultan. He said: 

1 have read in the Tartkh-i Kisravi that it is not possible for a 
ruler to govern without inflicting capital punishments. If a king 
docs not do that, God alone knows what mischief and turmoil will 
be created by the activities of refractory people; even the obe¬ 
dient will be involved in thousands of sins. When a confidant 
asked the Persian emperor, Jamshed, about the cases in which 
capital punishment could be inflicted, Jamshed replied: “The 
infliction of capital punishment by the king is justified in the case 
of seven offences; if the king goes beyond these limits, troubles 
for the kingdom will arise, (i) Apostasy—^leaving the- true creed 
and persisting in religious error; (ii) murder—intentionally killing 
a law-abiding person; (iii) adultery—cohabitation of a married 
man with the wife of another; (iv) conspiracy—^planning rebellion 
against the king in which the fact of the conspiracy is proved; 
(v) rebellion—leading a rebellion against the king or helping 
rebel leaders; (vi) helping the king’s enemies, opponents or rivals 
by giving tliem information, arms, or assisting them in other ways, 
and the facts are proved; (vii) disobedience—disobedience to the 
king in a way that endangers the state but not disobedience of 
other kinds.” ’ 

The Sultan then asked Barani as to how many of these seven 
categories of capital punishments were permitted by the Prophet. 
Barani replied: ‘Only for apostasy, murder and adultery. Capital 
punishment for the other four offences are the responsibility of the 
king for the welfare of the state. Jamshed has said: “Kings have 
selected wazirs, raised them to a high status and put the affairs of 
the kingdom in their charge. In consequence of this, wazirs have 
been able to make laws {zawahit) for the state and to enforce them 

E ermanently; and owing to the enforcement of these laws, it has not 
een necessary for the king to sully his own hands with the blood of 
any creature.”’ The Sultan then stated his position in the following 
words: 

‘The punishments prescribed by Jamshed related to ancient times. 
In these days a large number of wicked and mischievous persons 
have been born. I inflict capital punishments on the basis of suspi¬ 
cion ami presumption of rebellion, disorder and conspiracy. I put 
people to death for every slight disobedience that I see in them, 
and I will keep inflicting capital punishments in this way till 
either I perish or the people are set right and give up rebellion 
and disobedience. I have no wazir who can frame such laws for 
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my kingdom that it may become unnecessary for me to smear my 
hands with blood. Also I inflict capital punishments because peo¬ 
ple have become my enemies all of a sudden. I have distributed 
so much treasure among the people, but no one has become my 
sincere well-wisher. The temper of the people has been clearly 
revealed to me; they are my enemies and opponents.’266 

Feelings of bitterness and frustration run throughout this conver¬ 
sation of the Sultan and show how deeply his mind had been affected 
by them. 

Some time later the anguish of his soul again gushed out before 
Barani. Taghi was at large and the Sultan was trying to pacify 
Gujarat. News had come at this time about the second insurrection 
of the sadah amirs at Daulatabad. What to do and where to go? The 
Sultan had not yet decided about his future course of action. He 
summoned Barani and said: ‘My kingdom is diseased and its illness 
cannot be cured by any medicine. If the physician treats it for 
lumbago, the fever increases; if he treats it for fever, there is an 
obstruction of the arteries. Different diseases have appeared in my 
kingdom simultaneously. If I put things right at one place, disorders 
appear at another place; if I*put them right at the second place, dis¬ 
orders appear at a third place. What have kings of the past said about 
these diseases of the kingdom?* 

To this pathetic iiSte of the Sultan, Barani’s reply was boldly in¬ 
discreet, but it stirred the Sultan to the very depths of his soul and 
drew him out. Barani said: ‘Books of history have described the 
remedies prescribed by kings for the diseases of the kingdom in a 
variety of ways. Some sultans, on seeing that the people have ceased 
to trust them and that a general resentment against them has appear¬ 
ed, have abdicated from the kingdom and assigned it to one of their 
sons, whom they have considered deserving, in their own life-time. 
They have then retired to a corner of the Bngdom, devoted them¬ 
selves to engagements that keep away weariness and contented 
themselves with the cheerful company of a few courtiers. They have 
not (after their abdication) meddled with the affairs of the kingdom. 
Odier sultans, owing to that disease of tlie kingdom wliich is due to 
the hatred of the people (towards their ruler), have given themselves 
up suddenly to hunting, music and wine, and have assigned all affairs 
of the state—^both principles and details and the solution of every 
problem—^to their wazirs, high officers and the supporters of the 
kingdom. One of the most dangerous and fatal diseases of the 
kingdom is the detestation of (the ruler) among the select and the 

m Firuz Shahi, 509-10. 
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commons 

raiyyat’ 


and the lack of confidence among the generality of the 


There was an implied suggestion in this speech that abdication 
was the only alternative left for the Sultan. But the suggestion went 
against the very grain of the Sultan and he told the historian; 


Tf the affairs of the kingdom were settled according to my wishes, 
my desire was to go to the sacred Ka‘ba and assign the affairs of 
the Dellii empire to these three persons—Firuz, Malik Kabir and 
Alimad Ayaz. But in these days I am an^ry tvUh the people and 
the people are angry with me. The people have discovered my 
mind and I have discovered the evil and rebellious designs of the 
people. Every remedy I try fails. My remedy for rebels, oppo¬ 
nents, disobedient persons and evil-wishers is the sword. I will 
continue punishing and striking with my stoord till it either cuts 
or misses. The more the people oppose me, the greater will be my 
punishments.* 


It was now a desperate man struggling with a desperate situation. 
What may have deepened the frustration of his life considerably 
and made him peevish and relentless was the unfortunate effect of 
an operation which, according to Ibn-i ITajar Ascjalani, had made 
him impotent.267 He had two daughters born earlier, but he had no 
children later. Very contemptuously Isami remftirks: ‘Verily the king 
has no son; he wishes the entire world to be like himself.’268 

It was perhaps in these moments of frustrations that he turned to 
some saints for spiritual help and blessings. Shaikh Sharafuddin 
Yahya Maneri wrote to him in a letter: 269 ‘As requested by you, dear 
brother, I have prayed to God to set right all your worldly and reli¬ 
gious affairs.’ 


REBELLION OF TAGHI; DEATH OF 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD 


Taghi was a Turkish .slave brought to Ghiyasuddiii Tughluq by 
some merchants from Turkistan. He was appointed superintendent 
of the durbar (shahna-i bargah) by Muhammad bin Tughluq and was 
later made an officer in the army of the wazir. As a punishment for 
some dereliction of duty, the Sultan issued orders for his banishment 
to Yaman. While he was at Cambay, Qazi Jalal’s rebellion broke out 
in Gujarat, and he rendered some service to the Sultan by persuading 


267 Al-Durar al-Kamina, Hyderubad ed., Ill, 460. 

268 Ftituh~us SdaHn, 450. 

269 Mahtubat-i Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri (Ms.). 
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the people to disperse the rebels. The Sultan appreciated this 
loyal behaviour and reappointed him as shahna-i hargah. Taghi 
remained in Gujarat for some time, while the Sultan proceeded to 
the Deccan in order to deal with the Daulatabad rebellion. But dur¬ 
ing the Sultan’s absence Taghi joined hands with the muqaddams 
and the satlah amirs of Gujarat and raised the standard of revolt, 
lie killed Shaikh Mu'izzuddin, tlic governor of Anhilwara, and 
besieged Broach with a large army. 

According to Barani, the Sultan spent three rainy seasons in 
Gujarat—the first at Mandal Batari and the second near the fort of 
Kanial. Ilis main object was the pacification of the province and in 
this he succeeded; Taghi was a nuisance but not a power. The ruler 
of Karnal wished to capture Taghi alive and hand him over to the 
Sultan, and Taghi on discovering his intention fled to the Jam of 
Thattah. ‘The Sultan, after the end of the rainy season, captured 
Karnal; and the coast and the islands came within his power. The 
ranas and muqaddams came to the Sultan and submitted; they were 
given robes and inams in return. In Karnal a mehta (Hindu oflBcer) 
was appointed by the Sultan; Khankhar, the rana of Karnal, was 
brought a captive before the Sultan. Tlie whole of the province was 
pacified. The Sultan passed the third monsoon at Kondal on the way 
to Thatta.’270 Here he received the painful news that Malik Kabir 
had died. The Sultan «ent Ahmad Ayaz and Malik Maqbul, the naib 
wazir, to Delhi and summoned a large number of shaikhs, ulama, 
maliks and amirs with their families, horse and foot. Boats full of 
fighting men came to him from Dipalpur, Multan, Uchch and Siwis- 
tan. Altun Bahadur with four or five thousand Mongol horsemen was 
sent by Amir Qazghan, tlie ruler of Mavaraun Nabr. Thus the Sultan 
marched towards Thatta with an enormous army. 

The imperial forces were alerted against Taghi, who fled from 
one place to another, eluding the Sultan’s ofiicers and subsequently 
the Sultan also. From Broach he fled to Cambay; and from there he 
went to Asawal. When the Sultan turned to Asawal, Taghi started for 
Patan. At Kadi the Sultan overtook him and defeated him in an 
encounter at Takalpur near Patan, but he fled towards Patan. He 
tlien escaped to Girnar and ultimately sought shelter with the 
Sumeras of Thatta, who defended him with an army ‘numerous as 
ants and locusts’. 

It was the last campaign of Muhammad bin Tughluqs life— 
tragic but remarkable in its relentless pursuit of the enemy and 
determination to bring him to book. 

270 Isami. 
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Pursuing Taghi from place to place, Muhammad bin Tughluq 
reached Gondal in Kathiawar. Here he had to break his journey on 
account of his illness and the rains. He then reached tlie Indus and 
moved towards Thatta. He suffered a relapse and again developed 
temperature. He fasted on tlie 10th of Muharram and broke his fast 
with fish. This aggravated his illness for fish did not agree with him; 
but he ignored it and continued his journey on the river for two 
continuous days. His illness increased and his strong frame began 
to crack. He landed at a village, Sunda, and after a week breathed his 
last on 21 Muharram 752/ 20 March 1351. Thus came to an end a 
stormy career which, despite all its concern for the welfare of the 
people, had kept the whole country in a state of suspense, anxiety 
and terror for more than a quarter of a century. ‘At last the people 
got rid of him and he got rid of the people’, says Badauni. It was 
not without significance that soon after his accession, Fimz Shah 
obtained letters of forgiveness by money payment from those who 
had been mutilated by him and from the heirs of those whom he had 
killed, and put them in a box at tlie head of the Sultan’s cenotaph. It 
was a subtle comment on the deceased Sultan’s policies and nothing 
more insinuating could have been done to malign him. 

THE sultan’s ‘siyasat’ (death-penalties) 

One would have expected a highly educated ruler, like Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, to have been a humanist of great standing. But the 
reverse was the case. ‘Of all the people’, says Ibn-i Battuta, ‘this king 
loves most to make presents and also to shed blood.27l ... His gate 
was hardly free from the corpse of a man who had been executed... 
The Sultan would punish all wrongs whether big or small and he 
would spare neither men of learning {ahliil Urn) and of probity {salah) 
nor those of high descent (sharaf). Every day hundreds of people in 
chains with their hands fastened to their necks and their feet bound 
were brought into the council-hall. Those who were to be killed 
were killed, and those who were to be tortured were tortured, and 
those who were to be beaten were beaten. Tlie Sultan used to sum¬ 
mon all the prisoners to the council-hall every day except Friday.*272 
Ibii-i Battuta relates a number of hideous puni.shments of which he 
happened to be an eye-witness. 

Barani, who could have been contradicted by his contemporaries, 
has no hesitation in recording; ‘iTic killing of Musalmans and of 
believers in one God had become a part of his temperament and 

271 ROHa, 56. 

272 Ibid,, 85. 
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nature. He put many ulaina, shaikhs, Saiyyids, mystics, qalandars, 
clerks and army-men, to dea^. No day or week passed in which the 
blood of many Musalmans was not shed, and a stream of blood was 
made to flow before the royal palaces.'273 

The Sultans punishments sent a wave of disgust and horror 
through the people, and whenever circumstances permitted, they 
rebelled against the authority of the ‘tyrant*. We arc told that the 
Sultan never punished anybody unless he had obtained a verdict for 
his execution from the four muftis, who were constantly in atten¬ 
dance. Obviously, it was hardly possible for any mufti to express an 
opinion against the wishes of the Sultan, and if he ever did so, there 
was hardly any chance of his carrying his point before a philosopher 
well acquainted with the technique of casuistry and debate.274 This 
tribunal was nothing short of a big farce staged to satisfy his con¬ 
science and to give an air of legality and fair-play to his otherwise 
callous massacres. Two or three incidents of the Sultan’s presence in 
the court as a defendant summoned by the aggrieved parties, as 
mentioned by Ibu-i Battuta,275 should be considered sham pre¬ 
tences intended to deceive the people as well as his own conscience. 
The brutal punishments meted out to Gurshasp, Ghiyasiiddin, ^haikh 
Shihabuddin and others and the inhuman treatment of their dead 
bodies could not possibly leave die people undisturbed. Barani says 
that there were certain nobles and officers, who encouraged the 
Sultan ill pursuing his policy of ruthless executions. He has parti¬ 
cularly named Zain Banda Mukhtasul Mulk, Yusuf Bughra, J^a'lil 
son of Sardawatdar, Muhammad Najib, Shahzada Nihawandi, Qaran- 
fal Sayyaf, Aiba, Mujir Abu Raja, the son of a qazi of Gujarat and 
the three sons of Thanesari. The historian has succeeded in giving an 
idea of the horrible blood-thirstiness of these people when he remarks 
that they could have killed twenty prophets without compunction. 

rEiisoNAL characteb; expansion and 

CONTRACTION OF THE SULTANAT 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq was one of the most striking 
personalities of medieval India. His intellectual attainments elicited 
praise from friend and foe alike, and raised him head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries. His personal life was absolutely chaste276 

273 Firuz Shahi, 459-60. 

274 Mubarak Shahi, li5. 

275 Rehla, 83. 

276 Fkuz SfuOii, 460. 

While he was insistent that people should perfom congregational prayers punc¬ 
tually, he allowed tarahahads (pleasure resorts where people could enjoy music, etc.) 
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and free from many of the vices which tarnished the character of 
medieval monarchs. There was hardly any branch of medieval learn¬ 
ing in which he had not achieved something—^literature, history, 
philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, logic, mathematics, medicine, astronomy 
and calligraphy. His knowledge of Arabic was limited; he understood 
the language but could not speak it. His memory was, however, 
prodigious and he knew the Quran as well as a part of the Ilidaiia by 
heart.277 His intelligence was sharp and penetrating and his power 
of conversation unrivalled. His eloquence was magical, says Barani. 
In the use of similes and metaphors he was an adept.278 Notwith¬ 
standing all his scholarly interests and intellectual attainments, he 
was essentially a man of action, who never allowed his intellectual 
pursuits to affect his administrative responsibilities. He had the gait 
and bearing of a soldier—a well-built body, with broad and tough 
hands which made the hands of people tremble when he took them 
in his own.279 He looked smart {zaih-i jama) in whatever dress he 
put on. 

To this physical equipment was added a dauntless spirit of 
courage and chivalry, which became known in other lands also. Most 
of hisjiife, both before and after his accession, was spent on the 
battle-field. He began his career as the amir-i akhur of Mubarak 
Khalji and ended his life in the pursuit of a rebel in distant Sind. 
Perhaps no other Delhi sultan undertook so many campaigns in per¬ 
son and dealt with so many well-organized rebellions as he did. 
Apart from this incessant military activity, he remains unrivalled in 
the history of the Delhi sultanat on account of his administi-ative 
measures and cultural contacts with the world outside. He initiated a 
new era of cultural contacts with Asian and African countries. People 
from Khurasan, Iraq, Sistan, Herat, Egvpt, Trans-Oxiana, Tangiers, 
etc. visited his court and he acquired first-hand knowledge about 
the literary and cultural developments in those lands.2S0 His political 


to function undisturbed in his empire, as Ibn-i Battuta has pointed out, lie was him¬ 
self fond of music and had a jealously guarded contingent of musicians in his service 
{Masalikul Absar, 32). 

277 The Hidaya is a voluminous law book and it seems highly improbable for an 
individual to commit it to memory, but several independent authorities mention this 
fact about the Sultan. Ibn-i Hajar Asqalani, AUDurar al Knmiiia, III, 460; Mmatihd 
Ahsar, Eng. tr., 37. 

278 Fkuz Shahi, 463-64. 

279 Siyartd AttHya, 254-55. Amir Khurd gives a graphic account of Shaikh Qutb- 
uddin Munawar's meeting with the Sultan. 

280 Two incidents may be quoted in this context. A scholar from Persia brought 
for him philosophical books, including the works of Ibn-i Sina {Masalikul Absar, 41). 
The Sultan sent Maulana Mu'inuddin Imrani to Qazi Azd to persuade him to come 
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vision was broad and dynamic^ and he had a do^ed tenacity of 
purpose which made him pursue his objectives under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. 

Nevertheless, he failed in his main attempt, which was to establish 
an all-India administration. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq inherited a vast empire from his father 
and, during the first decade of his reign, he made it vaster still by his 
own exertions. From the foot-hills of the Himalayas to Dwara Samudra 
and from Thatta to Lakhnauti the entire country was brought under 
his umbrella. The whole of the Deccan—including its distant parts 
like Ma'abar and Warangal—-obeyed his orders. The independent 
states of the Western Chats—^Sandabur, Hinaur, Manjarur, Jura- 
fattan, Dahfattan, Budfattan, Fandarayra and Calicut—^acknowledged 
his paramountcy. Never before in the history of the Delhi sultanat 
had the authority and prestige of the sultan touched such a high 
watermark and, according to Barani,28l so much revenue had never 
flowed into the Delhi treasury from every direction as under 
Muhammad bin Tuehluq. The author of the Masalikul Ahsar writes: 
Tt is a big country having ninety ports on the sea-coast, the revenue 
of which is derived from perfumes, muslin (lanis), various kinds of 
cloth and other beautiful things. The learned faqih, Sirajuddin Abu 
Safa Umar bin Ishaq bin Ahmad as-Shibli al-Awadhi,... one of the 
great jurists, who is at present at the court of the Sultan in Delhi, 
has related to me that the chief provinces in the territory of this king 
are twenty-three in number: Delhi, Devagiri, Multan, Kahran (Kuh- 
ram), Samana, Sabastan (Siwistan),' Wajja (Uchch), Hasi (Hansi), 
Sasuti (Sirsa), Maabar, Tilang (Telingana), Cujarat, Badaun, Awadh, 
Kanauj, Lakhnauti, Bihar, Kara, Malwa, Lahawar (Lahore), Kalanaur, 
Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra.'282 

To maintain effective control over this extensive empire was an 
extremely difficult task in the fourteenth century, specially in view 
of the geographical barriers and the limited means of communi¬ 
cations, both of which were exploited by local interests to weaken the 
control of the centre. The Sultan, however, applied his organizing 

to India and dedicate his hook Matn-i Muwafiq to him. (Abdul Haq, Akliharul Akhfar, 
142.) 

281 Firuz Shahl, 467-70. 

282 Masalikul Ahsar, Eng. tr., 16. 

In this list Shihabuddin has, by mistake, mentioned Tilang twice. No other his¬ 
torian of the period has given a list of the provinces of the empire. Barani incidentally 
mentions some province.<t {Firuz Shdbi, 467-73), but gives no exhaustive list 
• Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra were not provinces of the empire, but their Hindu 
rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi. 
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capacity and resourcefulness to bring every part of the extensive 
empire under his personal control. Barani informs us that whenever 
a new territory was added to the empire, it was forthwith furnished 
with a hierarchy of officials and arrangements were made for the 
direct realization of revenues.283 When the Sultan strove to create an 
effective administrative centre at Daulatabad, he had in mind the 
stupendous difficulties that lay in controlling the South from Delhi. 
However, this measure could not possibly override the barriers set by 
geography; and the process of disintegration, though delayed, could 
not be averted. 

But after ten years the experiment failed; and though the Sultan 
persisted in his attempt to the end, it was impossible, under medieval 
conditions of transport and communications, to maintain such a 
stupendous edifice. The centrifugal tendencies, which began to assert 
themselves, were helped by one of the most serious famines in the 
history of India, by the bubonic plague that seems to have paralysed 
the central army for a whole decade, and by the severe death penal¬ 
ties by which the Sultan hoped to make the people obedient but which 
only led to more rebellions. 

But we must not exaggerate the extent of Muhammad bin Tugli- 
luq’s failure. He left the frontiers of the directly administered territories 
of the Delhi sultanat just where they had been at Alancldin Khaiji’s 
death. The Sultan and his policies may have boen highly unpopular, 
and the ordinary citizen may have raised his hands in horror when 
he heard the stories, correct or exaggerated, of the Sultan's punish¬ 
ments. Still there is no doubt that he was personally respected. If the 
Futuh-us Salatin can be an index to the mind and activities of the 
rebels, it may be safely concluded that they left no stone unturned in 
inciting the people against him. ‘If all people combine against him’, 
the Futuh-us Sdatin says, ‘he can be overthrown... Rebellion against 
him is legal... The shariat has permitted the shedding of his blood.... 
The qazis have given a fatwa (judgement) permitting his execution .’284 

In attempting a correct estimate of the Sultan’s position, three 
facts have to be borne in mind. Firstly, no sultan of Delhi has had to 
face so many and so well-organized rebellions as Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; the fact that he survived them all proves that he must 
have had a corps of very loyal officers. Further, the success of the 
rebels was confined to the areas annexed after the death of Alauddin 
Khalji, which only proves that the great Khalji Sultan was right in 
stopping where he did. 

283 Firuz ShffAl, 468. 

284 Futuh-us Sdatirtf 451. 
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Secondly, Muhammad bin Tughluq is one of the very few rulers 
of the Delhi sultanat concerning whom no attempted assassination has 
been recorded, though if his three main historians (Isami, Barani and 
Ibn-i Battuta) are correct, there must have been thousands and 
thousands of persons in India* who had deep personal reasons for 
revenging themselves on the Sultan. Also it is not reported that the 
Sultan took any but the traditional measures of his predecessors for 
his personal protection. He was too much of a soldier to be afraid of 
the assassin’s dagger or a palace revolt. That his own officers should 
depose him never crossed his mind, whatever he may have thought 
of rebels and the generality of his subjects. 

Lastly, Muhammad bin Tughluq died without nominating a 
successor. For two days his army by the side of the Indus had no 
king. Firuz Shah, after his election, had to march all the way from 
the precincts of Thatta to Delhi.285 Had the mass of the oflScers in 
the army been disloyal, they could have displaced the Tughluq 
dynasty; even a truculent minority could have made Firuz Shah’s 
position difficult. The governors of the great provinces could have 
rebelled on hearing of Sultan Muhammad’s death, which implied a 
temporary weakening of the central authority, but all of them hastened 
to offer their allegiance to Firuz Shah. Bengal, the Deccan and the 
Far South were lost, but all rebellions in northern India were 
suppressed. 

Different assessments have been made of the Sultan’s character by 
his contemporaries and by posterity. He has been called ‘a mass of 
inconsistencies', ‘a wonder of creation’, a freak of nature', *an ill- 
starred idealist’, and above all a nightmare’ and a mad man’. But 
these are more in the nature of verdicts based on partial estimates of 
his complex nature than objective assessments of his total impact on, 
and contributions to, the history of the Delhi sultanat. 

Foreign scholars, like Shihabuddin al-Umari, Al-Qalqashandi, Ibn-i 
Hajar Asqalani and Salahuddin Safadi have unqualified praise for him 
on account of his learning, generosity and cordial treatment of foreign 
scholars. Ibn-i Battuta praises the Sultan’s open-handed generosity 
and religious interests but condemns his executions. To Isami the 
Sultan was a second Yezid,286 a tyrant287 and a heretic288 who deserved 
an all-round condemnation. He paints the Sultan in lurid colours all 
through and finds no redeeming feature in his personality. He justifies 
every rebellion against him. Barani is also critical of the Sultan, but 

285 Ibid., 515. 

286 Ibid., eoe. 

287 Ibid., 607. 

288 Ibid,, 515. 
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unlike Isami, in almost every rebellion that he has discussed, his 
sympathies were witli Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

To Barani, a companion of seventeen years, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq appeared ‘a mixture of opposites’. Nevertheless, a careful 
analysis of the mind of the historian leads one to the conclusion that 
it was not the Sultan who was ‘a mass of inconsistencies’ or a ‘mixture 
of opposites’, but that the historian himself was a miserablv torn 
personalit)’. lie projected his own psychological states in his assessment 
of the Siiitan’s character. It was due to his policy of throwing offices 
open to talent, his many novel orders,289 |iis recruitments from 
the promiscuous mass of the people to the charmed’ circle of the 
nobles, his philosophic interests which led to the development of 
a sceptic attitude in him tow aids tlie ‘revealed hooks and the traditions 
of the prophets’ (kutuh-i samavi wa ahodia amhia), which created 
confusion all around and made the position of the old and respectable 
families, like Barani's own, absolutely untenable. lie, therefore, 
dcserx'cd (in Barani's opinion) condemnation in the severest terms. 
So Barani starts disparaging the Sultan. But this mood does not last 
long. As soon as the historian returns from his mental excursion into 
the age of Muhammad bin Tughluq and suddenly becomes conscious 
of his present miserable plight, the direction of his emotions begins 
to change. T enjoyed status and position during the reign of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq.290 A patron and benefactor like him deserves to be 
praised.’ Then the historian starts extolling tlie Sultan to the skies. 
When Barani is in the present, he has love for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; when he is in the past, he has nothing but hatred for him. 
Love and hatred thus alternate with fluctuations in the moods of tlie 
historian. Tlie moment one succeeds in catching this subtle psycho¬ 
logical phase of the historian, the entire data supplied by him neatly 
fit into a proper perspecti\e. 

n r H K A U C R A C Y OF M U 11 A M M A D DIN TUGHLUQ 

Under Muhammad bin Tughluq the governing class of the sultanat 
period underwent a complete change of character and composition. If 
on the one side he pushed ahead the Khalji concept of a governing 
class based on loyalty and efficiency rather than racial affinity, he also 
introduced new elements into it. Barani does not give a list of offices 
conferred by the Sultan at the time of his accession but this lacuna 
has been filled up by Yahya Sirhindi; still Barani makes some dis¬ 
connected references to the later officers of the reign. A study of 

289 Ibid., 467. 

290 Ibid. 
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these two lists along with tfie names of other ofBdals found in 
contemporary records reveals the basic character of his bureaucracy. 
It appears mat Muhammad bin Tughluq’s governing class comprised 
of seven distinct elements: 

(1) Families of officers who had been in the service of the sultanat 

since the time of Alauddin Khaiji; (2) Families of converts to 

Islam, recently promoted to positions of authority; (3) Foreigners; 

(4) Members of religious, mainly mystic, families appointed by the 

Sultan; (5) the Afghans; (6) the sadah amirs; and (7) the Hindus. 

Never before, or even after him, was the governing class of the 
Delhi sultanat recruited from such diverse backgrounds. This was 
at once the source of the strength and the weakness of the bureaucracy 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq. It broadened the base of the empire but 
weakened the position of the Sultan. 

(1) Old families: 

Amongst the old nobles the Sultan's wazir, Khwaja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz, son of Muhammad Ayaz, Alauddin’s kotwal of 
Siri, Qutlugh Khan and Ainul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, deserve 
special mention. Ahmad Ayaz was closely associated with the whole 
policy of Muhammad bin Tughluq and, as we shall see, he had to 
suflFer for this after the Sultan’s death. Qutlugh Khan was a tutor of 
the Sultan and was held in deep respect by him. His two brothers, 
Kamaluddin and Nizamiiddin, also enjoyed posts of distinction in the 
administration. Qutlugh Khan was appointed wazir of Daulatabad in 
1335, when illness obliged the Sultan to abandon his Ma'abar campaign 
and return to Delhi. Qutlugh could not deal with the rebellions and, 
in fact, he could not rise to the occasion in dealing with the problems 
of the South. His ovcr-caiitious or vacillating policy led to the loss of 
the South and facilitated the emergence of the independent kingdoms 
of Madura, Warangal, Kampila and Vijayanagar. The Sultan had ulti¬ 
mately to withdraw him from the Deccan. Ainul Mulk Mahru, though 
not a military man, was a very honest administrative officer, who 
combined executive efficiency with deep learning and the capacity for 
writing excellent Persian. Ibn-i Battuta says that he was looked upon 
as the leader of the Hindustani group among the governing class and, 
therefore, was a persona non-grata with the foreign amirs, who were 
always anxious to get him involyed in some trouble. We have seen the 
excellent work he did as governor of Awadh, when the Sultan was 
paralysed by famine. He was destined to have a brilliant career during 
tlie reign of Firuz Shall. 

As new elements entered the official hierarchy of Muhammad bin 
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Tughluq, this section of the old nobility gradually lost its exclusive 
control of the administration. 

(2) Converts: 

Another important element in the governing class of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq consisted of converts from Hinduism. Azizuddin Khammar 
(the distiller) and Qawamul Mulk Maqbul belong to this category. 
Azizuddin was probably connected with some vintner family and was, 
on this account, called Khammar. Barani is very critical of his low 
family status. Ibn-i Battuta saw him as a tax-collector at Amroha but 
subsequently he was appointed governor of Malwa. No convert from 
Hinduism had a better career in the service of the Delhi sultanat than 
Qawamul Mulk Maqbul. He belonged to the Hindu nobility of 
Warangal; the Sultan converted him to Islam, found him eificient in 
spite of his illiteracy, and saw to his promotion. He held various 
posts, including in succession the governorships of Multan, Badaun 
and Gujarat. When the Sultan died, Maqbul was working at Delhi as 
the naib wazir of the whole empire.' Some members from the ruling 
Hindu families were also included in this category. The sons of the 
Rai of Kampila, who embraced Islam or were brought up as Musal- 
mans, belonged to this group. The Sultan had great confidence in 
them and had, as we have seen, put one of them in charge of the 
supply of his drinking water. This element of the nobility continued 
to enjoy the confidence of the Sultan tliroughout his reign. 

(3) Foreigners: 

Muhammad bin Tughluq showed extraordinary consideration for 
foreigners and admitted them to the highest ranks in his administra¬ 
tion. ‘One of the habits of the emperor of India, Sultan Abul Mujahid 
Muhammad Shah,* remarks Ibn-i Battuta, ‘is to love foreigners and to 
honour them by specially ^pointing them as governors and high 
officers. Most of his special officers, chamberlains, ministers, judges and 
brothers-in-law are foreigners. He has issued orders that in his domi¬ 
nions foreigners should be addressed as dizza. And dizza (excellent) 
has consequently become a proper name for them.’29l This group of 
foreign officers could not be employed indiscriminately in every part of 
the country, because its knowledge of local problems was limited; but 
on judicial posts or posts in charity departments it could function better. 
Ibn-i Battutas hostile criticism of the Sultan and his policies shows 
that this element did not remain uninfluenced by local pressures and 

291 Behla, 4. Ibn-i Battuta is supported by Shihabuddin al Umari and Ziyauddin 
Barani. 
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prejudices, but by and large it was cooperative and loyal to the 
Sultan. 

(4) Members of Religious Families: 

One of the experiments of Muhammad bin Tughluq was to enlist 
some members of religious families in his administration. As discussed 
elsewhere,292 his argument was that during the time of the Pious 
Caliphs the learned and the pious had rendered similar ser\'ices to 
the state. The analogy was wrong because circumstances had 
completely changed; and the training required for religion and the 
administration was so radically different that any attempt to appoint 
to executive offices people who had been trained for theolog)' or 
mysticism, but were ignorant of war and administration, was bound 
to lead to disaster. Shaikh Mu'izziiddin, son of Shaikh Alauddin of 
Ajudhan, who was appointed governor of Gujarat at a very critical 
juncture, was killed by the insurgents.293 Shaikli Imaduddin, a brother 
of Shaikh Ruknuddin Abul Path of Multan, fought against Bahram 
Aiba and was killed.294 Saivyid Kamaluddin Amir Kirmani was taken 
in the army.295 Shaikh Shiliabuddin, a well-known saint of Dellii, was 
appointed head of the diwanul-mustakhraj —the department for the 
realization of arrears from revenue officials. These arrears used to he 
extorted by ‘means of bastindo and tortures’296 and none could he 
more unsuitable for the office than the scion of a mystic famil\\ 
Obviously, this element could not make its mark in the administration 
and slowly drifted out of the political forum. 

(5) Afghans: 

Some Afghan families also succeeded in securing high posts in die 
administration of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Malik Makh and Malik 
Shahu Lodi Afghan were eminent maliks and Barani specifically 
mentions their names in die list of Muhammad bin Tughluq's 
officers.297 It appears that these Afghans did not cooperate with him 
and their rebellions created a serious problem. 

(6) The Sadah amirs: 

The character and position of these amirs has already been 
discussed. 

292 See Nizami, Salatin-4 DdlU Kay Mazhabi Rujhanat, 366. 

293 Barani, Firuz Shalii, 518. 

294 nehla, 97. 

295 Siyand Adlya, 215. 

296 ReMa, 87. 

207 Firuz Shahi, 454-55 
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(7) llhuJtt Officers: 


Under Muhammad bin Tughluq a large number of Hindus were 
appointed to important posts in the administration. The Chunar298 
inscription refers to a Hindu wazir of the Sultan, Sai Raj. The naib 
wazir of the Deccan was also a Hindu, Dhara by namc.299, The 
governorship of Sehwan was entiiisted to Ratan. Bhiran Rai was 
ap}iointcd governor of Gul])aiga and tlie iqta of Kohir was assigned 
to him. 'I’ho introduction of this Hindu element in the charmed circle 


of the bureaucracy was resented by the old families, who had vested 
interests and disliked any encroachment on their privileges. The 
Sehwan rebellion and the iel)cllion of Mi Shah Nathu were inspired 
by this discontent. It is signilicant that while Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had to face a number of rebellions organized by his Muslim officers, 
there was no insurrection of the Hindu officers in his services. 


Taken as a whole these seven elements, whatever their individual 


utilit}^ and significance, could not pull on together, and the governing 
class of Muhammad bin Tughluq lacked that homogeneity of spirit 
and outlook which was so necessary for the successful implementation 
of his policies and projects. 


208 JAHB isafl. V, n.12 

209 Piruz Shahi, 501, 
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ELECTION; MARCH TO DELHl^ 

When Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq died on 20 March 1351 (21 
Muharram a.h. 752) on the east bank of the Indus some eighteen 
karohs from Thatta after an illness of some ten days, the men and 
women in his camp, about two hundred thousands, according to 
Barani, knew two things for certain—the deceased Sultan had left no 
son and he had appointed no successor.2 

For educated persons in the camp, whether civil or military, the 
situation was extremely delicate, which if not properly handled could 
lead to a war of succession. Under the general conventions of Muslim 
monarchies, the new sultan had to be elected by the high officers and 
other leading men from among the members of the royal family. 
But only a part of these ‘notables’ were in the camp. The officers of 
the central government at Delhi could not be ignored. Then there 
were the governors of the provinces, whose active assent was also 
necessary, if the peaceful accession of the new ruler was to be assured. 
What saved the situation was the general conviction, to which Barani 
refers, that the only member of Tughluq Shah’s family who deserved 
to be considered was Kamaluddin Firuz, son of Tughluq’s younger 
brother, Malik Rajab, who had also been the third highest officer of 
,the late Sultan. 

Immediately after the Sultan’s death, his high officers arranged 
with Altun Bahadur, the commander of the Mongols whom Amir 
Qazghan, the ruler of Trans-Oxiana, had sent to help the late Sultan, 
by such payment as they could manage, that his men would remain 
at a distance from the royal camp. 21 March was spent in mourning. 


1 Barani, 531-48; Aiif, 36-88, Mubarak ShoM, 118-22; Dr. Biyazul Islam, Professor 
of History, Karachi, typed Ph.D. thesis on Firuz Shah. 

2 Isami’s statement, made during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, to the 
efFect that he lacked all human feelings because he had no son, must be considered 
conclusive on the issue (433). 

Barani, trying to please Firuz Shah, declares that he had a claim on the basis of 
all the three counts that mattered—^nomination by his predecessor, unchallengeable 
personal qualifications and election by the ‘notables'. But if Firuz had been nominated, 
the nobles would have asked him to ascend the throne and take charge before the 
leaderless mardi of two harassing days, to which Barani refers in detail; also if Sultan 
Muhammad had nominated a successor, there would be no sense in Khudawandzada’s 
claim for her son. 
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After performing tlie riles of siyyum^ on the morning of 22 March 
the leaderless army started in utter confusion for Siwistan, marching 
on the east side of the river. On that day, Nauroz Kargan, a son-in- 
law of Tarmshirin Khan, who had been promoted by the late Sultan 
in the service of the Delhi empire, decided to rejoin his own people 
and invited the Mongols to attack the leaderless army. The Mongol 
attacks on 24 and 25 March were very severe, and on one occasion ft 
was with difficulty that the ladies of the royal harani and tlie imperial 
treasures were saved from falling into tlieir hands. Meanwhile the 
Thattians were attacking the marching army from the south. 

Two days’ experience of anarchic marching convinced all con¬ 
cerned tliat they could Qot proceed further without an imam or 
leader. There was a consensus of opinion in favour of Kamaluddiu 
Firuz, but Khudawandzada, tlie sister of the late Sultan, wanted lier 
son, Dawar Malik, to be elected. Malik Saifuddin Khuja was sent to 
give her a scolding, but he went beyond his commission and promised 
the office of amir-i hajib to Dawar Malik, and this promise was not 
kept. Firuz Shah, on his part, showed real reluctance in accepting 
the most dangerous post then available, but Tatar Khan, the captured 
child of a Mongol prince whom Tughliiq Shah had adopted and 
educated, closed the argument by catching hold of Firuz’s arm and 
threatening to enthrone him by force. Firuz Shah asked for time to 
say two rakats (genuflections) of prayer and thtMi ascended the throne 
with the royal robes over his mourning dress. He then mounted an 
elephant and proceeded to his cousin, Khudawandzada, who as a 
sign of her acceptance of his accession, embraced him and placed the 
royal kulah (hat), valued at one lakh of tankas, over his head (24 
March). 

AJBf, whose ancestors had been connected with the Tughh’q 
family since the days of Alauddin Klialji, gives us an account of the 
marriage of Firuz’s father and the early life of Firuz. When Malik 
Tughluq was governor of Dipalp\ir, AJif’s great-grandfather, Malik 
Shihab Afif, was his subordinate in charge of Abohar district. Tughluq 
had two younger brothers, Sipah Salar Rajab and Abu Bakr. 
Whether Chiyasuddin Tughluq was the son of a Jat woman has not 
been proved or disproved. But he wanted a Hindu lady of status for 
Rajab, and was told that Bibi Nala (or Naila), the daughter of Rai 
Ranmal Bhatti, was the best match he could find. But when the pro¬ 
posal was sent to the Rai, he refused it with indignation. Shihab Afif 
advised Tughluq to proceed to the Rais territory and demand arrears 

3 The siyyum, performed on the diird day after the bmial, consists in reading the 
Quran for the sake of the dead and praying for his salvation. The time aftor the 
morning prayer is generally preferred. 
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of tribute from the Rai aud Iiis muqaddams. This threw the Rai*s 
family into distress, but after two or three da}'s the }'Oung lady, much 
to the Rai’s relief, decided to accept the offer. ‘Send me to them*, she 
said, 'think that one of } oiir daughters has been seized by the 
Mongols.' Kamaluddin Firuz was born in a.ii. 709 (1309-10) but he 
was only seven years old when Malik Rajah died, and Tughluq 
promised the weeping young widow tliat he would treat Firuz as his 
own son. Tin's promise was nobly kept. 

Rajah I(‘lt two other sons, (^liitbuddin and Ibrahim, by other 
\vives, bul Firuz look precedence on account of his mother. When 
Sultan Muliauunad ascended the throne, Firuz had reached the age 
of eighte(‘n: Sultan Muhammad kept his fathers promise and ga\'e 
Fimz a thorough training in all the ei^'il departments of the govern¬ 
ment—state polic)% administration, account-keeping, appointments, 
etc. Firuz held the office of amir-i hajih or harhek, but the Sidtan 
assigned to him many duties unconnected with his offict;. The Sultan 
was a faddist for (*ificienc\' and Firuz ^^'as certainK overworked. 


‘Amir-i Hajibl Tomorrow is Id’, the Sultan would remark, and Firuz 
had to make all necessary arrangements in the short time at his dis¬ 
posal. Afif would have ns belie\c that the Sultan’s real object was to 
give Firuz a thorough training, IJnt though Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was a professional soldier, he put Firuz to no military duties and 
even complained of his being too foml of hunting. Firuz obeved his 
Sultan-cousin knadh' and laithfulK', and rttained the greatest possible 
affection for him after his death. Afif, who saw him frequently, states 
that Firuz Shah had a white complexion with a prominent nose and 
a broad beard, and was medium in height and weight. 

Persons who saw Firuz Shah ascend the throne at the mature age 
of forty-five lunar years could hardly Innc predicted that he would 
gi\e India lhirl\ -eighl ^'cars of peace, the c hief features of which 
would bc'—fa) cheaji prices and high wagc‘s, (b) no famines and no 
epidemics, (c*) no serious foreign invasion, (d) no rebellions or serious 
intcnnal tensions, (e) onc^ attempt to assassinate the Sultan and somcj 
attempts to poison him, but no serious intrigues and no danger of a 
palace re\’()lution at any time. Conct*rning the other side of the pic¬ 
ture, the chief feature; of Firuz's administration was that it gave 
sc'curity to all depending upon the govc'rnmcnt—to the members of 
the royal family, who for the first and last time in medieval Indian 
history stood in no danger from the occupant of the throne, and to 
all the employees of the; state, high and low, who wc’re guaranteed 
that their offices would go to their sons and who, in practice, found 
that the government would only r*\ercise a formal snj^ervision ov<*r 
their accounts. 
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If the Insha of Ain-i Mahru is any guide to the professions of the 
age, all government officers prided thcinsehcs on the fact that tlicy 
injured no human beings; they only plundered the slate and the 
reign of Fimz Shah is perhaps the greatest age of con-uplion in the 
whole histoiT of medieval India. Fimz Sliah was a man of average 
intelligence but of great and Aaried experience. lie was not a weak 
man but neither was he of tlie stuff of Avhieh despots are made. The 
reasons for liis failure and sueeess ean be pul iu one simple sentence: 
lie injected into the JiUleoinf, but nccessenj, iihSlUntionfi of the despo- 
tic Mufdini nwnarchif the piineiplcs of the (dnran, of the FropheCs 
leachinffs and of the hunianitij common to all peoples- and all reli¬ 
gions, which were cjuile incompatible with the basic piinciplcs of 
that monarchy, lie prided himself on tin' fact that the prestige ol 
his government was not onlv maintained but increased without tin? 
use of ‘fear and terror’. It could do so during his reign, but after him 
ev'crything would eollaps(“, Firuz was not ignorant of what was 
happening; Ik* saw but overlooked as a matter of poliev. It was not 
in his nature to be cruel and despotic; and for a man of his character 


and capacity no other policy was possible. 

On the day after his aee( ssion tlie army marc hed in pro})er order. 
Three days later he was in a position to send a contingent, which 
defeated and drove awav the Vlongols and set free tlie Indians they 
hiid captured. The Thattians also retired. At* Siuislan, wliere the 
arm^■ slopped for a week or more, the* Fridax Khntba was read in 
Firuz Shah’s name for tlie first, time. The most important state func¬ 
tion was to inform the eonntr\' of Firuz Shah's aec'c'ssion. For this 


purpose, first, a gcMicral proclamation was issued for circulation in 
the whole c'onntrx’; sc'condlv, s|)eeial messengers with robes of 
honour wctc .sent to important officers. In particuhir, Saixyid Alaud- 
din Rasuldar and Malik Saifuddin shahna-i pil were sent to Khwaju-i 
[alum at Dcdhi. Foreigners from Muslim eountric's, whom the late 
Sultan had eollceted together, were given such presents as was 
possible and rcHpiesied to leave lor their homelands. Firuz appointed 
his step-brother, Ibrahim, as amir-i hajib or barbek, and his slave, 
Bashir, as ariz~i mamalik with the title of Tinadul Mulk. ‘The bodv of 


the late Sultan had been put in a coffin which, with the ro\al chatr 
mounted on it, was placed on the back of an ek'phanl aiid taken to 
Delhi with the army.* Barani is probahK^ right in stating that at 
Siwistan and throughout his march, Firuz won over religious people 
by calling on mystics of distinction, praving at the tombs of saints 
and restoring the land-grants of the learnc'd and the pious. 

The* arm\' procc'cded lo Bhakkar and llu'ucc lo Ucluh. Socui iiflcr 
starting from Uchch Firuz received information of the ‘rebellion’ of 
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Khwaja-i Jahan, the wazir, at Delhi. He had on 1 April 1351 (3 Safar 
A.H. 752) placed a boy of six on the throne with the title of Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, declared him to be the son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and sent messages to all important officers asking them to 
accept the boy-king. Firuz kept the information secret till he had 
reached Multan, where the matter could be properly discussed and 
the army kept pacified. But when the facts were revealed, all officers 
present asked with one voice: ‘Sultan Muhammad had only a 
daughter, who was born in the reign of Tughluq Shah; he had no 
son; how, then, has Ahmad Ayaz found a son for him?’ 

REBELLION OF KIIWAJA-I JAHAN AHMAD AYAZ 

'Ahmad Ayaz, the wazir, had reached the age of eighty-four; he 
was a mere civilian and had never shot an arrow or mounted a 
troublesome horse.’ Why should such a man embark on a hopeless 
rebellion when the amirs and the army had accepted Firuz Shah? 
Afif admits that people in general believed that Alimad Ayaz had 
rebelled after hearing of the election of Firuz Shah, but affirms that 
this opinion was not correct. On the basis of his own investigations 
and of whar he had heard from Kishwar Khan, son of Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan, Afif gives the following account of what happened. 
Khwaja-i Jahan had a confidential slave, Malih Tutun, whom he had 
sent to Sultan Muhammad. Tutun left the army-camp when it was 
being plundered by the Mongols and gave the following report to 
Khwaja-i Jahan at Delhi: ‘Sultan Muhammad is dead; the Mongols 
have attacked the main market and plundered it; the whereabouts of 
Firuz and Tatar Khan are not known; and it is not certain whether 
they haye fallen into the hands of the Mongols or haye been killed.’ 
Khwaja-i Jahan wept both for Sultan Muhammad and Firuz. ‘There 
was’, Afif assures us, ‘a great affection between Khwaja-i Jahan and 
Firuz Shah—such affection that no third person could come in between 
them; the wife of Khwaja-i Jahan used to call Firuz Shah her son and 
did not obserye ptirdah from him.’ So believing that Firuz Shah was 
dead, ‘Khwaja-i Jahan took an initiative (ijtihad) and placed the boy 
on the throne.’ This initiative proved to be an error, but most of the 
officers at Delhi seem to have agreed with him at the time.4 

Now the plan of putting a minor on the throne as a temporary 
measure and removing him afterwards was a well-known trick of the 
middle ages; with a minor on the throne, a regent {naib-i mamUikat) 
elected by the nobles could act with full or absolute powers and the 
machine of the state kept working. Still Khwaja-i Jahan had acted 

'4 Habib fic Afsar, PdiHcd Theory of the Delhi SuUanat, ltS9-60. 
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too hastily; without waiting for further and more reliable evidence, 
he had taken upon himself the very grave responsibility of putting a 
boy of unknown paternity on the throne barely ten days after Sultan 
Muhammad's death. Secondly, when messengers conveying the news 
of Firuz Shah’s accession reached Delhi, the majority of the high 
officers, led by the naib wazir, Malik Maqbul Qawamul Midk, vowed 
allegiance to the new Sultan and informed him of the fact in their 
confidential letters.® Khwaja-i Jahan should also have vowed allegi¬ 
ance to the new Sultan and sent ‘the boy’ to him as a token of his 
loyalty. Whether this would have saved him from destruction may 
be doubted, but his action would have been technically correct. But 
instead of confessing his error, Khwaja-i Jahan pursued three contra¬ 
dictory policies. Firstly, he prepared for war. There was little money 
in the treasury; so he had to sell the gold and silver plate and the 
precious jems of the state. But all he could collect was 20,000 unreli¬ 
able and inexperienced horsemen. Secondly, (according to the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi) he also attempted fruitless negotiations. 
Firuz’s reply was flat—If Khwaja-i Jahan submitted, he would be 
forgiven. Tf the late Sultan had a son’, Firuz declared, ‘it could not 
have been kept a secret from me and no one could have nurtured 
him with more affection and family feeling.’ Lastly, he was always 
thinking of submission and expected Firuz Shah to forgive him for 
the sake of old days; even if the worst was to happen, he was a dis¬ 
ciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliva and would know how to die. 

On Thursday 23 August 1351 (29 Jamadi II a.h. 751) the naib wazir, 
Qawamul Mulk, along witli Amir-i Azam Qatbugha fled from Delhi 
and joined the Sultan at Agroha, a place near which the city of 
Fathabad was constructed later. It was a fortunate day for Firuz; his 
son, Fath Khan, was born on that day; also on the same day (accord¬ 
ing to the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi) news was brought to him that three of 
his officers—Malik Neki Sardawatdar, Malik Bahram Ghazni and 
Malik Nawa—^had at last succeeded in putting tlie rebel, Taghi, to 

5 The rift among the nobles at Delhi could only have occurred after the acc^sion 
of Firuz Shah was known. According to the Mubarak Shahi (120) the following officers 
preferred to follow the Khwaja-i Jahan—Malik Nathu, who was appointeil hajib-i khas, 
Azam Malik Husamuddin, Shaikhzada Bustami, Malik Hasan Multani and Malik 
Husamuddin Adhak. 

The officers who, in addition to Qawamul Mulk, sent confidential letters of loyalty 
to Firuz Shah are listed as follows—Sharful Mulk, Malik Dilan, Amir Qatbugha, 
Malik Khaljin, Malik Hasan amir-t rmran, Qazi-i Misr, Khwaja Bahauddin Thelcara, 
Malik Muntakhab BaUdu and Malik Badruddin Butahari. 

Some names in the first list are given by Barani; Mubarak ShM does not quote 
any auffiority for the second list, but some officers in this list are found holding offices 
under Firuz. 
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death. Firuz’s position had been getting stronger since he had left 
Multan. The population at large, includinc the Hindu rais, accepted 
him. Mahmud Bek, governor of Sunara, luuidawandzada Qawamud- 
diu and Ainul Mulk Mahru from Multan reached his camp at various 
places, and at Dipalpur he was joined by thirty-six rais. At Ajudhan 
he prayed at tlie tomb of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar, and at 
Sarsati (tho modem Sirsa), which Afif puts as 90 karohs from Delhi, 
the grocers and bankers presented him with sc\’cral laklis of tankas. 
Firuz badly needed the money for his soldiers, but he would only 
accept it as a loan and ordered Bashir to see to its repayment after 
reaching Dcllii. At Hansi he made the mistake of calling on the 
famous mystic, Shaildi Qutbuddiii Munawwar, at the w'rong time— 
that is, just when the Shaikli had come out of his house and was 
going to the Friday prat er—and got a well-deserved reprimand. 

Kliwaja-i Jahan decided to submit; starting after the Friday 
prayer next day (14 August), he reached the royal camp at Dhanswa, 
the next stage after Agroha. Here, after the manner of criminals who 
are offering themselves to justice, Khwaja-i Jahan, with a skull cap 
instead of a pagree or turban on his head and with a sword tied to 
his neck, took his stand among the ha jibs (attendants) at Firuz Shah's 
afternoon court. 

Finiz desired to forgive Khwaja-i Julian and to appoint him to the 
post of wazir again. But his design was definitely vetoed by his officers. 
It is a safe surmise that one of the chief topics discussed by the high 
officers during their long march must have been the policy of the lat(j 
Sultan and the relation of the officers and the crown. Firuz Shah had 
till now only made two high appointments; all other officers were men 
of Sultan Muhammad’s regime, whom Firuz had confirmed. They had 
served the late Sultan lo)'ally, but one and all they were determined 
that liis despotic ways should not be continued, and that the high 
officers must regain their privilege of advising the Sultan. There had 
been too many tensions, too many rebellions, too much bloodshed. 
They were united in demanding that Khwaja-i Jahan as the greatest 
representative of the old regime must be destroyed. Coming to Fimz’s 
court, they requested for an audience tlu'ough Bashir, the minister of 
war. Since Bashir had been brought up as a slave by Firuz, he could 
act as their mouthpiece without any misunderstanding. When Firuz 
Shah admitted them, they showed excessive reverence: ‘The Ilaj was 
binding on every' Muslim; they wanted his permission to go on the 
sacred pilgrimage. Small faults, like revenue offences, may' be pardoned, 
but not treason.’ The term llaj meunt everything but the real pilgrim¬ 
age; officers could pai'.ilvse the government by simultaneous resigna¬ 
tions or by refusal to oliey orders; it also implied possibility of rebellion. 
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‘Firuz Shah\ says Afif, ‘was intelligent enough to understand tliat 
unanimously and with one voice they were demanding the destruction 
of Khwaja-i Jahan. He became pale with excessive thought and 
caution/ The meeting probably ended with the formula ‘that the king 
would take thought ol it’. Firuz reflected on the matter for several 
days. During tlie reigns of Iltutmish, Balban, Alauddin or Sultan 
Muhammad, the nobles would not have ventured to behave like this. 
And if they did, the leaders would have been pul)liel\' exeeiited 
and the rest terrorized into abject submission. But Firuz may also 
have reflected that many rulers of Delhi, like Aram Shah and the 
successors of Iltutmish, had been elected and destroyed bv the nobles. 
For the present he had no alternative but to yield; but as soon as 
possible, he had to frame a poliev that would prevent the conflict of 
the officers and the crown, Finiz summoned Bashir and asked him 
to inform the officers confid<*utialK that they could deal with Kliwaja-i 
Jahan as they liked. The officers informed Khwa]a*i Jahan on behalf 
of the Sultan that the iqia of Samana had been assigned to him. But 
they also sent behind him Mahmud B(*k Sher Khan. ‘Ho has been sent 
to destroy me’, Khwaja-i Jahan said, and decided to anUcipate the 
event. lie pul on the kulah (cap) and dastar (turban) he had received 
from Shaikh Nizamuddin Auli) a, recited two rakafs of prayer and 
then, after he had put his forehead on the ground and was reciting 
the ‘Oath of Affirmation’, a kindly friend, wh»m he had requested 
to do so, t(w)k a sharp sword and cut ofl“ his head. 

The road to Dellii was now clear. Firuz established himself in the 
royal palace in Rajab (August-September 1351). Barani assures us 
that the death penalty was only inflicted on four or five persons—Malik 
Nathu Sondhar, Hasan (Multani), Ilusam Adliak, and two slaves of 
Alimad Ayaz—^but the innocent members of their families were not 
injured. Shaikhzada Bustami, who was a brother-in-law of the late 
Sultan, was asked to leave the country. 

FI a s T administrative a c 1 s and reforms 

Fiiuz’s entry into Delhi was celebrated for twenty-one days and 
this period was observed during all future celebrations. But the Sultan 
had to attend to urgent work immediately. The ‘reforms’ or adminis¬ 
trative and legislative measures of the reign arc not dated, but in some 
cases the sequence is clear and in other cases it will be convenient to 
follow the order of our authorities. 

(i) Washing of the Loan-Registers : 

Khwaja Faklir Shadi, the majmuadar of accounts in the wizarat 
(or finance department), had kept his papers in order. His registers 
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and lists, according to Afif, gave the names of all persons to whom 
the late Sultan had advanced loans {sondhar) amounting to two crores 
of tankas, and also die names of persons to whom Khwaja-i Jahan had 
given the cash, gold and silver plate and the precious jems of the state. 
As in duty bound, Fakhr Shadi placed the lists in the hands of Firuz 
Shah. Firuz Shah was perplexed and consulted Qawamul Mulk. ‘There 
is widespread distress and want’, Qawamul Mulk remarked, ‘it is, 
therefore, inadvisable to attempt the recovery of the loans; not a copper 
coin will be really recovered and the only result of the attempt to 
recover will be badnamh He suggested, further, that all these registers 
should be washed away before the royal durbar in the presence of the 
old and the young’. The Sultan accepted the advice and the registers 
were duly washed in water to assure all concerned that the claims of 
the state had been cancelled. Many dishonest persons at Delhi, who 
had spent away the money loaned to them for rehabilitating agricul¬ 
ture, were satisfied. 

(ii) Appointment of Malik Maqbul Qawamul Mulk as Wazir : 

On the same day Malik Maqbul was appointed wazir. The farman 
of appointment is general in character; it asks all officers to obey him 
but does not declare the post to be hereditary .6 His full titles and 
name as given by the fartnan were—‘Masnad-i A’ali Ulugh Qutlugh 
Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan Maqbul’. 

Afif gives the following account of his early career. ‘The Khan-i 
Jahan was from Telang and his name before his conversion to Islam 
was Kannu (flower). He was a man of the greatest honour in his own 
community and had a position of distinction before the Rai of Telang. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq captured the Rai and sent him to Delhi, but 
the Rai died on the way. Khan-i Jahan came obediently to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and recited the ‘Oath of Affirmation’ {kalima). The Sultan 
gave him the name of Maqbul (Accepted) and treated him with favour. 
Later on, when the Sultan saw all signs of intelligence and wisdom in 
Khan-i Jalian, he appointed him naib wazir for the city of Delhi and 
opened the door of promotion to him. When Khan-i Jahan sealed a 
document, his name was inscribed as follows—^‘Maqbul, the slave of 
Muhammad Tughluq’. Though the distinguished wazir did not know 
how to read and write, still he was the wisest of men and through his 
wisdom he adorned the capital of the empire. The title of Qawamul 
Mulk was given to him during his earl)' career. The governorship of 

6 Insha-i MaJmi, 8-11 (No. 2). The only reason for incorporating a few fartmns 
in this collection and a few forms, with the names left blank, seems to have been that 
they were drafted by Ain-i Mahrn. 
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Multan was assigned to him and later on he was appointed naib wazir 
of the empire; Imwaja-i Jahan was the wazir of Sultan Muhammad. 

‘Khan-i Jahan, as naib wazir, made laws and regulations and put 
the department of revenue in perfect order. The governors of the 
provinces had not much fear of Khwaja-i Jahan but they stood in 
mortal dread of Khan-i Jahan. If Khwaja-i Jahan wanted the governor 
of a territory to be severely treated, he handed him over to Khan-i 
Jahan; and the latter treated him with excessive sternness in accord¬ 
ance with the regulations. Also when Khwaja-i Jahan, a religious man, 
retired from the diwan (for his devotions), Khan-i Jahan sat in his 
place; he dealt severely with the governors and collected plenty of 
cash and commodities for the royal treasury. Khwaja-i Jalian had 
nothing but the title of wazir; all the work of the diwan-i icizarat 
(revenue ministry) was carried on through the experience and 
intelligence of Khan-i Jahan.T 

Concerning his work as wazir, Alif writes: Tn accordance with 
the traditions of the great wazirs, Khan-i Jahan sat before the pillow 
of his office every day; he carefully investigated the accounts of the 
governors and other officers and realized the share of the treasury. The 
income and expenditure of the treasury were placed dail}^ before him. 
He insisted and reinsisted that money beyond reckoning should be 
daily put into the treasury. If on any day the money received by the 
treasury was not sufficient, he would be cxtremoly harsh towards all 
his officers and would go without food owing to his thoughtfulness 
and anxiety. “The stability of the government”, he would say on such 
occasions, “depends upon the treasury'. If there is not enough money 
in the treasury, or if the money is improperly spent, the foundations 
of the government will be shaken. If, God forbid, the treasury of a far¬ 
sighted king becomes empty owing to any cause, the maintenance of 
the government becomes impossible.” For this reason the wazir was 
bent on collecting treasures night and day.’8 Khan-i Jahan, as wazir, 
collected a haram of two thousand slave-girls and had plenty of 
children. Firuz made him an annual grant of eleven thousand tankas 
for every son and five thousand tankas for every daughter. 

Khan-i Jahan seems to have taken no part in the demand for the 
destruction of his predecessor. Firuz Shah, who must have known 
him intimately during the late reign, decided to appoint him wazir 
soon after. Till Khan-i Jahan’s death in 1368-69 (a.u. 770), the Sultan 
and the wazir acted in the closest cooperation with each other. 
Khan-i Jahan carried on the day-to-day administration of the country 

7 Afif, 394-96; translated in Habib and Afsar, PoJiticul Theory of the Dellu 
Sultanat, 168. 

8 AM, 397-98; translated in Pditied Theory, 166-67. 
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and acted as a buffer between the king and the bureaucracy. He 
worked hard, bore many insults of the nobles with patience and saw 
to it that the Sultan’s dignity and honour were maintained. Firuz, 
on his part, allowed the wazir to enjoy many privileges which had 
been royal monopolies in the past. Both showed the greatest possible 
regard for the other in public. ‘The real king of DeUii’, Firuz Shah 
used to say, ‘is Azam-i I In may un Khan-i Jahan.’ But Khan-i Jab an 
never forgot his position. The Sultan’s favour had made him rich and 
he could afford to be personally incorruptible, but he knew that his 
power had no foundation except in the Sultan’s favour. He was sternly 
loyal and there was no question of his not referring anv important 
matter to the Sultan or evading his orders. The policy of the state was 
a matter for the Sultan but he would give duo weight to the wazir’s 
advice. 

(iii) Prohihilinn of Bloodshed and Toil me-. 

Ziyauddin Barani says that the first gieat factor which contributed 
to the stability of Finiz Shah’s government was the prohibition of 
siyasat. In his Fata wad Jahandaii Barani explains that sUjasat origi¬ 
nally meant ‘putting things right’ but was used in his time generally 
for the infliction of the death penalty. The matter is clarified in a 
small booklet, the FuUdiat of Firuz Shah, which, according to the 
Tahaqat-i Akhari, was an inscription put up by Firuz Shah on an 
octagonal tower inside the Jama Mosque of Firuzabach the internal 
evidence of the work clearly reveals that it was meant for a purely 
Sunni Muslim audience with the artisans forming a majority.^ 

‘First, in past times much Muslim blood lias bc'cn shod, and 
varieties of tortures have b('en used, such as cutting hands, feet, 
ears and noses, plucking the eyes, pouring molten lead down the 
throats of men, breaking the bones of hands, fec>t and chests bv' 
strokes of iron nails, burning (living) men in fire, flax ing alive, thrash¬ 
ing by whips with iron nails, cutting a man into two with a saw and 
other kinds of mutilations. God strengthened nu' heart and I resolved 
in gratitude for His favours that no Muslim blood shall be shed 
without just cause or excuse, that there shall he no tortures, and that 
no human beings shall be mutilated 

9 Hodlvala, Studies, 3S9-40. .\fif (20) says lhat this inscription was in the 
Kushak-i Nuziil before the dorhar of the city of Firuzabad, hut this is probably an 
error. Firuz Shah put up many inscriptions abotit his liunting feats, etc. possibly (as 
Afif guesses) because he could not find a proper historian for his reign after Barani’s 
death. The Hindus would not care much about what was said against them in 
Persian inside a mosquei, but the Shias and other non-Sunnis would certainly he 
interested in destroying the Sultan’s inscription of which the Futuhat is a copy. 

10 Persian text, edited by Professor S. A. Bashid, Aligarh, 1954, 
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Hie punishment of crimes had for centuries been a function of 
state law. Since the shariat did not recognize monarchy, it prescribed 
no punishment for treason or crimes against the king, liliese barbarous 
measures were taken mostly against rebels and persons from whom 
state dues had to be realized. The reference to Musalmans is relevant 
insofar as they were almost the only offenders with reference to these 
two crimes. ‘All these harsh things were done’, Finiz continues, ‘so 
that the affairs of the government may be put right by injecting fear 
and terror into the hearts of the people. Owing to Divine kindness in 
the reign of this weak person, these terroristic severities have been 
replaced by mildness, kindness and affection. The f(‘ar and prestige 
of the government has increased in the hearts of the people without 
resorting to the death-penalty, flogging and the infliction of pain 
through torturcs.’ll 

With reference to their non-political crimes the Musalmans wei'e 
to be punished in accordance with the judgements of the ejazis, and 
Afif assures us that Firuz was relentless in the punishment of tliefts 
and murders. Firuz Shah’s abolition of torture is to be approved, but 
unfortunately he put nothing in its place for political offences. So 
embezzlers of public revenue went unpunished. Imprisonment as a 
universal form of punishment would have been the proper remedy, 
but a national system of state-prisons is not contemplated by the 
Muslim scriptures and had not been evolved Ijy stale law. It has 
come to us from the West and is the result of Benthamite reforms 
during the nineteenth century. 

(iv) Deeds of Forgiveness for Sultan Muhammad i 

Both Firuz and Khan-i Jahan had been favoured and promoted 
by the late Sultan. They wanted to manifest their great respect for 
him and also to make it clear that their policy would be different. 
Tlie following lines of the Futiihat, therefore, require no comment. 
‘Further, God in His kindness has enabled this sinful creature by 
payment of money on behalf of the late Sultan to get deeds of satis¬ 
faction concerning the receipt of compensations (istirza), duly wit¬ 
nessed, from the heirs of all persons who, according to Divine destiny, 
had been put to death during the reign of the; late king, Sultan 
Muhammad, my master, leader and patron, and also from those per¬ 
sons who had been deprived of their eyes, noses, hands and feet. 
These letters of good-will {khushnudi), placed in a box, were put at 
the head of the cenotaph of the late Sultan (Mav God hallow his 
grave!) in the Darul Aman; so that the grace of God may draw my 

11 For a contemjiorary disaission of punishmeat lor political offences, see Habib 
and Afsar, Political Theory, 55-63, (Advice XIII of Barani*s Fatavoa-i Jahandari). 
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master and patron in His mercy and with His favours reconcile these 
people to my patron.'i2 When the Sirat-i Firttz Shahi was written in 
1370-71 (a.h. 772) this box was still there. 

(v) Taxation according to Production : 

According to Barani, the second factor that contributed to the 
stability of Firuz Shah's government was the order that khiraf (land- 
tax) and jizya (other taxes) be levied according to produce {bar 
hukm-i hasil). 

It must be clearly understood that according to the shariat books 
of the middle ages the jizya meant a personal tax on a non-Muslim 
for remaining a non-Muslim. But by Barani, Amir Kliusrau, Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya and others, the term jizya is used to mean any 
tax, which is not a land-tax. In a story related by Shaikh Nizamuddin 
and recorded by Amir Hasan, a tax-collector asks a Muslim mystic, 
who had brought virgin land under his plough: ‘Either show me a 
miracle or pay the jiztja\ Jizya in the sense of the medieval shariat 
has not been levied in India except by Aurangzeb. When a medieval 
writer talks of the jizya as being levied on non-Muslims, he is con¬ 
fusing the shariat-seme of the term with its actual meaning during 
the middle ages in India as a tax, which is not a land-tax. 

‘The income (mahsu)) of the kingdom*, says Afif, ‘was considered 
afresh (az sar bastah)Jl\\e duty of fixing this income was assigned to 
the late Khwaja Husamiiddin junaid. He travelled through the king¬ 
dom for six years and according to the rule of inspection {bar hukm-i 
mushahida) he fixed the income of the whole realm at six crore and 
seventy-five lakhs of tankas. During the forty years^’^ of Firuz Shah*s 
reign this was the total income of the Delhi sultanat.*l4 

Mr. Moreland says that he has not come across the term, ‘rule of 
inspection {hukm-i mushahida), anywhere else in the literature of the 
period. Junaid must have had a large staflF with him and his figures 
were obviously based on a rough estimate. Afif must not be under¬ 
stood to mean that the income of the country did not increase. There 
was an increase in agricultural production and in the income of some 
of the assignees. Junaid had obviously calculated the share of the 
state in terms of tankas and jitals. The governors may have had to 
revise this owing to change in the price of grain. Thus we find Ain-i 
Mahru, governor of Multan, stating at one place that he had ordered 
the assignments of the soldiers to be paid naif in silver and half in 
kind. Later on, while keeping this nile for the ‘old peasants*, he 

12 Vvtuhat, Prof. RaslUd's edition, 16. 

13 Only 33 years of the reign would be left after Junaid’s worfc, 

14 Afif, 04. 
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ordered 'new peasants’ to pay the whole of the state share in the 
grain they prc^uced. But, as Moreland points out, the share of the 
produce taken by the state is not recorded by our authorities any¬ 
where, and this was probably due to the fact that there was no uni¬ 
form rule with reference to the state share of the produce for the 
whole country. 

(vi) Assignment of Land Revenue: 

Afif claims that Firuz Shah was generous in assignments of land 
revenue for livelihood (nan); that he made assignments of 10,000, 
5,000 and 2,000 tankas; and that the whole army was paid by assign¬ 
ments of land revenue {tvajh). This was a peculiar procedure of Firuz 
Shah. The earlier kings of Delhi had not permitted this. ‘Sultan 
Alaiiddin’, he says, ‘declared that a village should not be assigned in 
salary {wajh); there may be 200 or 300 men living in a village and 
they would be under one assignee {wafhdar)-, and if a few assignees 
combined, they could create trouble. For this reason Alaiiddin never 
assigned a village to anyone but paid his whole army in cash.’ Afif 
goes on to declare that Firuz assigned ‘all villages, khatats (districts) 
and towns of the kingdom to the army* and then attributes the finan¬ 
cial survival of kingdom to the fact that Firuz Shah was a saint.^^ 
All this is sheer exaggeration and nonsense. It must be clearly under¬ 
stood that the conventiony or rather the latd, of Firuz Shah’s 
reign was that when land revenue was given on paper to an 
assignee, the government officers in charge of revenue collection 
would only give him one-half of the amount assigned. The collection 
of land revenue continued to he a function of the state. Further, these 
assignments must have been made in ‘tankas’ and ‘fitals’; so with the 
increase of agrictdtiiral production, the state-half of the land revenue 
woidd keep on increasing. A large number of soldiers were paid in 
cash, as Afif himself admits elsewhere. 16 

Soldiers and military officers to whom assignments were made 
could either go to the villages with their assignment-orders {Ulaqs) 
and there the officers-in-charge would give to them half the amount 
{of cash) specified in the assignment-order, or, in the alternative, they 
could sell the assignment-orders to brokers in the city and get 
one-third of this amount from them. Many brokers became rich hy 
purchasing assignment-orders or ithiqs.i^ The army ofBcers were not 


15 Ibid., 94-96. 

16 Ibid., 220. 

17 Ibid., 296-67. Mr. Moreland was needlessly hesitant aboot the meaning of this 
pa.<(sage. Aln-i Mahru in his Inaha makes it clear that It was he, who as governor, sew 
to the payment of the soldien, half in silver and half In kind (75-76). 
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given administrative charge of the villages. Ain-i Mahru, however, 
gives us one case in which the assignees had illegally taken charge 
of a village on behalf of one Ziyauddin, who was absent owing to 
military service in Lakhnauti. Ain-i Mahru records his serious com¬ 
plaints against them. They even levied the fizya on the Hindus with¬ 
out state authority.18 

Concerning non-military assignments, a clear distinction must be 
made between assignments of land revenue to government officers 
from the villages and territories under their jurisdiction, and assign¬ 
ments to other persons—^mystics, ulama, pensioners, etc. 

There was no provision in Firuz Shah’s system to prevent his 
officers from making enormous fmiunes by overtaxing the peasants 
in lands assigned to them and withholding money due to the state. 
A few of these great fortunes, l)ased on corruption, are recorded In’ 
Afif with great r^ret. 

But it was different with other assignees. Ain-i Mahru tells us 
that three lakhs of tankas (a year) were assigned to various persons 
from the revenues of Multan. He told the assignees that he could put 
to their credit inhabited villages with cultivated and uncultivated 
lands; the assignments from the cultivated lands would suffice for 
their livelihood, and the uncultivated lands would serve to maintain 
their claims. ‘This is possible, but if they demand everything in cash, 
that is quite impossible.' 

The assignment system of Firuz Shah and the official corruption, 
which it shielded, were the two greatest causes of the fall of the 
sultanat. The third greatest cause was the declaring of all offices to be 
hereditary. 

(vii) Hereditary Assignments: 

Afif continues: ‘After Firuz Shah had given the income of the 
whole realm (?) in assignments (wafh) to the army,l9 he made another 
rule: “If an army man died, his office {istiqamat) would go perma¬ 
nently to his son; if he had no son, then to his son-in-law; if he had no 
son-in-law, then permanently to his slave; if he had no slave, then 
permanently to his women.” This rule was maintained throughout the 
forty years of Firuz Shah’s reign.’20 Many years later Firuz issued an 
additional farman to the effect that a soldier who was ‘too old to 
ride’ would be kept in service, but he was to send as his ‘agent’ his 

18 lnshii4 Mahru, No. 28, 62-63. 

19 This, as has been shovm, was absolutely imjx».ssib]e. It is probably a slip of the 
pen. 

20 Afif, 96. Afif admits that Firua reigned for thirty-eight (lunar) yeiurs only, but 
nevertheless repeatedly refers to his reign as covering forty years. 
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son to serve in his place; if he had no son, Uien his son-in-law; and 
if he had no son-in-law, then his slave.21 

Further, while Afif only refers to posts in the army being made 
hereditary, Firuz in his Futuhat claims that he applied this principle 
to all his officers. ‘When a person holding an office {ashah-i shughl) 
died, I transferred his office and its dignities to his son, and die 
status, perquisites and dignities of the office were not reduced in any 

way.’22 

Lastly, if a government employee left more than one son, his_ 
private property would be divided among his heirs after his death, 
but it was for the state to decide, in the case of higher offices at least, 
as to which of his sons would be assigned his office. After these and 
otiier ‘reforms’ to which reference will be made had been imple¬ 
mented, all employees of the state had good reasons for praying for 
Firuz’s long life and good health. lie had given them great guarantees 
but they were sure to lapse after him. 

(viii) Names of Past Kings in the Friday *Khuthd : 

Hitherto only the name of the reigning Sultan was referred to in 
the Friday Khutba (sermon). Firuz directed after his arrival in Delhi 
tliat reference to the following sultans should be made before his 
name in the Friday sermon—Shihabuddin bin Sam, Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, Nasiruddin Mahmud, Ghiyasuddin Balban, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Khalji, Qutbuddin Mubarak, Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
Shah and Muhammad bin Tughluq. The non-inclusion of Qutbuddin 
Aibek is surprising. At the time when Afif composed his work, the 
names of two successors of Firuz—(Nasiruddin) Muhammad bin 
Firuz Shah and Alauddin Sikandar Shah—^liad been added to this list 
in the Friday sermon. 

It was Firuz Shah’s custom to go to see Kliudawandzada, sister 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq, after every Friday prayer. Some time 
before Firuz started on his first Bengal campaign, she and her son 
took advantage of this privilege to attempt his assassination by plac¬ 
ing armed men in the neighbouring rooms and-'at the gate. But Firuz 
Shah was warned, probably by a sign from Khusrau Malik, the lady’s 
second son; he left her room in haste, took his sword from his maternal 
uncle, Rai Bhirhu Bhatti, marched bravely to his own palace and 
ordered Khudawandzada’s residence to be searched. The armed men 
were caught and they confessed. Khudawandzada’s enormous 

21 Afif, 302-3. 

22 Futidtai, Prof. Rashid’s edition, 18 (para 25). It has to be added that in all 
cases referred to by Afif, the high ofiBces, to-which he generally confines himself 
went to the sons of the deceased officers. 
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properties, owing to which she had hoped to put her son on the 
throne, were comscated and she was mrected to lead a secluded 
life; her son, Dawar Malik, was exiled, and her second son, Khusrau 
Malik, was directed to pay his respects to the king like other persons 
on the first of every month.23 

FIRST BENGAL CAMPAIGN 24 

Not much space can be given to the campaigns of Firuz Shah in 
a general history of India. He was not the stuff conquerors are made 
of; he did not delight in leading his people to martyrdom; killing 
enemy soldiers, who had only enlisted for wages, was for him just 
‘multitudinous murder. Still Sultan Muhammad had lost Ma'abar, the 
Deccan and Bengal, and Firuz was determined to prove that no part 
of the remaining empire of Delhi could be seized by a neighbouring 
power. Under the circumstances of the time he could only do so by 
taking the offensive. He led two campaigns to distant Ikdala in 
Bengal and on both occasions he made peace without attempting 
annexation. He attacked the Hindu rulers of Orissa (Jajnagar) and 
Kangra, but concluded treaties honourable to both sides on the 
principle of status quo ante bellum. His longest campaign led him to 
Thatta and thence to Gujarat; he bitterly regretted the sufferings of 
his soldiers and determined not to go on a campaign again. But his 
purpose had been sei-ved; after 1367 he could reign in peace with no 
fear of attacks by nfcighboming rulers. He neitlier gained nor lost any 
territory and he never tried to develop a taste for conquests’. 

When Firuz ascended the throne, Lakhnauti and Sonargaon had 
been brought under tlie power of Haji Ilyas Sultan Shamsuddin, 


23 1 havo tried to follow Afif so far as possible, but the mutter is nut without 
dilEcultics owing to the errors of the copyists of Afif, and the errors of Afif himself, 
who confuses Dawar Malik with Khusrau Malik. Barani (351) says that Sadrudditi 
Arif, the head qazi of Delhi in the reign of Alaucldin Khalji, was the father of Dawar 
Malik and the son of a daughter of Minhaj Jurjani. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (98) 
says that Muhammad bin Tughluq gave a daughter of his in marriage to Maulana 
Yusuf and gave the Maulltna the title of Dawar Malik. Sultan Muhammad had only 
one daughter, who was born in the reign of Tughluq Shah. Ih*. Riyazul Islam, after 
considering all authorities, sums up as follows: ’Dawar Malik was the son of Khuda- 
wandzada (sister of Sultan Muhammad) by Qazi Sadruddin Arif. Dawar’s personal 
name was Maulana Yusuf, but when Sultan Muhammad married Yusuf to his daughter, 
Yusuf was given the title of Dawar Malik. Khusrau Malik was in all probability the 
son of Khudawandzada by another husband; it is very unlikely that he was her 
husband.’ Dr. Riyazul Islam claims that he agrees with Professor Hodivala, who 
writes: Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultan's son-in-law because he was the 
Sultan’s sister's son* (Studies, 309). 

24 Afif, 109-24; Barani, 586-97; Sirat-i Firuz Shafii, f. 15(a)-17(b); Insfui-i Afahru, 
1547; Muborok Shahi, 124-25. 
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who was given to eating bhang and was suffering from leprosy {pars). 
The capital had been removed from Lakhnauti to Pandua. In the 
past revolutions had taken place in Bengal without any reference to 
Delhi, and Haji Ilyas thought he could extend his power in the west. 
He attacked Tirhut and then marched ma Banaras to Baluraich on 
the pretence that he had to pray for his recovery at the famous tomb 
of Salar Mas ud Ghazi. It was feared that, on the same pretext, he 
might also come to Delhi to pray at the more sacred tomb of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya.^ 

After appointing Khan>i Jahan as naih-i ghWat (regent in absence), 
Firuz Shah started on his march against Bengal on 8 November 1353 
(10 Shawwal A.n. 754). The rais of eastern UP joined his army with 
their soldiers; the most important of these chiefs was Udai Singh, the 
Rai of Gorakhpur and Champaran, who paid 20 lakhs of tribute that 
were due from him and got Firuz’s favours in return. The Rai of 
Tirhut welcomed Firuz and consented to become a tributary as 
before, but he and his subordinate rais and ranas did not join the 
march. Firuz when starting had issued a proclamation, drafted by 
Ain-i Mahru, which seems to indicate a firm purpose that the coun- 
tiy would be annexed. ‘Firuz declared tliat he would not demand 
any land-tax or tribute during the current year; next year only the 
customary taxes would be demanded. The land assignments of Bengal 
government officers and of Hindu chiefs, who, brought all their fol¬ 
lowers to him, would be doubled; but if they could bring half of their 
followers only, tlieir assignments would be increased by 50 per cent. 
Firuz claimed right of inheritance (irs) over the land; so all inhabi¬ 
tants were deemed his subjects, and they need have no fear unless 
they took up arms against him .'26 

Ilaji Ilyas tried to prevent Firuz's eastward march l.>y opposing 
him at a ford of the river Kosi, but Fimz got the better of him by 
marching about a hundred karohs north and crossing the stream at 
Jiaram, with the help of the friendly rai of the place to whom he 
gave the privilege of a chair. Firuz’s road to tlac heart of West Bengal 
was now clear. Ilyas had no alternative but to fly back to his capital, 
Pandua, and to take at least its leading inhabitants with him to 
Ikdala. 

Afif refers to Ikdala as an i.sland, on which there was a large mud 
fort and also a city, and he says there was a river seven karoos from 
it. According to the modern authorities, quoted by Professor Hodi- 
vala, the village of Ikdala is in tlie Dhaiijar pargana of Dinajpur 

25 SkatA Firuz Simhi, 15(a)-17(b). 

26 InsJm-i Mahru, 15-i7, No. 6. (Summarised). 
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district; it is 23 miles north of Pandua in Malda district, 42 miles 
north of Lakhnauti or Gaur and 15 miles west of Ghoraghat on the 
Malda side of the river Tangan. ‘Ikdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles; it was enclosed within a broad moat, which was formed by 
linking up the Chiramati and the Buliya rivers by canaIs/27 Firuz 
Shah pitched his ’camp south of Ikdala about the end of April 1354, 
and directed his soldiers to construct a wooden stockade {kath-garh) 
round it. To understand Firuz's changed mental attitude we have to 
remember that the soldiers on both sides now consisted of three cate- 
gories—Muslims, ‘tax-paying' Hindus in the service of the Delhi or 
the Bengal government, and ‘protected' Hindus who were in the 
service of their rais, and that the last category had definitely increased 
owing to the number of rais who had joined Firuz. A battle between 
soldiers was the utmost Firuz was prepared for; he would not permit 
his soldiers to plunder enemy civilians or to capture, rape and 
enslave Muslim women. 

Ilyas had calculated that the rains would flood Firuz’s camp and 
compel him to retreat. But Firuz's officers managed to deceive Ilyas 
by suddenly marching back seven karohs to the river-bank; to prove 
that they were in real flight, they burnt part of their baggage, left a 
few tents standing and bribed some qalandars to tell Ilyas that the 
anny of Delhi was flying back in distress. Ilyas decided to pursue the 
retreating enemy and came out of Ikdala with 10,000 horsemen, 
50 elephants and plenty of footmen. The Delhi army consisted of 
90,000 horsemen, who were divided into three equal units com¬ 
manded by Malik Wilan, the amir-i shikar, Malik Husam Nawa and 
Tatar Khan. Heavily out-numbered, the Bengal horsemen were 
defeated and fled back to Ikdala; the Delhi army captured the city 
of Ikdala but not the fort. Afifs statement that the footmen of Ilyas 
amounted to two lakhs and that 180,000 ‘good men of Bengal' were 
slain is an obvious exaggeration. 

But Firuz had enough of killing. ‘These poor men are dead 
today’, he remarked witli tear-filled eyes, ‘because they wanted to 
find a means of livelihood for themselves and their families.’ The 
purdah-keeping Muslim women appealed to him with their bared 
heads from the top of the Ikdala mud-ramparts, and he decided to 
end the war. ‘If I allow my soldiers to capture these helpless women’, 
he asked Tatar Khan, ‘what difference will there be between me and 
Ae Mongols? And he added, more pertinently, that the attempts of 
^ previous sultans of Delhi to keep Bengal within their control had 
failed. He gave the name of Azadpur (Free-city) to Ikdala and 

a7 Hodivala, Studin, 311>12. 
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marched back to Pandua, which he named Finizahad, Before leav¬ 
ing the frontiers of Bengal, he ordered his soldiers to set free any 
Bengalis they may have captured; the Hindu chiefs were allowed to 
depart when their territories were reached; and Firuz entered Delhi 
in triumph on 1 September 1354 (12 Sha'ban a.ti. 755). As symbols of 
victory he could show forty-seven out of the fifty elephants captured 
from Haji Ilyas along with some horses as well as the officers of Ilyas. 
Some treaty with Ilyas must have been made, for we find the two 
rulers exchanging presents till Ilyas’s death. It is also a fair guess that 
the officers of Bengal were allowed to go home. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN CIVIL E N C I N E E R I N (] 28 

The real sphere of Firuz’s genius—for he had a genius—^was his 
capacity for construction, the putting up of buildings and the digging 
of canals. The subject of medieval architecture belongs to Vol. VI of 
the present series. Here Firuz’s achievements, which in mass and in 
cost, exceeded that of all other sultans of Delhi will only he described 
or listed and no attempt will be made to assess their aesthetic or 
architectural value. 

(i) Early Repair Works: 

‘One of God’s favours to me’, Firuz says in his Futuhat, ‘has been 
the fact that I have been able to repair and renew the buildings of 
past kings and great amirs, and I have given this repair-work prece¬ 
dence over my own constructions.’ He gives the following list of the 
buildings he had repaired, (i) The Jama Mosque of old Delhi, (ii) The 
Minar of Delhi. ‘It had been struck bv lightning. It was made better 
than it had been before and also raised higher.’ (iii) The Shamsi Tank. 
Dishonest people had filled up the channels that brought water to it; 
Firuz ordered these channels to be reopened, (iv) The Ala-i Tank 
(or Hauz-i Khas). It had been filled up with earth and become dry. 
People carried on agriculture within it; they had also dug wells in it 
and sold tlie water. Firuz ordered the tank to be dug up afresh, 
(v) The Madrasa of Sultan Shamsnddin lltutmish. (vi) The Jahan 
Panah. ‘The foundation of it had been laid by the late Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Shah, my master and patron, by whom I was brought up and 
promoted. I completed it.’ 

Afif says that Firuz Shah never left Delhi for any considerable 
time without prostrating himself—that is, putting his forehead on 
the ground-before the tombs of the great shaikhs and great sultans 
of the past. In the Futuhat Firuz claims that he repaired the mauso- 

28 Afif, 124-37; Barani, 561-65; Uvhardk Shahi, 125-26; Futuhal’i Firuz Shahi, 
12-15 (Professor Rashid’s edition). 
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leums of the following: (a) Shamsuddin lUutmishJ^ 1 had it repaired 
where necessary. Doors of sandalwood were put in. The pillars sup¬ 
porting the dome (of the mausoleum) had fallen down; I put better 
pillars than before. The sahn (floor) ci the mausoleum had been left 
kacha at the time of construction; I had it made pucca {gach-karda). 
A staircase of carved stone leading to the dome was constructed and 
pillars of mortar supporting the four towers were built.* (b) Sultan 
Muizzuddin {Bahram)^ son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 

(c) Sultan BuJmtiddin {Firuz\ son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 

(d) Sultan Jalaluddin. (e) Sultan Alauddin. This was a large building, 
with a madrasa (college) attached, for the Futuhat says; ‘Doors of 
sandalwood were put in; and the wall of the abdar-khana (room for 
keeping water) and the western wall of the mosque, which is within 
the madrasa, down to the foundations were repaired as well as the 
floor.* (f) Tajuddin Kafuri. It is significant that Firuz says: ‘He com¬ 
manded fifty-two thousand horsemen and was a loyal servant* 
(g) ‘Darul Aman, the mausoleum of my masters. I had sandalwood 
doors put in. An awning of cloth, which had covered the Holy 
Ka‘aba, was put over their graves. The old endowments for the 
maintenance and repair of the mausoleum were confirmed and I 
made new assignments for carpets, lighting and other expenses of 
those who frequented the place.* (h) Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. The 
Shaikh, according to his own wishes, was buried in an open plain, 
but Sultan Muhamma*d, according to the Shjarul Auliya, built a high 
dome over it The Futuhat sa)'s: ‘I had doors and lattice-works 
{jdfariha) of sandalwood put in. Golden chandeliers with golden 
chains were hung from the four corners of the dome. I constructed a 
new Jamdat Khana such as had not existed there before.* According to 
the Siyarul Auliya this Jamdat Khana was in the form of a quadrangle 
found the mausoleum in the rooms of which tlie Shaikh*s disciples 
could hve. Lastly, with reference to the ‘madrasas, graves and mazars 
(mausoleums) of the great kings and great shaikhs of the past’, Firuz 
confirmed the old grants and made new grants where necessary.30 

29 A line or two arc missing here in Professor Rashid’s printed text. We arc not 
told here of the work done on the Madrasa of Iltiitmish, and the heading, Maqbira-i 
Sultan Shamsudduruja waddin Iltutnush, is also not given. It is difficult to identify 
Finiz’s description with the grave and the room with a fallen dome, which are at 
present attributed to Iltutniish. 

30 Futuhatd Firuz Studii, 12-15. I have ignored what are obviously copyist errors 
—(i) Reference to the grave of Mu'izzuddin Sam at Delhi, (ii) attributing the con¬ 
struction of the Delhi Minar to Mu'izzuddin Sam, (iii) references to the graves of the 
sons and grandsons of Alauddin Khalji. 

1 have slightly changed the ord«^r in which the buildings have been listed in the 
Futuhat so as to bring all mausoleums in one list. 
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(ii) Early Buildings and Eathabad : 

Barani, who finished his work in tlie sixdi year of Firu 2 *s reign, 
refers to three constructions of the Sultan in Delhi. He does not tell 
us where the Jama Mosque built by Firuz was situated, but assures 
us that it was overcrowded in spite of competing mosques. Tlie 
Madrasa-i Firuz Shahi was built by the side of the Hauz-i Ala-i and 
put in charge of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi. The third structure above 
the Siri Dam, Barani says, may be called a palace (qosi) or a khanqah 
(house for mystics), but it would be most appropriate to call it a 
madrasa; it was put in charge of Maulana San vid Najmuddin Samar- 
qandi. Barani also says that the hisar (fort) of Fathabad between 
Hansi and Sarsati was completed while the foundations of the fort 
of Firuzabad by the side of the Jumna were laid. The Mubarak Shahi 
says that the Jama Mosque and the madrasa above the Hauz-i Khas 
(or Alauddin’s Tank) were built in 1352 (a.h. 752). 

(iii) Construction of Hisar-Firuzah and the Canals: 

Some ten karohs from Hansi there were two villages: Laras-i 
Buzurg with 50 pastures and Laras-i Khurd with 40 pastures 
(khark).^^ There was scarcity of water in the region; during the 
summer foreigners coming to India had to j)ay four jitals for a pot of 
water. Owing to paucity of rainfall only the coarse grains of the 
kharif season could be grown in the area; the wheat of the rabi crop 
requires more water than was available. 

Firuz Shah spent two and a half years in constructing the fortified 
city of Hisai'-Firuzah on the site of Laras-i Buzurg and irrigating the 
whole region by his canals. During this period he only paid short 
visits to Delhi. 

Though Afif’s father worked as a shah-navis (writer at night) dur¬ 
ing this period, a more detailed account of Firuz Shah’s canal system 
is given by the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. Tn a.ii. 756 (1355) Firuz 
Shah went to Dipalpur and dug a canal from the Sutlej to Jalibaz (?), 
a distance of forty-eiglit karohs. Next year he dug a canal from the 
Jumna in the precincts of Mandal and Sirmur, and after causing the 
water of seven more canals to fall into it, he took it (i.e. the main 
canal) to Hansi and tlience to Arasin (or Baralisan) and further on to 
the place where he built a strong fort, to which he gave the name of 
Hisar-Firuzah; he constructed a large tank near the royal pdace 
(kushak) and filled it with water from this canal. He dug another 
canal from Kahkhar and took it, passing by the side of Sarsati (Sirsa) 
fort, to Hami Khera, and here he constructed a fort which he called 

31 For the meaning of hhark see Hodivala, Studies, 313-14. 
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Firuzabad. Another canal was dug from the Jumna at Budhai (or 
Budhni) to Hisar-Firuzah; it flowed into the tank there but was also 
taken further.' 

A principle enunciated by, Ain^i Mahru, as governor of Multan, 
was probably applied to the whole canal system. Building the main 
canals was the function of tlie state; the minors, feeders, etc., that 
took the water to the fields, would be constructed and maintained by 
state officers, but the cost of their construction and maintenance 
would have to be borne by the assignees or the cultivators. They had 
to pay for this or go without water. 

The city of Hisar-Firuzah, as described by Afif, consisted of a 
rampart surrounded by a ditch; within the lanipart Firuz constructed 
a royal palace {ktishak) and a tank (hatiz); the officers also built their 
houses there and Hisar-Fimzah became ‘a large, populous and flourish¬ 
ing city'. It was made the capital of a province {shiq), which included 
the territories of Hansi, Agroha, Fathabad, Sarsati (Sirsa) up to Salura, 
Kliizrabad and other areas. The charge of the province was given to 
Malik Wilan. 

When the s\\stem had been put into working order, both the 
kharif and the rabi crops could be grown. The level of the subsoil 
water also rose and a well could be made by digging four gaz deep. 
An assembly of religious scholars declared that owing to the labour 
and capital he had put in, Firuz Shah had personal claims to haqq-i 
shurb (water-right) as distinct from the claims of the public treasury. 
This was interpreted to mean that he could claim about one-tenth of 
the gross produce of lands, which had been under some sort of culti¬ 
vation before, and the whole revenue of villages the establishment of 
which had been made possible by his canals. Firuz’s personal income 
from the canals was about two lakhs of tankas a year. But this was 
only a part of the king’s personal income. ‘No king of Delhi’, says 
Afif, ‘had so much personal property as Firuz Shah; ultimately a 
separate department with its own officers had to be established to 
take charge of his personal pioperties.' 

(iv) The City of Firuzabad on the Jumna: 

The canal-system apart, the greatest achievement of Firuz, his 
officers and his people in the sphere of construction was the city of 
Firuzabad (now extinct) in the Delhi area. The king first selected the 
village of Kawin on the Jumna as the proper site for his palace. 'Then 
his officers, great and small, began to build their houses in the city, 
and the rich members of the public also contributed to the growtli of 
the city by building pucca houses. Twelve out of the eighteen areas 
{wawaxT) tbat were included in the city of Firuzabad have been 
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enumerated by Afif— the town of Indpat, Serai of Malik Yar Parran, 
Serai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, the areas of Kawin, Kathiwara, 
Lahrawat, Andheoli, Serai Malika, mausoleum of Sultan Razia, 
Bihari, Mahrauli and Sultanpur. The city, when completed, extended 
for five karohs from Indpat to Firuz Shah’s Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. Karoh after karoh the city was full of people. Afif enumerates 
eight jama mosques, each of which could accommodate a Friday 
congregation of about 10,000. There was a brisk movement of people 
over the five karohs that separated Firuzabad from old Delhi, and 
Afif gives us the following ‘fixed charges’ for transport—one seat in a 
cart, 4 jitals; hire of a buffalo or a bullock {sutur\ 6 jifah; hire of a 
horse, 12 jitals; hire of a litter {dula\ half a tanka. But Afif lived to 
see the almost total destruction of Firuzabad. ‘God be praised!’ he 
remarks, ‘A city so great, so populous and so prosperous has, in 
accordance with Divine destiny, been ruined in a number of ways. 
Most of the inhabitants were destroyed by the (Tlmnrid) Mongols and 
the survivors fled in viurious directions. All this is God’s wisdom; com¬ 
plaining is not permitted. An order of Destiny cannot be deflected 
by any human foresight.’ Today the kotla of Firuz Shah in New 
Delhi and his knshak on the Ridge are the sole remnants of Firuz 
Shah’s great capital. 

THE SECOND BENGAL CAMPAIGN 32 

On the day of Id, Zil Hij a.h. 756 (17 December 1355) Fiinz 
received the robes of honour and a manshur (order) assigning India 
to him from the Caliph Al-Hakim bi-Amrillah Abul Fath Abi Bakr 
bin Abi Rabi Sulaiman from the capital of Egypt. In 1357 Zafar 
Khan, a Persian by birth and a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhmddin of 
Sunaigaon, came to Firuz Shah at IJisar-Firuzah with two elephants.33 
He complained that Haji Ilyas had attacked Sonargaon suddenly, put 
Fakliruddin to death and crushed all his followers. Zafar Khan could 
only reach Delhi by the sea-route; after going round the whole 
of the Indian peninsula, he had come to Delhi by way of Tliatta. 

32 Afif, 137-63; Mubarak Shahi, 126-28. 

33 So in the Mubarak Shahi; Afif says that Jio had one thousand (Bengali) horse¬ 
men and a large number of fort-soldiers. This s*;i'ms improbabhj. Dr. Riyazul Islam 
rejects the detailed account of Zafar Khan’s cenning via ’Ihatta and his audiences in 
Firuz's court, which Afif gives us, on t!ip ground that it is ‘chronologically absurd’. 
Fakhruddin was overthrown in 1340-41. What was Zafar Khan doing all these years? 
Zafar Khan’s character and qualifications must have been wdl known in Delhi; other¬ 
wise he would not have been placed among the highest officers so soon after bis 
:krrival. His history during the preceding years remains to be discovered, but the 
Delhi gqvemment was obviously prepared to receive him on the basis of his known 
personal merits. He had no foUov^g and no influence to back him. 
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Zafar Khan, as the future was to show, was a man of ability and 
character. Firuz at the first interview gave him 30,000 tankas for 
‘washing his clothes’; later on he gave Zafar four lalis of tankas for 
himself and his followers, confirmed him in the title of Zafar Khan 
and appointed him naib wazir. But as to Zafar Khan’s request that 
justice should be done to him by the punishment of Haji Ilyas, Firuz 
said that the matter would require consideration. When Zafar Khan 
went to meet Khan-i Jahan at Delhi, he found him equally friendly. 
In 1358 (a.h. 759) the Mongols came up to Dipalpur, but were driven 
off by an army sent under Malik Qabul, the sar-pardahdar. In Novem¬ 
ber 1358 (end of a.h. 759), Firuz’s officers, who were carrying pre¬ 
sents to Haji Ilyas, learnt on reaching Bihar that Ilyas had died and 
had been succeeded liy his son, Sultan Sikandar. They asked Sultan 
Firuz for his instructions; he directed them to return the presents to 
Delhi, to hand over the horses to the imperial armv in Bihar and to 
keep the Bengal envoys at Kara. 

In 1359 (a.h. 760) Firuz Shah once more appointed Khan-i Jahan 
as naib‘i ghibat and started for Bengal with fe,000 horsemen and 
470 elephants. He had marched a few stages when Tatar Khan came 
to see him after the morning prayers, discovered the wine-vessels the 
Sultan had tried to hide, and extracted from him the promise tliat “he 
W'ould not touch any liquor while Tatar Khan was in the camp’. 
Firuz considered that Tatar’s attitude had been too presumptuous 
and he also wished to regain his freedom; consequently, he sent, 
Tatar Khan as governor of Hisar-Firiizah after a few days. Marching 
by way of Awadh and Kanauj, Firuz spent six months (including the 
monsoon season) in building the town of Jaunpur, named after his 
cousin, Sultan Muhammad, who had held the title of Malik Jauna at 
one time.34 Sultan Sikandar’s envoys failed to satisfy him and so he 
decided to march eastwards. Sikandar, like his father, took refuge in 
the fort of Ikdala. During this march Firuz nominated his son, Path 
Khan, aged about eight years, as his successor and ordered his name 
also to be superscribed on the coins. 

It is hard to discover the real reason for the second Bengal cam¬ 
paign. '^e Sirat-i Firuz Shahi says that Firuz was annoyed at 
Sikandar s insolence, but Sikandar did all he could to maintain good 
relations. Afif writes on the assumption that Firuz wanted to estab¬ 
lish Zafar Khan at Sonargaon, but that, as the sequel was to show, 
was clearly impossible so long as Sikandar held West Bengal. 
Dr. Riyazul Islam suggests that Firuz expected that Sikandar was so 


$4 It is also said that Jaunpur was named after a Hindu rishf. 
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weak that he could conquer without bloodshed; if so, he made a 
serious miscalculation. 

It seems that the Delhi army was able to cross the water-barrier 
and surround the Ikdala mud-fort. One day a bastion of the fort fell 
down and Firuz’s soldiers wanted to break into the fort. But Firuz 
ordered them to wait for a day. ‘Husamuddin Nawa!’ he told his 
commanding officer, ‘I want this place to come into my hands with¬ 
out my soldiers having to go into it.* He referred to the havoc they 
would cause and to the sufferings of Muslim 'women who fell into 
their hands. During the night the Bengalis rebuilt the bastion and 
the siege dragged on. 

Sikandar asked his ministers to find some means of inducing the 
‘dragon* {azhdaha) to withdraw as the sufferings of his people were 
very great. His ministers by a letter and a messenger got into touch 
with the ministers of Firuz, and Firuz assented to terms of peace, 
provided Sonargaon was handed over to Zafar Khan. Hai})at Khan, a 
Bengali officer in Firuz's service, who had two sons in the service of 
Sikandar, was sent to make matters clear. If Afif is to be trusted, 
Sikandar said to Haibat Khan; ‘Sultan Firuz is my master, my 
patron and my uncle. I could not dream of fighting him. If my uncle 
wants Sonargaon for Zafar Khan, I hereby give it to him. Also, it was 
not necessary to march here with an army; I would have obeyed my 
uncle*s written farman to this effect.* As a final proof of the ‘uncle- 
nephew relationship’, Firuz sent Malik Qabiil Torabund‘^5 with a 
royal robe, a hat {kiilah) or crown worth 80,000 tankas and other 
presents. Malik Qabul dressed Sikandar in this royal robe, and after 
walking seven times round his throne, he put the crown on Sikandar’s 
head. But Zafar Khan, after consulting his friends, decided not to 
leave the secure safety of Finiz’s service for the doubtful throne of 
Sonargaon; the party of the late Sultan Fakhruddin had been com¬ 
pletely uprooted in 1341 and could not be revived. Even Firuz’s offer 
to stay on in the area for such time as may be necessary could not 
induce Zafar Khan to change his mind. 

THE JAJNACAR CAMPAIGN^fi 

Since the time when Ulugh Khan attacked it during the reign of 
Tughluq Shah, Jajnagar or Orissa had acknowledged the supremacy 

35 For an attempt to find the meaning of this Hindi word, see Hodivala, Studies, 
317. 

36 Afif, 163-74; Mubarak Sluthi, 129-30; Insha-i Mahru, 27-35, No. 14. Mahru's 
arzdasht is a petition $ent to Firuz Shah after the receipt of his Fathnama (Message 
of Vietoiy). It is a contemporary work, but the facts in it were probably culled from 
the Fathnma. 
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or suzerainty of Delhi and sent a regular supply of. elephants. But 
when Firuz started on his second Bengal campaign, the Gajpati of 
Jajnagar, Viranbhanudeva III (Saka 1274-1300, a.d. 1351-78) was won 
oyer to the Bengal side and in this act of insubordination or ‘declara¬ 
tion of independence’ he was supported by his wazirs or mehtas, 
who in Orissa were called paturs. They assured him that Delhi was 
far oflF. So Firuz Shah left his baggage at Kara in charge of his brother, 
Qutbuddin, and marched with some 40,000 horsemen by way of 
Bihar to Jajnagar. Afif, whose father was with the army, assures us 
that the country was remarkably prosperous. The houses were large 
with good orchards and there was plenty of cultivated land. The 
invading army lacked nothing. Slaves could be purchased for two 
copper coins; no (me cared to buy cattle, for they could be had for 
the asking. At every stage the invading army found enough goats for 
its food. There was no Musalman in the land. Firuz would fight and 
forgive; he would desecrate some ancient temples to gain the applause 
of Muslim fanatics, though he knew that the shariat prohibited this; 
and, above all, he would enj(jy hunting elephants. If Afif’s father told 
him about the route of Firuz’s march, our author forgot it, and we 
have to depend on other authorities. 

The first fort attacked by Firuz was Sekhar or Sekhan, which 
Dr. Riyazul Islam identifies with the modem Panchet hill and the 
old Panchkot fortress. The name of the rai is given as Salmin by 
Mahru and as Sadhan by the Mubarak Shahi. The Rai of Sekhar, 
according to the Sirat, had thirty subordinate rais and offered a stiff 
resistance, but he was compelled to fly and his daughter fell into the 
hands of the invaders and was adopted by Firuz Sh.ah. The next 
important place was Tinianagar, to wdiich Mahru refers as ‘Aztasaran, 
whose wilayat (territory) is Tinia’; according to Mahru the inhabi¬ 
tants had never paid taxes to any authority. Konianagar, which may 
be identified with Jajpur, w'as the next stage, according to the Sirat; 
here the inhabitants were peaceful Brahmans and Firuz ordered his 
soldiers not to molest them. The next stages given are—Kalkalghati 
(or Kalkalla), 15 miles north of Cuttack; Sarangarh (referred to by 
Mahru), a fort now in ruins, 5 miles south-west of Cuttack; Chattra- 
garh (referred to by the Sirat); and Ahramin (referred to by Mahru). 

Our authorities (Mahru, Mubarak Shahi and Afif) agree in stating 
that Firuz captured Cuttack-Banarsi and that he destroyed the idol 
of Jagannath at Puri. After that, if Afif is to be believed, Firuz built 
a wall of earth and wood {kath-garh) round a forest of about ten or 
eleven miles in which eight elephants used to live and captured the 
brutes after they had become helpless owing to hunger aad thirst. 

The Gajpati had wisely preferred flight to fighting. He seiit 
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Ahmad Khan, a Bengali Muslim officer in his service, along with one 
of his own paturs, named Baki, with twenty-eight elephants to Firuz 
Shah. But they failed to cut any ice. Rana Sahasmal, the superinten¬ 
dent of the Gajpati^s elephant-stables, was also captured. Ultimately 
Rai Dahir, the Gajpati’s father-in-law, intervened, and Raghu Jita 
Pandit was sent to assure the Gajpati. The Gajpati (according to 
Mahru) prostrated himself in the Hindu way, declared that he and 
his father had ‘been obedient servants of the (Delhi) court and 
promised to hand over to Firuz’s officers all elephants that were 
captured and brought to Cuttack-Banarsi’. Firuz assured the Gajpati 
that he had only come to hunt elephants, and that the Gajpati’s flight 
had been unnecessary. 

Both Mahru and Mubarak Shahi state that Firuz returned directly 
to Kara. He reached Delhi in May or June 1361 after an absence of 
two and a half years. It is impossible to believe in Afif’s account of 
Firuz Shah losing his way for six months. 

FOUR YEARS OF PEACE 37 

Firuz Shah’s return to Delhi was duly celebrated; qubbas were 
built and the seventy-three elephants he brought were properly dis- 
played.38 The city of Firuzabad had been built; Firuz Shah now 
proceeded to construct the royal palace (kushak) and the ramparts. 
He also built a kushak at Mahendwari (or Chandwari). Among the 
good acts of this period (according to Afif) Firuz Shah made a grant 
of 36 lakhs of tankas to scholars, shaikhs and other religious people, 
while 100 lakhs of tankas were granted to poor persons without 
capital’ so that they may bring cultivable land {zamin-i akhal) under 
the plough. ‘The non-Muslims’, Afif tells us, ‘whether “tax-paying” 
(subjects of the empire) or “protected persons” (i.e. subjects of the 
rais) passed their days in prosperity under the shadow of the royal 
canopy of Firuz Shah.* 

The Mubarak Shahi gives us some idea of Firuz’s canal digging 
activity during this period. ‘The river Sarsati (Saraswati) comes from 
the great mountains and falls into the Sutlej. An earthen hillock near 
a place called Barwar, Firuz was informed, separated the river 
Saraswati from the Salima canal (of Firuz Shah). If this hillock was dug 
up, the water of the Saraswati would flow into the canal, which could 
then be taken to Sahrind (or Sirhind), Mansurpura and further on to 

37 Afif, 175-85; Mubar(dc Shahi, 130-1. 

38 It is impossible to correct the figures about elephants given by our authorities. 
They give us a total of 101 at least, but the question is of no particular importance to 
the history of India. 
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Sunam. Flruz went to the place and began digging up the hillock. 
‘He took ten karohs of land out of the province of Samana and 
assigned it to Ziyaul Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Raja, so that he may 
bring it under cultivation. He also built a fort there, which he named 
Firuzpur.* Firuz Shah found it impossible to dig up the hillock, but 
plenty of fossils, the nature of which was not then understood, were 
discovered during the process of excavation. ‘The records of the 
reign', says Sir Wolseley Haig, liave led to the discovery of the fossil 
bones of sixty-four genera of mammals which lived at the foot of 
the Himalayas in Pliocene (Siwalik) times, of which only thirty-nine 
genera have species now living. Of eleven species of the elephant 
only one now survives in India, and of six species of bos but two 
remain.'39 

THE KANGRA CAMPAIGN 40 

Nagarkot-Kangra was one of the strongest forts of medieval India. 
*Nagarkot’, says the Atn-i Akbari, ‘is a city situated on a hill; its fort 
is called Kangra.’^i Towards the end of the winter, 1365, Firuz 
ordered an advance of 10 per cent to be given to those of his soldiers 
who were employed on a salary-basis and started towards the 
Deccan.42 But on reaching Bayana, he stayed there for a short while, 
returned to Delhi and then started for Nagarkot. The reason for this 
expedition is hard to. discover. Perhaps a new rai had ascended the 
gaddi, who was not as loyal as his predecessor. Firuz on his way is 
said to have visited the temple of Jwalamukhi. The Rai witlidrew to 
his fort; the countryside, as usual, fell into the hands of the Delhi 
army, who plundered the neighbouring temples and collected a stock 
of Sanskrit works. 

After the siege had dragged on for six months, a fortunate inci¬ 
dent led to peace, for which apparently both sides were prepared. 
While Firuz was going round to inspect the siege-operations, his eyes 
fell on the Rai; the Rai folded his hands and bowed; the Sultan 
waved his handkerchief and motioned to the Rai to come down. The 

39 Cambridge History of India, 179. 

40 ABf, 185-90; Sirat-i Firuz Shahi, ff. 177-82. 

41 Jarret, Vol. II, 312. 

42 On the basis of AfiPs assertion that after reaching Delhi in May-June 1361, 
Firuz did not go on any campaign for ftill four years. Professor Hodivala (Studies, 
822) makes the following suggestions about dates, ‘(a) Firuz could not have left Delhi 
for Nagarkot before Rajab a.h. 766 (March-April 1365). (b) As that stronghold held 
out for six months, he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of a.h. 787 
(April 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat, (c) The conquest 

cf. the town (of Thatta).could not possibly have taken place before the middle 

of A.H. 768 (March 1367).' 
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Rai*s mehtas advised him to trust the Sultan. When the Rai appeared 
before the Sultan and prostrated himself according to the court- 
customs of the day, the Sultan placed his hands on the Rai*s back 
and bestowed on him a robe of honour and a chatr. The Rai returned 
to his fort and sent such presents as he could. Nagarkot was not con¬ 
quered, for neither the Sultan nor his army entered the fort. The 
suzerainty of Delhi was recognized and the Rai retained the autho¬ 
rity his ancestors had exercised. 

Afif is concerned to insist, on the basis of what his father told 
him, that it is wrong to say that either Firuz Shah, or Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq before him, placed a chatr over the idol of Jwala- 
mukbi. Various historians have accepted or rejected the statement. 
But, as Dr. Riyazul Islam correctly points out, Afif was confused 
and has confused others. ‘The interior of the temple consists of a 
square pit, about three feet deep. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on applying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose 
headless body is said to be in the temple of Bhawan.'43 There could 
be no question of putting a chair on the flame. The Sir at says that 
fifty temples were spared in accordance with the rules of the shariat. 

THE THATTA CAMPAIGN (1365-67) 44 

The rulers of lower Sind and Tliatta at the time were Jam 
Alauddin Juna, brother of the late Jam Unnar, and Sadruddin Banh- 
bina, son of Jam Unnar. Ain-i Mahru, as governor of Multan, had 
complained bitterly of the behavioiu: of Banhbina, who had repeated¬ 
ly tried to induce the Mongols to invade the country. The Jam, in 
Mahru’s opinion, was not so bad, but he was incapable of controlling 
his nephew and the men around him. Firuz, remembering how Sultan 
Muhammad had died before Thatta, decided to invade the territory. 
It was to be the most mismanaged military campaign in the whole 
history of the Delhi sultanat.45 

After appointing Khaii-i Jahan as his naib~i ghibat, Firuz started 
with 90,000 horsemen and 480 elephants. Two of his great officers, 
Tatar Khan and Ain-i Mahru, were no more. After praying at the 
grave of Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan, Firuz reached Siwistan and 
Bhakkar. Since the Thatta of those days consisted of two cities on 
botli banks of the Indus and both cities were protected by strong 

43 Archaeological Survey Report, Vo^ V, p. 171, cited by Dr. Riyazul Islam. 

44. Afif, 194-254; Mubarak Shahl, 131. 

45 Afif is our main authority for the details of this campaign, but there is no 
reason for distrusting him. 
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mud-ramparts, Firuz ordered 5,000 boats to be collected and taken 
down the stream, while he and the army marched by land. AM says 
that the control of 1,000 boats was assigned to his father and uncle. 
While the siege of Thatta was prolonged, the besiegers had to face 
two misfortunes of which at least one could have been foreseen and 
provided for. More than three-fourths of the horses died of an 
epidemic, and there was such scarcity of grain that it was sold at 
two or three tankas a man. The majority of invading horsemen were 
starving and on foot. After a series of skirmishes, the Thattians 
decided to risk a battle. They came out with 20,000 horsemen and a 
large number of footmen. Firuz and his officers with their weakened 
forces were only saved from dire defeat by a timely dust-storm. But 
that evening Firuz explained to his oflBcers: ‘Thatta will not fall 
this time, but I am not going to return to Delhi without taking it. 
We will march to Gujarat and return when the rahi crop is ready.* 
So the march to Gujarat began. The pursuing Thattians were driven 
away, but they composed a Sindhi verse, which Professor Hodivala 
translates as follows: ‘By the blessing of Shaikh Patha (Ibrahim 
Shah Alam)46 one (Muhammad Tughluq) died and one (Firuz 
Tughluq) fled away.’ The boats of Firuz Shah fell into the hands of 
the Thattians, and they began cultivating their fields in peace. 

In the retreating army of Firuz Shan the price of grain rose to 
two or three tankas a sir and after that it could not be had at any 
price. Add to it, the Sindhi guides purposely misled the army into 
the Rann of Cutch, where there was nothing but salt water as far as 
the eye could see. Firuz directed his soldiers to take with them as 
much fresh water as was possible. But the sufferings of his men were 
terrible. They tried to live on carrion and boiled hide. All the horses 
perished and the highest officers had to walk on foot. ‘At every stage 
a large number of people and horses died.’ After the terrible Rann 
had been crossed, they came to a desert of sand which could sustain 
no form of life—^no grass, no bushes, no birds and no trees. Finally, 
they were rescued by a shower of rain and the survivors managed 
to reach Gujarat. 

At Delhi there had been no official news of Firuz Shah and his 
army for six months. It is to the credit of Khan-i Jahan that he kept 
the government going. He perambulated Delhi as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened; he took all valuable commodities from the royal palace and 
stocked them for safety in his own house. Finally, he forged and 
circulated a farman declaring that the king was safe and victorious, 

46 Ibrahim Shah Alam was a disciple and successor {khalifa) of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya, the founds: of the Suhrawardi Order of Indian mystics; Shah Alam’s grave 
at Thatta has been revered through the ages. 
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and ordered a celebration of twenty-one days. Later, a real farman 
came to him describing the distress of the army. 

The governor of Gujarat, Nizamul Mulk Amir Husain, son of 
Amir Miran, was the husband of Firuz Shah’s sister. He had been 
doing his work well and it is to his credit that he had two crores of 
tankas in the Gujarat treasury. But he had taken absolutely no 
notice of Firuz and his misfortunes. Firuz was naturally angry. ‘If 
you had come to the help of my army and kept sending me grain by 
instalments,’ Firuz told him, ‘my soldiers would not have perished.* 
Amir Husain was sent to Delhi to await appointment to the first 
high office that fell vacant and Firuz, for the time being, seems to 
have kept the government of Gujarat in his own hands. The two 
crores of tankas in the treasury were spent in re-equipping the 
army. Soldiers employed on a salaiy'-basis were given an extra grant 
of 60 per cent; soldiers to whom land revenue had been assigned 
were given loans varying from 500 to 1,000 tankas from the royal 
treasury. Khan-i Jahan cooperated by sending Firuz such products 
of the royal karkhanas as could not be procured locally. Afif says 
that the price of one type of weapon sent amounted to 70 lakhs. But 
many soldiers of Firuz Shah, after being re-equipped, decided to 
return home. Firuz, out of regard for what they had suffered, would 
not establish military posts {thanas) to prevent them from leaving, 
but he sent orders to Delhi that soldiers and f^fficers in the direct 
service of the state were to be subjected to ‘moral punishments’ 
{tadaruk-i mdnavi )—that is, put in stocks and displayed in the public 
markets for a day or two—^but their salaries and assignments were 
to be left untouched. 

The flight of the horsemen, whose number is not given, certainly 
weakened Firuz’s army and he could not be sure of his success in 
a pitched battle in the next campaign. Zafar Khan was appointed 
governor of Gujarat, though he was required to serve with the army 
during the campaign. Bahram Khan, son-in-law of Alauddin Hasan 
Kangu, who had rebelled at Daulatabad, sent messengers appealing 
to Firuz for assistance, but Firuz replied that he could not attend 
to any other enterprise till Thatta had been conquered. 

When Firuz with his army appeared again on the east bank of 
the Indus, the inhabitants were taken by surprise. The crops which 
they had sown were ready to be reaped, but in their great panic 
they left the east bank of the Indus, fled across the river to the west 
bank, and left their crops standing. There were plenty of villages on 
the east bank of the river; these villages were captured and probaibly 
the city of eastern Thatta also. The Delhi army reaped what the 
Sindhis had sown. The price of grain, which had been eight or ten 
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jitals for five sirs at first, fell further when the crop was cut. Some 
four thousand Sindhis, who had been unable to fly back, were col¬ 
lected together and put on rations—three sirs of coarse grain per 
head per day. 

But how to reach the greater Thatta on the western bank? The 
Thattians, who had captured the boats of Firuz Shah, controlled all 
fords of the Indus for about eighty karohs. After much discussion 
Firuz directed Imadul Mulk Bashir and Zafar Khan to march 120 
karohs north, cross the Indus at Bhakkar47 and then march down 
the same distance on the west bank and attack western Thatta 
from the north. The two officers carried out their orders. But on the 
day of battle, Firuz Shah, who could only see the fort of Thatta 
and the dust raised by tlie armies across the broad expanse of the 
river, felt disturbed about the consequences of the conflict, for his 
army had been weakened by sufferings and reduced by desertions. 
At nightfall he sent a malik in a boat and ordered Imadul Mulk and 
Zafar to return by the route they had travelled. Obedient to their 
orders, the two generals returned to Firuz’s camp after 480 karohs of 
quite useless marching. 

Firuz felt brave and talked brave. What did the Thattians think 
of themselves? He would remain encamped till they surrendered; if 
necessary, he could even build a city there. More to the point, he sent 
Imadul Mulk Bashir to Khan-i Jahan for fresh troops; and Khan-i 
Jahan, in the shortest time possible, collected soldiers on the royal 
pay-roll from Lahore to Bihar and. Tirhut and sent them to Firuz 
Shah under Bashir. There was at last a turn of affairs in favour of 
Firuz. Owing to famine in Thatta, the price of grain rose to one or 
two tankas a sir, and the Thattians in their distress began to cross the 
Indus in their boats and submit to Firuz Shah. The Jam and Banhbina 
realized that they could struggle no further and appealed to the famous 
mystic, Saiyyid Husain Bukhari of Uchch. The Saiyyid came to Firuz 
Shah's camp, was well received by the Sultan and the soldiers, and 
got the best possible terms for the jam and Banhbina. It was obviously 
impossible for Firuz Shah to leave the country in their charge. But 
he treated them fair; after they had surrendered unconditionally in 
accordance with the accepted protocol of the day, he took them to 
Delhi, fixed a pension of two lakhs of tankas a year on each of them 
and settled them in the quarter of Delhi known as Serai Malika, Ae 
name of which the public changed to Serai Thatta. No service was 
required of Banhbina except attendance at the formal darbar; but 

, 47 'Bhakkax is tn island fortress in ffie Indus between SiJdcar and RedurL* (Dr. 
Rtyuul Islam). 
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here, as a rare privilege, he was allowed to sit cross-legged on the 
second carpet on the right side of the royal throne. The government 
of lower Sind was assigned by Firuz Shah to a son of the Jam and to 
Tamachi, the brother of Banhbina;. they paid four lakhs in gratitude 
and promised to send some lakhs as tribute in future years. After 
some time Tamachi rebelled, and the Jam, whom Firuz sent to Sind, 
captured Tamachi and sent him to Dellii. Banhbina remained in Delhi 
after the death of Firuz. Tughluq Shah II allowed him to go back to . 
Sind but he died on the way. 

Firuz Shah returned to Delhi after two and a half years. There was 
rejoicing in some houses and wailing in others. ‘It would have been 
better’, Firuz observed, ‘if I had not gone to Thatta.* According to 
Afif he issued the following instructions concerning the soldiers who 
had gone on the campaign. 

‘The assignments of all persons, who have died in the Thatta 
campaign or in the Rann of Cutch, are to be continued—^perma¬ 
nently and unconditionally—^to their heirs; they are not to be 
harassed in any way and it is not necessary to put the matter before 
me again. As to those who have opposed me by taking 60 per cent 
in Gujarat and then flying back to DeDii, their salaries and assign¬ 
ments are also to be continued. I do not wish any person to have 
a grievance.' 

THE TAS-GHARIYAL 

According to Afif,48 Firuz Shah with the help of astronomers 
invented the tas-ghariyal —a metal cup perforated at the bottom which 
when put in a tub of water would be filled up and sink after a ghari 
or twenty-four minutes. When this happened, the public was informed 
by the beating of a gong; after every four hours {pass) there was a 
gajar or double-beating of the gong. The errors of the metal-cup were 
corrected by reference to a sun-dial. The cup and its tub, the gong 
and the sun-dial were put on the top of the gate of the Firuzabad 
palace. This method of reckoning time seems to have become quite 
popular. 

Messengers came from Ma‘abar to ask for Firuz’s help against 
Bukka, who had captured their city with its Muslim women, but 
Firuz Shah reminded them that at his accession they had decided to 
ally themselves with the Bahmani kingdom; and now his soldiers 
were too tired for a far-off campaign. The idea of attacking the 
Deccan had been haunting Firuz's mind, but Khan-i Jahan now 


48 Afif, 854*07. 
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suceeded in finally convincing him that a campaign against the 
Bahmanis would be inadvisable. 

THE COLLECTION OF ‘SLAVES* 

With reference to the energy with which Firuz Shah collected 
slaves, Afif quotes the (^ranic verse: ‘It is possible that you consider 
a thing to be good and it is injurious to you.^ At first he instructed his 
governors that whenever they attacked a place (for realizing the 
revenue), ‘selected, handsome and well-born young boys* should be 
brought to him. The governors saw to it that they were also neat, 
presentable and well-dressed. In former days the governors used to 
make such presents to the king as they could, and the king was 
expected to remember this with reference to their transfers and 
promotions. Firuz now made a general rule that the price of the 
presents brought by the governors was to be estimated, and to that 
extent the demand made from them was to be reduced. But as the 
presents Firuz Shah preferred were slaves, the governors brought slaves 
to him till the number of royal slaves amounted to 180,000. Having 
made all ofiices hereditary, it is possible that Firuz wanted a body of 
men who would be loyal to him and his successors. But this is only a 
supposition. What we can be certain about is the desire of Firuz Shah 
to give to every one of his slaves the salary and status he deserved. 
Under these conditions many fathers would have been willing to give 
their sons to Firuz Shah to be brought up as his slaves, for this slavery 
was not legal in any sense. The most fortunate slaves were given to 
the nobles, who were ordered*‘to bring them up as their own sons and 
to present them before the throne once a year’.^Q The next fortunate 
group was selected for education and some were even sent to the 
Haj pilgrimage. 

A separate department—^not directly under the wizarat—^was 
organized for the slaves so that they had their own treasury, majmu'a- 
dar and ofiicers. Some of the slaves were sent to the provincial capitals 
while others were kept at Delhi. The slaves were paid either by 
assignments on land revenue (like the soldiers) or in cash; their salaries 
ranged from 10 tankas to 100 tankas,^ but no slave got less than 
10 tankas. Their salaries were paid without fail by the treasury every 
third, fourth or sixth month. About twelve thousand slaves were trained 
for various crafts. The .slaves were to be found in all ministries, 
departments and karkhanas, but the nucleus of the whole organization 
consisted of the forty thousand slaves, who mounted guard at the 

49 Afif, 267-73. 

50 The context shows that these salaries were annual. 
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royal palace; they developed a strong esprit de corps without any 
loyalty to the head of the state. 'God be praised 1’ says Afif, ‘Since 
Destiny had ordered from the beginning of time that the Muslim 
factions of Delhi would declare war on each other a few years after 
Firuz's death, this misfortune afflicted the public through the slaves... 
Ultimately, the slaves became so bold that they unhesitatingly 
severed the heads of the princes of Firuz’s family and hung them up 
at the darhar gate.’ 

LATER CONSTRUCTIONS; ASOKA’s PILLARS 51 

After returning to Delhi in 1367, Firuz Shah gave up the 
idea of marching beyond the frontiers and consoled himself with 
hunting campaigns on which his officers and slaves were expected 
to accompany him. These hunting campaigns cannot be described 
here, but we may note in passing, as a symbol of the corruption of the 
age, that no artisan was allowed to accompany the king unless he 
got a permit from the rais-i shahr (city-officer) on the payment of a 
bribe {khidmati). 

Among the new cities built by Firuz Shah, Afil notes Firuzabad 
Harni Khera, Tughluqpur Sapdam and Tughluqpur Kasna.52 ‘In 1385 
(a.h. 787)’, the Mubarak Shahi tells us, ‘he built a fort at the village 
of Bewli, seven karohs from Badaun, and gave it the name of Firuz- 
pur, but people have been calling it Akhirinpur (the Last City).’53 Afif 
gives us a list of nine palaces or kushaks built by Firuz Shah, but it 
is difficult to say which of them was built after the Thatta cam- 
paign.54 He also gives a list of seven dams (hands) built by the king 
and says that strong dams were also built at many necessary places.55 
Firuz also built khanqahs (mystic houses) and inns maintained at state 
cost. A traveller was by custom entitled to free board and lodging 
at an inn for three days, and the wits said that the king built 120 inns 
at Delhi and Firuzabad, so that a traveller by changing his residence 
could live in these inns all the year round free of cost. It is obvious 


51 Afif, 329-31 and 305-21 for Asoka’s pillars. 

52 There seems to be a copyist error about the two Tughluqpurs. 

53 Mubarak Shaht, 135. 

54 ‘Kushak-i Firuzabad, Kushak-i Nuzul, Kushak-i Mahendwari, Kushak of the city 
of Hisar-Firuzah, Kushak-i Fathabad, Kushak-i Jaunpur, Kushak-i Shikar, Kushak-i Band-i 
Fath Khan, and Kushak-i Salura.’ The Kushak-i Nuzul seems to have been a small 
palace on the bank of the Jumna, opposite to Firuzabad; Firuz used to stay here for a 
short time on returning from his hunting trips while the royal palace at Firuzabad was 
being prepared for his residence. 

55 'Band-i Fath Khan, Band-i Maldah, 6and-i Mahpalpur, Band-i Shukr Khan, 
Band-i Salura, Band-i Sahepna, and Band-i Wazirabad.’ 
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that Firuz s public works department must have been a huge enter¬ 
prise. Artisans of all types had to be brought together and every group 
of artisans was put under a shahna (officer) of its own. The chief 
officers were Malik Ghazi, director of the department of public works, 
and Abdul Haqq alias Jahir Sondhar. Afif, who was destined to see 
everything crumble down, could not help remarking: ‘Lakhs and lakhs 
of “tankas’" were spent on the buildings; in fact, money beyond 
measure was wasted I’ 

Firuz discovered two pillars of Asoka—^the larger in the village 
of Nawira in the district {shiq) of Salura and Khizrabad at the foot of 
tlie hills about ninety karohs from Delhi and tlic smaller near Meerut 
city, lie did not know what they were, but decided to bring them to 
Delhi. Afif gives us some idea of how the larger stone-pillar, which 
Firuz called the ‘golden pillar’, was brought and put up at Delhi. 
Thousands of men from mere labourers to artisans and engineers of 
the highest type were employed. Raw hides and reeds were wound 
round the pillar to prevent it from breaking. On digging up the 
foundation, they found that the pillar had been firmly fixed in a hole 
in a square stone. This stone was also dug up and brought with the 
pillar. Tree trunks were piled up by the side of the pillar and the top 
of the pile was covered with cotton wool. The pillar was made to lean 
gently on this tree-trunk pile; then one by one the tree-trunks were 
removed and the pillar placed on a cart with forty-two wheels; and 
two hundred men dragging each wheel by ropes brought the pillar 
to the bank of the Jumna. In those days tlie Jumna was a great 
means of traffic, and boats carrying 2,000 to 5,000 mans of grain 
were available. The larger boats were tied together and the pillar 
brought on them to Firuzabad. Here a new structure had to be con¬ 
structed for the pillar. Wooden pulleys were used to make the pillar 
stand vertically and then to make it rise vertically at the rate of half 
a gaz per day by enormous human labour. The building was con¬ 
structed as the pillar was raised, and ultimately the pillar was put at 
the top of the building. Afif, who was twelve years old at the time, 
states that the pillar was 32 gaz in length, of which eight gaz were 
under the building and 24 gaz above it. The open length of the 
pillar can be measured; it is 37 feet. The gaz of Firuz Shah must, 
therefore, have been 18.54 inches in length. 

The second pillar was placed on the Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. The five pieces into which it was broken have been now put 
together. It is 3^ feet in length.56 


' 56 Hodivsla, SUuUtt, 860-51. 
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THE KARKHANAS; FRUIT GARDENS, MEASURES 
OF RELIEF FOR MUSLIMS 

QPiruz Shah had thirty-six karkhanas divided into ratihi, which 
provided daily food for men and animals, and ghair ratibi, which 
dealt with commodities produced by human labour.) Afif says that 
his father and uncle were in charge of the alam-khana (concerning 
the insignia of royalty, etc.), the rakab-khana (dealing with the 
equipment for horses) and the elephant-stables of the left wing, and 
that he worked with them. In the ratibi karkhanas, 160,000 tankas a 
month were spent on the provision of food alone; this amount did 
not include the salaries of officers and servants employed. The 
figures of expenditure given by Afif for other karkhanas arc— jarndar- 
khan, 600,000 tankas for winter clothes alone; alam-khana, 18,000 
tankas a year (exclusive of salaries); and jarrash-khana (for carpets), 
200,000 tankas. 

/The formal charge of the karkhanas was given to khans and 
great maliks, but the actual control of every karmana was yested in 
a mutasarrif (director) appointed by Firuz Shah personallyjKhwaja 
Abul Hasan was the chief mutasarrif or director-general of the 
karkhanas and all royal orders went to him in the first instance. (Afif 
quotes Firuz Shah as saying rl'Jwst as laklis of revenue are collected 
in the provinces, similarly lakriR are collected in the karkhanas. The 
turn-over (tasarruf) of a karkhana of mine is not less than the turn¬ 
over of the city of Multan^ 

The karkhanas had th^ separate diwan; the wizarat, to which 
their accounts were submitted, was as lax in controlling the accounts 
of the karkhanas as it was in controlling the accounts of the iqtas. 
There was plenty of hashiya (marginal corruption and mal-expendi- 
ture) in every karkhana. Never during the thirty-eight years of 
Firuz s reign, Afif asserts repeatedly, were the accounts of provinces 
or of karkhanas examined in accordance with the correct principles 
of accountancy. Tt is not that Firuz Shah was ignorant of the princi- 

E les of accountancy,’ Afif remarks, ‘he knew them only too well. But 
e saw everything and preferred to close his eyes; so the auditors 
{ahl muhasibah) also overlooked the acts of the officers-in-charge 
(unw^).’ 

Firuz Shah, according to Afif, was very fond of planting orchards 
or fruit-gardens.57 In those days there were 1,200 fruit-gardens in 
the suburbs of Delhi alone, but Firuz Shah did not appropriate the 
property of others. He had his fruit-gardens throughout the empire 
and their total income, after deducting the share of the gardeners, 

57 Afif, 285-05. 
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came to 180,000 tankas. It might be noted that grapOs were then 
grown in the Delhi area, and the culf;wation of grapes was so 
extensive that they sold at one jitql a sir.J 

Reference may here be made to some relief measures of Firuz. 
{X/Unemployment —^Firuz asked the kotwal of Delhi, Malik Nek 
Amdi, to bring to him such persons as wanted employment. The 
kotwal passed on the order to the officers in charge of the mohallas. 
Attempts were made by Firuz—or rather by officejs^ commissioned 
by him—to do something for those who applied. Shifa-khana — 

Firuz organized a hospital in which a number of physicians were 
employed to give free treatment to the people. Medicines were free 
and in some cases food also. The king endowed some villages for the 
maintenance of the hospital. i^X^The Marriage Bureau —This was 
meant for Muslims only. Fathers of marriageable girls, who could not 
afiPord their wedding expenses, would (if the officers-in-charge were 
satisfied) be given a lump grant of 50, 30 or 25 tankas according to 
their need or family status. 

PRICES AND WAGES 

Afif and the persons, whose conversations he has recorded, 
repeatedly assert that there was no real famine in the reign of Firuz 
Shah and, consequently, thanks to the labour of the peasants and 
the artisans, production had greatly increased and the income of 
some lucky assignees went up even ten times. In the Doab from the 
hills of Sakrodah (?) and Kahrola (?) to Koil there was no village 
desolated even nominally,* Afif states with commendable inaccuracy, 
‘and not a cubit of land remained uncultivated. In those days there 
were 52 prosperous parganas in the Doab. The same was the condi¬ 
tion in territories outside the Doab. In every iqta or shiq (Samana 
for example) there were four villages in every karoh and happy peo¬ 
ple in every village .*58 

A comparison with the regime of Alauddin Khalji naturally sug¬ 
gests itself, for no Indian government, whatever its achievements in 
other directions, has succeeded in freezing wages and prices on a 
normal basis—^the basis of production-cost {nirkh-i baraward) —^to the 
same extent as the Khalji Sultan. Afif admits that there has not been 
the same prosperity during the reign of any other king. But the low 
prices of Alauddin were due to his great efforts; he gave capital to 
the merchants, fixed their salaries and supported them in every way. 
The low prices in the reign of Firuz Shah, however, were not due to 

58 Afif, 293-^. On page 383 Malik Abdullah confesses that the income (kh£na/ 
and mahsul) from the two parganas assigned to him had gone up ten times. 
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his e£Foits but to Divine favour, or, as we would now say, to the 
working of the law of supply and demand in a period of peace. 
gives the price of some basic commodities—^wlieat, eight fitals a 
man; gram and barley, four jitals a man; ghi or rughan-i sutur, two 
and a half fitals per sir; sugar three and a half fitals per sir. The price 
of cloth and odier commodities, Afif claims, were also low. He 
admits, however, that when rainfall was scarce, the prices of cereals 
rose to one tankah a men, but the prices came down again for there 
was no real famine in the reign. 

At present we have only two contemporary accounts, both earlier 
than Aiif, to compare with what he says—the Insha-i Mahru and the 
Khairul Mafalis or the conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, 
recorded by Hamid Qalandar in the first decade of Firuz Shah’s reign. 

In his Letter No. 20 Ain-i Mahru, the governor of Multan, 
admits that soldiers on duty were probably not so prosperous as in 
Alauddin’s days, but he insists that the artisans had raised their 
wages eight or ten times higher than in Alauddin’s reign on the 
ground that the price of grain was unstable. Regrating by merchants 
and artisans had become common, specially with reference to ghi, 
cloth, sugar and wood. Ain-i Mahru quotes the Arabic proverb: 
‘They buy for fifty and sell for hundred.* In Alauddin’s time the 
maximum price of a good horse was 120 tankas; but in the account 
he submits to Delhi, Ain-i Mahru fixes the price of every horse at 
500 tankas. The price of other commodities may have risen also. 

Concerning the second of our contemporary authorities. Professor 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, the editor of the Khairul Mafalis, writes .-59 
‘The age of Firuz Shah Tughluq has generally been depicted as an 
age of peace and plenty for the masses. The Khairul Mafalis, how¬ 
ever, creates a different impression. It appears tliat economic distress 
was very acute during the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. The 
Shaikh often contrasts the conditions during the reign of Firuz Shah 
(who is not mentioned by name) with the conditions prevalent dur¬ 
ing the time of Alauddin Khalji. As one who had lived in Delhi 
during both these regimes and had looked at the economic structure 
from the point of view of the common man, his observations deserve 
careful consideration. He says that during the time of Alauddin 
Khalji there was an all-round cheapness. One man of wheat could 
be had for 7% fitals; an equal quantity of (crystal) sugar for half a 
tanka; ordinary sugar was available at the rate of one fital (a sir). 
Cloth and other articles were also cheap. A quilt could be prepared 
for a few tankas. There were a number of langars (free kitchens) in 

59 K. A. Nizami: English Introduction to the Persian text of the Khairul Majalit 
(32), published by the History Department, Aligarh Muslim University. 
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Delhi, like the langar of Malik Yar Parran, where food was freely 
distributed. Then referring to his own time (the reign of Firuz 
Shah), the Shaikh said, “These days neither those kmgardars nor 
those people have survived; all have been ruined.”* 

It would not be fair to forget the terrible famine of the time of 
Mohammad bin Tughluq in comparing the figures of the two reigns, 
and when Ain-i M^ru says that the prices of commodities have 
come down but not wages, he is probably referring to the famine 
figures of the previous reign. Both Afif and Ain-i Mahru admit tliat 
the price of grain was not stable, though they seem to differ about 
the frequency and degree of instability. Ain-i Mahru is very clear 
about his charge of regrating against the merchants; Afif, who tells 
us so much about the official corruption of the reign, forgets to refer 
to the regrating of merchants, probably by oversight. If we are to 
be guided by the price of horses, a matter which the government 
could not ignore, then the average price for the consumer was about 
five times higher in the middle of Firuz. Shah’s reign than in the last 
ten years of Alauddin Khalji. 

VANISHING OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMY OF DELHI 

The efforts of the Delhi sultans from Qutbuddin Aibek onwards 
had greatly strengthened the army of Delhi. Alauddin Khalji had 
broadened its base by discarding all irrelevant considerations and 
looking exclusively to military merit and discipline, and under him 
and his son, Mubarak Shah, it had become invincible. The sultans 
of Delhi had some forts on the north-western frontier, but the 
sultam, tinlike the rais, did not depend upon the strength of their 
forts but upon the striking power of their army as an offensive 
weapon for knocking down all opposition and controlling the open 
country. Unlike the Hindu chiefs, the Delhi sultans have left us no 
great fort—-except the fort of Tughluqabad, which was not 
completed. 

The strength of the Delhi army rested upon the stem enforcement 
of the rules of the arz or the annual review of the horsemen. ITie 
government had no organization for training its horsemen; it would 
only employ them if they had been already properly trained. A man 
who wanted to enlist in tlie army, of which the horsemen were the 
effective core, had to provide himself with one or, if possible, two 
horses and all necessary weapons of which he had to learn the use. 
After he had been trained and equipped, he could appear at the arz, 
where his horse, equipment and his capacity of using his weapons 
would be carefully tested by the minister of war or an officer appoint¬ 
ed by him; if the government needed his services and he was up to 
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the standard required, he would be paid the price of his hone and his 
weapons and also his salary for a year. The horse would be branded 
with a mark {dagk) to show that it was the property of the govern¬ 
ment, and a descriptive roll {htUia, chehra) of the horseman would be 
put in the records for identification. If a soldier lost his horse in go¬ 
vernment service, it would be replaced at government cost, but not 
otherwise. Now this arz was a stern annual affair on which the 
efficiency of the army—and, in fact, the effective government of the 
country—depended. 

Alauddin had been very stem in the matter and condign punish¬ 
ments were meted out to horsemen, who having taken their salaries 
and the price of their horses, failed to turn up at the arz. He paid 
the soldiers in cash, thus concentrating the power of command and 
dismissal in the hands of the minister of war, who was expected nor¬ 
mally to accept the recommendations of the officer in immediate 
charge. The standard of Alauddin’s army was maintained by Muba¬ 
rak Shah and Tughluq Shah. Sultan Muhammad lost the Deccan, 
but he was a professional soldier and would tolerate no relaxation of 
military discipline. 

With the accession of Firuz Shah everything changed. We have 
only to compare the campaigns of Firuz Shah with those of Malik 
Kafur to realize the difference. An officer of Alauddin Khalji, who 
conducted his campaigns as inefficiently as Firuz Shah, would have 
been dismissed and severely punished. The laws of Firuz Shah, 
already referred to, would have led to the degeneration of any 
army. When Firuz Shah made the posts of the horsemen and their 
officers hereditary, he gave up the basic right of the government to 
see to the efficiency of its military personnel. The effect would not 
be felt immediately, but no considerations for the financial security 
of the military man and his descendants, which Afif advances, can 
justify a measure so patently stupid and idiotic. From a remark 
attributed by Afif to the minister of war, Imadul Mulk Bashir, it 
seems that 80 i)er cent of the horsemen were paid by assignments of 
land revenue.60 On paper the whole land revenue of the country 
was assigned to the army; the repeated statements of Afif to this 
effect are ‘fictionally correct’. But when the officer or horseman took 
the itlaq-nama (assignment-order) to the local officer in charge of 
collecting land revenue, he would get only 50 per cent of the cash 
assigned to him. The other half, we have to assume, was kept for 
the other expenses of the state. If the military men were on duty at 
Delhi or elsewhere, they could sell their itlaq-namas for immediate 

80 Afif, 220. Wa in tcAfa loaihdar hasHad hi hashtad dar in mulk raslda. 
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cash for 30 per cent of their fictitious amount to brokers who, gene¬ 
rally through their agents, got the 50 per cent to which the military 
men were entitled. It may be assumed, therefore, that the living wage 
of a horseman was one-third of the fictional amount assigned to him 
in his itlaq-nama. The system did not lead to feudalism of any sort; 
its evil effect lay in the fact that the descendants of military nien 
ceased to be military men and became pensioners entitled to land 
revenue from specified villages. 

The great feature of the period after Firuz Shah s death was the 
fact that this land revenue could no longer be collected by Delhi 
owing to rebellious governors, muqaddams and Hindu chiefs; for the 
army, fear of which had made them obedient in the payment of land 
revenue and tribute, had completely vanished. The itlaqs became 
pieces of waste paper in the hands of pensioners, who had lost all 
military qualities and to whom the penniless central government 
could pay nothing. 

After the return of the army from Thatta, its visible disintegra¬ 
tion began and twenty years of peace enabled this disintegration to 
pass almost unobserved. There may have been some 80,000 horse¬ 
men in the central imperial service, but the officers knew that no 
service outside the sultanat would be required of them. So worthless 
horses were brought to the review and passed as fit on payment of 
bribes. The same lax standards must have been applied to weapons. 
Another difficulty was that a whole year would pass and the men had 
no horses to bring to the arz. Firuz ordered an extension of about 
fifty-one days to be given to them, because the offices had not worked 
on Fridays. When this period did not suffice, Firuz gave a further 
extension of two months. When this period also passed, Malik Bazi, 
the deputy minister of war, found a permanent excuse. The horsemen, 
he represented, had sent their itlaqs to the villages and they could 
not bring their horses to the arz till they had received the salary that 
was due to them. But, of course-, they would bring their horses for 
the arz next year! After that the arz was only continued for the cor¬ 
ruption it made possible. 

In fact, the whole organization of the army was honeycombed 
with corruption. Firuz Shah was informed of the correct facts, but 
he preferred to close his eyes. Afif relates the case of a horseman to 
whom the king gave a tanka of gold so that he may bribe the clerk 
in charge and have his horse passed at the arz. It is usual for junior 
state employees to secure themselves against punishments by passing 
on a part of the bribes they have taken to their superiors; it is 
also the custom of dishonest superior officers not to demand bribes 
directly, except where the amount is very large, but to leave the 
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dirty work to their subordinates and to demand a fixed sum or 
percentage in the form of presents. Now we are told that the esti¬ 
mated yearly income of Finiz Shall s government was 6 crores and 
75 lakhs of tankas, while the wealth collected by Imadul Mulk 
Bashir, the minister of war, who had started his career as an inherit¬ 
ed slave of Firuz Shah, amounted to 13 crores—^slightly less than 
the total income of the state for two years. The iqta of Rapri had 
been assigned to him, but out of regard for him the office of the 
wazir made no demand for revenue from his agents at Rapri. All 
recommendations of Bashir with reference to appointments and 
dismissals, assignments of land grants and their cancellations were 
accepted by Firuz, and, like other officers of Firuz, Bashir too may 
have accepted presents and bribes from petitioners. Still the thirteen 
crores of tankas, which Bashir stored in dry pucca wells in the same 
way as peasants store grain, could only have been collected together 
by plundering the military budget on such a stupendous scale that 
the great and historic army of the Delhi empire gradually ceased to 
exist.SI 

VISIT TO BAIIRAICII; FANATICAL AND REACTIONARY 
MEASURES; ABOLITION OF ‘nON-SHARI*AT' TAXES 

In 1374-75 (a.h. 776) Firuz went to pray at the tomb of Salar 
Masud Ghazi at Bahraich, saw the alleged martyr in a dream and 
became definitely cruel, communalistic and fanatical. He ordered all 
mural paintings in his palaces to lx> erased, and the gold and silver 
vessels to be melted; the use of pure silk fabrics and pure brocade 
was also prohibited. The Sultan s stupid ‘conversion* 1^ to an atro¬ 
cious deed. A Brahman, who used to assemble Muslims and Hindus 
in his house and was alleged to have converter! a Muslim woman, was 
brought before him. Firuz offered him two alternatives—acceptance 
of Islam or being burnt alive. The brave Brahman preferred the lat¬ 
ter alternative. We can only affirm that Islam definitely prohibits the 
infliction of the death-penalty by burning, whatever the crime; and 
that Firuz was really guilty of a cruel and unpardonable murder. 
Afif also asserts that Finiz imposed the jizya on the Brahmans of 
Delhi, but on this point his memory was probably playing him false, 

61 Neidicr the income of Rapri nor the presents of petitioners can explain Bashir’s 
enormous fortune. We have no documentary evidence but the foIIo>ving is not per¬ 
haps a bad guess of what really happened. When a horseman died or became ’too 
old to ride’, the war office kept on demanding his salary from the finance department 
as before, but nothing was paid to his son or heir, who was not called upon to serve. 
It Is not possible to say how this dishonest money was distributed between the vnx 
minister and other high officers. But If Bashir got one-fifth of It, It would explain his 
enormous fortune. Afif states that Bashir’s son, Ishaq, also knew how to become rich. 
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for he confuses the short at-smse of the jizya with its current use 
a non-agricultural tax. The figures he gives for the three grades of 
fizya —10, 20 and 40 tankas —^are also incorrect. And what sense 
could there be in realizing the fizya from the Brahmans of the cities 
of Delhi only? But in the last fifteen years of his reign Firuz was an 
incurable and degenerate fanatic.. 

To the new fanatical attitude of Firuz we may also attribute the 
following measures of persecution to which he refers with pride in 
his Futuhat —(a) Destruction of three new Hindu temples, one at the 
pond {hauz) of Malwa, the second at Salihpur and me third in the 
town of Gohana; (b) Order that Muslim women were not to come 
out of their houses or go to visit tombs outside the city of Delhi; 
(c) Pimishment of the Shias and the burning of their religious books; 
no details are given but it is incorrectly claimed that the sect was 
completely suppressed; (d) Infliction of the death-penalty on the 
leaders of the rmlhidan and ibahatiyan, i.e. the Ismaili group of 
Shias; (e) Execution of Ahmad Bihari, whom his followers declared 
to be God, along with one of his disciples; (f) Execution of a man, 
named Rukn, who claimed to be the Mahdi along with his followers; 
the public joined in the good work and tore their bones and flesh to 
pieces;62 (g) Execution of a servant of Ain-i Mahru who used to 
declare, T am the Truth {Haq)\ and had written a pamphlet to prove 
his claim; (h) Granting the soldiers of the army four-fifths or the 
spoils instead of one fifth, which had been the custom of previous 
kings. The Quran orders four-fifths ■ of the spoils to be given to the 
fighting men, but this order was with reference to volunteers and 
not paid solders. 

Firuz Shah in die Futuhat claims that he ordered the remission 
of a number of octroi taxes on the ground that the short at had not 
permitted them. Repeated attempts to interpret tliese taxes have 
been made. Professor K. A. Nizami’s interpretation of these taxes is 
given below: 

(1) Mandavi-barg (Professor Hodivala and Professor S. A. Rashid 
interpret it as a tax on the produce of kitchen gardens. But the tax 
on vegetables and fruits, cafled Khizrawat, is referred to as a sepa¬ 
rate tax in the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi (f.61); Roy considers it as a tax on 
betel-leaves and Dr. I. H. Quraishi as tax ‘on com sold in the state 
market’. It would be safest to take it in the literal sense as a tax on 
leaves and grass (fodder) brought for sale in the market). (2) DalaU-i 

62 The Shias believe that their twelfth Imam, Mahdi, who disappeared while a 
boy, will return one day to put the world right. Many persons claiming that they ere 
'Mahdis' have appeared in die history of Islam, but curiously oiough all of thetv 
have been Sdzmis. 
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hazarha (tax on brokerage in the markets). (3) Jazari (tax on butchers 
at the rate of twelve jitals for every cow or bullock slaughtered by 
them). (4) Amir4 tarab (amusement tax, probably paid to the amt-i 
tarahy an oflBcer appointed by the state to regulate festivals and 
maintain order in places of public amusement). (5) Gul faroshl (tax 
on the sale of flowers). (6) Jizya-i tambol (tax on the sale of betel- 
leaves). (7) Chungi-i ghalla (tax on grain and cereals; chungi means 
a handful). (8) Khayyalt (Dr. I. H. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid 
and others have read it as kitabi and interpreted it as a tax on 
scribes. But it has to be read as khayyali or a tax on those who 
weighed com in the markets). (9) Bilgari (Roy reads it as Bilgari; 
Dr. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid read it Nilgari, a tax on the 
manufacture of indigo, which seems to be the safest interpretation. 
Dr. Chaghtai considers it a preparation of hail, used in buildings). 
(10) Mahi farmhi (a tax on the sale of fish). (11) Naddafi (a tax on 
carders of cotton). (12) Sabim-gari (a tax on soap-making). (13) Ris- 
man-faroshi (a tax on selling ropes). (14) Rti^an-gm'i (a tax on 
oil-making). (15) Nakhiid i hiryan (a tax on parched gram). (16) Tah^ 
bazari (a tax levied from stall-keepers for the use of public lands). 
(17) Chappa (Some scholars, like Prof. Hodivala, have read it as 
chappa, meaning a tax on printed cloth; others have read it as 
chatta or a balcony that abets on a public road. The former appears 
to be more satisfactory). (18) Dadbeki (fee on law-suits; but only in 
excess of 10 per cent of the property involved, according to Prof. 
Hodivala). (19) Qimar Khana (tax on gambling houses). (20) Kotwali 
(Dr. I. H. Quraishi interprets it as police dues’ but it may have 
included many taxes charged by the kotwali office). (21) Ihtisabi 
(charges made by the muhtasibs or officers in charge of public 
morals {ihtisab). TTie muhtasib was in the service of the government 
and not entitled to tax the public for his services).^^^ (22) Qassahi (a 
professional tax on butchers, apart from jazari). (^3) Kuza wa khisht 
pazi (a tax on brick-kilns and potteries). (24) Ghari (house-tax). (25) 
Charai (grazing-tax). (26) Mtisadarat (fines of various kinds). (27) 
Kalyahi (tax on minced meat). (28) Khizraw at (taxes on vegetables 
and fruits).64 

63 Mawardi tells us in his AJikamus Sultaniija that under tlie later Abbasids the 
muhtaaibs were officers in charge of public morals. They could not enter a house; 
also they could not try a case, for this was the function of the qazi or judge. But 
all the external aspects of city-life were in their charge. According to Mawardi, res¬ 
pect for the muhtasil^ had decayed owing to their dishonesty and lade of d»racter. 
In India we do not find a special body of officers, known as muhtasibs; it was found 
more convenient to assign the duties of die mihtasibs to officers with real executlva 
•vathority, like the maqta or the kotwal. 

64 The copyfsts throuj^ the a^es have worked havoc bpth wifh the number <7f 
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Afif says that Qazi Nasrullah was directed by the king to 
announce the list of the prohibited taxes publicly from the back of 
an elephant in 1375-76 (a.ii. 777). Afif was present at the time of the 
announcement. The total of the abolished (octroi) taxes amounted to 
thirty lakhs. They concerned Dellii and its suburbs only. It was not 
possible for Firuz Shah to change the tax-structure of the whole 
empire. 

The Shariat has not contemplated octroi duties, whether good or 
bad, for the simple reason that the Prophet did not have to manage 
the affairs of a really large city. The Fufu/w^-inscription womd 
guarantee the Delhi citizens against the reimposition of the abolish¬ 
ed taxes; on the otlier hand, city-oflBcers, who wanted to reimpose 
those or similar taxes, would see to the destruction of the inscription. 
Also octroi taxes could b(; imposed by the officers of other cities 
without the permission of the Sultan or even of his governors. Ain-i 
Mahru, in his Letter No. 20, expresses surprise at the fact that taxes 
at Uchch, which had been abmished by Sultan Muhammad, had 
been reimposed by some officers without his knowledge or permis¬ 
sion as goveraor.05 It is impossible to say in what other cities the 
same thing took place. 

Firuz*s action was probably based on the demand of the ulama 
throughout the middle ages that the state should only collect taxes 
prescribed by the shariat, though he could not go beyond the 
abolition of the octroi duties of Delhi. The question was considered 
and dismissed in a few sentences by Ain-i Mahru.66 Tf you confine 
your taxes to those prescribed by the shariat —^that is, taxes levied 
by the Prophet—^then you must confine your expenditure also to 
items prescribed by the shanat. If both these conditiqns are fulfilled, 
then your budget will balance. But if for various reasons, which" are 
too obvious to be discussed, the shariat-taxes do not suffice for the 
expenditure of the present-day state, then your course must he to 
follow not what the shanat prescribes, but wnat it permits* 

taxes and their spellings. The Tabaqat-l Akboti adds two more ta.\es to the above— 
nikahi (a tax on marriages) and darogbi (a tax for the perquisites of the darogita). 

Afif refers to tliree or more taxes—like dangatia, niustaghil, and daitri —.and 
explains their character. Two examples should suffice. If a merchant brought a beast 
of burden to old Delhi, the government officers compelled it to carry bullding?mate- 
rial W’ithout payment at least once from Delhi to Firuzabad. After a merchant’s goods 
had paid the import-duty (called zakat) at the Scra-i Adi, it was taken to the khmma 
and kept there for a further charge of one dmg (copper coin) per tanka for a long 
period. Though dangana is referred to in the Sinii-i Firuz SfuUii, the other taxes 
were probably remitted after the Futidiat-i Firnz SMii.hud been inspribed, 

. 65 Inslia-i Mahru, 48. 

Ibid., 69 (No. 30). 
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THE GREAT OFFICERS OF FIRUZ SHAH 

When Firuz Shah held his public darhar, some ten or twelve 
great officers were allowed to sit but the rest, including members of 
die royal family, had to stand. The curious privilege of sitting dur¬ 
ing die darhar, but on the uncarpeted floor, was given to diree 
Hindu rais—^Rai Mador Deva, Rai Sabir and Rawat Adharan. The 
normal seat of the minister of war was on the left of the royal 
throne, but Bashir was not allowed to sit there because he was 
logalK- a slave of the Sultan. Convention required that Firuz should 
talk only to the wazir during the darhar; even when he wished to 
talk to others, it had to be through the wazir. 

Space will only permit brief references to the leading officers of 
the reign. 

(i) Tatar Khan: 

Though Klian-i Jahan was appointed wazir, Tatar Klian was 
believed to be the senior-most officer and sat on the right of the 
royal throne while Khan-i Jalian sat on die left. He seems to have 
died soon after the second Bengal campaign. To posterity Tatar 
Klian is known by two encyclopaedic compilations—^the Tafsird 
Tatar Khani and the Falawa-i Tatar Khani. The former gave all the 
differences in the interpretations of the Quran (tafsir) within the 
ordiodox (Sunni) creed and referred each opinion to the autiior who 
had propounded it. Similarly the Falawa-i Tatar Khani collected all 
the differences in the llanafi law as propounded by different juris- 
consults. Both must have been convenient works of reference, but 
they were too voluminous to last. The Fatawa-i Tatar Khani con¬ 
sisted of 30 volumes, according to Afif. Some parts of it have surviv¬ 
ed and references to it arc found in the Fatawa-i Alamgiri. 

(ii) Khan-i Jahan Maqhul: 

According to Afif, Klian-i [alian worked as wazir for eighteen 
years and died in 1368-69 (a.ii. 770) after he had reached the age of 
eighty. He was succeeded as wazir by his son, who had been named 
Jauna by Sultan Muliammad and was also given the title of Klian-i 
Jahan by Firuz. 

Apart from the grants to Klian-i Jalians officers, soldiers and 
members of his family, Finiz seems to have assigned lands yielding 
about thirteen lakhs of tankas a year to Klian-i Jahan personally; and 
with the growth of agricultural production during tne reign, this 
anionnt must hav<* increased considerably. The great wazir look the 
customary presents from the maqtas (governors), but he made a 
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careful list of these presents, placed tlie list before the royal throne 
and deposited the total amount in the treasury of the royal karkhanas, 
which was not under his direct control. He also, like other good 
wazirs, presented four lakhs of tankas to the Sultan every year. Apart 
from this, he was incorruptible. ‘Khan*i Jahan, Afif assures us, ‘did 
not demand a copper coin from the maqtas or from any one else.’ 
The king left all affairs of the state in the hands of the wazir, but the 
wazir never forgot his place. When Firuz was residing at Salura, 
Khand Jahan and his oflBcers used to go to him every Saturday to 
place the c)ffieial papers before him and to obtain his instructions. 
Though each trusted the other, occasional misunderstandings were 
inevitable. On one occasion when Khan-i Jahan thought that Firuz 
wished to appoint Zafar Khan in his place, he sent to the Sultan the 
original letter he had written with his own hand promising to make 
the post of wazir hereditary in Khan-i Jalian’s family. When they 
met after a few days, Firuz succeeded in explaining that he had 
been misunderstood. 

Two examples given by Afif show us how the Khan-i Jahan used 
to ‘manage* the Sultan. It was reported to the king by two spies 
that the silver shashganis (one-sixth of a tanka) issued by the mint, 
of which one Kajar Shah was in chairge, was less by one grain in 
weight. Klian-i Jahan insisted on an immediate inquiry in the pi’c- 
sence of the S^tan. Since the charge was correct, Khan-i Jahan 
advised Kajar Shah to arrange with the goldsmiths tliat they would 
transfer into the crucible the necessary silver, which would be 
brought in a piece of charcoal, while he engaged the sultan in conver¬ 
sation. The weight of the shashgani was found correct and diis fact 
was officially proclaimed. But Khan-i Jahan sexm after dismissed 
Kajar Shah on another pretext. At another time Khan-i Jahan found 
Firuz Shall, while sitting on the throne, scolding a number of officers. 
A pair of socks ornamented with precious stones and valued at 
80,000 tankas were missing; the officers had put them in the list of 
articles sent to Laklmauti but had really divided the proceeds among 
tliemselves. Khan-i Jahan caught hold of the sleeves of the officers 
in great anger and dragged them out of the throne-room. Then by 
threatening them with the death-penalty, he realized the embezzled 
money immediately. When Firuz asked him about the matter next 
tlay, he could reply witli a smile, ‘Eighty thousand tankas have been 
deposited in the treasury;,, whether die socks were sent to Lakhnauti 
or not is a different question.’ 

These two instances, purposely selected by Afif, should ntrf lead 
us to conclude that Khan-i Jahan continued the discipline and good 
work of the sultanat in its palm\' days. It was easy to punish the 
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smaller fry, but when it came to the big guns, Khan*j Jahan had to be 
careful. Firuz used to embrace him and address him as ‘brother', but 
other high officers also had a pull with the Sultan. Khan-i Jahan was 
on the best of terms witli Bashir, the minister of war, and made no 
inquiries into his ill-gotten wealth. The same was true of Malik 
Shahin, the officer (shahna) in charge of the Sultan’s private majlis 
{imjlis4 khas\ who left a legacy of 50 laklis of tankas in cash along 
witli a lot of jems and valuables. ‘The khans and maliks of the reign 
grew rich and collected enormous quantities of gold and precious 
stones.' Afif is correct in stating that Khan-i Jahan controlled all 
>fficers of the regime, but it was unfortunately obtained by overlook- 
aig their corruption and their witliholding of money, which should 
have been deposited in the public treasury. There was, however, one 
exception. Ain-i Mahru objected to tliis shielding of corruption. 

(iii) Ain4 Mahru 

Ain-i Mahru had a brilliant career as an administrator during the 
roign of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Firuz Shah appointed him 
mushrif’i mamalik and as such he was in charge of collecting the 
taxes of the whole empire; the auditing of expenditure was in charge 
of another high officer, the mustauf-i mamalik; and both were sub¬ 
ordinate to the wazir, who was in charge of the finance department. 
The surviving letters of Ain-i Mahru, which have been so carefully 
edited by Professor S. A. Rashid, prove tliat he was a highly edu¬ 
cated man of remarkable politeness and great charm and a master 
of tlie mild answer that turns away wrath. But he could not 
pull on with Klian-i Jahan; the two used hard words for each 
other publicly in the wazir's office and also in the presence of the 
Sultan.68 Ultimately Firuz allowed Khan-i Jahan to dismiss Ain-i 
Mahru from the office of mushrif4 mamalik. But three days later he 
appointed Ain-i Mahru governor of the three provinces of Multan, 

67 lie must bo dearly distinguished fi'um Ainul Mulk Multanl to whom Barani 
refers first during the siege of Ranthanihhor in 1301. Ain-i Mahru died some time 
after the second Bengal campaign of 1360. To identify them—as Prof. S. A. Rashid has 
done—^would mean giving over 75 years of working life to one man. Secondly, while 
Ainul Mulk Multani was a general of great repute, Barani declares (389-390) that 
Ainul Mulk (Mahru) and his brothers ‘know nothing of wafare and bad no military 
experience’. Ain-i Mahru gives his name as Alxlullah Muhammad Sharif; the title of 
Ainul Mulk W'as probably given to him after the death of Alauddin's great general. 
His father's name was Amir Mahru and in his Imha-i Mahru he refers to himself as 
*Ain-i Majmi’ to prevent being identified with the great general, whose title had been 
bestowed upon him. 

68 Afif , whose sympathy seems to have been with Khan-i Jahan, describes these 
quarrels in detail. The quarrel began with Khan-i Jalian’s refusal to let Ain-i Mahru 
Bee the audit papers to which he was by custom entitled. 
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Bhakkar and Siwistau with ‘full powers’ (mutlaq); since he was not 
prepared to work in subordination to Khand Jahan, these provinces 
were taken out of tlie control of the wizarat and put directly under 
tlie king. He was scrupulously honest. ‘I am not one of those servants 
of tlie king/ he says in one of his letters, ‘who can be turned from the 
path of duty by bribery or influence.’69 Ain-i Mahru was appointed 
governor before the second Bengal campaign. In one of his letters 
he refers to tlic fact tliat he had been governor fcwr tlirce years. 

(iv) Iimdul Miilk Bashir Sullani: 

Bashir’s cuorinous wealth, and the means bv which it was accu- 
mulated, must have been well known to Firuz Shah, but he refused 
to take any steps. ‘Bashir’s property is my property’, he remarked. 
Bashir placed in his hands a list of his properties—the silver tankas 
alone amounting to thirteen erores. Finiz read through the list and 
returned it. Bashir then brought one erore of tankas in gunny 
bags and Firuz accepted the money as a reserve fund for state. 
When Bashir grew too old for any work, he handed over the 
office of the cliwan-i arz to his son, Ishaq, and got a letter of manumis* 
sion from Firuz Shah; he also set free four thousand slaves ho had 
purchased and gave them some money to establish themselves. When 
Bashir died, Firuz Shah took nine out of the twelve erores he had 
left, and allowed the remaining three erores to be distributed among 
Bashir’s heirs. Alif’s remarks are significant. ‘In no age has any khan 
or malik possessed so much wealth as Bashir... God be praised! 
They have to account (to God) for the wealth they have collected 
honestly and dishonestly {wajh tea na wajh )—and left behind them 
... The rebellion of the royal slaves against Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Firuz, was for the possession of the money collected by Bashir.’ 

(v) Zitjaul Midk Shamsucldin Abu Raja: 

The meteoric career of Abu Raja, covering some three years 
(1381-83), gives us the only instance when Firuz Shah made an 
attempt to prevent the further deterioration of the financial system 
of the empire. After his appointment as mustauf-i mamalik (auditor- 
general), Abu Raja begun to inform the Sultan secretly of the dis¬ 
honesty and corruption that prevailed in the finance department and 
implanted in his mind the hope that he (Abu Raja) would put thinp 
right. Firuz ordered all papers to be put before Abu Raja; the wazir, 
Khan-i Jahan II, was paralysed and issued all orders according to 
Abu Raja’s wishes. Unfortunately Abu Raja, though very able, had 


69 213, No. 120. 
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been dishonest in tlie past, and now he bejjan to make dishonest 
demands even from persons who had access to the king. Instigated 
by Khan-i Jahan II, tlie clerks of the revenue office brought charges 
of corruption against Abu Raja confidentially before Finiz Shah, and 
proved them conclusively on the basis of documents and witnesses. 
Firuz*s confidence in his favourite gave place to dislike. Abu Raia*s 
houses were searched; 80,(XX) silver tankas were found in one house 
and 3,000 gold tankas in another. For six months Abu Raja was 
brought daily before the wazir’s office and beaten with a stick till 
the stick itself broke into pieces. This is the only case of a recorded 
torture in Firuz’s reign. Finally, Firuz ordered him to be exiled to 
‘Marut and Tahluk’(?), some places in the waterless desert of western 
India. Muhammad Shah brought him back to Delhi, but he died 
soon after. 

LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN "0 

In 1371-72 (a.ii. 773) Zafar Khan died in Gujarat and his governor¬ 
ship along with the title of Zafar Khan was granted to his son, 
Darx a Khan. On 23 July 1374 (12 Safar a.h. 776) Fatli Klian, the 
heir-designate, died at Kanthiir; Fimz Shah was deeply affected by 
this misfortune but he did not nominate another heir. In 1376-77 
(a.ii. 778) Shanisuddin Damghani was appointed governor of Gujarat. 
Ilis promise was that he would, in addition to the usual mahsul 
(payment to Delhi), gi\'c forty lakhs of tankas mtuc along with 100 
elephants, 200 horses and 400 slaves from among the sons of 
muqacldams and Abyssinians. He was unabh' to keep his promise 
and rebelled. But the saclah amirs of Gujarat cut off his head and 
sent it to Firuz Shah. This is the only rebellion of a governor in 
Firuz ShalTs reign and no army was needed to suppress it. Gujarat 
was then assigned to Malik Muffanih Sultani with the title of 
Farhatul Mulk. 

In 1377-78 (a.ii. 779) Rai Sabir, Rai Adharaii and the mnqaddams 
of Etawah rebelled but capitulated after a defeat. They were 
brought with their families and .settled in Dt'lhi. ^Hie duty of keep¬ 
ing til© area in order was assigned to Malikza.da Firuz, son of Tajud- 
din Turk, and Malik Bali Afghan. 

Rai Kliarko, chief of the Katehr Rajputs, invited Saiyyid Muham¬ 
mad, governor of Badaun, and his brother, Saiyyid Alauddin, to a 
feast at his place and then put them to death. His action, as reported 
by the historians, was indefensible. But both the Quran and com¬ 
mon sense are at one on this point—^no one is re.sponsible for the 

70 ACf, 492-503; Mubarak Shahi, 131-41. 
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crimes of another. Firuz Shah’s actions, amounting aljnost to mad¬ 
ness, indicate the incurable moral and theological degeneration his 
character had suffered. He marched to Katehr and desolated the 
whole territory. Rai Kharko fled to the chiefs of Kamaun at the foot¬ 
hill of the Himalayas; Firuz desolated that region also, but Kharko 
could not be found. Firuz then appointed two strong governors at 
Badaun and Sambhal, and under the pretext of hunting he desolated 
the area of Sambhal every year. ‘Nothing was left there except the 
game.’ 

As the Sultan neared the age of ninety and became weak and 
infirm, ho relied more and more on Khan-i Jahan II. The wazir put 
into the Sultan’s mind the suspicion that his eldest surviving son, 
Shahzada Muhammad, was conspiring to rebel with the help of 
certain nobles, tlie chief of whom was Darya Khan, son of Zafar 
Khan. Firuz Shah, without giving a second thought to the matter, 
ordered Khan-i Jahan to arrest the nobles. The wazir succeeded in 
getting hold of Darya Khan on the pretext of settling the accounts 
of Mahoba, but the other nobles eluded him. Shahzada Muhammad 
succeeded in reaching his father in his haram in the litter of his 
wife, and explained the real situation to him. Firuz then ordered the 
Shahzada to suppress Khan-i Jahan. The great officers, the royal 
slaves, the amirs and the majority of the citizens were in favour of 
Shahzada Muhammad. In July-August 1387 (a.h. 789) the Shahzada 
and his followers attacked Khan-i Jalian’s house in the late hours of 
the night, plundered it and executed his leading supporters. Khan-i 
Jahan, after killing Darya Klian, fled to Koka Pradhan at Maliari in 
Mewat for safety. Firuz fii’st appointed Shahzada Muhammad as 
wazir, but later on transferred all the paraphernalia of royalty to 
him. The Khutba was read in the names of both kings. 

In August-September 1387, Shahzada Muliammad ascended the 
throne in the Jalian Numa Palace with the title of Nasiruddin 
Muhammad Shah. He confirmed the old officers in their posts, but 
some new appointments were made. Malik Yaqub, who liad been 
ahhur-hek, was given the title of Sikandar Khan and appointed 
governor of Gujarat; but before he could take up his governorship, 
he was required to suppress Khan-i Jahan. The affairs of the diwan or 
wizarat were assigned to Malik Samauddin and Malik Kamaluddin. 
When Sikandar with his army reached Mahari, Koka Pradhan sent 
Klian-i Jahan as a prisoner to him. Sikandar cut off his head, brought 
it to Delhi and then proceeded to Gujarat. But provincial governors 
could not now be dismissed merely by a written farman from Delhi, 
and only a weak arm\' could be sent with Sikandar. Farhatul Mulk 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat and Khambayat defeated and killed 
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Sikandar, and the Delhi soldiers, who had gone with him, came 
back wounded and plundered. Sultan Nasiruddin, who had been 
hunting in tlic foothills of Sirmur for two months, returned to Delhi 
on hearing this news, but there was little he could accomplisli for 
die great army of the Delhi sullanat had been reduced to his per¬ 
sonal retinue. 

Two mondis later the Firuzi slaves rebelled. There were a hund¬ 
red thousand of diem living in Delhi and Firuzabad, and their real 
object, as Afif suggests, was the great hoard of coins collected by 
Bashir. Firuz Shah, it seems, had left the inain palace in Firuzabad 
and retired to the Kushak-i Nuzul, and it was in the plain before 
the Kushak-i Nuzul that the slaves collected together. Nasiruddin 
fought with them for two days with such soldiers as he could muster. 
On the third day the slaves brought out Firuz Shah, and on seeing 
their old master, all elephant-drivers and soldiers left the Shahzada 
and joined the Sultan. Nasiruddin fled to the Sirmur hills; the slaves 
plundered his house, and ‘the scenes of the Day of Judgement were 
enacted in Delhi’. When the situation became calmer, Firuz Shah 
appointed Tughluq Shah II, son of Fath Klian, as his heir and left 
all matters under his control. Tughluq beheaded Amir Hasan Alimad 
Iqbal; he also exiled Ghalib Khan, goNcrnor of Samana and a 
partisan of Nasiruddin, to Bihar, and gave the governorship of 
Samana to Malik Sultan Shah Khuslidil. On 21 September 1388 
(18 Ramazan a.ii. 790) Firuz Shah breathed his last. 
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GIIIYASUDDIN TUGHLUQ SHAH II, 1388-89 

Fuiuz SiLvir HAD LEFT two succcssors. Sultan Muliammad, his son, 
had been properly crowned, but the Firuzi slaves had driven him to 
Sinnur, and Firuz Shuh had assigned all affairs of state to Tughluq 
Shah, son of Fath Khan. But Tiighlufj II had never been properly 
crowned, and the Firuzi slaves, who had put him on the tlironc, 
arranged for his coronation ceremony on the day of Firuz Shah's 
death (21 September 1388). The title of ‘Ghiyasuddin* was found 
appropriate for him.i 

Tughluq II sent an army under his wazii’, Malikzada Firuz, 
against his uncle in October 1388, but it completely failed in the 
enteq^rise. Sultan Muhammad moved from Sirmur via Baknari and 
Sikhab to Nagarkot, where he seems to have found a safe asylum. 

‘Tughluq Shah*, says the Mubarak Shahi, ‘was an inexperienced 
young man, who did not know how to . govern. Unaware of the 
dcccitfulncss of the sky, he passed his time in drinking and dissijia- 
tion and the affairs of state were totally neglected. The Firuzi slaves 
became bold and heedless to such an extent that the authority of the 
king completely vanished.’ Tughluq H imprisoned his brother, Salar 
Shah, without any reason, and Abu Bakr Shah, son of Shadi Khan ,2 
son of Firuz Shah, sought to escape from him. 

Led by Ruknuddin Jundah, the naib wazir, the Firuzi slaves 
rebelled against Tughluq Shall. On 24 Febmary 1389, they first 
killed a high officer in broad daylight, and when Tughluq and his 
wazir, Malikzada Firuz, tried to escape from the Fimzabad palace 
by a door leading to the Jumna, they captured and killed them and 
hung up their severed heads on the palace gate. 

ABU BAKU SHAH, 1389-90 

Abu Bakr Shah, a grandson of Firuz, was put on the throne with 
Ruknuddin Jundah as his wazir. Jundah, it was suspected, wanted 

1 It is convenient to use the term ‘sultan' for Shahzacla Muhammad and his suc¬ 
cessors and the term ‘shah’ for the other claimants. It is impossible to distinguish 
between the legitimate king and the' pretender. Both were really claimants. 

Our best authority for the period is the Tarikh-i Mubarak SJiahi. 

2 B.nrani writing in iIm* early years of Firnz’s reign delinitcly says that Firuz had 
appointcMd his eldest son, Shahzada Shadi Khan, as raklUi dar. Patting Abu Bair as 
the son of Zafar Khan is probably a copyist's mistalce (Mubarak Shahi, 133). 
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to kill Abu Bokr and mount the throne; so the well-wishers of Abu 
Baler put Jundah and the slaves of his party to death. ‘Abu Bakr 
Shah obtained control of Delhi and of the elephants and treasures of 
former kings.’S But it was diflFerent with the provinces. On 27 Feb¬ 
ruary 1389, the sadah amirs of Samana slew Sultan Shah Khushdil, 
who had been appointed governor by Tughluq II, plundered his 
house and the houses of his supporters and sent his severed head to 
Sultan Muhammad at Nagarkot. 

CONFLICT OF ABU BAKR AND SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

Sultan Muhammad proceeded to Samana and had himself 
enthroned a second time (4 April 1389). ‘lie was joined by the saduh 
amirs of Samana and all the muqadd^ms of the hill-tract.* He pro¬ 
ceeded to DeUii and established himself there for a time, but all the 
Firuzi slaves were against him and they drove him out. Muhammad 
then established himself at Jalesar on the bank of the Ganges and 
about 50,000 indifferent soldiers collected round him. In August 
1389 he again marched against Dellii but was again defeated. It was 
now clear that the Firuzi slaves were definitely against Muhammad 
and he took a drastic step against such of them as were outside 
Delhi and within his reach. ‘On 19 Ramazan a.h. 791 (11 September 
1389) all Firuz Shahi slaves, who were living in districts and cities, 
such as Multan, Lahore, Samana, Hisar-Finizah and Hansi, were, by 
the order of Sultan Muhammad, martyred without reason by the 
governors and the inhabitants of the cities.*'^ An attack of Humayun 
Khan, the second son of the Sultan, on Delhi in January 1390, was 
again repulsed. Tliere was a political stalemate; the city of Delhi 
acknowledged Abu Bakr, but such neighbouring district officers as 
still desired a central authority preferred Sultan Muhammad. Abu 
Bakr tried to solve the problem by marching against Jalesar; but 
Muhammad marched at the same time to Delhi and captured it, and 
Abu Bakr had to return to evict his rival from the city. 

Ultimately, however, the majority of the Ffruz Shahi slaves 
became dissatisfied with Abu Bakr, and led by Mubashir, the hafib, 
they offered their allegiance to Sultan Muhammad. The reasons for 
their dissatisfaction are not recorded but can be easily guessed; it 
was impossible for Abu Bakr with the resources of the cities of Delhi 
only to give to the slaves the standards of life which Fimz Shah had 
guaranteed them. But the Firuzi slaves forgot tliat they were handing 

3 Mubatak ShM, 145. 

4 Ibid., 147. If die inhabitants isahanah) also took part in the Idfifng, the Flnizf 
slaves must baye made fiiemselves quite unpopular. 
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themselves over to an implacable enemy. Abu Baler fled to the 
Kotla (fortress) of Bahadur Nahir in Mewat. On 8 September 1390, 
the slaves informed Sultan Muhammad of Abu Baler's flight and he 
reached Dellii within three days, Mubashir was appointed wazir 
with the title of Islam Khan. But one of the first acts of Sultan 
Muhammad was to take the royal elephants from the Firuzi slaves 
and hand them over to their old keepers. The slaves realized that 
the days of their supremacy were over. Many of them fled with 
their families during the night to the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir. ‘Such 
of the Firuzi slaves as were still in the city were directed to leave 
within three days; and the city was cleared of these dirty people.'^ 
It is said that many helpless persons, who fell into the hands of 
Sultan Muhammad after the passage of these three days, claimed 
that they were free men. He said that every one who could correct¬ 
ly pronounce 'Kharha Kharhi Kara}na would be considered a free 
man. Owing to this test, many Hindustanis were disgraced and the 
Fimzi slaves were put to the sword. ‘This story’ says the Mubarak 
Shahi, ‘is well known through Hind and Sind.' 

Many amirs came to the capital, and an army under Shalizada 
Humayun and Islam Khan was sent against Abu Bakr Shah, Bahadur 
Nahir and the fugitive Firuzi slaves. When tlie army reached 
the town of Mahendri in January 1391, the enemy came forward 
to fight but was defeated and pursued. The Delhi army encamped 
near the Kotla on the bank of the Dahind. Tlie Sultan also came on 
hearing of the victory, Bahadur Nahir-and Abu Bakr capitulated; the 
former was offered a robe of honour and allowed to return; Abu 
Bakr was sent to Amroha where he died in prison. He had reigned 
for a year and a half. 

The next two years of the reign were spent in fighting the Hindu 
chiefs of the Doab—Bir Singh, Sabir, Adharan, Jit Singh Rathor, 
Bir Bhan, mttqaddam of Bhanugaon, and Abhay Chand, muqaddam 
of Chandwar. It is not possible to go into details, but ultimately 
Malik Muqarrabul Mulk succeeded in getting all these chiefs, with 
the exception of Rai Sabir, under the pretext of a conference into 
the Kanauj fort and murdering them there. 

In the summer of 1392 Islam Khan, the wazir, was unjustly 
executed. In 1393 the Sultan developed a mortal disease, but in 
spite of it he captured the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir and despatched 
his son, Shahzada Humayun Khan, against Shaikha Khokar, who had 
rebelled and captured the fort of LSiore. But the Sultan died at 
Jalesar, where he had built a fort, named Muhammadabad after 

5 Ibid., 150, 
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him, on 20 January 1394, and Shahzada Humayun had to return 
from Delhi. He had reigned for six years and seven months. 

ALAUDDIN SIKANDAR SHAH 

Shahzada Humayun, the second son of Sultan Muhammad, 
ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah 
on 22 January 1394, at Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan was confirmed in the 
post (rf wazir, and other officers of his father were also reappointed 
to their posts. The cofiBn of the late Sultan was brought to Demi and 
buried in the mausoleum of Badr (?) by the side of the Hauz-i Khas. 
But Sikandar was only destined to reign for one month and sixteen 
days; he died on 7 March 1394. 

ACCESSION OF NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD 

The circumstances of the accession of Nasiruddin Mahmud give 
us an idea of how the Delhi empire had shrunk during the last six 
or seven years. It was with considerable difficulty that Khwaja-i 
Jahan, the wazir, succei^ded in inducing the officers to enthrone 
Nasiruddin Mahmud on 23 March 1394, before they left Delhi. Three 
high officers of the central government are mentioned—Muqarrabul 
Mulk was given the title of Muqarrab Khan and appointed heir to 
the throne; Abdur Rashid Sultani was given the title of Sa'adat Khan 
and appointed to the office of harbek; Malik Daulat Yar Dabir was 
given tne title of Daulat Klian and appointed ariz-t mamatik. The 
great provinces had become independent and their rulers did not 
need even a formal confirmation from Delhi. The territories to the 
east and west of the capital were in disorder owing to the power of 
Hindu chiefs and disobedient Muslim amirs. In earlier days a serious 
attempt would have been made to bring them under the direct con¬ 
trol or Delhi. But now a different programme was followed. The 
policy of the king and the unity of India did not matter. Khwaja-i 
Jahan, the wazir, got from his fellow-officers the title of Sultanus 
Sharq (Sultan of the East) and the privilege of governing all districts 
from Kanauj to Bihar. The excuse tor this partition of the already 
shrunken kingdom was that the Hindu chiefs were too powerful to 
be controlled from Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan succeeded in his enter¬ 
prise and the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was established. 

CAREER OF SARANC KHAN 

Sarang Khan, to whom Dipalpur was assigned by the Delhi 
authorities, may have expected a similar good fortune. He proceeded 
to Dipalpur and succeeded in bringing it under his control. Then at 
a battle at Samothala, twelve karohs from Lahore, he defeated 
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Shaildia Khokar and appointed Adil Khan, his younger brother, 
governor of Lahore. In a.h. 798 (1395-96) Sarang attacked Khizr 
Khan, governor of Multan, and succeeded in capturing the place. * 
He next attacked Ghalib Khan, the amir of Samana; c3ialib fled to 
Tatar Khan, wazir of Nusrat Shah, one of the rival kings at Delhi, 
and Tatar, at the command of his master, defeated Sarang Khan on 
8 October 1397, at the battle of Kotla (or Kohla) and drove him 
back to Multan. In November-December 1397, Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Timur crossed the Indus and captiued Uchch. He then 
proceeded to besiege Multan and Sarang Khan surrendered un¬ 
conditionally after a siege of six months. 

EVENTS AT DELHI, 1394-98 

It Is to the credit of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that, in spite of 
aggressive oflSccrs who left him neither power nor territory, he 
managed to remain king of a sort for twenty lunar years and two 
mondis. In June 1394, he left Muqarrab Khan at Delhi, and taking 
Sa'adat Khan with him, he marched to Bayana. When they were 
near Gwalior, Sa'adat Khan disc^overed thal Malik Alauddin Dhar- 
wal, Mubarak Khan, son of Rajii, and Malhi, brother of Sarang Khan, 
were conspiring against him; he captured and executed Alauddin 
and Mubarak, but Mallu succeeded in flying for protection to 
Muqarrab Khan at Delhi. Sa'adat Khan decided to return to Delhi 
and brought Sultan Mahmud back with him. But Muqarrab pre¬ 
ferred to stand a siege, which lasted for three months or more, and 
Sa'adat Khan could not enter Dcllti. In October-November *364, 
Sultan Malimud’s well-wishers succeeded in carrying him into Delhi 
but his elephants, baggage and all royal paraphernalia had to be 
left in the hands of Sa'adat Khan. 

At the approach of the rainy season of 1395 Sa'adat seizeu 
Firuzabad, but to give legality to his independent power he had to 
find a king. So Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah, son of Path Khan, sO; .,' 
Fimz Shah, was brought from Mewat and put in the royal p# 
{hishak) at Firuzabad. 'He was only kept as a puppet (namuna) u 
all affairs of state were managed by Sa'adat Klian.* But after a fcv*. 
days there was a sudden revolution against Sa'adat Khan; taker 
unawares, he fled to Muqarrab Khan for protection and was put tc 
death by him. The government of Nusrat Shah at Firuzabad w'' 
reconstituted, and Muhammad Muzaffar (son of the governor o 
Gujarat) was appointed wazir with the title of Tatar Khan. 

Thus there were two kings, Sultan Mahmud at Delhi and Nusra 
Shah at Firuzabad.' Muqarrab Khan kept Bahadur Nahir and his me 
with him and assigned to him the old fort of Delhi. He gave Mallu th 
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title of Iqbal Khan and put Siri in his charge. There was fighting 
between the inhabitants of Delhi and Firuzabad every day; the 
Musalmans (of the two cities) killed each other, but neither faction 
could overpower the other. Parts of tlie Doab, Panipat, Sonpat, 
Rohtak and Jhajjar (till twenty karohs from Delhi) were under the 
control of Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah. Sultan Mahmud only controlled 
the two forts (old Delhi and Siri) mentioned above. Tlie amirs and 
maliks of the great provinces of the empire had become kings and 
spent their income as they liked.’^ 

This stalemate was ended by Mallu Iqbal Klian, one of the most 
unconscientious adventurers who have disgraced the Indian political 
scene. First, by a sacred oath on the grave of Shaikh Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki he brought Nusrat Shah to Jahan Panah; but on the 
third day he suddenly attacked his ro)'al guest, who fled first to 
Firuzabad and then to his wazir, Tatar Khan, at Panipat. Iqbal 
captured Firuzabad, fought against Muqarrab for two months and 
then made peace with him. Nevertheless, he attacked Muqarrab’s 
house suddenly and put him to deatli, regardless of all his past 
favours. It suited Mallu Iqbal’s policy not to injure Sultan Mahmud 
in any way. ‘But he kept all affairs of state under his personal control 
and the Sultan was only a puppet.’ Iqbal’s next move was to march 
against Tatar Klian at Panipat, and Tatar hearing of this marched 
on Delhi. But while Iqbal was able to reduce Panipat in two or 
three days, Tatar was unable to make any impression on Delhi and 
went in his disappointment to his father in Gujarat. 

This was the condition of the government of Delhi at the time of 
Timur’s invasion. That invasion has been described in a previous 
chapter and it is not necessary to give an account of it here. 

Khizr Khan, whom Sarang had deprived of Multan and who for 
that reason may have been entitled to Timur’s consideration, had 
fled to Mewat from fear of the invaders. Timur summoned him along 
with Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak Khan and Zirak Khan with a promise 
of safety, but apart from Khizr Klian, the rest were imprisoned. 
‘I assign to you Delhi and all I have conquered’, he told Khizr Khan 
when setting him free in the Siwaliks. ‘But plague and famine were 
rampant at Delhi and in the regions through which the Mongols had 
passed; Delhi, in particular, was quite uninhabitable for two 
months.*^ So Kliizr established himself at Multan and Dipalpur and 
very unwisely left Dellii to others. 

6 Mubarak ShiAi, 160*1. 

7 Ibid., 166-67. 
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CAREER OP MALLU IQBAL KHAN, 1399-1405 

Nusrat Shah, who had taken refuge from Timur somewhere m 
the Doab, came to Meerut and then proceeded to take possession of 
Delhi ‘such as it was'. But he made the mistake of sending an expedi¬ 
tion against MaUu Iqbal Khan to Baran; Shihab Khan, the comman¬ 
der of the expedition, was slain by some Hindu footmen, and Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, in his turn, marched on Delhi. Nusrat Shah fled to 
Mewat and died there. ‘Dellii came under the control of Iqbal Khan 
and he took up his residence in the fort of Siri. Some Delhi citizens, 
who had escaped the Mongol massacres, came and settled in the city 
again. In a very short time Siri was full of people once more. Iqbal 
^an was able (by his efforts) to bring a part of the Doab and some 
districts round Delhi within his power; but the great provinces of 
the Delhi empire remained under the control of their independent 
rulers.'S 

In the winter of 1399-1400 Iqbal Khan marched against Shams 
Khan of Bayana and extracted two elephants from him; then pro¬ 
ceeding to Katehr he got a tribute from Rai liar Singh. In 1400-1401 
a number of Hindu chiefs, led by Rai Sabir, fought a battle against 
Iqbal near Fatiali; he defeated them and pursued them till Etawah 
and then proceeded to Kanauj. Mubarak Shah of Jaunpur came out 
against him, but neither army was able to cross the Ganges and they 
returned after camping on the opposite sides of the river for two 
months. Iqbal had induced Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan to join 
him in this campaign, but with his usual faithlessness he now seized 
them and put them to death. 

In A.H. 804 (1401-2) Sultan Mahmud, who had tasted the unwill¬ 
ing hospitality of tlie independent rulers of Gujarat and Dhar 
(Malwa), deciiled to return to Delhi. ‘Iqbal Khan went out to wel¬ 
come him and gave him the royal palace {kushnk-i httmatjun) in the 
Jahan Panah for his residence; but he kept in his own hands all 
affairs appertaining to the government and there was, consequently, 
a conflict between him and the Sultan.’ Nevertheless, the two march¬ 
ed against Jaunpur and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi came forward with 
his army to fight them. Under the pretext of hunting, Sultan 
Mahmud managed to get out of Iqbal Khan's camp; he had an 
interview with Ibrahim Shah with whom he could come to no terms; 
then he suddenly attacked and captured Kanauj from Malikzada 
Harwi, tlie Sharqi governor of tlie place. The Sharqi and Delhi 
armies returned home without fighting. So long as Mallu Iqbal 


8 Ibid., 168. 
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Khan was alive, Sultan Mahmud remained content with his <dty- 
kingdom rf Kanauj. 

During the disorder following Timurs invasion, the strong fort 
of Gwalior had been seized by Narsingh Deva, who had been su''f- 
ceeded by his son. Biram Deva. For a general with Iqbal’s poor 
resources, the fort of Gwalior was quite impregnable; also the Rai 
of Gwalior could help other Hindu chiefs in their struggle against 
Delhi. Iqbal Khan spent the next two years in fruitless campaigns 
against Gwalior and its allied rais. His attempt to capture Kanauj 
also proved fruitless. 

In Muharram a.ii. 808 (Tunc-July 1405) Iqbal Khan marched to 
Samana, where Bahram Khan Turk-bacha had rebelled against 
Iqbal’s nephew, the son of Sarang Khan. But Shaikh Ilmuddin, 
grandson of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari, intervened, and relying on 
his promise, Bahram Khan came to see Iqbal. Further, on reaching 
Talaiindi (fortress) of Kamal Ma’in, Iqbal also took Rai Daud, 
Kamal Ma’in and Rai Ilemu, son of Khul Chain Bhatti, with him. 
But he broke his promise on the third day. He had Bahram Khan 
flayed alive, while the others witli hands and feet bound and a yoke 
round their necks were carried along with him. The object of Iqbal’s 
campaign was to crush the increasing power of Khizr Khan, who 
came forward to meet him. In a battle by the river Dhanda in 
Ajudhan district, Iqbal Khan was defeated and killed by Khizr’s 
army on 14 October 1405, and his severed head was sent to Fathpur, 
the capital of Khizr Khan. 

RESTORATION OF SULTAN MAHMUD, 1405-12 

The amirs of Delhi, left leaderless, invited Sultan Mahmud from 
Kanauj and he came and took possession of the city with a small 
army. ‘The family and followers of Mallu Iqbal Khan were sent to 
Koil, and the good-natured king did not injure them in any way.’® 
Daulat Khan was appointed faujdar (aimy-commander) of the terri¬ 
tories held by the king in the Doab, and Ikhtiyar Khan was put in 
charge of the Firuzabad palace. 

Sultan Mahmud had two dangerous neighbours—the Sharqi king 
in the east and Khizr Khan in the west. In November 1406, Sultan 
Mahmud marched in the direction of Kanauj and sent Daulat Khan 
with an army against Samana. 'The Delhi and Sharqi armies en¬ 
camped against each other on the opposite banks of the Ganges and 
then returned; Ibrahim Sharqi, however, kept his army intact and, 
after the Delhi soldiers had been allow^ to go home, he attacked 

Qim, 174-75. 
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Kanauj and took it after a siege of four months. In September 1407 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi marched against Delhi and was planning to 
cross the Jumna at the Kija ford; but on hearing a rumour that Zafar 
Khan, ruler of Gujarat, had conquered Dhar and was proceeding 
against Jaunpur, he decided to go back to his capital. Sultan 
Mahmud succeeded in recapturing Baran and Sambhal, where 
Ibrahim Shah had placed his oiBcers. 

Meanwhile in a battle fought near Samana in December 1406 
(or January 1407), Daulat Klian succeeded in defeating Bairam 
Khan Turk-bacha, who had seized Samana after the death of 
Bahram Klian Turk-bacha. But as Bairam Khan had vowed alle¬ 
giance to Khizr Khan as his overlord, the latter marched against 
Daulat Khan with a powerful force. Daulat Khan fled across the 
Jumna, but the maliks and amirs, who were with him, offered their 
allegiance to Khizr Khan. Khizr assigned the shUf of llisar-Firuzah 
to Qawam Khan; Samana and Sunam were taken from Bairam Khan 
and assigned to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Klian, but Sirliind and a few 
parganas were assigned to Bairam Khan. ‘Nothing was left in the 
hands of Sultan Mahmud except his territories in the Doab and the 
district {iqla) of Rohtak.’ 

Tlie great, if unfortunate, strategic advantage of the Delhi area, 
as the next few years were to show, lay in the fact that the Mongol 
massacres had been so thorough that even after a decade it could 
not produce the grain and fodder needed by an invading army. In 
December 1408 Sultan Mahmud marched to llisar-Firuzah and 
Qawam Khan submitted to him. Biit Khizr, the overlord of Qawam 

Khan, was naturallv annoved. He sent Malik Tuhfa with an armv to 

' •' _ • 

jilunder the Doab, while he marched directly on Delhi and besieged 
Sultan ^^ahmud in Siri and Ikhtivar Khan in Firiizabad. But 
lack of provisions prevented Khizr Khan from continuing the sieges 
and he returned to hi.s capital, Fathpur (or Fathabad). 

Sultan Mahmud undertook no campaigns in a.h. 812 (1409-1410). 
In 813 (1410-11) Khizr KliJin conquered Rohtak after besieging it 
for three montlis. ‘The affairs of Mahmud’s kingdom had totally 
collapsed; he could think of no means for stabilizing his power and 
gave himself up to enjoyments and pleasures.’ In 814 (1411-12) Khizr 
Khan desolated a great part of Mewat and then besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in Siri. Ikhtivar, who held Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud, submitted to Khizr Khan, and thus both the, Doab and 
the precincts of Delhi came within Khizr Khan’s control. Neverthe¬ 
less, owing to lack of grain and fodder, Kliizr had ho alternative but 
to return to Fathpur via Panipat in April 1412. 

Sultan Malimud died in October 1412, and his amirs vowed 
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allegiance to Daulat Khan as their king. In November-December 
1413, Kliizr Khan marched towards Delhi and, after subduing various 
places, besieged Daulat Khan in Siri. After the siege had dragged 
on for four months Daulat Khan found himself helpless and capi¬ 
tulated. Khizr sent him as a prisoner to Ifisar-Firuzah and obtained 
possession of Delhi in May 1414. The central government of India, 
after reaching the vanishing point, was destined to rise slowly once 
more. 



Chapter Six 


THE SAIYYIDS (1414-1451) 


I. KHIZR KHAN 

Of all the dynasties of the sultanat period, the Saiyyids had, next 
to the Khaljis, the shortest span of life—37 years. But its life-story 
is characterized neither by the bold imperialistic achievements of 
the Khaljis, nor by the novel administrative experiments of the 
Tughluqs. It, however, forms a watershed in the history of medieval 
India, indicating a stage in the dismemberment of India, when 
owing to the strength of centrifugal tendencies the concept of a 
strong centralized monarchy gave place to regionalism or provin¬ 
cialism in administration. It, no doubt, saw much feverish political 
activity, but all at a very low level in which its energies were frittered 
away in dealing with the rebellions of pett}' chieftains and zamindars. 
The Saiyyid sultans were singularly devoid of any ideal of establish¬ 
ing an empire, even roughly embracing the boundaries set by their 
predecessors. The sultanat of Delhi shrank in dimensions and its 
rulers were satisfied in formulating their policies in a very limited 
context. Their political vision was confined to a radius of some two 
hundred miles round Delhi. 

Innumerable half-hearted punitive campaigns were undertaken 
against refractory chiefs; but these campaigns did not, and as a 
matter of fact were not intended to, achieve any permanent political 
objective and came to an end abruptly when a recalcitrant chief paid 
some tribute, or made a dubious promise for its payment in future. 
Erring chiefs always had to be forgiven when they paid all out¬ 
standing arrears of revenue. Probably at no previous period in the 
history of the Delhi sultanat were so many punitive campaigns 
undertaken for such limited purposes and conducted so half¬ 
heartedly. Moreland rightly observes: ‘It is a striking fact that in 
these expeditions governors and chiefs wefe treated very much on 
the same footing. The king marches towards Gwalior; the chiefs pay 
the customary revenue or do not pay it, as the case may be. He 
marches towards Badaun, and the governor either comes to meet him 
and settle his accounts, or else shuts himself up in ^e fort, and is 
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treated as a rebel. The position for the time being resembled that 
which we shall meet in eighteenth century, when all titles and juris¬ 
dictions became confounded in the taluq or “dependency”, that is to 
say, the area over which an individual, whether governor or assignee, 
whether farmer or chief, exercised de facto authority.'l This situation 
must have adversely affected the revenue administration and plan¬ 
ning of the Saiyyid government. The amount of yearly revenue 
during this period depended upon the capacity of the state to chastize 
its defaulting chiefs. 

Even regions, which owed allegiance to Delhi, were actually con¬ 
trolled by disgruntled and ambitious elements of the Tughluq 
nobility. It was as difficult to control them as it was dangerous to 
connive at their contumacious activities. The Saiyyids could gather 
together a few efficient and devoted officers but they did not succeed 
in creating a nobility, homogeneous in its composition and loyal in 
its disposition. This weakened their basic position and rendered 
almost inevitable a very large number of half-hearted campaigns. 
Apart from this, there was no administrative uniformity and there 
existed a variety of persons who exercised varying degrees of control 
over their respective areas—amirs, maqtas, zahits and zamindars; and 
the Sultan realized different types of revenues— mahsul, mal, khidmati 
and kharaj —^from them. A furtlier division of iqta into shiqs had 
become very popular during this period. This heterogeneity in the 
administration resulted in the total annihilation of any sense of 
political solidarity, and centrifugal tendencies became rife and 
rampant. The Saiyyid ruler—with his nebulous title of rayat-i a ala 
(royal standard)—was nothing more than a glorified iqfadar. 

The Saiyyid dynasty was an interesting experiment in the theory 
of Muslim kingship. Khizr Khan, the founder of the dynasty, found 
himself in a curious political situation; his enemies had reduced 
him to impotence; he owed his rise to the invading Tatars or 
Mughals and could not assume an independent position in all 
respects. As a mark of the recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Mughals, the name of the Mughal ruler (Shall Rukh) was recited 
in the Khutba, but as an interesting innovation, the name of Khizr 
Khan was also attached to it. But strangely enough the name of the 
Mughal ruler was not inscribed on the coins and the name of the 
Tu^Iuq sultan continued on the currency. ‘They preferred to main¬ 
tain, observes Nelson Wright, ‘types of coins that had become popular 
in the recent past, merely altering the dates on them.’2 

1 The Agirmim System of Moslem India, 66. 

2 Tha Coinage and Metrology of the Sultow of DeOd, 239. 
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All tills indicated a strange duality in the political thought and 
behaviour of the Saiyyids and was unprecedented in the history of 
medieval India. Perhaps the Saiyyids wanted to take advantage, in 
the consolidation of their power, of their association both with the 
Mughals and the Tughluqs. The Tughluqs enjoyed a traditional 
respect—^however flimsy and weak it might have become in later 
days—^while the Mughals were supposed to be a military power to 
be reckoned with. This duality was needed only so long as the Saiyyid 
power had not established its credentials; as soon as that was 
achieved, both fictions were thrown overboard. Khizr Khan’s successor 
dropped the names of the Tughluqs from his coins and declared 
himself to be the Naib-i Amirul Muminin. In 832/1428 Mubarak 
Shall initiated a coinage of his own and the Saiyyids came to enjoy 
all the insignia of royalty. 

RISE OF KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan was the son of Malik Sulaiman, an adopted son of 
Malik Nasirul Mulk Mardan Daulat, an eminent amir of Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq. Mardan was, at the beginning, in charge of the iqtas 
of Kara and Mahoba as well as the district of Dalmaii. Later, when 
the frontier province of Multan needed a more seasoned administrator 
to deal with the Mongol pressure, Firuz Shah recalled him from 
the eastern provinces and entrusted to him the administration of 
Multan. The iqfas of Kara and Mahoba were tlien assigned to 
Mardan’s adopted son, Malik Sulaiman, as an expression of royal 
regard for Mardan Daulat. On Mardan’s death, his son, Malik Shaikli, 
got the iqta of Multan and when the latter also died, Sulaiman 
became the iqtadar of Multan. But Sulaiman was not destined to live 
long, and after his death, the iqta of Multan was assigned to his son, 
Khizr Khan. 

Yahya Sirhindi’s account gives the impression of all these appoint¬ 
ments being made during the reitrn of Firuz Shah Tughlu(|. But 
it was not so. According to Bihamid Khani the wilayat of Multan was 
entrusted to Mardan towards the close of Firuz Shah’s reignS and he 
continued to hold it till his death during the reign of Abu Bakr 
Shah. Subsequently, the government of Multan was entrusted to 
Sulaiman.4 After Sulaiman’s death, Sultan Muhammad Shah (son of 
Firuz Shah) appointed Khizr Khan as the maqta of the wilayat of 
Multan.5 

A very unhealthy development of Firuz Shah’s reign was the 

8 Tarikh-i Muhammadt, f. 417a. 

4 Ibid., f. 420. 

5 Ibid., t, 426b. 
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E rinciple of the hereditary iqtas, and it was this principle which 
elpea the members of particular families to consolidate their position 
in certain regions and ultimately paved the way for the rise of 
independent dynasties. The forces of anarchy gathered momentum 
after the death of Firuz Shah Tughluq and the nobles started a mad 
race for political power. From the capital to the shiqs and the iqtaSt 
the whole of northern India was enveloped in political tussles and 
manoeuvres. 

In 1395-96 Khizr Khan quarrelled with Sarang Khan, brother of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, who was governor of Lahore and Dipalpur; as a 
result he lost the governorship of Multan, which was then entrusted 
by Delhi to Sarang Khan. IGiizr Khan found himself in extremely 
difficult circumstances and sought refuge with Bahadur Nahir, the 
maqta of Mewat. But with Timur’s invasion of India better days 
dawned upon him and he got an opportunity of returning to power. 
When Timur occupied Delhi, Kliizr Khan, Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak 
Khan and Zirak Khan were summoned from Mewat to pay their 
homage to the conqueror, whose cyclonic impact on Indian political 
life had provided an opening for political adventurers. Yahya Sirhindi 
savs that Timur showed consideration for Khizr Khan and conferred 
upon him the government of Delhi. Subsequently, on the eve of his 
departure from India, Timur conferred Multan and Dipalpur on 
him. It is not clear whether the government of Multan and Dipalpur 
was in addition to Delhi or was granted as an alternative to it. But 
it considerably enhanced Kliizr Khan’s position in northern India and 
gave him a definite advantage over all other contenders for political 
supremacy. Still his political path was not smooth. There were a 
number of Tughluq maliks and amirs who could not reconcile them¬ 
selves to the rise of Khizr Klian and were anxious to grind their own 
axes. Khizr Khan had to struggle hard to work his way to the throne 
of Delhi. 

During Timur’s invasion of India, Delhi and all the territories 
traversed by him were ravaged 1)\’ famine and pestilence. Sultan 
Nusrat Shah occupied Delhi for a time but Mallu Iqbal Khan rushed 
from Baran and drove him away. Mallu occupied Siri and extended 
his hold to the neighbouring iqtas. He also tried to repopulate Delhi. 
Thus, while Khizr Khan was consolidating his position in the 
wilayat of Multan and the shiq of Dipalpur and the region of upper 
Sind, Mallu Iqbal sought to stabilize his hold over Delhi and the 
region of the Doab.® 

In the year 808/1405-6, Mallu Iqbal, who wanted to break the 
0 TartiM Mubarak Shahi, 167-60, 
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power of hostile maqtas, marched against Khizr Khan. The latter 
challenged him near Ajudhan, and in a battle fought on the bank 
of the Dhanda, Iqbal sufPered a severe defeat. His wounded horse got 
stuck in the mire, all his efforts to escape from the field proved abor¬ 
tive and he was quickly beheaded. Thus a very powerful rival was 
removed from the path of Khizr Khan. 

On Mallu Iqbal's death the nobles of Delhi invited Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq from Kanauj. Though weak and immersed in 
pleasures, Mahmud somehow managed to rule over Delhi and its 
neighbouring areas till his death in 1412. It was during the period, 
1405-12, that Khizr Khan consolidated his position and extended 
his authority beyond Dipalpur. His ambition to occupy Delhi, how¬ 
ever, took some time to materialize. 

In 811/1408 Khizr Khan attacked Delhi and besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in the fort of Siri. He could not, however, capture the 
capital city; he raised the siege and returned to Fathpiir. He further 
decided to consolidate his position in the Punjab first and then 
launch an attack on the capital. In 812/1409-10 Kliizr Khan 
marched to Sirhind against Bairam Khan Turk-bacha. Bairam sent his 
family into the mountains and proceeded with his forces to join 
Daulat Khan, an officer of Mahmud Tughluq. Khizr Khan defeated 
Daulat and Bairam was forced to surrender. Next year (813/1410-11) 
Kliizr Khan proceeded to Rohtak and besieged Malik Idris, who 
had ultimately to surrender and send his son as hostage to Khizr 
Khan. In 814/1411-12 Khizr Khan marched to Mewat, harried 
Tijarah, Sarhath, Kharol and many other places in the region, and 
when returning, he besieged Siri. Ikhtiyar Khan, who ivas in charge 
of Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan Mahmud, joined Khizr Khan. But 
Sultan Malimud put up a determined resistance and Khizr Khan 
had to abandon the siege. He, however, occupied some areas near 
Delhi and in the Doab and continued his efforts to extend his power 
round Delhi. 

On Sultan Malimud’s death (October 1412), the amirs and maliks 
paid homage to Daulat Khan. Some maliks, like Mubariz Khan and 
Malik Idris, deserted Khizr and joined Daulat Khan. For some time 
Khizr Khan watched the developments quietly, but in November- 
December 1413, he marched against Delhi and pitched his camp at 
the entrance gate. The siege continued for four months. Daulat Khan 
realized the hopelessness of his situation and begged for mercy and 
quarter. Khizr Khan did not hesitate to forgive mm, but put him at 
ftisar-Firuzah under the charge of Qawam Khan. Delhi was now 
under the control of Khizr Khan. 
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KHIZB khan’s entry INTO DELHI 

On 17 Rabi I 817/6 June 1414, Khizr Khan entered Siri with his 
army and took up his residence in the palace of Sultan Mahmud. 
Efforts were made to win over the good will and the cooperation of 
the Delhi people, who had suffered immensely during the period of 
anarchy and confusion. Gifts and pensions were given to them on 
a large scale. This, according to Y^ya Sirhindi, led to the pros¬ 
perity and affluence of the people. The chief supporters and nobles 
got oflflees and titles. Malikus Sharq Malik Tuiifah, who received 
the title of Tajul Mulk, was appointed wazir. Saiyyid Salim was 
given the iqta and shiq of Saharanpur. He became the chief adviser 
of the ruler and, according to Yahya, all acts began to be transacted 
according to his advice'.7 Malik Abdiir Rahim, an adopted son of 
Malik Sulaiman, got the title of Alaul Mulk and the iqta and shiq of 
Multan and Fathpur. Malik Sarup® (? Malik Sarwar) was appointed 
shahna-i shahr and naib-i ghibat; Malik Kalu became the shahna4 
pit; Malik Khairuddin Khani became the ariz-mamalik and Malik 
Da'ud was appointed dabir. Ikhtiyar Khan got a shiq in the Doab. 
The slaves of the former Sultan, Mahmud Tughluq, were confirmed 
in their iqtas and villages. 

It is difficult to say anything definite about the character and 
composition of the new goveniing class, which the Sai}yids sought 
to create, as the detailed antecedents of the individuals are not 
available; but obviously it was drawn from different political and 
cultural groups and lacked that homogeneity which alone could 
guarantee the stability of a government in the middle ages. Probab¬ 
ly the Saiyyids sought to obviate this basic weakness of their politi¬ 
cal system with the help of a concocted genealogy, which ensured 
at least a religious superiority on account of association with the 
Prophet of Islam. 

THE GENEALOGICAL MYTH 

The author of the Tarikhd Mubarak Shahi, the only contemporary 
authority for the Saiyyid dynasty, says that it was reported that 
Khun: Khan was a Saiyyid.^ His statement is based on two consi¬ 
derations: first, Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanian^W 
had once referred to Malik Sulaiman as a Saiyyid and, secondly, 

7 Ibid., 183. 

8 Ibid., 183. In Tabaqat-i Akbari (I, 266) and in Elliot (IV, 47), it is given as 
Malik Sarwar. ’Malik Sarup’ is probably the error of a copyist of the Mubarak Shaiti. 

9 Mubarak Shahi, 182. 

10 He was a distinguished Suhiawardi saint of the Tughluq period and exercised 
great influence over Hniz Shah. See, Afif, Tarthh-i Fkuz ShdM, 514*16. 
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Khizr Khan possessed the moral qualities of a Saiyyid. It is amazing 
to find a contemporary and fairly critical historian basing his asser¬ 
tion on such meagre and inadequate data. If Yahya Sirhindi wanted 
us to believe him, he could have easily concocted a genealogical table 
connecting Khizr Khan with one of the accepted Imams. It was not 
a difficult task; Yahya's faked genealogy could not have deceived 
contemporaries but it may have cut some ice with posterity. But 
Yahya must have known the circumstances under vmich the pre¬ 
posterous official claim was made and he did not wish us to take him 
seriously. 

It has to be remembered that Timur at the beginning of his 
career as a ruler claimed that the Saiyyids had the right of govern¬ 
ing the Musalmans and that they had transferred this right to him. 
Khizr Khan may have tried to walk in his footsteps, but the claim 
to Saiyyidship in its Indian environment did not raise his status. No 
later historian has given us any information about the matter. The 
author of the Tarikh-i Muhammadi is significantly silent on the 
question of genealogy. Though Khizr Khan was certainly not a 
Saiyyid, the appellation of ‘Saiyyid'—^with the comment that the 
claim is unproved and unprovable—^may be continued as a matter 
of convenience for his d)Tiasty. 

CAMPAIGNS OF KHIZR KHAN 

The seven years of Khizr Khan’s rule were spent in dealing with 
recalcitrant elements and in quelling rebellions, which raised their 
head like the famed dragon’s teeth in almost every part of his 
realm. The most disturbed areas were Katehr,il Badaun, Etawah, 
Patiali, Gwalior, Bayana, Kampil, Chandwar, Nagaur and Mewat. 
A new class of semi-independent local chiefs— iqtadars-cum-zamin- 
dars —which had emerged in this area, took full advantage of its 
geographical situation and kept the central authority at bay by its 
contumacious activities. With Tajul Mulk in charge of operations in 
the cast and Zirak Khan re.sponsil)le for the western areas,^2 Khizr 
Khan tried to deal with the situation as best as he could. 

In 817/1414-15, soon after his entry into Siri, Khizr Khan had to 
scud an army to Katehr under his wazir, Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk, 
Rai Har Singh fled to the ravines of Aonla,l3 but when pressed 

11 Rohilkliand. See Elliot, IV, 49. 

12 Unlike his successor, Mubarak Shah, Khizr Khan refrained from changing the 
assignments of his maliks. It shows that his decisions were carefully made and 
•trictly adhered to. 

13 A town in Bareilly district 
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hard he agreed to pay tribute, cash and presentsi^ (mahsul im mal 
wa khidmati). The amir of Badaun, Mahabat Khan, also submitted 
to the wazir. Tajul Mulk then diastizcd the chiefs of Khoris and 
KampiljiQ and proceeded to exact tribute {mal wa mahsul) from the 
chiefs of Gwalior, Seorl7 and Chandwar. He wrested JalesariS from 
the control of the Rajput chiefs of Chandwar and appointed his own 
gumashta (agent) there. Then after chastizing the Hindu chiefs of 
Etawah, he returned to Delhi. 

WESTERN PROVINCES PLACED UNDER 
SHAHZADA MUBARAK 

Next year in 818/1415-16 Khizr Khan put his son, Shahzada 
Mubarak, in command of all the western provinces, Firuzpur, 
Sirhind, etc., after the death of Bairam Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira 
was made his deputy {naih). The Shahzada put in order the affairs 
of the frontier territories and returned to the capital with his deputy 
and some amirs and maliks, including the amir of Sainana, Zirak 
Khan. Malik Sadliu Nadira was appointed agent of the Shahzada in 
Sirhind. In June 1416, some Turk-bacluis of the familv of Bairam 
Khan rose in rebellion. Tliey killed Malik Sadhu Nadira and occu¬ 
pied Sirhind. Khizr Khan despatched Malik Da'ud and Zirak Khan 
to deal with the miscreants. The Tiirk-bachas a'/oided direx't conflict 
with the Delhi army and sought refuge in the mountains. They 
were chased for two months but ultimately the Delhi army had to 
abandon the pursuit.19 

In 819/1416-17 Khizr Khan sent Tajul Mulk to Bayana and 
Gwalior. Malik Karimuddin, brother of Shams Khan Auhadi, came 
to wait upon him at Bayana and expressed loyalty to Delhi. Tlie 
wazir then proceeded to Gwalior, sacked the city and exacted money 
(mal wa khidmati) from the Rai and other chiefs. Later he turned to 
Kampil and Patiali and then proceeded to Katehr. Rai Har Singh of 
Katehr having promised fealty, he returned to Delhi. 

In August-September 1416 (Rajab 819) Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat 
invested Nagaur. Kliizr Khan immediately set out for Nagaur but 
Sultan Ahmad retreated towards Dhar. Khizr then turned his atten- 

14 Yahya says: ‘malmil wa mal tea khidmati’ (p. 184). It is difficult to fix the 
exact connotation of these terms. 

15 Badauni (I, 276) identifies it with modern Shamsahad in the Famikhabad 
district. It is situated in 27* 33' N and 79“ 33' E about 6 miles east of Shamsahad. 
District Gaz. Farmldiafefld,, 255; Hunter, Gaz. of India, XII, 375. 

16 Kampil is a village 28 miles N.W. of Fatehgarb in Fatmlchalmd district. 

17 TabaqatA AkbaH (I. 266) has Rabri. 

18 In Etawah district, 38 miles east of Mathura. 

10 Uubarak ShahU 180 - 
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tion to Ilyas Khan, the amir of Jhain. Ilyas Khan having submitted, 
Khizr marched to Gwalior and laid siege to the fort. Though the 
fort proved impregnable, Khizx succeeded in realizing some revenue 
{mal wa mahsul) from Gwalior and then turned towards Bayana. 
Shams Khan Auhadi of Bayana offered tribute and taxes {md wa 
khidmati wa mahsul) and Khizr Khan returned to Delhi. 

The invasion of Nagaur by Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat had dis¬ 
turbed the operations against the Turk-bachas of Sirhind. In 820/ 
1417-18 Tughan Ra’is and some Turk-bachas, who had killed Malik 
Sadhu, again rose in rebellion at Sirhind and besieged Malik Kamal 
Budhan, the representative of Shahzada Mubarak, in Sirhind. Zirak 
Khan, amir of Samana, was sent to suppress the Turk-bachas. When 
he reached there, they raised the siege and again sought refuge in 
the mountains. Zirak chased them up to Pail^o and compelled 
Tughan to submit to three conditions—(a) to pay a fine, (b) to 
expel from his camp those Turk-bachas, who were responsible for 
the murder of Malik Sadhu Nadira, and (c) to send his son as a 
hostage to Delhi. 

Now that temporarily the situation in the western region had 
been brought under control, affairs in Katehr assumed a serious 
aspect. Rai liar Singh of Katehr again rose in rebellion in 821/1418- 
19. Khizr Klian despatched Tajul Mulk to deal with him. Har Singh 
behaved in a desperate manner. He laid waste Katehr and then 
sulkily retired to the ravines of Aonla; but he was pursued and 
considerable damage was done to his army and equipment. He, 
however, sought shelter in the hills of Kumaon. An army consisting 
of 20,000 was sent in pursuit. Har Singh emerged from the hills on 
the fifth day. The Delhi army returned with considerable spoils, but 
without any substantial achievements against the Rai. Tajul Mulk 
then proceeded to Badaun and from tliere to Etawah.21 Rai Sabir 
of Etawah shut himself up in the fort but ultimately agreed to pay a 
tribute {mal wa khidmati). In May-June 1418, Tajul Mulk returned 
to Delhi and presented the revenues and tributes to Khizr Khan, 
who showered his royal favours on him. 

Since the situation in Katehr was far from being under control, 
Khizr Khan decided to march in person against the Rai. He punish¬ 
ed the rebellious chiefs of Koil, and of the jungles of the Rahib and 
Sambhal,22 and then proceeded to Badaun and invested it in 
November-December 1418. Mahabat Khan held out for about six 

20 Pafl was a pargana in the sarkai of Sirhind during the reign of Akbar. It lies 
25 miles north-west of Sirhand. 

21 Ibid., 187-88. 

22 Sambhal is 22 miles west of Moradabad. 
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months. Victory was almc^t ui sight when news of a conspiracy by 
some amirs forced Khizr Khan to raise the siege and return to Delhi. 

The nobles who were involved in the conspiracy included Qawam 
Khan, Ikhtiyar Khan and some other slaves of Sultan Mahmud. 
Khizr Khan invited them to a function arranged on the banks of the 
Ganges on 20 Jamadi I 822/14 June 1419, and put all of them to 
death. 

Reports then arrived from Bajwara,23 that an imposter, who 
pretended to be Sarang Khan ,24 had risen in revolt. The Sultan 
assigned Sirhind to Malik Sultan Shah Lodi and directed him to 
deal with the rebel. Malik Sultan defeated the pretended Sarang 
Klian, who retired to Lahori, a dependency of Sirhind. When Malik 
Sultan marched in pursuit, he fled to Arubar (Rupar),25 and subse¬ 
quently found shelter in the hills. Malik Kliairuddin Khani was sent 
to rciiiforce the army of Malik Sultan. But it was difficult to bring 
the hill region under control, and the forces of Delhi had to give up 
the campaign without achieving anything. Malik Khairuddin Khani 
returned to Delhi; Zirak Khan went to Sainana; Malik Sultan Shah 
remained at Rupar. But what his forces could not achieve, an 
ephemeral alliance between the two enemies of Khizr Khan made 
possible. Early in 823/1420 this Sarang Khan joined Malik Tughan 
Ra’is in his struggle against the Sultan of Delhi, but the alliance 
could not last long. According to Ferishta, when Tughan found that 
Sarang Khan had a large quantity of jewels with him, he got him 
assassinated .26 Thus one of the determined opponents of Khizr Khan 
was removed from the scene. 

The situation in Etawah having deteriorated, Khizr Khan sent a 
contingent under Malik Tajul Miilk in 1420. Tajul Mulk chastized 
the chiefs of Baran and Koil and then reached Etawah and besieged 
Rai Sabir. The Rai submitted and offered to pay an annual tribute 
tva khidmati). Tajul Mulk then proceeded to Chandwar and 
plundered it. At Katehr he realized the revenue and tribute from 
Rai Har Singh. 

In July 1420, Tughan raised the standard of revolt. He besieged 
Sirhind and plundered the region between Mansurpur and Pail. 

23 Bajwara lies lH miles east of Hoshiarpur and 25 miles NJ!. of Jalandhar. 
Hunter, Invp- Gaz, II, 439. 

24 Sarang Khan was the muqta of Multan and Dipalpur when Timur invaded 
India. He was very popular wiffi the people. He was either killed or taken to Central 
Asia by Timur. Since there was no love lost between him and Khizr Khan, it was 
deliberately circulated amongst the people that Sarang bad returned. 

25 Mubarak Shahi, 189. Rupar is 50 miles N.E. of Ludhiana. 

26 Ferishta, I, 163. 
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Khizr Khan despatched Mahk Khainiddin to crush the rebellion and 
Zirak Khan also joined him in the operations. Tughan, however, 
escaped to the territory of Jasrath Khokar, and Zirak Khan occupied 
the iqta of Tughan. 

In 824/1421 Khizr Khan marched towards Mewat. Persons in the 
fortress of Bahadur Nahir were besieged; those outside submitted and 
joined Kliizr Khan. Kliizr Khan razed the fortress of Kotla to the 
ground and tlien headed towards Gwalior, invested the fort and 
ravaged tlie country. The chief of Gwalior paid tribute. He then 
marked to Etawah. Rai Sabir, the chief of Etawah, was dead; his 
son, however, offered fealty and paid the tribute {rnal tva khidmati). 

On 13 January 1421, Tajul Mulk, the talented wazir of Khizr 
Khan, died. The Sultan appointed his eldest son, Malikus Sharq 
Malik Sikandar, as his wazir. Within a few months of Tajul Mulk’s 
death, Khizr Khan also followed him to the grave on 17 Jamadi I 
824/20 May 1421. 

ESTIMATE OF KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan was a very capable and energetic ruler, who rose 
from a low position to the throne of Delhi by sheer dint of merit. 
The tlirone of Delhi was, however, in the midst of hostile elements. 
The Punjab and the regions of Katehr and Mewat presented difficult 
administrative problems. The rebels were considerably helped by 
the geographical features of the area and any decisive action against 
them was not possible. However with the help of his maliks, like 
Tajul Mulk, Zirak Khan, Khairuddin and a few others, he struggled 
hard to maintain the control of Delhi over these areas. But one 
cannot help feeling that Khizr Khan was struggling in vain. The 
situation was so unstable that as soon as the forces of Delhi return¬ 
ed, the chiefs again adopted a rebellious attitude. However, he made 
a determined effort to reunite under the sultanat the whole tract of 
the country from Multan in the west to Kanauj in the east, and from 
the foot of tlie Himalayas in the north to the borders of Malwa. His 
administration also was just and generous. ‘People’, writes Ferishta, 
were happy and contented urider his rule and so the young and the 
old, the slave and the free, condoled his death by wearing black 
garments.'27 


27 TarikH-l Feriskta, 1, 18S, 



II. MUBARAK SHAH (1421-33) 


NOMINATION BY KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan had assigned the command of the western areas to hiu 
son, Malik Mubarak, in 1415, but it was only three days before his 
death that he nominated him as his heir-apparent and made him sit 
on the royal throne. His nomination had the approval of all the 
important amirs and maliks. When Khizr Khan died, the people 
vowed allegiance to him afresh and he formally ascended the throne 
on 19 Jamadi I 824/22 May 1421. 

administrative arrangements in the 

NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

On ascending the throne Mubarak generally confirmed the amirs 
and maliks in their former iqtas and assignments, but he made some 
readjustment. also. The districts of Ilisar-Firuzah and Hansi were 
taken from Malik Rajab Nadir and assigned to Malikus Sharq Malik 
Buddh, a nephew of the Sultan.1 Rajab was given an iqta in the shiq 
of Dipalpur. This adjustment was rendered necessary by the pres¬ 
sure of circumstances. The general situation of law and order in the 
north-western region and also in the Punjab was far from satisfac¬ 
tory and a strong hand was needed to deal with the recalcitrant 
elements. 

REBELLION OF JASRATH 

Soon after his accession Mubarak had to deal with the rebellions 
of Jasrath Kliokar and Tughan Ra’is. 

Jasrath was tlie son2 of Shaiklia, a chief of the Khokar tribe, who 
lived near Sialkot. When Timur was marching through southern 
Punjab, Jasrath cavalierly opposed him between Tulamba and Dipal¬ 
pur, but soon repented of his foolhardy venture and escaped to 
Shaikha. After TimiiFs cyclonic invasion had paralysed the rickety 
political structure of northern India, Jasrath <;\panded his activities 
and occupied Laliore. His power was immensely increased when, in 
Jamadi I 823/May-June 1420, he participated in a civil war in 
Kashmir and his candidate, Sultan Zainul Abidin, emerged success¬ 
ful. He then began to think of occupying the throne of Dellii. Khizr 

1 Mubarak Shafii, 193; Tr^aqat’-i Akbari, I, 271, 

2 Muntakhabut Tawarikh, I, 289; Yezdi, Zafur Nania, II, 169. Ferishta (I, 163), 
however, calls him Shaikha’s hrother. 
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Khan’s death provided the long-awaited opportunity to Jasrath. 
With help from Sultan Zainul Abidin, he rushed from Sialkot and, 
crossing the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, appeared before Rai 
Kamaluddin Ma’in at Talaundi^ and ravaged the whole territory 
from Ludhiana to Rupar. A few days later he recrossed the Sutlej and 
marched towards Jalandhar and invested Zirak Khan. Though he 
was resisted and opposed wherever possible, but in keeping with the 
traditions of the Saiyyid rulers, no attempt was made to reduce 
Jasrath to a position of complete obedience. Instead, an agreement 
was arrived at and it was decided that—(1) the Jalandhar fort would 
be vacated and left under the care of Tughan, (2) Zirak Khan would 
take a son of Tughan to Delhi, and (3) Jasrath would send tribute 
{khidmati) to DeUii and would himself return home. 

When the terms of the agreement had been finally agreed upon, 
Zirak Khan emerged from the fort of Jalandhar and encamped on 
the bank of Pisi, at a distance of about three karohs from the army 
of Jasrath. Jasrath went back upon his plighted word, and when 
Zirak Khan came out of the fort on 4 June 1421, he imprisoned him 
and took him to Ludhiana. lie tlien marched towards Sirhind on 
22 June 1421 and besieged Malik Sultan Shah Lodi, the amir of 
Sirhind. But Jasrath, despite all his efforts, could not capture the 
fort. When Mubarak came to know of these developments, he 
marched towards Sirhind in spite of the heavy rains. Avoiding an 
engagement with the Sultan of Delhi, Jasrath fell back on Ludhmna 
and released Zirak Khan.4 Zirak immediately joined Mubarak at 
Samana. 

The Sultan now advanced towards Ludhiana, but Jasrath had 
already forded the Sataldar (Sutlej) and had safely reached the 
other side of the ri\rr. To make it impossible for the Sultan to cross 
the river, he srcuretl all the boats. On 9 October (Shawwal 11) 
Mubarak ordered some amirs—Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, Zirak Khan, 
Mahmud Hasan, Malik Kalii and others—to cross the river higher up 
at Rupar. Keeping himself by the river bank, Jasrath made a parallel 
move. But when news that the imperial forces had cros.sod the river 
reached him, he did not risk an encounter and took to his heels. 
Mubarak’s forces pursued the enemy. But Jasrath beat a hasty 
retreat towards Jalandhar and crossed the Boas. When Mubarak’s 
army reached near the Beas, Jasrath ran towards the Ravi. Mubarak 
crossed the Beas at the base of the hills and reached the Ravi near 

3 Talaundi lies 20 miles S.W. of Ludhiana. 

. 4 Mubarak Slwhi, 196. According to Ferishta (I, 164) Zirak had himself managed 
to escape from the custody of Jasrath. 
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Bhowa. Jasrath crossed the Janhao® and entered Tilhar.® With the 
help of Rai Bhim7 of Jammu, who acted as their guide, the forces of 
Delhi dashed further. The Sultan went across the Janhao and 
demolished Jasrath’s stronghold, Tilhar. Jasrath had been hunted 
from place to place and one of his strongholds had been dismantled, 
but he was far from being crushed. However, this campaign against 
Jasrath had an apparently successful end, and Mubarak returned to 
Lahore in Muharram 825 (December 1421-January 1422). 

ATTEMPTS TO REHABILITATE AND 
GARRISON LAHORE 

On his return from the campaign against Jasrath, Mubarak Shah 
turned his attention to the restoration of the city of Lahore; it pre¬ 
sented a deserted look at this time because after the holocaust of 
the Timurids, it had remained almost neglected. At the instance of 
Mubarak, the houses were reconstructed and repaired and the peo¬ 
ple were rehabilitated. It took nearly a month to repair the fort and 
the gates. The iqta of Lahore was then assigned to Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan, and, in view of the stiategic importance of the 
place and the recurring insurrections of the .^okars and the Turk- 
bachas, a contingent of two thousand horse was also stationed there. 
But Lahore was not destined to enjoy peace for long. 

CONFLICT WITH JASRATH 

In April-May 1422, Jasrath crossed the Janhao and the Ravi, 
appeared near Laliore with a large number of footmen and mounted 
soldiers, and encamped near the tomb of Shaildi Husain Zanjani.8 
The Malikus Sharq challenged him and the two forces met on 
2 June. Jasrath was defeated in battle and w'as driven out of his 
mud fortifications, but he reappeared the next day. This time the 
struggle, which took place outside the f(Drt, lasted for a month and 
five days, and Jasrath could not be decisively beaten. He went 


5 Mubarak Shahi, 197. Chinhab is meant. 

6 Ranking (Muntakhabut Tawarikh, I, 384) identifies it with the village Talwara 
on the right bank of the Chenab, just opposite to the t<jwn of F.iasi. It lies in the 
hills about .50 miles north of Sialkot. See also K. S. Lai, Ttoilight of the SuUamt, 
.321-22. 

7 Yahya Sirhindi (p. 197) gives the name as Bhilam and calls him muqaddam of 
Jammu, Nizamuddin (Tahaqat-i Akbari I, 272) gives the correct name, Bhim, and 
refers to him as the Raja of Jammu. 

8 One of the most venerated saints of Lahore. Shaikh Ali Hajwiri (author of 
Kashful Mahjub) and Shaikh Zanjani were disciples of the same pir and came to 
Lahore during the later Ghaznavid period. See Fawa'idul Fuad, (Lahore ed. 1966), 57. 
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towards Kalanaur^ where Rai Bhim, who had come to support the 
royal forces, checked and opposed him. But the encounter remained 
indecisive. Jasrath then turned to the banks of the Beas in order to 
recruit a new army from the Khokars. But while Jasrath was trying 
to muster his forces and strike again at Lahore, reinforcements 
arrived from Delhi under Sikandar Tuhfa. Jasrath was quick to 
appreciate the strength of the combined forces of Mahmud and 
Sikandar and fled to the hills of Tilhar.if^ But the forces of Delhi 
did not give up pursuit. 

Malik Rajab (amir of Dipalpur), Malik Sultan Shah Lodi (amir of 
Sirhind) and Rai Firuz Miyan joined Sikandar Tuhfa in his 
operations against Jasrath, who had now become a serious problem 
for the Saiyyid authority in the Punjab. When this army readied the 
frontiers of Jammu, Rai Bhim also joined it. This army of several 
amirs of the Punjab then turned to Lahore. Mubarak sent a farnuin 
to Malik Mahmud Hasan to go to Jalandhar to reinforce and recoup 
himself and then return to deal with Jasrath. The office of the wazir 
was assigned to Malikus Sharq Sarwarul Mulk, and the office of 
shahna to one of his sons. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST KATEHR AND KAMPIL 

In December-January 1422-23 (Muharram 826), Mubarak turned 
towards Katehr, and exacted revenue and taxes {inal loa mahml) 
from there. Mahabat Klian, amir of Badaun, who had become 
panicky during the time of Khizr Khan, came and offered homage to 
him. The Sultan then marched towards the territory of the Rathors 
and punished rebels and miscreants. He stayed on the bank of the 
Ganges for a few days. Mubariz, Zirak Khan and Kamal Khan were 
left at KampiPi in order to deal with the Rathors. 

The chief of Etawah, son of Rai Sabir, who had once moved 
about witli Mubarak in his suite, fled away in alarm when he heard 
of these operations. Malik Khairuddin Khani was sent to pursue 
him with a large army, but failed to overtake him. Khairuddin, 
however, laid waste the territory of the Rai and descended upon 
Etawah where the rebel chief had shut himself up. Mubarak also 
hastened to reach Etawah. The Rai was forced to submit and 
promised to pay the revenue {mal wa khidmati) as usual. In April 
1423, Sultan Mubarak returned to Delhi. Tlie office of ariz-i mamalik 


9 Kalaiiaur is 17 miles wrst of Gurdaspur town. 

10 Mubarak Shahi, 199. 

11 In Farrukhabad district. 
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was taken from Malik Khairuddin Kiiani and entrusted to Malikus 
Sharq Mahmud Hasan.i2 

BATTLE AGAINST JASRATH 

Almost at the same time when Mubarak was settling the affairs 
of Etawah, a battle was fought between Jasrath Khokar and Rai 
Bhim. The Rai was defeated and slain in the conflict and Jasrath got 
hold of an enormous booty, horses and equipment. Emboldened l)v 
this success, he increased the area of his activities in the Punjab, 
entered into an alliance with the Mughal princes of Kabul and sack¬ 
ed Dipalpur and Lahore. Malik Sikandar prepared to chase him, 
but he (jiiicklv returned, avoiding anv encounter. At this time news 
arrived that Shaikh Alii3 was marching from Kabul in order to 
pillage the iqtas of Bhakkar and Sivvistan. The situation in the 
Punjab and Sind demanded immediate action, and Sultan Mubarak 
placed the districts of Multan and Siwistan under the charge of 
Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, whom only a few months 
earlier he had appointed ariz-i mamalik in place of Malik Kliairuddin 
Khani. 

MALIK MAHMUD HASAN IN MULTAN 

Malik Mahmud Hasan reached Multan with a large army and 
restored the confidence and morale of the people, who had sufi^ered 
a lot during those days. His keen interest in the welfare of the people 
endeared him to all and sundr}', while his lavish 'rewards, pensions 
and allowances’ won over the leaders to the side of Mubarak Shah. 
He repaired the fortress of Multan and strengthened its defences, A 
large arm)' was also recruited to meet any threat of invasion. Thus 
he established peace and order in that area and created conditions 
in which the people could flourish and prosper.i-i The situation in 
the north-western frontier eased for the time l)cing. 

ALP khan’s ATTACK ON C W ALIO R 

While the affairs of the Punjab were absorbing the attention of 
the Sultan of Delhi, Alp Khan, niler of Dhar, attacked Gwalior. The 
Sultan immediately marched to deal with him. He exacted tribute 
{mublighi mal loa khidmati) from the chief of Bayana on the way 
and then proceeded to meet Alp Khan. Alp Khan had .secured the 
usual fords of the Chambal, but Mubarak managed to cross the river 

12 Ibid., 201. 

13 Shaikh Ali was the naib of Kabul, first under Suyurgatmish Mirza, son of 
Shahrukh, and later under Suyurgatmish’s son, Mas‘ud Mirza Kabuli. 

14 Ibid., 202. 
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suddenly at an unguarded place. Malik Mahmud Hasan and Nusrat 
Khan also joined the Sultan. They plundered tlie baggage of Alp 
Khan. Some soldiers of Alp*s army were caught and brought in fet¬ 
ters before the Sultan, but he set them free. Next day Alp Khan 
made overtures for peace and the Sultan agreed as he thought that 
Alp Klian had been thoroughly broken and could not rise again. Alp 
was to quit Gwalior forthwith and had to pay tribute {khidmati) to 
the Sultan of Delhi. The Sultan stayed for some time on the banks 
of the Chambal to set affairs in order. He extracted revenues {mal 
wa mahsul) from that area and returned to Delhi in Rajab 827/ 
May 1424. 

In Muharram 828/November-December 1424, Mubarak went to 
Katehr. When he reached the bank of the Ganges, Rai Har Singh 
joined him and was honoured on that account, but as he had not 
paid his tribute for three years, he was detained for a time, probably 
till he had cleared the outstanding dues. The Sultan crossed the 
Ganges and punished rebels and miscreants. He then proceeded to 
the foot of the Kumaon hills and remained there for some time, but 
as it was too cold there, lie turned homewards along the banks.of the 
Rahib. He then crossed the Ganges near Kampil and proceeded 
towards Kanauj. But on account of a severe famine he did not push 
ahead. 

REVOLT IN MEWAT 

The Mewatis having risen in rebellion, the Sultan marched against 
them and carried fire and sword through their country. The Mewatis 
devastated their own land and took refuge in Jahrah,l5 which was an 
invulnerable retreat. The imperial forces fell short of provisions and 
retired to the capital without achieving anything. 

A year later, in 1425, the Sultan again proceeded to Mewat, 
because the area was far from being settled. The Mewati chiefs— 
Jallu and Qaddu, grandsons of Bahadur Nahii-—^having destroyed 
their places sought refuge in the hills of Indur.16 After a siege of 
several days during which the forces of Mubarak pressed hard, the 
Mewati chiefs made off to the hills of AJwar. Mubarak razed to the 
ground the fort of Indur and proceeded to Alwar in pursuit of the 
rebel chiefs. Jallu ahd Qaddii shut themselves up in the Alwai* fort. 

The imperial forces, however^ pressed hard, upon them and the 

■ . . « . ^ , 

15 IIM., 204. In al] probability the place meant is Tijara. See also Hodivala, 405. 

16 According to Elliot, Indur lies on the western brow of the I^fewat/hills be¬ 
tween Nuh and Kotla, 8 miles south of Nuh. (Elliot, Races, IIj 88, 100). Its foxU, which 
stood on the top of a hill, was a stronghold of the Mewatis. See also Fowlett, GmUfHeee 
of Alwar, 134-35. 
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^py^ati. chiefs were forced to surrender. But Qaddu again showed 
of rebellion by trying to escape to his hill-retreuts; he was, 
^n^equently, thrown into prison and Mewat was ravaged. The scar¬ 
cely of supplies, however, obliged the Sultan to return to the capital. 

BAYANA AND GWALIOR 

. In the closing months of 1426 (Muharram 830) Mubarak Shah 
proceeded towards Bayana. Muhammad Khan (son of Auhadi Khan), 
the amir of Bayana, shut himself up in his fort built on the top of a 
hill. For si.vteen days he stood a siege, but on 31 January 1427 (2 Rabi 
If 830) tlie Sultan ascended the hill by a pathway situated in its 
rear.l7 When Muhammad Klian came to know of this, he got nervous, 
begged for mercy and submitted. The cash, valuables, arms, horses 
and equipment, which he had stored in the fort, were all surrendered 
as nal haha.^^ The family of Muhammad Khan was taken out of the 
fort and sent to Delhi to l3e lodged in the hisliak of Jahan Panah. The 
shiq pi Bayana was entrusted to Malik Muqbil, a slave of the Sultan. 
Malik Khairuddin Tuhfa was appointed as the Sultan’s deputy and 
the pargana of SikriiQ was entrusted to his care. 

Mubarak then proceeded towards Gwalior. The rais of Gwalior, 
Thankir and Chandwar submitted and paid the revenue and the tri¬ 
bute [nial wa mafisul wa khidmati) according to the old law [qanun-i 
qadim). The Sultan returned to Delhi in March 1427 and made certain 
readjustments in the administration of the frontier iqtas. Malikus 
Sharq Mahmud Hasan was assigned the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah and 
Malikus Sharq Rajab Nadira was given charge of the iqta of Multan. 

Shortly afterwards Muhammad Khan escaped from Delhi and 
went to Mewat. His family and dependants, who were living at 
different places, joined him. While in Mew'at he came to know about 
the departure of Malik Muqbil, along with his contingent, from 
Bayana to Mahr Mahawan. Malik Khairuddin Tuhfa was in charge of 
the- fort; otherwise the region of Bayana was witliout any effective 
protection. Muhammad Khan took advantage of the situation and 
rushed to Bayana, where he was joined by his former supporters. 
Within a few days he occupied the fort.20 

Mubarak Shah took back Bayana from Malik Muqbil and entrusted 

17 According to Ferishta (I, 165) some deserters had indicated this secret passage 
to the Sultan. 

18 War-cost, literally a tribute which a king exacted from the ruler of a place 
in passing by, being the price of the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at 

tima 

19 18 miles west of Agra, 

» 20 Mubarak Shahi, 206, 
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it to Malik Mubariz with instructions to deal with Muhammad Khan 
eflFectively. As soon as Muhammad Khan heard about the arrival of 
the imperialists, he shut himself in the fort and Malik Mubariz 
took possession of the entire territory of Bayana. Entrusting the 
defence of the place to some of his followers, Muhammad Khan ran 
away to join Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 21 Sultan Mubarak had planned 
to visit Bayana and set its affairs in order, when he heard about the 
movements of Ibrahim Sharqi and changed his mind. 

CONFLICT WITH IBRAHIM SHARQI 

Qadir Khan, amir of Kalpi, reported to Delhi the details of the 
movements of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, who had laid waste Bhungaon22 
and was proceeding towards Badaun. Mubarak Shah forded the Jumna 
at Nuh-Patal, sacked Chartoli and proceeded towards the qasha of 
Atrauli.23 Meanwhile Mukhtas Khan, brother of Ibrahim Sharqi, 
reached the skirts (Jiiidud) of Etawah with a big force, Mubarak at 
once detached a contingent of 10,000 from his army and despatched 
it against Mukhtas Khan under the leadership of Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan. Mukhtas Khan came to know oi this, and before the 
Delhi forces could reach him, he rejoined the camp of Ibrahim. 
Malimud made many efforts to attack the Sharqi camp at night, but 
did not succeed on account of the alertness of the enemy. Ibrahim 
Sharqi then advanced to Burhanabad in Etawah district. Mubarak 
pitched his camp in the qasha of Bain Kota, a short distance from 
the enemy camp. Ibrahim, however, decided to retire to Rapri24 from 
where he proceeded towards Bayana and encamped at the bank of 
the Kanbhir. Mubarak Shah followed him, and crossing the Jumna 
at Chandwar, halted at a short distance from the enemy camp. After 
twenty-two days of minor skirmishes the two armies came into conflict 
on 24 March 1428 (7 Jamadi II 831). On 3 April Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi forded the river at Gudrang, and returned to his territory. 
Mubarak followed him up to Gudrang, but gave up further pursuit. 

Having satisfied himself that the Sharqi menace had disappeared, 
at least for the time being, Mubarak proceeded towards Hathiyakant, 
and after realizing tribute and taxes {mal wa mahsul wa khidmati) 
from the Rai of Gwalior and other rais, he marched on to Bayana. 
Muhammad Khan Auliadi, who had sided with the Sharqi Sultan, 

21 lUd., 206. 

22 9)* miles east of Mainpuri. Mubarak Sluihi has Bhukantir (p. 207), MurdakhtJjut 
Tatoarikh has Bhunaknun. 

23 It lies 16 miles N,E. of Aligarh. In Akbar’s time it was a mafial in sarkar Koil 
{A'in, II, 188; Imp. Gaz., I, 180). 

■ 24 In Shikohabad tahsil of Mainpuri district. 
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shut himself up in his fortress situated on a hill-top.25 Mubarak 

besieged the fortress for a week and created such a situation that 

Muhammad Khan had to seek his mercy. Sultan Mubarak agreed to 

forgive him and withdrew his forces from the siege of the fortress. 

Muhammad Khan Auhadi came out of the fortress and went to 

Mewat. The Sultan stayed on at Bavana for a few days and made 

^ ^ 0 

arrangements for its defence. Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan 
was appointed governor of Bayana and its adjoining territories. 
Mubarak returned to Delhi on 30 May 1428 (15 Sha'ban 831). 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE MEWATIS 

In July-August 1428, Sultan Mubarak decided to take firm action 
against the Mewatis, who had sided with the Sharqi ruler and were 
persisting in their hostile attitude. He executed Malik Qaddu Mewati 
on the charge of having exchanged presents and envoys with the 
Sharqi ruler. Malik Sarwarul Mulk was ordered to lay waste their 
strongholds. This terrified the other chiefs of the area. Jalal Khun, 
brother of Malik Qaddu, and other chiefs, viz. Alimad Khan, Malik 
Fakhniddin, Malik Ali and their kinsmen, shut themselves up in the 
Indur fort. When Sarwarul Mulk pressed hard, the besieged offered 
to pay tribute. Sarwarul Mulk then returned to the capital. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE KFIOKARS 

In August-September 1428 (Ziqad 831), Jasrath Khokar besieged 
Kalanaur. Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, amir of Lahore, marched towards 
Kalanaur to relieve the besieged. Jasrath gave up the siege and 
moved forward to meet Malik Sikandar Tuhfa. In the conflict that 
ensued, Malik Sikandar was defeated and fell back on Lahore. Jasrath 
sacked Jalandhar but failed to retain it and retired to Kalanaur. The 
news of this setback alarmed Sultan Mubarak. lie issued immediate 
order to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Khan, amir of Samana, and Islam Khan, 
amir of Sirhind, to proceed to the help of Malik Sikandar. In the 
meantime Malik Sikandar had left Lahore for Kalanaur. He challenged 
Jasrath near Kangra and defeated his army. All the booty that 
Jasrath had obtained from Jalandhar, was scattered, and he 
hastily retreated towards Tilhar. Malik Sikandar returned victorious 
to Lahore. But Jasrath was far from being annihilated. He .^^as as 
potential and serious a danger for Mubarak as ever before. 

mewatis again 

The activities of the recalcitrant Mewatis again attracted the 
attention of Sultan Mubarak. He pitched his tent near the Hauz-i 

25 Shdki, 209 
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Khas, where amirs and maliks from different parts joined him. FronS 
there he proceeded to the kushak of Maliendwari and established his 
headquarters there. Jalal Khan Mewati and others realized the gravity 
of the situation and paid the revenue, presents and tribute {mal wa 
mahsul wa khidmati) due from them. In July-August 1429 (Shawwal 
832) the Sultan returned to Delhi, and during that year he did not go 
on any other campaign. During tliis time news arrived that Malik 
Rajab Nadira, amir of Multan, had expired. The Sultan assigned the 
iqta of Multan to Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan and conferred 
upon him the title of Imadul Mulk.26 

THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 1429-30 Sultan Mubarak proceeded to Gwalior, chastized the 
rebels there, and then pushed ahead towards Hathiyakant.27‘The Rai 
of Hathiyakant was defeated and fled to Jalbahar at the foot lof the 
hills. The Sultan followed him and punished the people of Jalbahar for 
supporting the rebels. He then proceeded to Rapri. The iqta. of Rapri 
was taken from the son of Hasan Khan and was made^over to the 
son of Malik Hamza. The Sultan returned to the capital; in Mai^h- 
April 1430 (Rajab 833). During the return journey Saiyyid Sdlim 
fell ill and expired. 

REVOLT OF THE SONS OF SAIYYID SALIM 

In June-July 1430 (Shawwal 833), the Sultan had to deal with a 
revolt in which the sons of an old servant of the state-^Saivvid Salim. 
—were involved. Saiyvid Salim, who died in March 1430, liad lield 
iqtas in the Doab and Sirhind under Khizr Khan, and was assigned 
the khitta of Sarsuti-^^ and the kjia of Amroha bv Sultah 'MubamkN 
The Saiyyid was an extremely avaricious man and had hoafded enor¬ 
mous quantities of cash, corn and other commodities in,the fort of 
Tabarhinda.29 On his death, Mubarak distributed liis iqtas and 
pargauas among his sons. The eldest son got the title of Saiyyid Khan 
and the youngest was given the title of Shujaul Mulk.iBiit iambi*- 
tions of the descendants of Saiyvid Salim remained unsatisfied.. In 
June 1430 (Shawwal 833), Paulad Turk-bacha (a slave .of Saiyyid 
Salim) rebelled at Tabarhinda. Mubarak imprisoned the sons of th^ 
late Saiyyid and sent Malik Yusuf Sarwar, and Rai Hinii BhattiSO -to 
• allure Paulad to their side and get hold of the Saiyyid’s! .wealth*. 

26 Ibid., 213-14. 

27 According to Abul Fazl, the chief town of Bhadawar, a district, S.E.,..of Agra. 

28 Sirsa, a district in Hisar division, between the rivers Suflej and GhaghjU. .. 

2Q Mubarak Shahl, 214. 

so. 215. 
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Paulad> however, played a trpachprous game, and lulling the Delhi 
officerptinto a false sense of security, made an unexpected attack. The 
imperial army was defeated; all its baggage and cash were looted by 
Paulad and it ignominiously retired to Sarsuti. 

•j IThe news of this defeat upset Mubarak and he decided to march 
against Paulad in person. He started for Tabarhinda and by quick 
marches reached region of Sarsuti. Paulad shut himself up in 
the fort of Tabarhinda. He had abundant resources at his disposal and 
could stand a long siege. Zirak Khan, Malik Kalu, Islam Khaii and 
Kamal Khan besieged the fort of Tabarhinda. Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk Mahmud Hasan, the amir of Multan, was summoned from 
Multan to help and advise on the question of dealing with Paulad. 
In the meantime Paulad made an overture, saying that he had faith 
in Imadul Mulk and that if the latter accompanied him, he would 
submit to the Sultan. Thereupon Mubarak Shah sent Imadul Mulk to 
the Tabarhinda fort. 

Paulad came out of his shelter and met Imadul Mulk and Malik 
Kalu in front of the gate. It was agreed that on the following day 
Paulad would come out of the fort and pay his respects to the Sultan. 
But some people of his army told Paulad that there was danger for 
him in this arrangement. Consequently he made up his mind to hold 
out.- The Sultan could not stay long as affairs in other parts of the 
kingdom needed his attention. He sent back Imadul Mulk to Multan 
and returned to Delhi. He, however, left specific orders for Klian-i 
Azam Islam Khan, Kamal Khan and Rai Firuz Mivan to continue the 
investment of Tabarhinda and bring Paulad to book. Malikus Sharq 
Imadul Mulk again came to Tabarhinda and made such detailed 
arrangements for the siege that not a soul could come out. After 
making these arrangements, he returned to Multan. Paulad persisted 
in his resistance for six months, and even secured the assistance of 
Shaikh Ali of Kabul by offering him cash and presents. 

INCURSION OF SHAIKH ALI OF KABUL 

Shaikh Ali reached India in February-March 1431 (Jamadi II 834) 
and the Khokar^ joined hands with him. Amir Muzaffar, a nephew of 
Shaildi Ali, and Khajeka, a nephew of Jasralh Khokar, collected a 
large force from Seor and’Salwant'^l in order to strengthen the army 
of Shaikh Ali. When he reached Tabarhinda, Islam Khan, Kamal 
Khan and other amirs raised the siege and retired to their own 
territories. Paulad came out of the fort and paid 2 lakhs of tankas to 
Shaikh Ali. Shaikh Ali left Tabarhinda, but carried away with him 
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the women and dbildren of Paulad. He stayed in India for twenty 
days and during this period he plundered and devastated the territory 
of Rai Firuz and the iqta of Jalandhar, besides other towns and 
villages. Imadul Mulk proceeded to Tulamba and desired to challenge 
Shaikh Ali, but instructions were received from Mubarak advising 
him to return to Multan and avoid an encounter with Shaikh Ali. 
Emboldened by this lukewarm policy of Mubarak, Shaikh Ali pro¬ 
ceeded to Multan and reached there on 7 May 1431 (24 Sha oan 
834). 

Imadul Mulk sent Malik Sultan Shah Lodi to act as a piquet. In 
' an encounter that took place on 15 May 1431, Lodi was killed, and 
Shaikh Ali occupied Khusrauabad and reached near the Namazgah 
of Multan. But Imadul Mulk rose equal to the occasion and inflicted 
a severe defeat on Shaikh Ali. 

Mubarak realized the gravity of the situation and sent reinforce¬ 
ments to Imadul Mulk. Khan-i Azam Fath Khan, Zirak Khan, Malik 
Kalu, Islam Khan, Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Khan-i Azam Kamal 
Khan, Rai Henu Zulji Bhatti32 joined Imadul Mulk in his defence 
arrangements. They attacked the army of Shaikh Ali, who found 
himsell in a very difBcult situation. Imadul Mulk’s soldiers killed and 
plundered many of his men, while some of them were drowned in the 
Jhelum. Shaikh Ali and Amir Muzaffar, however, managed to swim 
across the river and reached the qasba of Seor. Enormous booty in 
the form of horses, equipment, etc. fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. Describing the result of the encounter, Yahya Sirhindi 
remarks; ‘Such a diie calamity never befell any (invading) ariny on 
any previous occasion, or in any other reign. Those who ran to the 
river were drowned, and those who fought were killed; so neither 
fight nor flight proved of any avail.''^*'^ Imadul Mulk Malik Mahmud 
Hasan and other maliks pursued Shaikh Ali up to Seor, but he eluded 
tlieir grasp and escaped to Kabul. Amir Muzaffar relied upon his 
resources and shut himself up in the fort of Seor. In the meantime 
orders were received from Mubarak Shah directing the forces to raise 
the siege of Seor. 

Soon after Shaikh Alis departure from India, Sultan Mubarak 
decided upon reorganizing the administration of Multan. So he took 
over the iqta of Multan from Imadul Mulk Mahmud Hasan and 
assigned it to Malik Khairuddin Khani. This transfer was, in the 
opinion of Yahya Sirhindi, imprudent and ill-advised as it led to 
rebellion in Multan.34 

52 IhtiL, 220. 

53 Ibid., 221-22. 

04 1h(d., 223. 
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REVOLT OP JASRATB 

In November-December 1431 (Rabi I 835) while Malik Sikandar 
Tuhfa was proceeding towards Jalandhar, Jasrath Khokar unexpected¬ 
ly appeared before him with a large army. Sikandar fought against 
him with the small force he had and was defeated. Jasrath imprisoned 
him and marched towards Lahore and besieged the Lahore fort. 
Saiyyid Najmuddin, a lieutenant of Sikandar, and Malik Khushkliabar, 
his slave, put up a stout resistance and held the fort. In tlie meantime 
Shaikh Ali reappeared and began ravaging the environs of Multan. 
He perpetrated great atrocities on the inhabitants and levelled the 
fortress of Tularnba with the ground. Referring to the atrocities com¬ 
mitted on the people of Tularnba by Shaikh Ali, Yahya Sirhindi 
observes: ‘Though many of the inhabitants of the qasba belonged 
either to the families of ulama, qazis or Saiyyids, that accursed, heart¬ 
less wretch did not show any consideration for the Musalmans and 
did not even fear Divine wrath. Young women and children were 
taken from their families and dragged to his house; of the males, 
some were put to the sword, others were let off.'^S 

While the storm created by Jasrath and Shaikh .Ali had not sub¬ 
sided, Paulad Turk-bacha marched out of Tabarhinda and started 
devastating the territory of Rai Firuz. Rai Firuz was killed while 
defending his place and Paulad took his head to Tabarhinda. When 
news of these reverses reached Sultan Mubarak, he started for Lahore 
and Multan in January-February 1432 (Jamadi I 835), and sent Malik 
Sarwarul Mulk^Q as an advance-guard to put down the rebellion. On 
hearing of the arrival of the imperial forces at Samana, Jasradi raised 
the siege of the Lahore fort and retreated to his hill-fort of Tilhar, 
carrying Malik Sikandar with him. Shaikh Ali also decided to avoid 
an encounter witli the forces of Delhi and retired to Bartut.37 

It had become the practice of Sultan Mubarak to change the 
iqtadars of Multan and Lahore after every serious insurrection. He 
deprived Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk of the iqta of Lahore and 
assigned it to Khan-i Azam Niisrat Khan Gurgandaz. Sarwaml Mulk 
brought the family of Shamsul Mulk out of the fort of Lahore and 
sent it to the capital. The fort of Lahore and the iqta of Jalandhar 
came under Nusrat Khan. 

In July-August 1432 (Zil Hij 835) Jasrath marched towards Lahore 
at the head of a huge army. Nusrat Khan challenged and defeated 

35 Ibid., 224. 

86 Ibid., 225. 

37 Ibid., 225. Professor Hodivala suggests that the place meant is, perhaps, Marcol 
or Marwat, now a tahsil in Bannu district in Western Pakistan (409). 
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him. During this time the Sultan remained encamped at Panipat, 
ready to march to any disturbed area. 

In May 1432 (Ramazan 835) the Sultan sent Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk to Bayana and Gwalior in order to chastize the rebels. 

In August-September 1432 (Muharram 836) the Sultan started for 
Samana in order to punish the contumacious people of that region. 
He, however, encamped at Panipat and sent Sarwarul Mulk against 
Tabarhinda, which was ably defended by Paulad Turk-bacha. 
Sarwarul Mulk placed Zirak Khan, Islam Khan and Malik Raja in 
command and men proceeded to Panipat in order to see the Sultan. 
The campaign did not make any progress. The Sultan gave up his 
idea of proceeding in that direction and for the time being was 
satisfied with making some changes in assignments. The iqtas of 
Lahore and Jalandhar were withdrawn from the control of Nusrat 
Khan and assigned to Malik Ilahdad Kaka Lodi. When Ilahdad 
reached Jalandhar, Jasrath crossed the Beas and reached Bajwara. In 
the battle that followed, Malik Ilahdad was defeated and retired to 
Kothi at the foot of the hills. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST MEWAT 

In October-November 1432 (Rabi I 836) the Sultan proceeded 
towards the hills of Mewat, and reached Ta’oru.38 Jalal Khan Mewati 
shut himself up in the almost impregnable fort of Indur. The 
Sultan thought of investing the fort but Jalal Khan set fire to it and 
set out for Kotla. The enormous quantities of com and equipment 
which Jalal had accumulated fell into the hands of the Sultan. 
Mubarak, however, proceeded to Tijarah and devastated the area of 
Mewat. Jalal Khan decided to submit and paid tribute and taxes 
{mal ivq mahsul).^^ At Tijarah Imadul Mulk also joined him and 
brought a strong force from Bayana. The Sultan then sent an expedi¬ 
tion against Gwalior and Etawah under Malik Kamalul Mulk.40 

SHAIKH ALI AGAIN 

Soon afterwards reports were received about Shaikh Ali*s invasion 
of Tabarhinda. Mubarak became apprehensive, for he feared that the 
amirs might abandon the siege as mey had done before. So Imadul 
Mulk was despatched to help them. Shaikh Ali marched rapidly from 
Seor and reached Lahore. Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Malik Ismail and 
Malik-Raja, who were in charge of the defence of Lahore, shut them¬ 
selves up in tlie fort, but when the people of Lahore showed slackness 

88 Mubarak SHdii, 227 

39 Ibid., 227. 

40 !bid., 227. 
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in keeping watch at night, Malik Yusuf Saru'ar and Ismail left die 
city by night and fled. Shaikh Ali, who came to know of their escape, 
sent an army to chase them. Some soldiers were killed by the forces 
of Shaikh Ali. Malik Raja was taken prisoner. The next day ‘all the 
Musalmans of the city' were made prisoners. Shaikh Ali stayed in 
Lahore for some time and renovated the fort. Then leaving behind a 
guard of 2,000 soldiers, he marched towards Dipalpur. Malik Yusuf 
Sarwar was about to abandon the fort of Dipalpur when Malikus 
Sharq Imadul Mulk sent his brother, Malik Ahmad, with a large 
army to his assistance. As Shaikh Ali was afraid of Malikus Sharq, he 
did not stay at Dipalpur. 

In January-February 1433 (Jamadi II 836) Mubarak marched to 
Samana where he was joined by Malikus Sharq Kamalul Mulk. Then 
he proceeded by way of Sunam to the vicinity of Talaundi.^i Imadul 
Mulk and Ham Khan Lodi, who had been sent to Tabarhinda, joined 
the Sultan. Other amirs were also directed to remain near the fort. The 
Sultan then started in pursuit of Shaikh Ali, who flc?d. Malikus Sharq 
was sent to chase him but Shaikh Ali abandoned his horses and 
equipment and escaped. A nephew of Shaikh Ali, Amir Muzaffar, 
defended the fort of Seor for a month, but at last started negotiations. 
In April-May 1433 (Shawwal 836) he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Mubarak's adopted son, paid a large tribute and made his peace 
with the Sultan of Delhi. The Mughals, who had been besieged in 
Lahore, capitulated to Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, who occupied 
the fort.42 Shaikh Ali was not heard of afterwards. After the success¬ 
ful Seor campaign, the Sultan left his army, elephants and tents at 
Dipalpur and went to Multan to visit the tombs of eminent saints. 
Subsequently he made some administrative changes in order to 
strengthen the frontier defences, and returned to Delhi. 

CURTAILMENT OF THE AUTHORITY OF 
SARWARUL MULK AND ITS REACTIONS 

The Sultan withdrew the iqtas of Lahore and Jalandhar from 
Shamsul Mulk and entrusted them to Imadul Mulk. Bayana was 
taken from Imadul Mulk and given to Shamsul Mulk. 

Since Sarwarul Mulk could not look after every aspect of the 
functions connected with the wizarat, the duties of ishraf (auditing) 
were taken from him and assigned to Kamalul Mulk. But this arrange¬ 
ment led to bitterness and, conflict. When the officers and superin¬ 
tendents of the various departments started consulting Kamal, it 

41 Ibid., 229. 

42 Ibid., 230. 
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excited feelings of revenge and retaliation in the heart of Sarwarul 
Mulk, who also had a previous grudge on account oi the resumption 
of his iqta of Dipalpur. He started thinking in terms of a coup 
{inqilah-i mulk),^^ and created a circle of supporters, which comprised 
of "some treacherous infidels, such as the sons of Kanku and Kajo 
Khattri, whose families since the days of their ancestors had received 
patronage and protection from the royal house, and each of whom 
possessed plenty of attendants, territory and power; and some 
treacherous Muslims also, like Miran Sadr, the naib-i arz-i mamalik, 
Qazi Abdus Samad, the khas hajih and others.’44 All these elements 
were on the look out for an opportunity to carry through their designs. 

While Sarwarul Mulk was busy hatching conspiracies against him, 
the Sultan himself was busy in founding a new city. On 1 November 
1433 (17 Rabi I 837) he laid the foundations of Mubarakabad and 
made elaborate arrangements for the construction of buildings. In 
the same month news arrived of the reduction of the fort of Tabar- 
hinda and the death of Paulad, whose head was sent to the Sultan. 
Mubarak snatched some time from his constructional preoccupations 
and proceeded to Tabarhinda to settle its affairs. But he sofm returned 
to Mubarakabad and again devoted himself to watching the rise of 
the new city. 

ASSASSINATION OF MUBARAK 

Probably the Sultan s brief absence from the capital provided 
Sarwarul Mulk with an opportunity to complete his plans. On 
19 February 1434 (9 Rajab 837) when the Sultan was preparing to 
go for his Friday prayers, Miran Sadr, in league with Sarwarul Mulk, 
craftily removed the royal guard and brought armed horsemen on 
pretence of leave-taking. The Sultan was caught unawares. Sidhipal, 
grandson of Kajo, came forward and killed the Sultan with his sword 
and javelin.'^S According to Yahya Sirhindi, Mubarak ruled for 
seventeen vears, three months and sixteen days.48 

Mubarak Shah had to wield the sceptre under very trying cir¬ 
cumstances. His reign of seventeen years was a period of ceaseless 
military operations in Katehi*, in Mewat and in the north-eastern 
region. He tried his best but failed to achieve anything solid and 
substantial. The cause is not difficult to discern. Under Firuz ShaVs 
system all services under the government had been declared perma¬ 
nent and hereditarv. Firuz Shall could lav down the law, but its 

43 Ibid., 232. 

44 Ibid., 232. 

45 Ibid., 234-35. 

46 Ibid., 235, 
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implementatioii was in die hands of others. So, first, owing to the 
corruption Bashir Sultani, the minister of war, and his subordinates, 
who misappropriated the s^aries of the soldiers, the invincible army 
of Delhi disappeared, and the central government had no physical 
means left for keeping control over the rulers of the great provinces. 
Tliese rulers had been made hereditary, but very naturally if they 
allowed the ofGices of their subordinates also to become hereditaiy, 
their influence, power and income would vanish. Alauddin Bahmani 
of the Deccan had to answer the question before Firuz Shah had set 
his evil example at Delhi. As has been shown in the chapter on the 
Bahmani kingdom, Alauddin Bahmani claimed and exercised all the 
powers which the traditions of Muslim kingship, including the tradi¬ 
tions of Delhi, had given to the sultan; he had to execute two of his 
highest officers to publish the fact that he possessed these powers, but 
in the case of junior officers, transfers, dismissals and minor punish¬ 
ments were enough. 

The same problem had to be faced by the founders of the inde¬ 
pendent dynasties of Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Khandesh and 
Ma'abar. When the rulers of these regions declared their independ¬ 
ence by striking their coins and putting their names in the Khutba, 
it meant, among other things, a notice to all holders of iqtas and 
offices within their sovereign control that their iqtas and offices were 
now held at the sultans pleasure and not by hereditary right. As 
the chapters devoted to the provincial histories will show, these 
provincial kings took good care to establish their power over the 
administrative machine—^including the power of dismissing and 
executing the holders of the iqtas, if necessary—^before laying claim 
to kingship. The matter had to be arranged carefully and cautiously; 
both public opinion and the opinion among the mass of the iqtadars 
had to be won over, and it had to be proved that the only alternative 
to the provincial sultanat was complete anarchy. There was no rush 
to declarations of independence among the provincial governors. 

Nowhere was the position so bad as at Delhi. The governors of 
the great provinces apparently did not accept in its fullness die 
hereditary principle of Firuz Shah, for diis would have made it 
impossible for them to carry on their government. But the Tughluq 
kings of Delhi had lost the power and dignity which the provincial 
governors still possessed. One of them had been beheaded and his 
severed head displayed in public; others had been driven away or 
else deprived of all power while still supposed to reign. Consequently, 
it was hardest to restore the royal prestige at Delhi. 

Like die founders of other dynasties, Khizr Khan was reluctant 
to assume sovereignty; he was content with the curious title of 
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Bayat-i A‘la (Royal Standards) and we have to assume that he pre* 
tended to rule on behalf of Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat, the youngest 
son of Timur. Such a policy was not calculated to win over the 
loyalty of a plundered pecmle, but Khizr Khan s appointment by 
Timur was the only claim ne could put forward. When Mubarak 
Shah struck his coins and had his name recited in the Khutba, he 
was only following the precedent already set by the provincial 
sultans. But would the higher ofBcers obey? That was the crux of 
the question. Khizr Khan, himself the product of an era of disinteg¬ 
ration in which loyalty to the Delhi smtanat had vanished owing to 
personal ambitions, had postponed the question. Mubarak Shah by 
transferring iqtas tried to prove that he was in full control of the 
administration. His attempt should have been—^and it probably was 
—^to create an aristocracy loyal to the king and the country. Perhaps 
his transfers were too rapid and made it impossible for an officer to 
show the good work he was capable of. Perhaps he was a bad judge 
of men and trusted the wrong people. Maybe, the wicked spirit of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan—^the spirit of ambition-cum>ingratituae—still 
haunted the politicians of Delhi. There was no principle to which 
Mubarak or ms father could appeal and neither had any astounding 
achievement to his credit. Even the provincial sultans, with a definite 
principle on which to work, had done much better. Still to be 
just to the martyred Sultan—^martyred by wicked people who owed 
so much to him —we have to remember that (as Ferishta says) he was 
*a cultured prince* and had many laudable qualities. 



III. SUCCESSORS OF MUBARAK SHAH 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1434-43) 

After acxx>mpushing the assassinahon of Mubarak Shah, Miran 
Sadr reported his achievement to Sarwaml Mulk, who rejoiced at it 
but tried to create the impression of non-involvement in the crime 
by supporting Muhammad Shah, who had been adopted as a son by 
the martyred Sultan. On 19 February 1434 (9 Rajab 837) Muhammad 
Shah (son of Farid Shah, son of Khizr Khan)i ascended the throne 
‘with the assent of the amirs, maliks, imams, Saiyyicls, grandees, 

S eople, ulama and the qazis.’s Sarwaml Mulk tendered fealty but 
isplayed great arrogance and took possession of the treasuiy', the 
elephants and the armoury. lie got the title of Khan-i Jahan from the 
new Sultan. Miran Sadr received the title of Muinul Mulk. 

Kamalul Mulk was not prepared to allow the murder of Mubarak 
to go unavenged, but he found himself utterly helpless under the 
circumstances. Sarwaml Mulk, on his part, was anxious to get rid of 
all his quondam colleagues as well as officers associated with the 
late Sultan. On the day following the accession of Muhammad Shah, 
he called some of the high amirs and slaves {bandagan) of Mubarak 
Shah, who enjoyed the privilege of rmhi-maratib (fish-banner) on 
the pretext of boiat (allegiance); he killed some of them and put 
others in confinement. 

Malik Sura, the amird koh (amir of agriculture), was killed; Malik 
Karam Chand, Mahk Muqbil, Malik Futuh and Mahk Bira were 
thrown into prison. Having got rid of these amirs, Sarwar sought to 
create a group of his own supporters by a redistribution of iqtas. 
Bayana, Amroha, Namaul, Kuhram and some parganas in the Doab 
were conferred upon Sidhipal, Sadharan and their relatives. Ranu, a 
slave of Sidhipal, was sent to bring the shiq of Bayana under his 
control. Sarwaml Mulk sought to bring tne entire administration 
under his control, but his plans miscarried one after another. When 
Ranu reached Bayana and tried to occupy the fort, Yusuf Kha« 
Auhadi challenged him and killed him in an encounter. His head 
was disp^ed at the gate of the fort and his family was taken intp 
custody. Tnis was the first bold expression of that anger and anguish* 

1 Muborak Shahi, 236. 

The author of the Tartkhri MuhamnuuU, however, says that he was fite son cf 
Budha, and grandson of Khizr Khan (f.426a). 

2 Mubarak ShaM, 
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which was rankling in the heart of those secdons of the nobility, 
who were loyal to the house of Mubarak and wanted the regicides 
to be brought to book. 

Sarwanu Mulk’s treacherous conduct and his arrogant attitude 
towards the maliks also created widespread disgust and discontent. 
Several amirs and maliks of Khizr Khan, like Malik Ilah Dad Kaka 
Lodi, mu^a of Sambhal and Ahar,3 Miyan Jiman,4 maqta of Badaun 
and gran^on of the late Khan-i Jahan, Amir Ali Gujarati and Amir 
Kik Turk'bacha organized opposition against him and rose in rebellion 
in their respective administrative jurisdictions. 

Sarwarul Mulk sent an army under Kamalul Mulk, whose fidelity 
he did not suspect at the time, together with Khan>i Azam Saiyyid 
Khan (son of Saiyyid Salim), Sadharan Kanku and his own son, 
Malik Yusuf, to deal with the rebels. At first Malik Ilah Dad thought 
of avoiding a conflict by crossing the Ganges and going to some 
other place, but when he came to know of the determination of 
Kamalul Mulk to wreak revenge upon Sarwarul Mulk, he encamped 
in the qasba of Ahar. Sarwarul Mulk sent his slave, Malik Hoshiyar, 
under the pretence of assisting Kamalul Mulk. Soon after this Miyan 
Jiman also came with his forces from Badaun and joined Malik Ilah 
Dad at Ahar. Malik Yusuf, Hoshiyar and Sadharan now found them¬ 
selves placed in an extremely difficult situation and were afraid of 
Kamalul Mulk. Unable to prevent the junction of Malik Ilah Dad 
and Malik Jiman, Sarwar s army fell back on Delhi. When Kamal's 
ranks swelled and the number of his supporters increased, he 
marched on Delhi on 12 May 1434 (2 Shawwal 837), and besieged it. 
Sarwarul Mulk made preparations for standing a siege and held out 
for three months, while minor skirmishes went on. 

According to the Mubarak Shahi, Muhammad Shah kept up a show 
of alliance with the besieged, but at heart he was deadly opposed to 
Sarwarul Mulk and was desirous of taking revenge for the murder of 
Mubarak Shah. Sarwarul Mulk and his group, in their turn, were 
apprehensive lest the Sultan should betray them. On 14 August 1434 
(8 Muharram 838) Sarwarul Mulk and the sons of Miran Sadr broke 
into the royal apartments with the intention of killing the Sultan. But 
the Sultan had been anticipating such a move and was fully prepared 
for it. Sarwarul Mulk’s coup failed and he was killed along with the 
sons of Miran Sadr in front of the darhar. The Sultan immediately 
sent a message to Kamalul Mulk, who entered the city with his 
followers through the Baghdad Gate. Sidhipal set fire to his house, 
burnt his family, and fought till he was killed. Sadharan Kanku -and 

3 20 Miles N.E. of BuUmdshabr. ' . ' 

4 MobanA ShotU, 230. Tdbaqat-i AkboH (I, 288) has Miyaa CSiaman. 
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the other Khattris were taken to the tomb of Mubarak and executed 
there.S Malik Hoshiyar and Mubarak, the kotwal, were taken into 
custody and decapitated. Malik Kamal and all other nobles expressed 
allegiance to Sultan Muhammad afresh. 

It was after this second oath of allegiance that the real enthrone¬ 
ment of Sultan Muhammad took place. Kamal was appointed Wazir 
and the title of Kamal Khan was conferred on him. Malik Jiman 
became Ghaziul Mulk and got the iqtas of Amroha and Badaun. 
Malik Hah Dad refused the title of l^an for himself but obtained 
the title of Darya Khan for his brother. Malik Khun Raj Mubarak 
Khani got the title of Iqbal Khan and the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah. The 
eldest son of Saiyyid Salim became Majlis-i A‘ala Saiyyid Khan, and 
a younger son got the title of Shujaul Mulk. Other nobles also receiv¬ 
ed titles and iqtas. Having set the administration in order, Sultan 
Muhammad proceeded to Multan, where the rise of Langas needed 
immediate attention. He posted Khan-i Khanan there and then 
returned to Delhi. 

In 1436 the Sultan marched towards Samana and sent an armiy 
against Jasrath Khokar. This army ravaged the country of the rebel 
but could not achieve any substantial results. 

Disturbing reports then began to pour in from different parts. In 
the north-west the Langas began to expand their power, in the 
eastern parts Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi occupied some parganas, while 
the Rai of Gwalior stopped paying tribute. Chaos now reimed 
supreme in the provinces and stern measures were required to check 
the rapid process of disintegration. 

Invasion of Mahmud Khaiji of Malwa 

At a time when anarchical tendencies were getting out of control, 
some ulama and amirs thought fit to invite Mahmud Khaiji of 
Malwa and he marched to Delhi and encamped near it in 1440, In 
his distress Muhammad Shah sent for Bahlul Lodi and his troops 
from Samana and sent his son, along with Bahlul, to fight me 
invader. The forces of Sultan Mahmud ^alji were also put under his 
sons—Ghiyasuddin and Qadr Khan. The battle raged throu^out 
the day. Next morning Muhammad Shah sent proposals of peace 
and they were accepted by the Malwa sultan. Now Mahmud Khaiji 
dE Malwa was a ruler of vaulting ambitions; he had come to Delhi 
because Delhi alone could be the centre of a future all-India 
adxfiinistration. Wl^ did he promise to go back from Delhi after an 
iscondusive battler According to the Mushtaqi» the king of Gujarat 

8 Mtibunk ShoH M8. 
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decided that Mahmud Khalji would become too powerful if he cou- 
quered Delhi, and in order to paralyse the whole policy of the Malwa 
mg, he marched against Mandu, thus compelling Mahmud Khalji 
to return to defend his capital.^ . 

But a more plausible meory has also been advanced. Mahmud 
Khalji, it has been said, had been convinced by the ulanm and 
amirs, who had gone to liim at Mandu or joined him in the way, that 
he would be welcomed at Dellii with open arms and that tlic 
weakened Saiyyid authority could offer no resistance. Hie stem 
battle of the first day convinced Malimud that he had been misled; 
so he decided to make peace and retired.^ Wliile he was on his 
return journey, Bahlul Lodi pursued him and plundered some of his 
equipage, and Muhammad Shah was so pleased with Bahlul’s 
achievement that he addressed him as his son. 

In 845/1441 Muhammad Shall proceeded to Samana, handed 
over Dipalpur and Lahore to Malik Bahlul Lodi and commissioned 
him to chastize Jasrath Khokar. But Jasrath made peace with Bahlul 
and flattered him by foretelling a great future for him. Bahlul waver¬ 
ed in his loyalty and did not fulfil the expectations of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad. On the contrary, he marched against the territories of Delhi, 
seized all land up to Panipat and even invested Delhi. He did not 
succeed in capturing the capital, but on liis return he rebelled at 
Sirhind. These developments considerably undermined the position 
of the Sultan, and amirs ‘even within twenty karohs of Delhi turned 
against him*. In 847/1443 Sultan Muhammad Shah breathed his last, 
after an inglorious reign of ten years. 

SULTAN ALAUDPIN SIIA II (1443-76) 

On the death of Muhammad Shah, his son, Alauddin Alum Shah, 
was placed on the throne of Delhi, and Malik Bahlul and all others 
paid homage to him. But it was soon realized that he was even more 
inefficient than his father. 

In 1445 Alauddin started for Samana,^ and while on his way ho 
heard that tlie Sharqi ruler was marching against Dellii. Alauddin 
quickly retiuned to DcUii. Husam Khan, the wazir, who was also 
naih-i ghihat, did not like this hasty action of the Sultan, and repre¬ 
sented that it was not proper for him to return to Delhi on hearing 
a false rumour. The Sultan was vexed at this remark. In 1447 he 
went to Badaun, where earlier he had lived as governor for some¬ 
time, and expressed his desire to stay there permanently. Husam 

6 Waqiat-i MuslOaql, ff. 83a, 83b. 

7 Dr. U. N. Day, hldwa; also the ohapler on Kfalwa in this volume. 

0 Tabaqat~i Akbmi, Vol. I, 293, 
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Khan disagreed with him sincerely and advised against the abandmi- 
ment of Delhi. The Sultan was again displeased and left for Badaun 
in utter disregard of the wazir’s advice. He left two brothers of his 
wife as superintendents of the city {shahna-i shahr) and of agricul¬ 
ture {amir koh). He settled in Badaun in 1448. His wife’s brothers at 
Delhi quarrelled and one of them was killed. The next day the peo¬ 
ple of the city killed the other brother also at the instigation of 
Husam Khan; they took possession of Delhi and summoned Bahlul 
to assume the reins of government. Malik Bahlul sent a message to 
Alauddin saying that he was only striving for the good of the Smtan. 
Alauddin wrote in reply: ‘Since my father called you his son, and I 
have no anxiety for the provision of my few wants, I am content with 
the one pargana of Badaun and am giving up the empire to you.* 
Bahlul did not dislodge Alauddin from Badaun and he continued to 
rule over an area from Khairabad on the bank of the Ganges up to 
the Himalayan foothills^ till his deathio in 883/1476. Then the claims 
of his sons were passed over by his son-in-law, Sultan Husain Shah 
Sharqi, who lost no time in integrating Badaun with his kingdom of 
Jaunpur. 

Aus ended the Saiyyid dynasty after an inconspicuous rule of 
37 years. Emerging as the principality of Multan, it ended as the 
principality of Badaun. Neither politically nor culturally did it 
contribute anything worth while to the history of medieval India. It 
was, however, an inevitable stage in the process of the dissolution 
and reconstruction of the Delhi empire. 


0 MumMohut TawaHkhi I, 305 . 

10 His (Hlapidated tomb lies in Mohalk Miran Sarai, in an enclosure by the side 
of bis modier’a grave. See Raziuddin, Kanxut Tatikh (History of Badaunb Badaun 
1607, 54-55. For some inscriptions of the Salyylds in Badaun, see Epigra^kikt IfuHca, 
ed.> by Z. A. Desai, 1965, 11-18. * 



Chapter Seven 


THE LODIS 

( 1451 - 1526 ) 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Lodi dynasty was the last of the ruling families of the sultanat 
period. It had a greater life-span than the Khaljis and had better 
achievements to its credit than the later Tughluqs and the Saiyyids. 
Its history of seventy-five years is, however, a story of conflicts— 
conflicts between the crown and the nobility, the petty zamindars and 
the powerful hakims, the centrifugal tendencies of the age and the 
' centripetal aspirations of the rulers, the monarchical ideals of absolute 
power and the Afghan concept of partnership in government. In 
the whole of this struggle the nature of the Afghans, apart from the 
general trends of the period towards decentralization, played a very 
significant role. ‘The Afghans’, remarks Akhund Darweza, 

had since ancient times never considered it proper to have a 
king as their pride and arrogance would not let them bow and 
prostrate before one of their own kith and kin. Further, if they 
agreed to call one a king, they feared that they would thereby 
reduce themselves to the level of servants. They would rather 
like all of them to be treated as equals and it was, therefore, that 
all Afghans were addressed as maliks.’i 

The Afghan king had to struggle against the fissiparous tendencies 
of the age on one side and against &e tribal traits of the Afghan 
character on the other. The hostile and disruptive powers in the 
country could be checked only with the help of Afghan soldiers; but 
these Afghans also, in their turn, were very difficult to deal with. 
Their vanity had to be pampered and their tribal instincts had to be 
rejected at every stage. The Lodis could not survive without their 
he^, but they had to guard themselves against being swayed by their 
tribal sentiments. 

I Akbund Darweza, TazkinOul Abrar tool Ashrar, (Ms. U. L, Cambridge), f. 73a, 
•s fitted by Dr.'Hameedaddiii ki his article: The Fall of file First-Af^^ban Entire hi 
India’, Askttiache Studim, Etudes Asiatiques, XIV, 136-27. • 
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It is t;nie fliat the Allans had served under the Khaljis and the 
Tughluqs and were fully familiar with the monarchical traditions, of 
the autocratic. exercise of power; but the situation changed when 
fresh streams of Afghan emigres entered the country and sought to 
introduce in the Indian polity the principles characteristic of Afghan 
tribalism. The traditions of monarcliy, as developed in India, had, 
therefore, to face a new challenge. 

The democratic spirit of the Afghan tribes expressed itself in a 
variety of ways: 

(a) In matters of succession, they kept an open mind and were 
piided by considerations of suitability rather than the principle of 
heredity or nomination by the deceased monarch. Sultan Shah Lodi, 
governor of Sirhind, nominated his nephew, Bahlul, ignoring the 
claims of his son, Qutb Khan. On the death of Sultan Sikandar, they 
partitioned the empire between Ibrahim and Jalal. Some influentid 
nobles persuaded Bahlul during his last illness to nominate his 
grandson, Azam Humayun, as his successor. Again, disgusted with 
the overbearing attitude of Ibrahim, they invited his uncle, Alam 
Khan, from Gujarat. At times their ambition to maintain their per¬ 
sonal freedom created a number of complications in the administration; 
they also created rifts and dissensions in order to enhance their 
bargaining value. 

(b) The army of the Delhi sultanat changed its complexion from 
the ‘king’s army’ to a tribal militia. Since it was not centrally recruited 
and was not centrally maintained or centrally administered, it lacked 
that homogeneity and effectiveness which had characterized the 
armies of the Delhi sultanat. The Afghan armies could overwhelm 
other Indian armies by sheer weight of numbers, but face to face with 
a well-organized foreign army—^like that of Babur—they could hardly 
achieve anything. The use of artillery was, no doubt, one of the factors 
which led to Ibrahim’s defeat at the battle of Panipat, but the Afghan 
army had certain basic organizational defects. 

(c) Some of the privileges and prerogatives of the sultan came to 
be commonly used by high ofiScers during this period. For instance, 
elephants were considered a part of the royal paraphernalia and the 
sultan alone had the privilege of keeping them. During this period, 
however, we find the nobles maintaining large numbers of elephants 
,and bringing them to the battle-field in times of conflict. Azam 
Humayun Sarwani .alone is reported to have possessed seven hundred 
ekpliants. . . 

Notwidistanding all this, there was an inherent vitality—peihws 
\)m d its democratic spirit—which kept the Lodi power Intact for 
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nearly three quarters a century. ‘In spite of its defects', remarks 
Dr. R. P. Tripathi, 

‘the experiment of Bahlul Lodi is interesting. Its immediate use* 
fulness was proved by the spirit of loyalty that it awakened among 
the Afghan tribal leaders who in fighting W him felt to be virtually 
fighting for their own cause.' By teming down the autocratic 
conception of kingship, Bahlul Lcnh had taken a substantial step 
towards making it amenable to tlie wishes of his peers. Respon¬ 
sibility to peers and nobles has been an important link between 
autocracy and constitutional kingship. Here again was a chance 
for Muslim monarchy to change for the better and take a consti¬ 
tutional form. But lack of appreciation, factions, jealousies, selfish¬ 
ness of the nobility, indifference and ignorance of the people let 
the opportunity pass away.'2 

Keeping in view the general level.of tlie Afghan government, it 
seems probable that had Babur not intruded, the Afghan power 
would have lasted some time more. The rise of Sher Shah soon after 
the establishment of Mughal power in India shows that the Afghans 
were not a spent-up force and could drive put the successor of Babur 
from India. 

TIic keynote of j)olitical life during tliis period was the presence 
of a very large number of zamindars all over noithern India, from 
Lahore to Mani]q)ur. Their power and resources are hard to calculate; 
in fact, their direct contact with the peasantry placed them in a very 
advantageous position. They could raise large armies widiout any 
great effort. Perhaps only on a few occasions during the earlier period 
were such huge armies brought to the battle-field. An unrest, a search 
for something indefinite, a spirit of adventure and an insatiable 
ambition characterize all political activity during this period, but 
none of die adventurers in the field seems to have ever had the vision 
of a centralized empire, roughly embracing the frontiers of the Khalji 
or the Tughluq dominions. Their activities were limited by local, 
tribal or racial considerations and could not pave the way for the 
emergence of a centralized empire. The Lodis, in spite of all these 
limitations, gave a fairly good account of their political abilities and 
held intact and extended a political structure, all full of cracks and 
crevices. 

During this period the centre of political gravity gradually shifted 
to Agra, from where the problems of the kingdom could be mme 
effectively tackled. It was easier from there to control the zamindars 

2 Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, 84. 
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and maliks of Etawa, Koil and Badaun. The activities of tlic pe<yle 
of Mewat could be watched better from Agra and campaigns against 
the Sharqis could be more efficiently managed from there. Besides, an 
eye could be kept on Rajputana also from the new capital. 

Another important and interesting^ political development of this 
period was me principle of truce, which suddenly brouglit all 
hostilities to an end when the combatants found it difficult to inflict 
a crushing defeat on each otlier. Twice Bahlul Lodi had to enter into 
tiiicc with the Sharqi sultan, for four years in the beginning and for 
three years a second time. The period of truce was spent in making 
good the losses suifered during tlie previous engagements and in 
preparing for a more decisive struggle in tlie future. Conflicts tlius 
lingered on for decades and the- energies of different powers were 
always directed towards planning and preparing for battles. 

THE AFGHANS IN INDIA 

It is needless to speculate about tlie half-mythical and half¬ 
legendary accounts of the origin of the Afghans. The researches of 
Olaf Caroe, Morgenstierne, Bellew, Longworth Dames, Raverty and 
others have brought to light many interesting aspects of this problem. 
It is, however, more relevant from our point of view to trace the 
history of Afghan settlements in India and tln^ ultimate emergence 
of the Afghans as a ruling dynasty of the sultanut period. 

Though individual Afghan settlers must have come to India much 
earlier, it was during the reigni of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that 
they were enrolled in the army in large numbers. In 1260 when Ulugh 
Klian (future Balban) marched against the Mewatis, he employed 
tliree diousand Afghan soldiers.-^ Later on Balban created Afghan 
military posts in the neighbourhood of Delhi and in Jalali, Kampil, 
Patiali, Bhojpur, ctc.4 Tlie importance which the Afghans gained 
during this period helped them considerably in the future extension 
of their influence and provided an effective base for the growth of 
their power. Amongst the nobles of Alauddin Khalji were Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Yal Afghans and Malik Makh Afghan, who played an important 
role during tne Khalji and the Tughluq periods. Under Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the Afghans constituted an important element of the 
governing class, and in the rebellions organized against him they 
played a conspicuous role. Malik Shahu Afghan, Qazi Jalal Af^an 
and Malik Makh Afghan rose in rebellions against hini. Malik Makh 

3 Tabaqat-i Nasirl. 315, 

4 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz SJmlii, 57-59. 

$ Ibid., 240. 
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Afghan established his independent power in Daulatabad as 
Sultan Nasiniddin, but when Hasan Kangu emerged' as a grfeater 
force in the Deccan, he voluntarily abdicated in his favour. 

It appear^ that the Afghans constituted an important element of 
the saaah amirs, and it was this control of the administrative base 
of the sultanat which provided them with an opportunity to consoli¬ 
date their power. The emergence of a very large number of Afghan 
zamindars during the latter part of the fourteenth century was, in 
fact, made possible by the position enjoyed by them as sadah amirs. 
Firuz Shah Tughluq encouraged the development of the hereditary 
principle when he made all appointments hereditary.® On account of 
their courage and character, Afghan soldiers were recruited in large 
numbers in the frontier areas. A muqta of Multan employed a number 
of Afghans, including Malik Bahram, an ancestor of Bahlul Shah 
Lodi.7 During the later Tughluq period the Afghans got important 
appointments in different areas of UP. In 1405 Daulat Khan Lodi was 
appointed faujdar of Miyan-i Doab® and Malik Asad Khan Lodi got 
the shiq of Sambhal as a muqta.^ Their power increased under the 
Saiyyid rulers. In 1417 Khizr Khan assigned Sirhind to Malik Shah 
Bahram Lodi.^® Malik Sulaiman Lodi stabilized his position in 
Multan. Rapri was under Husain Khan Afghan and his son, Qutb 
Khan Afghan. 

RISE OF THE LODIS TO POWER 

Many Lodi Afghans used to come to India with trade carawans. 
Once a merchant, Malik Bahram, came to this country and decided 
to settle here because he was not on good terms with his elder brother 
and did not want to go back to his homeland. He joined the service 
of Malik Mardan Daulat, governor of Multan. He had five sons— 
Malik Sultan Shah, Malik Kala, Malik Firuz, Malik Muhammad and 
Malik Khwaja; all of them continued to live in Multan even after the 
death of their father. When Khizr Khan became governor of Multan, 
Malik Sultan Shah entered his service. On the occasion of Khizr 
Khan’s conflict with Mallu Iqbal, Malik Sultan Shah displayed great 
bravery on the battle-field and killed Mallu Iqbal. In recognition of 

6 On the death of Malik Bir Afghan, the muqta of Bihar, his son, Da’ud Khan, was 
appointed in his place {Mvitorak Sh^, 123). After the death of Muhammad Shah 
/lighan, his sons, Sixbali Khan and Mahmud Khan, got the Ufto of their father 
(Tarikh4 Muhammadi, f. 412a).‘ 

7 Ferishta, I, 173. 

8 IbkL, 160. 

B Mubof^ Shdit, 176. 

10 tbid.» 106-96. 
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hift devoted services, lie was given die title of Islam Khan and the 
governorship of Sirldnd. His brothers, who lived with him, also got 
assignments and promotions. Malik Kala was assigned the governor¬ 
ship oi Daurala. Malik Kala s wife died of an accident when she was 
pregnant, and her child was rescued through a Caesarian operation, 
^is child was Bahlul, the future founder of the Lodi dynasty in 
India. He was brought up with great care and affection by his father, 
but when he died in a conflict with the Niyazi Afghans, Bahlul went 
to Sirhind to live with his uncle, Islam Khan. Islam Khan discerned 
talent in him and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Islam Khan himself was a very dynamic figure. Gradually he 
increased his military resources and power and twelve thousand 
Afghans, most of whom were his clansmen, joined his service. Ignor¬ 
ing the claims of his grown-up sons, he nominated Bahlul as his 
successor. It was a very bold decision but when he died, his servants 
were divided into three groups: one group supported Bahlul on the 
basis of Islam Khan’s will, the second supported Malik Firuz, brother 
of Islam Khan, and the third group joined Qutb Khan, son of Islam 
Khan. Bahlul handled the situation with great tact and steered clear 
out of the initial difficulties. Qutb Khan, however, came to Delhi, 
approached Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah through his officials, and 
reported that the Afghans were gathering in huge numbers at Sirhind 
and might create confusion in the kingdom. The Sultan despatched 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa with a big force, along with Qutb Khan, with 
instructions to send the Afghans to the court; but if they defied him, 
he was to drive them out of Sirhind. A farman to the same effect was 
sent to Jasrath Khokar. 

As soon as the Afghans came to know of this order, they left 
Sirhind and sought shelter in the foot-hills of the Siwaliks. Jasrath and 
Malik Tuhfa sought to remove their suspicions and sent a message to 
them saying that since they had committed no wrong, there was no 
reason for their fear or flight. The Afghans, however, demanded a 
guarantee of security from them; and when it was given, Malik Firuz 
Lodi left Shahin Khan, his eldest son, and Malik Bahlul, his nephew, 
with his family, and came to see Malik Sikandar and Jasrath Khokar. 
Qutb Khan instigated them to take Malik Firuz Lodi into custody and 
and he was arrested; many Afghans were killed and an army was 
sent to bring their families also. Bahlul realized the gravity of the 
situation and escaped to the Siwalik hills. Jasrath entrusted Sirhind to 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa and sent the prisoners to Delhi. 

Bahlul was so deeply distressed at these deyelopments that he 
started waylaying trade carawans and distributed the booty among 
his Jjarthers in order to prepare them for an encounter with Delhi. In 
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a short time the Afghans increased their strength even the 
Mughsds joined their ranks. Later on, when Malik Firuz escaped 
from Delhi and joined Bahlul, and Qutb Khan also repented of his 
misdeeds, Bahltils position became much more secure and he re* 
established himself in Sirhind. Sultan Muhammad Shah sent a strong 
force under Husam Khan, the wazir-i mamalik, to crush him. A battle 
fou^t at Kadha (a pargana in Khizrabad and Shahpura) resulted ir 
the defeat of Husam Khan. Bahluls power and prestige furthei 
increased. Along with Malik Firuz and his other relatives, he occu** 
pied the entire area from Sirhind to Panipat. He, however, acted 
with great prudence in dealing with Sultan Muhammad. A very 
polite letter was sent to him expressing fealty and loyalty, but sub¬ 
mitting at the same time that since Husam Khan had a personal 
grudge against him, he could not come to the court so long as Husam 
was there. If Husam Khan was put to death and the wizarat was 
entrusted to Hamid Khan, Bahlul would only be too ready to serve 
him. The Sultan, devoid of wisdom and foresight as he was, fell into 
the trap and killed Husam Khan. Malik Bahlul was confirmed in his 
possession of Sirhind, which along with other adjoining areas was 
given to him as his fagir. 

The Lodis further consolidated their position in that region and 
increased their military resources. When Sultan Mahmud il^alji of 
Malwa invaded Delhi, Sultan Muliammad asked for help from Malik 
Bahlul, who marched in response from Sirhind with a force compris¬ 
ing of twenty thousand Afghans and Mughals. His performance in 
the conflict won the approbation of the Sultan, who conferred upon 
him the title of Khan-i Khanan. After his return to Sirhind, Bahlul 
brought Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam and a number of parganas under 
his jurisdiction without the permission of the Sultan. He was now 
fully confident of his strengtn and was anxious to extend his power 
to Delhi. Soon afterwards he marched against Delhi and besieged the 
city, but he could not conmier it and had to return to Sirhind dis¬ 
appointed. He, however, did not give up the hope of establishing 
himself at Delhi and started consolidating his resources with a view 
to striking again. He assumed the title (»f sultan at this time but 
deferred the announcement of his name in the Khutha and the coins 
till such time as Dellii was brought under control. Fortunately for 
Baldul, Sultan Muhammad expired at this time and his son, Sultan 
Alauddin, succeeded him. Bahlul intensified his efforts for the occu¬ 
pation of Delhi. 

Tie political situation of the country at this time, which consider- 
abW facilitated the realization of Bahlul's political ambitiems, was as 
follows. The central region of nc^them India was divided into a 
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number of semi-independent ruling families and all the strategic areas 
were controlled by tribal chiefs. From Mehrauli to Ladu Sarai (near 
Delhi) the area was under Ahmad Khan Mewati; Sirhind, Lahore, 
Samana, Sunam, Hisar-Firuzah and the area up to Panipat were under 
the Lodis; the country from Sambhal to the ford of Khwaja Khizr 
(near Delhi) was held by Darya Khan Lodi; Koil was under Isa Khan 
Turk-bacha; Qutb Khan, son of Hasan Khan, controlled Rapri; Bhon- 
gaon, Patifdi and Kampil were under Rai Pratap, while Bayana was 
under Daud Khan Auhadi. With so many tribal chiefs spread around 
Delhi, the position of the Sultan of Delhi could be notliing more 
than that or a senior tribal chief. His authority was confined to Delhi 
and a few villages around it. Viewed in its proper perspective, 
BahluFs real conflict was not with the Sultan of Delhi—though the 
occupation of Delhi was absolutely vital for the rise of his indepen¬ 
dent dynasty—^but with the other chiefs, who exercised limited hut 
effective auAority in their respective areas. 

Bahlul collected an army and marched on Delhi a second time. 
Again he failed to capture the fort and returned to Sirhind frustrated. 
Smtan Alauddin consulted Qutb Khan, Isa Khan and Rai Pratap and 
accepted their advice to dismiss and imprison Hamid Khan, who had 
been appointed at the suggestion of B^IuI, and transfer some forty 
parganas from his iqta to me khalsa land. Actuated by his animus 
against Hamid Khan, whose father had plundered his territory, Rai 
Pratap incited the Sultan to kill Hamid Khan. The Sultan accepted 
his advice, but before he could act upon it, some brothers of Hamid 
contrived his escape from his prison. Hamid Khan now made up his 
mind to retaliate. He forced his way into the Sultan’s female apart¬ 
ments and tinned out the ladies of the haram from the palace and 
seized their wealth and property. Sultan Alauddin found himself 
utterly helpless under the circumstances, and retired to Badaun 
where he bided his time. 

Hamid Khan now started thinking in terms of inviting eitlier 
Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur or Sultan Mahmud of Malwa to come 
and occupy the throne of Delhi. When Malik Bahlul came to know 
of Hamid Khan’s search of a ruler for Delhi, he started for Delhi in 
full strength. Hamid Klian shut himself in the fort and prevented 
Bahlul’s entry into the city. Bahlul preferred diplomacy to a military 
engagement, and secured an interview vrith Hamid Khan after mak¬ 
ing many false promises and giving many deceptive assurances. 
Hamid’s suspicions were lulled and Bahlul continuea to live in Delhi 
more or less as a subordinate officer of Hamid Khan. 

Once Hamid Khan invited some nobles to a convivial part)' and 
extended the invitation to Bahlul also. Bahlul thou^t that this was 
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g good dpportuiiity (0 create upon the hihid o£ Hamid Khan an 
impression that his Afghan followers were a group of simpletons and 
were incapable of causing any hara to him. At Bahlul*s instance they 
started braving in a strange and uncouth manner at the party- 
some of them tied their shoes to their wai^s, others put them on a 
shelf above the Khan s head. When asked about this queer b^iaviour, 
they replied that they were afraid of thieves. Some of them asked 
for pieces of carpets to make caps and fillets out of them for their 
chilmen and send them as presents to Roh. Hamid Khan laughed 
with scorn and said: Tes, I will give you some fine fabrics which 
you can use as gifts.* When trays of betel-leaves were brought, some 
Afghans licked the lime and chewed the flowers. The trick worked 
weU and Hamid Khan began to think that the followers of Malik 
Bahlul were ^country bumpkins* and diat there was no danger from 
them. As soon as Bahlul succeeded in creating this impression, secu¬ 
rity and other arrangements at the residence of Hamid Khan were 
relaxed. 

Whenever Malik Bahlul went to see Hamid Khan, he took a few 
men into the court while others remained standing outside the fort. 
Once Hamid Khan invited Bahlul to a banquet. His Afghan atten¬ 
dants quarrelled with the guards and forced an entry, saying: ‘We 
are also servants of Hamid Khan. Why should we not be allowed to 
offer our respects to him?* When the matter was reported to Hamid 
Khan, he ordered them to be admitted to the court. They soon 
rushed into the hall and wherever they found a single guard of Hamid 
Khan, two Afghan followers of Bahlul sandwiched him between 
themselves. At the end of the banquet, when Hamid Khan*s men had 
taken leave, Qutb Khan Lodi drew out a chain from imder his armpit 
and placing it before Hamid Khan said: ‘You must remain in custody 
for some time. I refrain from taking your life because of your past 
favours.* The coup was a complete success. The empire of Delhi 
passed into the hands of Malik Bahlul. 



ir. BAHLUL LODI (1451-89) 


Bahlul ascended the throne of Delhi on 17 Rabi 1 855/19 April 
14511 at a propitious hour selected by the astrologers. It appears 
from Ferishta that he had two coronations; one before and the otlier 
after his correspondence with Sultan AIauddin.2 Bahlul retained the 
name of Alauddin in the Khutha till the latter had formally abdi¬ 
cated. 

Sultan Bahlul had nine sons at this time — Kliwaja Bayazid, 
Nizam Khan (future Sikandar Shah), Mubarak Khan (known as 
Barbek Shah), Alam Klian (later known as Sultan Alauddin), Jamal 
Khan, Mian Yaqub, Fath Khan, Miyan Musa and Jalal Khan.3 The 
author of the Tabaqat-i Akhari further gives a list of thirty-four nobles 
and relatives of Bahlul who constituted the core of his government. 
An analysis of their racial and religious background revems that they 
included Lodis, Lohanis, Yusuf lUiails, Sarwanis, Mewatis, Jilwanis, 
Turk-bachas, Farmulis and Hindus like Rai Pratap, Rai Kilan and 
Rai Karan. 

Immediately after his occupation of Delhi, Bahlul wrote a letter 
to Sultan Alauddin saying: Tour Majesty’s father brought me up. 

I have been acting as your deputy... without expunging your name 
from the Khuiha.’ Alauddin replied: ‘As my father used to address 
you as his son, I look upon you as my elder brother and resign the 
kingship to you. I shall live contented at Badaun.’ How far this reply 
gave Bahlul the satisfaction he needed is not difficult to guess, but 
for the time being it reduced his wonies and he could turn his 
attention to other pressing problems. 

In fact the throne of Delhi to which Bahlul had been raised was 
no bed of roses. There were a number of baffling problems which 
had to be tackled with tact and determination. Keeping in view the 
background of the Lodis and the character and composition of tlie 
new governing class, every detail of the new polity had to be placed 
on firm and generally acceptable foundations. The way in which a 
Qadin, had ridiculed the cultural traditions of the Afghans 
before a Friday congregation in the presence of Baldul was not a 
passing episode. It reflected the general reluctance of the people to 

1 TariUi-i KhanH Jahani, I, 140. 

2 Tartich-i Da'udi, Aligarh ed., 11-12; Ferishta, I, 174-75. 

3 Tarikh-{ Detvdi, 12. Nlzamuddin {Tabaqat-4 Akbart, I, 208) and Feriidita (1, 174} 

have mnititned Barbek Shah and Mubarak Shan. ^ two differont indi¬ 

vidual*. 
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accept the Lodis as rulers of Delhi. In fact the situatioh was worse ' 
than what the Khaljis had to face at the beginning of their rule. A 
cautious and careful handling of the situation alone could remove 
these- prejudices from the public mind. Besides, Bahlul could not 
possibly be sure of his position unless he had organized a strong and 
efficient governing class to shoulder the burden of the empire. 

The democratic spirit of Afghan polity, sanctified by its tribal 
traditions, constituted a serious impediment to the evolution of a 
strong monarchy; and die linking-iip of Afghan socio-political ideals 
with die monarchical traditions of absolutism, which had determin¬ 
ed the tenor of political life in India during the preceding centuries, 
seemed impossible. Afghan political traditions leaned more towards 
a diffusion and decentralization of political authority, while the gene¬ 
ral political climate in the country made it utterly impossible to 
tolerate any centrifugal tendencies. Political exigency and Afghan 
traditions thus came into conflict, and Bahlul had to effect a healthv 
compromise between them so as to take full advantage of both in 
the consolidation of his power in India. 

One of the most disturbing problems for Bahlul was the presence 
of a ruler of the Saiyyid family. Notwithstanding die fact that Sultan 
Alauddin had abdicated, Lodi power could not be stabilized so long 
as he lived at Badaun. There were nobles who still looked upon him 
as their legitimate sovereign and were not reconciled to the- idea of 
Lodi ascendancy. The situation was furdier complicated by the fact 
that the Sharqi ruler of Jaunpur was a son-in-law of die Saiyyid 
Sultan of Delhi and, consequently, he looked upon the Delhi sultanat 
as legitimately belonging to him. In the background of the Sharqi- 
Lodi conflict, this fact assumed serious dimensions and posed a 
threat which could not be easily averted. 

Then there was die party of Hamid Klian, which had to be dealt 
with. Thus hemmed in on all sides by problems posed by his ene¬ 
mies, both within and outside the kingdom, Bahful had to proceed 
very cautiously. 

The two immediate problems for him were the control of the 
treasury and the establishment of peace and order in die capital. He 
deputed Afghan officers to guard me treasury and manage the royal 
stores, stables, etc., and posted Afghan soldiers at all strategic places 
to guard the fort. Peaceful conditions were thus established in and 
around Delhi; and having made his position secure in Delhi, Balilul 
turned his attention towards the Punjab. He marched towards Multan 
to set its affairs in order .4 

i Tfdxujat-i AIM, I, SOt 
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CONFLICT WITH THE SHARQI RULER 

When Bahlul proceeded to the Punjab, he left the capital in 
charge of his eldest son, Kliwaja Bayazid, Shah Sikandar Sarwani 
and Bibi Mattu, widow of Islam Khan. This was an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity for Sultan Mahmud Sharqi to strike. Abdulla and Nimatullah 
say that some of tlie nobles of Sultan Alauddin, who were at heart 
hostile to Bahlul Lodi, invited tlie Sharqi ruler.5 Another very 
important factor in this conflict was the wife of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi. She was the daughter of Sultan Alauddin and usetl to incite 
lier husband to take vigorous action against Bahlul. Tf you do not 
inarch against him,* she used to say, ‘I shall tie the quiver and ride 
against Bahlul.’s Balilul was not ignorant of the intentions of the 
Sharqi Sultan and had, therefore, pampered his vanity by expressing 
great humilit)'. But all this failed to have any effect on him. He 
marched against Delhi in 854/1450 at the head of a huge army com¬ 
prising of one hundred and seventy thousand soldiers,? mounted and 
footmen, and fourteen hundred war elephants, and besieged the 
capital. Bahlul was at Sirhind at that time.8 On receipt of the report 
about this attack, he turned back to deal with the invader. 

The Afghan forces stationed at Delhi tried to meet the situation 
as best as they could. Bibi Mattu^ dressed up many women in male 
attire and posted them as guards all along me ramparts of the fort 
in order to deceive the enemy about the numerical strength of the 
Afghan garrison. Sikandar Sarwani, son-in-law of Khan-i Jalian Lodi, 
who was an excellent archer, shot an arrow at an enemy water-bag. 
It went through the bag and the ox on which it was being carried 
and then pierced into the ground. This excellence in archery made 
the Sharqi forces rather hesitant in approaching the walls of the fort. 
Mahmud Sharqi, however, resorted to a new device. He threw 
ignited material into the fort, so that it became impossible for tlie 
people even to move in the courtyards of their houses. The garrison 
was thus forced to negotiate terms of peace and surrender. Saiyyid 
Shamsuddin came out to settle terms with Darya Khan Lodi, and 
in a secret interview appealed to Darya’s Afghan sentiments and 
shrewdly won him over to his side. Darya diverted the attention of 

5 Torikh-i Daudi, 12-13. TarMui Khon-i Jaltani, I, 142. See also Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, I, 301. 

6 Tarikhri Da’udi, 12-13. 

7 Some \mters give it as the number of his cavalry, but this was impossible. The 
fn HW of Tartkh4 Da’udi is mote credible when he puts it as flie number of bofli the 
saivan and ‘pkdas. 

8 13. Nizaniuddin (Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 301) says that he was at D^alpiir. 

9 Toflkhd Da’udi, 13, . ... i ... . 
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the Sharqis from Delhi to the army of Bahitil, which was quickly 
returning to Delhi to relieve the pressure of the Sharqi attack. 

Mahmud sent Path Khan llarvi and Darya Khan Lodi at the 
head of an army consisting of diirty thousand soldiers and thirty 
elephants to intercept Bahlul west of Panipat. The two armies came 
face to face at Narela, some seventeen miles from Delhi. BahluVs 
army was less than half the Sharqi army, as it comprised of fourteen 
thousand cavalry only. Here Qutb Khan Lodi employed the same 
tactics which Saiyyid Shamsuddin had earlier employed with great 
success. He appealed to the sentiments of Darya Khan in these words: 
*Your mother and sisters are besieged in the fort and what sort of a man 
are you that you fight for the cause of a stranger, without any regard 
for your own honoiu:?* This speech had the desired eflFect and it 
secured the defection of Darya Khan, who wheeled off the field when 
a promise was given that he would not be chased. Thus deserted, 
Path Khan, who had to bear the brunt of the attack, was defeated 
and cau^t. Rai Karan, whose brother, Rai Pithaura, had been 
killed by Path Khan, slew him.iO 

The news of this disaster disheartened Mahmud Sharqi and he 
left for Jaunpur. Bahlul chased the retreating army and captured an 
enormous booty. This victory enhanced Bahlurs prestige and over¬ 
awed his enemies. 

CHASTISEMENT OF THE NOBLES 

Soon after his victory at Narela, Bahlul turned his attention to the 
recalcitrant elements in his nobihty. Ahmad Khan of Mewat sub¬ 
mitted and, as a guarantee for his future good conduct, offered the 
services of his uncle, Mubarak Khan, as a retainer of the Sultan. 
Bahlul accepted his apology but curtailed his power by reducing his 
iqta by seven parganas. 

Darya Khan Lodi, the governor {hakim) of Sambhal, had initially 
transferred his loyalties to the Sharqi Sultan, and on that account 
deserved punishment; but on the battle-field he had deserted tlie 
Sharqi Sultan and had joined Bahlul, and this defection was instru¬ 
mental in the victory at Narela. Bahlul reduced his iqta by seven 
parganas, but did not remove him from Sambhal. 

The Sultan then proceeded towards Koil. Isa Khan, the governor 
of Koil, professed loyalty and was allowed to continue. 

Bahlul’s main concern at this time was a thorough scrutiny of the 
provincial and other local administrators, so that the basic units of 
his power may be secured. But as soon as these governors made their 

lO Tabaqat-i Akbart, I, 608. 
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submission and accepted his authority, Bahlul did not hesitate in 
confirming them in their territories. He turned his attention towards 
Sakit,ii Kampil,i2 Patiali,!^ Bhongaon,i4 Rapri and Etawah. All the 
governors except Qutb Klian of Rapri accepted his suzerainty. But 
after a brief resistance, Qutb Khan also submitted. Bahlul confirmed 
them in their areas. 

CONFLICT WITH THE RULER OF JAUNPUR 

Bahlul was busy consolidating his position in his kingdom when he 
was forced to turn all his resources and energy to dealing with the ter¬ 
ritorial ambitions of the Sharqis. In fact, tliroughout his long reign the 
Sharqi menace constituted one of the most difficult problems for him. 

In 856/1452 the conflict went on for some time without any deci¬ 
sive result. Ultimately Raja Pratap and Qutb Khan negotiated a 
treaty with Sultan Mahmud Sharqi according to which (a) Balilul 
was to retain the territories of Sultan Saiyyid Mubarak Shah while 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was confirmed in his possession of the terri¬ 
tories of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi; (b) Shamsabad was to be surrendered 
to a vassal of Sultan Bahlul; and (c) Bahlul was to return the seven 
elephants he had captured during the previous struggle. Difficulties, 
however, arose at the time of implementing the terms of tlie treaty. 
Bahlul sent Rai Karan to take possession of Shamsabad, which was 
under Jauna Klian, a vassal of Sultan Mahmud. Jauna Khan refused to 
deliver the fort. Thereupon Balilul marched to Shamsabad, expelled 
Jauna Khan and installed Rai Karan there. Mahmud Sharqi set out 
to challenge the Lodi Sultan. Tlie two armies met near Shamsabad. 
Qutb Khan Lodi and Darya Khan made a night attack and would 
have succeeded in it, but as bad luck would have it, Qutb Khan fell 
from his horse and was immediately taken prisoner by the Sharqi 
forces. He lived as a Sharqi prisoner for seven years. 

On Sultan Mahmud’s death (1459) hostilities between Dellii and 
Jaunpur were suspended for some time and a treaty was made on 
the basis of the status quo. Shamsabad was restored to Jauna Khan, 
a Sharqi vassal. 

Since Qutb Khan Lodi, who had been taken into custody by the 
Sharqis, was a brother of Shams Kliatim, the wife of Sultan Bahlul, 
she was' not prepared to allow Bahlul to sit in peace unless her 
brother was released. Wlien she heard about this treaty with the 

11 It lies 12 miles S.E. of Etawah town, 

12 A pargana village 28 miles N.W. of Fatehgarh. 

13 A pargana village in Elah district. 

14 A tahsili town in Mainpuri district. Bhongaon was under Rai Pratap whom 
Ni*inatullah calls 'hakifn and zamindar of Bhongaon'. 





Sharqis, she sent a message to Balilul saying that it was not proper 
for him to have any rest or peace while Qutb Khan was in prison. 
Balilul took tlic message to heart and turned back to accomplish his 
unfinished enteq)rise. He was encouraged in this course of action by 
the general atmosphere of Jaunpiir at this time. The new Sharqi 
king, Muhammad Shall, had not been able to consolidate his position 
and there were nobles hostile to him. When the Sharqi Sultan heard 
about the movement of the Lodi forces, he advanced from Jaunpur 
in order to encounter them, lie drove out Rai Karan from Shamsa- 
bad and placed Jauiia Klian in chiu'gc of it. Rai Pratap was so over¬ 
awed by the strength of Sultan Muliummad that he deserted Bahhil 
and joined him. Tlie Sharqi Sultan reached Barsani.15 

The two araiies came face to face near Rapri.tfi What had con¬ 
siderably enhanced the resources and strength of the Sharqis at this 
time was the fact that Raja Pratap, Mubariz Khan and Qutb Khan, 
governor of Rapri, had joined Muhammad Sharqi. Rut Muhammad 
failed to take full advantage of this situation; and by planning 
retaliatoiy action against his brothers, he so weakened his position 
that he was ultimately killcd.^"^ An accident facilitated a temporary 
truce and tlic cessation of hostilities. Prince Jalal Khan, a younger 
brother of Sultan Husain Sharqi, who had succeeded Muhammad on 
the throne of Jaunpur, had hurriedly marched at night to join his 
brother and mistaken Bahlul’s army for Husain’s camp. He had been 
immediatel}’^ arrested, and this arrest provided a basis for the ex¬ 
change of prisoners, including Qutb Khan. A truce lor four years, on 
the basis of the status quo, was agreed upon b\^ the two sultiins. 
The Sharqis retained their control over Shamsabad. Rai Pratap now 
joined Sultan Bahlul. Sultan Husain summoned Qutb Khan Lodi from 
Jaunpur and sent him to Bahlul with great honour; Sultan Balilul 
returned Jalal Khan to the Sharcji Sultan. 

The tussk^ between Balilul and Husain Shanji was a protracted 
one. It lasted during the whole life of Husain Sharqi, and for decades 
the politics of Delhi revolved round the problems posed b)' the ever- 
recurring invasions of the Sharqi ruler. Even when Husain was 
ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi kingdom was, to all intents and 
purposes, extinguished, Ilusaiii Shah remained a snake that had been 
scotched but not killcd.l^ 


15 According to Ilodivala (Studici, 4})3), tins was Sirsa, near Rapri, 27 miles 
south of Mainpuri. 

16 According to TaHkh-i Da'udi the battle was fought at Chandawar, 3 miles from 
Flntzabad in Agra dislrict. 

.17 For details, see the chapter of the Sharqis of Jaunpur. 

18 See chapter on the Sharqis for details. 
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During these four years of truce, developments took place which 
precipitated a crisis. Bahlul had not reconciled himself to £he loss of 
Shamsabad. He wrested it from Jauna Klian and placed it under Rai 
Karan. Besides, Bahlul in his anxiety to placate Hindu chieftains and 
zamiiidars, gave to Rai Bir Singh Deoi9 (son of Rai Pratap) the 
standard and the kettle-dmms which had been seized from Darya 
Khan. Dar)'a Kliaii was naturally very deeply incensed at this action, 
which he interpreted as an insult to him; he reacted to it sharply 
and got Bir Singh murdered. Bahlul found the situation beyond his 
control and returned to Delhi. 

THE MULTAN CAMPAIGN 

The rise of the Langas in Multan is discussed in tlie chapter 
dealing with Multan. Shaikh Yusuf, a descendant of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariyya, who was supplanted by tliem, left Multan and sought 
shelter with Bahlul Lodi, who gave all possible help and protection 
to him. Bahlul even entered into matrimonial relationship with his 
family and gave his daughter in marriage to Shaikh Abdulla, a son 
of Shaikh Yusuf. Anxious to retrieve his position, Shaikh Yusuf very 
often asked Balilul to support his cause by attacking the Langas and 
overthrowing them, but Bahlul realized the limitation to his power 
and kept Shaikli Yusuf pleased with empty promises.20 But when 
Qutbuddin Langa died in 873/1468-69, Bahlul marched towards 
Multan, leaving Qutb Khan Lodi and Khan-i Jahan as his deputies 
in Delhi.2l But in course of his march he heard about the movement 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi^s forces towards Delhi and immediately 
turned back to the capital.^'^ 

It was at tliis time tliat Bahlul thought of inviting the Afghans 
from Roll. The account of the Afghan migrants as given by Abbas 
Sarwani deserves to be quoted in full: 

‘Sultan Bahlul had reached the vicinity of Dipalpur when he 
heard the disturbing news of the siege of Delhi. He said to the amirs 
and the dignitaries of the realm: “The kingdom of India is vast and 
rich; all the kings are not qaumdars (with tribal following). I have a 
big clan in my homeland (ditjar-i khiid) which is known for bravery 
and courage. The>^ arc distinguished for their manliness and physical 
strength, but in their own land they are hard-pressed for livelihood. 
If they migrate to India, they will get rid of the ignominy of poverty 

19 Tabaqat-i AWjari has -Nar Singh. 

20 Ibid., HI, 525. 

21 Ferishta, 11, 325. 

22 Tarikh-i Kkan^ Jcdiemi, I, 155. 
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and I shall gain ascendancy over my enemies and the .kingdom of 
India will come under my control.” 

‘The amirs and the dignitaries of the realm submitted: “All Uiat 
has occurred to the luminous heart of the world-conquering king is 
in the interest of the state; it is inspired by considerations of gene¬ 
rosity and the welfare of his qaum (people) and his tribe; otherwise 
the state as well as his prestige, and also tlie strengdi of his army, 

docs not stand in need of otlicr’s assistance_But expediency 

demands that his Majesty be pleased to send far mam to the leaders 
of tribes in Roh saying: God Almighty has bestowed the sovereignty 
of the empire of Delhi on tho Afghans. Other rulers of India want to 
drive them out of India.... The territory of India is extensive and 
rich. It can accommodate all our relatives. If our relatives come to 
this land, the sultanat will nominally be in my name; but every 
territory' and toilayat, which is under my control or will in future be 
occupied, they can distribute- on a brotherly basis {hiradar-war) and 
occupy it. These days Sultan Husain, the hakim of Jaunpur, has 
besieged Delhi with the help of a large army and numerous zamin- 
dars. The Afghan families are in that city (DcUii). If our fellow tribes¬ 
men come to our help in large numbers, this is really the proper time 
for their assistance. Immediately on tho rcc(*ipt of these fannam, 
they should come to India inspired In' their self-respect and honour 
and should take tlie city out of the control of Sultan Husain. \Vlien 
they see with their own eyes the afllucnt circumstances of their 
Indian relatives and also benefit from their ^vealth, they will not, like 
ourselves, return to their homeland but will join the army of the 
Sultan and will bring most of tho land of India under the control of 
the royal servants.” 

‘Sultan Bahlul appn.'ciated this advice and despatched jarmam to 
the leaders of the Afghan tribes. 

‘On receipt of these jarmam, the Afghans of Roh came like ants 
and locusts to join the service of Sultan Bahlul. 

CONFLICT WITH HUSAIN S II A R y I 

Bahlul intercepted the Sharqi forces at Chandwar. After seven 
days of indecisi\c but sanguinary struggle, a three-year truce was 
arranged by the nobles of both sides. Botli rulers then returned to 
their respective territories. 

During this period, however, tlie power of Husain Sharqi increas¬ 
ed. lie organized his army and set his affairs in order. The vassals and 
nobles of Biililul, like the governor of Etawah! (Ahmad Khan Mewati), 

23 Torikh-i Sher Shahi, ed. by Tmamuddin, Dacca 1904, 4-6. 
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the governor of Koil (Rustam Khan) and the governor of Bayana 
(Alimad Klian Jalwani) joined him one after another. 

Before the expiry of the three-year truce, Husain Sharqi marched 
against Delhi at the head of an army consisting of a hundred 
thousand horsemen and a thousand elephants. It was a moment of 
grave concern for Bahlul. He sent Shaikh Muhammad Farmuli and 
Kapur Chand (son of the Rai of Gwalior) to appeal to Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa for his help in the crisis, and agreed lo oiler C,0(X) 
horses to him if he caino to his support. Sultan Mahmud pnunised to 
help him, but before he could move the Sharqi Sultan had already 
marched forward. Bahlul left his capital and met him at Bhatwarah. 
But Bahlul was not in a position to fight. Khan-i Jahan mediated and 
Bahlul consented to submit to the most humiliating terms. Excepting 
the city of Delhi and an area within a radius of 18 karohs from it, 
all territory of the Delhi kingdom was to be the Sharqi dominion, 
and Bahlul was to remain at Delhi virtually as a vassal of Jaunpur. 
But Husain Sharqi spurned even this offer. Bahlul was desperate 
now and he made up his mind to defend himself with whatever 
resources he had at his disposal. 

Husain’s impolitic action in sending his troops to phmder the 
neighbouring regions provided Bahlul with the opportunity of 
making a surprise attack on his camp, which was on the other side 
of the jumna.24 Bahlul struck hard at the Sharqis and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on them. ITu.sain Shah fled from the field and even 
his haram was captured by Bahlul. 

Bahlul had won a great and unexpected victory against Husain 
Shah. He was, however, anxious to conciliate the Sharqi ruler. When 
Husain’s mother, Bibi Raji, died at Etawah in 883/1478, Bahlul con¬ 
veyed his condolences to him through Qutb Khan Lodi and Kalyan 
Mai (son of Rai Kirat Singh of Gwalior). In the same year Husain 
visited Badaun to offer condolences on the death of Sultan Alauddin. 
He, however, decided to seize the fort and later occupied Sambhal and 
then marched against Delhi in Zil Hij a.h. 883/Februar)'-March 1479. 

Bahlul was upset by this invasion. In extreme despair and distress 
he went to the tomb of Shaikli Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki and prayed 
there throughout the whole night, standing on foot. In tho small hours 
of the morning he felt as if somebody was giving him a staff and 
asking him to drive awav the cattle which had strayed there. It was 
a happy omen and Bahlul was convinced that he would emerge 
victorious from the conflict. 

Next morning Bahlul directed an attack against the Shanp forces 


24 See details in chapter on the Sharqis. 
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with great confidence. Sultan Husain's attenipt to storm the fort 
having failed, an atmosphere was created for negotiations of peace. 
Qutb Khan Lodi mediated and sent a message to Sultan Husain, 
saying, ‘I am a favourite servant of Bibi Raji, who treated me with 
great kindness during my imprisonment at Jaunpur, and because of 
that I advise you to go back to your capitd after concluding peace 
with Sultan Bahlul. The territory east of the Ganges should be under 
your control; that on die west should belong to Sultan Bahlul.' Tliis 
message formed the basis of a treaty and hostilities were suspended. 
Putting his trust in the treaty, Sultan Husain returned to Jaunpur and 
left considerable equipment and stores to follow him. Bahlul went 
back on his plighted word; and as soon as Plusain was away, ho 
started plundering his baggage. He even pursued tlie Sharqi army 
and captured the Malika-i Jahan along with a number of important 
nobles, including the w'azir, Qutlugh Khan (Qazi Samauddin), and 
Buddlui, the naib-i arz. Shamsabad, Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Sakit and 
Jalali were annexed to the sultanat of Dellii. Husain turned back and 
challenged the Delhi forces at a placets near Rapri, but was defeated. 
Under the circumstances he had no alternative but to recognize 
Bahlul’s autlioritv over the parganas he had occupied after the treaty. 

Husain could not reconcile himself to tlie loss of these parganas, 
and he marched again in 884/1479. In a battle fought near Soidiar,26 
Bahlul defeated him again. Sultan Husain retreated to Rapri, but he 
was chased by Bahlul and another defeat was inflicted upon him. 
While crossing the Jumna, he suffered great losses. 

Bahlul then turned his attention towards Etawah and expelled 
Ibrahim Khan, brother of Husain Sharqi, from there. He assigned 
Etawah to a son of Mubarak Khan Nuhani. Later on, the Lodi Sultan 
marched to Kalpi, Since the Jumna prevented the two armies from 
coming into direct conflict, skirmishes went on for a long time. Tlic 
help of Rai Tilokchand of Baksar27 facilitated Bahlul’s task. He 
showed him a ford by which Bahlurs ann)^ crossed the river, and 
made a surprise attack on the Sharqi forces. Sultan Husain was 
defeated and his arm}^ was scattered. Balilul pursued him up to 
Jaunpur, from where he fled to Kanauj. On being chased by Bahlul, 
he left Kanauj and reached the banks of the river Ramganga. Ilcie 
Bahlul inflicted another defeat upon him. 

Balilul’s victories emboldened him and he made up his mind to 
annex Jaunpur and liquidate the Sharqi kingdom. Husain had to seek 

25 Tabaqat-i Akbari gives this place as Arammahjor. 

26 A villages in Etah district, see Dififrict Q/s. UP, XII, 222-23. 

2/ It stands on the left bank of the river Canges and is 34 miles south-east of 
Unao. 
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shelter in Bihar. Bahlul put Barbek Shall in charge of Jaunpur and 
allowed him the use of the canopy and dtirbash.^^ 

Sultan Husain refused to accept any defeat as final. He mai'ched 
at the head of an army against me Lodi governor of Jaunpur. The 
nobles failed to put up a defence against him, and on assurance of 
safe conduct Barbek retreated to Mijhanli.29 Bahlul marched again 
to Jaunpur and recaptured it and reinstated Barbek Shah. To conso¬ 
lidate the position of Barbek, Bahlul fully garrisoned and fortified 
Jaunpur. 

Bahlul then turned his attention to annexing and garrisoning the 
areas of Sharqi influence. He captured Kalpi and assigned it to his 
grandson, Azam IIiima)Tin. Next he marched to Dholpur. The Rai 
submitted and presented a few mans of gold. The governor of Bari,'50 
Iqbal Khan, also submitted. 

ATTACK ON MALWA 

These vic-tories came in such quick succession that Bahlul’s 
ambition of extending his authority further became sharper and he 
turnc'd to Malwa, where Ghiyasuddin Klialji (873-906/1469-1501) was 
sunk in debauchery and pleasures. Bahlul ravaged AlhanpurSl in 
the territory of Malwa. The Khaiji Sultan ordered the governor of 
Chanderi to march against Bahlul with the armies , of Bhilsa and 
Saranpur. Bahlul found himself outnumbered and licat a hasty retreat 
to Delhi. The army of Malwa chased him and obliged him to purchase 
peace by sending' gifts, t'tc. Shcr Khan, the governor of Chanderi, 
rebuilt the city of Alhanpur.‘52 

DIVISION OF K l N (; D O M 

Some time after the oxerthrow of Tatar Khan in 1485, Bahlul 
divided his kingdom among his sons and his Afghan kinsmen. Barbek 
Sluili got Jaunpur; Kara and Manikpur were assigned to Mubarak 
Khan Nuhani. Shaikh Muhammad Qurban Farmuli (Kala Pahar) got 
Bahraich; Azam IIumaxTin got Lucknow and Kalpi, while Khau-i 
Jahan Lodi was given Badaun. Nizam Klian got the Punjab and 
portions of the Doab. It is difficult to determine whether this division 

28 Yaclf'ar, 18. 

29 It lies on the left hank of the Little Gandak in district Gorakhpur. District Gaz. 
UP, XXXT, 297. 

30 Headquarters of the district of the same name, 19 miles west of Dholpiu’, and 

45 miles .south-west of A.ijra. i 

.31 IIead(jnarters of a parjfan.a of the same name in Ranthamhhor sarkar. Sec 

A'in-i Akbari. 

32 Tabaqot-i Akbari, III, 352. 
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was inspired by respect for Afghan tribal traditions or was the out¬ 
come or liis politick experience, which pointed to consolidation of 
power in small units. 

CONFLICT WITH KASHMIR 

In the struggle for succession between Sultan Hasan (1472-84) of 
Kashmir and his uncle, Baliram Khan, Bahlul had probably instructed 
the governor of tlie Punjab to help the latter.33 Baliram was, however, 
defeated at Dulipura and was soon afterwards blinded and killed. 
Sultan Hasan then sent an anny under Malik Tazi Bhatt to invade tlie 
Punjab. Tatar Klian Lodi, the governor of the Punjab, inflicted a 
defeat on him and recaptured Sialkot also. 

On Hasan Shah’s death, his son, Muhammad Shah, who was 
a minor, was raised to the throne. During his minority some 
nobles assassinated the regent, Saiyyid Hasan. A son of Saiyyid 
Hasan, Saiyyid Muhammad, prepared himself for retaliatory action 
but circumstances did not favour him. He sought the help of 
Tatar Khan Lodi, who sent a big army to attack Srinagar in 1484. 
This army was defeated and dispersed by Rai Hans, me chief of 
Bhimbar. 

NIZAM KHAN SENT AGAINST TATAR KHAN 

Sometime in 1485 Bahlul sent Nizam Klian (future Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi) against Tatar Khan Yusuf Khail, the muqla of all the 
sarkars to the west of Delhi—Sirhind, Hisar-Firuzah, Samana, Lahore 
and Dijialpur. Tatar’s military strength was considerable; he had 
fifteen thousand mounted soldiers in his army. Military strength and 
financial resources bred a seditious attitude in him and he not only 
(K'cupied some parganas of the khalsa land but also dismissed the 
officers appointed b)' Bahlul. Bahlul sent Nizam Khan along with 
Umar Khan Sarwani, Mian Sa'id Farmuli, Nasir Khan Nuhaui, Darya 
Khan Niihani and oUicr distinguished nobles of the period to chastise 
Tatar Khan. In a battle fought near Ambala, Tatar Khan, despite his 
brave resistance, was defeated and slain.34 

DEATH OF BAHLUL, HIS CHARACTER AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Ill 1488 Sultan Bahlul marched to Hisar-Firuzah, GwaHdr and 
Etawah, The Raja of Gwalior^ Man Singh Tonwar, made a present of 
eighty lakhs of tankas. Bahlul removed from Etawah the Chauhan 


an Vtiil, IT, 4-lS, Rut Hce. iilso fhr chapter on Kashmir in this volume (Sect. I, 
passage on Sultan Hasan Shah). 

34 Mushiaqtf ff 9b-10a. 
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chief, Sakta Singh, who had been in charge of the town since its 
capture from Husain Shah Sharqi and assigned it to Rai Dadu. 
While on his way back to Delhi, Sultan Bahml fell ill on account of 
a heat-stroke, and died on 13 Sha'ban 894/12 July 1489 at Milauli, 
where he had encamped during his illness. 

A posthumous child, brought up under the protection of his 
uncle, Bahlul was destined to carve out his future by sheer dint of 
merit. He started his career as governor of Sirhind and ended it at 
the ripe old age of eighty as the Sultan of Delhi, whose authority 
extended from the Punjab to the frontiers of Bihar and embraced 
important cities like Delhi, Badaun, Baran, Sambhal, Rapri, Kampil 
and Patiali. A part of Rajasthan was also under him and the rulers 
of Gwalior, Dholpur and Bari paid tribute to him. It was a great 
achievement in an age when centrifugal tendencies were the order 
of the day, and a mad race for political power had created widespread 
political confusion and chaos. 

Bahlul had the clear vision of a political realist and a dogged 
tenacity of purpose which guided his activities all through. For him 
the end justified the means and he never he.sitated to have recourse 
to chicanery, treachery or fraud, if it suited his purpose. In his deal¬ 
ings with Husain Sharqi, the rulers of Malwa and Hamid Khan, he 
employed foul means to realize his objectives. He did not hesitate in 
bribing Darya Khan Lodi on the battle-held of Narela. He was, 
however, not devoid of chivalrous sentiments. He displayed typical 
Afghan chivahy when he sent the wife of the defeated Sharqi ruler 
back to her husband with all dignity and respect. 

Bahlul ruled for more than thirty-eight years—^the longest period 
during which any Sultan had held the sceptre of Delhi. Iiiis was, in 
itself, a great achievement considering the general political climate 
of the country. From the time of the later Tughluqs there had been 
a persistent tendency towards decentralization; and from the provin¬ 
cial governors down to the local zamindars everyone was eager to 
grab at power and to defy the centre. Bahlul handled the situation 
with great tact. Afghan military strength was exploited by him to the 
full in dealing with his adversaries, but he did not surrender his royal 
authority to them, though he made a display of profound respect for 
Afghan sentiments. 

Two major problems confronted Bahlul—the Sharqis of Jaunpur 
and the Rajput chiefs of the Doab—and he succeeded in 
dealing effectively with both of them. The Sharqi. power was com¬ 
pletely shattered by him while the Rajput chfdEtains were also 
humbled. The effacement of the R^put dynasties Vhich bad raised 
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their head in the last quarter of the 14th century in the middle and 
lower Doab was primarily the work of fiahlul, achieved by his 
generalship and fraternization with the Afghans/35 

Since his energies were mostly devoted to military affairs, Bahlul 
could not make any experiments in the sphere of civil administration. 
Nothing original emanated from his mind. He simply continued the 
administrative institutions of the Delhi sultanat as he had inherited 
them from his Saiyyid predecessors. His only contribution, as die 
author of the Tabaqat-i Akhari has pointed out, was to appoint his 
own ofEccrs36 where he found the administration in the hands of 
undesirable officers of the previous regimes. One very important 
measure of Bahlul, which has perpetuated his name in the numis¬ 
matic history of the Delhi sultanat, was the introduction of the coin, 
named Bahhili, which remained the medium of exchange for com¬ 
modities till the time of Akbar. 

Bahlul had a very affable personality, just and generous, simple 
and unostentatious. lie got up early in the morning and attended to 
the business of the state till about midday. According to Abdulla, he 
personally heard the petitions of the people and did not leave this 
work to his amirs or wazirs.37 From noon till the night-prayer {isha) 
he either remained in the company of the ulama, or spent his time 
in reading the Quran or offering congregational prayers. After offer¬ 
ing the night-prayers, he went to his haram and remained there for 
some time. Then he retired to his khilwat khana (private chamber). 
He was very punctilious in performing his religious duties and had 
considerable regard for the tilama and the divines; but he was singu¬ 
larly free from the fanaticism which characterized the activities of 
his son, Sikandar Lodi. He enjoyed the confidence of a very large 
number of Rajput and other Hindu zamiudars and entrusted res¬ 
ponsible posts to them. Rai Karan, Rai Pratap, Rai Bir Singh, Rai 
Tilokchand and Rai Dhandhu were some of his trusted chiefs. 

Bahlul’s despotism was tempered by Afghan traditions of tribal 
equality. The author of the Tarikh-i Daudi remarks about him; 

‘He was a simple and unostentatious king. He removed the dmhans 
from the gate when he took his meals; whoever came to him (at 
that time) took his meal with him. He did not sit on the throne 
in the majHis and forbade the amirs from standing. In the Darbar-i 
‘Am (Public Audience) also he did not sit on a throne. He used 
a small carpet. In his farmans he addressed the amirs as masnadd 

35 Nlrodbhusan Roy, Ntmaiullah's History of the Afgfums, 50. 

36 Titbaqat^ Akbari, I. 310-12. 

37 Wua, 10, 
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alii If by chance any amir was oflFended, he tried his best to 

E lacate him. He would go to his house, take off his sword from 
is waist-belt and place it before him and apologize saying: “If 
you do not consider me worth}’ of kingship, you appoint some one 
else to this job and give me some otner assignment”.'^® 

Tlie following practices of his particularly struck the imagination 
of contemporaries as well as posterity: 

(1) When ho captured the treasures of the kings of Delhi, he 
distributed the spoils among his soldiers and took for himself only 
a proportionate share.‘^^> Whether this principle of distribution was 
applied to all booties that fell to his lot in his long military career is 
not clear. Dr. Halim’s observation that ‘he distributed the booties of 
war among his soldiers, and like the “Pious Caliphs”, preferred to take 
an equal share with them’’**^ lacks confirmation by early authorities and 
seems to be a generalization only from tlie measures adopted with 
reference to the treasures of Delhi. Maybe that he resorted to tliis 
.equal distribution to w’in the confidence of the soldiery soon after 
his occtipation of the throne of Delhi. 

(2) lie did not maintain any personal guards.41 While this could 
have been in conformity with Afghan traditions, it shows his confidence 
in himself and his popularity.^- Sikandar had to appoint a special 
guard for his protection at night. 

(3) His food was not prepared in his palace but was sent, in 
rotation, by the nobles. Ferishta says: ‘His food was not prepared at 
home nor did he ride a horse from the royal stables. Every day one 
of the nobles sent him his meal and similarly at the time of riding, 
one of them supplied him with a mount.'43 if he actually followed 
this practice, it must have been intended to give a .sense of participa¬ 
tion in the administration to his Afghan nobles. Abdulla says that he 
used to remark: ‘It is enough if my name is associated with the 
kingdom.’ 

(4) Mushtaqi says: ‘He did not sit on the throne in the presence 
38 Ihid., 11. 

39 Ferishta, 1179. The author of tho Tarikh-i Dau<U says (11) that whatever came 
to him—wealth, property or new parganas—he distributed amongst the soldiers and 
did not retain anytliing for hinlself. He did not accumulate any treasures. 

40 A. Halim, History of the Lodis, S2. 

41 Waqfat4 Mushtaqi. 

42 Only in a palace without a guard could the following incident, as recorded by 
Mushtaqi, take place: ‘A rmiUa went to Bahlul’g private chamber. The Sultan was 
just pro<ieding to the bath-room; the mafia cau^ hold of the Sultan’s Iota cloth 
and asked him to listen to his request and grant it,’! WaqeaM. 

43 Ferishta, I. 
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of the nobles and forbade them to stand. All used to sit together on 
pne caipets and (the Sultan) called everyone masnad-i a% He held 
the (larbar every day and sat on the carpet. Some of the nobles were 
ordered to stand. All did not sit in the assembly .’44 

The government of Bahlul was based and carried on in the spirit 
of a bimdari (clan). Sikandar Lodi was correct when he told the 
nobles in 1494 on the eve of his struggle with the Sharqi Sultan: 
‘You discharged during the reign of the late Sultan Bahlul what was 
haqq4 hiradari (obligations of the clan).’45 


44 Waqfat4 MtiMaqi, f. %-b. 

45 Ibtd^ (. ISb. 



III. SULTAN SIKANDAR LODI (1489-1517) 

ACCESSION 

Soon after the death of Sultan Bahlul Lodi, the nobles niet at 
Milauli, a village 15 miles north of Sakti, in order to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of his successor. There were three groups among them support- 
ting the three princes in the field—Nizam Khan, Barbek Shah and 
Azam Humayun. Nizam Khan’s mother, who was the daughter of a 
Hindu goldsmith, vigorously pleaded the case of her son and held 
out the promise of good treatment to the nobles.i Isa Khan Lodi, who 
was backing up the candidature of Barbek Shah, rebutted her, 
declaring that the grandson of a goldsmith had nothing to do with 
the throne. This direct insult of a wife of the deceased Sultan pro¬ 
vided Khan-i Khanan Farmuli with an excuse to question the 
propriety of such remarks. Isa Khan snubbed him saying: ‘You are a 
servant and have nothing to do with the affairs of royal relations. 
Khan-i Khanan Farmuli felt insulted and in great anger he declared 
his allegiance to Nizam Klian and left the meeting. He collected 
together his supporters and carried the bier of Sultan Bahlul to Delhi. 
The two other groups remained quarrelling without arriving at any 
decision. 

In the meantime Nizam Khan had been summoned to the camp 
by his mother and Umar Khan Sarwani, the wazir. Before leaving 
Delhi, Nizam Khan vi.sited Shaikh Samauddin, a distinguished 
Suhrwardi saint of Delhi, and sought his blessings in an interesting 
manner. He submitted to the Shaikh: ‘O Shaikh I I desire to study 
ordiography and prosody with you!’ The Shaikh replied: ‘Recite: 
May God render thee fortunate in both the worlds.’ Nizam Khan 
requested the Shaikh to repeat the formulae three times, and then 
taking it as a happy omen and a blessing from the Shaikh, he went 
to assume the reins of govemment.2 He joined the funeral procession 
of Sultan Bahlul at Jalali, sent the bier to DelhiS and crowned himself 
on Friday, 17 ShaTian 894/ 16 July 1489. The coronation took place 
on the bank of the Kali Nadi, on a mound which was once a hunting 
pavilion of Firuz Shah Tughluq and was known as Kaushak-i FiruzA 

Soon after his accession, Sultan Sikandar proceeded-to Delhi. Tbe 

1 Ferishta, I, 179. 

2 ToHkh-i Da’udi, 34; Yadgar, Tartkh-i Shahi, 34. 

3 TabaqatA Akbari, I, 314. 

4 Ibid., I. 314; Ferishta. I, 179. 
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nidst fdrn^dable task before bim was to induce &e Af^an nobles 
to accept his authority and to force his relations to submit. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALAM KHAN LODI, ISA KHAN LODI 
AND BARBEK SHAH 

Sikandar first marched towards Rapri, where his brother, Alam 
Khan Lodi, had joined Azanr Humayun. He besieged the forts of 
Rapri and Chanawar. Alam Khan fled to Fatiali and sought the 
protection of Isa Khan Lodi. Rapri could not stand a siege and 
had to surrender. It was assigned to Khan-i Khanan Lodi. The Sultan 
then marched towards Etawah, where it took him several months to 
finally subjugate the area. Alam Khan surrendered and Sikandar not 
only pardoned him but placed Etawah also in his charge. 

The next important noble to be dealt with was Isa Khan Lodi, 
who was living at Fatiali. Isa Khan Lodi was defeated in battle and 
died soon afterwards of a wound which he had received in the 
engagement. Sikandar entrusted Fatiali to Rai Ganesh, who had 
deserted Barbck Shah and joined him. 

Sikandar next deputed Ismail Khan Nuhani to contact his brother, 
Barbek, and demand from him the acceptance of Sikandar’s suzerainty 
and the recitation of the Khutha in his name. Barbek declined and 
Sikandar marched in person against him. The two arniies came face 
to face at Kanauj. Shaikh Muhammad Qurban, better known as Kala 
Fahar, who was the commander of Barbek’s forces, was captured. 
Sikandar was, however, not inclined towards a stern policy at this 
stage. He forgave Kala Fahar and showed him kindness and consi¬ 
deration. Kala Fahar then threw about his weight in favour of Sikandar 
and fought Barbek and defeated him. Barbek fled to Badaun but he 
was chased and had ultimately to surrender. Sikandar, who was eager 
to win over rather than crush his rivals and enemies, extended the 
same benevolent treatment to Barbek and placed him again on the 
throne of Jaunpur. It was a wise and diplomatic step, calculated to 
satisfy the ambition of his rival-brother and also to create a situation 
in which Husain Sharqfs return to power would become difficult, if 
not impossible. To ensure that Barbek did not throw off the yoke of 
Delhi, Sikandar took steps to consolidate his position in Jaunpur, He 
assigned a number of parganas there to his trusted nobles,^ thus 
creating an effective check on the ambitions of Barbek. 

The only important member of the royal family who was now 
opposed to his authority was Azam Humayun Lodi. Sikandar marched^ 
against him, and having defeated and overthrown him, entrusted Kalpi 

5 Ibid., I, aie. 
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to Mahmud Khan Lodi. This was probably the first occasion on which 
Sikandar did not confirm a rebel in his territory. Probably he did not 
consider Azam- Humayun Lodi fit enough to hold Kalpi, one of the 
sensitive areas of his empire. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST TATAR KHAN LODI AND 
SULTAN ASHRAF 

Having consolidated his petition at Kalpi, Sikandar proceeded 
against Tatar Khan Lodi, the governor of Jaithra.Q The governor 
submitted and the Sultan confirmed him in his area. 

The Sultan next turned his attention towards Bayana. Sultan 
Ashraf, its chief, exercised independent authority over his territory. 
His father, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani, had owed allegiance to Sultan 
Husain of Jaunpur, but when the kingdom of Jaunpur passed through 
a period of crisis and Sultan Husain suffered one defeat after another 
at the hands of Bahlul, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani became independent 
to all intents and purposes. Sikandar deemed it an essential part of 
his scheme of integrating the Sharqi kingdom to the empire of Delhi 
to liquidate all such former vassals of the Sharqis. He made a proposal 
to Ahmad Jilwani that he would assign Jalesar, Chandwar, Marahra 
and Sakit to him, if he surrendered Bayana. Jilwani at first accepted 
the proposal and expressed his willingness to deliver the keys of the 
fort to Umar Khan Sarwani, but on second thoughts he decided to 
resist. Sikandar ordered the siege of Agra, which was under Haibat 
Khan Jilwani, who owed allegiance to Sultan Ashraf, and then pro¬ 
ceeded towards Bayana. Sultan Ashraf was forced to capitulate and 
Bayana was annexed to the kingdom of Delhi in 897/1491. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Khan-i Khanan Farmuli and returned to Delhi. 

ATTACK ON JAUNPUR BY THE BACHGOTI RAJPUTS 

A couple of days after his arrival in Delhi, Sikandar was going 
out to play chaugan when he received reports about the attack of 
the Bachgoti^ Rajputs, under Juga, on Jaunpur. A huge army of one 
hundred thousand soldiers, both mounted and footmen, had marched 
against Jaunpur. Mubarak Khan Nuhani was captured by the invaders 
while trving to cross the Ganges and was put in the custody of Rai 
Bhid of Bhattah (Rewa). Slier Khan, brother of Mubarak Khan 

6'Jaithra is a village in Aligarh tehsil of Etah, 3 miles from Etah, UP Dint. 
Caaetteer, XU, 174. 

7 Originally a tribe of the Mainpuri Chauhans, the Bachgotis lived on the borders 

Jaunpur and Gorakhpur and were known for their contumacy and turbulence. See 
EUtot, Memoirs of the Races of the North-West provinces, L 47. 
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(Nuhani), was IdDled In battle. Finding the sltuaticm bey^md cctofnjl» 
Barbek Shah fled to Daryabad and joined Kala Pahar. 

On receipt of diis report, Sik^indar ordered immediate mobilization. 
He did not visit his palace but took his meals in the camp and spent 
all his time in milita^ preparations. In 897/1491 he marcned towards 
Jaunpur. Barbek Shah joined hfm at Dalmau.8 Rai Bhid was alarmed 
at the approach of the Sultan and he set free Mubarak Khan Nuhani. 
The Sultan pushed ahead and at Kathgarh^ he pounced upon the 
army of Juga. According to Abdulla and Ahmad Yadgar, the Sultan $ 
main army was coming behind him and he had only five hundred 
mounted soldiers with him. The army of Juga comprised of 15,000 
cavalry and 200,000 infantr}'. Juga fled from the battle-field witliout 
risking an encounter. Sikandar carried fire and sword into the army 
of Juga and caused heavy losses in men and material. Juga first went 
to the fort of Jaund and then sought shelter with Sultan Husain 
Sharqi. Sikandar wrote a polite and conciliatory letter to Sultan Husain 
and asked him to surrender Juga. The Sharqi ruler replied in an 
extremely contemptuous and arrogant strain and Sikandar was left 
with no alternative but to strike. Sultan Husain came out of the fort* 
and took the initiative himself. Sikandar personally led the arniy and 
defeated Husain, who fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar then proceeded to Jaunpur and again placed Barbek Shah 
on the throne of Jaunpur. But soon afterwards he came to know about 
Barbek’s expulsion by the zamindars of the area. Sikandar sent Kala 
Pahar and Azam Humayun Sarwani to Jaunpur and ordered them to 
seize Barbek Shah, as he had proved his utter incompetence in dealing 
with the situation. Sikandar himself attacked Chunar.io The nobles of 
Husain Sharqi shut themselves up in the fort. Sikandar did not press 
the siege as he knew that the fort was almost impregnable. 

From Chunar Sikandar proceeded to Kantat.H included in the 
territory of Rewa (Bhattah). Rai Bhid hastened to surrender and 
submit. Sikandar then marched towards AraiB^ and from there to 
Dalmau. At Dalmau he married the widow of Sher Khan Nuhani, who 
had been killed in the Bachgoti revolt. She was a very charming and 
accomplished lady. 13 

8 A town on the banks of the Ganges in the Rae Bareli district. 

9 A small village in the Dalmau pargana, UP District Gazetteer, XXXIX, 137. 

10 Mirzapur district, UP, on the right bank of the Ganges. 

11 Situated at the confluence of the Ujla and the Ganges and within Ae municipal 
limits of Mirzapur. See NWP District Gazetteer, 1884, XIV, 195. ' 

12 Oppodte the Allahabad fort, on the right bank of the Jumna at its ctmfluence 
Vsith the Ganges. Intperiai Gazetteer, X, 332-33. 

13 Nfroatdlah, I, 180. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST BAI BHID 

Though Rai Bhid had submitted to Sikandar, yet he was so nervous 
that he fled to Rewa, leaving behind all his valuables at Kantat 
Sikandar sent all this property to him, but later on, when he was 
convinced that die Rai had definitely pro-Sharqi feelings, he marched 
against him in 900/1494. The Rai s son, Bir Singh, was defeated in 
battle. The Rai himself fled towards Sarkutch. Sikandar chased him 
but the Rai died in the way. 

Sikandar then proceeded to Phapund, but famine and inundations 
destroyed his considerable army 14 and he found himself in an 
extremely difficult position. He returned to Jaunpur in order to 
reorganize and replenish his troops. 

INVASION OP HUSAIN SHARQI 

This was an ideal opportunity for Husain Sharqi to strike at the 
Lodi Sultan. The Hindu zamindars of the locality, who still had 
sympathy with the displaced ruler of Jaunpur, persuaded him to 
come out of his refuge in Bihar. Husain collected an army and moved 
forward to strike at Sikandar. Sikandar reacted to it immediately by 
crossing the Kantat ford of the Ganges and reaching Banaras. The 
two armies clashed at a place some 36 miles from Banaras. Husain 
Sharqi met a disastrous defeat and hastily fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar pursued his defeated adversary, who fled from pillar to 
post in search of shelter. Leaving Malik Kandu in Bihar, he went to 
Colgong in the Bhagalpur district of Bihar, which was then under the 
ruler of Bengal. 

Sikandar left Mahabat Khan Lodi in Bihar and proceeded to 
Durweshpur.15 The Raja of Tirhut also submitted and the Sultan 
entrusted the collection of revenues from the Raja to Mubarak Khan. 
During his stay at Durweshpur, the Sultan went to visit the tomb of 
Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri. Later he marched against Sultan 
Alauddin of Bengal, because he had given protection to Husain 
Sharqi. Further, the ruler of Bengal had also sent a reconnaisance 
party under his son, Daniyal, in order to watch the activities of 
Sikandar, who was throwing his tentacles towards Bengal after having 
established himself in Bihar. 

It was at Barh, a town in tlie Patna district of Bihar, that the forces 
ci Sultan Alauddin of Bengal, under the command of Daniyal, met the 
forces of Sikandar Lodi, under the command of Mahmud Khan Lodi 
and Mubarak Khan Nuhani. Ultimately terms of peace were negotiated 

14 Khairoddin, Jmnpur Hama, 

15 In Sheipur tduii of Patna district 
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between them and it was agreed that—(a) Sultan Alauddin would not 
give asylum to the enemies of Sikandar Lodi; (b) no encroachment 
would be made by either ruler on the territory of the other; and 
(c) Sultan Alauddin would recognize Sultan Sikandar’s authority over 
Bihar, Tirhut, Saran sarkars and other territories conquered by him. 

On his return from tlie Bengal campaign, Sikandar gave Saran to 
his soldiers in jagirs and came to Jaunpur. During his stay of six 
months Jaunpur Sikandar applied himself to destroying all Sh^qi 
monuments, palaces, gardens, etc. He would have even demolished 
the mosques built by the Sharqi sultans, but the tilama dissuaded 
him from this vandalism.16 

INVASION OF REWA AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS AT JAUNPUR 

In 904/1498 Sikandar Lodi attacked Rewa (Bhattiih) a second 
time. He was bitterly incensed at the invitation sent by the ruler of 
Rewa to Sultan Husain Sharqi to attack Lodi territory. Sikandar 
besieged the fort of Bandhogarh.l7 He, however, could not capture 
it and, irritated at his failure, devastated the region he passed through. 

From Bandhogarh Sikandar proceeded to Jaunpur and looked 
after its administrative arrangements, particularly its financial affairs. 
Mubarak Khan Lodi Mochi Khail, the governor of Jaunpur, was taken 
to task for embezzlement and mismanagement of funds. The Sultan 
showed such strictness in dealing with him that some of the nobles 
resented it. 

COUP AGAINST THE SULTAN 

Having set the affairs of Jaunpur in order, Sikandar proceeded to 
Sambhal and stayed there for four years (905-909/1499-1503). During 
this period some discontented elements joined hands to organize a 
coup. Twenty-two nobles, operating in different parts of the kingdom, 
planned to depose him and raise Fath Khan to the throne. The prince, 
however, divulged the secret to his mother and to his spiritual master, 
Shaikh Tahir, who insisted on tlie matter being brought to the 
knowledge of the Sultan. Asghar Khan, the governor of Delhi, Sa'id 
Khan Sarwani, Tatar Khan, Mahmud Shah and others were either 
executed or deported for complicity in the conspiracy. Some of the 
disgruntled nobles went to Gwalior and from there proceeded to 
Gujarat. 


16 This story of the Sultan’s vandalism in Jaunpur is based on traditions, which 
the compilers of tlie District Gazetteers found floating down the stream of Hmet. 

17 An old fort 60 miles.south of Rewa town, imperial Gazett, VI, 3S9. ■ 
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CAMPAIGNS AGAINST GWALIOR, 

DHOLPUR AND MANDRIL 

In 907/1S31 Raja Man Singh of Gwalior sent a eunuch, Nihal, to 
Sultan Sikandar with presents and professions of friendship. Hie 
eunuch failed in his mission, and the relations between Demi and 
Gwalior became further strained. 

The Rai of Dholpur was suspected of having incited the rebels 
who had dislodged Imadul Mulk, the governor of Bayana. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Khwaja Khan, and ordered Alam Khan, governor 
of Mewat, and Khan-i IGianan Lohari, governor of Rapri, to join 
Khwaja Khan in his operations against Dholpur. Rai Manik Deva 
put up a determined defence and killed Khwaja Babban,i8 a veteran 
soldier. Thereupon Sikandar marched in person against Manik Deva. 
He reached Dholpur on 6 Ramazan 906/25 March 1501. The Rai 
grew panicky and fled to Gwalior. Dholpur was occupied and the 
Lodi army not only pillaged and plundered it but even uprooted the 
the gardens. Adam Khan was put in charge of the fort of Dholpur. 

Sikandar next marched against Gwalior. Apart from the failure of 
Nihal’s mission, the protection given by the Rai of Gwalior to certain 
rebels and also to Rai Manik Deva had irritated the Sultan. For two 
months he encamped on the bank of the Asi (Asan), a lake near 
Gwalior. Ultimately the Rai sued for peace (909/1503). He expelled 
Sa'id Khan, Babu Khan, Rai Gancsh (the Chauhan chief of Patiali) 
and sent his son, Bikramajit, as a hostage. The Sultan was pleased at 
this gesture; he honoured the prince and later on even returned 
Dholpur to Manik Deva. 

In 910/1504 Sikandar marched against Mandril,l9 and besieged 
it. The garrison, however, surrendered the fort. Sikandar destroyed 
the temples of Mandril, built mosques in their place and plundered 
the land. The fort was entrusted to Mian Makan and Mujanid Khan. 

FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AGRA 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi founded the city of Agra. The site for 
the new city was selected after considerable search and deliberation. 
A commission of several sagacious and experienced men sailed on 
boats from Delhi and examined the area on both sides of the banks 
of the Jumna. The Sultan then himself went on a boat to see the site. 
‘He embarked on a boat’, writes Ni'matullah, ‘and sailed, enjc^ing 
fully the journey and hunting on the way, until he reached the place 
(selected by the commission) and liked the elevation of the area for 

18 Tabaqat4 Akbori, I, 324. 

19 A town 62 miles west of Gw^r on the right bank the Farbati river. 
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purposes of habitation. He asked the captain of the crew, Nayak, who 
piloted his boat: “Which of these two elevations is better suited for 
(our purposes)?” Nayak replied: “That one in the foreground {ag-i 
rah) is better.” The Sultan smiled and said: “The name of this city 
will also be Agra.” *20 The site selected by the Sultan was in the 
villages of Bami and Poiya in the pargana of Deoli, and 9 parganas 
out of a total of 52 from the sarkar of Bayana were included in it.2l 

THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi again marched towards Gwalior. The 
commissariat arrangements having broken down, the advance-guard 
of the Delhi forces was attacked at Chatawar .22 The heroism of 
Awadh Khan and Ahmad Khan saved the situation, but Sikandar 
abandoned the idea of marching furtlier and returned to Agra. Next 
year (in 912/1506) Imad Khan Farmuli and Mujaliid Khan were sent 
to eifect the conquest of the fort of Untgarh,23 which was regarded 
as the key to Gwalior. Later on Sikandar himself joined the advance- 
party and attacked the fort from all sides" The garrison put up a 
heroic defence, and when a breach was made in the wall of the fort, 
they desperately fought hand-to-hand and tlieir resistance continued 
even after the fort had been occupied. Mujahid was put in charge of 
the fort but was removed soon afterwards, when Sikandar came to 
know that he had accepted a bribe from tlie Rai of Untgarh for 
removing Muslims from the fort. The Sultan returned to Agra on 
27 Muharram 913/8 June 1507. The march of the army from Untgarh 
was made extremely difficult due to scarcity of water and a very large 
number of soldiers died of thirst. 

On 10 Muharram 915/30 April 1509 the Sultan marched upon 
Hatkant, a stronghold of the Bhadauria Rajputs. Police stations 
{thanas) were established at different strategic places in order to keep 
a watch over the activities of the inhabitants of that area. 

In 916/1510 Shahzada Sliihabuddin rebelled against his father, 
Sultan Nasfruddin of Malwa and fled to Sipri.24 Nasiruddin deprived 
liis erring son of his right to succeed and nominated his third son, 
Azam Humayun, as his heir. Shihabuddin approached Sikandar Lodi 
for protection and support. Tlie Lodi ruler expressed his willingness 
to help him provided he ceded Chanderi to Sikandar. In ?aI Hi] 
916/March 1511 Sikandar Lodi sent his envoys with presents to 

20 Nfmatullah, I. 105. 

21 IW., 1, 195-96. 

22 Abul FazI mentions it as a town in the Gwalior sarkar. 

.23 Untgarh or Utgir is a tehsil in KamauU. 

24 Itt Chaiujbrt. 
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Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat in order to placate him and ensure his 
neutrality in the event of conflict with Malwa. It was also the 
recognition of the independent status of Gujarat by the Sultan 
of Delhi—something which had been withheld by the Lodi Sultan 
so long. 

But before any concerted action could be planned by Sikandar 
and Shihabuddin, Sultan Nasiruddin of Malwa expired. The rebel- 
prince immediately altered his plan of action; he gave up the idea of 
going to Delhi and marched straight to Mandu. In his struggle 
with his brother he was, however, defeated. 

Azam Humayun who had ascended the throne of Malwa as Sultan 
Mahmud II was not destined to rule in peace. In 917/1510 his 
brother. Sahib Khan, effected a coup and ascended the throne as 
Sultan Muhammad. Sultan Mahmud II reached Chanderi and sought 
the help of its governor, Bahjat Khan, but Bahjat firmly replied that 
his loyalty was to the person who held Mandu. Mahmud II then turned 
to Sikandar for help. The latter demanded Chanderi in return for his 
help. Not waiting for this political bargain to mature, Mahmud II 
secured the help of Medini Rai and his powerhil Rajput contingent, 
and occupied Mandu on 16 Shawwal 917/16 January 1512. 

Medini Rais ascendancy in Malwa led to the rebellions of Bahjat 
Khan, governor of Chanderi, of Sikandar Khan, governor of Siwas 
and Hindia, and of Mansur Khan in 918/1512. Medini Rai defeated 
Sikandar Khan but Bahjat appealed to Agra for help. Tf you send an 
army*, he said, *to place Sahib Khan on the throne, I will recite the 
Khiitba and issue die coins in your name.* Sikandar was quick to res¬ 
pond and Sahib Khan was placed on the throne. But Bahjat went 
back on his promise and refused to recite the Khutba or issue the 
coins in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar avoided a con¬ 
flict and his army returned to Delhi in 919/1513. Unfavourable 
developments at Mandu, however, brought Sahib Khan to Sikandar 
Lodi. Disgusted with the overweening ambition of Medini Rai, 
Mahmud i^alji first planned his assassination, and when he failed in 
that attempt, he fled to Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat in 920/1514. 
Sikandar Lodi decided to act and sent an army for the conquest of 
Chanderi. It was occupied and Sahib Khan was installed there. 
Sikandar Lodi, however, appointed his own officers to carry on the 
administration of Chanderi. 

Taking full advantage of the situation prevailing in Malwa, 
Sikandar sought to extend his authority in that region. He occupied 
Sui Sopar^S and assigned it to Abu Bakr Khan, brother of 

'25 Abul FazI xnentloDi Sui Sopar in flie aarkar of Ranthambhor. 
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displaced governor, Ali Khan. In 923/1517 he marched towards Ran- 
thambhor but could not conquer the fort. The governor of Rantham- 
bhor, however, accepted his over|ordship. 

DEATH AND ESTIMATE 

Sikandar Lodi died of diphtheria or throat-cancer on 7 Ziqa'd 
923/21 November 1517. 

Endowed with a rare physical charm26 and gift of the gab, fond 
of poetry, music and good cheer,27 Sikandar Lodi was in certain re¬ 
peats a very striking figure of medieval India. He gave a new orienta¬ 
tion to Afghan polity in India and considerably raised the stature and 
dignity of the office of the sultan. The Afghan nobility, despite its 
attachment to Afghan democratic traditions, was made to recognize 
the superior status of the monarch. He adopted several measures to 
emphasize the dignity and authority of the king: 

(1) While Bahlul used to sit on a carpet, Sikandar started sitting 
on a throne. There was no question of any noble sharing the seat 
with him. The Sultan was no longer primus inter pares. 

(2) In order to impress the superior position of the sultan on the 
minds of the nobles and the people, he laid down elaborate rules for 
the reception of royal farmans in the distant parts of the kingdom. 
The governors were required to meet the courier from the court at a 
distance of about six miles from their headquarters. The royal mes¬ 
senger sat in a specially constructed .pavilion and delivered the 
farman to the governor, who held it with great respect on his head 
and took it to the mosque to be read out from the pulpit.28 

(3) The nobles were made to realize that they were servants of 
the sultan and that their position and power depended entirely on 
his good will and pleasure. Those who held jagirs were required to 
submit accounts regularly to the diwan-i wizarat. All cases of malver¬ 
sation, mismanagement, misbehaviour or corruption were sternly 
dealt with.29 

(4) A highly efficient spy-system kept the sultan informed of all 
the developments in the kingdom and particularly of the activities of 

26 A mystic eccentiio of Rapri, Sliaikh Hasan Majzub (for whom see, Abdid Haq 
Muhaddis, Akhhand Akhywr, 281), had fallen in love with him. See W.Q(ftat4 
Mushtoqi f. 23b-24a. 

27 TaHkh-i Shahi, 49; Tarikh~i Daudi, 36-39. Mushtaqi says that he took wine 
also secretly, Woqrot, f, 36a. 

28 Waqi‘at4 Mmhtaqi, f. 19a; Tahaqat-i AkhaH, I, 338. 

29 Mubarak Khan Lodi, governor of Jaunpur, was strictly dealt with in connec¬ 
tion with a charge of malversation. Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 321. Asghar, a governor,-of 
Delhi, Mujahid Khan, Shams Khan and others were punished for corruption and 
iniKX}ndu(^. 
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the nobles.30 The Sultan himself went out incognito to have direct 
and intimate knowledge of the affairs of the Idngdom. Surprised at 
his knowledge of even the clandestine activities of the people^ the 
public, in its credulity, thought that some mysterious supernatural 
power kept him informed of all that happened in his territory. 

Sikandar was an able administrator, clear-headed in his analysis 
of situations and vigorous in the enforcement of his orders. He dis¬ 
played a great sense of responsibility in discharging the functions <rf 
his kingly office. It is reported that he worked from morning till late 
in tlie night. It was his daily routine tliat after the morning prayer 
and recitation of the Quran,he plunged into administrative affairs. 
His private audience began at night and it was at that time that he 
usually sent his orders to governors and communications to rulers. His 
meal was served at midnight. Some ulama, who were his close com¬ 
panions, sat by his side but were not permitted to eat anything in his 
presence. They took their share of the royal dinner to their homes. 

Sikandar’s vigorous administration ensured peace and prosperity 
and guaranteed justice to the common man. All the highways of the 
empire were safe from bandits and robbers, and steps were taken to 
create a sense of security among the people. 

His judicial system was very efficiently organized under Mian 
Bhu’a. The Sultan himself considered and decided cases which were 
brought to him. Darya Khan Nuhani had to be present at the court 
from early morning till late in the night to receive petitions and 
inquire into grievances. 

All chroniclers refer to the prosperous and affluent condition of 
the kingdom during the time of Sikandar. Every morning the price 
schedule of the market was reported to him. The prices of essential 
commodities were generally cheap. ‘But we cannot shut our eyes^ 
writes Dr. S. A. Halim, ‘to the grim fact that cheapness was caused 
by the dearth of bullion and the absence of movement of goods and 
exchange of commodities, for no part of the kingdom touched the 
sea; and, secondly, corruption in the revenue department still persisted 
as is evidenced by the record of a conversation between Mian Bhu a 
and the Sultan as to how to check corruption.’ 

Barring 1496, when there was failure of crops, the agricultural 
produce was generally good. The Sultan himself used to take keen 
personal interest in the development of agriculture. He abolished 

30 Even the {^vate life of the nobles was reported to him. He knew how a noble, 
Bhdcan Idian, had carried his bed into his room when it had started raining at night. 
Waqtai-4 MushMfi, 15b. 

31 Acoording to Tarikh-t Shahi (49) he recited three parts (paras) of ffie Quran 
standing aft^ midni^t prayers. 
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zakat (import duty) on grain,32 and introduced a measurement- 
standard Imown as gnzz-i sikandati, which continued to prevail till 
the Mughal period. The rent-rolls pi^ared during his reign proved 
of immense value to his successors. ‘The statistical returns of Babur's 
time', remarks Edward Thomas, ‘were clearly based ^on the old 
rent-rolls of that unacknowledged contributor to the efficiency df all 
later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Bahlol. A single subdued 
confession in Babur’s table suffices to prove this.’33 

Sikandar Lodi appreciated fully the necessity of organizing the 
army on the traditions of the early sultans of Delhi. He kept clc^e 
contact with his soldiers, and it is said that he used to send two 
farmani every day to his army when it was on the march. The morn¬ 
ing farman directed the army about the journey it had to cover 
during the day and the evening farman told them about the place 
they had to encamp at night.34 

Some of the philanthropic and charitable works of the Sultan 
particularly elicited the praise of the people. He had arrangements 
tor the daily distribution of cooked and uncooked food to poor people 
in the capital. Biannual, weekly and daily allowances and stipends 
were fixed for tlie poor and the destitute in his kingdom.35 When he 
changed his clothes and beddings, they were sold and the money 
obtained was given away as dowry to orphan girls.36 

Sikandar Lodi undertook some measures with a view to checking 
immoral trends in society. He prohibited the Bahraich processions,®^ 
which were taken out in the month of Jeth (May-June) in memory of 
Salar Mas'ud Ghazi, but had become an occasion for immoral practi¬ 
ces. He forbade also the visit of women to the shrines of saints^S— 
an interdict originally issued by Firuz Shah Tughluq in view of the 
corruption that usually tarnished such gatherings, but which must 
have been disregarded after his death and needed fresh promulga¬ 
tion. Sikandar also checked the worship of Sitala, credulously believ¬ 
ed to be the goddess of small-pox.39 

Sikandar’s contribution to art and culture was not negligible. He 
patronized men of letters, artists, poets, etc., and himself composed 
poetry under the nom de plume of Gulrukhi. His munificence attracted 

32 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, I, 320. 

33 Edward Thomas, The Recenue Resources of, the Mughal Empire, 3-4. 

34 Tankh-t Da’itdi. 

35 Tabaqat~i Akbari, I, 336; Ferishta, I, 186; WaqTat-i Mushlaqi, ff. 14a*b. 

36 TarUch-i Shahi, 49. 

37 Waqi'at-i Mushtaqi, f. 15; Tatikh-i Da’udt, 38. 

36 T0ikh4 Do'vdi, 38. 

88 WaqfaH Muditaqi, f. 15* 
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scholars from Arabia and PersiaE*^ Seventy scholars sat every 
ni^t by his cot and discussed academic and religious problems.^!^ It 
was at his invitation that two eminent philosophers—Shaikh Abdullah 
and Shaikh Azizullah—came to Delhi from Tulamba and strove to 
change the pattern of Muslim education by introducing a greater 
portion (rf rational subjects in the curriculuim of the day .42 

It must, however, be mentioned that Sikandar Lodi was narrow- 
^ minded and fanatical in religious matters, and that his otherwise 
' successful reign was marred by an intolerant religious attitude 
towards the non-Muslims. In his early years, when he was a prince, 
he was irritated at Maulana Abdullah Ajudhaiii, who had objected to 
his interference with a religious practice of thej Hindus at Thaneswar, 
telling him boldly that Islam did not permit Jsuch interference. But 
when he ascended the throne, his iconoclastic zeal found an expres¬ 
sion in the destruction of the idols of the temple of Nagarkot, which 
he gave to butchers for weighing meat. Whilb determining his moti¬ 
vations in following this religious policy, one cannot aiford to ignore 
the fact that tradition holds him responsive for also destroying 
edifices of the Sharqi rulers at Jaunpur. Besid es, it is a significant fact 
that during his regime the Hindus took to learning Persian43 and 
were recruited in large numbers to different |)osts—a fact to which 
Shaikh Abdul Quddus Gangohi drew the attention of Babur.44 


40 Akhband Akhyar, 220; Tarffch-i Da'udi, 38, 

41 WaqCot-i Mushtaqi, ff. 49a-b. 

42 For Sikandar’s respectful visits to Shaikh Abdullah, see Badauni, MutOakhihut 
Tmoartkh, I, 824. 

43 Ferishta, I, 187. 

44 M(dkHAot“4 Qitdditsii 837. 



IV. SULTAN IBRAHIM LODI (923-32/1517-26) 


ACCESSION 

After the death of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, his eldest son, Ibrahim, 
was raised to the throne on 8 Ziqa'd 923/22 November 1517. The 
nobles, however, did not like political power to be concentrated in* 
the hands of one person, as had happened during the reign of 
Sikandar, and so they arranged for the division of the empire into two 
units: one under Ibrahim and the other under his younger brother, 
Jalal Khan. The country up to the border of the former kingdom of 
Jaunpur was to be under Ibrahim, while Jalal Khan was to govern 
the territory ruled over by the Sharqis. A covenant was arrived at 
and the empire was accordingly divided. 

Jalal Khan then set off for Jaunpur to take charge of his share of 
the patrimony, but he stayed at Kalpi for a few days and wasted his 
time in pleasures and hunting. He appointed Fath Khan, son of 
Azam Humayun Sarwani, as his wazir. 

The division of the kingdom had been agreed to solemnW by the 
two brothers and, given the will to honour it, the plan would have 
worked well. But the arrival of Khan-i Jahan Lodi, the jagirdar of 
Rapri, at the court upset the arrangement. He told Sultan Ibrahim 
and the amirs that the division of the empire was ill-advised, and that 
the sooner it was abrogated, the better it would be in the interest of 
the Afghans. Notwithstanding the political wisdom of Khan-i Jahan 
Lodi’s advice, it was Machiavellian in spirit and was a flagrant breach 
of trust. Ibrahim was quick to respond to Khan-i Jahan Lodi’s advice 
as it was in consonance with his own ambitions. 

Once the abrogation of the treaty was decided upon, ways and 
means were explored to undo it. It was suggested that action was 
necessary before Jalal Khan had established himself at Jaunpur. A 
farman was, therefore, sent to Jalal, couched in extremely polite and 
persuasive language, asking him to return quickly to the court as his 
advice was urgently needed on an important matter. Haibat KhaD 
Gurgandaz, a shrewd man with considerable plausibility and power 
of persuasion, was sent to allure him into the net. But before Haibat 
could reach his destination, reports of the conspiracy had reacdied 
Jalal. Cautioned in time, he refused to be the victim of the treacher¬ 
ous game of the nobles. Ibrahim then sent a deputatiem ccHisIsthig. 
of nobles like Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad {son of Shaikh 
Sa'id Farmuli), Malik Ismail (son of MaUk Alaud^n Jilwani) and 
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Qa^ HaiSiMuddin Hajib to undertake the mission in which Haibat 
^an had failed. This deputation also could not persuade Jalal Khan 
to visit Agra. Ibrahim men decided to take some positive action 
against Jalm and paralyse him before he had consolidated his position 
at Jaunpur. 

In order to alienate the nobles of Jalal from him and to win them 
over to his side, Ibrahim sent a number of farmans to them with big 
presents and promises of future rewards. Each farman was sent 
through a confidential oflScer. Some of the eminent maliks of Jalal 
Khan, who had thirty to forty thousand soldiers under their com¬ 
mands—^like Darya i^an Nuhani, hakim of the wilatfot of Bihar, Nasir 
Khan, jagirdar of Ghazipur, and Shaikhzada, the zabit of Awadh and 
Lucknow—deserted their master and joined Ibrahim. 

A second coronation was then celebrated bv Ibrahim on 15 Zil 
Hi] 923/29 December 1517. Jagirs, robes of honour, posts and 
assignments were bestowed on nobles and officers on this occasion. 
This second coronation was, in fact, a public declaration of the abro¬ 
gation of the earlier arrangement and of Ibrahim’s claim to have 
sovereign rights over the areas formerly assigned to Jalal. 

CONFLICT WITH JALAL 

Jalal could hardly accept this position, which was a" brazen-faced 
departure from the covenant arrived at between him and his brother. 
He started consolidating his position at Kalpi by increasing his mili¬ 
tary strength and by conciliating the local zamindars. He assumed 
the title of Sultan Jalaluddin and caused his name to be read in the 
Khutba and inscribed on the coins. As soon as he had stabilized his 
position, he marched towards Gwalior, where Azam Humayun Sarwani 
was besieging the fort and sent a message to him, saying: T regard 
you (Azam Humayun) as my father and mv uncle. You know that the 
fault is not mine. The treaty has been violated by Sultan Ibrahini... 
It is your duty, as an honest Musalman, to uphold and support the 
just cause.’l Azam Humayun was moved by this message and decided 
to join Jalal. It was agreed upon between them that they would first 
reduce the wiloyat of Jaunpur and clear it of all hostile nobles. So 
they attacked the governor of Awadh, Sa'id Khan, who fled towards 
Lucknow and wrote to Ibrahim about the attack. 

Ibrahim had to act now. As a safeguard against any emergency, 
he sent his imprisoned brothers—^Ismail Khan, Husain Khan and 
Shaikh Daulat Khan—to the Hansi fort, but provided all normal 
conveniences for them. On 24 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 he 

i Ni'ttlatullah, Tarikh-i Khan-4 Jahani, I, 236*^7. 
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reached Bhbngacn by fenced marches and planned td attach Katmn]. 
On the way he received a report that Azam Humayun Sarwani and his 
son, Fath Khan, had deserted Jalal Khan and were coming to join him. 
Ibrahim sent his distinguished nobles to receive them and bestowed 
on each of them a special robe of honour and a dagger studded with 
jewels. 

The zamindars of Jartoli, a dependency of Koil, who were 
notorious for their contumacious activities, rebelled at this time and 
killed Umar Khan (son of Sikandar Khan Sur) in an encounter. Malik 
Qasim, the governor of Sambhal, marched against them and killed 
their ringleader. The rebellion was crushed. 

Many nobles of Jaunpur, like Sa'id Khan and Shaikhzada Farmuli, 
abandoned Jalal and joined Ibrahim Lodi. This considerably streng¬ 
thened his position. A huge army led by eminent Afghan nobles, like 
Azam Humayun Sarwani, Azam Humayun Lodi and Nasir Khan 
Nuhani, was then sent to deal with Jalal, who was encamped at Kalpi 
at that time. But before this force could reach Kalpi, Jalal marched 
_ at the head of an army comprising of thirty thousand cavalry and a 
number of elephants for an attack on Agra. Ni'amat Khatun, the 
family of Qiitb Khan Lodi Imadul Mulk, Malik Badruddin Jilwani, 
and those connected with JalaFs haram were left in the fort of Kalpi. 
The army of Delhi besieged Kalpi and there was exchange of fire for 
some days. Eventual!}" the fort of Kalpi was reduced and the city 
was plundered. An enormous booty fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. 

Sultan Ibrahim sent an army under Malik Adam Kakar for the 
defence of Agra. When Jalal reached near Agra, he thought of 
ravaging the town in retaliation for the destruction of Kalpi by the 
forces of Ibrahim. Malik Adam Kakar handled the situation with tact 
and succeeded in delaying JalaKs onslaught against Agra. Then 
reinforcements arrived under Malik Ismail Jilwani, Kabir Khan Lodi 
and Bahadur Khan Nuhani. Malik Adam Kakar then decided upon 
firm action, but he preferred to make an overture for peace befewre 
adopting a tough line. He sent a message to Jalal saying that if he 
surrendered his chair, aftab-gir, nauhat, drums, sikka and other 
insignia (rf royalty and agreed to live as an ordinary malik, he would 
request Sultan Ibrahim to restore the jagir of Kalpi to him. Jalal 
agreed to these humiliating terms and surrendered these insignia to 
Malik Adam Kakar, who took them to Sultan Ibrahim at Etawah. 
Ibraliim spumed the offer and decided to march personally against 
Jalal and liquidate him. When Jalal heard about the intention of 
Ibrahim, he escaped to Gwalior and sought shelter with its raja. 
Ibrahim stayed at Agra for some time and set its affairs in order. He 
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sent Haibat Klian Curgandaz, Karimdad and Daulat Khan Inder for 
the protection of Delhi, appointed Shaiklizada Manjhu to the gover* 
norship {w'dayat) of Chanderi, and also summoned Sultan Muhammad, 
the maternal grandson of Sultan Nasiruddin Klialji of Malwa. 

Ibrahim then made up his mind to invade Gwalior and cl^stise 
Jalal. An army comprising of thirty thousand horsemen and three 
hundred and fifty elephants was sent to reduce Gwalior. Sultan 
Ibrahim, further, sent reinforcements to Gwalior under Bhikan Khan 
Lodi, Jalal Khan Lodi, Sulaiman Farmuli, Bahadur Khan Nuliani, 
Ismail, Malik Finiz Ikhwan, Bahadur Khan Sarwani, Khizr Khan Lodi, 
Khizr Khan Nuhani and Khan-i Jahan Lodi. As luck would have it, 
Raja Man of Gwalior died at this time. Azam Hmnayun Sarwani 
besieged the fort and succeeded in reducing it. Jalal first escaped to 
Malwa, but when he did not like the treatment meted to him by 
Mahmud Khalji, he turned to Kara Katanga. On the way he fell into 
the hands of the Bhils and the Gonds, who took him into custody 
and sent him to Sultan Ibrahim. He was interned in the fort of Hansi 
along with his other brothers, but was killed later, on the advice of 
some supporters of Ibrahim, 

nEL.\TIONS WITH HIS NOBLES 

Ibrahim could not maintain good relations with his nobles and 
maliks. His overbearing attitude alienated them and created a suspi¬ 
cion in their minds concerning his intentions. 

Miyan Bhu a was an old and eminent noble of the Lodi kingdom. 
He had been held in great respect by Sikandar Lodi and had acted 
as head of the judiciary. On account of old age, he could not perform 
his duties as efficiently as before. The Sultan threw him into prison 
and put him in die charge of Malik Adam Kakar. His duties—^his jagir 
as well as his honours—were transferred to his son. Miyan BhuVs 
deatli in prison created a deep resentment in his family and offended 
the old Mghan nobles also. 

Ibrahim gradually lost faith in his old nobles, and one by one he 
threw many of them into prison. Azam Humayun Sarwani, who was 
besieging the Gwalior fort and had nearly reduced it, was recalled to 
Agra all of a sudden and thrown into prison. When Azam Humayim's 
son, Islam Khan, came to know of this, he rose in rebellion at Kara- 
Manikpur. He took all the property of his father under his own control 
and did not permit Ahmad l&an to take charge of his jagir. Ahmad 
¥hm challenged him but was defeated. The Sultan thou^t (ff sending 
an army to chastise him. But at this time Azam Humayun Lodi and 
Sa'id i^n Lodi escaped to their fagirs in Lucknow. They started 
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correspondence with Islam Khan and planned joint action against die 
Sultan. Ibrahim sent a large army under Ahmad Khan (brother*of 
Azam Humayun Lodi), the sons of Husain Farmuli, Majlisoi Ali 
Shaikhzada Mahmud Farmuli, Ali Khan, All Khan>i Khanan Farmuli, 
Masnad-i A'li Bukhari Khan Farmuli, Dilawar Khan Sarang Khani, 
Qutb Khan (son of Ghazi Khan Buloti), Bhikan Khan Nuhani, Sikandar 
^an (son of Malik Adam Kakaf) and others to deal with Islam Khan 
and the recalcitrant nobles. But when this army reached near 
Bangarmau, Iqbal Khan, the khasa-khail of Azam Humayun Lodi, 
came out of an ambush with five thousand horsemen and some 
elephants, attacked the imperial forces and scattered them. 

The news of this defeat upset Ibrahim, and he declared that the 
nobles, who had come back defeated at the hands of the rebels, would 
remain condemned unless they redeemed tlieir honour by defeating 
the rebellious maliks headed by Islam Khan. He sent more forces to 
strengthen their ranks. The rebel army comprised of nearly forty 
thousand mounted men and five hundred elephants. But before these 
forces could come into clash. Shaikh Raju Bukhari, an eminent saint, 
intervened, and it was agreed that if Sultan Ibrahim set free Azam 
Humayun Samani, they would not persist in their opposition to him 
and would move to some other territory. Both the armies separated 
when this agreement was arrived at. But the Sultan did not ratify this 
agreement. He issued orders to Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of 
Bihar, Nasir Klian Nuhani and Shaikhzada Farmuli to march against 
the rebels and bring them to book. Consequently a sanguinary battle 
was fought and many soldiers were killed on both sides. Ultimately 
the imperial forces emerged victorious. Islam Khan was killed on the 
battle-field; Sa'id Khan Lodi was arrested by the servants of Darya 
Khan Nuhani. An enormous booty fell into the hands of the forces of 
Delhi. The Sultan rejoiced at this victory and distributed considerable 
money in alms and charity. It was a major victory against the nobles. 

It was at this time that Azam Humayun Sarwani and Miyan Bhu’a 
died in prison; and Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of Bihar, and the 
amir-ul umara Khan-i Jahan Lodi and Husain Farmuli rose in rebellitm. 
Husain Farmuli, the governor of Chanderi, was assassinated at the 
instigation of the Sultan. This further antagonized the amirs, because 
they realized that the Sultan was bent upon liquidating them by 
every means. 

Darya Khan Nuhani died soon afterwards and his son, Bahadur 
Khan, became the rallying point of all rebels. Bahadur Khan incited 
rebdlious tendencies on a large scale in Bihar and nearly a hundred, 
thousand horsemen gathered round him. He assumed independ^ce 
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and proclaimed himself as Sultan Muhammad. The Khutha was read 
and coins were issued in his name. After being defeated by the 
army of Sultan Ibrahim, Nasir Khan Nuhani, the governor of Ghazi- 
piur, also joined Bahadur Khan of Bihar. Thus the position of Bahadur 
was further stabilized. Ibrahim sent a huge force to deal with him., 

The Sultan had excited the suspicions of his nobles and they had 
no alternative but to rebel in self-protection. A son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of Lahore, who happened to visit Ibrahim at this 
time, was alarmed to find that the Sultan was contemplating action 
against all the distinguished nobles of the kingdom. Afraid of being 
dirown into prison, he escaped to his father and reported the situation 
to him. Dauiat Khan started organizing a movement against Ibrahim 
and obtained the cooperation of all the nobles and jagirdars of the 
Punjab. 

INVITATION TO BABUR AND THE BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Disgusted with Ibrahim, the nobles of the Punjab wrote letters 
to Babur in Kabul and invited him to invade Inaia. Alam Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Lodi, personally went to Kabul for this purpose. 
Babur sent some of his nobles with Alam Khan in order to assess the 
situation. These nobles conquered Sialkot, Lahore and many other 
areas and reported the situation to Babur, who started for the conquest 
of India on 1 Rabi I 932/16 December 1525. When Alam Khan 
reached Lahore, he insisted that since the Mughals had come at his 
invitation, they were to assign Delhi to him after conquering it. Alam 
Khan and the Mughals disagreed, and Alam Khan marched with an 
army of forty thousand mounted men to Delhi and besieged the city. 
When Ibrahim heard about this, he moved from Agra at the head of 
an army consisting of eighty thousand soldiers. Alam Khan left the 
siege of Delhi and prepared to give battle to Ibrahim. He made a 
surprise attack at night and dispersed the forces of Ibrahim. But 
Ibrahim, who had stayed out of me camp with a body of five or six 
thousand soldiers, mounted an attack on the forces of Alam Khan in 
the morning. Alam Khan was defeated and fled away. Many of his 
men were killed. 

In the meantime Babur had readied Lahore. Daulat Khan and 
Ghazi Khan did not stick to Iheir pledges and went over to Milwat. 
Mir Khalifa persuaded Alam Khan to join him. He was received well 
by Babur. Later Daulat Khan and Dilawar Khan also joined. After 
occupying Lahore, Babur proceeded to Sunam and Samana and sent 
Tarm Beg towards Delhi as an advance-guard at the head of four 
thousand h<^men. Ibrahini sent Daud Khan with ten thousand 
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hcH’semen and some elephants to challen|e Tardi Beg, who made a 
surprise ni^t assault on the army of Da ud Khan. Many of Da ucfs 
men were Killed and Da"ud Khan himself was arrested. 

When Ibrahim received the news of Daud Khans defeat, he 
decided to march in person. An army of one lakh mounted soldiers 
and five thousand elephants, besides a large number of infantry, fire> 
arms, etc., marched under him. Babur’s army of effectives comprised 
of about 8,000 soldiers. lie soon realized that the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Lodi forces could be rendered ineffective 
only by fighting the battle at some strategic place and through an 
effective combination of cavalry and artillery. Babur successfully 
achieved both objects. Tlie forces of Ibrahim were lying just south 
of Panipat; the Mughal army could easily reach the town in two 
marches and use the houses and buildings of Panipat as a .shelter for 
its right wing.2 

Babur carefully planned the disposition of his forces. lie protected 
his weak front against superior numbers by employing some seven 
hundred waggons fastened together by ropes of raw hide. After 
every six or seven waggons there was a small breastwork, where 
mu.sketeers and artillery-men were stationed under the over-all super- 
vi.sion of two distinguished artilleiy officers—Ustad Ali and Mustafa. 
Having made all the.se preparations, Babur advanced two marches 
and reached the town of Panipat on 12 April 1520. The city protected 
his right wing. The left wing was protected by digging a ditch and 
constructing an abatis of felled trees. The centre was strengthened 
with a line of breastworks and waggons, but the line had gaps wide 
enough for fifty or a hundred horsemen to charge through abreast. 
‘The waggon-line*, remarks Rushbrook Williams, ‘was the stratagem 
of aggression rather than of defence; it was intended to hold the 
enemy along an extended front, so that his flanks might be open to 
attack. Certainly it provided shelter for the artillery-men and muske¬ 
teers, but it was in no sense of the word a laager or a fortress.*^ 

For about a week after 12 April the Mughal and Afghan forces 
stood on the field without starting the actual combat. On 19 April 
Babur made an abortive attempt to provoke an attack. A few days 
later, however, the conflict began. ‘Jammed together in a solid mass, 
Sultan Ibrahim’s men could neither advance nor retreat.’ The engage¬ 
ment began at about 6 a.m. and by midday the Afghan army was 
routed. Thousands of Afghan corpses, with the body of Ibrahim in 

2 Rushbrook Williams (An Empire Bttilder of the Wth CenUmj, 128-38) has given 
a very interesting and detailed account of the battle. 

3 md., ISO. 
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theit midst, covered the battle-field of Panipat. ‘No sultan of India 
except Sultan Ibrahim*, remarks Nimatullah, ‘has been killed on the 
battle-field.’4 The sultanat of Dellii, which had its birth on the battle¬ 
field of Tarain in 1192, breathed its last in 1526, a few miles away on 
the battle-field of Panipat. 


4 TaHkh-i Khan^ JaJtani, I, 259. 

Yadgar says (T(aikh-i Shahi, 98) that Babur was deeply moved when he saw 
Ibrahim amonj^ the dead. He picked up his head from the dust and got the body 
btaied udth great reqiect and ^tributed qand haJkoa (sweetmeats) to bless his loul. 



Chapter Eight 


THE SHARQI KINGDOM OF JAUNPUR 


FOUNDATION OF JAUNPUR 

In 760/1358-59 Fmuz Shah set out against Sultan Sikandar of Bengal. 
When he reached Zafarabad,! monsoon had set in; furdier advance 
had become impossible and he was obliged to stay there for about 
six months. One day he found that on the other side of the river 
Gumti there were some buildings, which a displaced prince of the 
Gaharwar clan of Ratgarh had built. It was a site extremely pleasing 
to the eye and Firuz decided to build a new city there. In 1359 the 
foundations of the new city were laid and it was named Firuzabad.2 
But the city was not destined to bear tliat name. One night Fii-uz 
saw Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq in a dream, probably suggesting 
that the city be named after him, and Firuz gave it the name 
Jaunpur.3 Thus Jaunpur, which became the seat of a great ruling 
house, was founded. It would, however, be too much to conclude 
that passing moods alone determined Firuz's decision to found a new 
city at the place. Geopolitical considerations also determined his 
choice; it was an excellent place, which could serve as a point (Tappui 
for his military operations in Bengal and Orissa. 

Firuz Shah took a keen interest in the construction of the new 
city. When he returned from Bengal in the following year, he halted 
at the new city which had by now been fairly developed. There were 
a few government houses, houses for supervising construction work as 
well as military barracks, etc. for organizing an expedition against 
Orissa. After his arrival at Delhi, Firuz sent some nobles to Jaunpur 
and granted ujlas to them in the vicinity. Soon after its foundation, 
Jaunpur became the administrative headquarters of the distiict, and 
Zafai'abad gradually lost its importance. 

MALIK SARWAR SULTANUS SHARQ (1394-99) 

The Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was founded by Malik Sarwar, a 
eunuch {khwafa sera) in the service of Sultan Firuz Shah Tu^iluq. 

1 On die right buik of the GumtL 

2 Afif. 148-49. 

8X^, 148-49. 
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Details about his early life are not available in contemporary records. 
Afif refers to him as the custodian of die royal jewellery;^ Muhammad 
Behamid Khani says he was shahna-i shahr under Firuz Shah.5 But 
these stray references are not helpful in fixing his exact position and 
status in the administration of Firuz Shah. But the way in which 
he played a leading role in die succession struggles, that folld\ved 
the death of Firuz Shah, shows that he was in a strategic position to 
play a fairly important part in the political movements of the time. 

Malik Sarwar continued to occupy the post of shahna-i shahr till 
the reign of Sultan Abu Bakr Shah.6 But his sympathies seem to have 
been with Muliammad Shah, Firuz’s younger son, to whom Firuz had 
handed over the charge of the entire administration during his own 
life-time with the title of Sultan.7 But under the pressure of his slaves, 
who disliked Muhammad Shall, Firuz Shah had deprived him of this 
honour and appointed his grandson, Tughluq Shah II, in his place.® 
However, Muliammad Shah continued to manoeuvre for the throne; 


and when he started for a second time to try conclusions with Abu 
Bakr Shah, Malik Sarwar gathered together an army of fifty thousand, 
won over some nobles and provincial governors and joined Sultan 
Muhammad Shah at Jalesar.t^ Muhammad Shah was so pleased with 
him that he conferred upon him the title of Khwaja-i Jahan and 
appointed him wazir.io But the second march of Muhammad Shah 
on Dellii also failed (791/1389); he was defeated at the battle of 
Kundliii and had to return to Jalesar with Malik Sarwar. 

Frustrated and disappointed, Sultan Muhammad Shah thought of 
seeking the help of Timur. He entrusted the eastern districts to 
to Malik Sarwar, conferred the title of Sultanus Sharq on himl2 and 
left Prince Humayun under his tutorship. But he had hardly set out 
for Samarqand when developments at Delhi attracted his attention; on 
receipt of a message from the Dellii amirs, he took the road to the 
great capital and ascended the throne on 19 Ramazan 792/31 August 
1390. Since the invitation had come from Mir Ilajib Sultani, Muham¬ 


mad Shah appointed him wazir and conferred upon him the title of 
Islam Khan. Malik Sarwar was made his naib;l® tliis must have been 


4 Ibid., 148-49. 

5 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Rotogiapli, 1. 410b. 

6 Tarikh-i Mubcardk Shahi, 146. 

7 Ibid., 138-39. 

8 Tdiaqat-i AVbari, I, 238. 

9 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 421, 422; Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146. 

10 Tarikh-i Mvdjarak SJudii, 146; Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 421b. 

11 Probably modern KandJa in the Saharanpur district. 

12 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 422a. 

13 TarikM Mubandt Shdhl, ISO. 
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a vezy uncomfoitable position for Malik Samar, thou^ he seems to 
have accepted it with temporary satisfaction. 

Muhammad Shah was at Jalcsar, building a fort under die name 
of Muhammadabad, when he received a report from Malik Sarwar 
that Islam Khan was conspiring against him and intended to proceed 
to Multan, Muhammad Shah rushed to Delhi, and without obtaining 
sufficient evidence against Islam Khan, executed him and rewarded 
Malik Sarwar by appointing him wazir (1392).tS It was in this manner 
that Malik Samar not only removed an inconvenient person from 
his own path but also got the post of wazir, which he iield till the 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shah. When Humayun Khan ascended 
the throne under the title of Sultan Alaiiddin Sikandar Shah (22 
January 1394), he recognized the ability of Malik Sarwar and entrusted 
to him the entire administration of the rapidly declining empire.!® 
When Sultan Sikandar died and the amirs and provincial governors 
refused to accept the accession of Mahmud, the youngest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, Malik Sarwar used his tact and diplomatic gifts 
in making matters smooth for him. It was in fact Sarwar’s support 
which enabled Mahmud to ascend the throne on 20 Jamadi I 796/ 
23 March 1394, after a struggle of fifteen days. In recognition of his 
meritorious services, Malik Sai’war was confirmed in the post of wazir. 

Soon aftemards Jaunpur and the region adjoining it showed signs 
of tumult, and Sultan Meuimud selected Malik Sarwar for setting right 
the affairs of the eastern districts. He was appointed governor of 
Jaunpur in Rajab 796/May 1394, and the title of Sultanus Sharq, 
which had been originally given to him b) Sultan Muhammad, was 
confirmed by Sultan Mahmud.!^ 

Malik Samar put his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, in charge of 
all affairs at Delhi and honoured him by culling him Malikus Sharq. 
He then mardicd to Jaunpur to deal with the recalcitrant elements. 
He crushed the rebels of Dahnau (in the Rae Bareli district), Etawah, 
Sandila (in Bara Bank! district), Kanauj, and Bahraich, and then 
proceeded towards Bihar and Tirhut, Maharaj liar Raj and Maharaj 
Kumar Gajraj of south Bihar, whose contumacious activities had been 
disturbing the peace of the whole area, were defeated and killed at 
the battle of Ghaughat. Maharaj Kumar Gajraj and Deva Raj fled 
away when they heard about the forces of Malik Sarwar. Malik 
Samar’s strong and energetic measures restored law and order in an 

' 14 Ibid., 152-53. 

15 Ibid., 153. 

16 Ibkl, 155. 

n Tarikh-i Muhammdi, ff, 422-26} 450-51 
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area which had long been a centre of lawless activities, contumacy 
and strife. 

Malik Sarwar then returned to Jaunpur and sent his adopted son, 
Malik Mubarak, from Jaunpur with instructions to deal with the 
recalcitrant Rai of Jajnagar. Mubarak successfully accomplished the 
task assigned to him and suppressed the Rai. 

Events in Delhi w'erc moving against Sultan Mahmud. Mallu 
Iqbal Klian was at the liclm of affaiis, and the Sultan was virtually 
under his dictation. Later, Timur’s invasion paralysed Mahmud and 
he fled from Delhi to find shelter with Zafar Khan of Gujarat. Then 
he moved to Dilawar Khan of Malwa. This gave an opportunity to 
Malik Sarwar; he declared his independence in Jaunpur, struck his 
coins and recited the Khuiha in his own name. 

Taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the country, Malik 
Sarwar started extending his territory. He conquered Koil (modem 
Aligarh), Sambhal (in Moradabad) and Rapri (in Mainpuri district). 
After a careful analysis of all available sources. Dr. M. M. Sayeed 
makes the following observation about the extent of his jurisdiction: 

‘All our sources agree that his boundary in the north started from 
Koil, including all the rich districts of what is today known as 
Uttar Pradesh, and stretched north-east to the district of Tirhut 
in North Bihar, and touched the bomidary of Nepal and the 
Himalayan tarai. On the west side, not only was the area with 
Kanauj as its centre, including the adjacent territory, under him, 
but also the city of Bhojpur,. the capital of Maharaj Har Raj and 
Maharaj Kumar Gajraj, and the territory up to the boundary of 
Ujjain. In other words, in addition to UP the territories of Ba^el 
Khand and Bundel Khand,‘including the Bhopal state, were also 
included in his kingdom. Tlie whole territory of North and South 
Bihar was also included, and the rais of Jajnagar and the miers 
of Bengal were his feudatories.T8 

Had circumstances favoured, tlie Sharqis would have established their 
hold over Dellii also. 

Malik Sarwar died suddenly in Rabi I 802/November 1399,i® after 
a brief reign of five years and six months. 

Malik Sarwar represented in his person the tact and efficiency of 
the great officers of the Tughluq sultans. His administrative talents 
coujded witli his grim political realism and military efficiency 
immensely raised his stature. His established law and order in areas 

18 The Sultanate of Jaunpur, thesis approved f(Mr the degree of Doct(»r aS Philoso¬ 
phy by the li<H)don University (Typesoript). 

19 Tar&h’i Mubarak ShaM, 159. 
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which were seedling with discontent and brou^t. the recalcitrant 
zamindars under submission. With him also begins that period of 
Jaunpur s glory, whidi has aptly been praised by many writers. He 
enlarged the ci^ of Jaunpur, constructed new buildings and renovated 
and repaired the old ones. He gave to Jaunpur the title of Darm 
Surur, and made it a centre of culture, where men of letters and poets, 
scholars and saints assembled and shed lustre on the capital. 

MUBARAK SHAH SHARQI (1399-1401) 

After the deadi of Mahk Sarwar, his adopted son, Malik Mubarak 
Qaranfal, was raised to the throne by the amirs and the maliks. 
According to Yahya Sirhindi, he was a nephew or cousin of Khizr 
Khan, die founder of the Saiyyid dynasty,20 but this statement con¬ 
tradicts the opinion of those scholars2i who ascribe a Negroid origin 
to Mubarak. 

Little is known about the early life of Mubarak Shah, but soon 
after his accession, he had to face an invasion from Delhi. Mallu 
Iqbal Klian, having overthrown Niisrat Shah, turned his attention to 
Jaunpur. In Jamadi I 803/January-February 1400 Mallu started for 
Jaunpur. When he reached the banks of the Ab-i Siyah (i.e. Kali Nadi), 
near Fatiali, the zamindars of the territory challenged and opposed 
him, but they were defeated and chased up to Etawah. Mallu Iqbal 
then approached Kanauj and encamped on the bank of the river 
Ganges. Mubarak proved equal to the occasion; he dashed aliead with 
a large army consisting of Rajputs, Afghans, Mughals and Tajiks22 
to prevent the advance of Mallu Iqbal and encamped on the other 
side of the Ganges. For two months the armies of Delhi and Jaunpur 
remained encamped on the opposite banks of tlie Ganges, but ulti¬ 
mately both of them gave up the campaign. 

Soon afterwards Sultan Mahmud Shall Tughluq returned to Delhi 
from Gujarat and Malwa, and along with Mallu Iqbal Khan he 
organized a campaign against Mubarak Shah. The Sharqi Sultan 
marched out to face the invaders but died suddenly on the way. 

IBRAHIM SHAH SHARQI (1401-40) 

Sultan Ibraliim, who succeeded Mubarak Sharqi on the throne 
of Jaunpur, was his younger brother. Numismatic evidence23 shows 
that he ascended die throne sometime in 803/1400-1. 

20 Ibid., 181-82. 

21 CaadMdge History of India, III, 250. 

22 Tabaqat-i AkboH, III, 274. 

23 S. Laiae-Poole, Catal&giue of Indian Coins hh the Briiidi Museim (Hie MuKatii- 
ntirian States), 94. 
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Witibin the year of his accession Ibrahim had tQ face the foint 
attack of Mallu Iqbal and Sultan Mahmud Shah. Both armies met near 
Kanauj and for a few days only skirmishes took place between them* 
Sultan Mahmud, being suspicious of the character and loyalty of 
Mallu Iqbal, secretly met Sultan Ibrahim but the latter treated 
him with contempt. Sultan Mahmud then marched towards Kanauj, 
turned out its Sharqi governor, Shahzada Path Khan Harvi, from the 
place and occupied the city. Mallu Iqbal found his position weak 
and returned to Delhi. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah consolidated his position at Kanauj, where 
his occupation was generally welcomed by tlie people. Mallu Iqbal’s 
attempt to overthrow him in 807/1404-5 failed, and Sultan Mahmud 
emerged all the more powerful from the contest. Sultan Ibrahim also 
made a bid to drive him away from Kanauj and besieged the fc»t. 
But he too failed and was obliged to make peace with Mahmud 
Tughluq.24 

The territory comprising the districts of Darbhanga, Muzaffai-pur, 
Champaran and a strip of Nepal terrain, known as Tirhut, was under 
a Hindu ruler, who used to send regular tribute to Jaunpur from the 
days of Malik Sarwar, who had subdued Rai Ganesvara in 1394. In 
1402 Ganesvara was killed by Malik Arsalan and the territory was 
occupied by him. Kirti Singh, the son and successor of Ganesvara, 
sought the help of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. The Sharqi Sultan prompt¬ 
ly responded and his army overthrew Malik Arsalan and killed him. 
Krti Singh’s accession, in which Sultan Ibrahim also participated, 
has been graphically described by Vidyapati Thakura in his Kirti 
Lata.^ Kirti Singh was succeeded by Shiv Singh, who seems to have 
broken his good relations with the Sharqi ruler. When Ibrahim was 
marching against Raja Ganesh (of Bengal), the activities of Shiv 
Singh forced him to attack and capture Tirhut, which thenceforward 
remained a vassal of the Sharqi kingdom. 

Ibrahim Shah Conquers Kanauj 

After the death of Mallu Iqbal Khan in November 1405, Sultan 
Mahmud left for Delhi at the invitation of the Delhi maliks and put 
Kanauj in charge of Malik Mahmud Tarmati. Sultan Ibrahim had not 
reconciled himself to the loss of Kanauj. This was an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity for him, and in Jamadi I 809/October-November 1406 he 
marched against Kanauj. Sultan Mahmud advanced to defend it from 
Delhi. The two armies encamped on the two sides of the Ganges and 

24 Tarikhri Muhammadi, 434b. 

25 XIrN Lata, ed. by Ram Babu Saksena, AQababad, 1029, 14-18. 
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retreat^ witibout achieving anytliing. But Ibrahim’s retreat had been 
deceptive. As soon as Mahmud reached Delhi and the contingents of 
his iqtadars had returned to their own territories, Ibrahim hastened to 
Kanauj and besieged the fort. Malik Mahmud Tarmati stood a siege 
for four months but then surrendered. Ibrahim appointed Ikhtiyar 
Khan as governor and garrisoned the fort.26 Ibrahim’s conquest of 
Kanauj considerably enhanced his prestige and emboldened him to 
attempt greater objectives. 

In Janiadi I 810/October 1^7 Sultan Ibraliim Sharqi marched 
against Delhi. Some nobles of Sultan Malimud, like Tatar Khan (son 
or Sarang Khan), Nusrat Khan, etc., deserted their master and joined 
Ibrahim. Sambhal and Baran were conquered on the way and assigned 
to Tatar Khan and Malik Marhaba respectively. But when the vic¬ 
torious army of Ibrahim had reached the banks of the Jumna, he heard 
about the march of Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat against Jaunpur. 
Ibrahim Shah beat a hasty retreat and returned to Jaunpur, while 
Sultan' Mahmud immediately moved forward to recover his lost 
possessions, Sambhal and Baran. Malik Marhaba committed suicide; 
Tatar Khan fled to Kanauj. 

Kingdom of Kalpi 

In the ravines of tlic Jumna, twenty-two miles from the town of 
Jalaun, there had sprung up the new but small state (masnad) of Kalpi. 
Hemmed in on all sides Tby the kingdoms of Dellii, Jaunpur and 
Malwa, Kalpi led a very precarious existence for the neighbouring 
kingdoms were anxious to grab it. 

In 1411 Qadir Shall (1411-32), the ruler of Kalpi, attacked Bhon- 
gaon and plundered the territory around it. Ibrahim watched these 
activities with concern, and in April 1414 decided to attack Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan had been unpopular with die people and this seemed to 
strengthen the position or Ibrahim; nevertheless, Ibrahim Shah gave 
up the siege and returned to Jaunpur. But this was only a feigned 
retreat. He appeared again and captured Mahoba and Ruth and 
assigned them to Jalal Khan, sou of Da’ud Klian, brother of Zahirud- 
din. Shahpur fell next, and then the Sharqi forces marched towards 
Iraj under the command of Malikus Snarq Maqbul. Muhammad 
Benamid Kliani, the author of Tarikhd Muhammadiy was governed of 
Iraj at this time. Iraj was conquered and a.ssigned to Jafar, smi of 
Daud. Ibrahim then joined Maqbul and marched towards the fort of 
Shaikhpur, where Qadir Khan challenged him. Ibrahim used naphdia 
engines and catapults and played havoc among the garrison of the 
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fort. The garrison appealed to Ibrahim's mercy, and when Qadir 
accepted the suzerainty of Ibrahim, he was allowed to rule over Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan, however, gave up his allegiance and strove to regain nis 
lost position. He sent Daulat Khan (son of Junaid Khan) to recapture 
Iraj from the Sharqi governor, Jafar. Jafar put up a strong de^ce, 
but a couple of years later Jafar was murdered and Iraj was conquered 
by the Kalpi ruler, whose capital was Mahmudabad.27 

Campaign Against Ganesli of Bengal 

In 1414 Ibrahim Sharqi was invited by Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, a 
distinguished Chishti saint who resided at Pandua and exercised great 
influence over the people. Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur had at this time 
established himself in Bengal and was oppressing the Muslims. The 
two Muslim rulers, Saifuddin Hamza Shah and Shamsuddin, were 
^ completely under his control. Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam wrote to 
Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani of Kuchchocha to persuade Ibrahim 
to march against Ganesh. Ibrahim moved out with a strong army and 
in the way captured Tirhut and chastised Raja Shiv Singh. Ganesh 
became nervous and approached Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam to intercede 
and secure peace for him. Tlie saint agreed to his request, provided 
his younger son accepted Islam and Ganesh made a definite commit¬ 
ment not to harass the Muslims. It was Ganesh's son Jadu, ^ribo later 
ascended the throne as Jalaluddin. Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur. 

. Qadir Shah’s harsh and cruel treatment of his people created dis¬ 
satisfaction and encouraged Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi to march against 
Mahmudabad in 831/1427. Qadir Shah sought the help of the Sultan 
of Delhi, Mubarak Shah, but at that time Mubarak was busy organiz¬ 
ing a campaign against Muhammad Khan, the governor of Bayana. 
But Muhammad &ian left for Jaunpur to seek the help of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi, and while Mubarak Shah was on his way, he heard 
about the march of the Sharqi ruler against him. According to Yahya 
Sirhindi, Mubarak postponed his campaign against Bayana and pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, whose forces had already 
occupied Bhongaon and were moving towards Badaun. An army was 
sent under Mukhtas Khan to attack the army of Delhi. Mubarak 
Shah crossed the Jumna and attacked Atrauli; Malikus Sharq Mah¬ 
mud Husain was sent to oppose Mukhtas Khan. Mukhtas, however, 
did not find his position strong enough and came back and joined 
Ibrahim. 

Sultan Ibrahim reached Burhanabad, near Efawah. Sultan Muba^ 
rak’s army also advanced and a battle took place in Jamadi I 831/ 

27 Muhatnmadi, f.452. 
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February>March 1427 near Mali Kotah. Ibrahim found his position 
weak and left for Rapri. Mubarak pursued him and at Chandwar 
skirmishes started between the two armies. Both armies suffered heavy 
losses without any result. Ibrahim returned to Jaiinpur and Mubarak 
came back to Delhi. 

Qadir Shah, ruler of Kalpi, died in 1432. The nobles ignored his 
eldest son, Zaghir Khan Azam Humayun, and placed his second son, 
Jalal Khan, on the throne. Zaghir turned to Ibrahim for help. Ibrahim 
received him well and gave him the title of Khan-i Jahan. 

Jalal, however, alienated both the amirs and die people; he was 
imprisoned and sent to Chanderi, which his uncle, Sultan Hoshang 
Shah of Malwa, had assigned to him as a jagir. The nobles then plac¬ 
ed Firuz Khan on the throne of Kalpi. 

Sultan Ibrahim now made up his mind to throw about his weight 
in favour of Zaghir Khan and besieged the city of Mahmudabad. When ^ 
Hoshang Shah came to know of these developments, he marched to¬ 
wards Mahmudabad. Ibrahim Sharqi raised the siege. Hoshang placed 
Jalal Khan on the throne and returned to Malwa.28 

Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, eager to do something for Zaghir, gave to 
him the fort of Shahpur, which some time back he had captured from 
the ruler of Kalpi. 

Jalal Khan failed to win die loyalty and co-operation of his nobles, 
who were disgusted at his repressive measures. Some of them went 
over to Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and sought his help. But at this juncture 
Hoshang Shall of Malwa again came to the help of Jalal Khan and 
attacked the Sharqi army. Nothing, however, came out of die battle; 
and both sides being tired of it, Hoshang left for Malwa and Ibrahim 
for Jaunpur. But the nobles of die court of Kalpi, who had been living 
as refugees under the Sharqi ruler, prevailed upon Ibrahim to attack 
the city of Mahmudabad again. This time matters went against Jalal 
Khan, who fled away towards Bhandir. Ibrahim occupied Mmimudabad 
and entrusted it to Zaghir Khan.29 
Muhammad Behamid Khani has referred to Ibrahim's invasion of* 
Bengal in 839/1435, but no details are supplied by him except the fact 
that die Sharqi Sultan besieged the Ikdala fort.30 

In 1437 Ibrahim Sharqi marched against Muhammad Shah of 
Delhi. The authors of the Rauzatut Tahirin and the Jaunpur Namah 
refer to this campaign, whidi has been either ignored or casually 
treated by other &roniclers. Ibrahim laid siege to the city of Delhi 
and captured some parganas in the nei^bouihood. Sultan Muham- 

28 Ibid., K. 456-87. 

29 Ibid, ff. 458-59. 

30 Ibid., f. 427. 
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mad found his position weak and sued for peace. A matrimonial 
alliance was also arranged and Ibrahim’s son, Mahmud Khan, married 
Sultan Muhammad ShSb s daughter, Bibi Raji. 

The date of Sultan Ibrahim’s death is controversial. Muhammad 
Behamid Khani says that he ruled for a period of forfy years.^i this 
means that his death occurred in 844/14^. This is confirmed to some 
extent by numismatic evidence. The latest coins of his reign so far 
discovered belong to the year 844/1440.32 

MAHMUD SHAH SHARQI (1440-57) 

Mahmud Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, ascended 
the throne in 844/1440 with the title Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

Within a couple of years after his accession he organized an attadc 
on Bengal. Our earliest authority for this invasion is Abdur Razzaq, 
author of the Matlaus Sadain. According to him the ruler of Bengal, 
Sultan Shamsuddin, found his position weak and appealed to Shah 
Rukh of Herat for help. Shah Rukh sent a message through Shaikhul 
Islam Karimuddin Abul Mukarram Jami exhorting the Sharqi Sultan 
to refrain from attacking Bengal. In case the ruler paid no heed to this 
request, he was threatened with an invasion of his own kingdom. The 
message had the desired effect and Sultan Mahmud gave up the cem- 
templated invasion 33 The reasons for the invasion or Bengal contem¬ 
plated by Mahmud Sharqi are not given; also it would have been 
impossible for Shah Rukh to attack Jaunpur. 

Conflict with Kalpi^^ 

In 847/1443 Sultan Mahmud Sharqi heard about the devastation 
wrought by Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Khan) of Kalpi in Shahpur. 
Since Nasir Khan had an alliance with Sultan Mahmud Khalji of 
Malwa, the Sharqi Sultan reported the matter to him and complained 
about the activities of Nasir Khan. The ruler of Malwa honoured the 
messenger of the Sharqi ruler, concurred with his approach in the 
matter but politely refused to send his army as ‘it was Dusy punishing 
the rebels of Mewat’. Thus satisfied that the ruler of Malwa would 
not come to the help of Nasir Khan and in reciprocation of his gesture 
of good will, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi sent 29 elephants as a present 
to him. 

31 Ihid., f. 427a. 

32 S. Lane-Foole, CcAohpie of IncUm Coins in the British Museum (The 
Muhammadan States), London, 1885. 

33 Math’us Sa‘dain, edited by M. Shafi, Lahore, 1942, U, 782-83. 

34 Details are supplied by Nizamuddin {Tahaqm-i AJAcurl, III, 279 et seq), 
RizquUah Mushtaqi {Waqktt ff. 229-230), Foidita (H, 593) and Nunil Haqq’' 
(Zuhdbtut Tatvari^, f. 374 et seq). 
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Unable to put up any defence against the Sharqi forces, Nasir Khan 
abandoned Mahmudabad and fled to Chanderi, made an appeal to 
the mercy of the ruler of Malwa and professed to l>e a vassal of his 
kingdom. The.Khalji ruler of Malwa sent a message to the Sharqi 
Sultan to restore the displaced prince as he had promised to behave 
well. Matters began to move quick|)% and the appeals of Nasir Khan 
ultimately obliged the Khalji Sultan to march towards Mahmudabad 
at the head of a huge army on 3 Sha ban 848/8 January 1444. 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi marched to deal with him; the jagirdar erf Iraj, 
Mubarak Khan, joined Mahmud Sharqi. 

On the banks of the Jumna an indecisive battle was fought, which 
was followed by another encounter between the rival forces near 
the village of Ruth, in which tlie Sharqis suffered a defeat. A third 
encounter took place in the same vicinit)’ and resulted in enormous 
losses to both sides. Tlie Sharqi Sultan sought the intercession of 
Shaikhul Islam Shaildi Jailadah, who was held in high esteem by 
Mahmud Klialji also, to bring hostilities to an end; he also sent 
a verbal message to Nasir Khan offering to deliver Ruth immediatelv 
and the town of Iraj along with all other territories of Kalpi, which 
had come under the control of the Sharais, four months after the 
departure of the Khalji Sultan. Nasir Khan was agreeable to the 
offer but the Khalji ruler insisted on the immediate surrender of 
Kalpi. But ultimately the Khalji ruler also consented to this arrange¬ 
ment and returned to Malwa. 

Mahmud Sharqi was soon afterwards called upon to deal with the 
recalcitrant elements of Chunar. He suppressed the rebels with an 
iron hand and ravaged the territory to strike awe and terror into the 
hearts of the people. He garrisoned the area and returned to the 
capital 

Relations with Delhi 

Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was keenly interested in Delhi affairs and 
politics for the ruler of Delhi, Alauddin Alam Shah (1445-78), was 
his wife’s brother. The ambitious manipulations of the Delhi nobles 
had reduced Alauddin to a mere symbol. Hamid Khan had obtained 
virtual control of the capital and Alauddin had to seek shelter in 
Badaun. Ultimately Alauddin invited Bahlul Lodi from Sirhind and 
Bahlul assumed the royal authority. Mahmud Sharqi’s wife prevailed 
upon her husband to attack Delhi to dislodge Bahlul. Some of the 
nobles of Sultan Alauddin also came to Jaunpur and persuaded him 
to attack Delhi.36 

^ 05 Tab(Ufat4 AJAari, m. 289; Ferishta, H, 598. 

86 lYtUrin, £. 607b. 
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In 856/1452 the Sharqi Sultan marched at the head of an army 
consisting of 170,000 soldiers and 1,400 war-elephants and besieged 
the city of Delhi. Bibi Mato, wife of Sultan Shah Lodi and the mother- 
in-law of Bahlul, thou^t of a stratagem as the force in the fort at 
that time was not sufficient to meet the enemy. She ordered her women 
to put on male dress and stationed them on the parapets of the fort. 
The Afghan archers started shooting arrows at the besieging army 
but were ultimately forced to lay down arms. Saiyyid Shamsuddin, a 
noble of Delhi, brought the keys of the fort and handed them over 
to Darya Khan Lodi, the commander of the Sharqi forces. It was 
also decided tliat the Afghan force inside the fort would immediately 
vacate. Saiyyid Shamsuddin, however, thought out a plan to save 
the situation. He appealed in private to the racial loyalty of Darya 
Khan Lodi and requested him not to dishonour the Afghan women 
and children, who were inside the fort. The appeal touched the most 
sensitive cords in Darya Khan’s heart and he was thus cleverly won 
over by Saiyyid Shamsuddin to his side. Darya Khan took the keys 
of the fort to Mahmud Sharqi, and told him that though the keys 
of the fort had been received, yet Bahlul was on his way to Delhi 
with a large army under his command. If the Sultan won the battle 
against him, not only the city of Delhi but the empire of Delhi would 
be at his feet. Sultan Mahmud fell into the trap so cleverly laid for 
him by Darya Khan Lodi.37 

In the meantime Bahlul marched with a large army, enlisted the 
support of many Afghan nobles and reached Narela some 17 miles 
from Delhi. The Sharqi Sultan despatched 30,000 cavalry and 30 
elephants under Darya Khan Lodi and Fath Khan Harvi to deal 
with Bahlul. In the battle that followed at Narela, Fath Khan Harvi, 
the commander of the Sharqi forces, was forced to withdraw as his 
elephant was seriously injured by Qutb Khan Lodi. As soon as he 
had withdrawn from the battle, Qutb Khan Lodi approadhed Darya 
Khan Lodi and appealed to his racial sentiments to save the Af^an 
women. Darya Khan was so moved that he deserted the Sharqi army. 
As was inevitable, utter confusion prevailed in the Sharqi ranks. Fath 
Khan Harvi, who had been taken prisoner, was later Beheaded by 
Rai Karan of Khor, whose brother, Rai Pithaura, had been killed by 
him. Fath Khan's head was brought before Bahlul.38 When Mahmud 
Sharqi was informed about the disaster of Narela and the death of 
Fath Khan, he effected a retreat to Jaunpur. 

Ujjain had accepted the suzerainty of Jaunpur during the reign 

87 Waqbt-i Mutiklaqi. 

88 Tarikh-i Da’uA, n. 15j Woqkt-i Mw^qi, 8; Tahaqat-t Akhart, I, 802. 
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of Sultanus Sharq Malik Sarwar. The atmosphere of Ujjain uiider 
Ishwar Singh forced Mahmud Sharqi to send a force in 1454 to 
conquer Ujjain. Ishwar Singh fled and the Sharqi forces captured 
Dawa, the capital of Ujjain.. 

The ignominious retreat of the Sharqi forces from Delhi and the 
death and desertion of its outstanding military leaders—^Fath Khan 
and Darya Khan Lodi—emboldened Bahlul to consolidate his position, 
regardless the interests of the Sharqi ruler. When Bahlul’s dfleers 
reached Etawah and the Sharqi governor was expelled from there 
in 1455, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi made up his mind to check and 
challenge the Lodi advance. The two forces met at Etawah, but peace 
was concluded through the intercession of Qutb Khan Lodi and Rai 
Pratap. It was agreed that Bahlul would return the seven elephants 
he had captured at Narela, and that the territories under the control 
of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and Mubarak Shah of Delhi would form 
the basis of the territorial adjustments between the Sharqis and the 
rulers of Delhi. Further it was agreed that Shamsabad would be 
returned to Bahlul after the monsoons.39 

This treaty proved short-lived and hostilities started again in 861/ 
14^-7. When Bahlul demanded the vacation of Shamsabad by the 
Sharqi governor, Jauna Khan, he delayed and hesitated. Thereupon 
Bahlul expelled him and handed over the fort to Rai Karan Jauna 
appealed to Jaunpur for help and Sultan Mahmud quickly marched to 
Shamsabad and attacked Rai Karan. Darya Khan Lodi and Qutb Khan 
Lodi made night attacks upon the Sharqi camp; Qutb Khan Lodi fell 
from his horse and was captured. Bahlul was deeply shocked at the 
arrest of his cousin and wife's brother. After posting Jalal Khan and 
Prince Sikandar to support Rai Karan, Bahlul proceeded to deal with 
Sultan Mahmud. But at this time Sultan Mahmud fell suddenly ill and 
died in 862/1457. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH SHARQI 

On Sultan Mahmud Sharqi s death, his queen, Bibi Raji, raised his 
eldest son, Bhikan Khan, to the throne with the approval of the 
nobles. Bhikan assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Sharqi. One 
of the interesting anomalies of the Sharqi administration was that 
during his life-time—^two years before his death—^the deceased ruler 
(Mahmud Shdi) had issued coins in the name of his son.4i 

39 Ni'matullah, TarikhH Kkm-i JaJmnt; Tabaq(H-i Akhari, I, 302-3. 

40 Tabaqat-i Akbart, 3(^-3. 

41 Nelson Wright, Catd&gjue of the Coins in the Indian Mitsetm, Oxford 1907, II, 

207; S. Lane-Poole, Cateiogue of the In^an Coins in the Britidi {The 

Muhamntadan 'States), London, 1885, 102-3. 
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The first problem which confronted Sultan Muhammad imme> 
diately on his accession was the conflict with Bahlul. Realizing the 
basic weakness of his position, he preferred to patch up differences. 
Bahlul was to retain all areas already under his control and Sultan 
Muhammad was to keep control over his fathers territories. 

The next problem before Muhammad Shah Sharqi was that of 
his brothers, whom he suspected of rebellious intentions. He im¬ 
prisoned Hasan Khan and Qutb Khan Lodi and put some nobles 
to death. But the problems of Muhammad Shah were far from being 
solved. Apart from the fact that his harsh treatment of the nobles 
and his orothers created widespread discontent, Bahlul marched 
again to Jaunpur. Bahlul’s wife. Shams Khatun, who was a sister of 
(^tb Khan Lodi, sent him a message to the effect that so long as 
Qutb Khan remained in the prison of Sultan Muhammad, sleep and 
repose should be unlawful for him.’^ In consequence of this message 
Bwlul did not keep his plighted word and turned from Dankaiir 
to Jaunpur. Sultan Muhammad did not hesitate to take up the 
challenge this time. He expelled Rai Karan from Shamsabad and 
appointed Jauna Khan again. Rai Pratap of Etawah joined the side 
of Sultan Muhammad. The two armies came face to face near 
Sarsuti.^3 Sultan Muhammad found his position weak and thought 
that this was due to the non-cooperation of his nobles. He sent an 
order to the kotwal of Jaunpur to put to death his brother, Hasan 
Khan, along with Qutb Khan Lodi. The kotwal replied tliat due to 
his mother, Bibi Raji, it was not possible to carry out the royal orders. 
Sultan Muhammad deceitfully removed Bibi Raji from Juunpiu and 
had Hasan Khan executed. 

Sultan Muhammad’s ruthless behaviour excited the fury and 
suspicions of his other brothers—^Husain Khan and Jalal Khan—and 
created unrest among the nobles. Husain Khan and Jalal Khan 
thou^t of a stratagem for saving themselves. They spread the 
rumour that Bahlul was contemplating a night-attack and thus 
induced Muhammad Shah to put three thousand horsemen and one 
thousand elephants at their disposal. This army encamped on the 
bank of Jhima,^^ a small tributary of the Jumna. Since Jalal Khan 
had been left behind, Husain Khan called him to his camp. Bahlul 
came to know of this and sent an army against them. Husain Khan and 
Sultan Shah (a Sharqi noble) turned towards Kanauj to be in a safe 
place, but Jalal Khan, not knowing of this, proceeded towards Jhima, 

42 Tehaqat4 Akbani, I, 304; Nfmatullah, Tartkh-i Khan4 

43 It may be Sinaganj town on the bank of the river Sina, in Elnwah district. 

44 It joins the Jumna near Shididra after passing thtous^ the Bulandshahr and 
Aligarh districts. 
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which the Lodi forces had already occupied. He .went to the Lodi 
camp under the impression that it was the camp of his brother, Husain 
Khan, and was immediately taken into custooy.^ 

Sultan Muhammad became'nervous at this development and started 
for Kanauj. Bahlul chased the retreating army and plundered it. 

In the meantime Bibi Raji had decided, in consultation with the 
nobles, to place Husain Khan on the throne. It was further decided 
to do away with Sultan Muhammad, who was encamping at the Rajgir 
ford, three miles south-east of Kanauj on the banks of the Kali Nadi. 
As soon as this new Sharqi army approached the camp of Sultan 
Muhammad, his nobles and oflBcers, who were disgusted with his 
cruelty and harshness, deserted him and joined the army of Husain 
Khan. Sultan Muhammad became panicky and hid himself in a garden. 
When chased by Husain’s soldiers, he took out his bow and arrow and 
started shooting at his pursuers. But to his great misfortune, Bibi Raji 
had already bribed his body-guard to make his arrows harmless by 
removing their iron-points. Sultan Muhammad was a good shot but 
this made him helpless. He, however, took out his sword and killed 
several soldiers before he himself fell dead, when an arrow pierced his 
neck. He was buried at Dalmau, in the district of Rac Bareli. Husain 
Shah built a mausoleum over his grave. 

HUSAIN SHAH SHARQI (1458-1505) 

Husain found the field clear for him after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, but Bahlul was still there. Husain Shah decided 
to make peace with him and both agreed on a four-year truce. He 
marched from Kanauj to Jaunpur and sent an advance-message to 
Jaunpur for bringing Qutb Khan Lodi with honour. Husain sent 
Qutb Khan to B^lul, who in return sent Prince Jalal to Jaunpur. 

Husain Shah’s first concern after his return to Jaunpur was to 
establish peaceful conditions. He punished the nobles who were 
involved in the murder of Prince Hasan.46 

Orissa had become a feudatory area of Jaunpur during the time 
of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi. Later, however, its ruler had stopped 
paying tribute. Having reorganized his army to deal with all recal¬ 
citrant elements, Husain Shah chastised the rais of Tirhut and 
realized the revenues due from them and then proceeded towards 
Orissa. The ruler of Orissa, Rai Kapilendra Deva (1435-67), sub¬ 
mitted and presented Airty elephants and one hundred horses to 

43 Akbart, I, 305; Tatikh-i Khan-t Jahani. 

46 TaHkh-i Ferlshta, II, 601. 
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the Sharqi ruler.-*7 Sultan Husain returned to his capital victorious 
and elated at his achievement. 

In 870/1465 Sultan Husain Sharqi rebuilt and repaired the fort 
of Banaras 48 which had a great strategic importance. He garilsoned 
the fort also. 

In 871/1466-67 the Sultan sent an army against Raja Man Singh 
of Gwalior. Unable to stand a long siege, the Raja submitted and 
recognized the suzerainty of Jaunpur.49 

A truce for four years had been arranged between Bahlul and 
Sultan Husain Sharqi. During this period Husain considerably 
increased his military strength and gained great self-confidencc and 
reputation by his successful campaigns against Orissa and Gwalior. 
The only other power which the Sharqis looked upon as a rival to 
their own authority was that of the sultan of Delhi. 

In 1468, when Bahlul was on his way to Multan to quell certain 
disturbances, Husain Sharqi planned to attack his ciipital. Though 
the Sharqi Sultan’s own imperialistic instincts were sufficient to goad 
him to action against Bahlul, the expulsion of Jauna Khan, the Sharqi 
governor of Shamsabad, by Bahlul had provided him with a moral 
justification, if any was necessary, for an attack on Delhi. 

As Husain Sharqi marched towards Delhi, some of the Afghan 
amirs, like Ahmad Klian Mewuti and Rustam Khan, governor of 
Koil, deserted Bahlul and joined him. Bahlul turned back to face the 
invader and the two armies met at Chandwar. The battle lasted nearly 
a week without any decisive results. Again a truce for three years was 
agreed upon by tlie combatants and the Sharqi ruler had to return 
to his capital. 

On his return from his first inconclusive campaign against Delhi, 
Husain Sharqi turned his attention to increasing his military strength. 
He sought the help of his vassal chiefs and zamindars to increase his 
military resoinces; an artillery {top kfiana) was also organized. 
Attempts were further made to win over some allies and find some 
supporters. The governor of Bayana, Ahmad Khan Jilwani, joined him 
and recited the Khutba in his name at Bayana. The Sultan won the 
good will and alliance of Alnnad Khan of Mewat also. 

Hating thus consolidated his position, the Sharqi Sultan made 
preparations for his second attack on Delhi. Malik Shams, a dis- 
finished noble, advised him to postpone the campaign by a year 
ana to try in the meantime to win further support from the peqple 

47 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 284; Ferishta, II, 601. 

48 Akbati, III, 284. Ferishta, II, 601-2; he gives the date of this repair 

as m/im-m. 

40 TabaqatA Akb 0 i, m, 284. 
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and intensify his preparations along the border. But Sultan Husain s 
wife, Bibi Khunza, md not a^ee with this suggestion and urged 
her husband to seize without dmy the throne of her father, Alauddin 
Alam Shah. So in 1469 Sultan Husain Sharqi marched against Delhi 
at the head of an army comprising of 14i),000 cavalry and 1,400 

war-elephants.50 

Bahlul realized the gravity of the situation and sought the alliance 
and support of a powerful potentate—^the Khalji ruler of Malwa, 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji—^to deal with the powerful Sharqi army. As a 
political bargain, Bahlul offered the fort of Bayana wira its depen¬ 
dencies to the ibialji ruler. But before the terms of this agreement 
could be implemented or acted upon, Sultan Mahmud Khalji died (3 
May 1469) and Bahlul was left to deal with the Sharqis on his own 
resources. 

Capturing important towns that stood in die way, like Koil and 
Bulandshahr, Husain reached the Jumna and encamped on its eastern 
bank. Bahlul encamped on the opposite bank with an army of 18,000 
horsemen only. The Jumna lay between the armies of Delhi and 
Jaunpur, and prevented a headlong clash between them. Husain started 
sending his troops to the neighbouring areas in order to plunder; 
Bahlul took advantage of this and ordered his army to cross the Jumna 
at midday. This unexpected attack created a panic in the Sharqi army 
and Husain was forced to take to flight, leaving behind his haram, 
including the Malika-i Jahan, Bibi Khuiiza. Malik Shams was killed. 
Bahlul treated Husain's haram with consideration and sent Bibi 
Khunza and Malik Shams's head to Sultan Husain. Uiis was the 
disastrous result of Sultan Husain s second invasion of Delhi. 

Husain Sharqi was a man of persistent and dogged tenacity and 
was not prepared to give up his ambition of conquering Delhi. In 
1471 for the third time he led an army consisting of one laJdi of 
horsemen and a thousand elephants against Delhi. Bahlul came out 
to oppose him, but before the actual combat began he sent a polite 
message to Husain Sharqi to pardon his faults* and to leave him 
alone as some day he mi^t be of help to him.51 This had no dS^ect 
on the ambitious Husain. The two armies fought at Bhatwara, a 
village in Bulandshahr district. Ultimately Khan-i Jahan Lodi Inter¬ 
vened, peace was arranged and Husain returned to Etawah. 

Undeterred by the losses he had suffered and keen on conquering 
Delhi, Husain marched against it for the fourth time. In the engage- 

50 Teibaqat-i Ahhari, II, 285j F^sbta, 11, 602. The author of Afsana4 Shofew, 

however, says that the army comprised 100,000 horseslen and 500 The 

figures given by our historians are obviously inflated. 

51 TidjaqatH AJdjortt III, 286; Ferlshta, U, 602. 
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ment that took place at Sikhara, twenty-five miles from Delhi, Husain 
was prevented By rain from realizing his ambition and had to return 
to Etawah after concluding a peace treaty witli Bahlul. 

In 1478 Sultan Alauddin Alam Shah died at Badaun. Husain went 
to Badaun to offer condolences on the death of his father-in-law but 
decided to occupy the place. He expelled Mubarak Khan (son of 
Tatar Klian) from Sambhal and occupied it also. 

Having annexed Badaun and Sambhal to his kingdom, Husain 
proceeded against Dellii for the fifth time and encamped on the bank 
of the Jumna, near the ford of Kachh in Sambhal sarkar, in February- 
March 1478. Bahlul hiurried from Delhi. The battle went in favour 
of Husain Sharqi and Bahlul’s forces were outnumbered and out¬ 
manoeuvred. But Husain was not destined to reap the fruits of a 
hard-won victory. The deceitful planning of Qutb !iOian Lodi turned 
the tables against him. Qutb sent a message to Husain and, referring 
to the affection of his mother, Bibi Raji, for himself, persuaded him 
to leave Delhi unmolested. Husain agreed to a peace-treaty with 
Bahlul according to which the territory east of the Ganges was to 
belong to Husain and the teiTitor\' to the west of it was to be ruled by 
Bahlul.52 

Sultan Husain, who had broken one peace-pledge after another and 
one truce after another, had to face the serious consequences of his 
enemy’s breaking his word of honour this time. One night Husain held 
a convivial party in an extremely colourful background. Qutb Khan, 
who was present, praised the party but suggested that it would become 
all the more romantic if ananged in the more pleasant surroundings 
on the bank of the river. Husain approved of the suggestion and the 
venue was changed to the river-bank. At this time Bahlul’s army made 
a sudden and surprise attack on Husain’s party. Husain’s victory 
turned into a complete rout. His seasoned war-veterans were made 
prisoners; his baggage, stores and treasures were seized. Bahlul 
chased Husain also but he escaped somehow. His wife, Bibi 
Khunza, was again taken into custody. Bahlul did not loose time in 
establishing his hold over Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Shamsabad, Marahra 
and Jalali. He also pursued Husain closely. Driven to extremes, 
Husain turned round and gave battle to Bahlul at Rajhohar, a village 
some sixteen miles from Farmkhabad. Husain fought boldly and 
Bahlul was obliged to conclude peace. It was agreed that both rulers 
would keep to their old boundaries.53 

Sultan Husain Sharqi was not the man to rest on his oars or to 

52 Tabaqot-i AJd?ari, I, 309; Feiishta, 1, 325; Badauni 1, 309; Tarikh-i Khan-i 
Jahtmi. 

53 Tchaqat-i AfcSaH, I, 31<^ Tor^M Khm^i JahanL 
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stick to his plighted word, la 885/1480>81, instigated by his wife, he 
mardied for the sixth time against Delhi. The Delhi army interested 
him at Sonhar^^ and inflicted a heavy defeat on him. Bahlul plundered 
his equipment, treasures, stores, etc. Husain retired to Hapri; Bahlul 
stayed at Dhupamau.^ 

Neither Husain nor Bahlul had yet been satisfied fully with the 
results of the battle. Another engagement took place in 1482 at Sirsa, 
near Rapri, and the Sharqi Sultan, effectively defeated, had to fly 
away from the field. While crossing the Jumna, some members of his 
family were drowned. Reduced to extremes, Husain sought the help 
of his vassal chief, the Raja of Gwalior. The area was infested with 
robbers and bandits and, at Hatiyakant,®^ tlie Bhadauryas—^a band of 
free-booters—plundered his camp. Raja Kirat Singh offered a tribute 
of several lakhs to him and supplied horses, equipment, etc. Husain 
encamped at Rangam on the Ganges, and Bahlul proceeded there to 
deal with him. Skirmishes went on for several months without result 
as the Ganges flowed between the two armies. With the help of Raja 
Tilok Chand, the governor of Baksar (in the pargana Dauudia Klicra, 
Tirwa Tehsil of Unao district), Bahlul succeeded in fording the river 
and Husain was forced to retire to Bhattah (Rewa).57 He was, how¬ 
ever, pursued by Bahlul, and instead of proceeding to Jaunpur, he 
went to Kanauj. Bahlul chased him furdier and a battle was fought 
on the banks of the Kali Nadi (Rahib) in 886-87/1481-82, in which 
Husain suffered a defeat. His wife, Bibi Khunza, was taken into 
custody by Balilul but she succeeded in securing her release. 

BAHLUL CAPTURES JAUNPUR 

Bahlul pushed ahead with his victorious forces, captured Jaunpur 
in 888/1483-84, and issued his coins from tliere.58 Militaiy outposts 
were stationed in and around Jaunpur, and the town was placed 
under the charge of Mubarak Khan Nuhani. But Husain was not the 
man to accept all this quietly. He mustered his scattered forces and 
marched to Jaunpur. The Lodi governor, Mubarak Nuhani, was 
forced to seek shelter at Mijhanli,59 where Bahlul had planted an 
outpost. Bahlul sent his son, Barbek Shah, to support his entrendied 
forces. Bahlul subsequently marched on Jaunpur in person and 
forced Husain to fly away to Bihar.®® He was cnased further but he 

54 A village ten miles north-east of Sakit, in the Etawah district. 

55 Tab^at-t AkbaH. I, 310; Ferishta, I, 825-26. 

56 A village on the banks of the Chambal in Agra district. 

57 Tabaqat-i Akbari, 1, 311; Tarikh^i Khan^i Jahani. 

58 JASB, 1922, NunOsmatic Supplmtent, No. XXXVI, N. 17. 

59 A village in the (Sorakhput district, situated on the left bank of the 

60 Tcboqm-i A«Nirf, I, 3l2j Ferishta, I, 327; TaHkh4 KIm4 JOmL 
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eluded the Afghan forces. Bahlul, out of generosity to a fallen 
enemy, allowed him to retain a small tract in Chunar,6i which had 
once constituted his family jagir. Barbek Shah was placed on the 
throne Of Jauiipur; the Sharqi kingdom was extinguished; and the 
Lodi prince issued coins in his own name. Tlie Sharqi territories were 
annexed and Afghan officers were appointed to administer them. 

Husain made another attempt to dislodge the Lodi power frenn 
Jaunpur and compelled Barbek Shah to surrender. But Bahlul returned 
to the scene. He divided his army into two divisions—one comprising 
of 15,000 cavah)' under the command of Ahmad Khan and Qutb Khan; 
the other wing of 5,000 horse under Daulat Klian. The ambuscade 
tactics were cleverly employed. The second wing was to give batUe 
to the Sharqis; the first wing was to appear later and (hsrupt the 
Sharqi dispositions. Husain was again defeated and he had to seek 
shelter in Bihar once more. Barbek Shah was reinstated. 

In 894/1488-89 Bahlul died and Sikandar Lodi ascended the 
throne, but some nobles were in favour of Barbek Shah’s accession. 
Barbek, on his part, declared his independence. This was a golden 
opportunity for Husain Sharqi to divert the attention of Barbek 
towards Delhi and consolidate his own position at Jaunpur. Sikandar 
Lodi, however, dealt with the situation fomly; and having suppressed 
Barbek’s rebellion, he deemed it more politic to entrust Jaunpur again 
to Barbek. 

Though Husain had been Ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi 
power had been smashed, the attachment of zamfndars and chief¬ 
tains of the area to Husain was such that he did not give up the hope 
of regaining his throne for many years, in fact till the very end of his 
life. One or the most powerful Rajput chiefs, who suppenrted Husain 
by creating disturbed conditions in the areas under the Lodi control, 
was Juga, a Bachgoti Rajput.92 After giving considerable trouble to 
Bai’bck Shah and Sikandar Lodi, he fled to Sultan Husain and joined 
him at the fort of Jaund. Sikandar sent a message to Husain asking 
him either to deliver Juga to him or to punish him on his behalE 
Husain’s reply was as follows: ‘Juga is my servant. Your father was 
a (mere) soldier with whom I was measuring swords. To me you are 
but a silly child. If you talk nonsense, I will belabour you with my 
shoes—^not with my sword.’®^ Sikandar was left with no alternative 
but to march against Husain. The armies met at Kathgarh in 1492. 


61 Xlhunar lies on the right bank of the Ganges in the Mirzapur district 

62 WuqiaM Mushtaqi; Tdrikhri Da*udi, 

63 Ibid. 
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Husain was badly’ defeated; he had to fly to Bihai^^ but continued to 
hold Chunar; Cherand and Bihar for some time. 

When Sikandar left Jaunpur, the local chiefs again rose against 
Barbek and ousted him from Jaunpur. Sikandar interpreted this as 
the incompetence of Barbek and had him arrested. 

Sikandar was convinced that so long as Husain was in Bihar, 
there could be no peace in Jaunpur. So he turned to Husain’s strong¬ 
holds. At his order Chunar was besieged by Mubarak Khan. The 
Sharqi governor of the fort sought assistance from Husain, who sent 
a Bajput chief to help him. In the battle fought at Chunar in 1493, 
the forces of Sikandar were defeated and Mubarak Khan was taken 
prisoner. 

Sikandar next marched in person against the fort of Chunar but 
failed to achieve anything. He tlicn turned to Raja Bhid of Bhattah, 
who had Mubarak Khan in his prison. The Raja got panicky, liberated 
Mubarak and fled to Husain. In 1494 Sikandar again marched against 
Raja Bhid and defeated him. 

Sikandar then turned his attention towards Phapund, which was 
a dependency of Bhattah. Lack of provisions, bad means of transport 
and bad roads caused great hardships to his army. According to 
Nizamuddin Baklishi, ninety per cent of his horses were lost.63 The 
supporters and sympathizers of Husain sent messages to him, advising 
him to make a bid to regain his lost kingdom. Sultan Husain set 
out immediately and was joined in the way by Rajput chiefs and 
others. Sultan Sikandar met the forces of Sultan Husain 36 miles 
away from Banaras in 1494; a fierce battle took place and Husain 
was defeated completely. He fled towards the country of Bhattah^^ 
but Sikandar followed in pursuit. Reduced to a position of extreme 
helplessness, Husain left Malik Kandu in the fort of Bihar and pro¬ 
ceeded in person to Colgong,67 a dependency of Lakhnauti. The King 
of Lakhnauti, Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah (1493-1518), received 
him cordially provided him with all comforts and assigned tlic 
pargaiia of Colgong to him. He was even pennitted to issue his own 
currency .69 

Sikandar sent a detachment against Malik Kandu, who left tlie 
fort and fled in 901/1495. The fort was captured and Mubarak Klian 
« 

64 Tarikh-i Daudt, 47. 

65 Tabaqat~i Akbari, I, 318-19. 

68 Ibid., 819. 

67 In the Bhagalpur district of Bihar. 

68 A (laugliter of Alauddin Husain Shah was already married to J^al Khan, son 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi. 

69 Afsam4 Shdhm, {. 29b. 
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Nuliani was entrusted with the duty of garrisonihg it. Sikandar next 
decided to deal with the king of Bengal, who had given asylum to 
the Sharqi ruler. He captured many i&ontier places of importance 
and consolidated his position in such a way that Alauddin Husain 
Shah could not help challenging his activities. He sent an army tmder 
his son, Daniyal, to deal with the Lodi Sultan. Sikandar sent Mahmud 
Khan Lodi and Mubarak Klian Nuhani against him. The two armies 
met at Barh, a town in the Patna district; but before an engagement 
could take place, negotiations were started and both sides agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity of the other and not to give asylum to 
cadi other's enemies.’^® 

Sikandar returned to Jaunpur and stayed there for six months, 
lie destroyed all the Sharqi buildings and monuments, palaces, gar¬ 
dens, etc. He would have even destroyed the mosques built by the 
Sharqi rulers but the protest of the ulama prevented him from going 
that far. 

Sultan Husain was deeply distressed at the way the Sharqi power 
was being liquidated by the Afghan rulers. He thought of making 
one more effort to recapture the throne before it was too late. 
Alauddin Husain, the ruler of Bengal, advised him to defer military 
action, but in 1500 Husain dashed forward, reached Bihar and 
besieged the fort.71 Darya Khan, the Afghan governor, shut himself 
up in the fort and sought help from Sultan Sikandar. This last siege 
was pressed forward by Sultan Husain with great courage and 
determination. He got the moat of the fort cleared of all water in one 
night.72 But the arrival of a division of 9,000 horsemen to reinforce 
Darya Khan’s army made Husain’s position precarious, and he was 
obliged to return in frustration to Colgong. A completely broken 
and frustrated man, Sultan Husain Sharqi breathed his last at Colgong 
in 911/1505.73 With him the last vestige of Sharqi dynasty dis¬ 
appeared. 

Despite many shortcomings of character, Husain was a remark¬ 
able man. His tenacity of purpose and his refusal to take any defeat 
as final raised his stature head and shoulders above many contem¬ 
porary Indian princes. He left no stone unturned to recapture his 
lost power and prestige. The way in which he succeeded in winning 
the active and loyal cooperation of a large number of Hindu zamin-^ 
dars and chieftains shows that his administration had left a very 

70 Tabaqai-i Akhari, I, 320. 

71 WaqUa-4 Mu^Oaqi; Afsam-i Shahan. 

'72 'Waqiat-i Mtuhtaqi. 

73 Numismatic evidence shows that he issued coins until his death (911/1405). 
tiun^moHc Supj^ement (36) to JASBt 1922, No. 35. 
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favourable impression on the minds of the people and he had 
succeeded in a remarkable way in winning regional loyalties. The 
Sharqi kingdom had so closely identified itself with the pec^le and 
problems of the region that its fall did not go unlamented by the 
people. In fact the protracted fight that Husain could give to B^ul 
and Sikandar was only made possible by the loyalty of his people. 
Sultan Husain was a highly cultured prince, interested in fine arts, 
poetry, music, etc. 



Chapter Nine 


KASHMIR (1320-1586) 


I. SULTANS OF THE KASHMIR STATE (1320-1461) 

‘About two thousand years or more ago*, writes Kashmir’s greatest 
son,l 'Kashmir was a great Buddhist centre and some of the famous 
Buddhist councils were held there. From then onwards it continued 
to be one of the principal centres of Sanskrit learning. About a thou¬ 
sand year's ago, Arab and Persian influences first affected Kashmir 
and later, under Muslim rule, Persian became the recognized ofBcial 
language. Thus Kashmir experienced successively, and sometimes 
together, Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim influences, creating a mixed 
but harmonized culture which is so evident even today in Kashmir.’ 

The independent medieval state of Kashmir consisted of the 
famous valley, to the beauty of which no words can do justice, and 
of the outer and inner hills comprising of the districts of Ladakh, 
Baltistan, Gilgit, Kishtwar, Jammu, Rajauri and Punch. When the 
central government was strong, it succeeded in controlling the rulers 
of all these districts, but when it was weak some or all of these districts 
slipped out of its hands. 

The middle ages for Kashmir begin with the Mongol invasion of 
1320, but to understand the period properly some information given 
to us by Albairuni and Kalhana has to be borne in mind. 

Sultan Mahmud had twice, in 1015 and 1021, unsuccessfully 
attempted to reach Kashmir, and Albairuni, writing some time before 
1030 observes in his well-known India {Kitabul Hind): *This town 
(Varanasi) and Kashmir, are the high schools of Hindu sciences^ 

... Not long before our time, Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous 
Brahman, has of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken upon himself a 
task from which everybody else would have recoiled because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely vanish' out of 

1 Shri Jawaharlal Nehru; Foreword to Shri P. M, Kaul Bamzai's History of 
Kashmir^ Metropolitan Boole Go. (Private) Ltd., Defld, 1962. 

2 Albairuni, Iridia (Sachau's traiulation), Vol. L V7S. 
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the memories of men3... The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, 
they have no riding animals or elephants. The nobles among diem 
ride in palanquins, called Katts, carried on the shoulders of men. 
They are particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country, and therefore take always much care to keep a strong hold 
upon the entrances and roads leading to it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used 
to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly 
Jews, but at present they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not 
know personally to enter, much less other people.’^ 

The southern passes to India remained closed till the time of the 
Lodis and the classical histories of the Dellii sultanat make no refer¬ 
ence to Kashmir. But the western pass via Baramulla, Fakhli and 
Swat could not be closed; this route, as Haidar Malik remarks,3 one 
could cross on horse-back even in the midst of winter snow and rain. 
Across this path the Kashmir rajas got some Turkish mercenaries for 
their army and a small number of other Muslim immigrants also 
seem to have come before 1320. 

Kalhana’s Raftarangini gives us the curious account of a Hindu 
king of Kashmir, Harsa-deva (1089-1101), who plundered the reli¬ 
gious endowments of the country and pulled down and insulted the 
images of the gods. Harsa-deva, first incited by a courtier, plundered 
the temple of Bhimakeseva and found a great treasure. ‘And he 
reflected*, says Kalhana, whose father had been a very loyal minister 
of Harsa, upon what riches there might be in other wealthy temples, 
when there was such wealth in tins deserted shrine. The members of 
the local Furohita corporation then induced the king by a solemn 
fast ipraya) to grant (them) in compensation exemption from the 
forced carriage of loads {rudha bharodhi )... Then the greedy-minded 
(king) plundered from all temples the wonderful treasmes whidi 
former kings had bestowed there. In order to get hold of tlie statues 
of gods, too, when the treasures (of the temples) had Ijeen carried 
off, he appointed Udayaraja “prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images” (aevotpatananayaka). In order to defile the statues of the 
gods, he had excrements and urine poured over their faces by naked 
mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had rotted away. Divine 
images made of gold, silver and other (materials) rolled about even on 
the roads, which were covered with night soil, as (if they were) logs 
of wood. Crippled naked mendicants and the like covered the images 

Vo\. 1, m 

4 Ibid., vo\. 1 , ae. 

Torlfcb-i Kashmir, f. 98, (India Office Library (E 510«I.O. 

1100). Botograpb in the history department of the Aligarh Muslim Univenity). 
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o£ tfie gods, which were dragged along by ropes round their ankles, 
with spittings instead of flowers. There was not one temple in a 
village, town or in the city which was not despoiled of its images by 
that Turuska, King Harsa. Only two chief divine images were res¬ 
pected by him, the illustrious Rapaswamin in the city, and Martanda 
(among the images) in townships. Among colossal images, two statues 
of Bu£}ha were saved through requests addressed by chance to the 
king at a time when he was free with his favours, namely the one at 
Parihasapura by the singer, Kanata, who was born there, and the 
other in the city by the Sranana Kulasari.’^ 

‘Shame, shame', continues Kalliana, ‘when royal servants know 
nothing but time-serving. (It was due to this) that even the minister 
Cauraka, though a resectable man, old as he was, accepted upon 
the king's order the office of “prefect of property" (arthanayaka) (and 
with it) the function of plundering the property of all temples and 
villages. Sahelaka, of the Purohita corporation {parsada) at the temple 
of Samaraswamin, who as the adviser of Vijayamalla had been hateful 
to the king, obtained the position of “prefect of property” by securing 
a doubled revenue, and having (once) obtained access to the king, 
became in time Mahattama.' 

There was no opposition to Harsa's iconoclasm, but when he 
attacked the clhammaras (landlords) they rebelled and killed him. 
The respect for idols must have disappeared among the lower classes. 

In 1286 Simha-deva founded a new dynasty and reigned till 
1301; he was succeeded by his brother, Saha-deva, who reigned till 
the Mongol cataclysm of 1320. The central government under the 
new dynasty seems to have become extremely weak. But three 
refugees, whose advent was pregnant for the future, came to Kash¬ 
mir in the reign of Saha-deva, searching for security and livelihood. 
First, Rinchan, a Bhauta, revenged the murder of his father, a 
Ladakh chief, and then fled to the valley for security. He probably 
brought some soldiers with him and was settled by Ram Chand, the 
wazir and army-commander of Saha-deva, at Gagangir. From the 
north, the land of the Darads (Dardistan), came Langar Chak with 
his family, flying from the vengeance of his uncle's sons. He was 
settled at the village of Trahagam. Lastly, from Swat or beyond, 
came Shah Mir (sem of Tahir Shah, son of Wuqur Shah) widh his 
family. Wuqur Shah may have been a mystic of the order {MMi) 
founded by Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. Saha-deva gave Shah Mir a 
village in Baramulla for his livelihood. 

6 Dr. M. A. Stdn: Translation of Kalhana’s Ra^mmgini, Book VIZ,, verses 1(^ 
to lOM (3S2 & 353), Vol, I, r^rinted by Motilal Baaarsidos, Dellti, Ratni, Banaros. 
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^ In 1S20 the Mcmgols invaded the valley, coming by the western 
p^s, and Saha-deva and his government were taken quite unawares, 
‘jbdaraja says that Dalucha^ me Mongol leader, was me commander* 
^tn-chief of the king of Karmasina (^warazm)’. Haidar Mahk says 
diat he came from Turkistan. In any case he was a prince or a high 
ofiBcer of the vanishing Chaghatai-Ogtai Central Asian empire. He 
* lacked the strate^ and foresight of the great Chengizi commanders 
and his reckless attempt to march to India shows that he had no firm 
footing in his homeland. 

Both Haidar Malik and the anonymous author of the Baharistan-i 
Shahi describe the invasion in much the same way, but since the 
former spoils his narrative by interspersing it with well-lcnown but 
irrelevant Persian verses, it is better to translate from the Baharistan-i 
Shahi.^ 

*The historians of Kashmir have at no time given account of an 
event more calamitous and disastrous than the invasion of Dalucha. 
In the beginning of the spring of 1320 a ruler, named Dalucha, came 
by way of BaramuUa wim 70,000 Mongolian and Turkish horse and 
foot, and from there he gave his army an order for the massacre of 
the people. From the confines of Kamraj to the end of Maraj they 
killed every one they could find. Persons, who had fled to the hills 
and forests from their comfortable houses, were pursued and cap¬ 
tured. The men were killed; the women and children were reduced 
to slavery and sold to the merchants of Khita (Turkistan), whom die 
invaders had brought with them. All houses in the cities and villages 
were burnt. They ate as much of the corn and rice as they could; 
whatever was left they burnt and destroyed. In this way the whole 
of the Kashmir valley was trampled under foot.* 

The wretched government of Kashmir offered no resistance to the 
Mongols either at the BaramuUa pass or in the valley. Saha-deva 
may, as Jonaraja tells us, have attempted to bribe the invader, but 
his attempt proved ineffectual and he fled to Kislitwar with a few 
followers. Ram Chand, whose military duty it was to protect the 
valley, took refuge in the fort of Gagangir in the Lar district. The 
reputation trf both the king and die commander vanished. 

7 Jonaraja (Text), 142-65; Abul Fazl calls hini Dalju (Ain, text, Blochmann’s edi¬ 
tion, HI, 582). Whatever Ae original, Dalucha is die accepted Kashmiri form of the 
Mongol leader’s name. Jonaraja (Dutt, 14-15) gives the correct date as 1320. Haidar 
Malik and the Baharfstan^ Shahi are incorrect alxiut the date of Dalucha’s invasion. 
It is useless recording die many ways in which Dalucha’s name has been written. 

8 The B(^iaristati-i Stuihi, author not known, India Office Library manuscript, 
E. 509 (I.O. 943); rotograph in the history department of the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
vendty. Hie Invasion of Daludia is described in pages 15 to 20 by the BahaHslm-i 
Sha!H and in folios 95 to 99 by Haidar Malik. 
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'Meanwhile the invading army continued its policy of kdling tlift 
inhabitants and destroying their property. No one had the courage ^ 
come out of his hiding pkee in the hills and forests; there could &e' 
no question of any vilhiger being able to cultivate his field. The com 
produced in the previous years was eaten up or burnt. During the 
eight months the invaders remained in Kashmir, they were reckless 
in killing the ra'iyyat and shedding their blood. But with the adv'cnt 
of winter they grew afraid of the increasing cold and famine.’ Haidar 
Malik says it was stupid of Dalucha not to have left Kashmir by the 
passable route by which he had come. But after the failure of many 
Mongol invasions of northern India, the political condition of the Delhi 
empire was at last tempting. Mubarak Shah had been assassinated 
on 9 July 1320, and Khusrau Khan had mounted a very precarious 
throne.9 It seemed the most appropriate time for a Mongol invasion. 
The news that Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne on 6 Septem¬ 
ber 1320 could not have readied Dalucha in time. He marched by 
the route leading to Delhi by the Banihal pass. But a severe snow¬ 
storm overtook him, and the Mongols along with their captives and 
slave-merchants perished to the last man. 


The whole society of the Kashmir valley had now to be rebuilt 
from its foundations. The negative decision was made by Dawa- 
swami and the positive step was taken by Rinchan. 


'After the departure of tlie Mongols and Turks’, the Bahamtan4 
Shahi continues, ‘the surviving Kashmiris came out of tlieir hiding 
places and went to their former abodes in the hope of finding some 
relatives or kinsmen alive. But they discovered that the whole coun¬ 
try had been devastated; they could find no acquaintances, friends 
or relations, and such sadness, fear and gloom overpowered their 
hearts that they were inclined to prefer death to life. For years and 
years the cultivatable lands lay desolate; and even now, after the 
passage of 270 years, if a piece of land lies uncultivated, people say 
that Dalucha must have passed that way. Add to it, when the inhabi¬ 
tants of the distant hills saw the desolation of die valley, they began 
to attack the Kashmiris in their distress and seized their women and 


children. Under these circumstances in every pargana fortv or fifty 
villages combined to accept one man as their chief and collected aU 
possible military equipment to protect their families and property. 
Slowly in all parganas forts were also constructed in charge of 
kotwals, who daimed independence and were not prepared to obey 


9 Khustaa in his Tv^uq Kama gives I Jamadi n A.n. 720, as the ni^t during 
wfaidh Mubank Shah was mutdoed (verses 34546} and I Sha*ban 720 (forenoon) os the 
day on which Ghiyasuddin Tu^uq ascended the fiirone (verse 2590). 
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each other. In the pargana of Lar» Rinchan also collected his 
forces.* 

Though the skeleton of a central government was immediately 
established and these kotwals or kota-rajas (castle-chiefs) recognized 
the ruler of Srinagar as their head and sent him occasional presents, 
yet the government of Srinagar did not control them. ‘Till the time 
of Sultan Shihabuddin, there was no ruler in Kashmir with real 
authoritv.* 

RINCHAN ‘SADRUDDIN* (1320-23) 

It is not difficult to visualize the conditions in the valley in the 
autumn of 1320. Though a thin stream of Muslim immigrants, Turkish 
and non-Turkish, had trickled into the valley, yet while adhering to 
their religious observances, they had adopted the dress, customs and 
manners of the country. No Muslim scholars {ulama) had been 
attracted to the country. The Brahmans of the valley had saved 
themselves and their caste by Bight; men of their caste in the sur¬ 
rounding hill-tracts had also remained safe. But ‘caste Hinduism* in 
the valley lay in ruins, for its basic law—the law of marriage—had 
been violated by men and women who had mated during the Mongol 
catalysm and later according to their passions, convenience, ambitions 
but primarily owi^ to necessity; and this gave rise to a homogeneous, 
ca.steless soc'iety. Tnc future history of Kashmir will be unintelligible 
to anyone who fails to comprchcMid this basic fact. Tlie Kashmir 
chronicles do not refer to Rajput or Kshattriyas as a governing class 
or to any caste whatsoever; Kashmir society after Dalucha consisted 
only of Brahmans and the non-castc masses, who lived according to 
their customs and traditions. 

Shah Mir had carefully bettered his position by friendship and 
marriage alliances with the leading families of Kashmir. He accepted 
their daughters and gave them the daughters of his own family in 
marriage. He seems to have become a man of considerable importance 
before Dalucha’s invasion. But his friend, Rinchan, who was descended 
from a princely family, had higher ambitions. With the help of his 
Bhautas, he suddenly attacked his former patron. Ram Chand, now 
living a futile life in his castle of Gagangir, slew him and proclaimed 
himself king on 6 October 1320. But such a claim by a non-Kashmiri 
was meaningless unless he obtained a status in the land and endeared 
himself to tne people, Rinchan prevailed upon Kota Rani, the ambi¬ 
tious and competent but distressed daughter of Ram Chand, to many 
him according to some ceremony not sanctioned by the MGinu6nwiti. 
He also won over her brother, Rawan Chand, and gave him the title 
of ‘Raina* with the command of the army and the governorship of 
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Lar.io Thus he healed the wounds of Ram Cliands family. He also 
appointed Shah Mir as his wazir. Tlien he fell upon the turbulent tribe 
of Lavanyas, who had been guilty of disloyalty for some centuries. 
Saha>deva thou^t he could come again to rule over the country he 
had not even attempted to defend, but he was easily driven back. 
Rindian did his best to prove himself a good king by his administration. 
^Since there was no one at the time to decide cases in accordance with 
the Muslim short at\ tlie Baharistan-i Shahi remarks, ‘Rinchan decided 
all matters according to his intelligence, intuition, discernment and 
wisdom.' Cases showing Rinchan's wisdom are duly recorded. 

The controversial problem about Rinchan is his religion. Our 
Persian authorities are correct in stating that ‘Rinchan did not belong 
to any religion or creed known in Kashmir, but in portraying him as 
a student of comparative religions, to whom the leaders of every creed 
showed its good points and who made a free choice, they are forgetting 
the conservative character of medieval Hinduism. His first inclination 
was to Hinduism, the traditional creed of his wife and of the over¬ 
whelming majority of his subjects. But the prevailing Hindu school 
was Saivaism, which had received a unique development in Kashmir, 
and Dawaswami, the leader of Saivaism, refused to admit Rinchan as a 
respectable member in the Hindu fold as he was a Bhauta by birth. 
Rinchan was thus literally kicked into Islam. 

Under these circumstances his friend, Shah Mir, found him a 
Muslim mystic. Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), who taught him the 
elements of the Muslim faith and prayer through an interpreter and 
gave him the name of ‘Sadruddin’. Kota Rani remained his wife, 
without accepting his creed. Rinchan s conversion was a purely 
personal affair, and did not mean the establishment of the Muslim 
ways of life even in the royal family. But it gave Islam a status in the 
country. Rinchan did the little that was possible under the circum¬ 
stances for his new creed. He founded Rinchanapura, a quarter in 
Srinagar, after his own name. He built the first mosque, popularly 
remembered as the ‘Bud Musjid*, on the site traditionally associated 
with a great Buddhist shrine. He also built a mosque and a Imgar 
khano (public charity kitchen) in a quarter of Srinagar, which became 
known as ‘Bulbul Langar', to commemorate the name of Bulbul Shah, 
his pir (religious teacher), to posterity. Bulbul Shah gave to Rindian s 
only son, bom to him from his Hindu wife, Kota Rani, the name of 


10 in Kashmiri (acooiding to the Bdiaristan4 Shakf) means *Iord’, 'master? 

etc. It is not to be equated with the Indian term, Bma, It is l^eved that the Babas 
of later days were the descendants of Bawan Chand. 
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Haidar, and Rinchan entrusted him to Shah Mir to be brought up 
as a Muslim. 11 

All these measures led to discontent against Rinchan, particularly 
his stern justice. People rose in revolt under the leadership of Udayana- 
deva, a cousin of Saha-deva, and in the struggle that followed Rinchan 
received fatal injuries and succumbed to them in Noveml>er, 1323.12 

ODAYAN A-DEVA (1323-39) 

Rinchan’s death let loose diree factions to struggle for power. They 
were the royalists, the kota-rajas and the followers of Kota Rani. In 
this triangular contest Shah Mir was the centre of gravity. As an astute 
diplomat, he clearly realized that it was too early for him to seize the 
throne. But to win popularity, he proclaimed Udayana-deva as king 
and arranged his marriage with Kota Rani. It was a workable arrange¬ 
ment. Udayana-deva, after marrying the widow of a Musalman, was 
content to remain the formal head of the state and devoted himself 
to his prayers and religious rites, while real power was exercised by 
his wife. Kota Rani was remarkably clever. She feared Shah Mir and 
to put him off his guard, and to separate him from his sons, Jamshed 
and Ali Sher, she appointed them governors of two districts in Kamraj 
(Baramulla). Then she appointed Bhatta Bhikshana, a Brahman of 
admitted diplomatic and military talents, as her wazir and commander- 
in-chief. Unfortunately, however, destiny did not work in her favour. 
For while she was slowly attempting to restore Hinduism, Kashmir 
was again invaded by the Mongols under a leader, locally mentioned 
as Achala. The pig-headed and cowardly Udayana-deva fled towards 
Ladakh at the first sight of the enemy, leaving his Rani to face the 
situation alone. Luckily Kota Rani proved equal to the occasion. She 
joined hands with Sh^ Mir, appealed to all the kota-rajas for such 
assistance as they could providt;, drove out the invader and then 
recalled Raja Udayana-deva. 

But the restoration of the Raja only brought misery to the country. 
While his timid conduct had made him very unpopular, Shah Mir*s 
exertions against the Mongols had won him immense popularity. This 
was a golden opportunity for Shah Mir, and now he made no secret 
of his future plans. He fortified himself on the Chakdar Karewa; and 
as a rehearsal of the drama he was meditating to stage, he set up 
Haidar, the minor son of Rinchan Shah, against the government of his 

11 Jonaraja (text), 247; Jonaraja (Dutt), 21-22. 

12 According to Jonaraja, Rinchan di^ on the 11th lunar day of the month of 
: Pausa la the Laukika year 4399 after a teign of three years, one month and 19 days 
‘(jonaraja, Dutt, 33). Tliis gives 25 NovemlHT 1323 as the date of bis deafh and 
49 0(Ctober 1320 as the date of his accession. 
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mother, Kota Rani. Raja U<!ayana-deva died iu February 1339, after 
a nominal reign of fifteen years.i3 

KOTA BANI (1339) 

Left alone, Kota Rani could only fortify herself in the castle of 
Indarkot. Here she proclaimed herself sovereign with the support of 
her capable minister, Bhatta Bhikshana. This was an open challenge 
to Shah Mir, who knew that in Bhatta Bhikshana he had a formidable 
rival. ‘So taking leave of Kota Rani, he took up his residence in 
Srinagar, won over the leaders of the city and the countiy to his side, 
murdered Bhatta Bhikshana by a trick, and then besieged Kota Rani 
in Indarkot and compelled her to marry him.' Kota Rani, according 
to the Persian histories of Kashmir, stabbed herself to death in the 
bed-chamber of Shah Mir, where she had come decked as a bride. She 
had reigned for five montlis.l4 

SULTAN SIIAMSUDDIN (1338-42) 

It is useless inquiring into the ancestry of Shah Mir, for our author¬ 
ities are vague about it. He ascended the throne with the title of 
Sultan Shamsuddin and tried to establish his state on the principles 
of justice and equity. He fixed the revenue of the land at one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Then he pieparcd plans for the destruction of 
the turbulant tribe of the Lavanyas (modern Lons), who had been a 
constant source of danger to the internal peace of the country, and 
raised a standing army from the two martial tribes of Magics and 
Chaks. He died in July-August 1342 and lies buried in Indaikot 

(Sumbal).i5 

JAM SHED (1342-44) 

Shah Mir was succeeded by his elder son, jamshed. But he could 
not get on well with his brother, Ali Sher, and the result was a war 
of succession. The issue was decided when Siraj, the disloyal wazir, 
deserted to Ali Sher. Jamshed was defeated and killed in 1344. 

SULTAN ALAUDDIN (1344-56) 

Ali sher ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddiii. He 
was energetic and hardy, and vigorously combated the great famine of 
1344.16 He transferred his capital from Indarkot to Alauddinpur 
(Srinagar), and enacted a law under which a childless widow or a 

13 Jonaraja (Dutt), 28. 

14 Baharistm-i Skahi, 30; Haidar Malik, f. 100. 

15 Sumbal is identified with ancient Jayapur (Indarkot), Bates, Gasetteer, 375. A 
tomb ascribed to Shah Mir can still be seen there. 

. 16 Jonaraja (Dutt), 37. 
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a woman of loose character could not inherit the property (tf h^ 
husband. The need ci sudi a law is a clear indication of .the lax im>rals 
of the age. He died in 1356 after a peaceful reign of over 12 years. 

SULTAN SHXHABUDDIN (1356-74) 

Known in his childhood as Shirashamak (the great milk drinker), 
Shihabuddin, son of Alauddin, was the real founder of the sultanat of 
Kashmir. "No such conquering sultan has ascended the Srinagar 
throne.* The Baharistan-i Shahi quotes a history in the Kashmiri 
language, Tarikh-i Bihi, to the e£Fect that if it recounted all the heroic 
deeds and conquests of the Sultan, people would not believe it. Tliis 
admission was necessary for it is impossible to accept many conquests 
attributed to Shihabuddin by Kashmiri Muslim chroniclers. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is a core of truth in their statements. Malik Chand and 
Auzni Raina, a descendant of Rawan Chand, were his great com¬ 
manders. The kota-rajas, who had developed their power after 
Dalucha's invasion and behaved like independent chiefs, were 
Shihabuddin's first objective. 

‘First he put in order the pargaiias of Kashmir and in a .short time 
the whole of the valley was reduced to complete subjection. He put 
to death some of tlie pargana-chiefs and the rest were brought under 
control. Tlien marching out witli a small army, he conquered Pakhli 
and Swat-gir and al.so reduced the Kliokars to obedience... Tlien he 
proceeded to the hill-tracts of Balura, Gilgit and the land of the Daids 
(Dardistan). Next he decided to conquer Ladaldi.* 

Ladakh was then in the hands of the king of Kashghar, but Shihab¬ 
uddin, whose army was smaller, nevertheless won a victory over the 
Kash^ari Mongols after a hard-fought battle. ‘The victorious 
Shih^uddin then proceeded by way of Ladakh to Nagarkot and 
reduced that place and its environments to subjection. Malik Chand 
was sent against Kishtwar and he conquered the whole of that hill- 
tract till Jammu. It was Shiliabuddins practice tliat when he con- 

S uered a city, he enlisted and todc with him all the good warriors of 
le place. He had always excellent horses and reliable warriors with 
him. Thus the valley was brought under direct administration and 
the inner and outer hills within the general control of the state. Most 
(rf the nineteen years of Shihabuddin's reign were devoted to th^ 
conqu^ts, though he came to Srinagar off and on.l7 

Shihabuddin must have reconstructed the administration of the 

17 For the conquests of Shihabuddin, see the Shahi, 33-39 and Haidar 

Malik, ff. 108-9. 

It is impossible to accept the statements of the two authors t hat ShihaTmddfai oon- 
qtiered Ihe following plaoe«?—Multan, Kabul, Lamag^ (or La^bman) and Badaldidtta: 
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valley and put his relations with tlie chiefs of the outlying districts on 
some permanent basis. ‘Udshah Rawal (or Udayshari) was the king*s 
adviser and the collection of the revenues (rf Kashmir was assigned 
to him. It was he who decreed that the hanjis (boatmen) should serve 
the king without wages for a week every month; this decree was 
cancelled by Sultan An Shah. But he made many other laws and mpst 
of them have survived till today.’ 

In 1361 Kashmir was visited by a disastrous flood, which caused 
immense damage to crops and swept away all that came in its way. 
The Sultan employed all his resources to reconstruct the country as a 
whole. He transferred his capital to the elevated slopes around the 
Hari Parbat hillock, where he founded the new town of Sharikapura. 
Then he founded the town of Shihabuddinpur at the confluence of 
the Jhelum and the Sind rivers, and shaded it with chinar trees. 

The Persian chroniclers of Kashmir describe the Sultan as a bigot¬ 
ed Muslim and an iconoclast. But Nizamuddin and Abul Fazl state 
that he encouraged learning and established one law for all his 
subjects. In all likelihood, Kashmiri Muslim historians have drawn 
incorrect conclusions from Jonaraja’s account of the Sultan’s treatment 
of his rebellious subjects. Secondly, they seem to have drawn a 
hurried conclusion from his proposal to demolish the Hindu temples 
at Avantipur. On the other hand, there is ample evidence to support 
the view that the Sultan was a patron of Hindu religion, an upright 
ruler with no religious prejudices. 

But in the last years of his life he became a prey to sensuality, 
incited by the attractive and charming niece of his queen. At her 
instance he exiled his two minor sons as well as the queen, and 
nominated Hindal, his brother, as heir to the throne. Before long, 
however, he regretted his conduct, and died a broken-hearted man in 
May-June 1374. 

SULTAN QUTBUDDIN (1374-89) 

Immediately after the death of Shihabuddin, Hindal ascended the 
throne with the title of Qutbuddin. He was u well-meaning ruler. He 
gained a great popularity in the early years of his reign by taking a 
personal interest in the affairs of the state and the welfare of his 
subjects. He recalled Hasan Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Shihab- 

m flutt he marched with 50,000 horse and 50,000 foot against Firuz Shah Tughluq, mid 
that, since it was decided to prefer a negotiated settlement, Sirhind was fixed as the 
boundary between the Delhi sultanat and the Kashmir kingdom. 

18 Some three decades ago the Kashmir Archaeological Department excavated a 
stone-slab at the temple-spring of Kuthier (Anantnag). According to the inscription on 
the slab, ffie repaint to this temple were executed in the reign of Sulton Shihabuddin. 
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uddin, from escile and nominated him heir to the throne. Ihen he 
sent his army against Punch. It was victorious and regained die 
prestige which Kashmir had lost during the last years of Shihabuddih*s 
reign. Unfortunately Hasan Khan’s impatience transcended his; grati> 
tuoe to the king, and he allowed himself to be made a tool by pomical 
schemers, who conspired against the Sultan. But the plot leaked out and 
the prince and his chief supporter, Udayshari, the capable minister of 
Shihabuddin, were put to death. Hie Sultan built Qutbuddinpur 
(apparently a new quarter in Srinagar) and in it he constructed a palace 
such as his predecessors had not possessed except at Indarkot; to the 
east of the city he built a mausoleum and planned a graveyard in 
which many durweshes and mystics lie buried. He died in 1389, after 
having reigned for over fifteen years.i® 

It is impossible to say how and when the non-Bruhman inhabitants 
of Kashmir became Musalmans. It was, according to such evidence as 
we can collect, a slow, gradual and unconscious process. The stage 
which Islam had reached in this reign is thus described by the 
Baharistan-i Shahii ‘Though Sultan Qutbuddin was a Muslim, there 
was not in Kashmir any (Muslim) scholar or man of learning devoted 
to truth to teach the laws of the shanat without hypocrisy; the qazis 
of the day were quite heedless of the difference between “acts 
C(Mnmanded” and “acts forbidden”. The Sultan himself, owing to 
ignorance of Islamic laws, had married two uterine sisters... And since 
the majority of the people at that time were non-MusIiins {mushriks 
and kafirs)^ and non-Muslim customs prevailed and were enforced in 
the land, Sultan Qutbuddin also wore die robe and dress (ff non- 
Muslims (ko^rs).’2i 

The conquering career of Timur has been described in a previous 
chapter. In die regions devastated by liim, Timur was very considerate 
of the Saiyyids, provided tiiey transferred to him the right of govern¬ 
ing the Musalmans which they had (so he claimed) inherited from the 
''Prophet. But Saiyyids, who insisted on continuing their local govern¬ 
ment against his imperialistic power, like the Saiyyids of Haraadan 
and Subzwar (Baihaq), had to find refuge from him somewhere. Tlie 
Baihaqi Saiyyids first migrated to India and then came to Kashmir. 
Saiyyid Ali Hamadani (popularly known as Shah4 Hamadan and 
also as Ali-i Sani or the Second Ali and Ainir*i KalHr) first came to 
Kashmir, probably in September 1372, and stayed for four months; 

19 B.S., 40^1; Jonaraja (Dutt), 54. 

20 A nrnhrik is a man who sets partners to God; a kafir is a man who is un^te- 
ful to God for His favouis. The author could have used ffie term, Hindu, but he 
apparently prefers to restrict that term to tiie Brahmans. 

%l B.S., 41-42. 
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be came for a second time in 1379 and stayed for two and a half 
years; he came for a third time in 1383 but left after a year. This is 
not &e place to examine the reccord of that distinguished Saiyyid and 
mystic. His greatest book, the Zt^hiratul Miiluk {Treasury of Kings) 
has been printed. It shows that the author was a Sunni mystic of the 
orthodox school of Shaikh Alauddaulah Samnani, which is well-known 
for its reactionary slant. But it hardly adds anything to our knowledge 
of hi^er mysticism. 

The Sultan did what he could for his very distinguished visitor. 
He divorced one of his wives, and rc-married her sister, Sura, who 
bore him two sons, Sikandar and Haibat, after her second and legal 
marriage. The Saiyyid used to live in an inn and held his congre¬ 
gational prayers on a platform he had built by destroying a temple. 
The Sultan occasionally came to these prayers. At tlic Saiyyid’s order 
the Sultan put on Muslim (i.e. Persian) dress and the Saiyyid gave 
him a skull-cap, which the Sultan and his successors up to Path Shah 
used to wear under their turbans and which was buried in Path 
Shah’s grave. Nevertheless, the Sultan and tlie Saiyyid could not pull 
on together. Qutbuddin was prepared to obey the orders given to 
him personally or to his family, but ho was not prepared to change 
the policy of the state overnight at the Saiyyid’s command. In any 
case he could not make Kashmir a Central Asian country, and noth¬ 
ing less tlian that would satisfy the great Saiyyid. ‘As Sultan Qutbud¬ 
din could not establish the grandeur of Islam and the enforcement 
of the shariat in accordance with the wishes of His Holiness, die 
mind of His Holiness could not reconcile itself to making this coun¬ 
try his permanent abode.’22 He died on the way and his disciples 
took his body for burial to Khatlan. Tradition says that the Saiyyid 
often met Lulisari, or Lai Ded of the Kaslimiris, a Brahman yogini 
(female saint) of a very high order, and had discussions with her. 
Her cakyas are a rapprochement between Vedantism and Sufism. The 
Saiyyid’s influence may have been a contributory element to her out¬ 
right denunciation of idolatry.23 

SULTAN SIKANDAR (1389-1413) 

During the minority of Sikandar (1389-93), his mother acted as 
his regent. She was assisted by two influential ministers, Rai Madari 

22 B.S., 41-42. It might be added that the Khauqah-i Mualla, now known after 
the Safyyid, was constructed hi later days. Also one Laddi Magrc brought his" group 
into prominotce by serving the Saiyyid with such devotion that he was appointed the 
Safyyid’s "standard-bearer’. 

23 For Lalisari’s life and fliought, see Grierson and Barneth, LalhmJi^inii Temple, 
Ldhi aho Indlon Antiquary, 1921, 300 et aeq. 
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and Saliuka. She was a strong and encrcetic woman with plenty 
political sagacity; but she was inordinatcuy greedy of power, often 
acted vejy cruelly and according to her personal judgement, and 
tolerated no challenge to her authority from any quarter. This is 
proved by the punishment she meted out to her own daughter and 
son-in-law, who contested the claim of Sikaudar to the throne; they 
were both put to death. Then encouraged by Rai Madari, her chief 
adviser, she administered poison to prince Haibat Khan; and this 
made Rai Madari so bold that he aimed at the life of the Sultan him¬ 
self. But Sikandar gave him no chance; supported by tlie Baihaqi 
Saiyyids, he overthrew his mother’s regency in 1393, and got the 
Khutha read and the coins minted in his own name. 

Sikandar had been pcrsonall)' in charge of the government for 
some six years at iho time of Timur’s invasion of India and his rela¬ 
tions with that atrocious con([ueror can only be understood if two 
facts are kept in mind. First, Sikandar must have known through the 
anti-Timurid elements at his court that it was Timur’s policy to 
annihilate all independent Muslim rulers within his reach to ensure 
the perinaucncc of his far-flung dynastic empire. Secondly, that even 
the officers of Timur were ignorant of the fact that, before reaching 
Jammu, he had received secret reports of grave disturbances in the 
eastern pait of his empire and had decided to leave his army behind 
and to proceed to Samarqaiid as soon as was possible by a constant 
relay of horses and litter-bearers. Sikandar, anxious to keep Timur 
out of Kashmir, started to pay his respects to the invader at Jammu. 
But at Bhimbar Timurs envoys—^liis grandson, Rustam, with 
Faulad Bahadur and Zainuddin—met Sikandar and demanded 30,000 
horses and 100,000 gold tankas of Alauddin Khalji.2‘l Sikandar sought 
safety in returning to Srinagar on the ground that ho had to arrange 
for such a heavy tribute. Timur blamed his envoys for asking too 
mudi and, since he could not reveal his programme even to his confi¬ 
dential officers, he directed Sikandar to meet him after twenty-eight 
da)’S on the bank of the Indus. But when Sikandar reached Bara- 
inulla, ho was informed that Timur had left in great haste. 

The controversial 
lie had the name ( 
referred to by historians—Mira and Sobha Devi25 —must have been 
converts from Hinduism. But Sikandar as he grew up developed a 
pious and puritanic outlook; he never touched wine; and he hated all 
frivolities from gambling to music.26 

24 Feriaihla, Persian text, Nowal Klshore, Vol. II, 341. 

25 6.S., 49. 

26 B.S., 50j also see Vogel, Panjab HUl States, Vol. I, 127. 


questum has been Sikandar s religious ])olicy. 
[ Shankar as a Iwv and his two wives, who are 
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It is sometimes said that Sikandar, the ‘Idol Breaker*, was an 
^liferessive Muslim fanatic, who by his ruthless persecution com- 
p^ed his Hindu subjects to become Muslim. It is difficult to believe 
that Sikandar had over his subjects a power greater than Iltutmisli 
or Alauddin Khalji, and neither of these autocrats would have en¬ 
dangered their throne by attempting such a futile and suicidal enter- 

g rise. The ideology of the subjects cannot be changed overnight by 
ic order of a king, however strong. In so far as Sikandar went too 
far in his prohibition of wine, gambling and the detailed suppression 
of all non-military instruments of music, the pendulum inevitably 
swung too far to the other side. Says the Baharistan-i Shahi i ‘After 
the period of this religious king, tyrannical commands and the instru¬ 
ments of sin, which are the support of shirk and kufr, revived their 
(idolatrous) sway. Every day the customs of sin and die ways of the 
innovators, the religious ideas of kafirs and rrmshiiks and the habits 
of the wicked became more prominent and obvious. The ways of the 
kafirs and the mushriks attained to even greater glory than they had 
before.’27 it is true tliat the revival of Hindu culture by the deli¬ 
berate and conscious effort of Sultan Zainul Abidin gave to it a 
stability it had lacked since the invasion of Dalucha. But there were 
definite changes in die reign of Sikandar and diey should be carefully 
examined and estimated. The main items are as follows: 


(1) Muslim Immigrants: 

Owing to the devastating conquests of Timm*, a large number of 
Muslims came to the valley from Central Asia and Persia. What 
arrangements were made for the ordinary refugees we do not know. 
But the Baharistan-i Shahi tells us in detail what land-grants and 
other provisions the Sultan made for distinguished scholars. The 
Baihaqi Saiyyids of Sabzwar, led by Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi, had 
fought Timur when he invaded Persia, reckless of consequences, and 
being defeated in battle, they fled to India via Mashhad. ‘From India 
they came to Kashmir, but since they were unable to find here any 
security and stability, tliey returned to India and settled in the village 
of Charija near Delni.’28 

The most distinguished visitor in Sikandar's reign was Saiyyid 
Muhammad Hama&ni, son of Saiyyid All Hamadani. The Sultan 
received him very cordially, gave him a generous land-grant and 
built a khanqah for him where the present Dargah-i Mualla stands.29 


27 B.S., 48. 

28 Ibid., 50. 

29 Hie T3argBh-i Muatta’ Is also palled ‘Khanqah-i Shah-i Hamadan'. There is a 
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The Saiyyid, m his turn, wrote a short treatise {risala) on iamwwuf 
for the Sultan to study. Unfortunately another descendant of 
Prophet, referred to as Saiyyid Hisari, raised the banner of oppc^i- 
tion to him, and Saiyyid Muhammad ilamadani left Kashmir with 
tlie Sultan's permission after he had stayed there for about twelve 
years (1393-1405). The Baharistan4 Shahi gives a list of twelve other 
scholars, who got financial support and land-grants from the Sultan, 
built their houses and khancfahs, and got tlieir mausoleums and 
graveyards respected by the peoplc.30 When our author wrote in the 
reign of Jahangir, their descendants were still enjoying these land- 
grants. The Sultan, in addition to building a j)alacc for himself, also 
constnicted a Juma Mosque at Srinagar. Lastly, he established the 
office of Shaikliul Islam for supervising and maintaining charitable 
endowments. 

These immigrants gave to Islam in Kashmir a cultural and edu¬ 
cational basis it had hitherto lacked. But speaking a foreign language 
and using a highly developed theological technique, they could in 
no way have had any immediate effect on the ideology of tlic masses. 
They were anxious to build up their own shattered lives and made 
no attempt to contact the non-Muslims. 

(2) The Shariat : 

Qazis for the decision of judicial cases had been appointed by 
the earlier sultans all over the vallc)'. Hitherto they had, apparently, 
decided all cases according to loctil customs (ur/). They were now 
ordered to enforce the shariat. But the shariat, for medieval Kash¬ 
miris as for medieval Indian Muslims, could only mean tlie enforce¬ 
ment of personal laws—^primarily the laws of marriage and inheri¬ 
tance and some other topics like shifa. Religious rites and duties 
cannot be enforced by the qazis. Criminal law, even according to 
the mullahs, had become a part of state law {zawabit). The enforce¬ 
ment of the shariat did not mean that Muslim law would override 
non-Muslim law, but only that in case of litigation between persons 
of different counnunitics, the law of the defendant would prevail. 
Even in the sphere of personal laws, custom or nrf could override the 
shariat in many matters. Thus where custom has denied to women 

copy of the Endowment Deed of the Daigah-i Mualla in the Gracy Museum, Islamia 
Intermediate College, Etawah, UP. 

30 According to our author they seem to have spent their time in writing their 
boohs, saying their prayers and building their khanqalm (B.S., 57-61). Sikandar’s con¬ 
temporary, the world-famous Persian poet, Hafiz, probably ov(Testimatecl the know¬ 
ledge of Persian in Kashmir when he clainred that ‘the black-eyed Kashmiris and the 
Ttttks of Samarkand recite the verses of Hafiz of Shiraz and dance’. 
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the right of inheritance to property, the shariat has not insisted upon 
their getting it. It has to be remembered tliat the qazis were mily 
judges; they could not function without the help of officers, equiva¬ 
lent to the «mir-i dads of India, who brought cases before them and 
executed their judgements. 

Kashmiri histories do not refer to amird dads; nor do we hear 
of officers, generally called miduiisihs, to whom the duty of enforcing 
the Sultan’s order for the prohibition of intoxicants, gambling, music, 
sati and the cjashqa (Hindu forcheadmark) would Iw assigned. The 
enforcement of the shariat did not mean the compulsory conversion 
of the people to Islam. But it did mean the integration of Kashmiri 
family life according to a uniform law—or, in the alternative, accord¬ 
ing to a uniform exception to that law. 

(3) Persecution of the Brahmans : 

It was in consonance with the tolerant traditions of the Kashmir 
sultanat for Sikandar to appoint a Brahman, Suha Bhatt, as his supreme 
commander and chief adviser, probably after the dismissal of Rai 
Madari. But Suha Bhatt got himself converted to Islam by Saiyyid 
Muhammad Hamadani, and he turned bitterly against the group he 
had forsaken. Ferishta, though a later writer, gives us the most 
authentic account of what happened. 

‘Suha Bhatt strove hard so that the Sidlan at his suggestion ordered 
that all Brahmans ami learned Hindus should become Musahnans 
and those who did not accept Islam should leave the realm {Le. 
the valley); the qashqa was not to be put on the forehead; widows 
were not to be burnt with the corpses of their husbands, and idols 
of gold and silver were to be melted in the royal mini and the 
metal used for the currency. Owing to this a great calamity befell 
the Hindus of the region, who were mostly Brahnmns. Many 
Brahmans, who could not either accept Islam nor leave the coun¬ 
try, committed suicide; others left their watan (homeland) and 
went to foreign countries; and another group, afraid of the Sultan 
and his wazir, resorted to the principle of taqiiyya or ‘outward 
, conformity* as practised by the Rafizi group (of the Shias) and 
declared themselves to be Muslims.’^^J 

In view of the definite survival of Kashmiri Brahmans, it is 

81 Ferishta, Persian text (N.K.), Vol. II, 341. Two facts are implied hare; first, 
that Sikandar’s order of expulsion applied exclusively to the valley, which was directly 
controHpd by his government; we have positive evidence of the survival of Hinduism 
in the inuer and outer hills; secondly, that very few non-Brahman Hindus had been 
in file valley when the persecution began. 
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probable &at the majority of them preferred die last and die wisest 
alternative, which Muslim sectaries had discovered for evading the 
persecution of the orthodox. The Quran is explicit on the point that 
no inquisition into the inner mind of man can be permitted. If the 
persecution, as we may safely assume, started after the death of Timur 
in 1^)5, the Brahmans were able to return openly to their old cieed 
after some fifteen years of hypocrisy. It is not possible to discover the 
inner motives of Suha Bhatt, who took die Muslim name of Saifuddin. 
He may have l>een a sincere fanatic of an ordinary type or, unable to 
foresee the future policy of Sultan Zamd^ Abidin, he may have decided 
that the best he could do for the preservation ol his community was 
to make it the governing class of the new creed. 

(4) Destruction of Temples and Idols : 

Hindu places of worship during the middle ages were of three 
types: (a) me canonical with Brahman priests, which the lower classes 
could not enter; (b) the semi’Canonical, in which animal sacrifices 
were performed by the lower classes under Brahman supervision; and 
(c) the innumerable loccd deities, rites and sacrifices, which no one 
has been able to list, but which the lower classes had developed (or 
preserved) and which the Brahmans permitted but did not join. 
Hinduism, of course, included all the three, but it is obvious that with 
the disappearance of the caste system and the acceptance of the 
worship of one God—^in spite of such old social customs as may have 
survived—^the last two types of places of worship would gradually, 
vanish. Jonaraja, in order to praise Sultan Zainul Abidin for reviving 
them, blames Sikandar for destroying all Hindu places of worship. 
The chief temples destroyed were those of Martand, Chakradhar, 
Tripureshvar, Sureshvar, and two at Avantipore and Paraspor. But 
we must not over-exaggerate the fact of destruction, for the worship¬ 
pers had also disappeared. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat, writing in 1543-44, states that there were 
150 large temples in Kashmir and gives with reverence an account 
of their massive structure and their average size; Abul Fazl and 
Jahangir also praise the temples of Kashmir. But we are not told how 
many of them were at that time places of actual worship or merely 
archaeological monuments of mau*s constructive achievements. 

ALI SHAH (1413-20) 

Sikandar died in May-June 1413, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mir Khan, with the title of Sultan Ali Shah. He was a minor and, 
therefore, Suha Bhatt acted as his regent, suppressed his rivals and 
continued his policy till his death in 1417. For an unstated reason 
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Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi and his followers left Kashmir for India. 
Ali Shah appointed Shani Khan, his younger brother, as his wazir. 
Shahi Khan disapproved the policy of Suha Bhatt and was very 
popular. Shortly afterwards the Sultan decided, in spite of every one s 
advice, to go to Mecca, and left Kashmir after appointing Shahi Khan 
as his regent. But when he reached Jammu, his father-in-law. Raja 
Bhimdcva of Jammu, reprimanded him for his quivotic decision and 
Ali Shah returned to Kashmir with troops siipplied by the rajas of 
Jammu and Rajauri. Shahi Khan wis<*ly left Kashmir in peace and 
took refuge with Raja Jasrath Khokar at Sialkot in 1419.32 Jasralh 
espoused his cause with sincerity and vigour, and marched upon 
Kashmir at the head of his army of bra\'c f^okars in May-June 1420. 
The armies met at Thana. Ali Shah was defeated and killed and Shahi 
Khan was proclaimed sultan with the title of Zainiil Abidin. 

SULTAN ZAINUL ABIDIN (1420-70) 

The new Sultan, whom the Kashmiris still call Bud Shah or the 
‘great king’, ascended the throne at the age of nineteen and was 
destined to give his country half a century of peace and to deeply 
affect every aspect of the life of the countrymen he loved. Zainul 
Abidin was not a great ruler in the sense Alaiiddin Khalji or Akbar 
were great. But students of Islamic history have yet to discover a 
Muslim king who comes iiearcT to Plato’s conception of the ‘good 
ruler’ or philosopher-king’. Drastic as sonu* of his mc'usun's may seem 
to us, there can be no doubt that he carried public opinion with him. 
At least we do not hear of any popular opposition. 

(a) War and the Maintenance of Order: 

The real object of the great king’s government was raiyyat 
parwari —^tlie welfare of his subjects. But lie knew that no government 
could serve the public unless it had the requisite strength for the 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of the frontiers. At 
the same time he was not prepared to degenerate into a whole-time 
warrior. The* Sultan found an appropriate compromise between the 
two alternatives. First, he had no tolerance for rebels. A group of 
‘professional mischief-makers’ at Nau Shahra, referred to as kokal 
tashan, were severely punished. At a later date his hand fell heavily 
on Pandu Chak and nis group after they had pulled down the Sultan s 
buildings in Kamraj for a second time; all male Chaks of fighting age 
were put to death and their wewnen and children were taken from 

32 For the life and exploits of Jasrath Khokar, see JASB, 1871, 67-101; and Indian 
AtOlqwrry, Vol. XXXVI, 1907, 1-0. 
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their homes at Trahagam and settled at the odier end of die valley, 
where they were destined to multiply. Jasrath Khokar was given an 
army for his adventure against Delhi in which he came to grief. The 
Khan of Kashghar invaded Ladakh with a large army. The Sultan 
marched against him with 25,000 horsemen under his nve command¬ 
ers—Muhammad Magre, Malik Mas ud Thakur, Hilmat Raina, Ahmad 
Raina and Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi. In spite of the accepted, 
superiority of Mongol tactics, the larger army of Kashghar was 
signally defeated on the second day of the battle at the village of 
Yashya in Ladakh. On another occasion the rajas of the west TibetaO 
regions of Ladakh and Baltistan were defeated at the battle of 
Shel.33 The Sultan had nothing to fear from any foreign power, and 
his military officers were in a position to guarantee both internal 
security and the safety of the frontiers. 

(b) The Sultan and His Policy : 

All authorities agree in stating that in his personal life Sultan 
Zainul Abidin was a pious, orthodox and learned Muslim, but unlike 
his father he was not a puritan. He loved music, dancing and the 
fine arts and took part in all festivals, whether Hindu or Muslim or 
merisly in celebration of natural phenomena, like the birth of the 
Jhelum. He was a cultured man and could read and understand 
Kashmiri, Persian, Sanskrit and, probably, also Arabic. lie spent his 
leisure hours in the study of the Nilamata’purana, Vashishta, Gita 
Govinda and the practice of the yogaM At the same time he wrote 
Persian poetry under the iakhallus (pen-name) of Quth, and though 
his volume of verses {diwan) seems to have perished, yet the quota¬ 
tions that have survived show a mind deeply inclined to mysticism. 
In his old age, when tired of his worthless sons, he wrote a short 
treatise, named Shiknyat (Complaints), he used to find consolation in 
hearing both Hindu and Muslim scriptures. We need not be surpris¬ 
ed, therefore, that he built up Muslim and Hindu cultures with an 
equal zeal. On the production-plane he realized that his subjects had 
only one harvest a year, and that the best he could do for them was 


33 jonaraja's *Saya-desa’ is the village of Shel, pronounced as She (Jonaraja, Dutt, 
84; Indian Antiquary, 1908, 188-89). For an account of the reign of Sultan Zainul 
Abidin see the SahariHan~i Sliahi, 78-110; and Haidar Malik, folios 115 to 12^- 
‘Though in piety and the maintenance of the traditions of die Prophet’, Haidar Mal& 
raoaarks, ’Zainul Abidin did not equal his father, nevertheless widi reference to the 
building up of the country and looking after the welfare of Ae subjects {ra'iyyat 
parwaH) very few kings like him are referred to in history.' (Folio 110). 

34 jfemaraja (Dutt), 50. , 
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tG» make Kashmiris specialists in the arts and crafts of the age fay a 
careful utilization of the cold, snow-bound months. 

Muslim Culture 

The grants which his father had made to fm-eign Muslim scholars 
were continued, and grants were also made to Muslim scholars who 
came during his reign. Among those assisted by the Sultan, the 
Baharistan4 Shahi names ten mystics of various types (including one 
rishi, a Hindu-Muslim compound of mysticism peculiar to Kashmir), 
seven ulama and four educated courtiers (nadims). But there were 
lots of others. Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi was invited back to Kashmir, 
but he was poisoned soon by his enemies and he wrote a verse 
assigning his son, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, to the Sultan s care. So far 
as Muslhn mystics and scholars were concerned, the Baharistan-i 
Shahi frankly tells us that ‘nothing more could be expected and noth¬ 
ing more was desired*. 

Hindu Culture 

‘But this king*, the Baharistan-i Shahi adds with regret, ‘while 
assisting the scholars and leading men of Islam, also showed the same 
kindness to the leaders of infidelity and non-Muslim groups. He con¬ 
ferred both glory and popularity on the laws of infidelity and error 
and on the customs of the idol-worshippers and the ignorant. He re¬ 
constructed and rehabilitated all die temples and non-Muslim places 
of worship, which had been destro}'cd or pulled down during the 
reign of the late Sultan Sikandar. He conciliated and brought back 
many non-Muslims (kafirs and mushriks), who had fled to Kishtwar 
and Jammu owing to the strength of Islam; their libraries and sacred 
books, which they had taken out of this land, were also brought back. 
The learning of the kafirs and the customs of the mushriks were 
revived again, and the Sultan strove for the honour and glory of 
these erroneous groups. Wherever in a village or by the side of a 
spring there had been an idol or an infidel ceremony, he insisted on 
its rehabilitation. Wherever in a city or any other place there had 
been infidel ceremonies at a specified time, he ordered them to be 
recommenced with greater zeal and was himself present. He gave so 
many rew'ards to dancing-girls, singers and musicians that all the 
inhabitants of the country, old and young, were contented during his 
reignSS ... And gradually the customs of the Hindus and non- 
Muslims attained to such honour and universality that even Muslim 
scholars, ulama, Saiyyids and qazis of the country followed these 


35 B.S., Bl-93. 
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curtoms without any hesitation; there no .questkm of anyone 
keeping away from them ot prohibiting theni.*36 _ 

These statements are confused and their purport must not be 
misunderstood. The conversions of Brahmans to Islam through illegal 
state force by Suha Bhatt were cancelled by legal state force, and 
the converts were made Brahmans again. Hindu culture based on the 
sacred Sanskrit scriptures was revived, and a promise was taken 
from the Brahmans that they would live according to the canons di 
their creed. But it was only the Brahman group whom the Sultan 
could reorganize. As to the non-Brahman Hindu orders—^Kshattriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras, with their caste and sub-caste rites, as well as 
the various Chandala groups, to whom medieval Hinduism did not 
give a proper human status—^they had all vanished into thin air after 
Dalucha’s invasion and medieval Kashmiri histories do not refer to 
them. 

Zainul Abidin had two homogeneous groups—Muslims and 
Brahmans. Still the Brahmans were sim-divided; Brahmans of Kashmir 
origin were known as Malamasis and Brahmans who came from 
Inma were called Banamasis; Brahmans, who studied Persian and 
were eligible for government service, business, etc., were called 
Karkuns, while Brahmans, who clung to their old priestly functions 
and studied Sanskrit alone, were known as Bachiohattas. In 
consonance with the new policy of the state, the cremation-tax 
and the jizia were abolished, cow-slaughter was prohibited and sati 
was permitted again. Hindus naturally came to occupy high posi¬ 
tions. Some of me more distinguished Hindu officers were Tilaka- 
charya, a Buddhist minister; Sriyabhatta, minister of justice and 
Hindu rehabilitation and court physician; Joiiaraja and his pupil, 
Srivara, chroniclers; Simhabhatta and Rupabhatta (court astrologers); 
Yudhabhatta (a Persian scholar and author of Zainaprakash); Utta- 
soma, author of Jaina-Carita; and Bhatta-avatara, author of JainavUas. 

Patronage of Arts and Crafts 

A service even greater than the establishment of religious tolera¬ 
tion was the revival of indigenous arts and ci‘afts and the importation 

36 Ibid., 109. Ferishta has raised the question. Since apostacy (irtiditd) or ffie 
acceptance of another creed by a Musahnah, was, according to the accepted 
princ^les of the medieval duirfat, a crime punishable with death, why did the ubma 
raise no objection to the reoinversion of Brahmans* to- Hinduism? The opposite ques¬ 
tion may also be raised—How could Brahmans, who .had .lost their, caste, Jbe re¬ 
admitted to their old status in the Hindu fold? The answer is simple. The laws (or 
VHOobit) ct the state could, when absolutely necessary, override bodi die sharfait and 
the ahostfoa. • r • ^ - 
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of crafts from foreign lands. 'Gunpowder was not known to the 
K^hmiris before; but one Habib» a maker of fireworks or of guns, 
who first manufactured muskets in Kashmir, lived in his reign and 
had no rival in his art. The Multan in concert with him wrote a book 
on gunpowder in the form of questions and answers; diis work is of 
great value/37 Paper-making and book-binding were not known to 
me country; so the Sultan sent two men to Samarqand to learn these 
arts and saw to their establishment in . the country on their return. In 
general, every foreigner, who knew a craft not found in Kashmir, was 
obliged to teach his craft to one or two men before he could leave 
the country. For the manufacture of one of their world-famous pro¬ 
duct—the shawl—the Kashmiris were probably indebted to the 
Tibetans. 

Our histories do not give details of all that the Sultan did, but 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat, who claimed not only to be a poet and a man 
of letters but also to be a superb master of such crafts as ‘seal¬ 
engraving, jeweller s and gold-smith’s work, saddlery, armour-making, 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, etc.’, has left us his 
over-all opinion of the Sultan and his achievements. ‘In order to 
humour all nations of the world’, he writes in die Tarihh-i Rashidi, 
‘Sultan Zainul Abidin paid attention neither to infidelity nor Islam... 
In Kashmir one meets all those arts and crafts which are in most 
cities uncommon, such as stone-polishing, stone-cutting, bottle¬ 
making, window-cutting {taban-tarashi)y gold-beating, etc. In the 
whole of Mawaraun N^r (Trans-Oxiana), except in Samarqand and 
Bokhara, they are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir they are 
even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zainul Abidin.’38 Thanks to 
the great Sultan’s efforts, their long and cold winter season and their 
God-given genius, the inhabitants of the valley hereafter produced 
per capita more art-products than any other region, except China, 
during the pre-machine age. 

Administration of Justice 

Justice had of late become corrupt; the judges accepted bribes 
and litigants resorted to forge^; theft, highway rcmbery and 
drunkenness were common. To abolish this lawless state of things, 
the Sultan established a High Court oi Justice, which consisted of 
judges, who were known ior their character, integrity and ability. 
Since he himself was the final Court of Appeal, he appointed qazis 
and pandits to assist him in deciding cases. Hie principles of judicial 

87 Tabaqa-4 Akbart, Vol. ID (translation), 6S7. 

38 Tarikh-t tianslation of Elias and Ross, 34 atul 434. 
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procedure were recorded, and laws and judgem^ts of pcimanent 
value were inscribed cm copper plates. Jonaraja queites examples 
which are illustrative of the Sultan s impartiality, profound common* 
sense and extraordinary judicial acumen.39 He never committed any¬ 
one to prison nor put any of his subjects to death for their en'imes; as 
an alternative, he employed them on his public works, in factories 
and in industries. He reduced highway robberies and murders to a 
minimum by holding every village and township responsible for 
crimes which were committed within its area. 

Revenue Administration 

Kashmir, like all other regions of India, depended primarily cm 
agriculture; and a proper distribution of land among the tenants on 
payment of a reasonaole rent was the precondition of prosperity. 
Zainul Abidin had the entire country measured; he divided the 
valley into parganas, the parganas into villages and the villages into 
peasant-holdings. A record of all holdings was maintained. The state 
demand on land was fixed at one-sixth of the produce, and in the 
newly built pargana of Zainagir, it was fixed at one-seventh. Revenue 
was realized in kind and revenue-officials were enjoined to be honest, 
lenient and just to the peasants. In times of famine, the Sultan sup¬ 
ported his subjects with grants of com, fodder and other necessities 
of human and animal life. 

Irrigation Works 

Sultan Zainul Abidin constmeted a network of canals and the 
entire valley, including the arid regions locally known as Udars 
(Karewas) which had till then depended for their productivity entire¬ 
ly on rainfall, which was fitful and undependable, was irrigated. The 
result was abundance of rice and an enormous increase in the 
national wealth. The new canals were cut from rivers which were 
perenially fed by snow. Chief among these canals were: the Kakapur 
Canal, the Tsakdar Canal, tlie Karala Canal, the Avantipur Canal, 
the Shah Khul (Safapur) Canal, the Zainganga (Lachman Khul), the 
Thru (Lall Khul), the Shah Khul (Martand) Canal, and the Mar 
Canal. 

Economic Security 

To prevent fluctuations in the prices of commodities, especl^y in 
times of famine, the Sultan introduced a system of price-control. The 
price of food-stuffs was regulated by the government; notifications to 


' SO Jonaraja (Dutt), 91-09. 
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this effect were issued and variations in prices, when permitted, wexe 
inscribed on copper-plates fixed at important public places. The royal 
mint, known as ‘Tanki Serai*, issued new copper and silver coins to 
facilitate the free flow of commodities of all kinds. More important 
still, by establishing a colony of professional carriers at Hirapur, the 
Sultan assured a regular supply of salt, which was usually imported 
from West Punjab, but when the gates leading to tlie Punjab were 
closed, it had to be imported from distant Ladakh and Tibet. By 
affording all conveniences and facilities to siilt-importers, the Sultan 
assm-ed a regular supply of Punjab salt, which was better and 
cheaper. 

The Sultans Foundations 

The Sultan's foundations testify to the prosperity of the country 
as well as to the income of the government. He founded the towns of 
Nowshahr (Vicharnag), Zaingir, Zainpur and Zainkot. He constructed 
the khanqah of Saiyyid Muhammad Madani, and laid out the islands 
of Rupa Lanka and Sona Lanka in tlie Dal Lake, which can still be 
seen. But his chief engineering achievement was Zaina Lanka, the 
artificial island in the Woolur Lake on which he built his palace and 
a mosque. Zaina Kadal, the first bridge of masonary and wood built 
in Srinagar, and Zaina-Dab, his magnificent and lofty palace of 12 
storeys (each comprising of 50 rooms), were objects of great wonder 
to Mirza Haidar Dughlat.40 

Educational Polictj 

Zainul Abidin’s singular contribution to the cause of mass-literacy 
and a nationally integrated culture was to impart education in the 
mother-tongue. He appears to have realized that Hindu and Muslim 
cultures could be blended and coordinated and amity between diem 
could be effected, if useful and popular works of the Hindus were 
ti'anslated into Persian and those of die Muslims translated into 
Sanskrit and Kashmiri. Thus he appointed Mulla Alimad, a versatile 
genius of his time, to translate the Mahahharafa, D savatra and 
Kalhana*s Rajtarangini into Persian. Utta Soma Pandita composed a 
history of the kings of Kashmir in Kashmiri. Yuda Bhatta composed 
the 2iaina Frakash, or the biography of Sultan Zainul Abidin, in 
Ka^miri verse. Bhattavatara, who had studied die Shah Naim of 
Firdausi, composed die Zaimvilas, or history of Kashmir, on the 
model of the Persian epic. Jonaraja continued the Rajtarangini of 
Kalhana and brought it down to tne year 1458. Thereafter it was 
continued by his pupil, Srivara. 

40 TatOM RadUdi (translation), 422. 
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Foreign Policy 

The Sultan s fcnreign policy had many objectives. So far as the 
districts of iimer and outer hills were concerned, he wanted to keep 
diem in subjection. The frightened Raja of Jammu offered him two 
dau^ters (successively) in marriage. The Raja of Rajouri, another 
Dogra chief, also offered his daumiter to the Sultaii.4l Pmich, the 
third Dogra state, was annexed to Kashmir and Zainul Abidin 
appointed his second son, Hmi Khan, its governor. Zainul Abidin 
took the title of Naib-i Amirul Muminin (Deputy of the Commander 
of the Faithful) on his coins;42 and when his envoys contacted distant 
rulers—^Bahlul Lodi, Mahmud Begarha, Jam Nizamuddin of Sind, 
the Rajas of Gwalior in India and Sultan Abu Said of Khurasan, 
Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat and even the Sharif of Mecca—^his objects 
were not political but commercial and cultmal. Kashmir, as the 
Bahatistan-i Shahi points out, was desperately in need of classical 
treatises on Muslim learning and culture. Shall Rukh is said to have 
sent him a good stock of manuscripts. A special scribe was sent by 
the Sultan to make a copy of Kashshafs famous commentary on the 
Quran, the T^amikhshari, from an authentic manuscript at Mecca. So 
far as was possible, the Sultan strove to put Kashmir on the same 
cultural level as India and Persia. 

His Domestic Life 

Zainul Abidin married thrice. According to Jonaraja, he married 
the two daughters of tlie Raja of Jammu. They were the mothers of 
his four sons, Adham Khan^ Haji Khan, Bahram Khan and Jasrath. 
Jasrath seems to have died when young. After the death of the 
Jammu princesses, the Sultan married Maldidumali Kliatun, the 
daughter of Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi, and remained intensely devot¬ 
ed to her to tlie last. 

Though a great sultan, Zainul Abidin was destined to be an 
unhappy father. His two sons, Adham Khan and Haji Khan, caused 
him great anxiety and annoyance by rebelling against liim and also 
waging war against each other. He used botli coercion and concilia¬ 
tion to reform tlicm, but it was of no use. He was, therefore, com¬ 
pelled to banish Adham Khan, his elder son, and declared tliat Haji 
Khan, his younger son, was heir to the throne. Even then his last days 
were unhappy, and he died on a Friday, May-June 1470, at die age 
(ff 69.43 

41 The Sultan never married dic'lady tiiou^ she Uved in his palace. 

42 Rogers, Copper Coins of the Stdt^ of Ka^mir, JASB, 1872, 204. 

43 Sxfvan (Dolt). 175. 
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Hie independent state ol Kashmir liad reached its zenitli. ‘During 
the reign of Sultan Zainul Abidin*, the Baharistan4 Shahi declares, 
‘all the inhabitants of (he country passed their lives in peace and 
comfort owing to his devotion to the welfare of the raiyyat We are 
not told of any other time when food was so plentiful and grain so 
cheap as during his reign. He made great efforts to build up the 
country and rehabilitate the land. Many villages and plots of land, 
which had remained desolate since Dalucha’s invasion, were culti- 
vated once more owing to his efforts.* 

SULTAN HAIDAR S II A11 (1470-72) 

Three days after the death of Sultan Zainul Abidin, Haji Khan 
ascended tlie throne with the title of Haidar Shah. The rajas of the 
different districts, who had come to congratulate him, were sent back 
with presents. Tlie Sultan appointed his son, Hasan Khan, as his 
heir-apparent and gave him the jagir of Kamraj with the title of 
Amirul Umara. His younger brother, Baliram Khan, was given the 
jagir of Nagam. The great difficulty about Haidar Shah, however, 
was his perpetual drunkenness, whidi brought about a variety of 
diseases, made him vindictive in temper and lost him the confidence 
of his amirs. A barber, named Luli, obtained undue influence over 
him and Hasan Kuchay, a venerable amir, who had helped Haidar to 
obtain the throne, was put to death at the barbers instigation; subse¬ 
quently Brahmans were also persecuted and their temples desecrated 
at his instance. Fortunately for the Sultan, his elder brother, Adham 
Khan, died while fighting for his father-in-law. Raja Manik Deva of 
Jammu, against the Turks. His son, Hasan J^an, who had been 
married to the daughter of Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, the m(^t 
influential family of foreign Muslims, also showed energy in sup¬ 
pressing rebellions in Punch and Hajouri. However Haidar Shall fell 
down in a fit of drunkenness and died before he had completed the 
second year of his reign, and was succeeded by his son, Hasan Shah. 

HASAN SHAH (1472-84) 

Hasan Shah had shown considerable energy as heir-apparent; as 
king at first he manifested much administrative ability and tact. Soon, 
however, he changed his mode of life. He passed his whole reign in 
enjoyments and music*, the BdhoHstm-i Shahi states, ‘... He had two 
hundred male and female qawwdls (singers of mystic songs) of 
Hindustan in his service; Kashmiri musicians, tambour-beaters, etc., 
in the same pre^oriioh, were also emplctyed in his palace.’ He never 
marched out at die head of an army, but sent his amirs and saidars 
with his troops. Assisted by his queen^ he built palaces, Uwnqahs, 
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madrasas and mosques, which are detailed by Srivara. He was a 
patron of the arts and was himself a master-musician; he composed 
^th Kashmiri and Sanskrit songs.^^ 

Under such a ruler the state was- bound to suflFer; still in spite of 
his devotion to music and culture, Hasan Shall was no fool, and so 
long as he lived he kept control over state affairs. Both Nizamuddin 
ana Ferishta state that he restored the regulations of Sultan Zainul 
Abidin, which his predecessor had not been able to enforce. Ahmad 
Yatu, who had helped Hasan against Bahram Khan, was reappointed 
to his posts of wazir and commander-in-chief and worked well for 
some years. The seat of government was retransferred to Nowshahr 
(Srinagar). Bahram, who returned to claim the throne, was signally 
defeated at Dulipura by Malik Tazi Bhatt, the redoubtable comman¬ 
der of the Kashmir army. Further, Tatar Khan Lodi, governor of the 
Punjab, had given protection to Fath Khan, son of Adham Khan, and 
attacked Hajouri. The united armies of Jammu and Kashmir marched 
against him under Tazi Bhatt, and Tazi, finding Sialkot undefended, 
sacked it in 1480. It is useless discussing what Tatar Khan could 
have done in retaliation, for the prestige of the Kashmir state was 
still so great that Tatar contented himself with a rectification of the 
frontier on the Indian plains. 

The last four or five years of Hasan Shali’s reign were a presage 
of the unliappy time to come. In 1479 a great fire destroyed the 
north-eastern quarter of Srinagar. Next a quarrel between Ahmad 
Yatu and Tazi Bhatt, whom Ahmad had once regarded as a son, divided 
the nobles into two parties. Space will not permit us to go into details, 
but when some nobles, supposed to be allies of the wazir, attacked the 
royal palace, the Sultan ordered Ahmad Yatu to be imprisoned and liis 
property to be plundered. Then, unaware of the future consequences 
of his act, he recalled his father-in-law, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, leader of 
the Baihaqi Saiyyids, and gave him the wizarat. ‘The Saiyyid turned 
the mind of the Sultan from the Kashmiri amirs, and a large number 
of the ofBcers of the state were put to deadi at his instance and by his 
endeavours. Malik Tazi Bhatt was put in prison. The other nobles 
fled owing to fear and went to differen^laces. Jahangir Magre, who 
was a great noble, fled to Loharkot.’‘i5 The Sultan made a wfll to the 
^ect that as his son, Midiammad, was only seven years old, he 
should be succeeded by one of his nephews—^by Yusuf, son of Bah¬ 
ram, who was then in prison, or by Fath, son of Adh^, who was . 
then in India—^and that the thrmie should afterwards revert to his 

44 in. 

41 AHmsH, tcaadaltEni, 681. 
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son. Saiyyid Mirak Hasan accepted the will which he had no inten¬ 
tion of enforcing. 

To understand the future history of Kaslimir, three facts ^ould 
be kept in mind. First, though kings of the Shah Mir dynasty were 
put on the throne one after another till 1561, yet all of them were 
mere figure-heads, with no right except that of having the coinage 
and the Khutba in their names with such allowances or jagirs as 
their masters were pleased to allot to them. Secondly, all real power 
was exercised either by a master-adventurer or by a coalition of 
adventurers till the annexation of the country by Akbar. In a general 
history of India only a very brief reference is possible to these group- 
leaders. Lastly and inevitrmly, an autocrat or a coalition-group could 
only control the valley; Srinagar under them could not exercise any 
control over the rulers of the districts of inner and outer hills as 
almost all sultans from Shihabuddin to Hasan Shah had done. ^After 
this the nobles and rulers of Kashmir’, says the BaharistanA Shahi, 
‘made it their profession to oppose and harass each other. And since 
the amirs and rulers were constantly quarrelling and fighting witli 
each other, they could neither maintain their power over me outlying 
districts nor conquer them afresh. Consequently, tliese areas were 
lost and nothing remained in die hands of the rulers of Kashmir, 
except die soul of Kashmir—the valley.’ 



11. POLITICAL GANGSTERS OF THE VALLEY 

(1484-1540) 

MUHAMMAD SHAH (1484-87) : FIRST REICNI 

Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, the wazir, proclaimed his daughter s 
son, Muhammad Shah, then a boy of seven, as the sultan and began 
to act as his regent. But the past record of the Saiyyids in Kashmir 
had been bad and the ways of Saiyyid Mirak Hasan made it worse. 
The Kashmiris were not prepared to tolerate their high-handedness 
and claims to superiority; their return to power, therefore, led to an 
acute hatred and discontent against then! and the outcome was a 
war of Kashmiris against the Saiyyids. The Kashmiris were helped 
by Raja Farsuram of Jammu and he marched upon Srinagar, which 
was then the stronghold of the Saiyyids. The details of me conspi¬ 
racy are obscure, but one day some three hundred armed men fell 
upon Mirak Hasan and slew him along with his fourteen sons and 
nephews, while he was transacting business in open court. Meanwhile 
another Kashmiri army defeated a force, whi^ had been sent by 
Tatar Khan Lodi to help the Saiyyids, at Bhimbar. The Mirak s son, 
Saiyyid Muhammad, and his younger brother, Hashim, fought brave¬ 
ly at the head of their partisans, but they were totally defeated at 
Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankaracliarya hillock), which was then their 
headquarter in Srinagar; the Durgha-i MuaUa was burnt; and tliey 
were forced to quit Kashmir in 1484.^ 

The defeat and banishment of the Saiyyids brought four Kashmiri 
leaders to the forefront—^Jahangir Magre, Saif Dar, Idi Raina and 
Jalal Thakur—and they signed an agreement to act as joint-regents 
of tlie minor prince, Muhammad Shah. But the quadruple alliance 
proved to be a short-lived arrangement. Jahangir Magre, who had 
tlie largest following, seized die reins of government and declared 
himself wazir. The other three leaders in sheer disgust sent an invita¬ 
tion to Fatli Khan, son of Adham Khan, who was living in Rajouri. 

1 Haidar Malik discusses the period, 1484-1540, in folios 125-56 of his work 
and the BaharUtan-i ShaJU in pages 116-225. Bodi are very detailed bnt suffer ficom 
a priori prejudices. Ferishta and Nizamuddin are more impartial but less wdl-infoimed 
fEorroas). 

2 The events are engraved in a bilingual inscription on a stone-slab, which was 

discovered in 1885 by Dr. Hultzch in the Mazar-i Bahauddin Sahib in Srinagar: see 
ZDMG, Vol. XL, 1886, 0; see also Sir John Mardiall, Note on Archaedo^^ Work 
in 1906, 17-18. 
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Fa^ invaded Kashmir immediately, but was defeated at Kalampur 
(Kalyanapura) in 1485. But the victory turned the head of Jahangir 
Ma^e, a hot-headed, uncompromising and bad man. He drew wrong 
conclusions from his success and thus contributed to his own fall. Sau 
Dar, his m(»t dangerous rival, collected together the military strength 
of all disgruntled Kashmiris, and persuaded Fatli Khan to t^ his luck 
again. The result was the battle of Damodar Udar (1487); Fath Khan 
was victorious this time; Jahangir Magre quitted Kashmir to seek his 
personal safety and left &e boy, Muhammad Shah, at the mercy of 
the victors. It is to their credit that Muhammad suflFered no harm.3 

FATH SHAH (1487-99): FIRST REIGN 

Fath Shah*s early life had been a long struggle against anxiety and 
unhappiness in exile, but ascending tlic throne brought him neither 
power nor security. He appointed Saif Dar his wazir. The choice was 
not bad, and Saif Dar was by aU accounts a competent man. But the 
permanent basis of the state among the Musalmans could only be the 
personal power of the king. Mirak Saiyyid Hasan had proved that the 
will of a dead king could be set aside and that the reigning king could 
be completely ignored. When Saiyyid Hasan was killed, the Kashmiri 
nobles discovered that the power which tradition had vested in the 
king could be obtained tlirough intrigues supported by force, and 
as crisis followed crisis, die Kashmiri nobles developed all the virtues 
and vices of political gangsters. Tlieir basic vice was lack of loyalty 
to the king or to the country or to their own pUghted word; dieir basic 
virtue was the singular personal prowess and courage, which like 
gan^ters all the world over, they developed in the pursuit of their 
own ambitions. 

Saif Dar was drawn into an ambuscade and killed in 1496, and 
Shams Chak, who had played the leading role in this plot, was 
appointed wazir. But Shams Chak and Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 
the leader of the Bailiaqi Saiyyids, who had returned in the mean¬ 
time, could not get on together. They fought a battle in 1499; Shams 
Chak was defeated, and fled from the country for safety, takinjg Fath 
Shah with liim. 

3 A curious feature of this period was the personal security of the Mir Shahi 
kings. Where the occupant of the throne wielded all the executive authority of the 
sta^ his opponoits aftor deposing him had no alternative but to put him to death. 
But since the Mir Shahi longs from Muhammad Shah to Habib Shah (1484-1565)' had 
no executive authority, they were allowed to survive after being deposed and could 
be put on the throne again. So we find several kings of the dynasty ruling more, than 
once. But since diey reigned btri did not rule, the general precept about Muslim 
mdoarduH*'^ fluDoe ox die blod^ U/a iakht ya uMta)-T^A not apply to them. 
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MITHAMMAO SUAII (1499>1505): SECOND REIGN 

The triumphant Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi placed Muhammad 
Shah on the throne for a second time with himself as wazir. But the 
restoration of the Saiyyids also meant the restoration of their anti- 
Kashmiri designs with their habitual aggressiveness. The situation was 
utilized to his advantage by Shams Chak. A war was forced upon 
the Saiyyids in 1505; they were totally defeated, and Saiyyid 
Muhammad Bailraqi and otlier leading Saiyyids were killed. 
Muhammad Shah fled for safety to Rajouri, and Path Shah was 
once more proclaimed king. 

FATH SHAH (1505-16) .* SECOND REIGN 

Shams Chak on becoming wazir put Path Shah on tlie throne, and 
led a ruthless campaign against all that survived of the Saiyyid regime. 
The palace of Saiyyid Muhammad was destroyed. Murtaza, his eldest 
son, was put to death; Ibrahim, the second son, was imprisoned, but 
after two and a half years the Kashghar army set him free; Yaqub, the 
youngest son, being a minor, was allowed to live peacefully in Sri¬ 
nagar. But this was only a transitory phase. Musa Raina, the main 
rival of Shams Chak, succeeded in putting him in prison. But though 
he had nothing more than a pen-knife and some brick-bats to defend 
himself with, the imprisoned wazir succeeded in killing three men 
before the soldiers, who had been sent for the purpose, could put 
him and his son to death by shooting arrows at them from a safe 
distance. 

Musa Raina became the next wazir, but his regime came to an 
end owing to Ins patronage of Shams Iraqi, the founder of the Nur 
Bakhshi movement in Kashmir, who started a jihacl against the Hindus. 
The opponents of Musa Raina—^Jahangir Fadru, Osman Dar, Kadu 
Chak and Ibraliim Magre—decided to resist this theological frenzy 
by force. Musa Raina was defeated by diem at the battle of Zaldragar 
in 1513 and died while trying to escape from Kashmir. There was 
much distress and bloodshed in the ue.\t two years (1514-16) owing 
to die constant struggle between the rival political groups; and Pandit 
Kantha Bhatta, a zealous Hindu social reformer, persuaded many 
Hindus who had embraced Islam to return again to the Hindu fold. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH (1516-28) : THIRD REIGN 

Meanwhile die fugitive ruler, Muhammad Shah, obtained the 
throne once more by appealing to Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi and 
Kachi Cliok, and appointed Kadii Chak as his wazir. Since Kachi was 
a Shia, he also came under the influence of Shamsuddin Iraqi, who 
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onco more found an outlet for his bigotry. According to tlic 
Shakir he had eight hundred leading apostates to Hinduism massacred 
in 1518, and the movement started by Pandit Kantha Bhatta was 
stopped. Shams Iraqi, however, died in 1526 and was buried in Zadi 
Bai, the well-known Shia quarter in Srinagar. 

SHAMSUDDIN IRAQI AND THE NUR 
BAKHSIII MOVEMENT 

The author of the Baharistan4 ShaKi is such a sectarian that he 
wants us to believe that the inhabitants of the valley, after swinging 
over brom Hinduism to Islam and Islam to Hinduism several times 
over, were finally made Musalmans b)' the Nur Bakhshi movement of 
Shams Iraqi. But he tells us nothing about the movement itself apart 
from the fact that it sought ‘the orthodox path of the Prophet'. It is 
not possible to accept this view. Shamsuddin Iraqi first came in 
1484 as an ambassador from Sultan Husain Mirza of Iraq to Hasan 
Shah, but after he had been in Kashmir for some eight years, he was 
asked to depart owing to the opposition of ‘the amirs and hakims' 
to his religious propaganda. He came again after twelve years, but 
had to go to Ladaldi as Saiyyid Muliammad Baihaqi, who was an 
orthodox Sunni and with whom he had acute controversies, was not 
prepared to tolerate him. After the Saiyyid’s death, he returned to 
Srinagar and obtained influence by converting Musa Haina and 
Kachi Chak to his views. This also meant inviting the hostility of 
their enemies, and Malik Usman, a former wazir, went so far as to 
declare, ‘I will first roast Shams Iraqi over fire and then enter the 
city.* Fath Shah also had a bitter controversy with him before the 
end of his last reign. This is not the place for inquiring into theologi¬ 
cal controversies, which were obscure to start with and arc now quite 
dead. It will be enough to quote two somewhat opposed opinion^. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat writes in his TariUi-i Bashidi : ‘The people 
were (formerly) all Hanafis, but in the reign of Fath Shah, the fatW 
of this Sultan Nadir (Nazuk), a man of the name of Shams came from 
Talish (Gilan) in Iraq, who gave himself as a Nur Bakhshi. He intro¬ 
duced a corrupt form of religion, giving it the name of Nur Baldishi 
(Giver of Light) and practised many heresies. He wrote a book for 
these cowardly people, called the Fiqh-i Ahwat (Comprehensive 
Law), which does not conform to die teachings of any of the sects, 
wheAer Sunni or Shia. These (sectarians) revile the Companions of 
Ae Prophet and Aiyesha (the Prophet's wife), as do the Shias, but 
contrary to the teachings of the latter, Aey look upop, Saiyyid 
Muhammad Nur Bakhshi as “the Lord of the Age and me priunised 
MahdT. They do not believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
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Sbias believe but regard all of these (as appertaining to) Sunnis. 

1 have seen many Nur Bakhshi eiders in Badakhdian mid e^> 
where. I discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the 
Prophet and hold with the Sunnis. One of the sons ci this amir, 
Saiyvid Muhammad Nur Bakhdii, showed me his tract.* (This tract 
tri^ to prove that prophets could be kings.) 

The Ahwat, dien well-known in Kashmir, was condemned by the 
religious scholars of India. *Chastizcment and (even) death should be 
inflicted on the Nur Bakhshis’, they declared. Mirza Haidar conti¬ 
nues : ‘Thanks be to God that at the present time no one in Kadimir 
dares openly to profess this faith; but all deny it and give themselves 
out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards them, 
and know that if anyone of the sect appears, he will not escape the 
punishment of dcath.^'i 

Ferishta, who had carefully studied the Tankh-i Rashidi, 
observes: ‘I have inquired from educated Kashmiris about the reli¬ 
gion of their people. They say that the whole rdiyyat of the country 
is Hanafi and Sunni, that most warlike groups of the coimtry are 
Shias, but there are very few Shias among the ulama. Owing to his 
connection with the warrior groups, the ruler of Ladakh is so far 
gone in Shiaism that if an outsider goes to his city and does not curse 
me Companions of the Prophet, they turn him out. The Chak dan 
claims that Mir Sliamsuddin was of the Shia faith; that the sultans 
as well as the unbelievers of his time came to believe in him and 
recited the Khutba (Friday sermon) in the Asna Ashari (orthodox 
Shia) manner in accordance with his order; and that the book, Ahwat, 
was not written by Mir Shamsuddin Iraqi but by a misguided agnos¬ 
tic. And God knows the truth .*'5 

While Shamsuddin Iraqi was occupied with his emsade against 
the Hindus, Fath Shah died in exile in 1519. Thereupon his Kashmiri 
adherents—Abdal Magre, Idi Raina and Jahangir Padru^—collected 
their troops and invaded Kashmir in 1521 in order to place Sikandar 
Khan, son of Fath Shah, on tlie throne. They were defeated at 
Shihabuddinpur (Shadipur), but did not despair of success. They 


4 Tarikh-i BasiHdi (English translation). 434-36. Hite Mirza was well-acquaint^ 
with Shia-Sunni controversies. He is unable to tell us how and when the claim of 
Saiyyid Nur Bakhshi to be the ‘{vomised Mahdi’ was made. But he is correct in think¬ 
ing sudi a claim to be incompatible with orthodox or Asna Ashari Shiaism. So the 
.followers of Shams Iraqi, since they had already condemned the first three Pious 
Caliphs, were gradually led to diseturd those eleincmts that separated them frmn the 
orth^ox Shias. By the time of Ferishta this change had been completed. 

$ Ferishta, Peridan te.xt, (N.K.). Vol. IT, 387. ' ' " 
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Diade a second attempt in 1525 but-were again defeated, and Sikan- 
dair Khan was capture and blinded in carder that he may cease to be 
a political weapem. 

IBRAHIM SHAH (1528-29) AND 
NAZUK SHAH (1529-30) 

But Kachi Chak considered the cruel treatment meted dut by 
Sultan Muhammad Shah to Sikandar Khan wholly unjustified; so he 
sent Muhammad Shah as a state-prisoner to Lohkot and placed his 
son, Ibrahim Shah, on the throne in 1528. Later on Abdal Magre, the 
popular and energetic leader of the Magre group, succeeded in 
securing help from the Emperor Babur, and invaded Kashmir with 
the support of a Mughal contingent of one thousand under the com¬ 
mand of Shaikh Ali Beg, Mahmud Khan and Muhammad Khan. 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre fought a battle at Thaper (Patan). 
Kachi Chak was defeated and Abdal Magre proclaimed Nazuk Khan 
as sultan in 1529. 

Abdal Magre, however, soon realized that Nazuk Shah was not 
popular among the Kashmiris; so to gain public opinion on his side 
he restored Muhammad Shah to the throne for the fourth time in 
1530, and kept Nazuk ready for an emergency by making him heir- 
apparent. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH (1530-37): FOURTH REIGN 

The much harassed Muhammad Shah had been on the throne for 
a year and a half only when Kashmir was invaded by the army of 
Kamran, then governor of the Punjab. The Mughal army marched to 
Kashmir under the command of Mahram Beg Kokah, who was 
guided on the way by Shaikli Ali Beg and others. T^ey occupied 
Srinagar in October/November 1531 without meeting any resistance, 
and began to massacre the Kashmiris. In this hour of crisis Malik 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre, who were the two most powerful 
Kashmiri leaders at the time, fortunately forgot their rivalries, col¬ 
lected their troops, defeated the Mughals at Athwajan, a hamlet lying 
a couple of miles to the south-east of Srinagar, and compelled them 
to quit Kashmir. In order to restore peace and order the Magre and 
Ch^ leaders—Kachi Chak. Regi Chak, Abdal Magre and Ali Mir— 
constituted a coalition government with Abdal Magre as wazir and 
began to rule the country. 

But Kashmir had hardly returned to ncnmal when she had to face 
another invasion. Sultan Sa‘id Klian, ruler of Kashghar, having 
repented of his many sins, came to the. conclusion that a jihad or 
lioly war against the infidels was his smest way to salvation. Sb he 
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sent an army under Mirza Haidar Dudilat, v4io had been in his 
service for some ten years* along vdm his second Sikandar* 
against Baltistan and Ladakh. Mirza Haidar conquered these districts 
in the autumn of 1532 and then proceeded to Kashmir to find winter 
quarters for his 4,000 horsemen and to conquer tlie country, if possi¬ 
ble. The lioly war was quite forgotten. The number of the invaders 
was reinforced on their march by the local people, who joined them 
out of sheer fright and also acted as their guides. The Kash^aris 
entered the valley by way of the Zoji-la pass in January 1533* after 
meeting a feeble resistance from the Kashmir army at the narrow 
defile OT Hang-Satu. The inhabitants took to their heels, leaving their 
homes and hearths to the tender mercies of the Kashgharis. The 
invaders entered Nowshahr (Vicharnag), which they found to be die 
first inhabited quarter of the Sonemarg-Srinagar road. They rested 
here for twenty-four days, during which time their troops and horses 
shook off their fatigue. Then they left this place, driving every one 
before them and bdiaving with ruthless barbarity. 

‘Wherever the Mughds went’, the Baharistan4 Shahi says, ‘they 
slew the people and indulged in reckless slaughter. In their shameless 
disregard of religion, they considered a region inhabited by Muslims 
as a place for “holy war”; and they shed the blood of the Musalmans 
as if it was their motlier’s milk.’^ The Kashmiri ttlama retaliated by 
declaring a religious war against the invaders. When the enemy had 
spread into the valley, the Kashmiri nobles collected their troops 
together and offered him a tough battle at Bavan (Matan) in Anant- 
nag (28 February 1533). But though the Kashmiris were defeated, 
they mustered their courage and persisted in surrounding and attack¬ 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for them, Mirza Haidar’s victory soon 
turned into defeat, because there arose opposition against him 
among his own followers, who were worn out and wanted to return 
home. The opposition was led by Mirza Ali Taghai, who was jealous 
of Mirza Haidars triumphs and compelled him to make peace with 
the maliks of Kashmir. So Mirza Haidar Dughlat made peace and 
left Kashmir on 15 May 1533 in sheer disappointment.^ 

After the departure of the Kashgharis, Kashmir was visited by the 
terrible famine of 1534. It was caused by the savage destruction of 
men and the means of cultivation by the Kashgharis, and because no 

6 B.S., 188. 

7 It is possible to obtain the view-points of both parUcs in this war. See 
Rashidi (English translation), 417-42, which also incltides Mirza Haidar’s account of 
Kashmir; Suka (Dutt), 373, and Suka (text), 340 et seq; Tahaqat-i-Akbari (Persian 
text, N. K. edition), 615. The Kashmiri view-point is wt-ll-represented i>y the 
BohortsUtnd Shahi and by Haidar Malik. 
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sowing of crops in the war-year had l^n possible. FoodstuflFs been me 
so scarce that one kh^ri (kharwar, ass-load) of shaU was sold for ten 
thousand dinnaras. The famine lasted for ten months; thereafter the 
country had respite from internal strife and external danger for three 
years (1534-37). Muhammad Shah died at the age of 60 in 1S37. 
Then the intriguing Kaslimiri nobles threw the country again into 
disorder which lasted for about three years (1537-40). During this 
period the throne was occupied b)’ Shamsuddin II (1537-40), the son 
and successor of Muliammad Shall, who was a mere figure-head, 
while Malik Kachi Chak was the virtual ruler. Shamsuddin. was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, Ismail Shah. During the latter's reign Kaclii 
Chak worked indefatigably to impose the Shia creed on the people. 

M I R Z A HAIDAR D U G II1. A T (1540-50) 

Mii-za Haidar, who was related both to Babur and Sultan Sa'id 
Khan, had to fly from Kashghar owing to the fate that awaited him 
at the hands of Rashid Klian, son of Sa‘id Khan, the ruhn* to whom he 
has dedicated his Tarikh-i Rashidi with plent)' of curses. He managed 
to reach India, where he took service first with Kamran and then 
with Humayuii. \Vlien Humayun was finally defeated by Shcr Shah, 
Mirza Haidar suggested that he should conquer Kashmir. Two oppo¬ 
nents of Kaclii Chak—Malik Abdal Magre and Malik Regi Chak— 
had come to ask for Mughal assistance. But when Humayun was 
unable to accept his advice, Mirza Haidar, with 400 men given to 
him l)y llumayun and such soldiers as he hiimsclf could enlist, march¬ 
ed with the two maliks into Kashmir. Kachi Chak and Saiyyid 
Ihraliim Baihaqi with Ismail Shah marched to meet him; but they' 
moved by the wrong route and as a result Mirza Haidar and his allies 
captured Srinagar and the valley without striking a blow. Kachi Chak 
left for India with Ismail Shah and appealed to Sher Shah for 
assistance. 

Mirza Haidar at the beginning acted entirely on the advice of 
Abdal Magre and Regi Chak. The valley was divided into three 
jagirs between them; Nazuk Shah, son of Path Shah, was proclaimed 
king and Abdal Magre was appointed wazir. Abdal died after some 
months and his son, Ilasain Magre, succeeded to his fagir and the 
wizarat. But the Mirza had not governed Kashmir for more than a 
v^ear and a half when he was called upon to fight Kachi Chak, who 
had marched upon Kashmir at the head of five thousand horse, two 
elephants and many foot-soldiers supplied by Sher Shah Sur. Hie 
brilliant strategy of Mirza Haidar enabled him to defeat the Indian 
troops of Sher Shah at the battle of Watanar. 'So long as Regi Chak 
occupied the seat of power, the BahariMnnd Shahi states, 'the Mirza 
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was obedient to hini in every way and did not show any opposition/ 
He even showed respect to the Nur Bakhshi cult out of' regard for 
Regi. But in view of subsequent developments, this friendship 
between Mirza Haidar, a fanatic Sunni, and Regi Chak, a die-hard 
Nur Bakhshi, must be considered an illogical compromise necessi¬ 
tated hy political exigency. And Regi Chak speeded nis own fall. The 
Mirza having won over Idi Raina and Husain Magre to his side, 
Regi escaped to Kamraj, which was his stronghold and raised a 
revolt. The Mirza marched against him and compelled him to escape 
f(wr safety to Punch, where he rejoined Kachi Chak, another sworn 
enemy of the Mirza. Then they made a joint attack from Gulmarg 
but were defeated in 1544. Sher Shah Sur died in 1545 and Kachi 
Chak in 1546; in 1547 Regi Chak was killed by some unknown 
persons. 

These opportune casualties among his enemies, both Kashmiri 
and Indian, left the Mirza apparently in sole command of Kashmir 
and he attempted to conquer the lost districts of the state. Idi Raina, 
now the Mirza’s right-hand man, failed to conquer Kishtwar in 1548. 
But Baltistan and Ladakh were conquered in the same }'car (1548) 
and were put in charge of Mulla Qasim and Mulla Baqi. Rajouri and 
Pakhli were also annexed. In 1549 Haibat Khan Niyazi rebelled 
against Islam Shah Sur and some Kashmiri chiefs wanted him to 
attack the valley. The Mirza’s diplomacy succeeded in keeping him 
away; nevertheless his regime was coming to an end. 

Mirza Haidar should have realized that the basis of his militaiy 
power was very weak owing to the small numlHT of pure Mughal 
troops. Then, as now, the majority of the people were Sunnis, but the 
warrior groups were Shias and it was suicidal for the Mirza to 
alienate them. In his Tarikh-i Rashidi, written in 1543-44, the Mirza 
gives us a vivid account of the persecution of the Sunnis at Herat by 
Shall Ismail Safavi; and quite forgetting that he was not the repre¬ 
sentative of a national movement like the Safavi monarch, he pro¬ 
ceeded to persecute the Nur Bakhshis, who had by now become in¬ 
distinguishable from the Asna Ashari Shias, as a retaliatory measure. 
The mausoleum of Shams Iraqi at Zadi Bal was destro^^ed; his son. 
Shaikh Daniyal, a highly respected man, was put to death along with 
other leading Nur Bakhshis. Tlie Mirza obtained faiawas of the Sunni 
tdama for what he did, but the initiative very definitely came frc«n 
him. This persecution, combined with the attempt to concentrate all 
power in his own hands and to delegate it exclusively to his Mu^al 
officers, succeeded in alienating the two Kashmiri chiefs, Idi Raina 
and Husain Magre, and the warrior gangsters whom they represented. 

In the autumn of 1550 there was a rebellion at Mankot 5 <nd 
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Mirza Haidar sent his Mughal troops under his cousin, Qara Baha¬ 
dur, along with Idi Raina, Husain Magre and Khwaja Haji against 
the rebels. The Kashmiris, led by Idi, decided to attack the Mughals 
after they had reached their destination. Most of the Mughals suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping to the Khokars, but Qara Bahadur, Qutb Ali Koka 
and Muhammad Nazar, who came to negotiate with Idi, were 
imprisoned, while the hands of their followers were cut oflF. Idi then 
marched towards Srinagar and encamped at a distance of some ten 
miles. 

Simultaneously there were successful rebellions against the 
Mirza’s officers in Paldili, Baltistan and Ladakh and only one of 
these officers succeeded in reaching him. The Mirza put his family in 
the fort of Indarkot and proceeded against Idi Raina with a small 
force of horsemen to Khaiipur. Here he decided on a night-attack, 
during which only seven men were left with him. He was killed by 
an arrow-shot in the dark. The Kashmiris suppressed their resent¬ 
ment, buried the Mirza in the mausoleum of Sultan Zainul Abidin 
and permitted his family with all honour to retire from Indarkot to 
Kashghar. They seemed to have been in a mood of forgive and 
forget.8 


8 There are differences of opinion with reference to the exact way In which the 
Mirza met his death. See Tabtajat-i AkbaH (translation), 717-18. .It was a clouded 
night; ‘there was nothing on his body except a wound caused by an arrow’. The 
arrow was prohahly shot •hy mistake by one of the Mirra's o\^’n followers in the dairk. 
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III. THE CHAK ASCENDANCY (1.540-86) 


The fall of Mirza Haidar s regime left Nazuk Shah in the royal 
palace and Idi Raina in charge of the wizarat. But fagirs had to be 
given to Husain Magre, Daulat Chak, Ghazi Chak and other 
claimants who were Nur Bakhshi Shias. It was soon realized that 
these arrangements had tilted the balance against Idi Raina and his 
party, which included the Magres and the Baihaqi Saixyids, who 
were Sunnis, while Idi Raina had offended the sentiments of the Nur 
Bakhshis as he had behaved disinterestedly and unconcernedly when 
the coffin of Shaikh Daniyal was brought to Srinagar. Still the divid¬ 
ing line was not religious. Fortunately for Daulat Chak and his group, 
Haibat Klian Niyazi decided to invade Kashmir. Idi Raina and 
Husain Magi*e were slow in taking the offensive, but Daulat Chak 
and Ghazi Chak hastened to meet the invader. The Afghans found 
their small force faced by 10,000 Ka.shmiris; they fought courageous¬ 
ly and all except two of them were killed. The Chak leaders cut off 
the heads of the Niyazi chiefs and sent them as a present to Islam 
Shah Sur. They did not care to consult Idi Raina*s representative at 
any stage. Idi naturally tried to organize his soldiers against them, 
but the Chaks struck before he was read\’. 'J’hcy .seized Saiyyid 
Ibrahim and Husain Magre, and Idi Raina died as a fugitive. His 
regime had lasted for about a year. 

MALIK D A U I. A T CHAK (1 551 -54) 

Daulat Chak, who seized power in 1551, should be given credit 
for what he did. ‘This virtuous malik issued an order in all his terri- 
torie.s*, the Baharislan-i Shahi tells us, ‘that every inhabitant was free 
to follow any religion he liked and no one was to molest another 
the matter of religion.*^ Subject to the above condition, however, he 
followed his personal religious policy. He rebuilt the mausoleum of 
Shams Iraqi, which Mirza Haider had destrm^ed, and also constructed 
new mausoleums for Shaikh Daniyal and Baba Ali Najjar. He revived 
the religious orders {sihilM) of Saiyyid Hamadani and Shams Iraqi 
and made good material piwisions for their leaders. The names of 
the twelve Shia imams were put in the Frida\’ sermon. 

Among his political actions the following deserve to l>e nt>ted. In 

: 

B.$„ 232; Suka (Dutt), 381. About one-half of the Baharistm^ Shatii is devoted 
M’ the Chak regime and it is not possible to summarize all its details. Haidar Malik 
p ||0 devotes about a third of his work (folios 149 to 237) to the Chak period. 
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1552 he deposed Nazuk Shah and placed Ibraliim Shall, son of 
Muhammad Shah, for a second time on the tlirone. In 1555 Ismail 
Shah, the brother of Ibrahim Shah, was put on the throne for a 
seccMid time. Then Saiyvid Ibraliim Baihaqi was deprived of his post 
and /og/f, which were transferred to liis son, Saiyvid Muliarak. On 
one occasion at least tribute was exacted from Ladakh. There was a 
terrible eartliquake in 1554. According to Pandit Suka, a contein- 
porari' chronicler, the earthquake affected tlie course of the Vesav 
river, which trauspkmted the sites of the ^'iHages, Ilasanpur and 
llusainpur; also so many houses fell dowm that the people of Kashmir 
had to ‘live under canvas’. 


After governing Kashmir for four years, Daulat made the terrible 
mistake of maiTving the aged widow of his uncle, Kachi Chak. All 
Chaks wcj’c shocked, or pretended to be so. The rc\'olt against Daulat 
was led by Ghazi Chak, who had already distinguished himself by 
his heroism. Ghazi ivas probably not the sou of Kachi Chak, as has 
been generally assumed, but the son of the wife of Hasan Chak, the 
tl<“C(;ased brother of Kachi; after her w'idowhooil, she married Kachi 
and her son, Ghazi, was born three months after the marriage.2 Be 
this as it may, Ghazi seized Daulat while he was fishing in the Dal 
Lake on 17 October 1555, and had him blinded two da\ s later. 


MALIK c; IIA z 1 CHAK (1553-61 ) 


Had the Chaks remained united, they could have go\erned the 
whole vallc}' in peace. The clan may have been- foreign in origin, but 
it had been thoroughly domiciled. No group in Kashmir had produc¬ 
ed such brave fighters. When Kaelii Chak appeared before Sher Shah, 
the latter was surprised by the number of wounds on Kachi’s body, 
and in recognition of his superb military career he gave Kachi the title 
of Klian-i Khanan. But it was not to be expected that the Chaks would 
submit to Ghazi’s power without resistance'. There was, first, a eons- 
pirac*)' against him at Srinagar and he had to punish its Chak leaders. 
Then some Chak chiefs rebelled against him at Sopur and he had to 
adopt stem measures. The Baharistan-i Shahl states: Tic built the 
kingdom of Kashmir into a single fort consisting of himself and his 
bromers, Husain Chak and Ali Chak... His government, of Kashmir 
was stable and crucl.’3 

On two occasions Ghazi had to fight a Mughal invader and on 
both occasions he showed his mettle. In 1558 the. Kashmir chiefs 
living in India, led by Shams Eaina, thought that Shah Abul Mu'alij 


2 See Tabaqat-i Akhari (traDslutuMi), 720. 

3 3.S.J 239 and 240. 
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who had escaped frpm Akbai’s court, could lead tliem to conquer 
Kashmir, and they all advanced by the Punch-Baramulla pass. Abul 
Mu'ali throughout his life deceived those- who relied upon him and 
the Kashmir venture could not be an exception. Ghazi met the inva¬ 
ders at Fatan; seeing that the battle was going against tlie-m, Shams 
Raina stood hrmly on his ground to enable Shah Abul Mu'ali to 
escape, widi the result tiiat he was himself captured by the Kashmir 
army and executed. Ghazi ordered the heads of the Mughal captives 
to be cut off and piled into a tower. 

Tlie government of Buiram Khun made tlie mistake of sending 
Qara Bahadur, a cousin of Mirza Haidar, to Kashmir in the hope tliat 
his presence would lead the Kashmiris to rise against Ghazi. It was a 
hopeless choice. Qara Bahadur’s presence evoked no response, and 
he was afraid of marching deep into the country. But Ghazi marched 
forward and defeiited him at Rajouri. Tlie Mughal defeat was cer¬ 
tainly serious, though the estimates of the soldiers killed vary from 
500 to 7,000. 

N A S 1 B U D D 1 N MOHAMMAD GHAZI S H A II (1561-63) 

Oil coming to power Ghazi had allowed Ismail Shah to remain in 
the palace. When Ismail Shah died in 1557, Gliazi put Ismail’s sou, 
Habib Shah (who was also the son of Ghazi’s sister), on the throne. 
In 1561 he deposed Habib Shah on the ground that ‘he was not even 
worthy of the iiiiine of a king’ and, after consulting his partisans, 
ascended the tlironc with the title of Nasiruddin M^iammad Ghazi 
Shah. As wazir and king Ghazi ruled over Kaslimir for nine years, but 
the events of his reign are not important. In 1560-61 his brother, 
Husain, suppressed the rebellion of two Chak chiefs. Next year his 
attempt to capture Ladakh failed. In 1563 Ghazi, who was a victim 
of leprosy, lost his eyesight and nominated his brother, Husain, as his 
successor. But when, misguided b)’ his advisers, Ghazi wanted to 
alter this arrangement, Husain retaliated b)' deposing him. *His two 
victories over the Mughals’, says the B(iharislan-i Shahi, ‘are the 
remarkable achievements of Ghazi Chak. But with reference to the 
tyrannical oppression of the raiyyat, and the traditions established 
about the shedding of blood, blinding, severing of limbs and killing 
of blood-relations—no one knows whether u man so cruel has existed 
at another epoch or not.’4 

NASIBUDDIN HUSAIN SHAH GHAZI (1563-69) 

‘Husain Shah was so just and regardful of the weKare of the sub¬ 
jects’, says the Baharistan-i Shahi, ‘that the inliabitants, who had 

4 211. 
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suffered from tlie cruelties oi Gliazi Shah, considered him to be like 
Naushinvan, the Just, of Persia.'^ Nevertheless, it adds, mischief- 
makers, who had escaped the talons of Daulat Chak and Ghazi Shah, 
continued to conspire against him, and he ordered them to be 
punished. He had Muliammad Khan, son of Ghazi Shah, blinded in 
1366-67 and tliis hastened the doatli of the blind ex-kmg. He granted 
Rajoiiri and Naushaln* to liis elder brother, Shankar Chak, and two 
expeditions had to be sent to suppress Shankar's rebellions. One of 
his wazu's, Mubariz Klian, was found guilty of conspiring and had to 
be put to death. Mubariz’s successor, Malik Luli Laund, was dis¬ 
missed on grounds of corruption. One of die kings cx-favourites, 
Khan-i Zaman, collected a number of disgruntled nobles and attack¬ 
ed his palace {haveli) while he was away on a hunting trip. But his 
officers captured tlie rebels and Kluin-i Zaman was publicly executed. 

But while punishing rebels and consjjirators, the king tried to lead 
a rational life. ‘Ho founded a college, says the Tabaejat-i Akhari, 
‘and lived in the society of learned men in its precincts. Every day 
of the week had its specified business and Saturday was allotted for 
the company of Hindu and Buddliist priests.' The king, though a 
Shia, was not intolerant. Nevertheless, the Shia-Sunni fanaticism 
created by die case of Qazi Habib versus Yusuf Yandar (1568-69) 
brought min to his reign. 

Qazi Habib, a Sunni, while riding on a Frida}’ hi a Srinagar street, 
came across one, Yusuf Yandar, a Shia.® The qazi abused Yusuf for 
his religion; Yusuf abused the qazi on the same giound. The contro¬ 
versy was puiely theological. The qazi struck Yusuf with his whip; 
Yusuf, ‘a self-respecting soldier', stmek the qazi with his sword—two 
blows or three blows. The qazi fell down from his horse, but rcco\’er- 
cd from his slight wounds. Yusuf went into hiding. The incident 
raised the sectarian frenzy of the people to a high pitch. The king 
and a large part of the governing class were Shias; the wazir and the 
mass of the people were Sunnis. 

5 IbUl., 213. 

6. All historians cunccriH'd relate these events in detail, but hem dicir own point 
of view—c.g. BaJtarisian-i Sltahi, 24o-S3; TubucfOt-i Akburl (translation), 744-40. 
There is no difference about the outline of the events, fiiough different writers 
indulge in horrifying details. Two accepted principles of incdiev^ Muslim jurispru¬ 
dence have to be kept in mind, (a) The king was the head of the state wiffi refer¬ 
ence to criminal law; appeals from the qazis could be made to him and he could not 
divest himself of bis responsibility, (b) Secondly, nvuftis were only private citizens 
and the king was und^ no obligation to enfmec their fatowasi ffiey were not crimi¬ 
nally responsiWo for the opinions they expressed, but which they had no means of 
enforcing. 
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Tlie kilig left the matter to the decision of a group of Sunni 
muftiSy who declared that Yusuf deserved the death penalty. So m 
spite of Qazi Habib’s own protest, that the death-penalty could not 
be inflicted as he had survived, Yusuf Yandar was put to death. The 
king was dearly wrong in handing over his authority to the muftis 
and in failing to protect an innocent person. When the frenzy among 
the Sunnis had subsided, another body of Sunni muftis, led by Qazi 
Zain and Mulla Hazi, made a house to house canvass to prove that 
the judgement against Yusuf Yandar was wrong by the law of all 
Muslim sects and of all creeds. At this juncture the- kings youthful 
son, Il^rahim, died and he was made to feel that it was God’s punish¬ 
ment. Then Mirza Muqeem, a Shia who had come as Akbar’s envoy, 
wished to deal with the matter, and Husain Shah left the matter to 
him. Only two of the muftis, who had passed the judgement against 
Yusuf—Mulla Yusuf Almas and Mulla Finiz—could be arrested, and 
Mirza Muqeem ordered them to ])c dragged through the streets and 
put to death. Tliis was a second grievous errf)r; the muftis had only 
expressed their academic opinion and the death-penalty hud been 
inflicted by tlic king’s oificers. Husain Shah sent his envoy, Yaqiib 
Mirza, with Mirza Muqeem and his daiightei", who was probably 
intended for marriage with Akbar. Akbar s reply was to send back 
the princess and to put Mirza Muqeem and Yaqub Mirza, the Kash¬ 
mir envoy, to death. 

Tile Baharistan-i Shahi blames the ulaiua at Akbar’s court, spe¬ 
cially Abdullah Sultanpuri and Abdun Nabi, for Akbar’s decision. 
But the ulama had ceased to have any influence over Akbar’s policy 
by then. The two real criminals were the king of Ka.shmir, who had 
against all proper traditions allowed die enforcement of a patently 
incorrect fatmva, and Mirza Muqeem, who had no legal authority to 
inflict the death penalty on anyone. 

Husain Shah fell seriously ill. It had been arranged that he wtmld 
be succeeded by his brother, Ali Shall. But Husain was advised to 
nominate one of his sons. Ali Shah retiied to Sopur, where he was 
joined by all the nobles, and in particular by Saiyiid Mubai'uk 
Baihaqi. When Ali Shall marched to Srinagar, Husain sent him die 
insignia of ro) alty and retired to Zainpur, ivhere he died after a year 
and some duN s. 

2 A H I H U D D 1 N MUHAMMAD ALI B A D S U A H (1570-78) 

*AU Shah during his reign laid aside the practice of blinding, 
severing of limbs and the infliction of the death-penalty, which had 
been the tradition of former kings. He enforced justice and looked 
after the welfare of the subjects, so far as was possible. He also 
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rehabilitated noble families, who had fallen into distress.’^ He wor* 
shipped God and was particular about his religious duties. On 
coming to the throne lie appointed Sauud Mubarak Baihaqi 
as his wazir, and married his daughter to the Saiyyid's son, Abul 
Muali. Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaai, on whose adiice the king almost 
entirely relied, was throughout nis life pulled in two direetions; he 
had the political ambitions of his ancestors but at the same time he 
wished to lead a secluded life of piet}' and prayer. As a result he 
retained his high ofiBce but tried to solve all problems by compro¬ 
mises and witliout bloodshed. The first two > eais of tlu; reign were 
peaceful. Tlicn Ali Chak, son of Nauroz, rebelled, but the Saiy>id 
insisted that he should not be punished but exiled ti> Kamraj. When 
Ali Chak broke his agreement and lied to seek help from Husain 
Quli Khan, Akbars governor of the Punjab, the courtiers naturally 
blamed the Saiyyid for his leniencx'. However Husain Quli did not 
help him and Ali Chak was imprisoned when he returned to Kashmir 
again. Nevertheless, the Sah vid set him free after some time \vith a 
present {in am) of 100 gold coins. 

The next rebellion was more serious. It had been arranged by 
Chazi Shah that he would be succeeded by his brothers, Husain and 
Ali, but nothing had been decided about the future devolution of the 
crown. Tliis led to strained relations bct^^’cen the king’s son, Yusuf, 
iuul Aiba Chak, the son of Chazi Shah. Yusuf \vent to Aiba’s hou.se, 
killed him and then retired to Sopiir and raised Uie banner of revolt. 
The king ordered his brother, Abdal Chak, to take an ann)^ and 
crush the rebellion. But the Saij’vid was not prepared for a civil war 
between father and son. ‘Will your Christ-like breath njcall the dead 
to life?’ he asked Abdal. Yusuf followed the Sany’id s advice, came to 
Srinagar and was reconciled with his father. Later on, two otlicr 
nobles, Shams Duni and Muhammad Maraj, who had rebelled and 
fled for safety to the Saiyyid’s house, were also forgiven. Tlie jwace 
of the kingdom was also disturbed by the invasion of two pretenders 
from the Mir Shahi dynasty—Haidar Khan and Salim Klian, sous of 
Nazuk Shah. But Midiammad Khan Chak, a conunandcr of the 
Kashmir army, handed over his superior officer, Lohar Chak, to 
Haidar; and when Haidar was deceived into considering Muhammad 
Khan his friend, he invited Salim to his camp and put him to deaili; 

he then fell on Haidar Klian and drove him awav. 

0 

Saiyyid Mubarak’s object may also have been to keep the country 
united in view of the growing expansion of the Mi 'ghal empire. When 
jn 1578 two envoys Akbar came to the couiitr/, AH Shah, received 

7. ii.s., aci. 
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Hiem with honour aud had the comagc and die Khutha put in 
Akbar s name. Kiditwar was twice invaded by Husain Shah’s troops, 
but though on both occasions Bahadur Singli paid tribute, no perma¬ 
nent control of that principality was possible. All Shah, who was too 
fond of polo, fell down from his horse in such a way that the pommel 
of the saddle pierced his breast. He nominated his son, Yusuf, before 
expiring. 

N A S I a U D D I N MUHAMMAD YUSUF B A D S H A II 

GiiAZi (1578-86) 

Yusuf Shull was destined to fail as a mler, but as a prince he is 
one of the most romantic figures in Kashmir histori'. He was a man of 
culture, a scholar, a bom naturalist; and he sj>eut much of his time in 
appreciating the beauties of Kashmir—her woods, meadows, springs 
and cascades. Along with his famous wife, Habba Kliatun, he is said 
to have discoi'crcd the beauties of Gulmarg. llabba Khatun is 
remembered as the licst anti the most popular lady of romance in 
medieval Kashmir. Zun, for that was Habba’s real name, w^as bom in 
a village, Chaudraliar, in the vicinih' of the fiunous saffron fields of 
Pampur. She was beautiful and accomplished, with an affectionate 
heart and a ravishing voice, lliough bom in a middle class peasant 
family, she received an excellent education from the family maulaci-, 
she knew the Quran bv heart and could speak and write both Persian 
and Arabic. 

But her happy maiden life ended when .she was mai ried to a pig¬ 
headed f(X)l, from whom she obtained a divorce. It threw her for 
several years into misery and iinliappine«s, during which she tended 
cattle on the hills and dales, singing pathetic Kashmiri songs of her 
ow’n composition, some of which arc still vciy popular. Yusuf, then 
only a prince, happened to hear her and fell desperately in love. The)' 
got married aud lii'cd a happy life together. The surviving composi¬ 
tions of this lad)' are really peerless. Like her great predecessor, Lai 
Ded, she has been fortunate in the fact that tradition has preserved 
her name, her histoi)', her smigs and her Shikayats (Complaints). She 
may be justly regarded as the pride of Kashmir womiinliood. In hc^r 
songs she castigates s(K'ict)', liecausc it w'as societ)' that had destroyed 
the rose of her life. Her songs are painful and touching. Her marriage 
with Yusuf brought her into prominence, but when Yusuf was 
imprisoned b)' Akbar, she took to the life of a wandering faqirfi 

8 Ckir knowkilge uf Habba. Khatuu is based on tradition: see Birbal Kaclan, 
Tartkh-i Ki£vhntJr, 89-00 (tnaniiscript in tlw; Kashmir Archaeol<^ and Research 
Library); TuriUi-i Htitiun, 290-98, ^■ol. II; aud Lawrence, The Vulky 193. 
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Yusuf Shah ou his accession had to face t>vo difficult pxoblems. 
The first was the expaiisi<m of the Mughal empire. It was clear by 
now that Akbar would not tolerate any subordinate Muslim piinci- 
pality within his reach; tliat the privilege of having a watan-jagir 
was confined to Hindu dynasties of long standing; and that the 
honour of being represented by the heir-apparent at the Mughal 
court would only be extended, if at all, to tlie lUina of Mewar. Yusuf 
Shall lived in mortal fear of the Mughal empire. He was equally 
afraid of the ‘gangsterism* of the Kashmir nobles—tlieir constant 
intrigues, conspiracies, faitlilessuess in general and their readiness to 
resort to force. The third difficulty was of his own making; thou^i he 
could put in hard work during a crisis, and some of his achievements 
ai’e really surprising, he was too fond of enjoyment iind pleasures. 
He was quite incapable of becoming tlie hero of Kashmir indepen¬ 
dence*. This independence was the explicit desire of his advisers, but 
he knew that they would have no hesitation in deserting him. Had 
Yusuf Shah gone to Akbar on his own initiative at any time when ho 
had full control of the vallc)', he could have got the highest mamah 
for himself, like the Persian governor of Kandliur, and the greatest 
possible privileges for his people. It would not have- been a bad 
arrangement. But Yusuf t(X)k the wrong turn on all important occa¬ 
sions; the gangsters lost the independence of Kashmir, whatever its 
value*; and Yusuf's end was tragically prosaic. 

The conquest of Kashmir appertains to the reign of Akbar, the 
Great. Here it ciui only be traced in the briefest outline. Even iKjforc 
he could bury his father, Yusuf had to crush the rebellion of his 
uncle, Abdal Chak. Then a seri<*s of intrigues followcil; the nobIe.s, 
led by one Abdal Bhat, placed Saiyvid Nlubarak on the throne, and 
Yusuf had to leave Ka.shmir before he had jcigned for two months. 
The Saiyyid's aims are hard to understand, let alone justify. When 
placed on the throne, he behaved like a saint but insisti^d on excrci.s- 
iug real authorit)*, and this was not acceptable to the nobles, who 
had expected him to be a mere figure-head. So before he had Veigned’ 
for two or three months, they summoned him lo a meeting to which 
he came overworked and sick. He was induced to ubdieute, and the 
nobles put Loliar Chak, son of Shankar Chak, <mi the throne. Loliar 
Shah Chak’s reign of one year (1579-80) was economically, perhaps, 
the happiest period in tlie history of the Chak kings. Foodstuffs 
became so cheap that one kharwar (ass-load) of shali (paddy) could 
be purchased for a copper coin, weighing one and a half tola; and 
tlie Lohar mundy the big, dieap loaf of Ldhar’s time, is proverbially 
quoted in our days. 

On S January 1580, Y’usuf Shall appeared as a suppliant before 





?do 

/Vkbar at Fadipur Sikri and the emperor ordered Raja Man Siu^ and 
Yusuf Khan Rissvi to restore him to his throne. The Kashmir nobles, 
afraid of the Mughal army, promised to help him if he came without 
foreimi assistance. They did not keep their promise; still Yusuf 
decided not to come with a foreign army, and enlisting such troopers 
as would join him, he defeated his opponents at die battle of Sopm* 
on 8 November 1580. Ldiar Chak was captured and blinded; severe 
punishments were meted out to his partisans also. During die next 
two years Yusuf was busy in suppressing domestic rebellions. 

In 1581, when returning from Kabul, Akbar sent Mirza Tahir and 
Saleh Diwana as his envoys to Kashmir. Yusuf received the envoys 
with great respect and sent his third son, Haidar, a minor, to the 
impertal court. But the envoys informcxl Akbar that Yusuf was behav¬ 
ing like an independent ruler. In 1582 Akbar ordered Haidar to be 
returned as he was unfit for military service and sent a formal farman 
to Yusuf summoning him to the imperial court; Yusuf in reply sent 
his eldest son, Yaqub. In 1585 Akbar sent Hakim Ali Jilani and 
Bahauddin Karnlioli from Kalanaur to bring Yusuf to his court; but 
the; Kashmiri nobles gave Yusuf an ultimatum that if he left them, 
they would raise his son, Yaqub, who had fled back, to the throne 
and resist the invader. Akbar s envoys returned after waiting for 
some time. It was obvious that an imperial army would have to 
conquer die country. 

In Deccmlxn* 1585, Akbar sent an arni)’ against Kashmir under 
Raja Bhagwaiidas and other officers by the Paldili pass. The pass was 
well-chosen but not the season. The Raja’s army suffered terribly, 
while Yusuf, on his part, made a show of collecting his whole army 
though he had no intention of fighting to the last ditch. Two secret 
emissaries of the Raja succeeded in convincing Yusuf that his cause 
was hopeless. So hiding the fact from his officers, Yusuf escaped to 
the imperial camp. His treaty with the Raja definitely promised that 
he would be allowed to return as a ruler and the items of imperial 
control —aliawL shikar, saffron and sikka (mint)—^u'ere explicntly 
enumerated, llie Raja’s army retiniied with Yusuf in its camp. But 
Akbar ordered Yiisuf to l}e imprisoned and Raja Bhagwaiidas 
attempted to commit suicide. After he had been in prison for two 
and a half years, Yusuf was given a mansah of 500 under Raja Man 
Singh in Bihar. He died in September 1592. 

NASIRUDDIN MUHAMMAD YAQUB SHAH (1586-88) 

When the Mughal amiy withdrew, the Ka.slimir nobles placed 
Yatjub on the throne, and put the coinage and the^ Khutha in his 
iiaoie. But botli Yaqub and the nobks ignored the precarious 
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pcMiition of the country. Yaquh showed an intohM-ance towards the 
Sunnis^ which, to say tlic least, was ill-tiniod; it k‘d to a revolt of 
the Sunni nobles and Yaquh put Qazi Musa, a Sunni divine, to death 
because he would not change the form of the Frida>' sermon. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the harassed Kashmir nobles appealed to Akbar to 
finally annex the country, and a Mughal army under the atiiir-i Itahr 
Mir Qasim and other officers in^'aded Kashmir in the summer of 
1586. Srinagar was occupied without any opposition and many 
Kashmiri nobles submitted. But Mir Qasim was unable to subdue the 
whole valley against the repeated attacks of Yaqub Shah and one 
Shams Chak, who had also declared himself king. At times the 
Murals in Srinagar itself were hard-press<Kl. Mir Qasim, whose 
political policy had been a failure, was summoned back and his suc¬ 
cessor, Y'aqub Rizvi, succeeded in winning over the nobles. Shams 
Chak surrendered, and when Akbar came to Kashmir in tho summer 
of 1588, Y'aqnb also surrendered. He was kept a prisoner at first but 
was given the command of his father after his death. He was pro¬ 
bably poisoned soon after. It appears from the Baharislan-i Sliahi 
and the Ilislortj of Haidar Malik that many Kashmiri nobles, includ¬ 
ing Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaqi and his son, .Abul Mu‘ali, were brought 
to India and given employment or jagirs. 

TIio annexation of Kashmir to Mughal India opened a nc'w era 
for both. The Mughal governors may not ha^'c been always up to the 
standard, but the peculiar gangsterism that had pre\^ailed in the 
country since the death of Hasan Shah was brought to an cud. Some¬ 
thing was no doubt lost but more was gained. The southcni jjasses 
were opened, and the art-prcxlucts of Kashmir could now find a 
world market. The views of the Kashmiris also broadentid with the 
march of time. The unwritten laws of the- Mughal empire prev'ented 
the Chaks from being appointcxl to high man-sahn in view of their 
past, but there was equality of opportunities for Ka.slimiris and non- 
Kashmiris. And no critic will assert that the Mughal emperors failed 
to appreciate the yalue of Kashmir and its people. 
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I. THE HOUSE OF MEWAR 

THE RISE OF THE RAJPUTS 

The most conspicuous phenomenon of the early medieval period 
was the rise into political prominence of new royal families, which 
arc collectively known as Rajputs. During the period preceding and 
following the supremacy of the early and later Guptas, many foreign 
races, like the Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Hunas had come to India, 
settled in the northern parts of the countr)% assimilated Indian cul¬ 
ture, manners and customs and got merged with the Kshattriyas and 
other warlike elements. The chiefs of these new races claimed des¬ 
cent from the sun, the moon and agni. Out of regard for their valour 
and their devotion to neo-Vaishnavism, the priestly class and the 
bards conferred upon them the status of Kshattrh'as. As this new 
class enjoyed royal privileges, the title of Rajputs —Hajputra or 
princes of royal blood—^was given to them. In course of time the 
kshattriya and the Rajput became identical. Though it would be dull 
and tedious to trace the connecting link between the outgoing 
Kshattriyas and the newly emergent Rajputs, it is interesting to note 
that the Rajputs trace their genealogy in an unbroken line from the 
seventh or the eighth century. This kind of supposed continuity at 
least suggests, if it does not conclusively prove, that the Rajputs were 
the representatives of the Kshattriyas. 

1 The following abbreviations have been used in the footnotes of this chapter: 


ALB 

— Anoorp JAbranj, Bikaner. 

Annals 

— Annah and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Col, J. Tod, 

ARRMA 

— Annual Repotl Rajpittana Museum, Ajmer. 

Briggs 

— Tarikh-i Ferlsfrta. 

nss 

— Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

BRI 

— Bikaner Rajya-ktt~Uihas. 

Dili 

— Dun^pur Rajya-ka-ltihas. 

COS 

— Gayakwad Oriental Series. 

ED 

— Elliot and Dowson, History of India as Told by Its 


Historians. 

El 

— Epigraphia IntRea, 
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THE EXTENT AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
RAJASTHAN 

Hie land which the Rajputs occupied in northern India also came 
to be called after them—^that is Rajasthan, ‘the abcnle of the princes'. 
It comprised independent and semi-independent principalities, the 
chief of which were Maru, Mada, Jangafadesli, Ajaiamoru, Arhud, 
Mewar, Vagad, Devaliya, Dhundhar and Ilaraoti, roughly corres¬ 
ponding to the modern regions of Jodhpur, Jaisaliner, Bikaner, Ajmer, 
Sirdii, Udaipur, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh, Jaipur, Kota and Buiidi 
respectively. These units assumed their independent forms through a 
gradual process of expansion and contraction. But on the whole it 
remained approximately bounded by the- empire of Delhi in the 
north, north-east and east, die province of Mahva in the .south-west, 
Gujarat in the south and Uchh, Dipalpur and Multan in the west. It 
is now enclosed within the space of nearly 8° of latitude and 9® of 
longitude, embracing an area of about 3,50,000 square milcs.2 

Roughly speaking, Rajasthan in shape is an irregular rhombus 
presenting a great variety of physical features. The ranges of the 
Aravallis stretch from north to south-east in the midst of the great 
desert of the west, the cultivated plains of north-east and the pros¬ 
perous plateau of the south-west. The riN cr systems of north-eastern 
and south-western slopes contain the rich valle)'s and fertile and 
populous parts of Rajasthan.-^ 

Tliese geographical features have, to a large extent, determined 
the political boundaries and settlements of Rajasthan and aifcc'ted 
the social, cultural and economic life of the people. 7’hc hilly regions 
offered facilities for complete military protection against attacks and 
provided strongholds for organizing defence. The desert areas also 
helped in securing refuge against the invaders. The physical sur¬ 
roundings of the region nourished a resolute, enduring and audacious 
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spirit, which enabled its inhabitants to hold out against their enemies, 
even when they were reduced to great straits. This feeling of security 
—the insularity of Rajasthan—^has been the dominating fact of its 
histor)'. It is true that its homeland as well as its border territories 
weire often exposed to invasions during the period under review, but 
it is equally true that from the Arab invasions up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century no invader succeeded in completely conquering 
it. The abundance of luxuriant vegetation, the peaceful atmosphere of 
the fertile valleys and productive land of the plateau have also 
contributed to the cultural development of Rajasthan. 

RAJASTHAN AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century of the Christian era 
the empire of Delhi had been reduced to meagre dimensions, while 
the provincial governors or niaqtwt, taking advantage of the chaotic 
state of the country, consolidated their territorial resources and 
declared themselves independent. Thus province after province 
separated itself from the Delhi sultanat. During this state of rapid 
disintegration and reintegration, various Rajput clans, among whom 
may be included the Guhilots, Chauhans, Rathors, Kachhwahas, 
Hadas, etc., who were exercising their political influence in different 
regions of Rajasthan, exerted their strength against the rulers of Delhi, 
Malwa and Gujarat, although they were then too disunited to 
establish an empire or kingdom of Rajastlian. Of course, rulers like 
Rana Kumbha, Raja Jodha and Rana Sanga organized powerful states 
of their own, patronized arts and letters and asserted their militar\’ 
power against the neighbouring Muslim kingdoms and, later on, 
against the Mughals. 

THE GUHILOTS OF ME WAR, BAPA HAWAL 

The earliest Rajput clan, which is said to have migrated from 
Gujarat and dominated the south-western part of Rajasthan in the 
seventh centiuy a.d., was that of the Guhilots. The importance of 
this clan was due, in the first instance, to its stability, for it outlived 
the eight centuries during which India was dominated by Delhi; hut 
it also won honour and glory by the prolonged and determined 
resistantie which it offered to Turkish aggression. 

In the illustrious dynasty of Mewar the name of Bapa Rawal 
occupies a pre-eminent place. Starting with the occupation of the 
tenitory in and around Nagda, a small town fourteen miles to die 
north of Udaipur, he succeeded in capturing the fort of Chitca* from 
Man Mori (tlic last king of the Mori line) with the blessings of Harita, 
a Pashiipata saint. He is credited by the Khyats for having success- 
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fully rolled the attacks of an Arab general, probably Junald. After 
living a long life of heroic efforts to extend his dominion far and wide, 
he retired in favour of his son, became a Shaivite recluse and died 
at a ripe old age.4 

Bapa’s descendant, Khumnian II (a.d. 812-36), maintained the 
warlike reputation of his predecessor in the ninth century by making 
a common cause with the rulers of Gujarat in cheeking the Arab 
expansion beyond Multan and Sindh during tlic caliphate of Mamun 
Rashid.5 

During the four centuries that followed, the Guliilots of Mewar had 
occasionally to face reverses at the hands of their powerful nciglibours, 
the Chauhan kings of Sambhar, the Pramara kings of Malvva and the 
Chalukyas of Gujaral.^^ Ahar, their new capital nt'ar Udaipur, was 
occupied by Vakpatiraja II, the Chauhan king of Sambhar.7 There 
was also a temporary occupation of Chitor by Munja II, the Pramara 
king of Malwa 8 However, the Guliilots did not submit meekly but 
remained restive and gathered their strength slowly and steadily. The 
defeat of Prithviraja Chauhan by Mu'izzucldin Ghuri and the weakness 
of the kingdoms of Gujarat and Malwa tiffered a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to Jaitra Singh (1213-61) to consolickte his own power and 
shake off completely the ascendency of rival princes. lie tried to check 
the advance of the Turks towards Rajasthan; but lltutmish destroyed 
Nagda and this compelled Jaitra Singh to make Chitor the seat of 
tile government.*^ 

Alauddiii’s attack on Chitor iii 1303 has been described in a previ¬ 
ous chapter. Amir Khusran, who was personally present, saj s that two 
frontal attacks on the fort failed. Then, for some unknown reason, 
jiossibly an epidemic in the fort, Rana Rataii Singh came out of the 
fort, submitted and was forgiven. The heir-apparent, Kliizr Khan, was 
given nominal charge of Mewar, but Malik Shahin, the tidih-i barbeh, 
was given real administrative responsibility. Malik Shahin, however, 
fled to Rai Karan in Gujarat, and Alauddi'n assigned Chitor to Rana 

4 Neiisi’s Khyat, f. 2(h): Shiwd Vanishavali, f. 7b. 

5 Rawal Ramji-ri-vat, f. 5(b); Tod, Annals, Vol. I, 294. 

6 Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 1153-83. 

7 PrUhviraja Vijaya, vv, 53-60. 

8 Chirm Inscrifttion, EL, II, 421. CMurgarh ImcriiHion of Kunmpala, Vtewid 
Oriental Journal, XXI, 142-62. 

9 Chirva ImcHption, w. 5-20, 28, 48; Ghaghsa InscrifHion, v. 6; Abu Inscription, 
V, 42; Vastujxila Inscription, w. 85-69; Hartmdramddmasdana, 1-11; Vienna Oriental 
Jmrt^, XXI, 142, XXXI, 142; EL, Vol. 16, -349; Briggs: Ferishta, Vol. I, L57, 207; 
0|ha, Udaipur Rajya-ka-Itihaa, I, 156-67; Dr. B, P. Tripathi, Rafptrts of Northern India 

(Ms.)’ pp- 38*39. 
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Maldeva, who had been in his service and was the son of Rana Ratan 
Singh's sister (Briggs Ferishta). 

What happened to Chitor after the death of Maldeva is not clear. 
Perhaps tribal jealousies flared up, and Jaisa, a son of the deceased 
dhief, fled to Delhi to seek the help of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. 
According to the Rajput bards the Sultan led an expedition to Chitor 
but was defeated and taken priscmer by Hamir. For various reasons 
this appears to be quite impossible. What may be justly presumed is 
that, taking advantage of the dynastic revolution at Delhi, Hamir 
(1326-64) occupied Chitor, ousted the Chauhans and laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Sisodia rule there.it) Not only this, he also helped Devi 
Singh Hada to ekpel the Minas and occupy Bimdi.H He consolidated 
his power and extended the frontiers of his kingdom. His influence and 
leadership were recognized by the rulers of Marwar, Amber and others 
as far as Gwalior, Raisen, Chanderi and Kalpi.i^ He left a name which 
is still honoured for gallantry and valour of a very high order. 

HamirlS bequeathed a strong kingdom to his son, Kshetra Singh, 
who succeeded him about the year 1364. He worthily upheld the 
family reputation by capturing and annexing Ajmer, Jahazpur, 
Mandalgarh and Chhappan, and by obtaining a victory over Dilawar 
Khan Gnuri of Malwa. He also subjugated the Hadas of Hadavati.l4 

LAKHA (1382-1421) 

Lakha mounted the throne of Chitor in 1382. His first act was the 
subjugation of the mountainous region of Marwar and the destruction 
of tne frontier chiefs. He vanquished the Mers and Bhils of Chhappan, 
defeated the Sankhala Rajputs of Nagarchal at Amber and captured 
the Radnor region.He maintained the traditional hostility towards 
the Turks. Luck also favoured him for during his reign silver and lead 
mines were discovered at Jawar, which substantially strengthened the 
financial resources of the state. The wealth of the mines was utilhsed 
by him in rebuilding the temples and palaces, which had been levelled 
with the ground by Alauddin Khalji, and in constructing dams to 
form reservoirs and lakes. The Pichchola lake of Udaipur was excavated 

10 Mahaoirswami Inscription, Chitor, V.S. 1495 (a.d. 1438), BSS, Vol. 23, 50. 

11 Nensi’s Khyat, f. 23. 

12 Ojha, Udaipur Rafya-ha-ltihas, I, 233-43. 

13 Tlammir' is the correct Rajasthan pronunciation, but Persian histories >^te it as 
’Hamir’ and this spelling has been adopted in the preceding chapters. I have written 
’Hamir* in the text but ’Hammir* in the footnotes. 

14 Kumbhalgarh Inscription, v. 198; Eklinga Inscriptions, v. 31; Shamnagar Inscrip¬ 
tion, 119; Skrk^gjMshi Inscription, v. 7. 

15 Eklinga InscripHon, v. 35; Rhamnagar Inscription, 119; Chitor Inscription, 
V. 38j El., Vd. 2, 415-16, 
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during his reign. He is known to have erected massive stron^oids and 
ramparts for organizing his military power. During his reign, two 
important Sansmt poets, Jhotinga Bhatta and Dhaneshwara Bhatta, 
lived at his court. 16 

Of Lakha's numerous progeny, Chunda, the eldest, was his heir, 
but on account of strange circumstances he had to forgo his right of 
succession to the gaddi. Once the Rathor chief, Rao Ranmal of 
Mandor, sent an offer of his sister for Chunda, the heir of Mewalr. 
Chunda being absent at the time, Raiia Lakha in jest rem irked that 
such an offer could not be meant for an old greybeard lil.e himself. 
When the harmless jest was reported to the crown-prince, he declined 
the match. Thereupon the old Rana accepted the offer on condition 
that the male issue from the Rathor princess should succeed him. 
Chunda willingly and selflessly resigned his birth-right. In recognition 
of the voluntary sacriflce made by Chunda in renouncing his claim 
to the throne of Mewar, the Rana conferred upon him the privilege 
of the first place in the councils of the state and authorized him to 
superadd his symbol, the lance, on all deeds of grant. The Rawats of 
Salumber, the lineal descendants of Chunda, long held this right In 
memory of their filial respect of the great hero. 17 

MORAL (1421-33) 

Mokal succeeded his father in 1421 at the age of twelve, and for 
a time Chunda conducted all public affairs on behalf of his minor 
brother with skill and devotion. But polygamy proved to be a fertile 
source of trouble. Hansa Bai, the queen-mother, watched the growing 
influence of Chunda with a suspicious and jealous eye; and regairding 
herself as the natural guardian of her minor son, she doubted the 
integrity of Chunda. And Chunda, out of regard for the feelings 
of his step-mother, retired to the court of Mandu, where he was 
welcomed with honour.18 

The queen-mother, then, invited Ranmal, her brother, from Mar- 
war to tsdee up the reins of the government in his hands on behalf of 
Mdcal, the minor ruler. Ranmal took charge of the administration and 
conferred all high posts upon his own clansmen and numerous 
followers. Thus it appeared that Mewar was completely under the 
tutelage of the Rathors.i^ 

While Ranmal was attending to the business of the administration, 

16 Vtr Vinod, Vol. I, 308; 0}ha, Udaipur Ealya>-ko-lt0m, Vol. 1. 260-62. 

17 Tod, Attnida, 224; GazOteers, Vol. 11 — A, 16. Ojha, Udaipur Bafya-- 

ht4taitu, Vol. I, 265-68. 

18 Udaipur Rafya-ka-Ititm, Vol. 1, 271-72. 

19 Ibid., 272. 
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Mokal was strengthening his territory by waging continuous wars 
against his enemies. He undertook an expedition to Nagaur and won 
a victory at Rampura over Firuz Khan about 1428. He overran the 
territories of Sambhar and Jalor. He is said to have succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon Ahmad Shah of Gujarat. He also 
besieged the fort of Jahazpur and humbled the pride of the Hadas.^ 

Mewar not only became a great power during the reign of Mokal; 
the period was also marked by considerable intellectual and artistic 
activities. Mokal repaired the temple of Samidheshwara at Chitor, a 
magnificent relic of Rajput ait. He constructed the ramparts around 
the Eklinga temple. The epigraphs of his time record benefactions to 
several temples of Shiva, Vishnu and Sliakli. As a pious follower of 
Brahmanism, he constructed a beautiful tank at Papamochan Tirtha 
and celebrated tuladans of gold, silver and precious jewels. The famous 
sculptors, Mana, Fanna and Visal, flourished in Mewar under royal 
patronage. A scholar, Yogeshwar, better known as Kaviraj Vanivilas, 
and another scholar, Bhatta Vishnu, adorned his court with their 
learning. He ttwk a great interest in the teaching of the Vedas to the 
Brahmans and established a .seminary for the puipose.2l 

Towards the close of his life, Mokal’s enemies became very strong 
and powerful. As the result of a well-planned conspiracy, when he 
was busy quelling a revolt in the region of the western hills, he was 
murdered in cold blood by his uncles, Chacha and Mera, the natural 
sons of Kshetra Singh.22 

KUMBHA (1433-68) 

Mokal was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, in the year 1433. 
Kumbha’s first task was to punish Chacha and Mera along with their 
fellow-conspirators. Ranmal, the brother of Hansa Bai, who had 
recovered the throne of Marwar with the help of Mokal, came to 
Mewar with 500 horsemen to avenge the murder of his benefactor. He 
started with the Sisodia and Rathor contingents in pursuit of the 
assassins towards the Pai hills. Luckilv he got the cooperation of a 
Bhil chief, who enabled him to trace the culprits in that inaccessible 
region. The zeal and intrepidity of his followers enabled him to capture 
die offenders, who were put to the sword. Many of their followers 
either shared tlie fate of their leaders or fell into the chains of bondage. 
The valiant Rathor took Chacha’s daughter to wife and reserved 500 

20 Mokd InscHpHon, V.S. 1485, v. 51; Shrin^rishi Inscrtptian, v. 14; Kumbhtdgarh 

V. 221; DakMmdwam Imcriptkm, v. 4.3. 

21 Sftringfri^ imeripiion, v. 16; Jawar Inscription, V.S. 1478; Kumfjhalgorh Imcrip- 

#ten, w. 22, 24, 39, 225, etc., El, Vol. II, 410-21; In$cr^nion, OO-IOO- 

22 pjlui, Udaipur Bafiphka-Itifm, Vol. I, 278. 
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nrls, who had fallen into his hands, for distribution among his 

favourites.SS 

Raghadeva, brother of Chunda, who was assisting the Rana in 
conducting the administration of the state, did not like the idea of 
enslaving these innocent girls. He, therefore, removed the maidens 
to his own camp and organised a party of nobles to free the state from 
the growing menace of the Rathors. Ranmal, on his part, devised a 
plan to put an end to Raghadeva s life. One day the latter was invited 
to a darbar, where he was given a robe of honour. As he was putting 
it on, his arms became entangled with the sleeves, and he was cut to 
pieces then and there by Ranmal’s men .24 

The murder of Raghadeva sent a thrill of horror through the entire 
state and naturally, excited the jealousy of the chiefs of Mewar. 
Ranmal’s overbearing action was taken to indicate an attempt to 
reduce the influence of the Rana and to ensure the dominance of the 
Rathor bureaucracy. In order to remove Ranmal from his position of 
authority, Chunda was invited to come back to his land and save it 
from the clutches of the Rathors. Chunda started immediately in 
response to this invitation, and on reaching Chitor, he removed the 
Rathor outposts from the neighbourhood of the fort. In the meantime 
the chiefs of Mewar, who were jealous of the Rathors, hatched a plot 
with the help of a fair maid, named Bharmali, with whom Ranmal 
was in love. She tied Ranmal to his bed with his turban at a time 
when he was quite intoxicated; he was then shot dead by those who 
were apprehensive of their position and the future of their countr)^ 
Thus Rathor interference in Mewar politics came to an end.25 

Kumbha s- Wars and Conquests 

Having secured his power at home, Kumbha turned his attention 
to conquests. The warlike activities of the Sisodia house reached their 
zenith under him. The contemporary inscriptions discovered at 
Chitor,2fi Kumbha1garh,27 Ranpur28 and literary works, like the 
EkUngamahatmqa,^^ throw' a flood of light on his exploits. He 
vanquished his enemies, reduced them to submission and added parts 


23 Vir VUiod, Vol. I, 319. 

24 IlHd., 319. 

25 Nensi’s Khyat, ff. 148(a), 150(b); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 221-22; Sards, Maharana 
Kumbha, 58-65. 

28 Kirtisthamhha Inscription, w. 11. 12, 18-23. 150, 187, etc. 

27 Kutnbhalgarh Inscription, vv. 262-64. 

28 Ronpur Inscriptim, Bhavanc^ar Inscription, 114. 

29 £i!#igoiri8ha(inf^<^ Bafoamano, w. 1-204. 
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of their territories to his kingdom. Places like Vimdavati (Bundi), 
Hadavati (Kota), Chatsu, Mabura, Amradadri (Amber), Nardiyanagar 
(Narwar), Naraina, Giripur fOungarpur) and Sarangpur were con* 
quered by him and then returned to their rulers, who acknowledged 
his suzerainty or at least remained within the sphere of his political 
influence. He annexed Sapadlaksha (Salnbhar), Didwana, Mandor, 
Nagaur, Ranthambhor, Sirolii, Gagraun, Abu, Mandalgarh, Ajayameru 
(Ajmer) and Toda. Places which fell within the jurisdiction of Mewar 
but showed signs of independence, e.g., Yagnapur (Jahazpur), Yogini- 
pur (Jawar), Vardhavan (Badnor) and Hamirour (Hamirgarh) were 
taken after continued fighting. These expeditions resulted in the 
acquisition of immense wealth; Rana Kumbha won a reputation for 
victories over the enemies of his state and established garrisons on the 
frontiers of his kingdom.30 

Kumbhts Relations with Malwa 

When Kumbha ascended the throne, Malwa had attained to 
considerable power under Mahmud Khalji I. Malwa offered shelter 
to the chiefs of Mewar, who had some grievance or other against 
their own state. Thus Chunda, Ajja and Mahpa Pan war were received 
•with open arms by the government of Malwa.^^ The growing power 
of Malwa naturally did not look favourably towards the Rana’s asser¬ 
tion of suzerainty over llaraoti, Mandasor, Gagraun and other Rajput 
principalities of the border, which had once acknowledged the author¬ 
ity of Malwa. Moreover, Kumbha’s efficient garrisoning of his frontier 
outposts added to the Sultan’s anxiety. Further, a promise by the 
Rana to help Umar Khan to get the throne of Malwa from Mahmud' 
Khalji was taken as an indication of hostile intentions of the Rana 
towards the Sultan. 

The leaders of both kingdoms made no secret of their ambitions 
and were in search of some pretext for open hostility. The opportunity 
came when the Rana made a demand for the person of Mahpa Panwar, 
one of the assassins of Mokal, who had sought shelter with the Sultan. 
Maiimud, thinking that Mewar was in a state of turmoil owing to 
the rivalry between the Sisodias and Rathors, declined to surrender 
the refugee; and this refusal was taken as a signal for war. Immediately 
both armies moved forward and met in 1437 near Sarangpur, and a 
severe engagement ended in tlie utter rout of the Sultan’s forces. 
According to Rajasthan bardic traditions, which find confirmation in 
Banpur and Kumbhalgarh inscriptions, the Rana burnt down Sarang- 

30 Sarda, Mdtamm Kun^ha, 77-84; Ojha, Udaipur Rajtfa-ka-hihas, Vbl. I, ^)9-308. 

, 31 According to fiie historians of Malwa they were given jagirs within the state. 
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pur, captured countless captives, laid siege to Mandu and carried 
MaWud as prisoner of war to Chitor. In commemoration of tliis 
victory he is said to have erected the triumphal pillar—^Jaistambha— 
in the fort of Chitor.®^ 

Mahmud Khalji was kept a prisoner in Bhakshi for a period of six 
months, after which on account of the Hana’s generosity, he was sent 
back to his kingdom. According to some writers this was an act of 
misplaced generosity due to lack of political insight, because Sultan 
Mahmud after regaining his freedom embarked on a ceaseless war of 
revenge against Mewar. But, in fact, the Rana acted wisely as it was 
not possible for him to keep control over Malwa for a longer time. 

This defeat at the hands of Rana Kumbha continually rankled in 
the mind of Sultan Mahmud and he took full five years in making 
preparations to avenge tlie insult to which he had been subjected. 
There was some confusion in Mewar in 1438 after the murder of 
Ranmal; in 1441 Khem Kaian, the brother of the Rana, was expelled 
from Mewar and found an asylum at Mandu; and in 1442 Sultan 
Mahmud marched against Mewar. He directed his first attack on the 
fort of Kumbhalgarh, which was repulsed by a desperate action of 
the Rajputs. Having failed to make any impression on the fort itself, 
the Sultan led an assault on the temple of Banmata, which was situated 
at the foot of the hill. The temple was properly garrisoned and could 
not be occupied immediately; but after seven days of heroic defence 
under the command of Dip Singh, the temple fell into the hands of 
the Sultan. It was razed to the ground and the images were burnt to 
ashes. The entire force then moved to Chitor; but here the stubborn 
resistance of the Rajputs made victory impossible. After all the incon¬ 
venience he had to face in crossing the hilly tracts of Mewar, tlie 
Sultan retreated back to his own capital.®® 

Owing to the repeated failures of the Malwa army, the Sultan 
began to feel that the attempt to conquer Mewar was a perilous enter¬ 
prise. The physical features of the region and its great distance from 
Mandu made the permanent subjugation of Mewar impossible. 
Mahmud, therefore, decided to change his plan of action. He gave up 
the policy of attempting to penetrate into the interior of Mewar, but 
tried to occupy the border areas of Malwa, which were merely within 
Mewar’s sphere of political influence. With a grim determination he 


32 Ranpur Inscription^ V.S, 1496 (a.d. 1439), lines 17-18; Kumbluilgftrh Inscription, 
W. 268-70; Nensi’s Klvyat, f. 178a; Vk Vfnod, Vol. I, 320. (There are pillars of victory 
botli at Chitor and at Mandii. For an alternative interpretation .see U. N. Day*.*; Chapter 
on Malwa—Editor.) 

83 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 208-9; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 325; Sarda, Maharana Kwnbho, 
85-86. 
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led his forces in 1444 against the Khidiis of Gagraun, who had 
acknowledged the Rana*s suzerainty. Tlie boldness and vigour of, the 
Sultan’s army brought success and the fort was occupied within a 
week. Two years later he proceeded against the fort of Ranthambhcn: 
and put it under the eommand of Sairuddin.34 

Emboldened by his success, the Sultan proceeded towards Ajmer 
in 1455 and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Gajadhar, governor of 
Ajmer. Saif Khan was appointed governor on behalf of Malwa and 
the attendants of the holy place were rewarded. After the border areas 
had been brought under the control of the Sultan and his line of 
communication had been properly guarded, better success attended 
his arms in his last expedition against Mandalgarh in 1457. The idols 
of the temples were overthrown and treated with indignity, and 
mosques were constructed from the material of the temples. After 
making necessary arrangements for the administration of the fort, 
Mahmud returned to his capital.35 

Relati<^s of Kumbha with Gujarat 

During the confusion that followed the repeated and pressing 
offensive wars of Mahmud, Sultan Qutbuddin of Gujarat marched 
towards Mewar at the head of a large army on the pretext of avenging 
the wrong done to Shams Khan of Nagaur. The Deora chief of Sirohi 
also attended upon Qutbuddin on the way and appealed for his help 
in recovering the fortress of Abu, which had been forcibly seized from 
him by Rana Kumbha. The Sultan deputed Malik Shaban to lay siege 
to Abu and hand it over to the Deora chief, but the Rana’s forces 
rendered all his attempts futile. The Sultan, on his part, failed to 
recover Nagaur for Shams Khan. He laid waste the Rana’s territory 
in his rage and returned to his eapital.®^* 

On r(*turuing to his capital, Qutbuddin received a proposal from 
Mahmud Khalji for joint action against the Rana; the two sultans were 
to ravage those parts of the Rana’s territory which adjoined their 
dominions. The suggestion of a treaty to this effect was favourably 
received by Qutbuddin and in response to it the forces of Gujarat 
marched towards Kumbhalgarh in 1457. Mahmud, on his part, moved 
towards Mandsor in order to invest the fort of Mandalgarh. From the 
account of Ferishta and the Kumbhalgarh inscription it appears that 


34 MaoJtir-i Mnhmuhhahi, ff. 1351), 137a-h, 138b; Zafml WaliK 199, cited in the 
chapter in this work on ‘The Independent Kingdom of Malwa'. 

85 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 214*15; 221-24. 

36 ihlck, 4(M1. 
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prolonged sieges and hardships exhausted the patience of both sultans, 
and they decided to retire to their capitals/'^^ 

One cannot fail to observe that in these wars Rana Kumbha 
generally followed a defensiye policy while the policy of tile sultans 
of Malwa and Gujarat was offensive. The reason is not far to seek. The 
position of the Rana was difficult because he had to face internal 
disturbances as well as foreign invasions; in particular the Rathors 
headed by Jodha were a constant thorn in his side. He could not take 
the offensive against Malwa and Gujarat, but it must be said in his 
favoiu* that, in spite of these prolonged wars, he did not lose an inch 
of his patrimonial kingdom and that the contest was left unfinished. 
The hostile relations between Rana Kumbha and the two sultans were 
left as an inheritance to their successors. 

Kumbha's Achievements 

Kumbha was not only great in war, he was also great in the arts 
of peace. He was an accomplished scholar, leariiecl in sacred lore, 
a poet of the highest order and a patron of learning. He was equally 
at home in logic, philosophy, mathematics, political science, grammar, 
metaphysics and general literature. Tlie authorship of the commentary 
on Gita Govind, named Rasika Prhja, and the last part of the Eklinga- 
mahatmya have been attributed to him. There are references in con¬ 
temporary records which lead us to conclude that four dramas were 
written by him. He had a good command of the San.skrit, Prakrita, 
Kamataki, Medapati and Maharashtri languages, and made extensive 
use of them in his writings. He was an e.\ceTlent musician and possessed 
a knowledge of the science of music, which was unequalled in his 
time. He was an accompli.shed player on the r/nfl; his works, like 
Sangitaraja, Sangifa Mimansa, Sudprahandha and Sangita Hatnakar, 
are evidence of his master)' of the science. A great siholur himself, the 
Rana was also interested in the promotion of learning. He extended 
his patronage to Atri and Mahesh, the celebrated composers of the 
inscription of the Tower of Victory .3^* 

He took great interest in architecture and was an enthusiastic 
builder. In spite of the pressure of constant wars, he found time for 
beneficent undertakings. He repopulated Vasantapur, and built several 
palaces, monasteries, inns and schools. He dug several lakes for irriga¬ 
tion purposes as well as stepped wells and reservoirs for .storing water. 

37 Mirat-i Sikmdarl, 148-49; Kiriisiiimnhlui Imcription, w. 18-23; Ojha, Ud(Hpur 
Baiya-k»-Itihas, Vol. I, 202-3. 

38 Ekltngianahotnufa Batvartuma, w. 172-73; KMisthambha Inscription, w. 11^-68, 
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He constructed Kirtisdiambha in Chitor, a iiionument of his genius 
and supeHrb architectural taste. During his. reign the temples of SHngflf 
Chori, Kumbhashyam, Chaturmukha Vihar, etc. were constructed; 
they reveal the art of stone-building, sculpture, design and execution 
in its perfection.39 

His architectural capacity was also manifested in the constructicm 
of a line of gigantic forts, which are the highest achievements of his 
military and constructive genius. Forts like Kumbhalgarh, Achalgarh, 
Machan, Kolana, Vairat, etc. were constructed to strengthen the 
defences of Mewar and also to protect his frontiers against the Mers 
and the Bhils of Aravalli. He also strengthened the defences of Chitor 
and built seven of its gates and a road leading up the hill. Numerous 
artisans were employed by the state of whom Jaita, Napa, Punja, Dipa, 
etc. were well known. The chief architect of the state was Mandan, 
who was not only a qualified artisan but was also a great writer of 
books on architecture and sculpture.40 

It is a sad irony of fate that such an accomplished ruler should 
become the victim of a wanton assassination contrived in 1468 by Uda, 
‘the inordinately tyrannical son of Kumbha who bore wild ambition 
and passion’. Such was the end of Kumbha, who left behind him a 
name which is honoured in history and is remembered to this day as 
one of the greatest rulers of Hindu India. 

UDA (1468-73) 

On his accession to tin.’ throne in 1468, Uda found himself in a 
difficult situation. The nobles could not forget the murder of Rana 
Kumbha and secretly plotted to avenge it. Being helpless at home, 
Uda looked abroad for assistance to maintain his position. He handed 
over Abu to the Deora chief of Sirohi and bestowed Sambhar, Ajmer 
and the adjacent districts on the ruler of Jodhpur to make sure of his 
help against his own kinsmen. The disaffected nobles of Mewar, in 
order to get rid of the patricide, invited Raimal, the younger broker 
of Uda, from Idar to Mewar. When in response to this invitation 
Raimal reached the hilly region of Chhappan, Uda tried to oppose 
his progress at various places like Jawar, Dadimpur, Javi, Fangarh 
and Chitor. But when Uda at last suffered a severe defeat at the 
capital, he made off for Sojat with some money and a few horses. 

39 Armud Report of the ATcInteologlral Survey of India for 1907-8, 205, 211; 
Higtory of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 241-42; Cunningham's Archaeologjkxd* 
Swrwtf Report, Vol. XXITI, 118; Sarda, Mahmana Kumhha, 146-62. 

4^ Khrlisthatdiha Inscrtplion, 8-10, 34-42; Kumbhalgarh Inscription, w. 184-241; 
Oiha, Vdatpur Rtt^ya-ka Itihas, Vol. I, 308-12; Dr. R. P. Trlpathi; Rajputs of Northern 
(Ms.), 82-88. 
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Finding his position insecnire in Marwar also, he left for the court of 
Mandu to seek the help of the Sultan of Malwa for regaining his 
authority. But the patricide, who was not destined to enjoy the sove¬ 
reignty of Mewar again, was struck dead by a sudden stroke of 
li^tning. His reign had lasted only for five years.4l 

RAIMAL (1473-1508) 

Though Raimal had been successful in wresting the sceptre from 
the impious hands of his murderous brother in 1473, he was not 
recognized as the rightful heir to the throne b\’ a certain section of 
the nobles. Sahasmal and Surajmal, the two sons of the patricide, 
were also secretly plotting to avenge the defeat of their father. 
Another Surajmal, a son of Kshenia Singh and a grandson of Rana 
Mokal, who had effectively brought under his sway the distant terri¬ 
tory of Sadri, was also cherishing the dream of Ctipturing the supreme 
authority for himself. During this period of crisis Raimal acted with 
commendable energy and ability. In order to meet the danger from 
his nephews, he strengthened himself by matrimonial alliances with 
his immediate neighbours. He gave one daughter in marriage to the 
Yadu chief of Girnar, and bestowed another daughter on the Deora 
chief of Sirohi. These early measures restored order in the state and 
re-established the moral prestige of the monarchy. 

But such alliances could not make Mewar safe from external 
attacks. Taking advantage of the mutual jealousies and quarrels 
among the members of the royal family, Sultan Ghi^^asiiddin of 
Malwa took up the cause of the sons of the deceased Uda and laid 
siege to the fort of Chitor. The Rana faced the invading array of 
Malwa with vigour and courage, and compelled the Sultan to raise 
the siege and return to Mandu. This was followed by an invasion of 
Malwa by the Rana, which caused damage and disorder on the fron¬ 
tier of Ghiyasuddin’s kingdom.42 

To avenge these defeats, Sultan Ghiyasuddin sent an army under 
Zafar Khan to reduce the region of Mandalgarh. Zafar relentlessly 
ravaged the eastern part of Mewar, but the forces sent by the Rana 
and headed by the princes, Prithviraja, Jaimal, and Sanga and by some 
chosen chiefs like Ram Singh, Patta, Kandhal, etc., fell upon the 
army of the Sultan and completely defeated it.43 Another expedition 
against Chitor led by Sultan Nasiruddin, successor of Ghiyasuddin, 

41 DakJtbndwara ImcrlpHon, V.S. 1545, vv. 83-66; Ojha, Udaipur Rafya-ka- 
Itffm, Vol. I. 324-27. 

42 DaksfUnadteara tmeription, vv. 68-71, Bhavanagar Imcription^, 121; Day, 
Mediaeod Mtiwa, 224. 

43 Dakahinedwara Inscription, vv. 77-78, Bhacanag^tr Inscription, 121. 
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also met a similar fate in 1503.44 Thus the Rana walked in the foot¬ 
steps of his forefathers; he was prepared for the hostility, of the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Malwa and carried on a constant strife with Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin, whom he defeated in several pitched battles.45 

As to Raimals relations with the Lodi dynasty, there were a few 
skirmishes on his northern frontiers. But Mewar continued to enjoy 
external prestige because of the absence of any paramount all-India 
power or a formidable enemy who could either interfere effectively 
or utilize the internal differences within the kingdom to his own 
advantage. Sultan Sikandcr was too preoccupied for the affairs of the 
interior of Rajasthan. 

Though Raimul faced the hostility of the Muslim states with suc¬ 
cess, he was unable to find a solution for the family feuds and dis¬ 
sensions which seriously threatened the internal security of the state. 
These dissensions centered round the ambitious plans of the princes 
of the blood royal. The four sons of Raimal—namely, Prithviraja, 
Jaimal, Jai Singh and Sanga—were characteristically brave and ambi¬ 
tious and had tlieir separate dreams for acquiring the sovereignty of 
Mewar. Prithviraja had been nominated by his father as his successor 
owing to his great gifts and accomplishment; the title of ‘Maharaja- 
kunwar had been conferred upon him along with the fiefs of Godwad 
and Kumbhalgarh.4fl This aroused the jealousy of Sanga, who was a 
man of intellect and sound judgement. But the chances of Sanga’s 
succ‘ession to the throne seemed remote as his brothers, Jaimal and 
Jai Singh, stood lK?tween him and Prithviraja. Sanga could only have 
the claims of these two princes put aside if he won over a section of 
the sardars and they pronounced Jaimal and Jai Singh unworthy of 
the throne because they were addicted to pleasures and sport. His 

f >Ian of aajuiring power also could not succeed unless Prithviraja, the 
ieir-dcsignatc of Raimal, who commanded the respect and esteem of 
tlie nobility, was got rid of. 

Fortunately Sanga found in Surajmal, a son of Kshema Singh and 
a grandson of Rana Mokal, another ambitious prince, who was trying 
to make himself the independent ruler of the south-eastern part of 
Mewar. Sanga and Surajmal made common cause against Prithviraja 
and Jaimal, and harboured designs of usurping the throne at a 
favourable moment. Prithviraja, on his part, was making his power 
stronger by consolidating his authority, over territories, which were 
under his control.47 

44 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 243. 

45 Vif Vinod, I, 337. 

46 BhaooMqptt Imctiptions, 141. 

47 Sardi. Mahanma Seu^, 15. 
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These dissensions for power among the four princes became an 
(men secret. If tradition is to be believed, once all the four brothers 
along with Surajmal decided to entnist their future to an omen. Tlu?\', 
therefore, repaired to the abode of Charna Devi, near Nahar Nagra. 
Prithviraja and Jaimal, who were confident of tliHr posithm, (Mitered 
the shrine first and seated themselves on a pallet; Sanga followed 
them and took his seat on the panther’s hide of tlu' goddess. Surajmal, 
the accomplice of Sanga, s<|uatled with oik? knee resting on the same 
panther’s hide which was occupied by Sanga. Before the disclosure 
of the mission by the prinec;s, the sybil jiredicted the sovereignty for 
Sanga and a portion of it for his uncle. This prediction made Prithvi¬ 
raja restless; he drtnv his sword and aimed it at Sanga to falsify tht3 
omen.**** 


However, Surajmal came to the rescue of Sanga, who lost one of 
his eyes in the duel. This story may not be accepted as historically 
correct, but it at least suggests that both Surajmal and Sanga were 
conspiring against their rivals and were prepared to fulfil tlu?ir ambi¬ 
tions by some kind of treachery. 

In consc(|ucnce of these (piarrels, Sanga went into exile to save 
his life and wandered about among goat-herds and peasants. Then 
he went to Ajmer and took service with Karam Chand Pramara of 
Sringar. When his identity was revealed, the Pramara chief ofF(;red 
him the hand of his daughter and promised him all possible 
iis.sistance. For the other princes the prospects were not at all bright. 
Jaimal, who was insistent for the hand of the daughter of Rao Surtan, 
was killed by him. Surajmal wa§ compelled to leave Mewar. Prithvi¬ 
raja, who had been banished by his fatlier, had to come back to 
attend to the businesses of the state on behalf of his father, who was 
disgusted at the declining condition of his dynasty. Unfortunately 
Prithviraja also met a sad end; he was treacherously poisoned by his 
brother-in-law, Jagmal of Sirohi. Under these unhappy c-ircumstanc'cs 
Raimal died in 1.5()8, nominating Jai Singh as his successor.'^^^ 


RANA SANGA (1508-28) 

It seems from the account of Nensi that the sardars passed Jai 
Singh over and managed to recall Sanga, the exiled prince, during 
the illness of the Rana. After Raimal’s death in 1508, the destiny of 


48 Ibid., 13-15, 44, etc.; Ojha, Udaipur Rap^-ka-ttilm, Vol. I. 331-42. 

49 Nensi's Khyat, S, 4, 61(b); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 351-52; Sarda, Maharana Sanga, 
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Mewar came ioto the hands of Sangram Singh I, popularly as 

lUma Sanga. Sanga did not find the throne ^ Mewar' a bed of roses. 
The Struve between the brothers had adversely affected the finan¬ 
cial and military resources of the state, and the sultans d Malwa, 
Gujarat and De'lhi were making preparations to invade the kingdom. 
But the new Rana was well-suited to face the crisis. He was a distin¬ 
guished warrior, an able general, an indefatigable organizer and a 
calculating politician. By nature and upbringing he was ambiti(Mis. 
Not content with the traditional glory and glamour of his ancestors, 
he further enhanced the prestige of his dynasty by rallying many 
rajas and rais under the crimson banner of the Sisodias. 

Sangas relations with Malwa and Gujarat 

Inspired by such ambition and determination, Rana Sanga 
opened his career with fair prospects of success. The internal troubles, 
which had been brewing tor some time in Malwa, turned to his 
advantage. Medini Rai, a Purbiya Rajput chief who had been instru¬ 
mental in securing the throne of Malwa for Mahmud Khalji II and 
who had been working loyally and faithfully as the chief minister of 
the state, came to be suspected by his master and the Muslim nobles 
for the simple reason that he was conducting the administration very 
eflSdently with the help of his Rajput associates. The exasperated 
Muslim nobles and the Sultan made an unsuccessful attempt to have 
Medini assassinated. This was followed by a revolt of the Purbiya 
Rajputs. Alarmed at the growing strength of the minister, the Sultan 
fled to Gujarat to seek the help of Muzaffar Shah II. Muzaffar res¬ 
ponded readily and escorted Mahmud back to Mandu in 1517, Mean¬ 
while Medini Rai, after reinforcing the Mandu garrison, had gone to 
Chitor to secure the assistance of the Rana. The Rana responded to 
his appeal, and took Gagraun, Bhilsa, Raisen, Sarangpur and Ghan- 
deri under his protection. Though he could not save Mandu from 
falling into the hands of the Gujarat army, he was successful in 
defeating a Malwa force which tried to regain Gagraun in 1518. In 
the course of this battle Mahmud Khalji II was wounded and taken 
as a prisoner to Chitor. Owing to this victory Malwa lay at the feet 
of the Rana. But as its annexation would have given rise to serious 
inter-state complications and created difficult administrative prob¬ 
lems, the Rana very wisely treated the Sultan with Rajput magnani¬ 
mity and attended to his wounds in person. After Mahmud had 
recovered, he was sent back to Mandu; the Rana was content to take 
his belt and crown as a trophy of victory. Kalpi, Bhilsa, Rantham- 
Mim*, Sarangpur and Oianderi were sliced off from Malwa and 
handed ov^ to their old governors, who acknowledged die Rana as 
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their protector. Sanga also kept a son of the Sultan at his court as a 
sur^ for his future friendly conduct.50 

Tne growing influence oi Mewar and the power of the Rajputs in 
Malwa was not liked by Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat, and he was in 
search of some pretext for a direct conflict with Sanga. The oppor¬ 
tunity came in connection with the succession question of Idar. On 
the death of Surajraal, his minor son, Raimal, and his nephew, Bhar 
Mai, both claimed the throne of Idar. Rana Sanga supported the 
cause of Raimal, while .the Sultan of Gujarat supported Bhar Mai. 
The Gujarat army at first succeeded in driving Raimal from Idar, but 
in 1517 Raimal reoccupied Idar with the Rana’s help. In order to 
achieve a definite success against Raimal, Muzaffar Shah placed 
Mubarizul Mulk at the head of the Gujarat army, lliis made war 
almost inevitable. In 1520 the Rana invaded Idar, drove out Mubari¬ 
zul Mulk and, chasing him up to the walls of Ahmadnagar, defeated 
the Gujarat army there. He plundered Ahmadnagar and Visalnagar, 
established his protege in Idar and then returned to Chitor.st 

Next winter (1520) Muzaffar Shah raised a very large army, which 
some historians have put at the impossible figure of one hundred 
thousand horsemen, to retrieve his prestige. The supreme command 
was entrusted to Malik Ayaz, the semi-independent governor of 
Junagarh. Ayaz mobilized the gigantic war-machine, which on its 
way ravaged and burnt Dungarpur and Banswara and besieged 
Mandasor. Here he was joined by Mahmud II of Malwa, who was 
equally anxious to retrieve his honour and recover his territory.52 

Undeterred by the fighting strength of the two kingdoms, Rana 
Sanga came forward wim a large army and encamped at Nandsa, 
ten miles from Mandasor. His plan was apparently to wait and see 
whether the Muslim army would make an assault on Mandasor or 
move forward for battle. Meanwhile in the Muslim camp counsels 
were divided between Ayaz, the general of the Gujarat forces, and 
Qawamul Mulk, commander of the Malwa army. Malik Ayaz pre¬ 
ferred an immediate action against the Rana, while Qawamul Mulk 
desired to capture the- Mandasor fort before tackling the Rana. There 
was also a difference as to which party .should take possession of the 
Mandasor fort, after it had been captured. Rana Sanga probably 
knew of the differences of opinion between Ayaz and Qawamul Mulk. 

50 Babumama, f. 205; Ferishta, 11, 564; Mirat-i Sikandari (P.T.), Vol. I, IM, 167, 

102; Ahmo^, 105; Jagamath Rai Inscription; Raf Ratnahar, f. 32; Amor Kacya 

Vamdtavdi, f. 30; Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 105. 

51 Midat-4 Sikandari (P.T.), Vol. I, 1^-50; Mir’atd Ahmadi (Ms.), 101-08; Amar 
Kaoya Vamshmxdi, £. 30; Forbes, Rasmala, 382-00; Bayley, 252-70. 

52 Brigig^ Vol. IV, 90-05; Dr. R. S. Tripathi, Rajputs of Nottfmn India (Ms.), 106. 
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Hie Rana, on his part, did not desire a decisive conflict for various 
reasons. The policy of the Lodis in eastern Rajasthan had been hostile 
and Ibrahim Lodi was anxious to push his authority at lo^t as far 
as Ajmer and Ranthambhur. Moreover, the situation in northern India 
was very uncertain as Babur had (meued his campaigns on the fron- 
tkirs of the Punjab. It was, thcremre, necessary for the Rana to 
maintain his full fighting strength and not risk his men and material 
in a premature engagement. 

Since Ayaz and the Rana w'cre liotli in favour of a settlement, 
negotiations were conducted in a friendly spirit. An agreement was 
reached according to which tlie Rana was to send a handsome pre¬ 
sent to the Sultan of Gujarat along with a s(mi, who was to live in 
Gujarat as a hostage; he also undertook to maintain peace anti amity 
with the Gujarat kirigdotn. Mahimid of Malwa luul the satisfaction 
of welcoming back his son, who had been detained as a hostage at 
the court of the Rana. The vagueness t)f the terms and the easy con- 
ditiems of settlement show that both parties were anxious for peace. 
The Sultan of Gujarat took the settlement coldly as there was nothing 
in it for him to enthuse over; but as the Rana sc*nt some gifts to him 
he was reconciled. It .seems that this settl<*ment enormously increa.scd 
the influence of Rana Saiiga at the court of Gujarat; this is proved by 
the fact that the Shuhzadas, Bahadur, Chand Khan and Ibrahim, 
repaired to Chitor in 1524 to seek tlie Rana’s help against the iiitri- 
gties of Sikandar, the t*rown-prince.'5^J 

The Rana had hardly made his peace with Malwa and Gujarat 
when hiiltan Ibrahim sent against him a large army under the general 
(‘oininaud of Mian Makhan. Other generals—Mian Husain, Zar 
Bukhsh, Mian Farniuli and Mian Ma'ruf—w(’re also associated with 
him. The Rana advanced to meet the Afghan forces and won .several 
pitched battles against them. lie created such an impression of his 
power that Mian Husain Khan decided to join him. Then Ibrahim 
Lodi came to ojipose the Rana in pei'son at Ghatoli; the imperial ft>rces 
were deh’atetl with great slaughter in the battle that followed, and 
they left a prisoner of the royal bl(Mid to grace the triumph of Chitor.S* 

Although Rana Sauga had established his fame as one of the 
greatest warriors of th<^ time and had proved his worth as a ruler and 
a stiitvsman, he had now to nu*c*t Babur, an ativersary who proved 
mare than a match for him. Babur's conquest of north-western India 

53 Briggs, Vol. IV, 96; Nizamuclclin, III, 184-91; Baylcy, 277-78, 304-6; Dr. R. P. 
Triputhi, R»ifH*ts of NortJusm India (Ms.), 109-10. 

5i Bahurnama, II, 561 aiwl .593; Anu» Kaoya Vamshat>aU, L 29(h); VamshaciM, 
ff. 6*3, 64; Suryeoamha, f. 49; Vir Vinod, I, 364; Ojha, Udaipur RtdVO’-ka-^lHhaf, Vol. I, 
331. 
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and the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat made it evid^t that a 
clash between him and Sanga was inevitable. The decisive character 
of Babur s victory and his military operations after it had shocked the 
Rana. He was in search of some pretext for commencing hostilities; 
so when Hasan Khan Mewati requested him to support the claims of 
Mahmud Lodi, brother of Ibrahim Lodi, against Bubiir, Sanga readily 
acceded and lost no time in establisliing control over important fron¬ 
tier fcHtresses, like Kandar near Ranthambhor.'^ He also moved 
rapidly to Bayana and drove out the Mughal garrison without any 
diificultN'.S® Flushed by these successes, he then moved towards 
Khanua with an immense army.'’^ 

Babur, on his part, w'atched these developments with undaunted 
courage and grim determination, though not without considerable 
anxiety. But as he was fully convinced that Sanga’s power was a 
great obstacle to his scheme of expansion in northern India, he began 
to make preparations at Agra for an onslaught against the Rana by 
enlisting new soldiers. As there was no other alternative for him but 
to fight to the bitter end, he carefully marshalled his forces near 
Sikri.SS The allegation of a breach of faith on the part of Sanga, or of 
Babur's failure to fulfil his promise of dividing Ibraliim's kingdom 
between them, is not an adequate reason for the hostility between 
the two indomitable rivals.59 The decisive clash between them Is 
sufficiently explained by their initial successes as well as their opposed 
economic and political interests. Hasan Mewati and many Indian 
Miisalmans fou^t on the side of the Rana. The deadly conflict l>egan 
at alK)ut half-past nine on 17 March 1527 at Khanua, and for a 
considerable period it appeared that the conflict would terminate 
indecisively. But unfortuiiatc'ly the Rana was severely wounded bv an 
arrow and fainted, He was quickly removed from the battle-field to 
Baswa, while his place as commander was taken by Raja Rana Ajja, 
the Chunda of Halwad, who was adorned with the royal chhattra 
and chanwar and directed the operations. The advantage of fire-arms 
joined to the tulughma charge as well as his superior generalship 
brought victory to Babur. The loss of life on the Mughal side was 
terrible, but the Rajputs also suffered a devastating slaughter.^t 

55 Bdmmama, B. 234b, 243a. 

56 iM., ff. 234-3Sb. 

57 The village by the side of the Fathpur-Sikri lake in still known l)y the name df 
Khanua. 

58 Ibid., f. 224a; Amor Kacya Vamshavali, f. 30b. 

89 G. N. Sharma, Meioor md the Mug^tals, 20-25, 27 

60 Babunuma, ff. 243-SO; Amor Kavifa Vami^imxiU, f. 31; PkutkargBa, f. KKt; 
Mmoar-ka-SanAdtipta’IHhtts, ff. 141-42; Dr. Tripathi, of Northern India (Ms.), 
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When Rana Sanga regained consciousness at Baswa, he learnt 
that the battle was lost. He vowed never to enter the ^rtds Chitor 
till he had defeated his enemy. In memory of the msaker he also 
gave up wearing his turban and used to wrap a cloth round his head. 
He fixed his headquarters at Rantharabhor and began to prepare 
plans for further action. On hearing that Babur was engaged in the 
siege of Chanderi, he moved to its relief; but while encamped at 
Erich he was poisoned by some cowardly conspirators, who were 
afraid of the prospects of a second sanguinary war. As his condition 
deteriorated, he was taken to Kalpi, where he breathed his last on 
30 January 1528. Ilis body was removed to Mandalgarh, wh^e his 
crematiou'place, crowned by a chhatri, can still be seen.6l 

So far as the expansion of Mughal power was concerned, the 
consequences of the battle of Khanua were immense; the victory 
shifted the sovereignty of the country from the Rajputs to the 
Mughals, who were to enjoy it for over two hundred years. Never¬ 
theless, the battle, so far as the Rajput powers were concerned’ was 
not so destructive as the battle of Tarain between Prithviraja HI and 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. Though it weakened the power of the kingdom 
of Mewar and lowered its general prestige, it did not destroy the 
grip of the Sisodias over their own kingdom, nor did it affect the 
social and economic conditions of life in the state. 

Sanga was one of the most notable princes of Rajasthan. He had 
passed his early life in adversity and suffered many reverses in conflict 
with his own kinsmen. Nevertheless, undaunted by his misfortunes, 
he had eventually triumphed against his enemies, established the 
sovereignty of Mewar over Rajasthan and successfully established 
his supremacy over Malwa and Gujarat. In diplomacy and lofty 
idealism, he was a leader par excellence. One of the greatest warriors 
of his time, he also proved his worth as a ruler and a statesman. 
Though Khanua proved to be a tragic climax to his military career, 
he was, nevertheless, at his best when struggling against his adver¬ 
saries. Owing to his dauntless courage and love for his country, Sanga 
is still remembered as the champion of Indian interests and me 
protector of Indian culture. 


61 AAbomama, (P.T.), Vol I, 169; Hmed Hanaji ki its*, f. 81; Amar Kao^ VamdiO’ 
(Mil, £. Sib; lUhas, f. 143b. 



11. THE GUHILOTS OF VAGAD 


8AMANT SINGH 

The territory now comprising the districts of Dungarpur and 
Banswara was known as Vagad in olden days. It was occupied chiefly 
by Bhils and to a small extent by Rajputs of the Chauhan and Pramara 
clans. Samant Singh of Mewar was rorced by circumstances to migrate 
to Vagad and to set up a separate principality with its capital at 
Baroda in the first halt of the twelfth century.i But his rule was 
short-lived. After a reign of about ten years, he was overpowered by 
Bhim Deva II, who established his sway about the year 1185 and 
posted his chief, Viiayapal, over Vagad.2 The fugitive prince, 
according to local traditions, repaired to the court of Prithviraja and 
died a martyrs death at the famous field of Tarain.3 

JAGAT SINGH AND OEVAPALA 

When the control of Gujarat over Vagad had become lax, Jagat 
Singh recovered the lost power of his dynasty and reestablished nis 
sway over his patrimony during the early part of the thirteenth 
century.4 His successor, Sinhad-deva, was a devotee of Shakti and 
repaired the famous temple of Jagat, which affords a striking example 
of medieval Hindu architecture.S Vijaya Singh Deva, who succeeaed 
his father sometime between 1234 and 12!^, showed his devotion 
to Shaktism by offering a golden staff for the temple of Jagat.^ tlie 
epigraphic records available lead us to believe that the Chhappan 
area of Mewar also formed a part of his kingdom.7 His son, Devapala, 
is said to have extended his principality on the north-east by 
defeating the Pramaras of Arthuna and Galiyakot.* 

RAWAL VIR SINGH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Rawal Vir Singh (1286-1303), Devapalas successor, defied the 
power of Dungaiiya Bhil by sending a large force which attacked 

1 Borei^iwara Inscription. 

2 Virpura InscripHon, V.S. 1242 (1185). 

3 0|h«, Dungprpur Bajya4cO’ltihas, 52-53. 

4 Sonaeihwaiti: Kiriikaimudi, canto 2, v. 61. 

5 Jaffa Inacriptkm, VS. 1277 (1221). 

6 nod., VS. 1306 (1250). 

7 Jbid,, Jhadd ImcriptUm, VS. 1308 (1251). 

8 Dunffapur Kht^. 
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the pal of Dungarpur and destroyed it.^ Vir Sin^ was followed from 
1303 to 1388 by a series of rulers like Bhachunda, Dungar^ Singh and 
Karma $in^, who completed certain works of public utility in the 
town of Dungarpur, such as the construction of gates and tanks, 
extension of the town and the founding of villages. During 
Dungar Singh’s time the capital of Vagad was removed from Baroda 
to Dungarour.to All these rulers assumed the title of Rawal and also 
retained the clan appellation of Aharitja to perpetuate the memory 
of their affinity with tlieir original home of Aliar. In contemporarj' 
records there are references to persons of the ranks of Sandhivigrahika, 
Mahamatya, Mantri, Pandit, etc., proving that these rulers had raised 
the status of their small state to a position of preeminence.n 

Karma Singh was succeeded by his son, Kanhad Deva (1388-98). 
He is credited with having constructed some of the buildings at 
Dungarpur and a gate of the town.i2 

Kanhad Deva was succeeded by his son, Pratap Singh (1398-1423). 
After a prosperous reign of about twenty-five years, Pratap Singh 
died about 1423 or 1424. Tliat his reign was prosperous is well attested 
by his construction of the Patela lake, the Patela gate and the founding 
01 the village of Pratappur.13 

GOPI NATH 

The next ruler of Vagad w'as Gopi Nath (1424 to 1447 or 1448), 
better known as Gepa. We are told by the Tabaqat-i Akhari that 
Rawal Gepa fled away at the approach of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat 
in 1433. It further says that subsequently Gepa repented and came 
back to wait upon the Sultan with befitting tribute.14 As against this 
description of Muslim victory, the Antri Inscription of 1468 mentions 
that Gena attacked the Muslim army and repulsed it with heavy 
losses. Though it is ver)' difficult to form a definite opinion about 
the result of this war, we are inclined to conclude that the Rawal 
tried to win the favour and good-will of the Sultan by paying him 
tribute. This assumption is further confirmed by the fact that Rana 
Kumbha led an expedition against Dungarpur to have it set free 
from the influence of the Sultan.is 

III domestic affairs Gopi Nath’s significant achievement was to 

0 MolnQMn Inscription, V.S. 1<^3. 

)0 Desa Inscription, V.S. 1453; Ojha, Duttgarpur Rafya-ka-Jtihas, 62-63. 

. II Jagat Inscription, V.S. 1277 (1221); Bacbda Inscription, V.S. 1349 (1292). 

12 Kanhad Deva Inscription, V.S. 1455 (1398). 

13 pratap Sing^ Inscription, V.S. 1456 (1399); Badva Kh^. 

14 Bayley, Historv of Gufarat, 120, 

15 KmhJ^fuh Inscription, V.$. 1517 (1460). 
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reduce to submission some Bhil diiefs, who had enjctyed independence 
for several years,!® He was a patron of art and architecture. He 
caused the temple of Deva-Somnath to be repaired, the Geb Sagar 
lake to be excavated and the Geb Pol gate to be constructed at 
Dungarpur.i7 He died in 1447 or 1448, leaving his tlirone to his 
son, Som Nath or Somdas. 


SOMDAS AKD RAWAL OANCA DAS 

Somdas (1447 or 1448-80) annexed the hiliv region of Katara by 
defeating Bariya, a powerful Bhil chief of Chundawada.l® But his 
attempt to stand against Mahmud Khalji, who was on his way back 
to Malw'a, pro^x*d unsueec’ssful. The Rawal purchased peace by 
paying Mahmud two lakhs of tankas and twenty-one horses.!® 
Similai'Iy, the cam[)aign of Ghiyusuddin of Malwa in 1474 resulted 
in defeat and disaster for him.-® He- died in 1480. Like his father he 
was a patron of art and architecture, and several Jain and Vishnu 
temples were constructed during his reign. The art of making copper 
and stone images also received due patronage. He encouraged leam- 
ing by granting lands to Brahmans, who were reputed for their 
scholarship. 

Rawal Ganga Das (1480-97), after ascending the throne of 
Dungarpiir, devoted himself during his rc'igii of seventexm years to 
defending the frontiers of his kingdom against his neighbours. 
Success attended his campaigns against Idar and the Bnils. By 
repairing old temples and granting lands to Brahmans, he gave proof 
of his charitable di.sposition.2l 

UDA1 SINGH 


Udai Singh (1497-1527), the son and successor of Ganga Das, 
was by far the most eminent Rawal <jf his dynasty. He was a brave 
warrior, and both as a prince and a ruler, he gave pr(K)f of his valour 
by participating in all the wars, W'hich Mewar fought against Zafar 
K^an in 1488 and Muljarizul Mulk f)f Malwa in 1514.22 He also 
helped the Rana in supporting the cause of the Rawal of Idar. He 
saved his kingdom with courage and ability from the aggression of 


16 AntH imeription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

17 Ojha, Dungarpur Baiya-ka-Uihas, 66-67. 

18 Anfri ImcriptUm, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

19 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 225. 

20 Bampd ItucrtpUon, V.S. ISW (1474). 

21 ttam Inscrip^n, 1.536 (1480); Tatwada Inscr^hn^ V..S, 1.538 (1481); Dem 
Som Noth Inscription, V.S. 1.548 (1491); Kanba Inscription, V.S. 1553 (1496). 

22 BMmal Inscription, V.S. 15^ (1488); Ramtala, 295. 
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the Muslim generals sent against him by Muzaffar Shah 11 ctf Gujarat 
to punish him for being in league with the Rana of Mewar.^ Udai 
Singh seems to have kept pace with the warlike activities of the 
Cunilots by fitting constant wars against the sultans of Mandu and 
Gujarat in or&r to keep his territory- intact. 

Udai Singh was not only a daring warrior but also a generous 
prince towards those who sought his aid. Bahadur Khan, who was 
driven away from Gujarat by his elder brother, seems to have taken 
shelter at Dungarpur. The Rawal treated him with chivalrous gene¬ 
rosity and helped him by intercepting the letter for help, which the 
Gujarati nobles had sent to Babur against Bahadur. But Bahadur 
forgot the valuable assistance rendered to him by the Rawal during 
the most critical period of his career and raided his kingdom in 
1526.24 Endowed with considerable courage and energy, he fought 
for Rana Sanga and met a glorious death at the battle of Khanua 
in 1527.25 During the last days of his reign, Udai Singh, perhaps 
to please one of his wives, divided his kingdom between his two 
sons, Prithviraj and Jagmal; the former got Dungarpur and tlie latter 
got Banswara.26 This division made the small kingdom of Vagad 
weak and gave rise to unhappy quarrels between his two sons. 


23 Bayky, Hfeltiry of Gufarnt, 272. 

24 JbU, 272. 310, 330. 

25 Babumome, 573. 

26 inscription, 1577 (1520). 
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KHEM SINGH 

The foundation of the state of Pratapgarh was laid under strange 
circumstances. The chiefs of Pratapgarh belonged to the Giihilot clan 
of Rajputs, being descended from Khem Singh, the second son of 
Rana Mokal of Mewar. On receiving only a ineagie jagir from his 
elder brother, Rana Kumbha, he forcibly occupiecl Sadri and a few 
villages on the south-eastern border of Mevvar. But when the Rana 
was free from the preoccupation of punishing his father’s murderers, 
he deprived Khem Singh of his illegal possessions. This compelled 
Kliem Singh to seek shelter with Mahmud Khalji of Malwa; he tried 
to deprive the Rana of his kingdom with Mahmud’s assistance, but 
a stubborn resistance on the part of the Rana rendered all his 
attempts futile. Later on, during Uda’s reign, he managed to get back 
Sadri as his appanage, and he continued to exercise his authority over 
it till he fell fighting at the battle of Dadimpura in 1473.1 

SURAJ MAL 

After the death of Khem Singh, his son, Suraj Mai, inherited the 
jagir of Sadri. Like his father he too was not .sati.sii(!d with this petty 
jagir. His ambition was to establish his authority over the south¬ 
eastern corner of Mewar and to make himself an independent ruler. 
He, therefore, made an alliance with Sarangadeva, another descendant 
of Rana Lakha, and tried to foment quarrels among the sons of Rana 
Raimal in order to create dissension within Mewar. When he failed 
to achieve any success, he repaired to the court of Malwa to invoke 
the assistance of the Sultan against his own clan. The Sultan invaded 
the Rana’s country several times alon^ with Suraj Mai, but most of 
his attempts proved futile. The Ranas position could not be ch^- 
Icnged; Suraj Mai, giving up all hopes of success, abandoned Mewar 
for good. He distributed the villages of his jagir among the Brahmans 
and bards and migrated towards the wilderness of Kanthal. Here he 
subdued the Bhils, erected the town and stronghold of Deolia and 
became the lord of a thousand villages. Thus the principality, later 
on known as Deolia-Pratapgarh, was founded. His death probably 
took place between 1528 and 1530. Suraj Mai was eulogised for hfe 

1 Khadaoada imeriptkm, v. 26, V.S. 1541 (1464); EkaUnga Imcfipthn, v. 64, 
V.S. 1545 (1488); Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. I, 93-94; Vfr Vinod, Vol. 11, 1053-54; Ojha, 
Pratapgfoh Bajya-ka-Itihas, 47-52. 
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pious acts, among which the construction of 'Sursagar and ^vhig 
away lands in charity stand preeminent.^ 

The early history of this state is full of internal conflicts and the 
unsuccessful attempts of its rulers to interfere in the affairs of Mewar. 
The history of this region is, consequently, a dreary tale o£ conspi¬ 
racies and strifes. The wars of revenge and intrigues undertaken Dy 
Khem Singh and Suraj Mai weakened the state to such an mctent 
that it could never claim preeminence among the principalities of 
Rajasthan. 


2 Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. IV, 243; Nensi's Kftyat, Vol. I, 44, 45, 94; Pratapgprh 
Badoa Khvoi, 1; Hatibhuhm Kmja, canto 2, w. 1-3, 18-28, canto 3, w. 25-58; Vtr 
' Viaod, I, 838, 3^, 341, 343, 344, 347, 348, 349; II, 1054; Oiha, Pretapgurh Rafua- 
54-74. 



IV. THE RATHORS OF MARWAR 


Anotujeb important clan of the Rajputs, which had m^rated to 
the western part of Rajasthan, was that of the Rathors. Tne origin 
of the Rathors of Jodhpur, like that of other Rajput clans, has been 
a matter of controversy. Traditionally the niling family is believed to 
have belonged to the Cahadwal clan of Kauauj.t Another view is 
that the dynasty of Jodhpur was connected with the Rathors of 
Badaun, the contemporaries of the Cahadwals of Kanauj.« Nothing 
can be said positively about these views; but tlie significance of these 
traditions lies in the fact that the ruling family of Marwar claimed 
descent from Rajputs of historic fame. 

the founder of the rathor dynasty 

The founder of the Rathor dynasty of Marwar was Siha, son of 
Set Ram, who emigrated to Pali, probabl)’ to carve out his fortune, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Pali was then an opulent 
and prosperous city inhabited by Pallival Brahmans. Being a corn* 
mercial centre, its relations with the neighbouring tribes of Mirs and 
Minas were none too peaceful, and the raids of these tribes were 
a constant source of danger and anxiety to the citizens. Siha, at the 
request of the citizens, undertook the responsibility of guaranteeing 
them freedom from aggression, lie conquered the area round Pali, and 
planted the first Ramor standard in or about 1243. He died while 
resisting a Turkish invasion about 1273.3 

ASTHAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

His son and successor, Astban, walked in the fcKitsteps of his 
fadier. A warlike and powerful ruler, he extended his territory in the 
south-west as far as Kned in the Malatii district by defeating the 
Guhilots and wrested Idar from its Bhil chief. He secured his western 
frontiers by handing over Idar to his brother, Sarang. Like his father 
he fell fighting against a Turkish army about 1291.4 

It is difficult to put the dates and events of the successors of 
Asthan in proper order till the end of the fourteenth century. 

1 Hal Singh InscrtpHoni V.S, 1650. 

2 Reu, GhHe$ of Marwar and the Gtortom Hathors, VIII-IX. 

3 Bitku Inscription, V.S. 1330 (1273), lA. Vol. 40, 141; Nwisi’s Khyat, Vol. 11. 
266-75; Ojha, Joeffipur Raj^kadtihas, Vol. I, 146-58. 

4 Noisft Hhyat, Yd. U. 55-57; Ojli^, Jodhpur Rafya-ka-nihas, Vol. X, 158-65. 
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However, subsequent events prove that during the diirteenth and the 
fourteendi centuries they continued their policy of expansion by 
Bghting ceaselessly against their neighbours. Rao Dhuhar, the eldest 
son of Asthan, for example, extended his possessions by bringing one 
hundred and fifty villages under his control. He captured Mandor 
by defeating the Parihars, but he could not retain it for long. He met 
his end while fighting against the Parihars in 1309.5 His mdest son, 
Rao Rayapal, again captured Mandor from the Parihars, but was 
destined to retain it only for a short period. By defeating the Pramaras 
he got possession of the Mallani region. He extended his territory 
towards Jaisalmer by killing Pharara, a Bhati Rajput who had put his 
c*ousin, Pabu, to death.6 His successor, Rao Karnpal, also met his sad 
end in one of his engagements against the combined forces of the 
Bhatis and the Turks.7 Ilis son, Bhiin, pushed the boundary of 
Marwar as far as the banks of the river Kuk by defeating the Bhatis,5 
but he died in one of his encounters with them.^^ 

Rao Jalanasi, another son and successor of Karnpal, humbled the 
pride of the Sodha Rajputs, the Mu.slim governor of Multan and the 
Solankis of Bhinmal owing to his military achievements, but he was 
also slain like his father while conducting his forces against the com¬ 
bined armies of the Bhatis and the Turks in or about 1328.10 Rao 
Chhada, the eldest son of Jalanasi, crossed swords with the Bhatis of 
Jaisalmer and came into conflict with the Turkish governors of Jalor 
and Nagaur. Unfortunately he failed against the combined forces of 
the Sonigra and the Deora Chauhans and was killed in 1344.11 Rao 
Tida repelled the Sonigras, the Deoras, the Bhatis, the Baluchis and 
the Solankis; and died a hero's death while defending the fort of 
Siwana against the Turkish army.i^ His successor, Mallinath, who 
succeeded in recovering Maheva from the Turks, assumed the title 
of Rawal. He is reported to have held his own against the Muslim 
rulers of Sind and Malwa.i^ 


5 Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, December 1911. 

6 MSB, 1919, 38ff, quoted frtim Banerjee’s Medieval Studies, 41. 

7 Banlddas, AitQiasik baten. Nos. 1614, 1672. 

8 Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. I, 54. 

9 Bankidas, Khyat, No. 784. 

10 Ibid., No. 786. 

11 Ibid., No. 787. Reu, Glories of Marwar and the Glorious Rathors, XII. 

12 Bankidas, Aitihasik Inden, No. 1616. (According to Khusrau’s Khaztrinul Futuh, 
Rai Sital Dova had died in the ilefeuce of Siwana against Alauddin Khalji on 
9 Septeralier 1369. But wference here, probably, fa to a different struggle fear the same 
fort—Editor.) 

13 (^h«, jfodhpur Bafya-ka-Itilm, Vol. I, 185-91. 
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In short, the Siha branch oi Rathors can be credited with deeds 
of valour and enterprise. They were not only able to ke<^ their small 
kingdom intact but also successfully resisted the aggression of the 
Bhatis, Solankis, Chauhans, Johiyas and other nei^ibouring chiefs. 
They were gallant and active warriors and fought wars and met tlieir 
herdc end in maintaining their independence. They also added 
Maheva, Bhinmal, Amarkot, etc. to their kingdom. Like the Sisodias 
of Mewar, they carried on an incessant struggle with the rulen of 
Malwa and Gujarat, 

RAO CHUNDA (1384-1423) 

It was Rao Chunda, son of Rao Birain, x^ ho rose into prominence 
by establishing his power at Maiidor, which he had received in 
dowry in 1395 from tlie Indas, a branch of the Parihars. He success¬ 
fully resisted the attack of Zafar Khan of Gujarat on Mandor in 1396. 
Taking advantage of the confusion and disorder due to the weak 
rule the Tughluqs of Delhi, he conducted continuous operations 
against the imperial officers and occupied Kliatu, Didwana, Sambhar, 
Nagaur and Ajmer. By defeating the Chauhans he also captured 
Nadol. He not only invaded the imperial territories but also turned 
against his own brother, Jai Singh, and captured Fhalodi in 1411, 
because Jai Singh did not cooperate with him in his expeditions 
against the imperial territories. But his enterprises entailed disaster 
to his life. Being jealous of his rising power, the Bhatis, the Sankhalas 
and the governor of Multan joined in a coalition against him. They 
invaded Nagaur and treacherously murdered Chunda in 1423. 
Nevertheless during Chunda’s reign Marwar rose to a position of 

eminence.iS 

RAO RANMAL (1427-38) 

Rao Chunda’s eldest son, Rao Ranmal, renounced his claims to 
the throne of Marwar and left his native land for Mewar in 1^. 
Rao Kana and Rao Satta ruled over Marwar during his absence. Rana 
Lakha of Mewar received Ranmal with honour and gave him a jagir 
for his maintenance. The relations between the fugitive prince and 
the dynasty of the Sisodias were further cemented by the marriage of 
Hansa Bai, a sister of Rao Ranmal, with the Rana. On tlie deaui 
Rana Lakha, his minor son, Rana Mokal, ascended the throne at the 
age of about twelve years, and Ranmal was asked to manage the 
affairs of the state. He helped the Rana during his attack on Nagaur, 

14 Baniddas, AitiJwsik baien. Nos. 1071, 1000, etc.; Baylc>', Iliitlaiy of Gufarat, 148. 

15 Nensi’s Kh^, Vol. II, 87*93, quoted by Ojha; Bankidas, Aitihasik haien. Nos. 

6S7, 6618; Vir Vinod, Vol. U, 803, 804; Bayley, History of Gujarat, 82, 83. 121. 
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Jalor, Sambhar and Jahazpur. It was also due to him that his brodier, 
Rao Satta, was successful in keeping Mairwar, which then inclu<kd 
Mandor, Pali, Sojat and Jaitaran, intact. With considerable valour 
and ener^ he reduced the Sontgras and the Bhatis to submission; he 
was also successful in his expedition against Jalor and he compelled 
the Behari Pathans to conclude peace with Marwar. After Rana 
Lakha s death, he was required to guide the destinies of Mewar. 
He acquired supreme influence in the state and appointed Radioi^ to 
offices of trust and responsibility. Getting jealous of his power, the 
Mewari nobles contrived to cut short his career by a treacherous 
murder in 1438.i® 

/ODHA (1438-89) 

The history of the Rathors of Marwar becomes more definite from 
the time of Jodha, who after the murder of his father quitted Chitor 
for Marwar. Jodha during his flight was closely pursued by Rawat 
Chunda, the uncle of Rana Kumbha. He lost almost all his followers 
in the skirmishes that took place, and in order to be beyond the reach 
of his enemies, he went to Kahuni, near Bikaner, and began to enlist 
soldiers to drive away the intruders. 17 

For fifteen years he was engaged in collecting a band of trusted 
men. lie first offcctivcly utilized their services in capturing Mandor 
in 1453, and tlien brought under his control the different parts of 
Marwar like Merta, Phalodi, Pokharan, Bhadrajan, Sojat, Jaitaran, 
Siva, Siwana, some part of Godwad and a large part of the Nagaur 
district. He extended his kingdom by vanquishing the neighbouring 
chieftains, and carried his raids in the north as far as Hisar, where 
his progress w'as stopped by the Afghans. Out of this extensive area, 
he entrusted Sojat to his elder brother, Merta to hiS own son, Bir 
Singh, and Chhapar Dronpur to Megha. He allowed one of his sons, 
Bika, to migrate to the Jangaladesha, where he laid the foundation eff 
the independent state of Bikaner. By creating these principalities 
along the borders of Marwar, he secured the frontier defences of his 
state. 18 

In order to consolidate his power, Jodha laid the foundation of a 
new fort and town in 1459, and named it Jodhpur; after his own 
name.19 Under his leadership the political status of the Rathors was 

16 Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 95, 102, 104, 105, 117; Jodftpur Raiya-ka-Khyat, Vd. I, 
37; Bankidas, AHOmik baten. Nos. 812, 813; Ojha, Jodhpur Bofya-ka-IUhas, Vol. I, 
2i0-26. 

17 Jodhpur Raiya-ka-KIntra, Vol. I, 40, 41; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 322. 

18 JodJrpttr Rajytt-kO’Khyra, Vol. I, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, etc.; Nensrs KAyof, 
Vd. 1, 192-96. 

19 Kenai’t KAvd, Vol. n. 131. 
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considerably raised; even Rana KumUia entered into an alliance with 
him by fixing the boundaries between Mewar and MarwaY.^o Kumbha's 
successor, lUna Uda, sought his help against his own kinsmen bv 
giving him Sambhar and Ajmer.21 After a strenuous career of forty 
years, he died in 1489. 

jodha's successors 

Jodha was followed by three Rathor successois, Rao Satal (1489- 
92), Rao Suja (1492-1515) and Rao Canca (1515-32) during the period 
under review. Rao Satal extended his kingdom by the addition of 
Kundan, which he received from his father-in-law, Devidas of Jaisal- 
mer. He also laid the foundation of the town of Satalmer. He was 
severely wounded in his deadly conflict with Mallu Khan, the gover¬ 
nor of Ajmer, and this led to his death in 1492.22 

When Rao Suja ascended the throne of Marwar, tlie kingdom 
included Bahadmer, Kotara and Jaitaran in addition to the territory 
which had belonged to his ancestors. But during his reign some por¬ 
tions of this extensive territor)^ were snatched by the feudal chiefs of 
the kingdom. The most important of them was Biram, who increased 
his power by establishing the independent principality of Merta. Rao 
Suja also seems to have come into conflict with the chiefs of Pokarana 
ana Bahadmer, who entered on the scene as rivals against his 
authority and asserted their independence. He died in 1515 at the ripe 
age of seventy-six years.23 

After Suja came his grandson, Rao Ganga.24 He allied himself 
with Rana Sanga against MuzaflPar Shah II (jf Gujarat in 1517; he 
also offered his help to the Rana in resisting Mubarizul Mulk and in 
getting Rao Raima! seated on the gaddi of Idar.25 Lastly, he sup¬ 
ported the cause of the Rana at the battle of Khanua, where two of 
his generals along with 4,000 warriors laid down their lives for the 
cause of the Rajputs in general and of the Rana in particular.26 
During the last few years of his life Rao Ganga devoted his 
energies to suppressing his uncle, Shekha, and his elder brother. 
Biram. Shekha with the help of Sarkhcl Khan and Daulat Khan of 
Nagaur tried to capture Jodhpur in 1529, but he was killed in a battle 

20 Jodhpur Rafya^ka-Khvat, Voi. I, 44-45. 

21 Ojha, Vdalpur Rofya-ka-ItOtas, Vol. I, 243. 

22 Jodhpur Rajffa-ki-Kkyat, Vol. I, 47-48; Bankidas. AUihasik haten. No. 7^. 

23 Jodhpur Rolya-kt-Khvat, Vol. I, 58, 59, 62, 63; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajya-kadUhtu, 
Vol. I. 204-70. 

24 Nensi’s KJtyat, Vol. II, 144. 

25 Sards, Maharona Songs, 70. 

20 Brbmuma (SBL), f4Mj^ 
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fought near Sevaki, and his associates were forced to quit the field in 
15^.27 Biram’s patrimony, Sojat, was overrun and in order to humble 
his pride only die village of Bala was left to him for his maintenance.28 
Ganga, acccnding to some writers,29 died of an accidental fall from 
a window in 1^2, but the more reliable authorities declare that 
he was pushed from the window by his ambitious son, Maldeva, when 
he was in a state of intoxication.20 


27 /ocihpur Khyta, Voi. 1, 64; I^yaldas, Kh^ty Vol. 11, 11*13; Ojha, Jodhpw 
Efifya^ka-Mhaa, Vol. 1. 277-70. 

28 Reu, Glofiat of Uanoar, XX. 

20 Rea and 

SO Nensrs II, 154; Ojha, Joi&tfw HafyO'Id^Khyat, Vol. 1, 63. 



V. THE RATHORS OF BIKANER 


Bikaner is the most northern and the second largest division of 
Rajasthan. It is said to have taken its name from its capital, the city 
of Bikaner, i.e., the settlement or habitation (tier) founded by Rao 
Bika in others say tliat the spot on which the city stands was 
the birthright of a Jat, called Naira or Nera, who gave it up on the 
condition that his name was linked with that of Bika, and hence the 
word Bika-ner.i 

BIKA (1465-1504) 

The chiefs of Bikaner belonged to the Rathor clan of Rajputs. 
Bika, the fifth son of Jodha, being ambitious and enterprising, left 
his father’s home in 1465, and led an expedition into the region of 
Jangala, which was then occupied by various tribes. The tract that 
he chose for his settlement was weakened by the mutual wars among 
the Bhatis, Johiyas, Qaim-khanis,2 Mohils, Chauhans, Chayals and 
Khichis. A band of trusted warriors accompanied him together with 
his uncle, Kandhal, and his brother, Bida, to conquer the territory.^ 

Taking a straight route from Mandor, he reached Deshnok, where 
Kamiji blessed him and predicted his future progress. Thereafter, 
Chandasar, Kodamdesar, Jangala and hundreds of villages around 
these towns fell before the advancing arms of Rao Bika. He strength¬ 
ened his petition by an alliance with Rao Shekha of Pugal, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Fearing him as a formidable 
opponent, the Bhatis and the Jats measured swords with him, but 
they were forced to acknowledge his suzerainty. In 1488 he founded 
the town of Bikaner, which has given permanence to his name and 
fame.'* 

He hospitably received Uda of Mewar, who, having been driven 
from his kingdom by Raimal, was on his way to Mandu; the fugitive 
prince was allowed to live at Bikaner for some time. Rao Bika was 

1 Ersldne, The Western Rofputana Residency and Bikaner Agency, 309. 

2 The Qaim-khania were originally Chauhan Raifmts but were conwnied to Idata. 
They are said to have formerly owned the tract of country now called Shekbawati, 
but vfete afterwards dispossessed by Shekhafi, the founder of the Shekhawid clan of 
Ri^puts. 

3 Btica Memorki Stone; Ojha, Bikaner Rafya-ka-Whas, Vol. I, 109; Nensi’s Khytd, 
Vd. I. 23940. 

4 v. 48; Kanmcduind'^t-sDamidM^ Kaoyam, v. 124; 

Dayal^ Khyet, Vd. XI, fJl. 
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also successful in defeating Sarang Khan at the battle of Jhansa, 
After the death of his father, Bika led an expedition against Jodhpur 
but. it seems that his attack was finally repulsed. Thus thrcmgh his 
dauntless efforts Bika extended the boundaries of his state to the 
southern limits of the Punjab, including therein Sirsa, Ladnu, 
Bhatner, Bhatinda, Singhana, Rini, Nohar, Pugal, etc. He <hed in 
1504 leaving a territory which comprised 40,000 square miles of land 
and about 3,000 villages. His advent marks the commencement of a 
new dynasty, which endured for over five hundred years .5 

RAO NARA AND RAO LUNAKARNA (1504-26) 

Bika was succeeded by his eldest son, Rao Nara, whose reign was 
more or less uneventful. He died within a year of his accession, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Rao Lunakarna in 1505. 
Lunakama was a powerful prince. He successfully fought with the 
neighbouring chiefs—the Chauhans of Dadrewa in 1509, the Qaim- 
khanis of Fathpur in 1512, and the Chayats of Chayatwada and the 
Khan of Nagaur in 1513. As a result of tnese conflicts he wrested 120 
and 440 villages from the Qaim-khanis and Chayats respectively. To 
keep them within their limits, he posted strong Rathor garrisons at 
important centres.® 

Having suppressed these chiefs, Rao Lunakarna led an expedition 
against Jaisalmer, proceeding straight to that fort with his army. The 
vmole region round the fort was laid waste and the Rao s army 
seized a vast amount of booty. The fort was besieged with sudb 
vigour that, being reduced to extremities, Jaitsi sued for peace. TTie 
Rao treated him kindly and gave back the fort to him. Jaitsi in turn 
married his daughters to the J^o's sons.7 

After this success, Lunakama, determined to bring the northern 
region of Rajasthan under his authority, occupied Kanthaliya, 
Didwana, Vagad, Narhad, Singhana, etc., and marched against the 
Muslim mler of Namol. The chiefs of the neighbouring principalities 
became jealous of his growing power and joined the side of Namol; 
and as a result Lunakama was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Dhosi in 1526.® According to Jayasoma, Rao Lunakarna was a chari¬ 
table and righteous ruler and a patron of art and literature.® The 

5 Bhattioomha Pra^vasH Kaoya, w. 44, 47; Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. 11, ff. 2, 6, 7, 
8; Neasi, Khyat, Vol. II, 198-99; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 338. 

8 Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. 11, 7*8. 

7 Bithu Sujo* JaHst^o Chhanda, w, 65-73; Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. 11, 8-9. 

8 JaiM-fO Chhanda, w. 74-75, 91-92; Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 207; Dayaldas, Khyat, 
Vol. n, 9. 

9 Kama^md^-imiidwtkMantd^ Kavyam, v. 153. 
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author of Jaitsi-w Chhanda credits him witli having satisfied r^ts 
and scholars by giving them libeial grants. He was reputed to nave 
taken pro[)er measures to extend help to the famished population of 
his state, 


10 JaUsi-ro Chhanda, w. S4, 55, 56, 62. 



VI. THE BHATIS OF JAISALMER 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE BHATIS 

The origin of the Bhati state of Jaisalmer is shrouded in fable 
and legend. The Khyats ascribe to the Bhatis a Lunar origin and 
consider them descendants of the Yadava dynasty.l Their ancestral 
residence was the western part of the Punjab, where they are said to 
have founded several towns, each associated with some section of 
the tribe. 

In tracing the early history of the Bhatis, several hypotheses pre¬ 
sent themselves, and we propose to select one of them, which rests 
on plausible grounds, in order to give a brief and connected account 
of tne early history of this tribe. Although the ruler, who founded 
the dynasty, retained the epithet of Yadava, one of his descendants, 
Bhati (fifth in the line), who was a renowned warrior and subdued 
many neighbouring chiefs, gave the new title of Bhati to his dynasty. 
He is designated as Mahamwal in the Khyats and is credited with 
having founded the town of Bhatner in the Punjab.2 

CONFLICT with THE TURKISH INVADERS 

It is likely that during the period of their stjiy in the Punjab the 
Bhatis came into conflict with the Turkish invaders. On being 
pressed by these invasions, Maharawal Deva Raj (eleventh in the line) 
abandoned his original home, and settled in the desert of the north¬ 
eastern region of Rajasthan, which has since then been the home of 
their descendants. In one of his exploits Deva Raj subdued the 
Lodra Rajputs, and captured the city of Lodrawa and made it his 
capital about the beginning of the eleventh century.3 

Deva Raj’s grandson, Vachha Raj (thirteenth in the line), who was 
endowed with considerable courage and energy, devoted himself to 
extending the limits of his kingdom. Vachha Raj and his successors 
measured swords with various clans, such as the Bhuts, the Channas, 

1 Thu rdation Iwtwft'ii the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Yadavas of Rajasthan is 
not knon’n. But it is not unlikely that th«!y were related, for lioth are ktunvii to claim 
their descent from Krishna, who ruled Dwarka. After the death of Krishna, the 
tribe was dispersed; some members proceedtxl northwards and others southwards. After 
several generations the branches of the tril>e established themselves in independence 
in their respective regions of north and south. 

2 Tod. Aunals, Vol. If, 1176, 1183. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, 1199-1200. 
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die Barahas, the Langahars, the Sodhas and the Lodras. They al»} 
strengthened their position by entering into matrimonial alliances 
with the neighbouring chiefs.** 

At the time of Bhojdcva (sixteenth in the line) his uncle, Jaisab 
deva, moved by jealousy, conspired to kill him; but since he was 
always surrounded By his guards, Bhojdcva was personally unassail¬ 
able. Jaisal, therefore, souent the help of Mii'izzuddin Ghuri and 
successfully ousted his nepliew from power, and occimied his throne. 
Finding Lodrawa (or Lodrova), the former scat of the Bliatis, ill- 
adapted for defence, he established the capital of his kingdom at 
Jaisalmer.5 

CONFLICT WITH KHIZR KHAN& 

ALAUDDIN KHALJl 

About 1200 Kailan (1200-1218) was tlie ruler of Jaisalmer. He 
repulsed an invasion led by Kliizr Khan, a Baluchi chief who, having 
crossed the Indus, had entered Khadala. One of Kailau’s descendants, 
Kama Singh, protected Bhagwati Das Jhala from Izzuddin, the 
governor of Nagaur, who wanted to compel the Rajput chief to give 
the hand of his beautiful daughter to him. Kama Singh attacked 
Nagaur and defeated and killed the governor.^* 

Concerning the history of the Delhi sultans, reference is made by 
the Rajput chronicles to the campaign of Alauddin Khalji in the time 
of Manarawal Jait Singh I, who a.scendod the throne of Jaisalmer in 
1276. The Sultan is said to have invaded Mandor, from where Rana 
Rupsi fled to seek shelter in Jaisalmer. This led prince Mulraj to 
plunder the imperial treasure while on its way from Bhakkarkot to 
Delhi, and the Sultan was provoked to diverting a part of his army 
to Jaisalmer. Tiie Maharawal stooil a prolonged siege which, accord¬ 
ing to Nensi, lasted for about twelve years (13(XJ-12). This brought 
untold suffering to the garrison owing to the scarcity of f<K>d and 
provisions. In sheer desperation the Rajput ladies performed jatihar 
and the soldiers led by Mulraj and his brother, Ratan Singh, rushed 
out of the fort and died fighting to the last man. Jaisalmer remained 
in the hands of the Turks for the next two years. In the end it was 

restored by Nasiruddin Khan to Maharawal Ghadsi.7 
¥ 


4 BJuttti Kacfja, vv. 87, 114, 130, 184; Tod, Anmh, Vol. II, 1201. 

5 Bliatti Katya, vv. 205, 206, etc; Jaisalmer Kliyat; T<k1, Anmh, Vol. II, 1204. 
e Tod, Armais, Vol. II, 1210. 

7 Nensi, Khyat, Vol. II. 29.5, 4S2 (Kashi ed.); Twl, AntuOs, Vol. II, 1216. 

(The Rajput traditions setiin to confuse the siege of Jaisalmer with the siege of. 
Siwaita, which (according to the poet Khusrau) lasted for about sev^ years. The 
Persian records are silent about Jaisalmer — Editor.) 
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CONFLICT WITH N S IGHB O UIIIN C CLANS 

After the death of Maharawal Jait Sin^, a number of rulers 
ascended the throne of Jaisalmer. Most of them were involved in 
local conflicts with the neighbouring tlans of the north and north¬ 
west and the rulers of Multan and Amarkut. An instance in point is 
that of Maliarawal Vairsi (1396-144b), who helped Rao Joima, tire 
founder of Jodhpur, to recover his patrimony near about Mandor, 
which had been seized by the state of Mewar.8 Ilis successor, 
Chachak II (1448-62), fought with the Langah chief of Multan and 
lost his life during the struggle.^ He was succeeded by his son, Devi 
Das, who ruled till 1497. He was engaged in a struggle with Rao 
Bika and interfered with the latter’s efforts in consolidating his power 
at Bikaner.lO During the time of his successor, Jait Singh II (1497- 
1529), the state of Bikaner became aggressive. TTie Rao of Bikaner 
attacked Jaisalmer, plundered the state extensively, not even sparing 
the capital, but in the end came to terms. 

The Bhatis, as a tribe, spread over an extensive belt of southern 
Punjab and north-western Rajasthan, including Jaisalmer, Bhawalpur, 
Bhatner, Nariana and Bayana. Some of its leading chiefs were valiant 
fighters and displayed extraordinary vigour and intrepidity in dealing 
with their foes. They were patrons of public works. In the course 
of their long jrredominence of about four centuries, various temples 
and lakes were constructed. The famous templo of Lakshminath and 
that of the Sun-god of Jaisalmer are ascribed to Rao Lakshmana and 
Rao Vairsi. Similarly, Jaisaldeva, Ghadsi and Jaitsi constnicted the 
dams of the lakes of Jaisalsar, Ghadsisar and Jaitbundh respectively. 
It was through their efforts that it became possible to consolidate and 
sustain local independence.t^ 


8 Vairai Inscription, V.S. 1403. 1497. 

9 Chachak In^ption, V.S. 1518. 

10 /oboimer Kh^. 

11 Cahalot, Rofputana-ka-ltihas, 668. 

12 BhatH Kavyot w. 87>286. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHAUHANS 

In some respects hie Chauhan tribe of the Rajputs is the most 
important, both for its \’alour and the extent of its expansion. But to 
have a correct idea of this famous tribe with its clans and sub^clans 
in the history of Rajasthan, we must survey its fortunes from the 
period preceding the Churian invasion. The .story has been partly 
told in a previous chapter but it will bear retelling. 

There were a number of Chauhan dynasties ruling in different 
tracts with their headquarters at Sambhar, Ranthambhor, Bhragu- 
kachcha, Nadol, Jalor, etc. Of these the Chauhans of Sambhar were 
the most important. Their cradle-land was Sapadalaksha or the 
region of Sambhar and Nagaur to which they might have migrated 
from trans-Hindustan (modern Uttar Pradesh). One of their chiefs, 
Samanta, came to a region where his services proved effective in 
stemming the tide of Arab expansion. Rising into influence and power 
during the regime of the Pratihars as their feudatories, one of their 
chiefs, Vigraharaja II, struck for independence about 973.1 From 
that time onwards their progress was steady. By the close of the 
eleventh century they had established and fortified themselves effec¬ 
tively at Ajmer, the heart of Rajasthan. By 1164 eastern Punjab, 
Rewari, and north-eastern Rajasthan were under the suzerainty of 
the Chauhans. Their kingdom virtually extended to the foot of the 
Himalayas and thus they became the gate-keepers of the western 
plains of northern India and formed a barrier between the Chaznavid 
state of the Punjab and Rajasthan.^ 

PRITHV'IRAJA III 

The glory of the Chauhans rose to its height under Prithviraja III 
(1180-92), who played a conspicuous part in the history of India on 
the eve of the Ghurid conquest. From 1180 when he took the reins of 
government in his hands, he was engaged in a number of wars. After 
defeating his rival, Nagaquna, and making his position strong in his 

1 Harxha Imcription, w. 11, 25; B^olitjan hvtcription. vv. 10*25; Hammirtmha' 
kavya. Canto I, vv. 1-20, Canto II, vv. 1-30; Prithvirefjaeilaya, Canto I, vv. 50-70; 
El; II, 116-27; El, XXVI, 84-112; Dynojitic History of Sorthmi India, 11, 1069-76; 
Dadiarath Shanna, Ear^f Chauhan Dynasties, 24-71. 

2 Prtthvhafooifaya, X-XU; Dr. R. P. Tr^wfld: Bafpvts of Northern India, (Ms.), 3. 
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homeland, he entered upon a career of conquests and exploits. Tbe 
fihandanakas were the first to meet the brunt of his attacks; they 
were subdued and their territory was annexed. It included the area 
c*omprising the villages of Hewari tahsil, and Bhiwani and a part on 
the Alwar side.'J Next he turned his arms against Farmardin, the 
Chandel chief.4 The Chalukyan and Chauhan rivalry took a serious 
turn during his time, but neither of them could claim a decisive vic¬ 
tory over me other.5 

Tradition speaks also of the opening of hostility between Jaya- 
chandra of Kanauj and Prithviraja. Both were ambitious of attaining 
to fame as conquerors, and their mutual rivalry made them sworn 
and implacable enemies. The well-known affair of Sanyogita’s abduc¬ 
tion by Prithviraja, if true, would have accentuated this rivalry and 
paved the way for the destruction of both. The political relations 
between the Chaiihans, on the one hand, and the Chandels and 
Gahadwals on the other, were seriously strained; and most likely a 
serious conflict would have followed but for the invasion of India bv 
Muizzuddin Ghuri. Other Hindu kingdoms of northern India were 
also passing through similar phases; they were preoccupied either 
with the suppression of internal disorder or had to meet tne attack of 
neighbouring states.6 

Taking advantage of the strained relations of the Chauhaiis with 
the Chalukyas on the one hand and with the Gahadwals on the other, 
Muizzuddin Ghuri, who had already conquered the Ghaznavid 
kingdom of the Punjab, first occupied Multan and Uchh and, making 
them as a sort of bridgehead, advanced towards Gujarat through 
Kiradu and Nadol in 1178.7 The Ghurian arms sustained a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Chalukyas; but Prithviraja, who could 
have intervened decisively on the Rajput side, preferred to remain a 
passive spectator, calculating wrongly that the conflict between the 
Chalukyans and the Ghurians would lead to the destruction of both 
parties and leave him supreme. This attitude was extremely short¬ 
sighted, for, as subsequent events were to show, the unwise policy of 
Prithviraja III proved detrimental both to the cause of Indian liberfy 
and to Chauhan glory. 


/i Dr. Dashruth Sliarina: EmUj Chauhan Dtjnasties, 74. 

4 Pranbandiuichintammi, Singjfwi Jain Granthafmila. I, 1100; El, V, (Appendix). 

5 Kharatargachclu^MittamlU v. l£44, 

6 PrUhvimjavija\io, X, 2; XII, 1-08; Prithviraja Ra,KO. Sama^, XLV-L and 
LX-LXl; Dr. R. R Tripatibi, Raj/Htts of Northern Ir^ia (Ms.), 7. 

7 Tabtuittt'4 NasiH, 449-51 (Haverty); Tarikh-i Ferhhta (Briggs), 1, 169. 
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MU*IZZUDDIN*S ATTACKS AND THE LOSS OF AJMER 

With an intelligent grasp of the existing political situation in the 
northern India, Mu'izzuddin led his first attack against Prithviraja in 
1191 and met the Chauhan forces at Tarain. The fight began with 
the Chauhan charge on the right and left flanks of the Ghurian sumy 
and resulted in its decisive defeat.® But this victory meant only a 
temporary success. Prithviraja seems to have overestimated its signi¬ 
ficance, while Muizzuddin strove hard to prepare a set'ond army. So 
he came again with an army, which some historians have put at the 
impossible figure of l,2X),00b, to the same battle-field and avenged 
his former defeat by taking the Rajputs b\’ surprise.® This time the 
Rajputs were completely routed. The contest not only led to the down¬ 
fall of the Chauhan power, but it also virtually ended the age of 
chivalry and heroism for which the Rajputs were reputed. The victor) 
of Tarain was followed by the fall of Ajmer and Delhi. 

The policy of the Turkish rulers of allowing Prithviraja’s nephew 
to rule at Ajmer as their vassal was resented by Hari Raja, the brother 
of Prithviraja. Ilari Raja had neither the ability nor the character to 
be an effective leader of the Chauhans. He captured Ajmer in 1194 
but failed to retain it; and in despair and anguish he stupidly com¬ 
mitted self-immolation along with his followers. The invasions of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri tore the political map of northern India of the 
twelfth century into shreds. No other invader since the days of 
Alexander had succeeded in influencing the history of this country 
to the same extent as Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. The .second battle of Tarain 
in 1192 and the capture of Ajmer in 1194 prcxluced changes at once 
kaleidoscopic and cataclysmic. Within ten )'ears of the second battle 
of Tarain the advance of the Turkish arms made their influence felt 
from Anhilwara in Gujarat to Nadiya in Bengal. The disappearanc‘e 
of the Chauhan kingdoms of Ajmer and Delhi gave a stunning blow 
to the prestige and power of the Rajputs, and destroyed the cobweb 
of Rajput dynastic imperialism from one end of northern India to 
the other.11 

Though Ajmer was lost, the Chauhans remained a powerful clan 
in Rajasthan. They were still masters of Ranthambhmr and of the 
area covered by Sambhar, Nadol, Jalor, Sachor, Bundi and Kotah. If 

8 Tahaqat-i Nasiri (Raverty), 455-60. 

9 Prabandhachintammi, Singhei Jain Granthamah, X. 45: 

Puratanprahandhasaugraha, Singhei Granthamala, 116-18; Uammitmahakavya. 

Canto III, vv. 1-72. 

10 Tajul Maosir, ED, II, 215; De, Talmqatd Akbari, I, 39. 

11 Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Ro/puts of Northern IruUa, 11-12. 





the resources of these principalities could be fully mobiliseci and cotii- 
centrated against the Turldsn invaders by a warlike and able leader, 
there was every chance of recovering the lost prestige of the Rajputs. 
But since these principalities involved themselves in family feuds, they 
remained weak and helpless. 


Viil. tHE CHAUHANS OF NADOL 


Lakshmana, son of Vakpatiraja, was t!ie founder of the principality 
of the Chauhans of Nadol. He made himself master of Nadol duHng 
the disorders that followed the death of the Chasxlu Raja, Samant 
Singh, in 960. He was a very brave ruler and extended his territory 
up to the present district of Jodhpur. He died about 983.1 He was 
followed by Sobhita, Balaraja, Mahendra, Ahila, Balprasada, Prithvi- 
pala, etc., who, like other Chauhans, maintained their position by 
undertaking wars against the rulers of Xfalwa and Gujarat. Ahila, 
for example, defeated the forces of Bhimdeva of Gujarat and cut off 
with his own hand the head of Sadha, the general of Bhoj of Malwa. 
He seems to have come into conflict with the army of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni when he pressed through Nadol and Anhilwara in the 
expedition against Somnath in 1024. Similarly one of the descendants 
of this branch, Prithvipala, defeated Kama of Gujarat.2 

But it seems that three or four generations later, in the time of 
Asraj, Alhan and Kelhan, the Nadol branch of Chauhans grew weak 
and acknowledged the suzerainty of the Solankis of Gujarat. Kelhan 
in 1178 fought against Mu'izzuddin Ghuri at the battle of Kayadran 
as a feudatory of Mulraja II. In or about 1205 the Nadol branch was 
absorbed by the Jalor branch.*! 

The reign of the Chauhans of Nadol is also memorable for the 
cultural progress achieved during the period. The fort of Nadol is 
said to have been constructed by Lakshmana.'^ Kelhan erected a 
golden torana, like a diadem, for the abode of the holy Someshwara.''’ 
Though personally devoted to the worship of Shiva and Vishnu, the 
Chauhans of Nadol were catholic enough to offer gifts to Neminath, 
Rishabhadeva and Mahavir at Sevadi, Bali, Nadli, etc.fi A copper plate 
grant of Nadol informs us that Alhanadeva, after worshipping the Sun 
and Ishana ami making gifts to Brahmans and gurus, granted a 
monthly sum of 5 drammas to a Jain temple of Mahavir from the 
office of a customs house in the Naddula talapada.’^ Similarly reference 

1 P. C„ Jain T^khasanfi^alia, I, 210-11, 2.5/1-58. 

2 El.. IX, 76-77, vv. 14, 17, 22. 

3 Sundlut Hill ImrrtjHkm, v.'26, jytftuvttic Hifitory of Ithdia, II, IU.5; Singjhai Jain 
Grantlnnala, Vol. i, 51; Choudhary, Politk'^U History of Northern India, 158. 

4 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 148. 

5 Sundha Udl Inscription, v. 34. 

6 Choudhary, Politied History of Northern India, 147-58. 

7 Nadol cojrper pbtte grant, V.S, 1218; Ml, IX, 63-68. 
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is found in the Kiradu inscription to an edict of non-slaughter by 
which the subjects were forbidden by Alhan to slaughter living 
creatures on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days of both fortni^ts of every 
month in the towns of Kiradu, Latashada and Siva on pain of capital 
punishment. He also specified a scale of punishments for Brahmans^ 
priests, ministers and others.8 


8 Kiradu imcripthn, VS. 12l6j MSB, IX, 86-70. 



IX. THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR 


The Jalor branch of the Chauhan dynast)’ was founded at Jalor 
about 1182 by Kirtipala, the )'oungor !)rother of Kclhan of Nadol. This 
branch is also called Sonigra after the name of the hill Sovamagiri of 
Jalor. His successor, Samar Singh, was a great builder. He built forti¬ 
fications on the Jah)r hill and mounted various kinds of munjaniqs on 
its ramparts. He founded the town of Samarpur and embellished it 
with gardens. He also weighed him.self against gold, which he distri¬ 
buted among the Brahmans. 

He was succeeded by his son, Udai Singh, about 1205. Udai Singh 
extended his territory beyond Jalor by including in it Nadol, Bhinmal, 
Baharmer, Ratanpur, Sanchor and other neighbouring towns.2 He 
appears to have come into conflict with the rulers of Gujarat and Sindh 
and asserted his independent position.^ But his power was threatened 
by lltutmish, who led an army to capture the fortress of Jalor. Though 
Iltiitmish failed to reduce the fort, he compelled the Rai to sue for 
peace by offering camels and horses.** The history of his successors, 
Chachigdeva and Samant Singh, has very little to record about their 
political acti\'ities but it, of course, preserves details about their 
religious deeds and grants made by them for the worship of various 
deities .5 

Samant Singhs .son, Kanhaddeva (1292-1310), was a brave warrior, 
who fought several times against the Turkish forces. He extended the 
limits of his kingdom beyond Marwar by measuring his strength with 
the chiefs of the neighbouring states. He earned fame for his just 
administration. Alauddin Khalji could not tolerate the growing power 
of the Rai. He, therefore, marched with a huge army under Kamal- 
uddin Gurg to capture Jalor in 1309 or 1310. The fort was bravely 
defended by the Chauhans, but they had no alternative but to open 
the gate of the fort when no provisions were left and their chosen 
warriors, along with Kanhaddeva and his son, met their glorious 
end. The kingdom of Jalor thus ended al>out 1310.A 

1 Jain Ukhasanfrraha, 1, 205, 258, Nos. 730, 903. IhUl, 238-39; Sundha Hill 
Inscription, vv. 38, 40. 

2 Sundha Hill Inscription, v. 43, 

3 Puratanprabartdhttsan^cdw, SGGM, II, 51. 

4 Elliot, II, 2.38; Briggs, Vol. I, 207. 

5 Jain Leldwsanffaha, I, 233, 240, 244, 249, etc. 

6 Puratanprabar^asangrahoi El, XI, 77: Briggs, ferishta, Vol. I, 370; Reu. 
Mmoar-ka-ltihas, 15. 



X. THE CHAUHANS 6E ftANTHAMBttbft 


GOVINDA RAJA AND II IS SUCCESSORS 

Thougii Ajmer M'as lost, the Chauiians remained a powerful clan 
in Rajasthan. After the death of Ilari Raja, his followers left Ajmer 
and went to Govinda Raja, the exiled son of Frithviraja, who had 
established his capital at Ranthamhhor.t After him the throne passed 
to his weak successors, whose reigns are not marked by any event of 
importance. Govinda Raja’s son, Balhana, nded for some time as a 
feudatory of Iltutmish.2 His brother, Prahlad, neglected the business 
of government and spent his time in hunting.'^ After his death the 
imiKial jealousies and quarrels of Viranarayana (Prahlad's son) and 
Vagbhatta (Prahlad’s brother) plunged the principality into disorder. 
When Iltiitmish came to know of this; he had Viranaravana treacher- 
ously murdered.4 Stxm after his assassination the Sultan sent one of 
his generals against Vagbhatta; the general attacked the fort, captured 
it and killed Vagbhatta in 1226.5 Though Vagbhatta’s successor, Jaitra 
Singh, was able to capture the fort of Ranthambhor, he was unable 
to get possession of the contiguous land. Having failed to save the 
rest of the principality from the aggression of the Turks, he finally 
abdicated in favour ojF his promising son, Hamir, in 1283 and went 
to live in the forest.® 

II A M I R D E v A (1 2 8 3 -1 3 0 1) 

Hamirdeva, son of Jaitra Singh, was one of the greatest kings who 
ha\'e ruled at Ranthambhor. His accession to the throne took place 
between 1283 and 1289." Like his forefather, Prithviraja, he raised his 
principality to a position of preeminence by embarking on a series of 
warlike expeditions. At the beginning of his reign Raja Arjuna of 
Sarasapura had to bear the brunt of his attack. Arjuna was wfeated 
and reduced to submission.® Hamir is also credited with having won 


1 Ilammirmahakavija, IV, vv. 20-2ft. 

2 Manfrlfimt Itm ription, V.S. 1272. 
a Uammirmuiutkania, IV. vv. 48-72. 

4 Ibid., IV. vv. 72-128. 

5 Tuliaqatd Sasiu. ED. \^>l, II, .*170-71. 

e Uammirtmhakariia, N'llI, vv. 56, 72-105, 106; Dynmtic History of Northern 
India, II. 1093-95. 

7 Hammirmabakavya, Introductory. 47; El, XIX, 45-52, 

8 HanwttrmahcUim^ JX, w. 15, 16. 
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victories over the ruler of Garhamandala, Raja Bh(^‘a of Dhar, the 
Rana of Mewar and the chief of Mt. Abii.9 We, however, have no 
further evidence to support the great claims of his successes. What 
we can infer from loc*al records is that Hamir collected rich presents 
and tributes from the neighbouring chiefs and won recognition as a 
warrior from the powerful rulers of Malwa and Mewar. 

His reign also saw the beginning of a conflict with the Delhi 
empire. Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji (l2fX)-y6), as described in a previous 
chapter, planned the siege of Ranthambhor but ga> c it up on ground 
of the lives it would cost. 

Tliis victory raised the reputation of Hamir, and some new Muslim 
or Mongol ofiBcers, who had rebelled against the army of Delhi in 
1299 during its return from its victorious campaign from Gujarat, fled 
to Hamir for protection. Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, demanded 
that Hamir should, as a good neighbour, hand over the fugitives. 
Hamir, in spite of the advice of his counsellors, who saw no reason 
for risking the dynasty for foreigners with no moral claims upon it, 
refused to hand over the refugees and the Sultan ordered Ulugh Khun 
and Nusrat Khan to prweed against Ranthambhor. 

Two Rajput deserters from Ilamir’s kingdom, named Bhoja and 
Pitama, also instigated the Sidtan against Hamir. The siege and fall of 
Ranthambhor has been described in a previous chapter and the details 
need not be repeated. But it has to be noted that the Sultan had to 
come and direct the siege in person, that there’- wert^ three rebelli(ms 
against him while he was away from Delhi, and that the fort could 
only be taken after the construction of a pa-sheb during the terrible 
summer months of 1301. Ifamirdeva and his men, whose provisions 
were also exhausted, died fighting at the h<’ad of the jmsheh after the 
Rajput ladies had committed their bodies to the flames according to 
the sacred rite of janhar. It is tlifficult to guess at the sources of 
Hamir s strength, but all the best fighting men and all the resources 
of the Delhi empire under its most capable ruler were needed for 
the reduction of Ranthambhor. In view of Jalaluddin Firuz's failure 
before Ranthambhor, Alauddin had no alternative but to persist in 
the siege. Still Hamir s advisers were correct. It was not necessar\' 
for him to cliallenge Delhi with no consideration for the fortunes of 
his dynasty or the welfare of his subjects. 

'With the death of Hamir the glorv of the Chauhan branch of 
Ranthambhor also came to an end. In the annals of Rajasthan Hamir 
is not only remembered for his valour in war but also for his policy 
of toleration towards different sects. When he visited Ujjain, he 


9 Ibid., w. 17-47. 
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worshipped Mahakala; and during his stay at Pushkar, he offered his 
devotion to Adivarsha. At Abu he worshipped both Rishabhadeva and 
Achaleshwura. He celebrated a katiijajna sacrifice to which a large 
number cff Brahmans from all over the country were invited. The 
ceremony was concluded by observing munivrata or living a life of 
seclusion for a month. 


10 Ibid., Canto IX, w. 77>99. 



XI. THE CHAUHANS OF SIROHI 


DEORA KINGDOM 

The chiefs of Sibohi belong to the Deora sept of the Chauhan tdlan 
of Rajputs. It appears that Lumbu, who owed his origin to a Deora 
Chauhan of Jalor, founded the Deora kingdom, consisting of Abu and 
Chandrawati, which he wrested from the Pramaras alxiut 1.311. Luinba 
is said to have died in 1321. Nothing eventful is known of his five 
immediate successors—^Tej Singh, Kanhardeva, Samant Singh, Salkha, 
and Ranmal—except that they restored the tcanple of Achalcshwara 
and endowed villages to the temple of Vasliistha. All these rulers 
appear to have had their capital sometimes at Chandravati and some¬ 
times at Achalgarh (about lour miles north of Abu).l 

FOUNDATION OF SIROIII 

Ranmal was succeeded by Shivabhan, who founded the town of 
Shivapuri below the Siraiiwa hill in 14()5 and built a fort on the top 
of the hill. His son, Sahasmal, found the site of Shivapuri unhealthy 
and decided to transfer his capital to a place with a better strategic 
position; so the town of Sirohi was founded in 1425. The removal of 
the capital from Chandravati to the new site ma)' have lieen also 
due to the attacks of the neighbouring powers, in particular Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat. It is rightly believed that the latter carried off a good 
deal of marble from Chandravati to lie used for his newly founded 
town of Ahmadabad.2 

Sahasmal, like an ambitious ruler, extended his kingdom by 
annexing a part of the neighbouring territory of the Solanki Rajputs. 
Finding Rana Kumbha engaged in punishing rebels, he marched with 
his victorious army to the frontiers of Mewar and took possession of 
a few border villages. But the Rana sent an cxjiedition against Rao 
Saliasmal under Dodiya Narsingh, who by force trf arms conquered 
Abu, Basantgarh and Bhula and annexed the eastern part of Sirohi 
territory to Mewar in ot about 1437. The Rana later on built the fort 
of Achalgarh and the temple of Kumbhaswami and a lake and a palace 
there to c*elebrate his victory .3 


1 Acltaleshwara imeriptum, V,S. 1397; Rajptttana Gazetteer, Part 3A, 238; SiroAi 
Rafya-ka^ItUnu, 155. 

2 C^'ha, Sirohi Rafya-ka-Itihas, 193; Sitaram, History of Sirohi Raf, 164-65. 

3 C^'ha, Siroiii Rafya-ka-Itihas, 195. 
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It was Lakha, the son and successor of Sahasmal» to Bana 
Uda handed over Abu, which Rana Kumbha had seized. During die 
course of the conflict ^e Rana s forces had inflicted severe losses on 
the Gujarat army, which had laid waste the country throu^ which it 
passed. Lakha was a lienevoleiit and enlightened mler. He recalled 
the people, who had left the kingdom during the da)'s of disorder, to 
settle there again, llis public works, like the construction of the temple 
of Kalika Mata and the Lakhelao tank, speak of his munificence .‘i 

Lakha was succeeded by his ambitious son, Jagmal. In order to 
strengthen his position he allied himself with Rana Raimal of Mewar 
in routing Bahlul Lodi in 1474. lie was credited with having defeated 
and captured Malik Majid Khan of Jalor in a battle; but later on Majid 
was released after the payment of a handsome ransom of turquoise 
worth nine lakhs.^ 

But family feuds for position and influence began to affect the inner 
hannony of the Sirohi state. Jagmal’s younger brother, Hamir, by a 
sheer act of aggression seized nearly half of the state and began to 
harbour designs of ascending the throne. He was paid back in his 
own coin and was killed in action, but his rcfractt)rv attitude contri¬ 
buted to creating a disorderly atmosphere in the state. When confusion 
and lawlessness had become the order of the da\% a party of merchants 
was robbed of its g(K>ds and four hundred Persian and Khurasani 
horses while on its way from Delhi to Ahmadabad. The matter was 
reported to Mahiiiud Shah Bcgarha of Gujarat who thus got an 
opportunity of interfering in the affairs of the state. The Sultan wrote 
a letter to the Rao asking him either to surrender the horses and goods 
or prepare for an invasion. Jagmal, finding that the robbery had been 
committed within the limits of his state, returned everything with a 
suitable tribute. Tliis undoubtedly undermined the prestige of the 
Rao.6 

III 1523 Jagmal was succeeded by his son, Akheraj I, who was 
such a renown^ warrior as to get the epithet of Urana Akheraf —‘the 
flying Aklieraj*. His military enterprises continued unabated towards 
the north-west; this is proved by the fact that he built the fort dF 
Loliiana in Jodhpur territory. He fought at the battle of Khanua as 
an ally of Rana Sanga. We are told by the writer of Vashidha 
Inscription that Akheraj I was a mighty king in his dynasty; this is 
expressed in the title—‘Maharaj Shri’. He died in 1533.^ 

4 IbUi., 201; Tod, Armali-, Mewar, Chapter VIII. 

5 Ojha, SiroH Raiyet-ka-ltihas, 204-5; Rajputam Gazetteer, Part 3A, 240 

6 Ojha, Strofii Rafya^ka^Itifias, 205; Tod, Annals, Vol. II, 348. 

7 Vashistfia Inscription. V.S. 1589; Badla temple Inscription, V.S. 1589; Dr. G. N. 
Sliantta, Mewar ettd the Mughal Emperors, 36. 



XII. THE CHAUHANS OF HARAOTI 


DEVA SINGH 

The region consisting of the two principalities of Duiuli and Kota, 
which were formerly separate, is callcxl Ilaraoti. Deva Singh, a dhiief 
of Bambavada (Mewar) who belonged to the Hada sept or the great 
Chauhan clan, captured this region from the Usara tribe of the Minas, 
and erected Bundi, the capital of the Hadas, in the heart of the Bandii 
valley in 1241.1 He defeated Gajmal, Manohardas, Jaskaran and other 
enemies and conquered Khatpiir, Patan and Karwar. He claimed 
victory over the Goods from whfim he wrested Geniili. He is also 
credited with having defeated a Turkish arm\' at Lakhcri. Being a 
devoted worshipper of Shakti, he constructed the temple of Gange- 
shwari along with a step-well in Umarthan. After extending his king¬ 
dom from Bambavada to the region on the left bank of the Chambal, 
he abdicated in favour of his son, Samar Singh, in 1243.2 

SAMAR SINGH 

Deva Singh’s son, Samar Singh, was equally ambitious. He renewed 
the stn^gle with the Kotia sept of the Bhils and claimed victories over 
them. Ineir strongholds in and around Akalgarh and Mukandara pass 
were first completely destroyed and then converted into guard-houses 
of the Hadas. As jaitra Singh, son of Samar Singh, had taken the 
leading part in suppressing the trib(?s, he was allowed to keep control 
over that region with Kota as its capital in 1274. He also mea-sured 
swords with Goda, Panwar and the Med Rajputs, and captured 
Kaithun, Siswali, Barod, Railawan, Ramgarh, Mau and Sangod. Thus 
the Hada kingdom during his time extended over a large part of the 
present Bundi and Kota districts.^ 

Samar Singh also seems to have come itito conflict with the Turks. 
About 1252-^3 he .successfully defended Bundi and Ranthambhor 
against Balban’.s raid. But when Alauddin’s forces invaded the fort 
of Bambavada, he met his end in a heroic defence against the 
mvaders.4 

1 Nensi, Vol. I, 106; Tod, Annalu, Vol. Ill, 1465; Vatnshahltoikara, Vol. 11, 1624-27. 

2 Nensi, Vol. I, 106; Tod, Amah, Vol. HI, 1465-66; Vamshabhaskara, Vol. II, 
1621-27. 

3 Vamhabhasktaa, Vol. Ill, 1678-81. 

4 Dr. M. L. Sbarma, K0a Rafya-ka-ltihas, I, 62-63; Tod, Anwrfs, Vol. Ill, 1478-79; 
lla^iindar. The Struve for Empire, 121. 
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NAPUJI AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Samar Singh was succeeded by Napuji. Napuji, like his father, 
brought Maheshdas Khichi and Ropal Solanki under subjection, and' 
wrested Palaitha and Toda respectively from them at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. In his action against the Solankis, Jaitra 
Singh of Kota died. These victories enabled Napuji to ext^d the 
limits of his kingdom up to Patan-in the south and Toda in the north. 
He probably met his end in one of his engagements against Alauddin 
Khaiji in 1304.5 

After the death of Napuji, his son, Ilallu, ascended the throne, but 
his reign was short. The only remarkable achievement recorded about 
him is that he subdued the chief of Sisvali, when he tried to assume 
independence. He abdicated in favour of his son and retired to live 
a peaceful life at Varanasi.® 

Hallu s successor, Bir Singh, proved to be an incompetent ruler; so 
confusion and disorder were inevitable. Taking advantage of this state 
of aflFairs, Rana Lakha (1382-1420) of Mewar marched against Bir 
Singh. Bir was defeated and the fortresses of Mandalgarh and Bamba- 
vada were captured by the Rana, who also subjugated other Hada 
lands. In 1432 Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujarat extracted tribute from 
Bundi and Kota. Three times (in 1449, 1453 and 1459) Mahmud 
Khaiji of Mandu led his army against Bundi. In its last defence, Bir 
Singh, the ruler of Bundi, lost his life. The Sultan carried off two of 
his sons, Samar Singh and Amar Singh, to Mandu and converted them 
to the Muslim faith. They were given the names of Samarkandi and 
Umarkandi.7 Unfortunately the weak successors of the energetic early 
nil^s had not the courage or the ability to save the kingdom from 
the aggressions of its external enemies. 

After the death of Jaitra Singh, referred to above, Surjan and 
Dhirdeh occupied the throne of Kota. Their reigns also were not 
marked by any event of importance except the constniction of twelve 
lakes in the vicinity of the town. But during the days of aggression 
and disorder, they remained loyal to the dynasty of Bundi.® 

Bando, the next ruler of Bundi, devoted himself energetically to 
the suppression of disorder. He distributed grain freely in the famine 
stricken areas. But finding his position weak, his two apostate brothers 

5 Vamshabhaskara, Vol. Ill, 1714, 1727, 1787; Dr. M. L. Sharma, Kota 
mhos, Vol. I, 08-65. 

6 Bundi-lk-TawarOch. 

7 Dr, M. L. Sharma, Kota Raiya^ka-Itihan, V’ol. I, 66 

8 Tod, Annals, Vol. II, 506; Vamshabhaskara, Vol. Ill, 1708. 
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attacked his kingdom. As a result Bando was driven back with heavy 
losses to the hills of Matunda, where he died in 1^.^ 

RAO NARAIN 

The militarv' record of Rao Narain, son of Bando, is one of triumph. 
In order to ceiitralize the authority of the state, he embarked upon 
the policy of suppressing those nobles who had made themselves inde¬ 
pendent. This he succeeded in accomplishing with the faithful services 
of some of the Hada chiefs. He frustrated an attempt on the part of 
the Sultan of Malwa to take possession of Haraoti by having Daud» 
son of Samarkand!, murdered. He also fought against the Sultan of 
Malwa in alliance with Rana Raiinal of Chitor. His relations with 
Mewar were further strengthened when the Rana married his niece 
to him. He also joined the Rajput confederacy under the leadership 
of Rana Sanga against Babur at Khanua in 1527. The courageous Rao, 
who had done so much for his state, was assassinated about 1529 due 
to a conspiracy organised by a baronial clique, headed by the fief- 
holder of Khatkado, when he and his brother, Narbad, were engaged 
in a hunting excursion.Up to this time the dviiasty of the Hadas 
seems to have acknowledged the political preeminence of Mewar, and 
the state of Kota was in subordination to Bundi Raj.^t 


0 Rajaathan District Gazetteers, Bundi, 36. 

10 Vamehahhaskara, Voi. Ill, 2029, 2065; Vamsha Prakash, 51. 

11 Nensi. Vol. I, 109. 



XIII. THE KACHHWAHAS OF DHUNDHAR 


ORIGIN OF THE KACHHWAHAS 

The origin of the Kacihiwahas of Dhundhar, who ruled over the 
principality of Jaipur, including Shekawati, has been a subject of acute 
controversy. The prevalent legend traces back their lineage to Kush, 
the second son of Rama, who ruled at Ayodhya.l On the other hand, 
most modern scholars hold that the dynasty of these rulers was named 
after the region which was originally occupied by a tribe, known as 
Kacchapakas. As this tribe was subdued by them, they naturally took 
the title of Kacchapaha, Kacchapaghata and Kacchapahana. In com¬ 
mon speech they were called Kachhwahas.2 Some writers link up the 
Kachhwahas with Kacchapavahini, the family deity of this sept,® 
while others are inclined to believe that the rulers of this dynasty 
traced their origin to Kurma, the father of Vatsavagha. We do not 
know in what exact relation Kurma stood to the founder of this 
dynasty, but we learn from some epigraphs^ tliat he was an outstand¬ 
ing monarch owing whom several rulers of this house have been 
called Kurmavainshi, a title which corresponds to Kacchwaha. 

Whatever might have been tlie origin of the dynasty, it appears 
that the early ancestors of Kachhwahas migrated from eastern India 
to Rohtas on the Sone river, and from there after several generations. 
Raja Nal migrated westward across the Jumna. His followers ruled 
over the territories of Gwalior, Dubkunda and Narwar as subordinate 
chiefs of the Gurjaia-Pratiharas. But when the power of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas disintegrated, the Kachhwahas became independent.^ 

DULLAH RAI AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

While branches of the Kachhwaha dynasty were ruling at Gwalior, 
Dubkunda and Narwar, Dullah Rai, a scion of the Narwar branch, 
defeated the Badgujara and took possession of the fortress of Dosa. 
He then reduced the Mina chief of Manch and built the fort of 
Ramgarh. Later on he compelled other Minas to submit to him and 
to surrender Khoha, Jhotwada and Gaitor. Thus after years of war¬ 
fare Dullah Rai is said to have subdued many petty chiefs, both 

1 Bajputana Gazetteer, Vol. II, 135. 

2 Bengal AxUitU; Report, 1913, 24. 

3 El, Vd. II. 28. 

4 Sanganer ImcrijHion, V.S. 1658; Rer.axo Temple Iniirription, V.S. 1861; Lift 
Inscription, V,S. 1803, 1814; Gahalot, Jaipur ami Ahcar Raf^-hi-ltihas, 55-56. 

5 Stmbohu Temple Inscription, Gwalior, V.S, 1150; I A, XV, 33-46. ' 
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Rajputs and Minas, and to have founded the small state of Dhundhar. 
When returning on one occasion from v isiting the shrine of Jamwaya 
Mata, his passage through tliat region was opposed by the Minas, 
who had temporarily acknowledged his supremacy. He gav'e them 
battle but was killed after sla)'ing a vast number of his foes.® 

His son, Kakildeva, gathered a powerful army and resumed the 
struggle against the Minas. lie captured the fort of Amlwr about 
1037 from Bhatto, the leader of the Soosawat Minas, and made it his 
headquarters. He also subdued the Yadavas and added Med and 
Bairat to his territory.” 

Janaddeva emulated the exploits of his grandfather, Kakildeva, 
by defeating the Minas again. The next ruler, Panjandeva, seems to 
have come into conflict with the Chandels and wrested Mahoba 
from them. He was one of those who cniableHl Prithviraja Chanhan to 
carry off Samyogita, the princess of Kananj. But he met his end in 
the battle of Tarain while fighting against the Ghurids.® 

Punjandeva was succeeded from about 1070 to 1389 by a scries of 
rulers—Malsi, Bijaldeva, llamdeva, Kilhan, Kuntal, Jansi, Udaikaran, 
Narsingh and others—^w'ho were not wanting in warlike qualities. 
Malsi, for example, gained a victory at Rutrali over the ruler of 
Mandu. Others also increased their rtjsources by raids against the 
Minas, Chauhans and Yadavas, and bccanic independent masters of 
Dhundhar. They were folltnved by Udaikaran and Chandrasen, who 
defeated the Qaim-khanis sometime between 1439 and 1467 and 
brought the productive area of Shekhawati within their territory. 
These rulers, in order to consedidate the newly acquired regions, 
seem to have assigned appanagcfs to their younger sons who were 
styled as ‘Narukas’, ‘Patalas', ‘Pithavats’, ‘Shckhawals’, ‘Nathavats’, 
etc., after the names of their progenitors.® 

Chandrasen was succeeded by his son, Prithviraja (1503-27), who 
was a devoted follower of Krishnadas, a Ruinanuju of Galla. His 
wife, Balabai, was also a great dev^otet;. As a feudatory <if Rana 
Sanga, he fought against Babur and helped in removing the wounded 
Rana from the'battle-field. He reorganized the Kachhwaha nobility 
in twelve chambers, stj led as the hiira kotri. In course of time the 
descendants of this hereditory aristocracy were elevated to high 
positions, both in the state and outside it. live separation of me 
branch of Jobner, for example, led to the establishment of several 
baronial fiefs belonging to the Khangarot branch of the Kachhwahas. 


6 Tod, Annals, 282. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 284; Camljridge History of India, Vol. III. 504. 

9 Tod, Annals, 283; Hanunian Sharma; SathavaUm-kadiilhis, 23-33. 



XIV, THE YADAVAS OF KARAUU 


VIJAYAPALA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Like the Bhatis of Jaisalmer, the chiefs of Karauli also belonged to 
the Yadava clan of Rajputs. This Yadava dynasty of Karauli began 
.with Vijayapala. He migrated from Mathura and settled in the hilly 
region of eastern Rajasthan, where he laid the foundation of the fort 
and the capital of Vijayamandirgarh in 1040. This fort was later on 
known as Bayana. The Khyata writers refer to his conflict with the 
Turkish invaders from Ghazni. In contemporary records he is called 
Paramabhattaraka, which establishes his political preeminence in 
this line. He may have lived till 1093. The fort of Bayana, as we shall 
sec, was captured by the Ghurid invaders.l 

Tawanpala (1093-1159), son of Vijayapala, was a powerful king of 
this dynasty. In the course of a long reign of sixty-six years he did 
much to increase the power of his kingdom by constructing the fort 
of Tawangarh (the Thankar of Persian histories), fifteen miles from 
Bayana, and by making fresh conquests. He extended his kingdom 
by bringing within it tlie major parts of Dang, Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Gudgaon, Mathura, Agra and Gwalior. His political 
sovereignty over the wide expanse of territory is further established 
Ijy his title of Paramabhattaraka Maharajadfiiraja Parameswara.^ 

The two succeeding rulers, who followed Tawanpala, could not 
maintain their hold over their patrimony, partly due to the conflicts 
within the family and jiartly owing to the growing power of their 
feudatories. Tliey also failed in opposing Mu'izziiddiii Ghiiri, who 
tiK)k possession of Bayana and Tawangarh (or Thankar) in 1196. 
From 1196 to 1327 the chronology of this line is uncertain. It seems 
that this period was marked by disoider and that the fortunes of the 
dynastv had declined for a time.3 

« m 

raja arjunpala and his successors 

Raja Arjunpala (1327-61), son of Gokuldeva, was one of the 
greatest kings of this dynast}'. By defeating Miyan Makkhan of 
Mandrayal, who was unpopular in the region, he again got a foot¬ 
hold in his home territory. He further established his authority over 
his kingdom b\' suppressing the Minas and the Panwar Rajputs. He 

1 Jatsalmer Kftyat; Archaeological Survey of India, \^ol. 20, 38; Karauli Gazet^er, 2. 

2 Archaedogical Surcey of Ittdia, Vol. 20, 3. 

3, Chronology of India, 170. 
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is also credited with having founded the town of Kalyanpur (Karauli) 
in 1348, and making it beautiful with mansions, lakes, gardens and 
temples.4 

Arjunpalas successors were more or less insignificant. They 
became involved in family feuds and this made them too weak to 
face the onslaught of their enemies. During the reign of PrithvipaljS, 
the Afghans captured Tawangarh (Thankar) in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. Though he repulsed the attack of the ruler of 
Gwalior, he failed to suppress the Minas who had grown formidable.^ 
Maharaja Chandrapal (fifteenth in the line) was a religious-minded 
ruler; he could not withstand the attack of Malimud Klidji of Malwa, 
who penetrated into his kingdom and stormed his capital in 1454. 
The victorious Sultan retired to his capital after handing over Karauli 
to his son, Fidvi Khan. After being ousted from Bayana, Chandra- 
pala led the retired life of a devotee at Untagarh. It seems that he 
and his successors retained their authority over a narrow strip of land 
around the place of tlieir refuge till one of his successors, Gopaldas, 
got back a portion of his territory during Akbar’s time.6 


4 Elliot, Vol. V, 98; Cahalot, History of Rajputuna, 691-2. 

5 History of Rajputana, 602-3. 

6 Akbarnatm, III, 157, 434, 598; Ain-i-Akbail, Vul. I, 564, 593. 



XV. THE TANWARS OF DHOLPUR 


TfiK EAKLY HISTORY OF DiiOLPUH is lost ill darkiicss. According to 
local tradition, DhoJpur derives its name from Raja Dholun Deva 
Tanwar (an offshoot of the family reigning at Delhi), who established 
his kingdom between the Chambal and Banganga rivers about 1005. 
He made Belpur on the Chambul the capital of his state, 10 miles 
south-west of the present town of Dholpur. He also seems to have 
built in the ravines of the Chambal a fort, the ruins of which can yet 
be seen.l 

It is likely that the narrow strip of territory, which constituted 
this state, was a part of the kingdom of Kanauj, which under the 
Rathors extended westward towards the open countr)' along the 
Chambal. For a while the Yadavas of Karauli also occupied some 
parts of this state as is proved by the fact that they built a fort at 
Dholpur in 1120.2 

Befoic the Ghurid invasion a major part of the state was under 
Gwalior. Muizzuddin Ghuri overthrew the kingdom of Kanauj in 
1194 and the forts of Bayana and Gwalior along with their territories 
came under the command of his generals in 1196. From this time 
onward the Tanwars tried to capture the Gwalior fort and the land 
round it; and there was a constant struggle during which the country 
beyond the Chambal was conquered and lost.^ 

In order to reduce Gwalior, Sikandar Lodi sent a force in 1502 
under Alam Khan Mewati, Khan-i Khanau Luhani and Khawas Khan 
to occm)y Dholpur, which was a dependency of Gwalior. Raja 
Vinavakdeva, the ruler of Dholpur, resisted with all his might and 
caused a sc'iious loss of men and material among the invaders. When 
the news of these reverses reached Sikandar, he lost no time in 
reaching tlic place of action. But as soon as it was known that the 
Sultan had arrived, Vinayakdeva retreated to Gwalior, leaving a 
handful of soldiers in the Dholpur fort. Before the overwhelming' 
strength of the invaders tlie Rajputs could not hold the fort for long, 
and it came into Sikandar s hands in 1504. 

Flushed with this victory, the Sultan’s men laid waste the whole 
country, seized much booty, indulged in plunder and destroyed the 
temples. The fort was then put in charge of Adam Lodi. When 

1 Riifputana Gazetteer, V'ol. I, 246-47. 

2 Ibid., Vo!. J. 348. 

3 Ibid., Vo!. I, 246-47. 
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the Sultan was returning to Agra via Dholpur after his Gwalior cam¬ 
paign, he gave back Dholpur to VinayaKtk’va. But when a cainpaigo 
against Gwalior was again organized in 1505, the Raja was replaced 
by Qamruddin and the fort was properly ganisonecl. The Tanwar 
chiefs of Dholpur, it seems, gradual!)' sank to the position of mere 
zainindars and fintilK' succumbed to Babur after holding out for a 
short time. Under Akbar Dholpur belonged to the subuh of Agra.^ 


4 Tarikh-i Daudi by Abdullah (Allahabad Universit>’ Ms.), 68; Maadr-i Rahimt, 
Persian Te.xt, I, 403; Tabaqat-i Akbtai, Persian Text, I, 324; Tarikh-4 Khan^i Jahani 
(India Office Library Ms.), 101; A. B. Pandey, The Firsi Afgluin Emplte hi India, 
132-35. 



XVI. THE MEWATIS 


The region of Mewat may be roughly described as north-eastern 
Rajasthan which contained parts of Dig, Bharatpur, Rewari and 
AIwor. From local tradition it appears that the whole of Mewat was 
held by the Yaduvamshi Rajputs continuously from about the eighth 
century to the thirteenth century. Mahesh, the lord of Mewat, is 
said to have offered homage to Bisaladeva Chauhan of Ajmer. His 
descendant, Mangal, who had strengthened his position by entering 
into matrimonial alliance with the Dahiya Rajputs, attempted to 
assert his own power against the Chauhans; but Prithviraja III 
coerced him into obedience. Largely in cooperation with the Chau¬ 
hans and other dynasties in eastern Rajasthan, they engaged in wars 
against the Turks.i 

The earliest mention of the Mewatis in Muslim chronicles is 
found with reference to Iltutmish, who captured Bayana, Tawangarh 
(Thankar) and a part of Alwar and took prompt measures to check 
tlieir power. But his success proved temporary; and the Mewatis got 
back the greater part of their lost territory as soon as the Turkish 
forces were withdrawn. As the century progressed, they continued 
their offensive. Earlv in the reign of Mii'izzuddin Bahrain, hostilities 
between the Mewatis and the Turks began again. Ghiyasuddin 
Balbun, then governor of llansi and Rewari, sent an army against 
the ‘Hindu rebels of Kohpayah\ This compelled them to take to 
organized plunder and robbery along with the Chauhans. They 
harried the districts under Turkish control and carried their arms up 
to the outskirts of Delhi. 

Again when the government of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud was 
facing the formidable danger of Qutlugh Khan’s rebellion and the 
invasion of the Mongols, the Mewatis, under the leadership of one 
Malka, revived their marauding activities; they seized cattle from 
the districts of Hansi, Haryana, the Siwalik region and Bayana in 
1256 and distributed them among the Rajputs who were living as 
far as Ranthambhor. In 1258 Balban twice invaded and devastated 
Mewat, but the enterprises of the Mewatis continued unabated. 
Tlieir success must be attributed partly to the incompetence of 


I Cunningham, Beports, XX, ii; Rajputam Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, 167-68; Elliot, 
Vol. IV, ^76} Ojha, Rajputam, I, 238. 
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Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud and partly to the extent and density of 
die jungles which sheltered them.2 

It was only after Balban had ascended the throne that the Mewati 
menace was rooted out. He first suppres.scd the Mewatis and captured 
their fortresses. Other neighbouring chiefs, who had been cooperating 
with them, were also reduced to obedience. The vvowls rouii4 the 
capital were cleared and the dens of the robbers were converted into 
guard-houses assigned to Afghans. By putting a large number of 
Mewatis to the sword, the region was rendered safe and freed from 
trouble for a lone time. For about a century after that the Mewati 
chiefs appear to Tiave maintained cordial relations with the Turks.^ 
The Yaduvamshi Rajputs, the ancestors of the present Meos and 
Khunzadas, were probably converted to Islam during the reign of 
Firuz Tughluq. 

After the death of Firuz Shah, Bahadur Nahir, who was a very 
powerful Mewati chief and resided in a fort {Kotal or KoHla) in the 
Tijara hills, occupied a prominent place among the nobles of Delhi. He 
was a gallant and active wanior and fought for Abu Bakr Shah against 
Prince Nasiruddin Muhammad Tughluq, but in the end he suffered a 
severe defeat and Muhammad occupied the throne in 1390. After that 
Bahadur Nahir was treated as a rebel chief by Muhammad Tughluq 
and his succe.s.sor, Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughluq. The imperial forces 
ravaged Mewat and plundered the lands of Bahjidur Nahir several 
times. But Bahadur continued his resistance by (K‘cup)'ing a strategical 
position in Jhirka and making inroads into environs of Delhi.4 

It appears that Bahadur Nahir’s attitude towards Timur in 1398 w^as 
one of submission. But when Saiyyid Khizr Khan laid claim to suze¬ 
rainty, Bahadur opposed him and did not lose heart e\'eii when his 
main fortress, Kotila, was levelled with the ground by the Sai)/yids in 
1421. Thus Bahadur Nahir played a prominent part on the political 
stage- for more than thirty years, both by asserting his authority at the 
court of Delhi and by strengthening his position within the hilly ranges 
of Mewat.5 

Khizr Klian was succeeded in 1421 by Saiyyid Mubarak Shah, 
who concentrated his energies on suppressing the Mewatis. A force 
w'as despatched in 1424 to ravage rebellious Mewat. The Mewatis, on 


2 Minhaj, 213, 285, 292, 313, 314, 310; Briggs Ferhhta, Vol. I, 249; Aitt-i Akbafi 
(Bkichmann), Vol. I, 334; Ibid., Vol. Ill, 104; Habibullah, The Foundation of MusUm 
Rule in India, 153-54. 

3 Briggs, FerishAa, Vol. I, 255. 

4 For Bahadur Nahir’s activities prior to Timur's invasion, see the chapter on. 
The Successors <rf Firuz Shah*. 

5 Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I, 471-81, 465; Elliot, Vol. Ill, 449; Vol. IV. 35, 53. 
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their part, laid waste their own country, tcxjk refuge in the hilly fast¬ 
ness of Jahara and forced the imperial army to retreat. In order , to 
reduce them to obedience, Saiyyid Mubarak Shah marched against 
Jallu and Kaddu, the grandsons of Bahadur Nahir, in 1425. They, 
receiving assistance from other Mewatis, laid waste their own terri¬ 
tories and retreated to Indor, a place of refuge in the Tijara hills. Hie 
imperial army laid siege to Indor and captured it. Flushed with this 
success, it advanced and captured Alwar. In the campaign of 1427 
Kaddu was put to death, but Jallu continued his stubborn resistance. 
A year later Mubarak again marched against Mewat, carrying fire and 
sword throughout the land, and compelled the Mewatis to come to 
terms .6 

In 1451 Bahlul Lotli succeeded to the imperial throne. In order 
to make his position strong against his neighbours, he led his armv 
against Ahmad Khan Mewati, who held the country from Maliraiilt 
to Ladhu Serai, near Delhi. Ahmad offered a stublxwn resistance, but 
was overpowered by Bahlul, who rtxluced him to obedience and 
forced him to send his uncle, Mubarak Khan, as his representative to 
the Delhi court. lie was deprived of seven parganas, but was allowed 
to retain the rest of his land as a tributary. But when Ahmad Khan 
supported the cause of ITusain Shah of Jaunpur in 1465, Bahlul 
chastized him and induced him to submit after immense losses.'^ 

During Sikandar Lodi's reign, though Alam Khan Mewati held the 
position of.a respected noble at the Delhi court, Mevvat was not 
included in the kingdom of Delhi. In the p(Tiod of confusion following 
the rebellions of Ibrahim Lotli’s officers and the emergence of the new 
power of tin; Mughals, Hasan Khan Mewati, following the example 
of his forefathers, declared his independence. lie joined hands with 
Bana Sanga against Babi r and fell fighting in the battle of Khanua. 
Babur advanced Iroin Futhpur Sikri, occupied the important outposts 
of Mevvat and gave a pargana to Nahir Khan, .son of Hasan Mewati, 
who swore fealty to him. Thus the Khaiizadas as a political force ceased 
to exist. Unlike Bahadur Nahir and Hasan Mewati, they never appeared 
as the powerful opponents or allies of the Mughal empire. Their power¬ 
ful forts of Tijara and Alwar were controlled by the Mughal govemws 
or fort'commandants. Of course, the Khanzadas retained their local 
importance, which did not (juite disappear till the present century.3 

6 Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I, 518, 521; Elliot, Vol. IV, 61. 

7 Yadgar. Tarikh-i S(d(Uln4 Afaghim, 10 (Bib. Ind. P.T.); Nizamuddin, Tabaqai-l 
Akhari, t, 302-8 (Bib. Ind, P.T.); Abdul Baqi, Ma’mfr-t Rahiml, I, 441-46; Ni'amatullah: 
Tarikh-i Khan-i Jabani, 81; Pandej’, The Firnt Afghan Empire in India, 67, 78. 

8 Baburmma (Beveridge), Vol. II, .573; Nizamuddin, Tabaqai, Vol. II, 38; Briggs, 

Feriahta, Vol I, 566; Elliot, Vol. V, 36, 37, 97; RajpnUina Gazetteers, Vol. Ill, 172-73; 
C. N. Shanna, Mewar and the Mughal 37. 



Chapter Eleven 


GUJARAT AND KHANDESH 


TI MURID INVASION AND THE DISINTEGRATION 
OF TUGHLUQ EMPIRE 

The tottering Tughluq empire was shaken to its very foundations 
by the invasion of Timur in 801/1398-99. Cities and forts fell before 
him like ripe plums and siwin the Central Asian hordes were at the 
gates of Delhi. Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud got ready for battle, but 
his forces broke up in the ver\' first encounter, and the Tughluq 
Sultan fled from the capital leaving his women and children behind.^ 
He took refuge with Zafar Khan, the Tughluq governor of Gujarat, 
who received him hospitably but declined to undertake the hazardous 
expedition to Delhi, which was desired by his royal guest.2 Despairing 
and disappointed, Mahmud made his way to Dhar, where he was 
welcomed by Dilawar Khan Ghiiri, the Tughluq governor of Malwa, 
and was allowed to remain in liiding till the Tiraurid hordes had 
departed from India.-'^ 

When the tide of the Timurid invasion rolled back, the provincial 
satraps, who had kept up the fiction of allegiance to the Tughliuj roi 
faineant, proclaiined their independence. First among such sabaps was 
Malik Nasir, the son of Malik Raja Ahmad Faniqi, who claimed 
descent from Umar Faniq, the second Orthodox Caliph. In his vouth 
Raja Ahmad had attracted the notice of Sultan Firuz Tughluq during 
a chase; he was able to supply some food to the hungry Sultan, who 
as a reward conferred on him the districts of Tlialner and Karanda on 
the Ixirder of the Deccan. Soon afterwards he conquered some neigh¬ 
bouring territory and carved out for himself a small principality in 
the valley of the Tapti.4 He, however, came into conflict with Sultan 
Mahmud Bahmani of the Deccan, and set out for Daulatabad where 
he approached Shaikh Zainuddin, who welcomed him as a di.sciple and 
said, ‘Well done. Raja Ahmad!' From this circumstance the family 

1 YiAya Sirhindi, TaHkhA Mubarak Shahi, Calcutta, 1931. 

2 Abdul Husain, Ma'asir-i Mahmud Shuhi, Cornimniwealth Relations Office, Mo. 
3842, 20a. 

3 Yahya, 170. 

4 Feridita, Tarikh-i Ferhhta, 11, Rijniliay, 1832, 542-43. 
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derived the title of Raja.5 Before his death on 22 Shal>an 80JL/29 April 
1399, Raja Ahmad sent for his two sons, Maiik Nasir and Malik 
Iftikhar; he nominated the former as his successor and bestowed the 
fort and district of Thalner on the latter. Immediately after the death 
of his father, Raja Nasir proclaimed his independence, assumed the 
insignia of royalty, caused the Khutha to be read in his name and 
‘thereby realized the wish which his- father had carried with him to 
his grave’.® 

MUZAFFAR SHAH I, MUHAMMAD SHAH I 

The example of Raja Nasir was soon followed by his more powerful 
and ambitious neighbour, Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Khan of Gujarat, 
whose father, Sadharan, entitled Wajihul Mulk, was a Rajput convert 
to Islam and had given his sister in marriage to Firuz Tughluq.7 After 
Firuz’s death, his son and successor, Muhammad Tughluq, sent Zafar 
Khan as govenior of Gujarat in 793/1391 but kept his son, Tatar Khan, 
at the capital.® While Zafar Khan built- up the nucleus of power in 
Gujarat, Tatar Khan took active part in the intrigues at the court of 
the later Tughluqs.® Outmanoeuvred by his powerful adversary, Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, in 800/1397, Tatar Khan was forced to flee to Gujarat and 
began to importune his father to march on Delhi.!® Zafar Khan, 
deterred by the tokens of Timur’s impending invasion, declined to 
undertake the hazardous expedition.n On Timur’s departure from 
India, Tatar Khan revived his importunities, but Zafar Khan, well- 
stricken in years, shrank from the risky enterprise. 

At diis stage commences a divergence in the accounts of our 
authorities. According to Abdul Husain, the oflicial historian, Zafar 
Khan, finding his son insistent on his ambitious designs, abdicated in 
his favour, crowned him as Nasiruddin Muhammad Shah in Jamadi 
II 806/December-January 1403-4, while he himself retired into private 
life in the town of Asawal. Immediately after his accession, Muhammad 
Shah equipped a large army and moved out of Asawal with the object 
of mardiing against Mallu Iqbal Khan; but when he received intel¬ 
ligence of the revolt of the Raja of Nandod, to the east of Broach, he 

5 Hajiud Dabir, Zafarul WaJih bi Muzaffar wa Alihi, ed. E. D. Ross, I, London, 
1910, 52. 

6 Ferishta, II, 543-44. 

7 Sikandar, Mir'at-i Sikandari, ed. S. C. Misra and M. L. Rahman, Baroda, 1961, 
9-10. 

8 Abdul Husain, ff. 3a-4a. 

9 Yahya, 161-64. 

10 Abdul Karim, Talmjat-i Mahmud Shahi, Eton College Library, No. 160, T^dmqa, 
IX, year 800. 

11 Abdul Husain, {. 19b. 
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set out against hiin^ and after suppressing the revolt, resumed his 
mardi to Delhi. On his way he fell ill and, though ti«ated by the 
best physicians, succumbed to his illness in Sha'ban 806/February- 
March 1404.12 

The above theory of abdication has been challenged by non- 
official historians, like Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferimta and Ali 
Muhammad Khan, who maintain that Tatar Khan, being disappoint¬ 
ed by his father’s indifference towards his ambitions and being 
advised by ill-intentioned friends, imprisoned his father, Zafar Khan, 
by a sudden coup dctat and proclaimed himself king at Asawal. 
Thereafter he appointed his father’s brother, Shams Khan Dandani, 
as his wakil-i mamalik and marched towards Delhi, as stated earlier. 
Meanwhile Zafar Khan maide overtures to his younger brother, 
Shams Khan Dandani, and appealed to him to secure his release 
from his ignoble situation. Shams Khan, therefore, administered 
poison in a cup of wine to his nephew and thus brought about his 
death. 13 

It may be argued that Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Ali 
Muhammad compiled their chronicles during the Mughal period and 
were likely to be prejudiced against the founder of the sultanat of 
Gujarat. This charge, however, cannot be valid in the case of Yahya 
Sirhindi, who categorically states that in 806/1404, Tatar Khan, 
having treacherously confined his father, adopted the title of Nasir- 
uddin Muliammad Shah, collected a large army and was leading it 
against Delhi; but while he was on his way, Shams Khan adminis¬ 
tered poison to him and he died owing to it on the same day,l4 
Yahya compiled his chronicle earlier tlian Abdul Husain and was at 
liberty to call a spade a spade. 

An argument may be advanced that Abdul Husain wrote his 
chronicle while in Gujarat and Yahya compiled his history at a 
place far removed from the serene of action and as such was not in a 
position to know the truth. This argument is not, however, valid 
against Abdul Karim, who not only wrote his general history in 
Gujarat but also dedicated it to Mahmud Begarha on its completion 
in 905/1499-1500. He records both versions about the death of 
Muhammad Shah, but unequivocally selects the poison version as 
the asha-i riwayat or the most veracious report.15 

But whatever may have been the cause of Muhammad Shah*s 

12 Abdul Husain, ff. 25b-26a. 

13 Sikandar, 21-23; Nizamuddin, Talpaqat4 Akbari, HI, Calcutta, 1935. 92; 
Feri^ta, II, 356-57; Ali Muhammad, Mir'at-l Ahmadi, I, Baroda, 1628, 43-44. 

14 Yahya, 172. 

15 Abdul l^urim, 806. 
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death, Zafar Khan lamented the loss of his son. Released from 
imprisonment, he proceeded post-haste to Patan, where Muhammad 
Shah was buried amidst universal mourning. Thereafter Shams Khan 
was sent back to Nagaur, and Ziifar Khan carried on the administra¬ 
tion as before. He refrained from assuming the insignia of royalty 
till 810/1407-08, when at the request of his nobles he proclaimed his 
independence as ‘Muzaffar Shah^ at Birpur on his way to Malwa, 
where he was proceeding to avenge the death of his friend, Dilawar 
Ghnri, who had been poisoned by his son, Alp Khan.i® 

After assuming the insignia of royalty at Birpur, Zafar Khan 
resumed his march to Malwa, which was both weak and distraught 
after the death of Dilawar Khan. The latter’s young and inexperienc¬ 
ed son, Sultan Hushang (Alp Khan), came out of Dhar to meet his 
old and veteran adversary in battle but was beaten in the very first 
encounter and taken prisoner by Muzaffar. With Hushang as his 
prisoner, Muzaffar moved to the north as he had come to know that 
Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur had .launched a full-scale invasion 
on the nominal emperor, Mahmud Shah Tughluq, and after reducing 
Kanauj and investing Sambhal, had finally laid siege to Delhi. As 
soon as the Shanji Sultan came to know about the movements of 
Muzaffar, he gave up his offensive campaign, and cutting short his 
siege, returned to Jaunpur in order to guard his own frontiers against 
the Sultan of Gujarat. Since his object had been attained, Muzaffar 
gave up the projected distant and risky campaign, and returned to 
his capital with llushang as his captive, leaving Malwa in charge of 
his brother, Klian-i Azam Nusrat Khan.l7 

Nusrat Khan was not welcomed as a ruler in Malwa; within a 
year the nobles rose against him, selected Musa Khan from amongst 
themselves as their leader, and recovered Mandu in Rajab 811/ 
Noveraber-December 1408.18 When Hushang came to know about 
this revolution, he appealed to Muzaffar and offered to hold Malwa 
for the Sultan of Gujarat, provided he was released from prison. 
Muzaffar, who had by now realized that it was difficult to govern 
Malwa directly, agreed to the proposal and sent him to Mandu 
under the escort of Piince Ahmad, son of late Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. Ahmad reinstated Hu.shang and returned to Gujarat.i® 

As soon as Muzaffar was free from* the Malwa problem in 812/ 
1409, his attention was drawn to the revolt of the Rajputs of Kantha- 
kot, which is situated in Vagad to the east of Cutch. The aged 

J6 Abdul Husain, 290-96; Aljdul Karim, 810. 

17 Abdul Husain, f. 30a; Abdul Karim, year 810; Yabya, 176. 

18 Shihab-i Halcim, Ma’nsir-i MaJtmud SfwJii, Bodleian Libnrary, No. 270, f. 35a. 

19 Abdul Husain, t. 30b; Abdul Karim, year 811. 
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Sultuii sent a large force under the coininuiid of Kluidawand Klian, 
who succeeded in suppressing the revolt and «?turned triumphant to 
the capital 20 This was the last campaign of the reign of Mm^affar. 

There is some discrepancy among historians about the date and 
cause of Muzaffar’s death. Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad 
tell tis that at the end of Safar 813/June-July 1410, Miizalfar was 
compelled to take a cup of poison administered to him by his grand¬ 
son, Ahmad, who afterwards ascended the throne of Gujarat on 
14 Ramazan 810/10 January 1411.21 Entirely at variance with this 
is the version given by Nizamuddin and Abul Baqi Nahavandi. Tliey 
inform us that about the middle of 813/Octobcr*Novcniber 1410, 
MiizaflFar fell seriously ill, and realizing that his end was near, abdi- 
cate<l in favour of his grandson, Ahmad Khan, ^^'ho was raised to the 
throne. Though Muzaffar lingered on till his death in Safar 814/ 
May-June 1411, the Khutha was read and coins were struck in the 
name of Ahmad Shah.22 Ferishta supports the abdication theory and 
states that Muzaffar fell ill at the end of Safar 814/Mav-June 1411 
but passed away on 8 Rabi 11 814/30 July 1411.23 Abdul Husain and 
Abdul Karim, both near-contemporary historians, refer neither to 
the poisoning of Muzaffar nor to his abdication in favour of his 
grandson. Thev simply state that Muzaffar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad.2 t 

It will be noticed that the natural death theory of Abdul Ilusaija 
and Abdul Karim is not irreconcilable with the abdication theory of 
Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Nahavandi, but it is certainly in conflict 
with the poison theory of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad. 
It may be argued that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim were the 
proteges of Mahmud Begarha, the grandson of Ahmad Shah, and as 
such could not be expected to have enjoyed complete freedom of 
expression. Tliis charge of expediency cannot, however, be brought 
against Shihab-i Hakim, who refers to the death of Muzaffar, but 
does not throw even a hint to show that lie was poisoned by his 
grandson.23 It may l)e noted that Shihab-i Hakim was the official 
historian of the sultanat of Malwa and his work was inspired by 
Mahmud Khalji I (839-73/1436-69), who was an inveterate enemy 


20 Sikandar, 26-27; Nizamuddin, HI, 94. 

21 Sikandar, 27-30; Mahmud Bukhari, Tarikh-t Sulatin-i Gujarat, ed. S.A.I. 
Tirmizi, Aligarh, 1964, IS; Ali Muhammad, I, 4S. 

22 Nizamuddin, III, 95; AIkIuI Baqi Nahavandi, A/nWr-i-Rn/iim/, II, Calcutta, 
1925, 134. 

23 Ferishta, H, 358. 

24 Abdul Husain, ff. 32a-32b; Abdul Karim, year 814, 

35 Shihab-i Hakim, f. 37a, 
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of the House of Muzaffar. Shihab-i Hakim would, therefore, have 
been only too ready to credit and record any rumour which reflected 
adversely on the character of the enemies of his patron. The con- 
temporar)’ offlcial as well as nmi-oflicial chroniclers of the sultanat of 
Gujarat are, thus, unanimous in maintaining that Miizaffar died a 
natural death. 

It is significant to note that the poison theory appeared imme¬ 
diately after the downfall of the sultanat of Gujarat and the 
annexation of the province to the Mughal empire by Akl)ar. It was 
first propounded by Sikandar and Mahmud, and thereafter found an 
echo in the work of the eighteenth century chronicler, Ali Muham¬ 
mad. It may be noted in this connection that these chroniclers record 
the poison episode centuries after the death of Muzaffar, and they 
neither disclose the source of their information nor name their 
authorities. It, therefore, seems obvious that they based their theory 
on oral tradition. A number of questions are naturally posed at this 
stage. Was the oral tradition so strong and popular as to survive 
down the centuries? If it was so strong, why did it not reach the 
other contemporaries of Sikandar and Mahmud? Nizamuddin, Abdul 
Baqi and Ferishta do record the death of Muzaffar but none of them 
even hint at the poison episode. It may, indeed, be argued that 
Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muliammad wrote their chronicles in 
Gujarat, and as such were in a better position h) acquaint themselves 
with the local tradition than those who wrote their hi.storics at distant 
places. This may be true of Abdul Baqi and Ferishta but certainly 
not of Nizamuddin, who was hakhshi of Gujarat from 991/1583-84 
to 996/1587-88 and as such had every opportunity of discovering 
the so-called popular poison episode. lie also enjoy ed absolute free¬ 
dom to record what he con.sidcred to be true. 

Moreover the absolute dependence of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad on ‘hearsay’ makes them slip into a veiy serious pitfall. 
They place the death of Muzaffar at the end of Safar 813/June-July 
1410 and the enthronement of Alimad in the middle of Ramazan 
813/December 1410-January 1411. They thus unconsciously leave a 
fairly long interval of more than six months l^tween the death of 
Muzaffar and the acc'ession of Ahmad. Now the question naturally 
arises: W^iat happened during this long interval? Did the throne of 
Gujarat remain unoccupied from Safar to Ramazan 813/July 1410 to 
January 1411? If Ahmad was so impatient for the throne, why did he 
wait so long to assume the reins of government after forcing his 
grandfather to take a cup of poison? Sikandar and Mahmud have no 
reply to give. Tlrey are silent and their silence knocks the bottom out 
of their poison theoiy^. In view of the facts stated above it would 
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not be wrong to conclude that Miizulfur died a natural death m 
814/1411 and was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad, who assumed 
the title of Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah. 

AHMAD SHAH 

The succession of Ahmad Shah to the throne was contested by 
his uncle, Maiidud Sultani alias Firuz Khan, who held the iqta of 
Baroda. In this rebellion Firuz was supported not only by his 
brotliers, like Shaikh Malik Sultani alias Haibat Klian, Sher Khan 
and Saadat Khan, but also by disaffected Hindu nobles, like Jiwan- 
das Khattri and Priyagdas. The rebels collected a large army and 
assembled at Broach, where they waited for help from Hushang of 
Malw^a, who wanted to exploit the situation in exactly the same 
manner as Muzaffar had done at the beginning of his reign. When 
Ahmad Shah came to know about this, lie marched to Broach and 
pitched his tents on the bank of Narbada on 1 Shawwal 815/ 

4 January 1413. He .sent conciliatory letters to the rebels, who were 
by now divided among themselves. Their troops had begun to desert 
to the Sultan and dissensions among them had broken up the league. 
Firuz Khan, Haibat Khan, Sher Khan and Sa‘adat Khan threw them¬ 
selves on the clemency of the Sultan, who allowed them to retire to 
their respective iqias. Finiz was given the iqta of Navsari in place of 
Baroda, which he had formerly held. In the meantime Hushang, 
who had marched to the border of Gujarat, retreated when he learnt 
that the rebellion had been extinguished.2fi 

Immediately after putting down the rebellion, Ahmad felt the 
necessity of transferring his capital from Patan to a central place. He 
selected a .spot near Asawal on the bank of the Sabarmati, laid the 
foundation of the new metropolis' in 815/1413, and cjillcd it 
Ahmadabad after his own namc^. There is some difference among 
historians as regards tlie date of the foundation of Alimadabad. 
Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim, supported by Ferishta, place the 
foundation of Ahmadabad in 815/1413, but Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad maintain that Ahmad Shah found¬ 
ed the cit)’ on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411.27 It may be noted in 
this connection that Abdul Husain and Abdul Kaiim compiled their 
chronicles more than a hundred \'ears before Sikandar, Malimud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad.28 Moreover, they had access to 

26 Abdul Husain, ff. 33b-34b; Ferishta. II, 358-59; Nizamuddin, III, 95-97. 

27 Abdul Husain, 34b; Abdul Karim, year 815; Ferishta, II, 360. 

28 Sikandar, 31-34; Mahmud, 18; Nizamuddin, III, 98; Ali Muhammad, Khntima~t 
Mirat4 Ahtnadl (Calcutta, 1930), 2. 
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the state archives, which was not possible for the later chroniclers, 
who wrote after tiie downfall of due sultanat. On histwical grounds, 
therefore, the statement of Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim must be 
preferred to that of later historians. 

It is signiHcant to note in this connection that Sikandar, Mahnliid 
and Ali Muhammad place the coronation of Alimad on 13-14 Rama¬ 
zan 813/9-10 January 1411, and the foundation of Ahmadabad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, as stated earlier. It is difficult to 
believe that hardly forty-eight days after his accession to the throne 
Ahmad could have consolidated his position so well as to think of 
founding a city, which he proposed to make his capital. It may also 
be noted that immediately after his accession Ahmad was confronted 
by a formidable rebellion headed by his four uncles, who resented 
their nephew’s elevation to the throne. In fact Ahmad was too much 
occupied with the suppression of the re^’olt to think of founding a 
city hardly forty eight days after his accession. This hypothesis gains 
further support when we find that Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad place the foundation of the city of Ahmadabad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, hut defer tho foundation of the first 
mosque of the metropolis to 813/1413.2^5 Contemporaiy' epigraphical 
evidenctj tells us that the foundation of the fir.st mosque of the reign 
of Alimad Shah was laid on 1 Hajab 815/7 October 1412.‘3<5 jt will be 
obscrv<;d that there is {according to thesi* authors) an interval of 
more than one and a half years between the foundation of the metni- 
polis and its first mosque. It is difficult to believe that Ahmad Shah, 
a zealous Muslim as he was, should haie laid the foundation of his 
metropolis on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, and deferred the 
foundation of its first mosque till 1 Rajab 815/7 October 1412. It is 
probable that the foundation of the metropolis was simultaneous 
with the foundation of its first mosque. 

Hardly had Ahmad Shah laid the foundation of the new capital 
when he was called upon to deal with another insurrection led by 
Firuz Khan, Haibat Khan and Malik Badr-i Ala. This revolt was 
supported by some Rajput chiefs, prominent among whom was Rao 
Ranmal, the Raja of Idar. Ahmad Shah marched against them and 
encamped near Modasa. lie offered conciliation as before, but 
getting no response stormed the fortress of Modasa. Most of the 
rebels, including Badr-i Ala, fell fighting. The news of the fall of 
Modasa unnerved Ranmal, who parted company with Firuz. The 
hitter fled to his uncle, Shams Khan Dandani, at Nagaur, leaving 

29 SiScandar, 37; Mahmud, 23; Ali Muhammad, Khutimah, 2-3. 

30 M, A. Ghaghtai, Mmlim Momtmentft of Almedabad, Poona, 1942, 41. 
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beliincl his treasures which were seized by Rannial, who surrendered 
them to Ahmad as a token of his submission.'^! 

The suppression of the revolt of Badr-i Ala did not mean the end 
of all troubles. Alimad had now to face a fresh revolt of disgnintled 
nobles led by Shah Malik, who was iii league with llusliang of 
Malwa and Kanha Satarsal, the Baja of Mandal. Hushang inarched 
from his capital and pitched his tents on the frontier of Gujarat. 
When Ahmad Shiih came to know of this de\clopment, he too 
marched to Chainpaner, and encamping there, sent his noble Imadul 
Midk against his adversary. Cfinfronted by Iinad, Hushang retreated 
into his own territor}' under the pretext that he considered it below 
his dignity to fight a slave of Ahmad. As a result, Kanha Salarsal was 
frightened into abjuring his alliance witli Hushang. Ahmad then 
dc.spatched prince Latif Khan against the insurgents, who were 
compelled to disperse. Shah Malik tcxik refuge with Rao Melaga, the 
Raja of Gimar in Saurashtra.'^^ 

For harbouring the rebel fugiti^ es, Rao Melaga (according to 
Gangadhara) incurred the hostility of Alimad.'!-^ Abdul Husain, how¬ 
ever, is of the opinion that Ahmad was attracted b\' the lure of the 
conquest of the impregnable fortress of Girnar, which he attacked in 
816/1414. Melaga opposed Ahmad but was defeated and forced to 
seek refuge in the fortress of Girnar. Thennij^on Ahmad iin'csted the 
fortress, and as the siege was prolonged, Melaga made overtures for 
peace. He offered to acknowledge the overlordship of tin* Sultan and 
to pay tribute. Ahmad accepted the proposal and, leaving Saivyid 
Abul Khair and Saiyyid Qasim Khan to collect the salami, returned 
to Ahmadabad.-^>4 

Soon after his return to Alimadabad, Ahmad marched to Sidhpur, 
which was one of the most ancient pilgrim centres in north Gujarat. 
It was studded with beautiful temples, some of which were laid low. 
In the same year he introduced the jizt/n and entrusted its adminis¬ 
tration to Malik Tnhfah, entitled Tajul Mulk, with instructions to put 
down all turbulent elements and to realize the iniquitous tax with a 
strong hand.'^S Malik Tuhfa, therefore, suppressed some of the 

•31 Abdul Husain, ff. 36a-36b; Sikandar, 38-40; Nizaniuddin III, 08-100; Fcrishta, 

II, 360-61. 

32 AIxlul Husain, S. 'STa-STb; Abdul Karim, N ear 816; Sikandar, 40-41; Nizanuiddiu 

III, 100-1; Ferishta, II, 362. 

33 Gangadhara, Mandalikanrpa Curila, ed. II. D. Vclankar, Bhartiya Vidija, XV, 
1953, 371, XV, 1934, Sorgo II, Sloka, 88. 

34 Sikandar; 43-44; Kizamuddin, III, 102; Ferishta, II, 362. 

35 The jiztfe levied from the chiefs by the central authority should not be con¬ 
fused with the sharfat jisyo, which is a personal tax levied on non-Muslim inhabitants 
directly Emroa. 
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Rajput chieftains and collected lx}th jizya and salami from tliem.^ 
It is significant to note in this comiection that tliis iniquitous tax was 
unknown to Gujarat for nearly a century and quarter of Muslim rule. 

While he was busy demolishing temples at Sidlipur, Ahmad was 
called upon to deal with the invasion of Naiulurbar by Nasir of Asir. 
Nasir, who had pr(K;laimed his independence after the death of his 
father in 801/1399, first conquered Lalang, Songir and Dilkol.‘5'7 
After that he captured by stratagem the hill fortress of Asirgarh 
from the pastoral chieftain, Asa Ahir, from whom it has taken its 
name. Raja Nasir founded a new city at the instance of Shaikh 
Zaiiiuddin, the spiritual guide of the dynasty, who had come from 
Daulatabad to visit him; and as desired In the Sliaikli, he named it 
Burhanpur after Shaikh Burhanuddin, a khalifa of Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliva, who is buried in the hills above Daulatabad. On the 
eastern bank of the Tapti, where Shaikh Zainuddin had lodged, 
Raja Nasir founded a village, which he named Zainabad. Having 
thus established himself in eastern Khande.sh, Raja Nasir resolved to 
extend his authority over lliahier, which was ruled t)ver by his 
younger brother, Hasan alias Malik Iftikhar. In order to achieve this 
end, he sought the aid of lliishang of Malwa, who had married 
Nasir s sister. Hnshang sent his son, Ghiizni Khan, to the assistance 
of Nasir, while Hasan sought the helj) of Ahmad Gujarati. But before 
any assistance from Gujarat could arrive, the combined force of 
Nasir and Ghazni Khan captured the fort of Thalner and Hasan was 
taken jjrisoner. Nasir then invaded Gujarat to forestall interference 
from Ahmad and also to recover the parganas of Sultanpur and 
Nandiirbar lost to Muzaffar by his father.'^® 

As soon as Ahmad came to know about this alarming develop¬ 
ment, he sent Malik Mahmud Turk to the threatened area and pre¬ 
pared to follow him in person without delay. Meanwhile Rao Piinja 
of Idar, Rawal Trimbakdas of Champaiua* and Raja Satarsal of 
Mandal had combined against Ahmad; they also imited Hushang, 
who had not only marched right up to Modasa in Gujarat, but even 
sent word to Shams Khan at Nagaur promising to give him Patan if 
he joined tht^ allies. Shams Khan ciutly refused the oiler and inform¬ 
ed his young nephew about the dangta* threatening him.^-> 

In view of this dangerous situation, Alimad left Malik 
Mahmud to relieve Sultanpur and to conduct a limited war against 

36 Abdul Ilusuin, f. 38b; Abdul Karim, year 817; Sikaudar, 44-46; Ferishta, H, 
362-63. 

37 Hajiiid Dabir, I, 52, 

38 Forisbla, II, 445-17. 

39 Slkandar, 4647; Nizamuddin, III, 103; Ferislila, II, 363. 
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' Raja Nasir. He himself marched against Hushang on 10 Rajah 820/ 
23 August 1417, and within a short period of six days he confix)nted 
his enemy at Modasa. Tlie rapid movements of Alimad seem to have 
completely frustrated the plans of the allies. Hushang upbraided 
them for their incautious optimism and retreated to Malwa without 
risking a battle. Abandoned by their chief ally, the Rajput princes 
retired to their respective principalities. Malik Malimud then turiied 
to Sultanpur, which had been besieged by Nasir and Ghazni Khan. 
They raised the siege and attempted to get awa)'; Ghazni Khan suc¬ 
ceeded, but Nasir had to surrender near Sultanpur on 1 Zil Hij, 820/ 

9 January 1418. In the meantime Alimad had mardied from Modasa 
to Sultanpur. Abandoned by his allies, Nasir now appealed for terms. 
Peace was made on Nasir s swearing fcalt\ to Alimad and acknow¬ 
ledging his overlordship. Ahmad, in return, gave him the title of 
‘Khan and allowed him to use the red canopy {chatr), though he was 
subordinate to Gujarat. Nash s brother, Hasan, retired to Gujarat, 
where he and his descendants found a home for generations and 
intermarried with the nn al house. ^Vith cordial relations thus c.stab- 
lished, Ahmad returned to his capital'll 

Ahmad now realized that the real enemy was Hushang. Conse¬ 
quently he marched against Malwa on 19 Safar 821/28 March 1418. 
Hushang came out of his capital to gi\‘e battle, but his troops broke 
up in panic when Malik Farid attacked the Malwa army from the 
rear. Hushang fled to Mandu; as the raiu)’ .season had set in, Alimad 
returned to his capital but resumed the oifensive in the following 
> ear at the coniiiiencemeiit of the camiiaigniiig season. But he had 
hardly left Mankani, an outpost on the Gujarat-Malwa frontier, 
when he was waited upon by the Midwa envoys who sued for peace. 
Ahmad accepted these pacific overtures; and after scoring this pres¬ 
tige victor)', he returned to his capital by the end of Rabi II 822/ 
\Iay 1419, as the rains were approaching. During the next year 
Ahmad remained busy in building and garrisoning bastions round 
about the eastern border adjoining Malwa. lie repaired and streng¬ 
thened the old forts.4l 

Relatively secure at home, Alimad resumed his oifensive against 
Malwa at the end of 824/December 1421. When he reached 
Sankhera on 22 Safar 825/15 Februarx' 1422, he received the news 
that Hushang had gone to Jajnagar (Orissa) to secure elephants in 
order to gain superiority over his rival. Ahmad made up his mind to 
exploit the opportunity, and advanced to Maheshwar, which fell to 

40 SOcandar, 47-48; Nizamuddin, 103-4; Furishta, 363-64. 
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iiim without inuch resistance. Entrusting tlic fallen fortress to his 
officers, Ahmad marched to Mandu and invested it on 12 Bahi il 
825/5 April 1422. Tlie siege continued till the advent of the rains 
compelled Ahmad to shift to a better encamping spot—Ujjain— 
where he remained during the rainy season. When the weather 
cleared, the siege of Mandu was resumed on 20 Ramazan 825/ 
7 September 1422.42 

In the meantime Hushang had succeeded in entering his capital 
and his return infused a new spirit in the defenders. Finding that he 
had failed to prevent the entry of Hushang into Mandu, and that the 
reduction of the massive fort was impossible in spite of the 
munjaniqs and iradas that he had specially ordered from Gujarat, 
Ahmad left the place and marched towards Sarangpiir, where he 
was encountered by Hushang, who had reached the place b\' a more 
direct route. After a number of skirmishes, Ahmad defeated Hushang 
in a pitched battle and, seizing several elephants Hushang had 
brou^it from Jajnagar, he returned to his capital on 4 Jamadi II 
826/15 May 14^. In consideration of the fatigue of his soldiers, 
Ahmad refrained from embarking on any military enteqirise for 
three years and devoted himself entirel}' to the work of consolidation 
and administrative reform .43 

When the anny had been reorganized, Ahmad lurned his atten¬ 
tion to the Rajput 2 ^rinces of Gujarat, who had vie^ved the rise of the 
sultanat in their midst with apprehension and were ever ready to 
take advantage of its weakness. Ahmad, on his part, considcnHl that 
the control of these principalities on the' periphery was ^'ital for the 
defence of the sultanat. In 829/1426 he, therefore, resumed his 
offensive against Rao Punja of Idar, the son of Rao Ranmal, who 
had not only joined hands with the enemies of Ahmad but had 
ceased to send any tribute for several years past. Alimad despatched 
a force against Idar and immediately afterwards took the field in 
person against the Rajput Raja. The pressure of the Sultan made 
Punja abandon his capital and lake refuge in the hills, thus harass¬ 
ing the Sultanas army. To overawe the refractory feudatory, Ahmad 
founded Ahmadnagar (now called Himmatnagar) after his name on 
the banks of tlie river Hatmati, and made up liis mind to stay there 
till the successful conclusion of the campaign. 

Establishing himself at Ahmadnagar, he sent tnnrps all over the 
principality to ravage and lay waste the land. In a skirmish with the 
royal troops, Rao Punja w'as entrapped in a precipitous defile and 

42 Silumdiir, 52'5.'J; Ni/.aiuiuldin III, 109} F<n-i.shta, II, 365. 
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was killed by failing iiilo an abyss on 5 Jainadi 831/21 February 
1428. Next day his nead was reco^•cred and brought before Ahmad 
by a wood-cutter. Punja’s son, liar Rao, sought pardon; he was duly 
forgiven and installed in his father's place on promising to j>ay a 
heavy tribute of three laklis of silver tankas. Lea^■ing Nlalik Hasan 
Safdarul Mulk in the ihana of Ahniadnagar, the Sultan retunied to 
Ahmadabad. Next vear when liar Rao was rc(|uiiecl to pay the pro¬ 
mised tribute, he delayed puMnent under various excuses. When the 
news reached the Sultan, In? marched against the refractor}’ feuda¬ 
tory, who fled from his capital and took refuge in the forest. The 
Sultan entered Idar on 8 Safar 832/15 .Noxember 1428, and after 
laying the foundation of the Jnma M()s<|ue he returned to the 

capital.44 

The subjugation of Idar created apprehensions in the heart of 
Rai Kanlia, the Rajput ruler of Jhalawar, who, considering discretion 
to be the better part of valour, proceeded to Asir and sought the 
help of Nasir of Khandesh in 833/1430. Ilie latter, chagrined at the 
sul)jugati(>n impo.sed upon him 1)\- Ahmad Gujarati more than a 
decade back, had entered into a matrimonial allianct? with Ahmad 
Bahmani In’ giving his daughter, Agha Zainab, in marriage to 
Alauddiii, son of Ahmad Bahmani. Nasir could not venture to im’ite 
the wrath of Ahmad Gujarati b\ giving shelter to Kanha. lie, how¬ 
ever, sent him to Ahmad Bahmani with a lettc*r of reeommendati«>n. 
Ahmad Dainnani not onh’ welcomed Rai Kanha but provided him 
with a small force with which he raid<Hl Nandiirbar and Sultanjmr. 
When this was reported to Ahmad Gujarati, he immc’cliately des¬ 
patched a pow'erful armx’ under his son and heir-apjiarent, Muham¬ 
mad Khan, who forced the Deccanis to retreat to theii’ own terri¬ 
tory. Ahmad Bahmani then sent his own son and heir-apparent, 
Alauddin Ahmad Khan, to check thtr Gujaratis. But before reinforce¬ 
ments could reach the Decannis, the Gujaratis had already reached 
near Daulatabad; Alauddin Bahmani was joined by his father-in-law, 
Nasir of Khandesh, and in one of the .shaipest encounters that 
ensued, the allies were w’orsted. Prince Alauddin Bahmani was com¬ 
pelled to take shelter in the fort of Daulatabad, while Nasir and 
Kanha fled to Asir. Perceiving that it would be futile to besiege 
Daulatabad, Muliammad laid waste a part of Khandesh and retired 
to Nandm’bar.43 

While these developments were taking place in Khandesh, 
Khalaf Hasan, entitled Malikut Tujjar, a Deccani noble, occupied 

44 Sikandar, 56-57; Ni/uunudtli», III, 116-15; Ferishta, II, .IGS-GQ. 
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Maliiln, tlie most southern outpost of Gujarat. Ahmad Gujarati sent 
his younger son, Zafar Khan, to the relief the town and asked 
Mu^isul Mulk, the kotwal of Diu, to collect a fleet anti sail to the 
coast of the Konkon in order to cooperate with the land forces. Zafar 
Khan blockaded Thana, which was a Bahmani outpost, by land and 
sea. Unable to maintain the defence for long, the commander of the 
fort withdrew and the town capitulated. The Gujaratis then laid 
siege to Mahim, while the relieving force, led by Ahmad Bahmanis 
younger son, Muhammad Klian, approached the beleaguered out¬ 
post. The Deccanis complained to the princ*e that while the fighting 
was done by them, the credit for victory would l)e taken by Malikut 
Tujjar. The prince was deceived and withdrew, leaving Malikut 
Tujjar to his fate. This opportunity was fully exploited by the 
Gujaratis, who stormed the fort. Malikut Tujjar fought valiantly but 
lost the battle and fled to his master, Ahmad Bahmani. 


Exasperated by these two successiv(' reverses, Ahmad Bahmani 
attacked Baglaiia, a small Rajput principality between Gujarat and 
the Deccan, and ravaged the frontier parganas of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar in 835/1432. Prince Muhammad Khan, who had been 
staying in Nandurbar since his earlier expedition to the south-east, 
informed his father of his inability to hold the fort against the 
Bahmanis. Ahmad Gujarati, therefore, instantly marched to Nandur¬ 
bar and Ahmad Bahmani withdrew to Gulbarga. Ahmad Gujarati 
started on his return march to Ahmadabad, but hardly had he 
crossed the Tapti when news arrived that Ahmad Bahmani harl 
invested Tambol, which was \'aliantl\’ defended by the Gujarati 
officer, Sa adat Sultani. Ahmad Gujarati marched to the relief of the 
fortress. A pitched battle was fought from morning till evening but 
remained indecisive. Dismayed by the extent of his losses, Alimad 
Bahmani retreated ()ack to his own territory in the darkness of the 
night. Ahmad Gujarati repaired to the fort of Tambol and, after 
honouring tlie valiant defender, returiu*.d to his capital.-^7 

Free from the Bahmanis of the Deccan, Ahmad turned his atten¬ 


tion to the Rajputs of the north, who had not onl\' supported their 
disatfect(‘d kinsmen in Gujarat but had also offered them shelter in 
time of trouble. Closest in contact with Gujarat was Mewar, then 
ruled o\cr by Rana Mokal. Ahmad, therefore, marched against 
Mewar in Rajab 836/Febniary-March 1433. Subjugating Ganesa, the 
Raja of Dungamur, on his way, he destroyed the temples rif 
Keiwarah and Dilwarah. Rana Mokal of Mewar proceeded to meet 


46 Abdul Karim, year 833; Nizamuddiu, III, 117-19, Ferishta, II, 370-71. 
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Alimad, but before he could contact the invader, he was assassinated 
by his own followers. Ihereafter Ahmad entered Mewar, and having 
taken ransom form the Rathor chieftains, he refiched Nagaur, which 
was then ruled over b)' Firuz Khan, the son of Shams Khnn Dandani 
and the nephew of Nfuzaffar Shah of Gujarat. Fimz, who had no 
desire to challenge tlie overlordship of the senior branch of the 
family, came out of the city, welcomed Ahmad and offered several 
lakhs of tankas as tribute. This voluntar)' acknowledgement of his 
authorih^ pleased Ahmad so much that he generously returned the 
presents and confirmed his uncle in the government of Nagaur. 
Having thus accomplished his mission, Ahmad returned to his 
capital.*!® 

Not long after his retuni, Aliinad was called upon to inteiTcne in 
the dynastic feud of Malwa, which followed upon the death of 
llu.shang in 838/1435. Hushang was succeeded by his son, Ghazni 
Khan, with the title of Muhammad Shah, but within a year he was 
poisoned by his wazir, Mahmud Khan Khalji, who seized the throne 
and ruled NIalwa with the title of Mahmud Shah Khalji. In order to 
escape persecution, Musud Khan and Umar Khan, tlic surviving 
sons of Hushang, fled to Gujarat. The latter proceeded to the 
northern frontier of Malwa, while Masud stayed on in Gujarat and 
requested Ahmad to help him in gaining the throne of his father. 
Ahmad e.spou.scd his cause and in Ramazan 841/F(?bruar)'-March 
1438 marched against Mandu. He encamped on the bank of a tank 
in Jaisinghpur and sent Masud to begin the siege. As the siege was 
prolonged, Mahmud Khalji realized the futility of being cooped up 
in the fort. Meanwhile Umar Khan, the other son of Hushang, 
appeared in Chandcri and was proclaimed leader of the garrison by 
the nobles at that place. Mahmud, therefore, left his beleaguered 
capital in the charge of his father, Malik Mughis Khan-i Julian, and 
proceeded to Sarangpur whei'e he arrived early in 842/June 1438. 
Sarangpur capitulated and Mahmud marched against Umar Khan. 
In the encounter tliat took place between the two aimies, Umar 
Khan was defeated and slain. After that Mahmud turned to Ahmad, 
who had moved to Ujjain to exploit his adversary's difficulties. But 
at this time tlie army of Ahmad was so severely struck by a virulent 
form of epidemic plague that within two da\'s several thousand peo¬ 
ple perished. This scourge frustrated the plans of Ahmad, who was 
compelled to retreat to Gujarat after promising Masud to return 
some time later to restore his ancestral throne to him. This promise 
he was unable to keep as he passed away on 4 Rabi II 846/ 

48 NiZoaiuditin, III, 123'24{ Fedshta, 11, 373. 
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12 August 1442, leaving the throne to his son, Muhammad Khan, 
who succeeded him with the title of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad 
Shah.49 

Ahmad SliJih, thus, extended the boundaries of the sultanat by 
his reJentless wars. In. these campaigns political interests moie often 
than not transcended religious considerations. If he waged wars 
against the Rajput rulers of Gujarat, he also fought with the Muslim 
rulers of Malwa, Kliandesh and the Deccan. 

Ncv'crtheless the religious sentiments of Ahmad Shah, though 
somewhat exaggerated by the theological chroniclers, cannot be 
entirely ruled out. We are told that from the time of his attaining to 
majority till the time of his death, he had ne^x•r omitted to perform 
the prescribed religious duties.50 At tiuu!s his religiosity verged 
almost on iconoclasm. This is testified by his wanton demolition of 
the beautiful temples at Sidhpur and the imposition of the iniquitous 
ta.x, the jizyOf which had been unknown to Gujarat before. 

Apart from this iconoclasm, Ahmad was a ruler far above the 
average. He infused into his administration a spirit of unrelenting 
justice. It is on record that he did not licsitate to cxccuU; his own 
son-in-law in the market-place for a murder he had coinmittcd.^^ 
Moreo\’er he introduced the chcck-aud-balancc ssstem in the reve¬ 


nue administration with a \iew to discouraging collusion among the 
(Unih (revenue collectors) and adopted the land-grant-cum-cash 


system for his army.'j- 

Furthcrmorc', he wcll-nigh realized the necessity of inducing 


Hindus into the hierarchy of the government. Manikchand and 
Motichand, belonging to the hantja or commercial community, held 
the' important olffcc’s of ministcj s under him.^'J Moreover he is reported 
to liavc employed a Brahman for the specific purpose of searching out 
a suitable Hindu bride fit for the Sultan.54 In this wav Ahmad Shah 

4 


laid the foundation of what ultimate!)’ became a polyglot jjolity. 

It ma)% however, be pointed out in this connection that Ahmad 
could not resist the urge of the fle.sh, and demanded tlie daughters of 
his vanquished foes as an offering to his authority. Sucli requisitions 
could not but meet until resistance from the Rajputs, who were proud 
of their lineage. Matrimonial alliance with the Muslims inevitably 


49 Shibab-i Hakim, 258-59; Abdul Karim. >cur 846; Nizauiuddio, III, 124, 316- 
20; Ferlshta, 11, 373-74. 

50 Nizainuddin, 111, 124. 

51 Sikandar, 00-61; Mabmud Bukhari, 16. 

52 Sikandar, 57-59. 

M A. K. Forbes, R<i.s Mala, ed, II, G. I, T.«rKlon,-1924, 318. 
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brought a stigma on the Rajputs as is testified by the case of the 
VVaghela brothci^, wlio courted the dishonour of their compeers in 
marrying their sister to Ahmad Shah.55 Rawal Satrasal Singh of Matar 
preferred death to tlie disgrace brought on him by his wife, who sent 
their beautiful daughter, Raniha, to the- hamm of the Sultan in order 
to secure the release of her husband from imprisonment .56 Such 
alliances were not without political and social implications. They made 
the allying Hindu family an outcaste- among its own people, linking 
thereby the bride’s house indissolubly to the siiltauat. The example of 
the Sultan was followed by the Muslim nobilitx-. Out of such alliances 
sprang up a now class of Rajput-Miisliins—the Mole Islam —which 
provided the most dependable support to the sultanat. 

If Ahmad Shah encouraged matrimonial alliances between the 
Rajputs and the Muslims, he also tried his best to reconcile the Jain 
and the Islamic architectural st\'les in tl\t- monuments he built in bis 
new metropolis of Ahmadubad. This blending of the two divergent 
styles explains why Muslim architecture assumed in Gujarat a distinct 
lcx*al form. Ahmad Shah built magnificent mosques, khanqahs and 
madimas, where- the seekers of kiiowl<?dge drank deep from the 
fountain of learning, Des(*ribing the new metropolis, Ilulwi Shira/i, 
the poet-chronicler of Ahmad Shah, says; 

Tnmnncrable are the colleges therein; 
there are inns for the residence of tra\x‘llers.’>7 

Ahmad himself was a learned man, endowed with literar)- talents. 
He is said to have composed a panegyric in praise of Burhamiddin 
Qutb-i Alam Bukhari and recited it in the jiresence of the saint as 
was the custom of the day. One of the couplets, translat'd into 
English, runs thus: 

*Burhan, the Proof, our Polar Star, 

Our pattern and our guide— 

The Proof, in whose convincing truth. 

We, and all men, confide.'-j6 

Being a learned man, Alimad was naturally fond of men with the 
same inclination. Badruddin Damamini, the renowned Egyptian savant 
who visited Gujarat in his reign, calls him ‘the learned of the sultans 
and the Sultan of the lcarned’.56 


55 Ibid., 319-20. 

58 Ibid., 324-25. 

57 Huiwi Sbirazi, Tarikh-l AhmadahilU, III; Sikandar, 36. 

58 Sikandar, 36; Ali Muhammad, Khafimah, 27. 
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NASIR AND MIBAN ADIL UF K II ANDES II 

Id the meantime, Nasir of Khandesli liad embroiled himself in 
hostilities with the Deccan. His daughter, Agha Zainab, complained 
that her husband, Alauddin Bahniani, who had succeeded his father 
in 839/1436, was neglecting her for his new handsome Hindu queen, 
who was given the name of Zib Chihra. In order to avenge liis 
daughters wrongs, Nasir, after obtaining the consent of Alimad 
Gujarati, itn’ad(*d Bcrar, where many of the amirs welc'omed him 
owing to his descent from the Caliph Umar and caused the Khutba 
to be recited in his name. In 841/1437, Klian-i Jahan, the loyal 
Bahmani governor, shut himself up in Namala and appealed for 
assistance to his king, Alauddin Bahmani. The latter sent against his 
father-in-law a large army under the command of Malikut Tujjar 
Khalaf Hasan, who drove Nasir into his hill-fortress of Laling, whither 
Khalaf Hasan followed him after laying waste the fertile plains of 
Khandesh. Nasir made a sortie with 12,000 hoi*sc and a large force of 
foot but suffered a severe defeat, which so preyed upon his mind that 
it is said to have contributed to his death, which occuiTed on 19 Rabi I 
841/20 September 1437. He was buried in the family vault at Thalner 
by the side of his father, Raja Ahmad.^’ 

Raja Nasir was succeeded by his son, Miran Adil Khan, whose 
mother was the sistc'r of llushaug of Malvva. Soon after his accession 
Adil wrote pressing l(‘tt('fs to the sultans of Gujarat and Malwa for 
aid. In response to his appeal, Ahmad Gujarati immediately sent his 
army to Sultanpur. \V3ien Klialaf Hasan heard that a Gujarati force 
was advancing from Nandurbar to the succour of Adil, he raised the 
siege of Laling and retired to the Deccan with his plunder, which 
included seventy elephants and many guns. Thereafter Adil ruled in 
peace for about three' years till he was assassinated in the city of 
Burhanpur on Friday, 8 Zil Hij 844/.30 April 1441, and was buried at 
Thalner by the side of his fatner. Adil was succeeded by his son, 
Miran Mubarak.^Jt 

AiniAMMAD SIT A II II 

Now tuniing to Gujarat we find that Muhammad Shah, the son 
and successor of Ahmad Shah, marched against Rai Har, the son of 
Raja Piinja of Idar, in 849/1446. Confronted with a huge ai-my, Rai 
Har sought submission bv offering his beautiful daughter in maniage 
to Muhammad, who was so infatuated by her beauty that only a few 
days after the wedding he agreed to restore the fort of Idar to Rai 

60 Abdid Husain, ff. 55a-55b; Feri^ta, U, 548-49; Hajiud Dabir, 1, 53. 
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Har, as desired by his beloved queen. Thereafter Muhammad advanc* 
ed to Bakur. Ganesa, the Raja ot Dungaq>ur, sought slielter in the 
hills, but when he saw the distress his people were suffering, he came 
out and, through the gixxl offices of Khan-i Jahan Mmik Munir 
Sultani, waited on the Sultan and regainctl his principality by agree* 
ing to pay tribute. The Sultan returned triumphant to his capita&3 

Five )Tars later Muhammad marched against Rawal Gangadas, 
son of Trimbakdas, the Raja of Champaner. Gangadas gave Battle 
hut was defeated and t(X)k refuge in the hill-fort of Pawigadh, above 
Champaner, which was closely in\’csted by the Sultan. Finding him¬ 
self in straits, the Rawal sent an emissary to Mahmud Khalji of Klalwa 
appealing for help and coffering to pa\’ him one lakh of tankas for each 
day’s march to cover his expenses,*^*^ Mahmud marched to the relief 
of the Rawal with 1,00,(XK) horse, 2,(K),(XK) l(M)t and 2,0fX) (^Iqdiants 
and ravaged the Sultan’s districts adjoining the borders of Malwa.^^l 
When Muhammad came to know of this new dt;velopment, he raised 
the siege of Champaner and went to Godhra in order to collect more 
troops and arms, but he fell seriously ill and was removed to 
Ahmadabad, where he passed awa>’ on H Muhnrram Hno/M) Februars’ 
1451.65 

Muhammad Shah possessed neither the militai*)' gemius and 
administrative skill nor the character of his great father. He had a 
pleasurc-lo\ ing disposition and was so generous that people (om- 
nionly called him Zarbaklish or ‘gi\’er of gold’.Ofi Moixwer, he was 
extremely mild and the mildness of his disposition earned for him 
the title of Karim or merciful.^' 

Besides being merciful and generous, Muhammad rcvelkxl in the 
company of beautiful women and could not resist the urge of the 
Hesh. \Ve an.* told that the Jam of Thatta in Sind had two daugliters, 
named Bibi Mirki and Bibi Mugliali. The first was bethrothed to 
Muhammad Shah and the second to Sirajuddin Muhammad Shah-i 
Alam, son of Burhanuddin Qutb-i Alam, the renowned saint of 
Gujarat. When Muhammad came to know that Bibi Mughali was 
more beautiful than his fiancee, he secured her hand for himself 
partly by force and partly by gold.®^ 

62 Sikandar, 63-64; Nizamuddin, 111, 125-26. 
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III keeping with the policy of his father, Muhammad Shah 
espousd Rajput princesses. As we have seen Rao liar of Idar, finding 
his kingdom ravaged by the Sultan, sought submission by oifering 
to him the hand of In's handsome daughter in marriage. So tremen¬ 
dous was her influence on her husband that soon after her nuptials 
she got the kingdom of Idar restored to her fathcr.^^J Under him 
Hindus enjoyed high official positions. A hamja is said to have risen 
to the high position of being his counsellor and favourite 
companion."<^ 

Q U T B U D D i N A II MAD S II A II II 

A day after his death, the nobles laised to the throne Prince Jalal 
Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad Shah, who assumed the style 
and title of Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah IT. The young Sultan was at 
once confronted with the formidable task of defending his kingdom 
against the invasion of Mahmud of Malwa, who having crossed the 
frontier, had invested Sultanpur. Malik Alauddin Suhrab, who com¬ 
manded the fort on behalf of tlu* Sultan of Gujarat, purchased his 
safety by surrendering the fort and ent<‘ring Mahmud’s service. 
Thereafter Mahmud marched on Broach when* Marjan, the goveriua- 
of the place, refused to surrender. Mahmud was about to besiege the 
town, when he was advised by Malik Alauddin to attack the capital 
instead. He, therefore, continued his march and arrivcxl at Baroda, 
where he was joined by Rawal Gangadas of Champaner and other 
('hiefs. Crossing the river Main', Mahmud marched right to Kapar- 
banj. On the last day of Safar 8>5/2 April 1451, Mahmud loft his 
camp with the object of making a night-attack, but lost his way and, 
after wandering about the whole night, found himself at dawn in 
front of his own camp. Disappointed in his attempt to surpri.se the 
enemy, Mahmud arranged his army for fighting. In the battle that 
ensued Qutbuddin threw in his reserves at a xerv critical moment, 
with the result that the great army of Malwa was utterly routed, and 
Mahmud fled to Mandu leaving eighty elephants and his baggage in 
the hands of the victor, who returned triumphant to Ahmadabad.'^ 

Two years after his return, Qutbuddin was called upon to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of Nagaur. His kinsman, Firuz Khan, had pas.sed 
away, leaving the throne to be contested bv his brother, Mujahkl 
Khan, and his son, Shams Khan; and taking advantage of this 
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situation, Rana Kumbha of Chitor occupied tlie territorv*. Shams Klian 
fled to Ahmadabad to seek help and gave his daughter in marriage 
to Qiitbuddin, who immediately set out to avenge the wrong done 
to Shams Khan. On his way Gita Deva, the Raja of Sii*ohi, attended 
his camp and prayed for his help in retwering the fortress of Abu, 
which had also been seized by Rana Kumbha. Qutbuddin deputed 
Malik Shaban to take possession of Abu and hand it over to the 
Raja, but Malik Shaban was defeated by Rana Kumbha s troops with 
great slaughter. Enraged by this defeat, Qutbuddin laid waste all the 
low lands of the Rana s territory, defeated him in the field of battle 
and besieged him in Kumbhalgarh. As the siege was prolonged, 
Rana Kumbha was obliged to purchase peac*e by the pax ment of 
ample compensation to Shams Khan and a heavy indc*mnity to 
Qutbuddin, who returned to his capital.”2 

Not long after his return to Ahmadabad, Qutbuddin received a 
mission from Mahmud Khalji proposing a treaty of alliance between 
the Sultans of Gujarat and Malwa against Rana Kumbha of Chitor. 
These overtures were favourably received by Qutbuddin and a treaty 
was concluded. It was stipulated that Qutbuddin should ravng<‘ such 
parts of the Rana’s territories as were contiguous to Gujarat while 
Mahmud should seize the countiy of Mewar and Ajmer. It was also 
agreed that whenever necessar)' they should ik)t fail to help and 
assist each other. Soon after the conclusion of the treaty, intelligence 
arrived in 801/1457 that Rana Kumbha had broken all his pledges 
and attacked Nagaur. Qutbuddin, therefore, set out for Kumbhalgarh. 
On his way he captured Abu, aiid made it o\'er to Gita Deva, the 
Raja of Sirohi, who had been expelled from his mountain fortress Iw 
Rana Kumbha. On the other side, Mahmud Khalji moved to Manda* 
sor in order to harass Rana Kumbha. Thereupon Qutbuddin attack¬ 
ed Kumbhalgarh but failed to take it and returned to Ahmadabad.73 

While Qutbuddin was campaigning in Kumbalgarh, Raja 
Mubarak of Khandesh attacked Baglana. Its nder, Rai Manu, sought 
the help of Malimud Khalji to whom he owed fealtv and allegiance. 
In 857/1453 Mahmud sent Iqbal Khan and Yusuf Klian with a huge 
army to Baglana. Mubarak gave battle but fled back to Asir after 
suffering a heavy defeat. Next year Mubarak again attacked Baglana 
but Mahmud Khalji again came to the rescue of Uie Raja, and 
deputed his son, Ghiyasuddin, to Baglana. Mubarak retreated to his 
countiy' without risking a battle. Thereafter Mubarak reigned with¬ 
out undertaking any expedition till his death on 12 Rajab ^1/5 Jimc 
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1457, and was succeeded by liis son, Malik Aina, who assumed the 
title of Adil Khan IIJ4 Two years later Qutbuddin of Gujarat passed 
away at Ahmadabad in Rajab 86.3/May 1459. As he was young and 
had hitherto enjoyed good hcialtli, his death aroused the suspicion 
that ho had been pensoned by his wife, the daughter of Shams Khan 
of Nagaur, so that her father might succeed to the throne of Gujarati 
When Qutbuddin was in the agony of death, his nobles killed Shams 
Khan, and the Sultan's mother ordered her slave-girls to tear the 
unsuspecting (piecn to pieces. 

Qutbuddin was brave but he posscsstjd a violent disposition, a 
capricious temper and a sanguinan'^ nature. Often he put to death 
some of his most confidential servants and favourites without the 
slightest provocation. Under the influence of liquor he was parti¬ 
cularly reckl(!ss in shed<ling bl(X)d."'’ More often than not on his 
return from a battle-field, he abandoned himself to his passions and 
sensuality.He had a number of qucc?ns in his haram but the most 
favoured was the Rajput princess, Rani Manjhari, who wielded great 
influence over her hu.sband."" Furthermore, he appointed Hindus to 
some of the highest offices under him. Among his nobles we find 
Aminc'hand Manek, uho was sent at the head of an expedition along 
with Malik Gadai to help Firuz Khan of Nagaur against Rana 
Kumbha."^ 

Qiitbiiddin kept up the traditions of his dynasty for architectural 
works. He completed the mausoleum of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu at 
Sarkhej, which his father had begun, and constructed the Hmtz-j 
Qntl) with the Nagina Bagli in the centre."® The Sultan could com- 
jrnse verses in Gujarati and one such ^'ersc has come down to us.^ 

D A U D; M A 11 M II n 1 n E C. A K If A 

On the death of Qutbuddin, the amirs raised to the throne Daud 
Khan, the late Sultan's uncle; but immediately after his accession 
Daud elevated a fairash (carpet-.spreadei*) to the dignity of a noble, 
f fleeted ewnomies in the royal household and reduced the allowances 
of the amirs. These acts of the Sultan w'ere unconventional and must 
have given umbrage to the amirs, who led by Malik Shalxin 
approached Bibi Nfughali and persuaded her to allow them to raise 
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Path Klian, then only thirteen years ulil^ to the tlirono of his father 
on 1 Sha'ban 863/3 June 1459, with tlic title of Sultan Nasifucldin 
Abul Path Mahmud Shah.^^ lie is c'ominonly known as Mahmud 
Begarha, because he conquered the two Rajpiit forts igurhs) of 
Cimar and Champaner.S3 

Four months after his accessimi, young Afahmud was faced 
a formidable conspiracy hatched by leading nobles like Kabiniddin 
Azdul Mulk, Maulana Khizr Safiul Miilk, Piarah Ismail Burhaniil 
Mulk and Jliajjti Muhammad Nizamul Mulk. They went to Mahmud 
and told him that Malikush Sharq Malik Shabun was intriguing to 
depose him and Mahmud, new as he was to political intrigues, 
believed them. Consequently they arrested Malik Shaban on 
29 Ziqad 863/27 September 1459, and imprisoned him. During the 
following night Malik Abdullah, the darogha of the elephant-stables, 
informed Mahmud privately of the real state of affairs. The young 
Sultan consulted his mother and decided on his course of action. 
Early in the morning he prf)cecded to the place where Malik Shaban 
was confined, and stamping his f<K)t on the ground demanded the 
immediate surrender of the traitor so that he might suffer instant 
death. The gaolers complied with the n>yal order, thinking that the 
designs of their masters were on the point of being ftilfilled. But as 
soon as the Sultan had secured the person of his loyal minister, he 
ordered his fetters to be removed and begged his pardon. Finding 
the tables turned against them, the conspirators assembled their 
troops to give battle. When tlie Sultan came to know about this, he 
ordered the royal elephants to l>e assembled and with 3,000 adhe¬ 
rents issued out from the citadel with a bow in his hand and a 
quiver at his back. Seeing the Sultan moving about in person, the 
assembled troops deserted the c*onspiratcws, who in their turn took to 
their heels. The conspiracy having Ikjcii thus frustrated, Malik 
Shaban was restored to his office; but .shortly afterwards he retired 
and Mahmud assumed charge of the administration of his kingdum.^-l 

In 866/1462 Mahmud ot Gujarat went on a hunting expedition 
and encamped on the bank of the Khari, where he received an 
appeal for hdp from the infant Bahmani ruler, Nizam Shah of the 
D^an, who.se dominions had been ravaged by Mahmud Khalji of 
Malwa. Mahmud Begarha, consequently, moved to the border, 
where another messenger informed him that Mahmud Khaljt had 
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defeated the Deccanis. He, therefore, marched into Khandesh and 
cut off the retreat of the Malwa army, which was compelled to retire 
by way of Gondwana and suffered terribly. Next year Mahmud 
Khalji again invaded the Deccan but retreated on hearing that the 
Sultan 01 Gujarat was marching against him. Tliereafter Mahmud 
Begarha wrote to Mahmud Khalji that it was unfair on his part to 
molest a child, who had not reached the age of maturity, and warned 
him that if he ever attacked the Deccan, he would find his own 
dominions overmn by the armv of Gujarat. The threat proved effec¬ 
tive in preventing further hostilities between Malwa and the 
Deccan 

In the following year Mahmud Begarlia led an expedition against 
the Raja of Dun, a place situated between Gujarat and Konkan, as 
the Raja had been guilty of piracy. The Raja gave battle, but con¬ 
fronted with heavy odds, ho took refuge in his hill-fortress. Mahmud 
Begarha scaled the fort with his retinue. Tlic Raja sent his old 
mother with the keys of the fort to tin) Sultan and sued for peace. 
Mahmud restored the stronghold to the Raja on his agreeing to pay 
a tribiite.85 

In 871/1466 Miilimud Begarha marehcKl against Rao Mandalik, 
the Yadava Prince of Giniar, now called Junagadh. A body of 
Rajputs, called pradJiam or chief’s men’, ga\'c battle but peri.shed 
fighting. TTie state was pillaged and the Rao was obliged to pay 
tribute to the Sultan, who returned to his capital. In the following 
year it was brought to his notice that the Rao was in the habit of 
using the insignia of roj'alty in public. Ho, thereforo, commanded 
him to discontinue this practice, and the Rao readily obe\'ed. Two 
years later Mahmud Begarha decided to incorporate Gimar into Iiis 
kingdom and led a largo arms' against Rao Mandalik, who sued for 
peace and pleaded that he had remitted tribute regularly and had 
been an obedient vassal. This had no effect on Mahmud, who was 
l)ent on the- annexation of Giriiar. Mandalik had no alternative but 
to defend himself. Confronted with heavy odds, Mandalik retired to 
the citadel of Uparkot, which was closely invested by Mahmud 
Begarha 

The fall of this inaccessible fortress is traditionally associated 
with domestic treason. It is said that Mandalik had forcibh' taken to 
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himself Mohiui, the handsome wife of his kamdar^ Vislial, who 
schemed in secret for the downfall of his master. Finding die provi'- 
sions in Girnar running short, Vishal sent a messenger to the Sultan 
advising him to avail himself of the opportunity and to take the fort 
by assault. The Sultan acted on this advice and before long the Rao, 
reduced to straits, came down to surrender the fort on 10 Jamadi II 
875/4 December 1470.^" Thereafter Maiululik joined the .service of 
the Sultan and through the influence of Sliainsuddin Durwesh 
embraced Islam. He was gi\ cn the title of Klian-i Jahan and his 
kingdom was iiuiorporated in the sultanat of Gujarat. At the fo(^ of 
the hills, Mahmud Begarha founded the city of Mustafabad, which 
became the capital of the Sultan.88 

While Malimud Begarha was besieging Girnar, Jai Singh, the son 
of Gangadas of Champancr, had rai aged the tenitory between 
Champancr and Ahmadabad. lie, therefore, .sent Jamaluddin 
Muhammad to govern this tract, conferring ovi him the title of 
Muhafiz Khan, and intended to follow him personally in order to 
cfmquer Champancr. But the Sultan was called upon to deal first 
with the frontier tribes of Sumras, Sodas and Kalilas, who lived on 
the border of Cutch and claimed to be Muslims, though they werc 
absolutely unaware of tlu' shanaf. The\' werc Jbahaiiyas and inter¬ 
married with the Hindus. Mahmud Begarha, therefore, marched 
against them in Ramazan 876/Fcbruary-March 1472. The tbahatiyas 
confronted the Sultan yith 30,(KX) horse but soon surrendered. 
Mahmud forgai'o their oilcnces and ga\'e them amnesty. He brought 
some of their leaders with him to Mustafabad and asked the uUtma 
to instruct them in the tenets of Islain.^^ 

In the following \ear it was reported to the Sultan that 40,000 
archers had risen against his matcnial grandfather. Jam Nizamuddin 
of Sind, and were; harassing the inhabitants t)n the border. He, there¬ 
fore, equipped a large army and again crossed the Rann of Cutch 
by forced marches. On hearing of his approach the rebels dispersed. 
Some of his amirs advised him to incoqiorate Sind into his kingdom, 
but he declined because his mother was descended from the Jams of 
Sind, and it would be unbec'oming on his part to seize the territory. 
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He hunted as far as the bank of the Indus and then returned to 
Mustafabad.^ 

On his return fiom Sind, Mahmud Begarlia was called upon to 
deal with a new situation. Maulana Mahmud Samarqandi, who was 
returning from the Deccan to his native countiy in a vessel bound 
for Hurmuz, was driven ashore to Jagat (Dwarka), where the pirates 
robbed him of all his property and left him adrift on the shore with 
his two young sons. After many hardships Maulana Samar([andi 
arrived at Mustafabad and appealed for redress to the Sultan, who 
sent him to Ahmadabad on 16 Zil Ilij 873/27 June 1469, and marched 
against Jagat, which was scx)n evacuated by its Rajput prince, Bhim, 
who took refuge in the island-fortress of Bet Sanliodhar. Mahmud 
Bcgarha proceeded towards Bet Sankhodhar through a dense forest, 
in which his army had to face great dilfieiilties owing to lions and 
poisonous snakes. There ensued a sea-fight in which Mahmud 
Begarha defeated Bhim, who was taken prisoner on 13 Jumadi T, 
874/18 November 1469, and sent to Ahmadabad where he was 
impaled. The plundered goods of Maulana Samarqandi were deli¬ 
vered back toliim.*>i 

The incessant campaigns of the Sultan combined with his con¬ 
templated invasion of Champaner created discontent among the 
nobles, who, with Kliudawand Khan at their head, hatched a 
conspiracy to dethrone their master when he was to go in a pr(KCS- 
sion to the Idgah on the festival of Idul Fiir, 1 Shawwal 855/ 
4 December 14fW, and put Prince Ahmad on the throne. The consjii- 
racy, however, leaked out owing to Rai Rayan, the chief Hindu 
noble, who kept his friend, Imadul Mnlk, informed about the move¬ 
ments of the conspirators. Imad secretly summoned his troops from 
his iqta, and Qaisar Klian Faruqi privately informed the Sultan of 
tlie affair. Instead of arraigning the conspirators for treason, Malimud 
Begarha decided to test the fidelity of his nobles, and publicly 
announced that he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving 
his son. Prince Ahmad, as his regent. The Sultan made all necessary 
preparations for the pilgiimage; then summoning his nobles, he left 
tlie matter to be finally decided b)' them, but he would neither eat 
nor drink until he had received their decision. Perceiving that their 
plot had been discovered, the courtiers found themselves in a quan¬ 
dary. After some parlejs, they sent Nizamul Mulk to tlie Sultan 
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requesting him to conquer Champancr before making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Tliis advice was accqited but Cliampaner could not be 
attacked till 887/1482.®2 

In 887/1482 Malik Sundha, the khasakhail of Hasulabad, made 
a plundering raid on Champaner in search of supplies, which had 
fallen short owing to an unusual drought; but he was drhen back 
bv Rawal Jai Singh, son of Rawal Gangadas of Champaner, who 
sallied forth fiercel)’ and carried fire and sword into the territories of 
the Sultan. The latter was highly incensed by this incident, and 
having assembled his forces, set out for Champaner on 1 Ziqad 887/ 
12 December 1482. Jai Singh came out to meet his enemy but was 
obliged to take refuge in the hill-fortiess of Pavagadli, which the 
Sultan closely invested. During the- iinestment the Rawal sent his 
minister, Suri, to Mandii to seek help from Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the 
son and successor of Mahmud Klialji of Malwa, who readily agreed 
and marched as far as Nalcha. Malnnud Begarha, leaving his offi¬ 
cers to continue the siege, marched to Dohad to meet Chi\’asuddiu 
Khalji, but the latter retired to Mandu, and Malnnud Begarha 
returned to Champaner to continue the siege, lie ordered the con¬ 
struction of . a mosque in his military lines as a token of his firm 
resolve not to desist from the siege until he had taken the fortress. 
In the meanwhile a cannon-ball fired by one of the tops or mortars 
of the Sultan created a breach in the city-wall and caused conster¬ 
nation. among the- garrison, who, in a state of confusion, fired their 
huqqas or rockets, which instead of falling on the army of the Sultan 
fell on tile palace of the Raw'al. Finding their end near, the Rajputs 
performed the jauhoMitv. They flung into fire their women and 
children and charged on the enem\’ with their swords and fought to 
the end. Thus on 2 Ziqad 889/21 November 1484 fell the fortress of 
Champaner—the last bastion of Rajput glori' in Gujarat. Mahmud 
Begarha made Champaner one of his principal places of residence 
and gave it the- name of Muhammadabad.^^-^ 

While Mahmud Begarha was hunting near Champaner in 892/ 
1486, a band of Samarqandi merchants complained to him that the 
Raja of Abu had robbed them of their four hundred Ikhtscs and a 
few uuim' of the musk of Tartary, which they were bringing to 
Gujarat. The Sultan made good their loss and gave them a farman to 
tlie Baja, demanding restitution of their plundered property. Tliis 
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terrified the Baja, who not only restored the goods to the merchants 
but also sent some valuable gifts for Mahmud Begarha, who pissed 
them on to the merchants.®^ 

In 896/1490 it was repoited to Mahmud Begarha that Bahadur 
Gilani, a rebel noble of the Bahmanis, had committed various acts 
of piracy off the coast of Gujarat and had carried on depredations as 
far as the island of Mahim and Cambay. In order to punish the 
marauder, Malimud Begarha scut Kamul Khan and Safdar Khan, 
but they were defeated and sent to Dabul as prisoners. Tlicreupon 
Mahmud Begarha sent a large army under Malikush Sharq Qavvamul 
Mulk, who discovered that he could not reach Bahadur Gilani with¬ 
out invading the Deccan. Mahmud Begaiha, therefore, sent Bahr 
Klian with a letter to Mahmud Bahmani reminding him of the claims 
which Gujarat had on the gratitude of his d^ nash , and requesting 
that the reljel be brought to book. In response to this letter, the 
Bahmani Sultan sent his minister, Qasiin Baridiil Mamalik, who with 
the help of Alimad Nizam Shah undertook a campaign against the 
pirate, out it was not till 901/1495 that Bahadur Gilani was defeated 
and slain, and full reparation was made to Gnjarat.®5 

Freed from the menace of Bahadur Gilani, Mahmud Begarha 
tiumed his attention to Baja Adil Kliau II of Khandesh, who had 
not sent his tribute for a long time. Adil 11 had, in fact, hc^coine one 
of the most powerful rulers of Khand(’sli; he had not only consoli¬ 
dated his authority but cxlciided it o\<’r Gondwaiia and Garha- 
Mandla. He had suppressed the depredations of the Kolis and Bliils,. 
strengthened and extended the defences of Asir, and fortified 
Burhanpur by building a citadel on the Tapti. In consequence of 
the great strength he had acejuired, he assumed the title of Jharkandi 
Sultan or ‘King of the Forest; and contrary to the practice of his 
ancestors, he not only withheld the annual tribute to the Sultan of 
Gujarat but openly declared that he owed no allegiance to that 
monarch. As a result Malimud Begarha marched into Khandesh in 
904/1498 and laid waste the country . Adil moved out to oppo.se the 
army of Gujarat; but failing to resist the power of Mahmucf Birgarha, 
he was obliged to pay the arrears of tribute before the forces of 
Gujarat retired to their own country. Tliercaftcr Adil maintained 
friendly relations with Gujarat and visited the court of his suzerain.®^ 
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Raja Adil 11 of Khandesh passed awu)' on 15 Rabi I 907/ 
28 September 1501,^7 leaving the throne to his younger brother, 
Daud Khan, who fell completely under the control of two brothers, 
Husam All and Yar Ali, and made the former the wazir of his realm 
with the title of Husamuddin. At the instigation of the latter, Daud ^ 
contrived to embroil himself witii Ahmad Nizam Shah of Alimad- 
nagar, who in\*aded Kliandcsh and could not 1 k‘ expelled until Daud 
had purchased the aid of Nasiruddin Kliulji of Nfalwa by the 
humiliating concession of causing tlie Khittha to be recited in his 
name. His inglorious leign came to an end with his death on 
1 Jamadi 914/28 August 1598. His son, Ghazni Khan, sueccifded 
him, but after a short reign of len da) s he was. poisoned by 

Husamuddin.98 

Meanwhile Mahmud Begarha was confronted with the great 
naval power of the Portuguese, vvhf)se diseo\’er\’ of the Cape route 
in 1498 had diverted tlie bulk of the spice trade from Kg)’pt and the 
Red Sea to the Cape route in less than a decade, and thered))' depriv¬ 
ed Egypt and Turkey of the commercial advantages of the lucrative 
trade between Europe and the East and also scrit)iisl\' affeeted tlic 
.sources of the revenue of Gujarat, whieli then sca ved as the empo¬ 
rium of commerce for the Indian sub-continent. This Inoiiglit about 
an alliance between Eg)pt, Turkc)' and Gujarat against tlu; Portu¬ 
guese intruders on their monopol)’. 

The struggle commenced when in 913/1507 Qan.satiJi-al-Gliauri, 
the last Mamiuk Sultan of Eg)'pt, sent an expedition to the coast of 
Gujarat for tlie extiipation of the Portuguese from the Indian waters. 
The Egyptian fleet was placed in charge of Amir Husain, who 
was the governor of Jedda at that time. He was accompanied by 
Salman Rais, who had been sent by Sultan Salim, tlie Ottoman ruler, 
to help the Eg)'ptiaii ciitoiprise and also to effect a combination with 
the Gujarat flotilla organized by Malik Ayaz, the famous governor of 
Junagarh and Diu under Mahmud Begarha. Tlic combined fleet 
anchored at Chaul. \VliciJ Malimud Begarha came to know ulxiut 
the arrival of the fleet, he first went to \iahini and thereafter to Din. 
In the meanwhile he received a letter from the wali of llunmiz 
describing tlie atrocities perpetrated by tlic Portuguese. This fur¬ 
ther enraged Mahmud Begarha, who sent Malik Ayaz with the 
Gujarat flotilla to help the allies against their common foe.99 
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The Portuguese squadron was commanded by Dom Lourenco, 
son of the Portuguese viceroy, Francisco de Almeida (1505-9). In 
Ramazan 913/January 1508, a pitched naval battle was fought near 
Chaul, in which about four hundred. Rumis fell and two to three 
thousand Portuguese were killed. A cannon-ball fired by the alKes 
stmek Lourcnco’s ship, which sank along witli its Portuguese com¬ 
mander. This victory of the allies was the occasion of much jubila¬ 
tion and Malimud Bcgarha is reported to have bestowed a khilat on 
Malik Ayaz as a token of tlie appreciation of his services.itK) 

In order to avenge the Portuguese defeat as well as the death of 
his son, Francisco de Almeida personally led a fleet up the west 
coast of India on 12 December 1508, with 18 ships and 1,200 men. 
lie found the Egyptian flc*et and the just as of Gujarat assembled 
near Diu. On 3 February 1509, there ensued a desperate sea-fight in 
which Almeida scored victory over the allies. Amir Husain’s fleet 
was completely broken up and Malik Ayaz made peace with the 
Portuguese by returning tlie prisoners captured at Chaul and by 
helping to provision their fleet. Tlie Portuguese returned triumphant 
to Cochin on 18 March 1509, with little loss.i^t 

The significance of the naval actions at Chaul and Diu with the 
Portuguese was not lost on Miilimud Begarha, who sent an ambassa¬ 
dor to Albuquerque (1509-1515), the new Portuguese governor. The 
envoy met the governor at Cannauore in September, 1510, and 
conveyed to him the Sultan’s desire for peace and alliance^; he also 
handed over two letters—one from the Christians stranded in 
Gujarat and the other from Malik Gopi, tlie Hindu minister of 
Mahmud Begaiha, known as Gopicaica to the Portuguese. Malik 
Gopi’s letter suggested an alliance between the Sultan of Gujarat and 
the Portuguese and sought an assurance to the effect that Portuguese 
ships would not cmise about ruining the maritime trade of Gujarat. 
In return Malik Gopi undertook to get the Christian captives set at 
liberty and to secure freedom for Portuguese- ships to frequent the 
ports of Gujarat. 102 

The above proposals evoked a favourable response frean Albu- 
cpienjiue, who summoned the envoy and expressed bis desire for the 
settlement of the terms of the ulliauee. He placed his army and fleet 
at the disposal of Mahmud Bcgarha and requested the restoration, 
of the. Christian captives at his court. In his letter of 16 September 
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1510^ addressed to Malik Gopi, Albuquerque hoped for uii alliance 
between the Sultan Gujarat and D. Manuel, the King of Portugal, 
by virtue of which the Sultan would find his harbours safe and his 
ships free to navigate the seas.i®^ Scx)n after these negotiations, 
Alburquerque captured Goa from Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(916-41/1510-34) on 25 November 1510. The fall of Goa immensely 
increased the prestige of the Portuguese and brought about a great 
change in the attitude of the Indian princes towards them. Mahmud 
Bcgarha set free the Portuguese prisoners at his court, and Amir 
Husain, the Egyptian admiral, after obtaining the Sultan's permis¬ 
sion, set out from Cambay for Yaman.i^'t The formidable con¬ 
federacy oi Eg>'pt, Turkey and Gujarat against tlie Portuguese was 
thus broken up. 

In the mouth of Safar 914/Junc 1508 there arrived at 
Muliamrnadabad-Champancr an embassy from Sultan Sikaiidar Lodi 
(894-923/1489-1517) with a pair of rhinoceros, thirty horses and 
odier precious commodities for Miilimud Bcgarha, who in his turn 
bestowed a rich khilat on the ambassador and scjit some parrots, 
herons and Arabian horses as presents for Sikandar Lodi. These 
presents, according to Nizamuddin and Ferishta, were scut as a 
matter of friendship.iWi But whatever may have been the intentions 
of Sikandar, the fact remains that it was for the first time that a 
ruler of Delhi sent presents to a ruler of Gujarat, and as such this 
step was not without diplomatic significance. 

Malimud Bcgarha was obliged to intervene in the succession 
disputes wliich broke out on the death of Ghazni Khan, who had 
left no male heir to the throne of Khandesh. Some of the nobles 
selected one Alam Klian, a scion of the Faruqi d^ nasU', who was 
also backed by Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahinadnagar. Adil Khan, son 
of Ahsan Khan, also advanced his claims to the throne and he was 
supported by his maternal grandfather, Mahmud Bcgarha. Khandesh 
itself was divided into two factions, one supporting the Alimadnagar 
protege and the other supporting the Gujarat claimant, llie 
adherents of Alam Khan under Malik llusamuddin established 
themselves in Burhaupur, where they were joined by Ahmad Niziun 
Shall and Imad Shah of Berar. Malik Ladclan KhaJji, the leader of 
the Gujarat party, shut himself up in Asir, where he was besieged by 
the partisans of Alam Khan. Mmimud Bcgarha marched to Valuer 

103 Ibid., 215-72. 
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witli his grandson, Adil Khan. When news of his arrival reached 
Burhaimur, Ahmad Nizam Shah and Imad Shah withdrew, carrying 
their claimant with diem, and Malik Husamuddin was obliged to 
submit to Mahmud Begarha, who held a darhar at Thalner on 
19 Zil Hij 914/10 April 1509, and installed his protege on the throne 
of Khandcsli with tne title of Azam Humayun Adil Khan III. Malik 
Laddan was given the title of Ipian-i Jahan and Malik Husamuddin 
that of Shaliryar.107 

Adil Khan III, now established on the throne of Khaiidesh. fur¬ 
ther cemented his alliance with Gujarat by marrying a daughter of 
Khalil Khan, son of Malimud Begarha, who afteiwarcls succeeded 
his fallicr as Miizaffar Shall II. Thereafter Adil Khan shifted his 
capital from Thalner to Burhanpur, and had Malik Husamuddin 
Shahiyar, who was again plotting with Ahmad Nizam Shah of 
Alimadnagar, assassinated. But this did not stop disaffection. In 
916/1510 Sher Khan and Saif Khan conspired with Ahmad Nizam 
Shall; they raised the standard of revolt at Asir and invited the 
pretender, Alain Khan, from Alimadnagar. Adil Klian immediately 
reported the situation to Mahmud Begarha, who sent Dilawar Khan, 
Qadr Khan, Safdar Klian and other nobles with twelve lakhs of 
tanka.’i and a considerable force to the rescue of his grandson. When 
the Gujarati force arrived at Nandurbaf, the rebels took to their 
heels and fled to Kowil. Finding his country free from menace, Adil 
Khan gave the Gujarati nobles leave to go back, while he himself 
returned to Burhanpur at the close of 916/1510.1*^8 

Very eiU'Iy in the following }'ear Mahmud Begarha fell ill and scut 
for his son, Prince Khalil Khan, from Baroda and gave him. fatherly 
advice; but as his condition improved slightly, he permitted tire prince 
to return to Baroda.109 At this time Farhatul Mulk reported to the 
Sultan that Shah Ismail Safavi of Persia had sent an embassy under 
Yadgar Beg Qizilbash with elegant presents.Tlie Sultan ordered all 
necessary preparations to bo miide for the reception of tlie embassy,lil 
but before the envoy could arrive at the capital, Mahmud Begarha had 
breathed his last on Monday, 2 Ramazan 917/^3 November 1511, and 
wjis buried at Sarkhej in the mausoleum he had constnicted for hitiiself 
during his lifc-tiinc.T^l2 

Mahmud Begaiha is regarded not only as the greatest of the 
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sultans of Gujarat but holds a promiuout place among tlie warrior 
princes of India. Though the ruler of a small region, Mahmud Begarha 
was in reality much more powerful than his contemporary Sikandar 
Lodi of Delhi; and it must have been a matter of no small gratification 
to him when a little before his death the sovereign of Demi sent him 
some presents acknowledging thereby the independent status of die 
Sultan of Gujarat. Malimud, according to Varthema, die famous 
Bolognese adventurer, presented a striking appearance with a flowing 
beard that reached his girdle, and his moustache was so long that he 
tied it over his head.it^ From his very childhood Mahmud, according 
to Barbosa, had been nourished on some poison with the result that 
if a fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell dead.H^ Xo 
satisfy his proverbially voracious appetite, he is reported to have eaten 
daily one Gujarati man of food and another 5 seers of parched rice 
as dessert; and at night two plates of samosas (meat-patties) were 
placed on each side of his bed, so that he might find something to eat 
on whichever side he woke up from his sleep. For breakfast he took 
a cup of honey with a cup of butter and ont; hundred and lift)' golden 
plantains.115 The works of Varthema and Barbosa were translated into 
European languages and thereb)' Mahmud Begarha gained an unenvi¬ 
able notoriety. It is to this ruler that Samuel Butler, the English satirist 
of the seventeenth century, makes reference? in his Ilitdihras: 

‘The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad.’ 

Mahmud was a brave Sultan who constantly led campaigns against 
the neighbouring princes. These campaigns were motivated by terri¬ 
torial ambitions rather than religious zeal. He fought successfully 
against the neighbouring Rajput princes as well as Muslim rulers. He 
did not debar Hindus from rising to some of the highest positions in 
his government. Malik Gopi, a Brahman, for instance, was the chief 
minister of the Sultan. 

Moreover Mahmud possessed abundant capacity for decisive action, 
as is borne out by his successful suppression of two revolts. He was 
also a wise and just administrator. ^Ve are told that the relative of a 
powerful noble, Bahaul Mulk, committed a murder. In order to save 
the offender, Imadul Mulk and Azdul Mulk induced an innocent per¬ 
son to plead guilt)' and he was consequently hanged for a murder he 

113 Ludovico de Varthcjina, Tiuvek, Eug. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar, 
Halduyt Society, 1883, 109-10. 

114 Duarte Barbosa, A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in 
1514, Hakluyt Society, 57. 

115 Sikandar, 96. 
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had nc^ committed. Sometimes afterwards, when the true facts dE the 
case were brought to the notice of the Sultan, he ordered both Imadul 
Mulk and Azdul Mulk, to be executed for their heinous act.^i® . 

Besides being a lust ruler, Mahmud was also a benevolent monarch, 
who was always solicitous for the welfare of his people. He saved his 
soldiers from the clutches of the usurious money-lenders by appointing 
khazanchis (treasurers) at different places to advance money to such 
soldiers as were in need of loans.n^ Moreover, he personally consoled 
the families of those who had fallen in his wars. On his return from 
the successful expedition against Giraar, the Sultan halted for three 
days at Sarkhej before entering Ahmadabad. During these three da\'s 
his eyes were often filled with tears and his countenance marked with 
grief. When Najmuddiii, the qazi of Ahmadabad, went out of the citv 
to congratulate and welcome the Sultan, he is reported to have said, 
'Oh, Qazi! It is well with me, but you should tell me of those whose 
sons and brothers have been killed during the last five years.’H^ 

Equally solicitous was the Sultan for the welfare of his other 
subjects. He helped his subjects in the repair and restoration of old 
houses and also in getting wells dug for those who planted shady 
trees by the roadside.^® He constructed fine caravanserais and inns 
for the comfort of travellers. Tlie merchants were happy because the 
roads were safe for traffic. ^ 20 The Sultan was a great builder. He 
founded Mustafabad at Junagadh and Mtihammadabad near 
Champaner, and adorned them with lofty buildings and l>eaiitifiil 
gardens. The Bagh-i Firdam (Garden of Paradise), which was about 
ten miles long and two miles broad, and the Bagh-i Shahan (Garden 
of Shaban) wore laid out during his reign.i2l He also built lofty 
mosques and madrasas for seekers of knowledge.t22 

Though Mahmud was denied a .systematic education, he is 
credited with having equipped himself with considerable knowledge 
through associations with the gens de lettres. No one who came into 
contact with him could describe him as unlettered. Ibn-i Afrash, in 
his translation of the Shija of Qazi Ayaz, mentions several instances 
of the Sultan’s quick judgement in deciding different points of law. 
He talked on religious, historical and other subjects with such care 
that he could pass off for one well-\ersed in these branches of leam- 
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mgJ23 He took keen interest in the Pci-sian translations of Arabic 
wOTks. The well-known Biographical DicHonartj of Ibn-1 Kliallikan 
was rendered into Persian by Yusuf bin Ahmad under the title of 
Manzarul Insan and dedicated to Mahmud Begarha.l24 Likewise he 
patronized Sanskrit. Ilis court-poet, Uda\'araj, wrote a poem, called 
Mahmudacarita, in praise of the Sultan. Tlie poet dcscriix^s his 
patron as a crown-jewel of the royal race as if he was a Kshattri)’a. 
He says hj’perbolically, 

Tn battle Mahmud is equal to Bhima, in beneficence he surpasses 

Kama, in sport he is like Narayana, in mercy he resembles Rama, 

in wisdom he is better than Brihaspati and in beauty he excels 

Manamatha.’i25 
MUZ AF FAR SHAH II 

. Mahmud Begarha was succeeded li\' his eldest son, Prince Khalil 
Khan, who ascended the throne on 3 Ramazan 917/24 November 
1511, and assumed the title of Abiin Nasr Shamsiiddin Muzaffar Shah 
11.126 Oil 23 Shawwal 917/15 January 1512, he gave audience to 
Yadgar Beg, the Persian envoy, with his forty Qizilbash (red cap) 
followers, who had been waiting near the capital ever since Mahmud 
Begarha’s death. Among the presents which the envoy placed before 
the Sultan were a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels 
and thirty Iraqi horses. Muzaflar bestowed on the envoy and his suite 
rich khilats, and S(X)n left Ahmadubud for Baroda on his way to 
Champaner, to which capital he seems to have been followed by the 
Persian ambassador and his team. 127 

At Baroda Prince Muhammad alias Sahib Khan, the eldest son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Khalji (905-16/1500-10) of Malwa, waited upon 
Miizafiar to seek his help in recovering the throne of Mandii, which 
had been seized by his younger brother, Mahmud, after the death of 
his lather.128 In the j^rotracted fratricidal war that followed Nasirud- 
din’s death, Mahmud’s claim to the throne was supported by his 
powerful Rajput adherent, Medini Rai, against his elder brother, 
Prince Muhammad, who was forced to flee to die neighbouring court 
of Gujarat, where he was warmly welcomed.i29 MnzaflFar promised 
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to enquire into the merits of his claim and deputed Qaisar Klian to 
the border town of Dohad in order to study the real state of affairs 
in Malwa. Meanwhile Prince Muhammad was offered the royal hos¬ 
pitality at Champaner along with his followers.! 

While at Champaner Prince Muhammad and his followers fell 
out with the Persian ambassador and plundered his lodging.l3i When 
Muzaffar was informed of the strife, he sent his minister, Malikush 
Sharq Imadul Mulk, who at once put down the riot and shifted the 
ambassador to the royal apartments. Soon afterwai'ds on 14 Ramazan 
918/23 November 1512, Muzaffar despatched the Persian ambassador 
in the escort of Khurasan Khan to the coast, where two large ships 
were made ready to carry him and his suite. At the time of his de¬ 
parture he was presented with seven elephants, a rhinocer(w and 
other animals and birds witli some wonderful horse-armours and other 
precious commodities. 132 

Some time before the departure of the Persian ambassador, Prince 
Muhammad, who was quite ashamed of the whole unhappy episode, 
quitted Champaner without taking formal leave of Muzaffar. He first 
sought refuge with Adil Khan III of Khandesh and then with 
Alauddin Imad Shah of Berar.i33 Not long after the departure of 
Prince Muhammad from Gujarat, Muzaffar received the intelligence 
that Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa had entrusted the entire admi¬ 
nistration of his country to Medini Rai, who had not only acquired 
supreme power in the slate but had reduced his master to the posi¬ 
tion of a mere puppet. As the increasing influence of Medini Rai was 
likely to tilt the balance of power in favour of Rana Sanga of Mewar, 
Muzaffar decided to intervene in the internal affairs of Malwa. In 
the month of Shawwal 918/Aiigust-September 1512, he marched 
from Champaner with a huge army and halted for a few days at 
Godhra on his way to Malwa. 134 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation of Muzaffar in the affairs 
of Malwa, Rao Bhim (1509-15), son of Rao Bhar Mai of Idar, raided 
the country to the east of the river Sabarmati. Ainul Mulk Fauladi, 
governor of Patan, who was on his way to Godhra to join the Sultan, 
turned aside to punish the Rao, but he was defeated and his brother, 
Abdul Malik, along with two hundred men, was slain. When Muzaffar 
came to know of this, he personally marched against the Rao who, 
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finding it difficult to face the royal anny, fled to the hills in 91&/1518.* 
Muzaffar laid waste the ccmntry and ordered the general destruction^ 
(tf the metropolis of Idar. Hao ffiiim then sought the intercession of 
Malik Gopi, the favourite Hindu minister of Muzaffar, and was 
forgiven on paying the large tribute of twenty lakhs of tmhis, 
Muzaffar accepted it and proceeded to Godhra in order to ^sume 
his campaign against Malwa.t^ 

Meanwhile Affonso de Albuquerque (1509-15), the Portuguese 
governor, had sent Tristao Dega to Muzaffar with the terms and con¬ 
ditions of an alliance with Gujarat, which he had received from his 
monarch, Dom Manuel, by December 1512. Among other things the 
terms of the alliance included (1) permission for the Portuguese to 
erect a fortress at Diu for the sccurit)' of the persons and property of 
the subjects of the king of Portugal; (2) an order to the traders 
of Gujarat that they were to send their merchandise to no place 
except Goa, where they would find all that they needed for a home¬ 
ward-bound cargo; (3) agreement on the part of the ruler of Gujarat 
not to receive in his kingdom any Rumis or Turks ‘because they were 
the capital enemies of the Portuguese'.i'^G 

When Tristao Dega arrived at Cambay, he found that Mazaffar 
had gone on an expedition against Mandu. He, therefore, had to wait 
till his return at Champaner, where he delivered to him the letters 
which he had brought. Muzaffar agreed not to allow the Rumis or 
Turks to enter his tenitory again, but he turned down the Portuguese 
request for the conshiiction of a fort at Diu. He, however, after fur- 
tlier conversation, offered certain other islands along the coast of 
Gujarat, where the Portuguese could build a fortress and make a 
settlement, but Tristao would not accejit them on behalf of his 
country, because he had no permission from Albuquerque to do so. 
He, therefore, left Champaner for Goa with an envo)^ from the Sultan 

of Gujarat. 137 

Before Tristao and the envoy of Gujarat could readi Goa, Albu¬ 
querque himself arrived at Diu in August 1513, on his way back to his 
metropolis after he had tried in vain to take Aden. Malfic Ayaz, 
governor of Diu, received him very kindly and the two conversed 
together. Albuquerque stayed at Diu for six days and set sail fcM* GOa 
after his ships had taken in their store of water, leaving behind die 
Portuguese ship, Exnobrega.% laden with merchandise for sale in 
the charge of Fernao Martinz Evangelho as his factor, and Jorge 
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Correa as his scrivener, with secret instructions to re|>ort em politico] 
matters. 

On his voyage back to the south, Albiupierquc halted at Chuitl 
and gave an interview to the envoy frcrni Gujarat, who had accfan- 
pani^ Tristao. The envoy conveyed his monarch’s request fmr 
permission to send a trading company of the Gujaratis to Mulat’ca and 
also for a safe conduct of the ships of Gtijarat to navigate tii those 
waters. He also complained of the capture of a ship, Meri, belonging 
to the Sultan when he was at peace with Portugal and asked for its 
restitution. Albuquerque told the envoy that lie had never made war 
upon Gujarat, nor luirned its villag<\s, nor txnnbardcd its fortresses, 
hut if the ships and the subjects of the Sultan of Gujarat had received 
any harm at the hands of the Fuiiugiie.se, it must have 1>cen on 
accemnt of his having taki'ii the side of those rulers with whom the 
king of Portugal was at war. lie, howexer, declared that he had 
caused the aforesaid roxal siiin to l>e refitted at CtK'hin and would 
return it to tlic Sultan through the envoy. As .soon as Albuqucrcjue 
reached Goa, he passed on the captlift'd ship to the ambassador, who 
.set sail in that ship to Cambay.t i-* 

Immediately after the return of the envoy to Gujarat, F(?mao 
Martinz Evaugelho, the Portugucstr fiictor at Champancr, rc|.>orted to 
Albuqtif»rt|iie that Malik Ayaz was grtratly oppo.sed to the Portuguese 
and had persuaded Miizaffar not to aectide to their demand as re¬ 
gards Dill. All)iu|ucr(jite, therefore, sent Diogo Fernandez de Beja 
and James Teixeira as ambassadors with costly presents to the court 
of Gujarat to negotiate on this matter with Miizaffar. The embassy 
reached Surat on 15 March 1514, aiul after a short slax* proceeded 
to Chainpuiu‘r, where they met Malik Gojii, who told them that Malik 
Ayaz had advi.sed the Sultan not to grant to tlie Portuguese a site for 
fc^ification at Diu as ‘it was in order to wrest his kingdom eventually 
from him’. Not deterred by this report, the ambassadors proceeded 
to Ahmadahad, where they were c’ordially rec'cived by Khndawand 
Klian, the wazir, who presented them to tiie Sultan. The ambassadors 
offered the presents which thc}' had brought with them and the 
Sultan eonferreci on them dresses of honour. In tlic negotiations whkli 
/oUpwed, the plenipotentiaries explained to Klmdavvand Khan that 
the main purpose of their visit was to request for a site at Diu, where 
the king of Portugal might construct a fortress for the safeH’ of his 
iiicn and property. Tlio waar placed these proposals before llie 
Sultan, who was willing to grant them a site at Broach, Surat, Mahini, 
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Dumas or Bacar, but not at Diu, which he Itad alreadv jilted to 
Malik Ayaz. The embassy thus failed in its missiott and Im Gujarat 
for Goa on 15 Septeml>er 1514.***® 

In die following year Rao Bhim of Idur passed away and was 
succeeded by his son, Bhar Mai (or Bihari Mai), but the latter's claim 
to the throne was contc^sted b\' his cousin, Raima), who sought tlic 
help of his brother-in-law, Rana Saiiga of Mewar. The Rana seized this 
oi^ortunity and by sending his army to Idar set nn Raimal on the 
tnroiie. Mnzaffar could ill-brook this interference by the Runa of 
Mewar in the internal aifairs of a neighljouring slate, which had for 
generations owed allegiance to the sultans of Gujarat. In order to 
expel the pretender, Muzaifar despatclu‘d \izamul Mulk, the son of 
the last Rawal of Chainpancr, who sueec*c*<U*d in restoring Bihari Mai 
to tlie throne. Nizainul Mulk then pursu<*d the pr<*tendcr into the hills, 
but in the battle whieh followed be was cU'feated with severe losses. 
Muzaffar reproved his general for having exc'eeded bis instructions 
and recalled him to the capital. He, then, sent Niisrntiil Mulk to Idar, 
but liefore Nusratiil Mulk could reach Idar, Nizamul Mulk set out 
for Champaner, lea\'ing Zahirul Mulk with no more than a hundred 
men to hold Idar. Raimul marched on Idar and inflicted a enishing 
defeat on this small garrison. However, Nnsrafu) Mulk, who was at 
Ahinadnagar, pre.sscd on and drovt' awav Haimal to the hills in 
92:3/I517.l'» 

Mu/affar now turned his attention to Malwa, where* the increasing 
domination of Mediiii Rai had reduced Mahtnnd Khalji to insignifl- 
eanec. Unable to hear the predominance of his jmwcTful minister, 
Mahmud eseapi*d to the frontiers of Gujarat to sei^k the help of 
Muzaffar. 'Fhe latter readily rc*sponded, and taking Mahmud with 
him, he marched against Malwa on 'J'lusda)’, 15 Zil Ilij 923/29 
Deeembar 1517.^^2 Mediiii Rai entrusted the command of Mandu to 
Rai Pithaura, while he himself repaired to Dhar with 12,000 cavalrv' 
and a large force of elephants. Muzaflar and Mahmud reuebed Dhar 
with a formidable army on Friday, 18 Zil Hij 923/1 Januarx' 1518, 
and Medini Rai, finding it difficult to resist the combined army, 
quitted Dliar and went to Chitor to seek help from Kana Sanga.'^ 
Dliar fell without much resistance, and the two sultans marched to 
Mandu, where they arrived on 23 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1318 and laid 
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siege to die fortress.^** 

Rai Pidiaiira, who had secret kaowlcdge of Rana -Sanga’s forth¬ 
coming aid, feigned negotiations and asked for an armistice, whidli 
Muzanar readily granted on Friday 23 Zil Ilij 923/8 January 1518. 
This truce, however, came to an end on 24 Muharram 924/5 Feb¬ 
ruary 1518, when Muzaifar came to know about the arrival of Rana 
Sanga at Ujjain. lie sent Azam llumayun Adil Khan III of Khandesh, 
who was his nephew and son-in-law, with Qawamul Mulk to check 
the progress of tlie Rana and Medini Rai, while he directed the in¬ 
vestment of th(^ fort in person. The buttle actually began on 3 Safar 
924/14 February 1518, and by the break of the hJlowiiig day 
Muzaffar had carried Mandu by escalade. Finding the Gujarati troops 
in their midst, the Rajputs ptrrformed the jauhar-ritc and fought till 
life was left iii them. 145 

In the meanwhile Muzaffar came to know about the amval of 
Medini Rai at Dhar. Lcai ing Mandu In charge of Mahmud, Muzaffar 
moved to Dhar on 5 Safar 924/16 February 1518, and Medini Rai, 
finding it difficult to offer resistance, took to his heels. 146 Muzaffar 
returned to Mandu where ho reinstated Mahmud on lus throne. This 
was followed by a grand banquet which Mahmud gaix* in honour of 
his benefactor on 15 Safar 924/26 Febinar)' 1518.147 Thus having 
restored the balance of power betwe^en Mewar and Gujarat, Muzaffar 
returned to Champancr after leaving at Mandu a contingent of 10,()0{) 
horse under Asaf Khan.i48 

Immediatcl)^ after his return to Champancr, Muzaffar realized the 
significance of the occupation of Mamluk Eg\pt and Hijaz by tlie 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I (1512-20) as well as his victory over Shah 
Isniail Safavi,of Persia. This intrcKluccd the prospect of a new and 
powerful alliant'O against the Portuguese as well as of greater control 
over the Indian Oc'ean for trade with Egypt and beyond, and of 
greater security for pilgrims to Mecca. The importance of friendh' 
relations with the Ottomans was thus brought home to Muzaffar. lie 
wrote to Sultan Salim I congratulating him on his victories in Iracj 
and Persia; still the greater part of his letter was full of an account 
ol his own vlclorU's in Malwa, which he had recovered from Medini 
Rai and his Rajpiit eonh'derates and re stored to Mahmud Khalji.t49 
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The news of the fall of Mandu coiii[K.‘lied Haiia Saiigu and Mcdint 
Rai to retire to Chitor, but in 925/1519 the Rana indicted a crushing 
d^eat on Mahmud, who was wounded and taken prisoner. Muzaffar 
sent reinforcements to Malwa but it was tfX) late; lor the Raiia, after 
the wounds of Mahmud were Iieakxl, had restored him to his throne 
in 926/1520.150 in the same year Raja Adil Khan III, who had so 
successfully served hi.*; father-in-law, Muzaffar, in the Malwa cam¬ 
paign, passed away at Burlianpur and was succeeded by Mirati 
Mimammad Shah, his eldest son by the daughter of Muzaffar. 151 

Flushed with his success, Rana Sanga decided to measure his 
strength with tlic more powerful Muzaffar. lie penetrated into the 
territories of Gujarat as far as Idar, which he occupied, and then 
marched on to Ahmadnagar, where he defeated Mubarizul Mulk in 
926/1520. The Rana compelled Mubariz to retreat to Ahniadabad and 
then returned to Chitor. In t)rder to chastize the Rana, Muzaffar sent 
Malik Ayaz who besieged the fortress of Mandasor. The Rana asked 
for peace but his request was turned down. But s(W)u afterw'ards the 
jealousy between Ayaz and Qawamul Mulk compelled the Gujaratis 
to patch up peace with the Rana. Muzaffar was \'ciy' much incenjicd 
l.iy this development and in 928/1522 he made preparations to march 
in person against the Rana; but l)efore he could start from Ahmadabad, 
the son of the Rana arrived with gifts from his father and the expedi¬ 
tion was abandoned.!52 

In 930/1524 Alam Khan Lodi, .son of Sultan Bolilul Lodi of Delhi, 
who had been a refugee at the court of Gujarat since the days of 
Mahmud Begarha, informed Muzaffar that according to reports 
received b\' him from Delhi, there was great dls.satisfactiun with his 
nephew, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, as he had put the great amirs to death, 
and tlie chancc.s of Alara’s obtaining his father’s throne appeared to 
be gofxl. Muzaffar. accordingly, ga\e him a standard, a drum, 40,0(X) 
Muzaffaris and sent him to Delhi u’ith a strong dctachmcjit to secure 
his ancestral throne. 153 

In the following year Prince Bahadur Khan v\as ajmo\ed with Im 
father, Muzaffar, who refused to treat him oji equal terms with his 
elder brother, Sikandar Khan, the heir-apjjarent, and left Gujarat. 
Passing through Dungarpur, Chitor and Mewat, he reached Delhi (hi 
the eve of the battle of Panipat.!5^ Bahadur wjis cordially recei\'ctl 
by Ibrahim and, consequentK-, the young but experienced prince look 
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up the Lcxli cause. This made him pcmular with tiie Afghan army but 
roused the jealousy of Ibrahim.155 When Bahadur discovered this, he 
refrained from further activities and sent letters to Babur seeking his 
assistance. Babur sent him a gracious and encouraging reply and 
invited him to join the Murals.Consequently, in the actual battle 
fought at Panipat, Bahadur remained a mere spectator. 157 Immediately 
after the defeat of the Afghans, when Bahadur was halting at Baghpat, 
near Delhi, on his way to Jaunpur in response to the invitation of the 
nobles of that kingdom, he received a letter from his adlierenfs in 
Gujarat informing him of the death of his fatlier, Muzaffar.158 

Tlie deceased Sultan was so merciful that he is commonly known 
as MuzafiFar, the haUm or clement. He carried his clemency to such 
a length that the criminal, the turbulent and the rebellious forgot all 
fear of punishment and took to highway robbery and violence witliout 
apprehension, while libertines shed blood even within tlie city-walls 
of the metropolis, and ‘the Sultan would not extend the hand of 
punishment from out of the sleeve of patience’. When the people went 
to him and complained of these atrocities, he would calmly say, ‘You 
must pray and I also will pray to the Almighty to put an end to 
oppression and the oppressors.’i59 Again, we arc told that owing to 
the carelessness of the royal afiahehis (water-carriers) a musk-rat was 
boiled down and its remains were poured over MuzalFar’s head during 
his bath. The Sultan summoned the offenders and said, ‘I am an old 
man and can pardon the offonder but my sons arc young—^liow will 
you satisfy them? Will your lives be safe if you arc equally careless 
with them?’t60 

In keeping with the traditions of eastern potentates, Muzaffar was 
in the habit of making nocturnal rounds of Uic capital in disguise in 
order to obtain first-hand information about the stale of affairs pre¬ 
vailing in his kingdom.161 The.Sultan always spoke with propriety 
and never offended anyone. He used to say, ‘If I v'ere left alone in a 
solitary place, no one would do me any harm for I have never done, 
and am not doing, any harm to anyone.T62 Muzaffar loved his subjects 
immensely. VMicii Gujarat was in the grip of a great drought, he lifted 
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up his hands in prayer and is reported to have said, ‘Oh, YiOrdI !£ for 
any fault of mine my people are afHictcd, take me from this world and 
relieve them from tiiis droughtMoreover, Muzaffar displayed his 
hi^ sense of justice and respect for law when in response to die 
summons of the qazi of Champaner he attended the qazi s court like 
an ordinary person, while the qazi remaineil seated. Tlie suit was 
decided against the Sultan who complimented the qazi oii his 
impartiality and sense of justice.i^^ 

Muzaffar was of a charitable disposition. His munifieence was not 
confined to his subjects in Gujarat hut was also extended to the 
deserving people of Mecca and ^ladina, where he is reported to have 
constructed a rihat or hospice consisting of a madrasa and sabil (water- 
channel), etc. For the maintenance of these institutions he set apart 
a special endowment and the proceeds thcTcof w ere sent to these 
places every year.^^^J Furtliermorc, ships were provided free of cost 
for those who wished to make the iiilgrimages to Mecca and Madina. 
The expenses of these pilgrims while on hoard were also met by the 
state treasury.In addition to these; charities, the Sultan sent to the 
aforesaid cities two copies of the Quran transcribed by bis own hand 
with gold-water, and made a special annual grant for the upkeep of 
these presents and the maintenance of those who made use of these 
copies for tlie purposes of rccitation.J07 

Linked with the religious piety of Muzaifar was his strict observ¬ 
ance of religious injunctions. We arc told that he never tasted any¬ 
thing intoxicating and abstained from even mentioning the name of 
intoxicants. It is reported that his favourite horse was one day seized 
with grips of pain and when all other remedit's failed, he recovered 
on being administered pure spirits. The mir-i akhur (master of the 
horse-stables) reported the Incident to bis so\’ereign, who ‘bit the 
finger of sorrow with the tooth of regr<;t but did not ride that horse 
again’.VVe arc told that when Mahmud Khalji of MiJwa took 
Muzafi’ar round his palace, they entered a building in vvliidi there 
was a quadrangle, painted and gilded with rooms all round. As soon 
as they were at the centre of the building, the doors of all the rooms 
were opened and two thousand women beautifully attired and deco¬ 
rated like buries and fairies appeared with plates full of gems and 
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golden omam^ts. Mahmud observed; 'They all belonged to me and 
are now at your disposal/ Muzaffar lowered his eyes, thanked his host 
and beggea them to return within the pardah as looking on what is 
unlawful is a crime’.l®® 

It must not, however, be taken to mean that Muzaffar was an 
extreme puritan. Bom of a Rajput mother, Rani Hirabai, he had a lot 
of Hindu blood circulating in his veins. He was unorthodox enough to 
many as many as throe Rajput princesses, viz. Rajbai, the daughter of 
Rana Mahipat, Lakshmibai, the daughter of a Gohcl Rajput, and Bibi 
Rani. The last was a lady cff great iH^auty and exercised tremendous 
influence on tlie Sultan. The control of the palace and the army was in 
her hands. Seven thousand state-servants were in her semce and she 
was a counsellor of great influence in the affairs of the kingdom.l70 

Moreover Muzaffar was extremely fond of music, so vehemently 
frowned upon by orthodox Muslim theologians. He was himself an 
accomplished musician; he could not only play upon a number of 
musical instruments but could hold liis own against any master of 
musical science. His love for music, dance and drama can very well be 
gauged from the swung or role of Saraswati (goddess of learning) 
enacted at his court by Bai Jliau, the chief pafar or dancing-girl of 
the Sultan. It t(X)k six months for hamsa or the traditional vehicle of 
Saraswati to be constnictcd; it was made wholly of gold, studded 
witli precious stones. On tho appointed day Biii jhaii, attired in the 
garb of the gcxldess, cast an ecstjitic .spell on the audience with her 
music and dance. *71 

Besides being a musician, Muzaffar was a line calligraphist. He 
used to transcribe e\'cry day a passage from the Quran in the naskh 
style, and when tlie copy was completed he sent it cither to Mecca 
or Madina for the use of those who recited it publiel\'.*72 The Sultan 
had learnt the Quran b\' heart*73 and was well-versed in 
the religious sciences. We find him studying Baizawi's Malhmit 
Tanzil, the well-known commentary on the Quran, and taking part 
in discussions of a religious and literary character. 174 He had leamt 
Arabic grammar from Bahracj and the hadises (or the Prophet’s 
traditions) undei Majduddin Muhammad al-Iji, whom he ele\ated to 
tlie position of a wazir with the title of Klmduwand Klian.i75 He also 
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greatly promoted learning with the result that men of letters froi^ 
Iran, Turan, Arabia and Asia Minor found it wortli tlicir while to 
settle down in Gujarat during his liberal reign, 

Muzaffar was, thus, merciful, gentle, pious, just, munificent, kind 
and clement. Tliough personally unselfish and amiable, he was fatally 
weak. It was with great difficult)' tliat he could bring himself to act 
with .sufficient stcnincss and energy', even when these qualities were 
most needed. Notwithstanding this weakness, Muzaffar was a bene¬ 
volent, liberal, tolerant and cultured ruler. 

S 1 K A N D A R ; MAHMUD SHAH II 

\\%cn Muzaffar passed away on 22 Jainadi II 9-32/5 April 1326, 
Prince Sikandar Khan, the heir-designate, ascended the throne with 
the support of two powerful nobles, Imudiil Mulk Khushqadara and 
Khudawand Klian al-Iji. Tlie new Sultan was b\’ all accounts a very 
handsome person, but he w'as destitute of all political sagacity. We 
are told that whenever he passed through the market-place, all persons, 
male and female, eamc out of their houses and shops to have a glimpse 
of the Sultan.1"" lie was so exultant and happy in the pride of hfs 
N’outh and the glory of his state and authority that ‘all his days were 
tike the da}'s of the Id and all his nights like the nights of shah-i harat*. 
lie. collected together every means of pleastirc which it is possible to 
conceive. Amongst other things he had a concubine, called Nazuk 
Laliar, to whom he w'as greatly attached.^"8 In less than a week he 
had estranged the old nobility bv lavishing favours and honours on 
his personal favourities, and given himself up coinpleleK' to pleasures. 
Consequently on the night of 14 Sha‘han 932/26 Ma)' 1-526, he was 
murdered b\- Imadul Xfulk Khushqadam, who raised Nasir Klian, 
Muzaffar s youngest son of hardly six years, to the tluone with die 
title of Sultan Mahmud Shah II. The king-maker, thereafter, wrote 
to the neighbouring chiefs, Imadul Mulk of Berar and Rana Sanga of 
Chitor as well as to Babur, requesting support for his government. 

DA II AD UR SHAH 

As the plans of Imad meant the loss of independence for Gujarat, 
some old nobles headed by Taj Khan Narpali scut Kliurram Khan to 
Prince Bahadur with the offer of the throne of Gujarat. Khurram Kliuu 
met Bahadur at Baghpat and delivered the message. Without any loss 
of time Bahadur reached Ahmadabad by rapid marches and ascended 
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the throne of Gujarat on 26 Ramazan 932/6 July 1526; after that he 
marched to Champancr and executed Imadul Mulk Kliushqadam and 
other assassins of Sikaiidar. The infant niler, Mahmud 11, was also 
murdered.i*^ Thus Bahadur was loft without any rival with the 
exception of Chand Khan, who had already taken refuge in Malwa. 
Firmly established in his kingdom, Bahadur embarked upon his ambi¬ 
tious designs of campaigns and conquests. 

Twice he invaded the Deccan in order to lielp his nephew, Mi ran 
Muhammad II of Khandesh, who liad iillied himself with Alauddin 
Imadul Mulk of Berar against Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
and Amir Ali Barid of Bidar. So successful were these operations that 
Burluiii Nizam Shah and Ali Barid wore obliged to yield the issues 
in contest with Khandesh and Berar, and to cause the Khutba to be 
read in the name of Bahadur.l^l 


In the meanwhile Nuno da Ciinha (1.529-38), the new Portuguese 
governor, had attacked Diu on 16 February 1531, but a little earlier 
Mustafa, the Turkish admiral, aceompanicid by Khwaja Safar Sahnani, 
had succeeded in entering Diu with a large Rumi fleet and a picked 


train of artillery. The combined navy of the Gujaratis and tlu* Rumis 
completcK' routed the Portuguese fleet which, after rc})airing the 
damage, sailed back to Goa on 15 March 1531 in considerable dis¬ 


order. 1^2 Bahadur comineinorated this naval success b)’ erecting a 
tower of victory at Diu and naming it Burj-i Bahadur ShahiAf^-'^ 
Mustafa, the Turkish Admiral, was given the title of Rumi Khan and 
was placed in charge of the naft khana or the royal arsenal.>84 

Free from the Portuguese menace, Bahadur turned his attention 
to Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa, who had not only been harbouring 


his younger brother, Chand Khan, the pretender to the throne- of 
Gujarat, but had also ravaged the territories of Rana Ratan Singh of 
Cliitor who, as a friend and an allv, had sought the help of Bahadur. 
Bahadur, therefore, accompanied by Miran Muhammad II of Khan¬ 
desh, pushed on to Mandu and took it by escalade. He caused the 
Khutba to be read in his name on Friday, 12 Sha'ban 937/31 March 
1531, and annexed Malwa to his hereditary kingdom. Mahmud Klialji 
was taken prisoner and sent to Champancr, but he was killed in an 
affray on his way to Gujarat.i®^ 

Bahadur soon realized that his conquest of Malwa would remain 
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incomplete so long as Silhadi, the powerful fief-holdcr of Eaiscm, 
Sarangpur and Bhilsa, continued his semi>independent sway in the 
eastern districts of Malwa. He, therefore, arrested Silhadi while he 
was on a visit to Bahadur’s camp and marched against Raisen, which 
* was defended by Lakshman Singh, bn>ther of Sillindi, while Bhupat, a 
son of Silhadi, fled to Chitor to seek help from Rana Bikramajit, whose 
sister he had married. Bikramajit advanced towards Raisen but with¬ 
drew when Bahadur sent Miran Muhammad II of Khandesh against 
him. Bahadur then delivered a flnal assault on Raisen and carried tlie 
fortress by storm at the end of Ramazan 9*38/ May 1532. The con¬ 
quered territor\' was conferred upon Alain Khan Lodi, who had been 
expelled from Kalpi by Ilumayun and had sought shelter at the court 
of Gujarat.i8<5 

Flushed with his repeated successes, Bahadur d(?cided to punish 
Rana Bikramajit of Chitor for helping Lakshman Singh dunng his 
siege of Raisen. So much had the powTr of Mewar diminished under 
this ‘Commodiis of Rajputana’ that Bahadur could commence his 
operations directly with the siege of Chitor. The powerful artillery of 
Rumi Khan made an extensive breach in the ramparts of the Rajput 
stronghold, which fell on 3 Ramazan 941/8 March 1535; Bahadur 
granted it not to Rumi Khan, to whom he had promised it when the 
siege had begun, but to Biirhamil Mulk Bimbani. This greatly dis¬ 
appointed Rumi Klian, who made up his mind to take revenge by 
playing Bahadur false by ruining his cause, and waited for an 

opportunity. *87 

The opportunity did not take long to come. Bahadur had already 
incurred the displeasure of Hinnayun by giving shelter to the political 
refugees of whom the chief was Muhammad Zaman Mirza, a turbulent 
Tiinurid prince and brother-in-law of Ilumayun, who had escaped 
from the confinement in which he had been placcKl near Bayana. 
Humayun demanded the surrender of the fugitive but Bahadur’s reply, 
couched in insolent language, so offended Humayun that he marched 
to Sarangpur while Bahadur was occupied with the investment of 
Chitor. *88 

Immediately after tlic fall of Chitor Bahadur moved to Maudasor, 
where he \vas confronted by Humayun, who had cut him off from the 
capital of Malwa and threatened his hold on Cujarat. At this critical 
juncture Taj Khan and Sadr Khan urged Bahadur to deliver an attack 
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on the Mughal army while the Gujarati troops were flushed with Hieir 
vietoiy at Chitor. But Rumi Khan advised Bahadur to entrench his 
army and rely on its greater superiority in guns. Tlic voice of the 
Turkish artillery captain prevailed over the counsels of the Gujarati 
cavalry commanders, and Bahadur entrenched himself in a huge araba ^ 
or fortified camp, bristling with artillcr\' which at this time was the 
finest in India.Confronted by the great guns of Gujarat, IIuma}'un 
adopted the tactics, secretly suggested to him by Rumi Khan, of 
cutting off all Baliadur’s supplies and forage-parties. Complete block¬ 
ade and gradual starvation made the position of Bahadur untenable; 
and the treachery of Rumi Klian became at last evident when the 
Turkish captain deserted his master for Iluinaynn, with the result that 
at dead of night on 21 Shavvwal 941/25 April 1535, Bahadur fled 
to Mandu.i^ 

Humayun set out in the pursuit of Bahadur, who finding himself 
hardpressed at Mandu continued his flight to the fort of Champaner. 
Tliough Bahadur liad put the fortress iji a state of defence*, he did not 
feel himself secure in it. lie handed over liis treasures to his trusted 
minister, Asaf Khan, to be taken to Sulaiman, the Magnificent, of 
Turkey. I'hcv consisted of 400 chc‘sts of gold, a.s-hrafis\ gold-bars and 
gold-bricks. With this gorgeous treasure Asaf Khan left the Indian 
shore and wtmt to Jedda. From there Bahadur’s letter of a})peal for 
aid against Ilumax un and the accompanying treasures were sent to 
the great Caliph, who on account of the powerful resistance In' the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean could not afford to be hash 

Before the (Ottoman Caliph could think of any constructi\’e plan, 
IIuma}'un reached Champaner to find that both Bahadur and his 
treasure had gone. Bahadur had escaped to Cambay, where some time 
back he had gathered a fleet of 100 war-ships in order to fight die 
Portuguese-. But he was now afraid that after his departure they might 
fall into the hands of the Mughals.l92 So he burnt them and sailed for 
Din, where he turned to the Portuguese for help. On 25 October 1535, 
a treaty of alliance between Bahadur and Nuno da Cunha was con¬ 
cluded, Under the terms of this treaty the Portuguese agreed to assist 
Bahadur against his enemies by land and sea. In return they received 
jicrmission to erect a fortress at Din and a site was granted for tlie 
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When Humaxim reached Cambay, he found that Bahadttr had 
already left the port fw Diu. Ha\'ing failed in bis immediate object, 
Huma^iiu turned to Champaner, which he took by escalade on 9 Safar 
942/9 August 1533.1^ To commemorate his victor)% Huma^nm caused 
coins to be stnick at Champaner in his name both in silver and 
copper. The conquest of Champaner was followed by that of 
Ahmadabud, which he placed in the charge of his )'Ounger brother, 
Askari, with Hindu Beg as his minister and commander-in-chief. 

After completing the conquest of Gujarat, Hiiinayun pushed on 
towards Diu in pursuit of Bfiliadiir; but he had hardiv reacned Dhan- 
dhuka, when urgent messengtMS from Agia overtook him, licaring the 
alarming news of the revolt of Shcr Klian Sur in the east<?rn provinces 
of his kingdom. Iliimayim was, therefore, constrained to retrace his 
steps from Gujarat, and he proceeded to Agra bx* xx'ay of Biirhanpur 
and Mandii. The emperor had hardly turned his back on the province, 
xvhen a counter-revolution commenced in favour of Bahadur, who S(x>n 
afterwards emerged from his retreat at Diu aiul assumed charge of 
the operations. Ilis army swelled in iiiiinber as he marched till he 
pitched his tents at Sarklicj near Ahmadabad. Hindu Beg advised 
Askari to assume the ensigns of royalty in Gujarat in order to encourage 
his soldiers, but Askaii was dreaming of proclaiming himself em]>erur 
of India. So vvitliout offering a single battle in defence, he pushed on 
towards Agra. Bahadur closely followed the retreating Mughals, an<i 
as he approuelied Champaner, 'J'ardi Beg evacuated the fortress, which 
was reoccupied by Bahadur on 3 Zil Hij 942/24 May 15.36.197 

Immediately after regaining his kingdom, Bahadur received news 
about the arrival of a large Portuguese ih.'et at Diii.i98 As he had 
recovered his kingdom without any substantial help from the Portu¬ 
guese, he regretted the concessions with w'hich in the days of liis 
distress he had purchased their help against Huinax'un. The Portuguese 
lost no time in commencing the c-onstruction of their fort, which was 
completed within five months in March 1.>.36. Further, Bahadur resent¬ 
ed the refusal of the Portuguese to give him permission to erect a 
wall to cut off the fortress from the city of Diu. Bahadur hastenerl 
from Champaner to settle these issues and also to rcc(A'er, if possible, 
the rights he had bartered a\vay.i9f) Oii reaching Gogha he deputed 
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Nur Muhammad Khalil, one of his confidential oflScers, to the P(»‘tu> 
guese governor, with instructions to persuade him by any device to 
pay a visit to the Sultan. The envoy was thrown off his guard under 
the influence of wine, and revealed the secret intentions (ff Ids 
mtmarch. 

Next morning the governor sent the envoy back with the excuse 
that, owing to indisposition, it wasJmpossible for him to wait on the 
Sultan. Bahadur then took four or fiv e of his favourite officers in his 
barge and, contrary to the advice of his counsellors, he went straight 
to the ship of the Portuguese governor, felt his pulse and found that 
the sickness was a mere pretence. He sought to return to the shore at 
once, but the Portuguese attempted to detain him, ostensibly that 
he might inspect the gifts which they had brought for him from Goa, 
but doubtless with a view to obtaining a pledge that he would abandon 
his designs against them and of extorting further concessions from 
him. Banadiir told them to send the gifts to him and hastened to 
leaver but a Portuguese priest placed himself in his way and ordered 
him to stop. The Sultan impatiently drew out his sword and cleft him 
in twain. The Portiigiiese vessels, which were near by, closed in and 
a scuffle ensued. When the Sultan wanted to leap into his own barge, 
the Portuguese drew away the vessel with the result that the Sultan 
fell into the sea. The Portuguese struck him with spears and lances 
till he was drowned. This t<K>k place on 3 Ramazan 943/1$ Februarv 
1537.200 

Bahadur w(is a brave and amliitious ruler who possessed the 
martial valour of his ancestors and surjiasscd his grandfather, Mahmud 
Begarha, in military glory. He was so famed for his rapid movements 
that making Ilghar-i Bahaduri (March of Bahadur) became a proverbial 
saying, applied to anyone who covered a great distance in a short 
time. Besides being brave and hardy, Bahadur was an ambitious prince 
whose mission in life was to widen the frontiers of his empire. Within 
the short period of six years after his coronation, he obtained tlie 
homage of Burhan Nizam Shah of Alimaduagar and All Band of Bidar, 
defeated the Portuguese in a naval action, annexed the kingdom of 
Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa, and then turned his attention to die 
Rajput rulers of Raisen and Chitor. Till the time of his defeat by 
Humayim, his alliance was sought by Muslim as well as Hindu rulers 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, while the discontented princelings of- 
the house of Timur sought his protection. 

Bahadurs campiiigns were not motivated by religious ideas. Born 
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Lakshmibai, the daughter of a Gohcl Rajput, Bahadur had inherited 
die liberal policy of his tolerant father. In pursuance of the policy of 
his forebears, he married the sister of Raja Daharji, the Rajput chiettain 
of Baglana. Moreover, he freely receiv^ Hindus in his service, Nar- 
singh Deo, the nephew of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, and Prithvi 
Raj, the nephew of Rana Sanga, were two of his trusted Rajput 
noblcs.201 He allowed Kanna Singli, the minister of Ratana Singh; to 
repair a temple at Satrunjava.202 All these factors went a long way to 
make Bahadur popular with his subjects. This explains to some extent 
why the raiytjat of Gujarat scut deputations of their ciders to suggest 
to Bahadur to depute some one to collect the revenue that was due to 
him, even when he was in exile at Din after being defeated by 

Ilumai'iin.-OJ 

Besides being tolerant, Bahadur had inherited his father’s love 
for music. lie patronized Manjhu Kalawant, who was supposed to lx? 
unrivalled in his art throughout India. It was the iKJwitehing effect 
of his music that iiltimatel)' succeeded in stopping the ruthless massacre 
ordered by Humayun after the fall of Miuidii. Soon afterwards Baha* 
dur lost his kingdom; but when Manjhu rejoined him, he is reported 
to have remarked, ‘Totlay, I have, so to sav, regained everything I 
had lost.’-<^t This remark pays a brilliant tribute to the musician on 
the one hand, and to Bahadur’s love of music on tlu; other. 

MorcoN'er, Bahadur was generous and munificent. W^ien famine 
stalked the land, he opened Jangan or alms-houses for the poor. Wher¬ 
ever he WiMit, he dispensed his charity and to no one did ht* give less 
than a gold ashrafi. We are told that the small and great of the city 
lived comfortably. He- was so giaieroiis to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their hoimvs and remained near 
him in the hope of sharing his boiinty.2<>'5 

In striking contrast to this gciicrosit)' stands his saiigiiinarv, pas¬ 
sionate, violent and rash disposition. Tins is testified by the- fact that 
at the vci'N' outset of his reign he got murdered all his near relatives, 
excepting his nephew, Mahmud Khan.2<>r) Nazuk Lahar, after the death 
of Sultan Sikandar, was taken to the seraglio of Bahadur, who also 
like his elder brother was greatly attracted by her; hut under the 
influence of wine-, he became displeased with her for sonic trivial 
fault, and in a fit of uncontrollable passion dicw his sword and deft 
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her in twain. Soon afterwards he realized his mistedee, but it was of 
no avail.sn? Moreover, Bahadur was addicted to all sorts of intoxicants. 
It was while in his cups that he dictated his reply to Humayiin, who, 
greatly incensed by the impolite tone of the letter, made up his mind 
to march against Giijarat.208 

In sum, then, Bahadur's character presents an admixture of opposed 
qiutlities. Though brave, warlike, ambitious, kind<hearted, tolerant and 
generous, he at times, nevertheless, became ferocious and violent. 
Occasionally he showed rashness even in dealing with his favourites. 
He was fond of displaying the trappings of royalty, and like many 
eastern potentates, ho loved botli magnificence and power. He was 
lavish in his gifts, and his ge.nerositx' and tolerance won him the 
affection of his people. 

As Bahadur had left no son, Muhammad Zaman Mirza claimed 
the throne of Gujarat on the ground that the queen-mother had adopted 
him as her son and got the Khutha recited in his name in the chief 
mosque of Din by bribing the Portuguese. But the amirs of Gujarat 
fmstrated all his designs,209 and invited Miran Muhammad Shah of 
Khandesh, son of Bahadur’s sister, who had been nominated by the 
late Sultan as his successor. In order to overcome constitutional 
difficulties, tliey decided to read the Khutha in the following form: 
'Miran Muhammad Shall, son of the sister of Baliadur Shah.' Miran 
Muhammad Shah set out from Burhanpur to ascend the throne of 
Gujarat, but died on 13 Ziqad 943/4 May 1537, on his way and was 

buried at Burhanpur.210 

On the death of Miran Muhammad Shah Faniqi an attempt was 
made to raise to the Khandesh throne his young sou, Ahmad, but the 
majority of the amirs supiiorted the cause of Muhammad’s brother, 
Mubarak, who was duly proclaimed king of Khandesh. Scxin afterivards 
a deputation from Gujarat waited on !Nlubarak Shah and demanded 
the surrender of Mahmud Khan, the minor son of Bahadur's brother, 
Latif Khan, who during his uncle’s reign had been platted in the 
enstodx' of Miran Muhammad.2ii But Mubarak Shah, who had hoped 
to receive the summons to the throne of Gujarat for himself, delayed 
in handing over Mahmud. But when the Gujarati amirs assembled their 
forces and assumed a threatening posture, Mubarak delivered Mahmud 
to the amirs, who carried him off to Gujarat and enthroned him as 
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Nasiruddin Abul Fath Mahmud Shah 

It was in Mubarak Shah s reign that Khandesh came under Mughal 
suzerainty. Frightened by die march of Akbar to Mandu in 972/1564, 
Miran Mubarak Shah sent his daughter for the haram ctf Akbar and 
aweed to recite the Khutba in die name of the Mughal emperor.2i3 
This made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of I^andesh 
had long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to 
the suzerainty of Gujarat; and though it appears that the feeble 
Mahmud Shah II had not ventured to assert his suzerainty, they now 
merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujarat for allegiance to 
Akbar, who allowed them to rule over Khandesh under his suzerainty 
till it was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1009/1601. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Gujarat had fallen into great confusion. 
Taking advantage of the boyhood of Mahmud, the powerful 
nobles usurped me control of the whole government and Kept the 
Sultan under surveillance till about 956/1545, when with the help 
of Saiyyid Mubarak Bukhari and other loyal amirs, he tried to assert 
his position as a king and shifted his capital to Mahmudabad, whence 
he governed with some authority.214 Humayun, after his return from 
exile, sought Mahmud’s help in annihilating the Afghans on the 
Indian soil. In response to this rccjuest, Malimud was planning to 
march towards Mandu, when he was assassinated on the night of 
12 Rabi I 961/15 February 1554.215 Xlie assassination of Mahmud 
was followed by chronic anarchy and disorder. The ambitious amirs 
became independent in their fiefs and quarrelled among themselves, 
while puppet princelings, like Mahmud III, Ahmad III and 
Muzaffar III, were propped up on thc! throne of Gujarat by one 
faction or another. Taking advantage of this situation, Akbar, at the 
invitation of Itmad Khnii, the powerful minister of Muzaffar III, 
marched to Gujarat in 980/1573 and with little difficulty annexed 
this maritime province and coveted emporium of commerce to the 
Mughal empire. 
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1. THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM OF MALWA 

D I L A W A R K n A K C 11 U R I 

The collapse of 'HIe Tlt.hluq empire in the wake of the invasion 
of Timur ushered in a period of disintegration in northern India. 
The governors of the erstwhile provinces, who had been professing 
fealty to the Tughluqs, threw off their allegiance to the last Tughluc| 
monarch and became independent rulers in their respecti\'c domains. 
It was in this general scramble that Dilawar Khan Ghuri, who had 
been given the governorship of Malwa by Sultan Nasiruddin Muham¬ 
mad bin Firuz Shah in 793/1390-91, assumed independence in the 
year 804/1401-2.1 He took the title of Amid Shah Da*iid,2 assumed 
royal prerogatives, like the white canopx' and the scarlet pavilion, and 
caused the Khiitha to be recited in his name, lie thus laid the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa. 

Tlie territory of Malwa constitutes a triangular plateau with die 
Vindh}'a mountains as jts base. The area is almost uniform in height, 
about two tlicHisand feet alxivc the sea level, anti has a climato whidi 
is Iroth pleasant and invigorating. The soil is fertile and mostly 
consists of loose rich black loam. The rivers of Malwa have their 
origin in the table-land and flow northwards, except the Narbada, 
which originates in the Maikal range and runs from east to west 
along the southern fringe of the Malwa teiTitorv. Thus nature has 
provided Malwa with an ideal setting, suitable for the peaceful pur¬ 
suits of life and material prosperit}’ as well as ample natural l)eauty 
for inspiring cultural development. 

The ancestry of Dilawar Khan Ghuri is olwcure, but it is recorded 
that his grandfather had migrated from Ghur. Dilawar Khan's personal 
name was Husain and the title of Dilawar Klian was conferred on 
him by Firuz Shah Tughluq. Before attracting the attention of Finiz 

1 Day, Mediecal Midwa, 13-14. 
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Shah, he seems to have b^n w(u*kmg as a customs olHcer in Malwa.^ 

On being appointed governor of MaKva, Dilawar Khan took up his 
residence at Dhar, which was in lliose da\'S the headquarters ol the 
province. From Dharhe gradually extended his sway <ner the country¬ 
side and restored order in the whole territory. During the periocl of 
disorder in Delhi, following the death of Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad 
(20 January 1394) and the victory of Timur over Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (18 Deceinl»er 139Sj, Dilawar Khan kept himself assidiunislv 
busy in consolidating his own hold ovtr MaKva. Realizing the im- 
portanc'e- of forts for the defence of the coiintr\', he started the forti¬ 
fications of Mandu and frecpieutK stayed there overnight. 

Dilawar Khan’s position in Malw'a as an independent ruler was 
not strong enough when he heard of the arrival of the fugitive Delhi 
Sultan, Nasiruddin Mahmud, on the borders of his provinccf. So as a 
matter of political policy, he at once ac'cortled the Sultan a warm 
reception and escorted him to Dhar. He offered all his wealth in 
.«pecies and jewels to Sultan Mahmud along with repeated protesta¬ 
tions of his own loyalty and fidelity. Sultan Mahmud was pleased 
with Dilawar Khan’s behaviour and stayed in Dhar up to 804/1401-2, 
when at the invitation of his nobles lie left for Delhi. Still, during 
the period of Sultan Mahmud’s sojourn at Dhar, Dilawar Khan’s son, 
Alp Khan, remained at Mandu and completed the fortifications of 
that place. 

It was only after the departure of Sultan Mahmud that Dilawar 
Khan assumed royal prerogatives and proclaimed himself an inde- 
]>endent niler. He then divided his kingdom into iqtoM to be governed 
by his officers. With his base at Dhar, he acquired the territory of 
Nimar, where he encouraged the Rajputs to settle. The districts of 
Saugar and Damoh, which once formtAl a part of the Delhi sultanat, 
came under his control. He also established his suzerainty over 
Chanderi. By his policy of toleration towards the Rajputs and 
Hindus living in Malwa, Dilawar Khan established a very hcdjpg^fl 
tradition in the independent kingdom that he founded. As a sagacsl^;^; 
statesman he also strengthened his position by matrimonial allian^'iii^ 
He married his sister to Ali Sher Khalji, thus securing the allitmcc 
of a strong group of nobles. To win Khandesh to his side, he married 
his daughter to the son of Malik Raja Faruqi, and took his dau^ter 
as a bride for liis son, Alp Khan. This alliance strengthened the sout|i- 
eastera frontier of Malwa. He also maintained good relations witM 
the governor of Kalpi and rendered valuable assistance to him agaii|p 
the Chauhans of Etawah. By his tactful friendshtp with Muzafflt 
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Shah of Gujarat, he successfully prevented the latter from invading 
Malwa. He was unable to accomplish any more as his death in 809/ 
l^K)6-7 came too soon. Nevertheless, he had succeeded in creating an 
independent kingdom. 

HUSHANG SHAH 

On the death of Dilawar Khan, his son, Alp Khan, ascended the 
throne of Malwa in 809/1406 with the title of lliishang Shah. But 
before Hushang Shah could establish his pcjwer on a firm basis, he 
had to face the invasion of Sultan Muzafiar Shah Gujarati in 1407. 
Tliough Hushang Shall boldly stood against the Gujarati Sultan, ho 
was defeated and ininrisoiied. Muzafiar Shah annexed Malwa to 
Gujarat and appointed his brother, Nusrat Khan, as governor of 
Malwa. He then returned to Gujarat, taking Hushang as a captive 
with him.4 

Nusrat Khan, however, failed to understand the situation in Malwa; 
and on account of his mlhlessness lie created extreme discontent in 
places like Dhar, Ujjain, etc. Taking advantage of this discontent, the 
nobles of Malwa collected their scattered soldiers and attacked Nusrat 
Khan, who was unable to make a stand and fled to Gujarat. Thus by 
the end of 1408 the Gujarat occupation of Nfalwa had come to an end; 
and the Malwa nobles, being afraid of Muzafiar Shah’s vengeance, 
retired to the fort of Mandii and prepared to defend it under Musa 
Khan, a cousin of Hushang. 

The news of Nusrat Khan’s expulsion from Malwa greath' dis¬ 
turbed Muzafiar Shah. His first desire was to attack Malwa and inflict 
a severe punishment on the people by bringing about the destruction 
of their country; on second thoughts, however, he realized the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping the country under subjection. His courtiers advised 
him to set Hushang Shah free, for he alone, in their view, was cap¬ 
able of maintaining peace in Malwa. While Muzafiar Shah was still 
deliberating on his course of action, he received a petition from 
Hushang Shah urging his release and promising to recover Malwa for 
‘ tlic Gujarat Sultan. Hushang Shah’s cause was also advocated by 
Prince Ahmad Khan. Muzafiar Shah finalh’ agreed to set Hushang 
Shah free and, after taking some engagements on oath from him, he 
deputed Prince Ahmad Khan to ac-company Hushang Shah to Malwa, 
to recover the country and hand it over to him. But if by this act 
Muzafiar Shah thought he was laying Hushang under an obligation, 
he was doomed to disappointment, for Hushang Shah, on his part, 

4 Mahnmd Shahi, (Botl. Ms.) ff. .“ilh, .32a; A/irVrt-i Sikandart, 26; Ferishta, 
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<j6nsiderc<l it only an act of expedienc\% and he never forgot the 
ignominy and disgrace that he hud suifered at tlie hands of the 
Gujaratis. He remained hostile to Gujarat all his life.5 

Prince Ahmad Khan ac'companicd Hushang Shah up to Dhar and, 
after occupying that place and some neighbouring districts, handed 
them over to Hushang, while he returned to Gujarat. After the return 
of Prince Alimad Khan, Hushang Shah stayed for some time at Dhar 
and negotiated with Musa Khan, who was holding the fort of Mandu, 
for an amicable settlement. But finding Musa Khan unwilling to 
recognize him as Sultan, he besieged tlie fort of Mandu and also won 
over to his side a number of nobles, aiiKjiigst whom Malik Mughis 
and Malik Ichha were most prominent. This precipitated desertions 
within the fort and Musa Khan, losing both courage and hope, fled 
away while Hushang wcupied it. Hushang Shah then made Mandu 
(also called Shadiabad) his capital and distributed offices among his 
supporters. Malik Maghis was made his naih and wazir.f* 

For Hushang Shah matters did not immediately alter with his re¬ 
occupation of Mandu. The people had to be assured of a stable 
government with an administrative policy that would not discrimi¬ 
nate among his subjects. The Gujarati invasion within a year of his 
accession had made him conscious of foreign menace, and he also 
apprehended danger from other neighbouring kings—the Bahmanis, 
the Sharqis and tlie Rajputs of Mewar. For one full decade he remain¬ 
ed engaged in a war with Gujarat, partly to avenge the past disgrace 
and partly because of the hostile polic\’ of Sidtan Ahmad Shah Guja¬ 
rati. Though he never won any battle against Ahmad Shah during 
the course of this war, he maintained the integrity of the territory of 
Malwa and .succeeded in strengthening its frontier with Gujarat. 
Wliile bu.sy with Gujarat, he realized that for the defence of the 
kingdom two things were essential; firathj^ an increase in the mate¬ 
rial resources of the kingdom, secondly, the establishment of his 
authority over those regions which lav on the borders of Malwa. He 
devoted his whole life towards the achievement of these two objects. 

Among the adjoining territories, he first turned towards IGierla. 
Tlie region of Klierla, situated in the southern part of Gondwana, was 
a regular source of elephant supply. Besides this, Narsingh Rai, the 
ruler of Kherla, had accepted Balimani suzerainty in 802/1399-1400. 
To Sultan Hushang Shah the existence of a chief, owing allegiance to 
a kingdom which claimed to have once e.xercised suzerainty over 
Malw'a, was highly objectionable. The subjugation of Kherla, there- 
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fore, was a matter of political nccessitv for him. Husliang Shah attack- 
cd Kherla in 823/1420 and defeat^ the Rai, who accepted the 
suzerainty of tlie Malwa Sultan and gave him eighty-four elephants 
and much gold as indemnity and tribute.7 Tliis was the first victory of 
fliishung Shah; while the acquisition of elephants added strength to 
lii.s army, the tribute replenished his treasury, which had been 
<lcplcled on account of his wars with Gujarat. 

In 824/1421 llushang Shah went to Jajnagar in the disguise of a 
merchant, and in a suiprise attack captured Bhaniidcva IV, the ruler 
of that kingdom. He, however, released Bhaniidcva IV after taking 
a ransom ot seventy-five elephants. On his return, while he was near 
Kherla, he received information that Ahmad Shah had besieged 
Mandu. He at once decided to use Kherla as a secoiul shelter on 
which to fall back in case of emergenew To achieve this, he induced 
Rai Narsingh to come out and join him; he then put thf^ Rai in close 
confinement and garrisoned the fort with his own men. But after the 
departure of Ahmad Shah from Malwa, llushang Shah restored 
Kherla to Rai Narsingh, who remained loyal to llushang Shah for 
about eight years and also assisted him in the conquest of Gagraiin. 

Gagraun, situated in the heart of Khichivvara, w'as a stronghold of 
ihe Khichi Chauhans, and served as a vantage-j^oint for establishing 
authoritv both in Ilarauti and Kliicliiwara. Hushaiig Shah, who was 
con.solidating the kingdom of Malwa, could not remain indifferent to 
such a strategically located strong fort. He started for its conquest in 
820/1423 with a large army c'onsisting of the contingents of Rai 
Narsingh of Kherla, Lakhan Rao of Matangpuri, some chiefs of 
Bundi, Maldco Chauhan and Samar Singh, besides his own force, 
which included the contingents of his officers. The siege of the fort 
lasted from 13 September to 27 September 1423. Achaldas Khichi, 
the ruler of Gagraun, tried to defend the fort and even .sought help 
from Rana Mokul of Mewar by sending his son, Palhan Singh, to the 
court of the Rana, but timely help failed to arrive and Achaldas fell 
fighting after the jaiihar-nU’ had been performed in the traditional 
Rajput manner.^ 

After the occupation of iht^ fort, llushang Shah placed it under 
his own officers while he himself pushed further north with the inten¬ 
tion of conquering Gwalior. But he could only succeed in causing 
.some datnagi' to the countryside, because the timely arrival of Saiyyid 
Mubarak Shah, nho claimed suzerainty over Gwalior, prevented him 
from achieving any .sueccss. The Delhi and the Malwa armies 
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remained encamped near cadi other for a few days, hut ultimately 
peace was conduded on tlie basis that Ilushang Shah diould give up 
his plans for the coucpiest of Gwalior, llusluing Shah realizes! the 
difficulty of conquering Gwalior and returned his own countrj’, 
rcadiing his capital by the beginning of S27/142*3.^ 

Ilushang Shah had to turn towards Kherla again, Ix^cause Rai 
Narsingh had transferred his allegiance to Ahmad Shah Bahmaiii in 
829/1425-26. When punitive expeditions failed, Ilushang Shah pt'r- 
sonallv marched out in 832/1428-29 to subdue Khoria. Rai Narsingh, 
being alarmed, turne<l for lu-lp to Ahmad Shah Bahmaiii, who 
ordered Abdul Qadir, the governtir of Berar, to collect his levies and 
march to the aid of the Rai, while he personall\- marcht^d to EUchpur, 
from where he moved further towards Kherla. But Ilushang Shah 
reached Kherla with a force of 30,(KK) earlier than Ahmad Shah 
Balimani. Rai Narsingli, thus hard-pressed, came o\('r to Ilushaiig's 
side and again iicccpted his su/erainty. Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmaiii, 
finding that Ilushang Shah had forcstallcxl him in Kherla and realiz¬ 
ing the difficulty of his position, hastily r<‘tired to his own territoiy. 
Ahmad Shah’s movement embtddcncd Ilushang Shah, who at once 
marched against the Bahmanis. But in the battle that followed he 
was completch* routed and had to Ix^at a precipitate; retreat. Some of 
his elephants as well as his haimn fell into the hands of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani, and the rear of his army was attacked and plundered by 
Rai Narsingh. 

This unexpected behaviour of thci Rai thoroughly exposed his 
undependable character, and Ilushang Shall d(vcided to wait for a 
proper opportunity for punishing him. Ahmad Sluih Bahmani, on his 
part, sent back Ilushang Shahs hamin with honour and costly pre¬ 
sents, but Ilushang Shah could neither forget this defeat nor the 
treachery of Rai Narsingh. In 837/1433-34 when Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani was engaged against Alimad Shah Gujarati. Ilushang Shah 
suddenly attacked iGierla, slew Rai Narsingh in battle and (K’cupied 
the fort and its dependent tcrrit(»‘ies. Ahmad Shah Balimani imme¬ 
diate!}’ marched into Berar and was on the jioint of attacking 
Ilushang Shah, when Nasir Klian Faruqi of Kliande.sh intervened and 
induced bodi sultans to come to an amicable settlement. After some 
negotiations a treaty was concluded according to which Kherla and 
its dependencies were allowed to remain in llushang’s hands while 
Berar was declared a Bahmani territoiy'.to 

The small kingdom of Kalpi had grown out of the shiq of Firuz- 
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pur, which had been placed under Malikzada Fimz by Firuz Shah 
Tughluq. His son, Malikzada Mahmud, was drivcm out of Firuzpur by 
Rai Sumer of Etawah and had moved to Kalpi, which was granted to 
him by Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad bin Firuz Shah. Mahkzada 
Mahmud had gradually consolidated his position in Kalpi, and after 
the return of Timur he had assumed the insignia of royalty, which the 
last Tughluq ruler had no alternative but to concede. But before 
Kalpi could be properly consolidated, the kingdoms of Malwa and 
Jaunpur had grown quite powerful. Thus the small kingdom of Kalpi, 
situated between Delhi, Jaunpur and Malwa, l^ecome a buffer state 
between them. 

Dilawar Khan had established friendly relations with Kalpi by 
rendering timely military assistance to Malikzada Mahmud against 
Rai Sumer. Malikzada Mahmud (Mahmud Shah) was succeeded by 
his son, Ikhtiyaruddin Qadir Shah. While Ilushang Shall was engaged 
in Malwa, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi invaded Kalpi in 815/1413 and forced 
Qadir Shah to accept the suzerainty of Jaunpur. But after the de¬ 
parture of Ibrahim Shah, Qadir Shah again asserted his independence 
and also started searching for allies. Hushang Shah, who was looking 
for friends, gave his sister in marriage to Qadir Shah. Hushang Shah, 
however, was interested in maintaining Kalpi as a friendly state and 
not as a part of his kingdom. Qadir Shah died sometime in 
834/1430-31 and after his death Kalpi was engulfed in troubles. The 
nobles raised Jalal Khan, the second son of Qadir Shah and nephew 
of Hushang, to the imisnacl^^ of Kalpi in preference to Nasir Khan, 
the eldest son of Qadir Shah. Nasir Khan left for Jaunpur, where he 
was welcomed by Ibrahim Shah, who bestowed the title of Khan-i 
Jahan on him and used him as a tool against Kalpi. Jalal Khan failed 
miserably as a ruler in Kalpi and was driven out by the nobles. About 
837/1433-34 Hushang Shall invaded Kalpi to restore Jalal Klian, but 
just then Ibrahim Shall had also marched towards Kalpi to place 
Nasir Khan-i Jahan on the Kalpi masnad. A war between the two 
rulers was almost in sight, but Ibrahim Shall had to leave for his own 
kingdom, which was threatened by an invasion of Saivyid Mubarak 
Shan of Delhi. Hushang Shah restored Jalal Khan to the masnad of 
Kalpi, but he also allowed Nasir Klian-i Jahan to remain undisturbed 
in me qasba of Shahupur.i^ 

Having settled the affairs of Kalpi, Hushang Shah returned to 
Mandu, but after a short rest he again marched out to chastize the 

11 Masnad vras a large pillow before which hi^ ofEcers used to sit. Here it is 
used to indicate something not equal in digmt>' to a royal throne. 

12 ToHHi-i Muhammi^ (BrlU^ Mus^un), S. 457 a-b. 
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turbulent chiefs of the east, who had taken shelter in th(? island of 
lake Bhojtal. He cut the dam of tlie lake so (liat its water flowed 
away, and after chastizing the chiefs, he returned to his capital. Then 
after a short stay, he went out on a hunting excursion and was sudden¬ 
ly taken ill. While on his way back he breathed his last on 8 Zil Hij 
838/5 July 14.35.13 

Sultan Hushang Shah was a wise ruler. Finding Malik AfughiS to 
be an officer of great insight, he had appointed him his wazir and 
entrusted the capital to his care during his recurring absences. For 
proper administrative control, he divided the kingdom into divisions 
with headquarters at Sarangpur, Ujjain, Chanderi and Bhilsa, while 
he kept Mandu, Na'Icha and Dhar under his direct control. At all 
important frontier outposts he appointed his most trusted and experi¬ 
enced officers. To guard the south-eastern frontier he founded the city 
of Hushangabad on the Narbada. 

To increase the glorv'' of his kingdom he extended his patronage 
to scholars and established a madrasa at Mandu for the promotion of 
leai'ning. His patronage attracted Muslim iilama (scholars) and shaikhs 
(mystics) to Malwa. Within the first decade of his rule. Shaikh 
Makhdum Qazi Burhanuddin came to Mandu and Hushang Shah 
honoured him by becoming his disciple (murid). Shaikh Burhanuddin 
was a great scholar and mvstic {tvaii}. His presence enhanced the 
prestige of Malwa, and siijis like Saiyvid Najmiiddin Ghausud Dahr, 
Shaikli Yusuf Buddha and Hazarat Shaikhul Islam, a khalifa of Shah 
Raju Qattal, came to Malwa and settled there. 

Hushang Shah adopted a policy of perfect religious tr)leration aiid 
encouraged Rajputs to come into his kingdom and settle in Nimar. He 
welcomed Chunda and Ajja, the two elder brothers of Raiia Mokiil, 
and granted them jagirs in Malwa. The Lalitpur inscription of the 
year v.s. 1481 /a.d. 1424 clearly indicates that Hushang Shah had 
imposed no restrictions on the construction of temples by the Hindus. 
Malwa had a large Hindu population and the policy of religions tole¬ 
ration adopted by Hushang Shah did not disturb its normal life. To 
encourage the trade and commerce, of the kingdom, Hushang Shah 
extended his patronage to the Jains, who constituted the chief com¬ 
mercial class during this period and were also the chief bankers. He 
appointed Nardeva Soni, a successful Jain merchant, as his hhandarika 
(treasurer) and included him in the royal council. Mandan, a Jain 
banker, recieved honours from Hushang Shah in return for the financial 
assistance given by him. 

Hushang left behind him seven sons, of whom Ghazni Khan, 

13 Day, Medieval Malwa, 60 and f jd. 6. 
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Ahmad Khan, Umar Khan and Abu Ishaq were from one wife, and 
Usman Khan, Path Khan and Haibat Khan were from another. These 
l>rothcrs formed two grcmps and the relations between the two groups 
were not cordial. Ilushang Shall nominated Ghazni Khan, his eldest 
son, as his successor. This was disliked by Usman Khan and his group. 
The rebellious attitude of Usman Khan, Path Khan and Haibat Kiiaii 
so deeply offended Hushung that he imprisoned them and refused to 
release them in spite of the appeals of his nobles. Consequently when 
he died, these three brothers wore in confinement in the fort frf Mandu. 
An attempt on tlie part of the nobles to set aside Ghazni Kiian after 
the death of Hnshang Shah failed on account of the alertness and the 
initiative of Mahinua Khan, son of Mugliis, who supported the cause 
of Ghazni Khan. 


M r II A M M A U S li A If C; 11 U It 1 


Ghazni Khan ascended the throne of Malwa with the support (}f 
Mahmud Khan and assumed the title of Miihaininad Shah Ghuri. He 
was absolutely incompetent and depended entirely on Mahmud Khan, 
with the result that a large; .section of the amirs became dissatisfied 
with him and also jealous of Mahmud Khan. His reign of nine months 
was uneventful in the history of Malwa, except for the fact that he 
tarni.shcd his hands with the blood of his sttp-bi*others, thereby 
e xposing his cruel nature; also .some uprisings took place in Kliichiwara. 


The domination of Mahmud Klian in the administrative affairs of 
the kingdom led some nobles, who were hostile to him, to put into 
the Sultans mind the su.spicion that Mahmud Khan wanted to usurp 
the throne by removing him. Sultan Muhammad conspired witli the 
instigators to have Mmimud Khun assassinated. But the conspiracy 
leaked out and its only result was greater caution on the part of 
Mahmud. Khan. Molimud Khan, in his turn, instigated one of the 
inmates of the haram to administer poison to the Sultan and this 
resulted in his death in Shawwal 8o9/April-May 1436.1* After the 
death of Muhammad Ghuri some nobles tried to place Prince Masud 
Klian, son of Sultan Muhammad Ghuri, on the throne, but Malimud 
Khan outmamxMivred them. He attacked the nobles, who had with 
them Prince Masud Klian as well as Princt; Umar Klian, .son of 
Hu.shang Shah. The nobles were defeated; Umar Klian escaped out 
of the fort, but Masud Klian sought sanctuary with Shaikliul Islam 
Shaikh Chain Laddah. After this sucx^tess, Mahmud Khan allowed 
Masud Khan to leave Malwa and he went to the court of Sultan 
Alimad Sh;ili Gujarati, Having brought the situation under control, 


14 Maaalhl Mahmud Shahh f. 57a. 
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Mahmud Kliaii sent a message to his father, Malik Mughts, who had 
been all this time engagetl in the subjugation of the Khichiwara 
uprising, informing him about the situation in the capital and inviting 
him to ascend the throne of Malwa. Malik Miighis, howc^’er, declined 
the offer and advised his son to asc(Mid the throne. 

The failure of the nobles to set up Masud Khan as ruler of Malwa 
ended the Ghuri rule and brought the Khaijis to the throne. The 
families of Malik Mughis Khaiji and ITiishang Shall Ghuri were 
closeh- relateil to each other by inter-marriages. The mother of Malik 
Mughis was Dilawar Khan Gluiri’s sister, and two daughters of Malik 
Mughis were married to Ghazni Khan and Usman Khan, the two 
sons of Hushang Shah. This blcMid-relationship and the close associa¬ 
tion of Malik Mughis and his son, Mahmud Khan, with the goveni- 
ment of Ilushnng Shah and Muhammad Shah made the transition 
easy. For the people of Malwa there w'as hartlly any noticeable 
change either in the policy or in the w'oi-king of the goi ernnKHit; and 
such opposition, as there w'as, came from tlu* nobles, w'ho were 
interested in taking the ruins of administration in their oivn hands 
and not for sustaining the Ghuri dynasty. 


M A Xi M U D K il A L J 1 T 

The advice of Malik Mughis settlctl tlie question of accession and 
Mahmud Khaiji ascended the thron<‘ of Mahva on Monday. 29 Shaw- 
w’al 839/16 May 1436, at the lunar age of thirty-three.lie was born 
on 28 Shaww'ai 806/8 May 1404, aiul had betrn brought up muk'r 
the ciu'e of his father, llis intelligenco and ability hatl attracted the 
attention of Hushang Shah, who had raised him to the status of a 
Klian when he w'^as only sixteen, and had iilways kept him by his side 
in his expeditions. He was so captiA'at(<l by Nfahnuurs ability that he 
had often cxprc.ssed the w'ish that Mahmud had been his son.H 
Mulimud’s first act after his coronation was to di.stributc offices among 
his supporters. Thus Mushirul Mulk was gix^en the title of Nizamul 
Mulk and appointtxl wazir; Malik Barkhurdar w’as givc^n lh<* title of 
Taj Khan and appointed ariz-i mumuUk. He gave a high position to 
his father but without any office, for the simph; reason that an oflit'C 
would have reduced him to the position of a suliordinalo. He con¬ 
ferred on him the title of Azam Humav^un and added to his para¬ 
phernalia sudi royal dignities as the white umbrella, the white quiver, 
and household equipage with staffs of gold and silver. He also ordered 


15 Ibid., f. 57b. 

16 Ibid., f. ■376b; Day, Medieval Mtilwa, note 1. 

17 Feridita, II, 471.' 





that at the mounting and dismounting of Azam Humayun all at^en* 
dauts should loutlly proiiounce, BismiUahir liahmanir liahim, which 
was the exclusive privilege of SiiltansA** Thus Mahmud started his 
rule under the direction and guidance of his father. Azam Huma^mn 
proved a great blessing to Mahmud, and with his mature judgement, 
timely action and tact he prevented many situations from taking an 
ugly turn. 

The outwitted nobles of Muhammad Ghuri, however, were not 
prepared to accept the accession of Mahmud Khalji without resis¬ 
tance. Being afraid of open hostility, they hatched up a conspiracy 
to assassinate him. Their plan was to enter the royal palace by scal¬ 
ing over the walls of the adjacent mosque. But Mahmud was always 
on the alert, and he attacked them while they were still scaling the 
walls. All of them, however, managed to t/scape with the exception 
of one injured person, who fell a captive into Mahmud’s hands and 
gave the names of all the rest.l^ After proper investigations a num- 
ber of them were executed, but Azam Humayun interceded on 
behalf of the rest and advised iVIahmud to adopt a policy of appease¬ 
ment by granting them jagirs In difl'erent parts of tlic kingdom. 
Acting upon this advice, Mahmud granted Islamabad to Prince 
Ahmad Khan, son of Ilushang Shah, Bhilsa to Qawam Khan, 
Hoshangabad to Malik Ichha and Chanderi to Nusrat Khan, the (iriz 
of the old regime. 

This policy of appeasement, however, did not succeed; the reci¬ 
pients of the jagirs raised the standards of rebellion immediately 
after reaching the places assigned to them. Their plan seems to have 
been to paralyse the Sultan by simultaneous uprisings in different 
parts of the kingdom. Prince Ahmad Khan was the first to raise the 
standard of rebellion and the rebellions of Qawam Khan, Malik 
Ichha and Niisrat Khan followed. Sultan Mahmud sent Taj Khan 
immediately on receiving the news of Ahmad Khan’s revolt, but find¬ 
ing the situation more complicated, he asked Azam Humayun to 
proceed against them. 

Azam Humayun first of all tried to persuade Prince Ahmad Khan 
to give up hostility and submit to the established order, but finding 
him adamant, he solved the problem by instigating one of his cup¬ 
bearers to poison him. After the death of Ahmad Khan, he occupied 
Islamabad and placed it under one of his own officers. He then 
proceeded towards Ilushangabad. The news of his arrival unnerved 
Malik Ichha, who fled towards Gondwana, where he was attacked 

18 Ma’asir-i Mdimud Shahi, f. 6;^; Tabaqotd Akbari, III, 312. 

.19 Mahmud Shtdd, f. 68a. 
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and killed by the Gonds. Azam Humayun thus got possession 
Hushangabad without any trouble. After making new adminisU'ative 
arrangements for the place, he proceeded to Chanderi. Here he con¬ 
ducted an enquiry and as the guilt of Nusrat Khan was proved, he 
removed him and plac'ed Chanderi under Malikul Umara llaji 
Kamal. From Chanderi Azam Huma) iiu marched towards Bhi]i.sa: 
Qawam Klian offered a feeble resistance, but he was defeated and 
killed and Dhilsa was oc'cupied. Azam Ilumayiin made fresh appoint¬ 
ments here also. Thus by Rajab 841/Januarv 1438, Azam Iluniavun, 
after completely crushing the disturbances created by the refratWv 
nobles of the old regime, could start for Mandu from Bhilsa. In 
suppressing these rcl)ellions he had shown rare ability and tact; bv 
exposing the guilt of the rebels he had proved to the peojde that 
they were a disturbing element, whose punishment was justified. 

Wliile Azam Humayun was subjugating the rebels, Ahmad Shall 
Gujarati took up the cause of Masiid Khan, and keeping him in the 
advance-guard, marched on Malwa. When Azam Humavun was on 
his way to Mandu from Bhilsa in Rajab 841 (January 1438), he 
received information of this invasion. Instead of attacking the invad¬ 
ing army, he hurried to Mandu, which was besieged by Ahmad 
Shah soon after his arrival.20 Finding the situation critical and being 
desirous of keeping the jieople inside the fort satisfied, Sultan 
Mahmud opened the state-granaries for the supph' of grain and also 
e.stablished free kitchens for the supply of cooked and uncooked food 
to the poor. It seems that Malwa was facing a t‘rop failure that year, 
because vve arc informed that Ahmad Shah, who occ«i})ied the open 
country, found it difficult to jirocure grain, and that grain was dearer 
in his camp than inside the fort. 

As the siege of Mandu continued, treachery, which was a com¬ 
mon feature of the age, affected both camps and neutralized the 
efforts of the rival sultans to gain a decisixe victory. A numlicr of 
Gujarati nobles, who were displeased with the policy of Ahmad Shall 
aiid hoped to get more from Miihmiid Klialji, left the Gujarati camp 
and came to Mandu, where they were welcomed by the .Sultan. The 
arrival of these nobles considerably improved the position of 
Mahmud Khalji, who after getting the necessary information from 
them, decided to make a night-attack. But information of the pro¬ 
posed night-attack was secretly conveyed to the Gujarati Sultan by 
<^isar J^an, the dawatdar of late Hushang Shah. Consequently the 
ni^t-attack of Mahmud found the Gujarati armv ready to receive 
him, and after a severe fighting during the night he had to return in 

20 Ibid., f. 74b. 
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the morning, sorely disappointed in his venture. 

During the continuance of the siege Umar Khan, who had gone 
to the countr)' of the Rana of Chitor, appeared in Malwa with a 
small force. He came to Chandi^ri and with the hedp of the people 
defeated and killed Malikul Umara llaji Kamal, who had been 
posted there by Azam Humayun. The revolt of Chanderi, with Umar 
Khan as its leader, naturally complicated the situation. Sultan 
Mahmud also received information that Ahmad Shall had ordered 
Prince Muhammad Khan Gujarati to march to the aid of Umar Khan 
with a force of five thousand horse and thirty elephants. To avoid 
this combination of Umar Khan with Prince Muhammad Khan, 
Sultan Mahmud at once came out of the fort of Mandu Iw a southern 
gate and marched towards Sarangpur. The advance-contingents of 
tile Malwa anny, led bv Taj Khan and Mansur Khan, captured the 
Kambal outpost of Sarangpur on their Rrst attack; and Malik Haji 
Ali, the Gujarati officer, fled straight to the c'oiirt of Ahmad Shah at 
Ujjain and informed him of this fact. Ahmad Shah immediateh' 
recalled Prince Muhammad Khan from Sarangpur and thus the plan 
of joining forces with Umar Khan fell through.21 

Sultan Mahmud moved to Sarangpur and pardoned Malik Ishaq, 
the uimfia of the place, who had been rendering assistance to Prince 
Muhammad Gujarati. He then marched straight towards Bhilsa, 
from where Umar Khan was advancing towards Sarangpur. Umar 
Klian was defeated and killed, and Sultan Mahmud ga\'c orders for 
circulating his head among the soldiers of Chanderi. Overwhelmed 
by the news of the sad end of Umar Khan, the Chanderi officers sub¬ 
mitted at first, but during the night they retired to Chanderi, where 
they set up Malik Sulaiman, son of Shcrul Mulk Ghiiri, tlie naib of 
Umar Khan, as their leader and proclaimed him Sultan with the 
title of Shihabuddin. Sultan Mahmud, however, left the Chanderi 
affair in abeyance and turned towards Sarangpur. But before his 
arrival Ahmad Shah had started for Gujarat, as plague was raging 
in his camp and the mortalitv w'as very heavy. Shihab Hakim, the 
court historian of Malwa, considered this pestilence to be tlie punish¬ 
ment of God for the destruction and ravages caused by Ahmad Shah 
in Malwa.22 

The departure of Ahmad Shah was a great relief to Sultan 
Mahmud, who immediately returned to Mandu to reequip his army. 
After seventeen da\'s, when his army was ready, he march^ 
against Chanderi for its final subjugation. Chanderi ofi^ered a tough 

21 Day, Medieral Mahca. 104. 

22 ibid., 106, note 4. 
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resistance, and heavy rains hindered the progress of the siege. But 
after the siege had lasted for al)out four months, Sultan Mahmud 
succeeded in capturing the foil;. He then put Afuzaffar Ibrahim 
Xfalikus Sharq in charge of the fort and territory of Chanderi.23 

After completing the administrative arrangements of Chandcri, 
Sultan Mahmud intended to return to Mandu. But just then he 
received a petition from Bahar Khan, the maqta of Shalir-i Nau, 
appealing for his help against Diingar Sen of Gwalior, who was then 
besieging Shahr-i Nau. Sultan Mahmud knew that his arm\' was in 
no condition to fight Dungar Sen; yet he was not willing to forego 
the opportunity of rendering assjshince to Bahar Khan and making 
him a feudatory of Malwa. So instead of moving towards Shahr-i 
Nau, he marched on Gwalior and threatened the capital of Dungar 
Sen. Dungar Sen, finding that his capital was in danger, raised the 
siege of Shar-i Nau and returned to Gwalior. As the real aim of 
Sultan Mahmud was to divert Dungar Sen from Shahr-i Nau, he 
immediatclv left CJwalior, and marching by a route which avoided 
tho army of Dungar Sen, he managed to reach Shahr-i Nau. During 
his march he ordered every soldier to carry a ‘donkey-load’ of grain, 
which he distributed among the people of Shahr-i Nau. He also gave 
fifty thousand tankas to Bahar Khan to repair the damages caused 
by Dungar Sen. Bahar Khan, in return for this assistance, acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Malwa Sultan and Sliar-i Nau was thus 
added to the kingdom. From Shahr-i Nau, Mahmud returned to 
Mandu and stayed there for about a \ ear, 

A vear of peaceful residcnc'c at the capital gave Mahmud .suffi¬ 
cient time to reequip his army and also to look after the adminfstra- 
tivo affairs of the kingdom. He then turned his attention towards the 
petty IxM'der chiefs. His policy was not to annex their temtories but 
to cstabli.sh his suzeraintv over them and to have th(*m as allies. 

In 844/1440-41 Sultan Mahmud .started from his capital with a 
well-equipped army and fifty elephants and marched towards 
Khandwa. Tlie territory of Khandwa, K ing in the Nimar region, was 
strategically of great importance as it lay directly between Malwa 
and Khandesh. Sultan Nfahmud marched with a speed that took Rai 
Narhar Das, the niler of Khandwa, by surprise. Narhar was not 
wiUing to submit, but finding himself unable to face Mahmud, he 
left his territoT}' and fled away.24 After overa\^4ng the inhabitants, 
Mahmud annexed Khandwa; he then marched into tl|e territories of 
Khora and Khirki, and after subjugating these places, he proceeded 

23 Sfaasir-i Ma/tmtd Sitahi, f. 92a. 

24 Ibkt.^ f. 101b; Zafanil Walfh, 198. 
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towards Kherla. Narsingh Deva of Kherla^s had submitted to 
Hushang Shah and accepted his suzerainty, but after his death he 
had behaved like an independent ruler. On receiving the news of 
Mahmud’s advance, he came out-of the fort and, advancing a fe^^ 
stages, welcomed Mahmud, attended upon him personally and gave 
eleven elephants as tribute. 

From Klicrla Sultan Mahmud, accompanied by Narsingh Deva, 
proceeded towards Sarguja, but the guides lost their way and the 
whole party came near the Kaimurs hills. Mahmud, however, won 
over the local tribes by the distribution of presents and with tlieir 
help reached the region of Bandugarh. Near Bandugarh Mahmud's 
officers happened to come across Chatur Sen, the son-in-law of Rai 
Bhoj of Sarguja, and Bijal Bhan; they were taking four elephants to 
Kliora for sale, but were persuaded to meet Sultan Mahmud and got 
a handsome price for tiieir four elephants. The movements of Sultan 
Mahmud had created a terror among the petty local chiefs; they all 
began to send him elephants as tribute and requested him to spare 
their territories. Thus the muqaddams of Amurta in the maiiza of 
Bartunka sent fifteen elephants, for which the Sultan rewarded them. 
After a march of three davs from there, Sultan Mahmud reached 
Sarguja. The mnqadtlatiis of the place, including Rai Bhoj, at emee 
submitted to him and presented many t?lephants. The Sultan, on his 
pait, also gave them many pres(‘nts consisting of cloth and gold. Rai 
Bhoj accepted the suzeraintv of Mahmud and agreed to send ten 
elephants annually as tribute; lie also promised to send in future all 
the elephants that were procured in the area for sale to Malwa and 
not to any other market. Rai Bhoj ke pt his promise to the last days 
of his life. 

From Sarguja, Sultan Mahmud marched towards Ratanpur and 
Raipur. The miqaddmm of these places, on receiving information of 
Mahmud’s march towards their districts, at once came forward to 
receive him. Thev brought tvvelve elephants and some diamonds and 
presented them to the Sultan. Mahmud in return gave them presents 
and asked them to refrain from aggression against each other. He then 
returned to Sarguja; from there he came to his capital in 845/1441-42 
and started the construction of his madrasa.26 His diief aim in this 
campaign had been to procure elephants; but by extending friendship 
and protection to the muqaddmns of these places, he succeeded in 
winning them over. The region of Sarguja became a regular sdurce 
of elephant supply for his army. 

, 2.5 Narsingh Deva N\'as the family title of the rulers of Kherla. 

20 A/a’orfr-f Mahmud Shahi, ff. I02a-108b; Zafarul Walih, 198-9. 
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By 845/144142 Mahmud's reputation as a powerful ruler had 
spread far beyond the limits of Malwa. As a result, the dissatisfied 
elements Delhi as well as the Mewati chiefs, such as Jalal Khan, 
Ahmad Khan, Hasan Khan and Mubarak Khan, invited him to march 
Ml Delhi either to punish tlie ruler, Sai)'\id Muliammad Shah, or to 
occupy the thrcme himself. A number of uhmui and Saiyyids, who 
had come to Malwa as refugees, also expressed the same desire.2'3^ 

Induced by these invitations and goaded by his own ambition, 
Sultan Mahmud marched towards Delhi b\' the end of 845/1442. 
During his march of fifteen days, his camp was swelled by the arrival 
of important politicians, ulrnna and shaikhs. When he was in the 
vicinity of Hindaun, Yusuf Khan Ilinclauni also came and joined his 
camp. From Hindaun he moved to Tilpat, a distance of two karohs 
from Dellii, and pitched his tents then*. Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad 
Shah sent his sou, Alauddin, to oppose the Malwa forces. An indecisive 
battle was fought on the plain of Multan, a place between Tilpat and 
Tughluqabad. Next da)', however, overtures for peace were made by 
Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah and were readily accepted i)y Sultan 
Mahmud. After concluding the treat)-, Sultan Mafimiid at once started 
for Shadiabad-Mandu and reached his capital on 1 Muharram 846/ 
12 May 1442.28 

Contemporary historians have assigned Mahmud's acceptance of 
peace, and his hasty retm'n, to his dream that some persons had 
revolted in his capital. Nizamuddin sa\s in addition that information 
was brought to Sultan Mahmud that Sultan Ahmad Shall Gujarati 
was about to invade Malwa and that his presence at his capital was 
necessary. The real cause, however, seems to have been that when he 
started for Delhi, Sultan Mahmud had expected a warm welcome 
from all; but since in the very first engagement he met witli a tough 
resistance, he became apprehensive of the final issue. So when over¬ 
tures for peace came from the other side, he considered it prudent to 
accept them and to return to his kingdom without dela\'. 

After his return from Delhi, en\' 0 \'s from various courts came 
with felicitations and presents. Among them special mention has 
been made of tlie envoys of Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujarati and Sultan 
Malimud Shah Sharqi.29 The arrival of these envoys indicates tliat 
by the beginning of year 846/Mu)' M42, Mahmud Khalji had fully 
consolidated his position in Malwa and that this fact was recognized 
by his contemporary rulers. 

27 Day, Medieval Malwa, 116. 

28 Ma*asir4 Mahmud Shafti, f. 114b. 

29 Ibid., f. 117a. 
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RELATIONS OP MAHMUD KHALJI WITH THE 
NEIGHBOURING KINGDOMS: 

(a) Mewar 

In his relations with the neighbouring kingdoms, Mahmud Khaiji 
first turned towards Mewar. The accession of Rana Kumbha and the 
guardianship of Ranmal Rathor introduced an era of aggressive 
foreign policy in the kingdom of Mewar. Mewar asserted her 
suzerainty over Ilarauti, Dasur (Mandsor) and other neighboiuring 
Rajput chiefs on the borders of Malwa, who had once accepted the 
suzerainty of Ilushang Shah. 

Mewar also gave shelter to prince Umar Khan at the accession of 
Mahmud Khalji; later it assisted him in his bid for the tlirone of 
Malwa, when Mahmud Khalji was engaged in suppressing internal 
revolts and facing the invasion of. Ahmad Shah. Tlius to Mahmud 
Khalji, Mewar posed a menace and a danger. But the earlier years of 
his reign were full of troubles at home, and he did not feel himself 
strong enough to launch an offensive against Mewar, Howe\'er, by 
1442 the course of events had considerably altered the situation in 
his favour. During the period in which Mahmud had consolidated 
his kingdom and increased its resources, Mewar had passed through 
a series of internal troubles—^the murder of Ranmal in 1438, follow¬ 
ed by the hostility of the Sisodias and the Rathors, and the struggle 
between Rana Kumbha and his brother, Khem Karan. Towards the 
end of 1441, or the beginning of 1442, Khem Karan was expelled by 
the Rana from Bari Sadri; he thereupon became an avowed enemy 
of the Rana and took shelter at the court of Mahmud Khalji and 
sought his help to recover his lost territory. Mahmud Khalji welcom¬ 
ed the Sisodia prince and granted him a jagir near Rmnpura-Blian- 
purti. The arrival of Khem Karan gave Mahmud a pretext for inva¬ 
sion; Kliem Karan and his Rajput followers were also of considerable 
help to Mahmud in his campaigns. Khem Karan had, in fact, a great 
hand in Mahmud s invasions of Mewar.'^o 

The death of Ahmad Shah on 12 August 14*42 also relieved 
Mahmud of fear from Gujarat. On 26 Rajab 846/30 Novcmlier 1442, 
Sultan Mahmud started for Mewar, and directing his first attack on 
Kilwara and following a scorched-earth policy, he finally readied 
Kumbhalgarh. The fort was sufficiently strong to stand a long siege; 
tlierefore instead of wasting time in besieging it, Mahmud attacked 
the Banmata temple, situated almost at its base and also protected 
by fortifications. Dip Singh, who was in charge of the fortifications, 
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fought for seven days; hut when he fell fighting, the temple passed 
into the hands of Mahmud, who razed it to the ground. The des¬ 
truction of the temple had a military objective, since it also contained 
the store-house of arms for the defence of the main fort. It was, in 
fact, a part of the defence, though outwardly it had the appearance 
of a temple.31 Mahmud then turned tow^s Chitor, and while 
marching he ordered Pankrah to be plundered. But before he could 
attack Qiitor, he received news of his father’s death, who was just 
then engaged in subduing the uprisings in Mandsor. The death of his 
father was a great loss to Mahmud and, overtaken by grief and 
sorrow, he at once returned to Mandsor. After the rites of mourning 
were over, he appointed Taj Khan to look after the affairs of Mand¬ 
sor, while he proceeded against Chitor in person. 

On Friday 25 Zil Hij 846/26 April 1443, Rana Kumbha made a 
night-attack on the camp of Mahmud. 32 Though the attack was 
repulsed, Mahmud became doubtful of achieving any major success 
and, therefore, returned to his capital. The result of the battle 
having remained indecisive, the historians of both sides have claimed 
victory for their monarchs. 

Mahmud seems to have realized that the problem of Mewar was 
one which could not be solved easily. He, therefore, decided to cut 
off slices from the expanded Mewar by conquering those territories 
over which Rana Kumbha had merely established his suzerainty. 
With this aim in view, he started for Gagraun on 2 Sha'ban 847/ 
25 November 1443. The fort of Gagraun had been lost to Malwa 
during tlie period of Mahmud’s difficulties, when Palhan, son of 
Achal Das Khichi, captured it from Dilshad, the Malwa governor of 
the fort. Mahmud reached the vicinity of Gagraun on 13 Shawwal 
847/3 February 1444, and invested the fort. After the siege had 
lasted for about a week, Dahir, who had been sent with military aid 
by Rana Kumbha, was killed. Palhan was also killed in an attempt 
to escape and the inmates of the fort performed title fauhar-rite. The 
fort was conquered; Sultan Mahmud gave it the name of Mustafabad 
and made it his base for controlling Khichiwara. The fortifications 
were restored and further strengthened.33 

From Gagraun Mahmud turned towards Mandalgarh. It seems 
that at the earlier stage some negotiations were started but fell 
throu^. Rana Kumbha was present in Mandalgarh during this 
attack; Mahmud found it difficult to gain any advantage and mi^t 

31 Ibid., I, 324-25^ Day, Mediecd Malwa, 174, note 3. 

32 MaVuir-t Mahmud Shahi, f. 131a. 

33 Ibid., ff. 135b, 137a-b^ 138b; Zafatul Watik, 199. 
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have even suffezed some reverses in the skirmishes. He» therefore, 
returned to his capital on the pretext of the approaching rainy 
season. 

Sultan Mahmud again marched towards Harauti and Rantham- 
bhor on 20 Rajab 850/11 October 1446. At Ranthambhor he made 
fresh administrative arrangements and replaced Bahar Khan by 
Malik Saifuddin as the commandant of the fort. He also sent Taj 
Khan and Ikhtiyar Klian to reduce Alhanpur and to bring it under 
the jurisdiction of Ranthambhor. After settling the affairs of Ran¬ 
thambhor, he attacked Mandalgarh, but as on me previous occasion, 
he failed to gain any success and returned to his capital. After a 
short stay in the capital, he again set out in 851/1447-48 and first 
marched towards Gwalior. But instead of concentrating on Gwalior, 
he just fought a few engagements; and pushing Dungar Sen back 
into his shell, he marched in person towards Agra and from there he 
turned towards Bayana. 

Muhammad Khan of Bayana at once submitted to Mahmud and 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Yusuf Klian Hindauni also submitted to 
him and sought his intervention in settling his dispute with Muhammad 
Khan of Bayana. Mahmud asked them both to remain within their 
own territories and not to stretch their hands over the territory of the 
other. After establishing his suzerainty over tiiese places, he returned 
to his capital. In 859/1455 he moved to Mandsor, where he received 
a petition from the Muslim population of Ajmer against their Hindu 
governor. On the plea of this petition, Mahmud at once marched to 
Ajmer and encamped opposite to the tomb of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chishti. Gajadhar Singh, governor of Ajmer, defended the fort for 
four days but on the fifth day he fell fighting and the fort was captured. 
Mahmud appointed Khwaja Naimullah governor of Ajmer with the 
title of Saif Khan, and after distributing rewards and stipends among 
the attendants of the holy place,34 he turned towards Mandalgarh and 
attacked it. But Rana Kumbha, who was then present in the fort, 
repulsed him and he had to return to his own kingdom. 

Next year Mahmud Khalji again attacked Mandalgarh. He started 
on 26 Muharram 861/24 December 1456 and summoned his forces, 
which were posted in different parts of the kingdom. He was already 
acquainted with tlie topography of Mandalgarh, which was not only 
situated on a hill but was surrounded by a rugged stony land and 
dense vegetation. On reaching tlie vicinity, he pitched his tents at 
a distance of one karoh on the eastern side, and ordered the pre¬ 
paration of a passage to the top of a high land situated on the western 
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side. Fighting had started immediately on his reaching the vicinity^ 
but the soldiers of Malwa succeeded in constructing this passage. 
Mahmud took up his position on this high land and directed the 
siege of the fort from there. He succeeded in breaking the dams of 
die reservoir and causing a large part of the water to flow away; the 
remaining water was rendered useless by pollution with refuse and 
filth. Finally, after filling up a part of the ditch, Mahmud succeeded 
in effecting a breach in the wall. Some of the Rajputs fought up to 
the last but others surrendered. The fort was conquered on 1 Zif Hij 
861/20 October 1457, and Mahmud took possession of everything 
that was found in the fort. As a mark of his victory, he destroyed the 
old temple and ordered the construction of a mosque with the same 
material. He also appointed a qazi, a mufti, a muhtasib, a khatib and 
a muazzin.^ After making necessary arrangements for the control of 
Mandalgarh, he returned to his capital with great satisfaction. 
Mahmuds success was due to the fact that Rana Kumbha was fighting 
against the Rathors under Jodha, and this did not permit him to send 
an army for the relief of Mandalgarh. 

After the conquest of Mandalgarh, Mahmud marched towards 
Chitor on 15 Muharram 862/3 December 1457. He pitched his tents 
at Khaljipur, near Mandsor, and from tliere he sent some punitive 
expeditions in the direction of Kelwar and Delwara and Chnappan. 
He also had to send an expedition for suppressing the rebellion of 
Bundi; and after quelling this rebellion he returned to Mandu. 
In 863/1458-59 Mahmud made another attack on the territory of 
Rana Kumbha, and returned after plundering some places and caus¬ 
ing some damage. Malimud Khalji’s last attack on Mewar was made 
in 871/1466-67 but without any success. Thus we find that Mahmud 
Khalji practically devoted his whole life to fighting against the power 
of Mewar. In this contest, however, we find that Mahmud was 
always on the offensive and never for once did Rana Kumbha attack 
Malwa. The contest between these two rulers was left by them as a 
legacy to their successors, and continued practically throughout the 
period of the existence of Malwa as an independent state. 

(b) Jaunpttr 

Hushang Shah had placed Jalal Khan on the masnad of Kalpi and 
had allowed Nasir Khan-i Jahan to continue in the qasha of Shahu- 
pur. But after the death of Hushang Shah, Nasir Khan-i Jahan occu¬ 
pied Mahoba and Rath, while Junaid Khan and Ismail K^n became 
independent in Erachh and Jatahara respectively. Jalal Khan, fi^d- 

35 Mahmud Sheda, f. StlOa; Tdbaqai4 AMtaH, HI, 340. 
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ing himself not strong enough to subjugate these places, remained 
content with his reduced jurisdiction of Muhammadabad-Kalpi* 
Mahmud Khalji, who was busy during these years, kept himself al<^ 
from the affairs cff Kalpi. But the death of Jalul Khan in 846/1442‘'4S 
and the accession of Nasir Kban-i Jahan to the masnad of Kalpi 
changed the situation. Nasir Khans attempts to consolidate and 
extend his authority led to the hostility of a section of people, who 
tried to overthrow him by falsely charging him with anti-Islamic 
activities. The Sharqi ruler felt that Nasir l^an-i Jalian was ungrate¬ 
ful to the Sharqis, who had espoused his cause and had conferred on 
him the title of Khan-i Jahan. Malimud Kliaiji was displeased with 
Khan-i Jahan because he had renounced the suzerainty of Malwa 
over Kfdpi. Thus when Mahmud Sharqi sent his envoys to the court 
of Mahmud Khalji in 846/1442 and sought his permission to punish 
Nasir Khan-i Jahan, thereby acknowledging Malwa's claim of 
suzerainty over Kalpi, Mahmud Khalji gave his consent. But 
Mahmud Khalji did not wish the Sharqi ruler to establish his direct 
administration over Kalpi. Therefore, when Nasir Khan-i Jahau was 
driven out of Kalpi and took shelter in the Malwa kingdom at 
Chandcri, Mahmud Khalji felt that he had been taught the necessary 
cronsequence of leaving Malwa protection, and asked Mahmud 
Sharqi to restore Kalpi to Nasir Khan-i Jahan.'^G When Mahmud 
Shar(|i evinced no intention of complying with his rcp<!ated requests, 
Nfaliinud Khalji marched against the Jaunpur ruler. He started on 
2 iSha'ban 848/14 November 1444, and moved to Chandcri; and from 
there he marched to Erachh and Bhander, but Malimud Sharqi had 
forestalled him. Skirmishes and fighting continued for some time, 
though no pitched battle was fought. Mahmud Sharqi, whose sol¬ 
diers were not doing well during these engagements, sought the 
intervention of tlie ulama to bring about peace. Finally, a treaty was 
concluded and Mahmud Sharqi agreed to hand over Kalpi to Nasir 
Khan-i Jahan four montlis after the signing of the treaty. Thus 
friendship between the two states was established.^^ 

(c) Gujarat 

Malwa's relations with Gujarat had remained strained ever since 
the imjirisonnicnt of Hushang Shah. Ahmad Shall had espoused the 
cause of Masud Khan; but after his return from Malwa and towards 
the end of his reign, he had recognized in Malimud Klialji a poten¬ 
tial danger to Gujarat, and had sent envoys and presents to appease 
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him aud establish friendly relations. Hiis gesture of friendship was 
welcomed by Mahmud Khalji as it gave him some security from the 
Gujarat side, but he did not remain altogether indifferent to that 
kingdom. Ahmad Shah died in 846/1442; his successor, Muliammad 
Shah, proved to be an incapable ruler; aiul this ga\’e Mahmud oppor- 
timities for fomenting disaffection in Gujarat. Though engaged else¬ 
where, he maintained his gocnl relations with Shaikh Kamal by 
regularly sending him presents {futuh}^^ and patient!)’ waiting for an 
opportune moment for invading the countn’. Tlic first opportmiity 
he got was in 854/1450-51 when Canga Das, the ruler of Cliampaner, 
appealed to him for help against the invasion of Muliammad Shah 
Ciijiuati. To remove the misgivings of those Muslims of Malwa, who 
were not in favour of rendering assistanc;c to a kafw against a Muslim, 
Mahmud sought the fatten (opinion) of the Muslim jurists, wlm 
unanimously gave a verdict sanctioning his action.'^® 

Sultan Mahmud invaded Gujm*at, but instead of mareliing 
towards Cliampaner he directed his attack on the capital of tlie 
kingdom. lie first moved from Doliad to Godhra, where he pitched 
bis tents, and then moved to Balasinor. This movement of Nlahmud 
alarmed Muhammad Shah Gujarati, who immediately raised the 
siege of Cliampaner and returned to his capital to arrange for its 
defence. Gauga Das of Cliampaner, being thus relieved, came to the 
camp of Mahmud Khalji and presented thirteen lakhs of tankas in 
cash \iHth some horses. Sultan Mahmud returned from the Malicndri 
river to make fresh arrangements for his arm)’ and decided to attack 
Gujarat from another direction.- Just then he received the invitation 
of Shaikh Kamal to invade Gujarat, and this implied that the Shaikh 
had created a favourable situation for Mahmud 

Sultan Mahmud started his march towards the end of 854/ 
Jtinuary 1451, and directed his attack from the south-eastern side of 
Gujarat. First he attacked Sultanpur, which surrendered after a siege 
of seven days, aud Malik Alauddin Suhrah, the Gujarati go\’craor of 
Sultanpur, entered the seri’icc of Mahmud. He then moved forward 
and plundered Nandurbar (or Nimdarhar). While Mahmud was at 
Naudurbar, he received the news of Sultan Muhammad’s death and 
at once sent his condolences on his predecessor s death along with 
felicitations on his own accession to Qutbuddin, the new Sultmi of 
Gujarat. From Nandurbar he marched to Broach, but finding Broach 
difficult to subdue, he moved to Baroda and after plundering it 
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moved northwards. Sultan Qutbuddin had also come forward and 
was already encamped at Wakaner-Khanpur. Mahmud, therefore, 
considered it expedient to cross the river Mahendri further up near 
Kaparbanj. White Mahmud was marching north to cross the river, 
Alauddin Suhrab left the Malwa camp and, crossing the river near 
Wakaner-Khanpur, informed Sultan Qutbuddin about Mahmuds 
intention of crossing the river near Kaparbanj. Mahmud, however, 
reached Kaparbanj earlier and pitched his tents there. Sultan 
Qutbuddin also arrived soon after, but he had to pitch his tents at 
Khanpur at a distance of three karohs from Kaparbanj.4l 

While the two armies were thus posted, Mahmud Khalji made a 
futile night-attack on the last night of Safar (April 2). The real battle, 
however, started next morning. Muzaffar Khan of Chanderi made the 
first charge of the battle and pushed back the right wing of the 
Gujarati forces, but he was ultimately killed. The Gujaratis then 
charged the centre and created confusion. While Sultan Mahmud 
was making efforts to reas.semble his forces, Nizamul Mulk, who was 
holding the key position in his aimy, informed the enemy of his 
weakness and circulated a false rumour about Mahmuds death in 
the Malwa army with the result that it lost the battle. 

However, during the confusion of the battle, Sultan Qutbuddin 
fell down from his horse and lost his belt with his sword and scab¬ 
bard; this was found by, Mahmud Khalji and brought to Malwa as a 
trophy. After his return Mahmud sent Prince Ghiyas Shah to punish 
the inhabitants of the flourishing Gujarat ports of Surat and Rainder. 
Ghiyas raided the suburbs of Surat, ravaged and plundered the 
countryside and returned to Mandu with his booty. 

Mahmud had realized from the beginning of his reign that 
Gujarat was a great menace to his far-flung designs of territorial 
aggrandisement, and this defeat convinced him of the superiority of 
the Gujarat arms. But as a shrewd politician he expected to obtain 
by diplomacy what he had failed to achieve through military 
strength. So instead of directly opening talks for an understanding, 
he attacked Gujarat in the hope that a military move would facilitate , 
treaty negotiations. He ordered Taj Klian to move to the borders of 
Gujarat with a force on 6 Zil Hij 855/30 December 1451. WTien Taj 
Khan reached Sartaba, Sultan Qutbuddin got alarmed and, after 
consulting his ministers, sent a messenger to Taj Khan asking for a 
peac^ul settlement. Sultan Mahmud, who really wanted a treaty 
with Gujarat, sent Shaikh Mahmud, Qasd Daniyal and Malik Lala 
to Champaner where Qazi Husamuddin and H^ar Brahman &om 
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the Gujarat side had already arrived. After discussions, a treah^ was 
concluaed on the basis of mutual respect for territorial boundaries, 
and the Mewar state was divided into two areas for the military 
activity of each party. This treaty brought about friendly relations 
between Malwa and Gujarat but, because of its religious colouring, it 
failed to serve the purpose of Mahmud Kliaiji. His attempt to seize 
some part of the Bahmani kingdom failed twice on account of 
Mahmud Begarha*s timely assistance to the southern state.42 

(d) The Bahmani Kingdom 

While Mahmud was engaged elsewhere, he kept a vigilant eye 
over the affairs of the Bahmani kingdom and kepi waiting for a 
suitable opportunity. This opportimit)' seemed to have come when 
Jalal Khan, the brother-in-law of the Bahmani Sultan, Alauddin 
Ahmad II, revolted at Nalgunda; and on being besieged there by 
Ahmad II, he sent his son, Sikandar Khan, to ,seck the help of 
Mahmud Khalji. Sikandar told Mahmud Khalji that the Bahmani 
Sultan was dead, that the country was in grave danger, that 
Mahmud should protect it, and that if he came quickly, the territories 
of Berar and Telingana would easily come into his possession. On 
the basis of this information Mahmud started from Hushangabad in 
Muharram 857/January-Febniary 1433. But when he reached the 
borders of Mahur, he learnt that Alauddin Ahmad was alive and 
had advanced personally against him with an impressive army. 
Mahmud did not find himself strong enough to give battle and hastily 
retreated to Malwa. 

Sultan Mahmud again invaded the Bahmani kingdom in 866/ 
1461. Starting from his capital on 20 Miiharram/25 October he first 
moved towards Khandesh and from there he marched to Balapur. 
From Balapur he pushed forward and reached the mattza of 
Maheskar on the Manjar river on 12 Jamadi 1/12 Febmary 1462, 
where the Bahmani forces had already arrived. The battle started 
immediately after he reached Maheskar. The Malwa forces did not 
fare well, but luck favoured Mahmud. The Deccanese, finding the 
Malwa forces hard-pressed, had driven about fifty elephants towards 
them, but a volley of arrows turned the elephants back towards the 
Deccanese. This created confusion in their ranks, and Sikandar Khan 
Deccani, fearing danger to the life of the boy-king, Nizam Shah, 
carried him away from the battle-field straight to Bidar.^ 

42 Day, Medieval Malwa, 125-36. 
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Tlie ccmfusion caused by the elephants and the disappearance d 
the boy-king disheartened the Deccaiiese. Just then Mahmud attacked 
them with tlie force under Iiis personal command and completely 
routed the Deccanese, who precipitately fled towards Bidar. 
Mahmud, to his suiprise, fotmd Uic entire Bahmuni army retreating 
in haste. To consolidate his victory Mahmud pushed forward towards 
Bidar, the Bahmani capital. The Dowager Queen, in concurrence 
with Malimud Gawan, placed the Bidar fort under Mallu Klian 
Deccani and retired with the lK)y-king to Firuzabad. In the meantime 
Malimud arrived at Bidar and, after occupying the environs, invested 
the citadel. While Mahmud was besieging Bidar, the Dowager Queen 
sought the help of Mahmud Begarha, who marched at once and soon 
arrived at Sultanpur. Die movement of Mahmud Begarha encouraged 
tho Dcccancsc. Mahmud Gawan was sent to attack Mahmud Klialji 
from the side of Bir, where he was further reinforced liy 20,000 
Gujarati soldiers. Khwaja-i Jahan was also sent to march towards 
Biclar. Mahmud Khalji, finding that he was being hemmed in from 
three sides, at onco retraced his steps; and as the i-ogular routes were 
barred by those armies, he had to return tlirough the uneven land of 
Bcrar. Thus while he was about to capture Bidar, the Gujarati inter¬ 
vention prevented him from gaining any advantage. 

After resting for a brief period at Klandu, Mahmud again invaded 
the Dcccau kingdom and marched on 26 Rain I 867/19 December 
1462. He mo\’cd through Khandesh and besieged Daulatabad. After 
a brief siege Malik Parvez, the go\’ernor of Daulatabad, who seems 
to. have been on unfriendly terms with Mahmud Gawan, surrendered 
the fort. Malimud seems to have stax^d for some time at Daulatabad 
and i>crraittcd his officers to mo\’c about; for we find his treasurer, 
Sangram Singh Sohi, visiting Paithan for a holy dip in the Godawari. 
During this period Mahmud also visited the tombs of Shaildi 
Burhanuddin and Shaikli Zainuddin and distributed charity among 
the faqirs. 

While Mahmud Khalji was at Daulatabad, the Bahmani ruler had 
again sought the help of Malimud Begarha, who readily came to his 
assistance. So in Rajab 867/April 1463, Mahmud received news of 
Gujarati Sultan’s arrival at Nandurbar, and at once decided to return 
to Malwa. But the route tlirougli Khande.sh was barred by the 
Gujarati forces; he had, therefore, to return tlnough Gondwana. He 
reached Moiidu on 20 Sha’ban 867/20 Mav 1463.-i4 
Diese three attempts convinced Mahmud that it was not possible 
to gain anything by marching into the Deccan territory. So hereafter 
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he concentrated on the Berar front, started strengthening Klierlu and 
sending punitive raids against Elichpur. He removed the chief of 
Klicria, appointed Sirajul Mulk as its gmernor and renamed it as 
Malimudabad. He personally marched to Bairagaih and subdued it, 
while Taj Khan plundered Kalam, Tlicso activities of Mahmud 
alarmed the Bahmani ruler, Muhammad Shah Lashkari, who orde red 
Nizamul Mulk Turk to attack Kherla and destroy it. Nizamul Mulk 
easily captured Klierla ajid occupied it in 870/1465-66, but soon tifter 
he was assassinated by two Rajputs, who sought to avenge the death 
of their relatives.45 The death of Nizamul Mulk weakened the 
Bulimani liold o\'er Klierla, and Taj Khan succeeded in recovering 
tlie fort, which was then placed under Maqbul Khan. Maqbul Khan 
started raiding Elichpur and hcxstilitics continued for some years with 
advantages for Malwa. Tliese attaeks and counter-attacks created a 
disturbed condition, and then Shaikh Zi\'auddin Bii abani intervened. 

Since neither of the two kingdoms was in a position to continue 
hostilities for an indefinite period, they agi'ccrl on Shaikh Biyabani’s 
intervention to negotiate for a peaceful selllemeut. Qazi Shaikhan 
Mulitasib was sent for the jiurposc from Bidar. After a gcxid deal of 
discussion and some delay tlie treaty was finally concluded, and it 
was agreed that Elichpur would be considered the boundary of tlic 
two kingdoms. Tlie territory up to Elichpur became a pai t of Malwa 
and Mahmud agreed not to disturb the kingdom of the Dcccan.'t® 
The treaty created good-neighbourly relations and remained effective 
till the cud of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Though Mahmud was coiistantK' engaged in ivars, he did not 
neglect the domestic affairs of his kingdom. Due to his care and 
concern, Malwa reached the peak of her glory during his reign. In 
his personal life Mahmud was a pious and a religious Musalman, 
but he was not a bigot. No doubt we find instances of his destroying 
temples, but he perpetrated such acts only in the territories of his 
enemies. Within his own kingdom the lliiKhis and the Muslims lived 
peacefully together and maiutained friendly n'lutions. 

Mahmud followed a policy of toleration towards his non-Muslim 
subjects and associated them with his administration. We find 
Sangram Singh Soni working as his tieasurcr and Rai Rayan Rai Siva 
Das as an important noble. 

In order to enc*ourage cultivation, Malimud took all possible pre¬ 
cautions not to damage the crops of the peasants during his 
campaigns; but where some damage was inevitable, he paid full 
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compensation. To encourage the trade and commerce of his kingdoiii» 
he patronized Jain financiers and encouraged them to settle in Malwa. 
He also established friendly relations with foreign rulers, like Abu 
Sa'id Mirza. To remove impediments on the movements of commodi¬ 
ties, he took care to make the roads safe both from highway robbers 
and wild animals. 

For the health of his subjects, "he established a big hospital in 
Mandu and a large store-house of medicines was attached to it; 
adequate arrangements were made for the residence of the patients 
during their convalescence, and a wing was added for keeping the 
insane. The expenses of this large establishment were met from state 
endowments. For the promotion of learning, he founded a college at 
Mandu with free residential arrangements for both teachers and 
students. He also establislied a department for the study of Islamic 
Traditions {Dartd Hadis)A'^ 

Mahmud reorganized the accounts branch by modifying the 
earlier system. In the old system the receipts were made according 
to the solar calendar and payments according to the lunar calendar; 
Mahmud adopted the lunar calendar for both receipts and payments. 
He also reorganized the services by adopting uniform rules.48 

Thus, in short, Mahmud revitalized and gave a new life to the 
kingdom of Malwa; and by his prudent policy of concluding treaties 
with the neighbouring kingdoms, he left a peaceful Malwa as a legacy 
to his son. While returning from an expedition to Khichiwara he fell 
ill and died on 10 Ziqad 873/31 May 1469 at the age of sixty-eight.49 

GHIYAS SHAH 

After the death of Sultan Malimud, his eldest son ascended the 
throne of Malwa with his title of Ghiyasuddin Shah. He was a person 
of mature experience and had already shown his ability both in 
administrative affairs and on the battle-field during the reign of his 
father. He desired to take advantage of the many peace treaties 
concluded by his father, and therefore refrained from adopting an 
aggressive foreign policy. He wanted his subjects and his kingdom 
to enjoy peace, prosperity and plenty, so that all may lead a happy 
life. During the first twenty years of his reign, he devoted great 
attention to the administrative duties of the state, but subsequently 
he led a more or less retired life, and left the administration of the 
state to his eldest son, Abdul Qadir Nasir Shah. But even after his 
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retirement, he continued to give public audiences and difficult 
problems of the state.^ 

In spite of his policy of keeping aloof from inter-state complica¬ 
tions, Gniyas Shah got involved in the affairs of Mewar. He took up 
the cause of Udai Singh some time after 1473, and thoug^i Udai Singh 
was killed, he invaded Mewar to assist Suraj Mai and Sahas ,Mal 
against Rana Raimal. But he was defeated and driven badk.^i This 
was followed by an invasion of Malwa by Rana Raimal and the 
kingdom had to sustain some damages. 

In 1482 when Champaner was besieged by Mahmud Begarha, 
and Rawal Jai Singh, the ruler of Champaner, sought help from 
Ghiyas Shah, he agreed to assist him and moved to Nalcha. But at 
Na'lcha he received information tlrat Mahmud Begarha had already 
taken up a position to meet the Malwa arm\'; and Ghi)’as Shah, 
pondering over the ultimate result, retraced his steps on the false 
pretence that the great ulama and distinguished ifazis, whom he had 
summoned, had advised him to retire.52 

Ghiyas Shall, however, succeeded in repulsing Bahlul Lodi, who 
raided Alhanpur in the vicinity of Rantliambhor in 1488. 

As a result of Ghiyas Shah’s polic)', Malwa enjoyed peace and 
the people devoted themselves to their economic pursuits. His reign 
was a period of prosperity. He continued the policy of associating 
the Jains with the administration and bestowed titles upon them. 
Tlius Munja or Punjaraj was given the title of Mufarrihul Mulk and 
Sangram Singh Soni the title of Naqdul Mulk. 

The personal life of Ghiyas, however, presents some contradic¬ 
tions. Though extremely pious and given to religious devotions, he 
was veiy fond of women and had collected an enormous number of 
them in his haram.^^ He was extremel)’ polite and would even suffer 

• 50 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 352; Ferishta, II, 507. 

51 Day, Medieval Malwa, 224. 

52 Mir'at-i SikandaH, 136. 

53 A number of stories have grown to illustrate- the personal simplicity and piety 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin and also abiiul his enormous haram, which consisted of three 
groups—daughters of rofos and nobles, free-bom women and .slavc-girUi. According 
to Ferishta (II, 255-57, Newal Kishore) they numbered ab<iut ten thousand and were 
organised in 'a city of women’; they were trained in all professions, military and 

they had their owm market and arranged for the production of all commodities 
drey needed. They were divided into various grades, but apart from the female 
facets, rsdio were drawn from the highest clas.s, all other women, and even all 
living creatures in the palace, got a flat salary of two tankas and two sharaU tmns 
of grain per month. Ferishta ^ some other historians give graphic details, but it 
is difficult to say how far the information tb^ collected was reliable. We are also 
not told bow diis 'city of wonwn* vanished. It must be remembmed that (Shiyas 
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deceit rather than be rude. The personal habits of the Sultan^ how¬ 
ever, adversely affected the morale of his people. Furth^, with his 
advancing years he lost the use of his faculties and this led to a 
struggle between his two sons for the control of the kingdom. Ghiyas 
Shah had appointed Abdul Qadir Nasir Shah as his successor and 
had transferred most of his own administrative duties to him; but 
Nasir’s younger brother, Alauddin Sliujaat Khan, became jealous of 
him and, being encouraged by his mother, Rani Khurshid, started 
intriguing against Nasir. The Sultan, who was old, tried to be 
indulgent and attempted to pacify his sons by overlooking their 
actions and at times even issued commands canc*clUng the orders of 
Nasir Shah. Such a state of affairs created confusion and led to some 
unnecessary bloodshed. 

Spurred by his ambition and disappointment, Nasir Shah revolted; 
and collecting a force, he attacked and captured Mandu. He then 
executed his brother, Shuja'at Klian, and imprisoned Rani Khurshid; 
he also confined the old Sultan in the Sarsati Palace. He then pro¬ 
claimed himself Sultan on 27 Rabi II 906/ 20 November 1500. Ghiyas 
Shah, however, went through the legal fonn of abdication on 
13 Jamadi II 906/4 January 1501, and banded over his crown, robe 
of state and the keys of the state-treasury to Nasir Shah and bade 
him adieu with felicitations and congratulations.^^ Ghiyas Shall did 
not live long after this; he died on 9 Ramazan 906/29 March 1501. 
The death of Ghiyas Shah created a suspicion in the minds of some 
officers, who were opposed to Nasir Shah, that he did not die a 
natural death. This suspicion, however, seems to have been 
imfcHinded. 

NASIR SHAH 

Nasir Shah ascended the throne as tlie result of a rebellion; so 
the storm he had raised could not be suppressed immediately. After 
his accession he executed a numlicr of nobles, who had been loyal 
to the old regime during his rebellion; this alarmed the remaining 
old nobles, and Slier Khan of Clianderi and Maqbul Khan of Mandsor 
left for their respective territories without obtaining royal permission. 
To subjugate these nobles, Nasir Shah had to march personally. He 
pursued Slier Khan up to Chanderi, but Slier managed to escape 
beyond the frontier of Malwa. Nasir Shah, thereupon, persuaded me 
Shaikhzadas of Chanderi to entice Sher Khan to return to Malwa 

was a trained administrator and warrior, and there is no reason to believe that he 
was a, simpletcoi (Editor —H). 

64 Ferishta, 11, 514. 
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by giving hiin false information. The plan succeeded and in a hotly 
contested battle Sher Khan was killed. After inflicting exemplaiy 
punishments on the associates of Sher Klian, and appointing Bahjat 
Khan as governor of Chanderi, Nasir Shah retumcn to Mandu on 
18 February 1.502.53 

After his return he was slightly alarmed when he received infor¬ 
mation about Mahmud Begarna's intention to invade Malwa. He at 
once sent a polite letter with presents and his hiimilit)’' appeased the 
Gujarati Sultan.56 In 1503 he had to march into Khichiwara to sub¬ 
jugate the uprising of local chiefs, and during die coiursc of his stay 
at Agrah he constructed a palace. After his return he led an expedition 
against Mewar and attacked Chitor. But he failed to achieve any 
success, and \'crv probabl)-^ he had to return after suffering some 
reverses. 

Towards the end of his reign his son, Shihabuddin, revolted 
against him owing to the instigation of some nobles. He raised the 
standard of rebellion in 1510, and coming out of Mandu, occupied 
Dhar. Realizing that the events were taking a course similar to those 
which had resulted in his o^^^l accession, Nasir Shah at once marched 
out of Mandu to overtake his son. At Dhar Shihabuddin was defeated 
and fled towards Chanderi and Nasir Shah followed him. He then 
thought of pacifying his son, who had in the meantime gone to 
Narwar, because he did not want his son to go to the camp of 
Sikandar Lodi. But the attempt failed. Nasir Shah finding Shihab¬ 
uddin adamant in his attitude, summoned his third son, Azam 
Huma)'im, from Ranthambhor and nominated him as his successor 
with the title of Mahmud Shah. While Nasir Shah was still in the 
vicinity of Sipri in the village of Bashishtpur, he fell seriously ill. 
Finding that his end was near, he gave some advice to Mahmud Shah 
on the duties of a monarch and died in the month of Ramazan 916/ 
December 1510.57 

Nasir Shah was cruel by nature and had no compassion for any¬ 
body. Temperamentally he was stubborn and rigid. Still the sorrow 
and affliction he had caused his father in his old age weighed heavily 
on his mind, and the fear of retribution constantly haunted him as 
he grew old. Nevertheless, in matters concerning the state he c«n- 
tinued the policy of his father and grandfather and granted perfect 
freedom and toleration to the non-Muslim population of his kingdom. 


55 Day, Medieval MalwOf 254. 

56 Sdcandari, 147; Tabaqat’i Akfmri, HI, 16.5. 

57 Day, Medieval Malwa, 263. 
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After the death of Nasir Shah, Mahmud Shah II was recognized 
as Sultan and his first coronation took place in Bashishtpur. But his 
brothers, Shihabuddin and Sahib Khan, were not prepared to accept 
his accession without challenge. While Mahmud Shah was still at 
Bashisht^mr, Shihabuddin started for the capital. He could not, how- 
evCT, succeed in entering it, anef finding that Mahmud Shah was 
almost at his heels, he moved into Khandesh. Mahmud Shah enter^ 
Mandu and his formal coronation took place on 6 Rabi I 917/3 June 
1511,58 The new king ascended the throne of Malwa at a time when 
the state had been ruined b)^ group-formations among the nobles, and 
a monarch of strong will, firm determination and indefatigable 
energy was needed. Mahmud Shah was lacking in all diesc qualities 
with tlie result that very soon tljc kingdom became a cockpit of rival 
factions. 

Among the Muslim nobles there were two groups—one consisted 
of Iqbal ^an, Mukhtas Khan, Sadr Khan and Afzal Khan, while the 
other was led by Muhafiz Khan, Khwas Khan and Jawash Khan. 
Mahmud Shah depended on the support of these groups, but by fol¬ 
lowing a weak policy, he played into their hands instead of using them 
for his own purposes. Tlie trouble was started by Iqbal Khan and 
Mukhtas Khan, who assassinated Basant Rai, the wazir, in the audi¬ 
ence hall. Mahmud Shah, insttiad of punishing them, tried to overlook 
their crime, and in order to phrase them further, he banished Naqdul 
Miilk (Sangram Singh Soni). This attitude of the Sultan made them 
bold and increased their power, and this, in turn, caused Muhafiz 
Khan and Khwas Khan to become jealous. Muhafiz Khan instigated 
the Sultan against Iqbal Khan and Mukhtas Khan. When these two 
nobles discovered that their lives were in danger, they left Mandu 
and marched towards Khandesh to join Shihabuddin. But the sudden 
death of Shihabuddin shattered their hopes. In the meantime Muhafiz 
Khan had been appointed wazir and had become too powerful. 
Mahmud Shall soon lost his patience, but befcae he could get rid of 
Muhafiz Klian, he was himself besieged in his palace, and his brother. 
Sahib Klian, was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad 
Shah.59 Malunud Shah managed to escape out of Mandu and left for 
Ujjain. While Mahmud Shah was at Ujjain, Muhammad Shah marched 
out with'his forces to attack him. Finding himself in a precarious 
position, Mahmud Shah moved towards Chanderi and sought the 
help of Bahjat Khan, die governor of the place, but die latter politely 

58 Tabaqat4 AkbaH, HI, 376. 

59 Mir'a4-i Sikandari, 174. 
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refused, dcdariug that he was bound to obey any one who was irtaster 
of Mandu, the capital. Hbus Malimud Shah, when halting at Bashisht- 
pur, was a forsaken monarch with hardly any supporter. 

It was at this critical moment that Rai Chand Purbiya and his 
Rajputs came to tlie assistance of Mahmud Shah. The arrival of the 
Rajputs considerably improved his position and revived his hopes. 
He bestowed the title of Medini Rai on Rai Chand Purbiya and 
made him his chief adviser.60 Mahmud Shah then attacked Sahib 
Khan (Muhammad Shah) and with the help of the Rajputs routed 
him in battle. Sahib Khan fled for shelter to Mandu, which was 
immediately besieged by Mahmud Shah. Sahib Khan could not hold 
Mandu and, accompanied by Muhafiz Khan, he fled to Gujarat, where 
he was welcomed and given shelter by Muzaffar Shah II. 

Thus Mahmud Shah once again became ruler of Malwa, and in 
recognition of the services of Medini Rai, he appointed him wazir. 
Medini Rai strengthened the administration and appointed his own 
men to several important posts. In the meantime Sahib Khan, who 
had received no material assistance from the Gujarati Sultan, returned 
to Malwa.61 His presence caused some disturbances, because the 
nobles who were against Medini Rai took up his side, some openly 
and others secretly. Sikandar Klian of Satwas rebelled towards the 
middle of 1512, and Bahjat Klian of Chanderi also declined to comply 
with the orders of the Sultan. Mahmud deputed Medini Rai to quell 
these rebellions. Medini Rai succeeded in reducing Sikandar ^an 
to submission but he also procured a pardon for him from the Sultan 
aud got him reinstated at Satwas. Malimud Shah and Medini Rai 
then proceeded towards Chanderi. Bahjat Khan at the beginning 
remained defiant; he attempted to negotiate for assistance with Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi and also invited Sahib Khan from Gawil and pro¬ 
claimed him Sultan. Tlie progress of Mahmud Shah s affairs was 
somewhat hindered because of the sudden march of Muzaffar Shah II 
on Malwa, But Muzaffar Shah found the Malwa capital well-protected 
and hastily returned to Gujarat.63 

The settlement of the Chanderi affair and the final expulsion of 
Sahib Khan took about two years. During this period the wavering 
character of many of the nobles was fully exposed. Sikandar Lodi 
also made an ineflFective attempt to annex Chanderi by giving military 
assistance to Sahib Khan. During all these months of anxiety and 
fear, Medini Rai and his band of Rajputs remained loyal to Mahmud 

60 Zafarul WaliK 2135 Tabaqttt4 Akbari, III, .383. 

61 Tdniqat-i Akbari, III, 385. 

62 Mii'at-i mkandarl, 179; Ferishta, II, 522. 
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Shah, and with their assistance he finally succeeded in capturing 
Chandcri and entering it on 12 July 1514. Mahmud Shah granted a 
general pardon and also distributed some robes of honour and rewards 
to assure the people and the officers of Chandcri of his forgiveness. 
After making the necessary arrangements for the administration of 
Chanderi, Mahmud Shah returned to Mandu. 

The success of Mahmud Shah in subjugating the rebellious nobles 
and driving out his rival was due to the support of Mcdini Rai and 
the bravery of Medini’s men; Mahmud, therefore, began to rely more 
and more upon Medini Rai, with the result that Medini Rai became 
very powerfiil. The consequence was inevitable. Medini Rai gradually 
built up his position by filling all important posts with his own 
adherents; and with the passing of all administrative power into the 
hands of Medini Rai, Sultan Malimud Shah found himself reduced 
to the position of a mere puppet. Though not a capable ruler, Mahmud 
Shah was, nevertheless, not prepared to tolerate the domination of 
any one. But Medini Rais loyalty and his own helplessness seemed 
to leave him no altemative. Ultimately, however, he imposed three 
conditions on Medini Rai; firstly, the old Muslim officers were to be 
reinstated; secondly, Medini’s men were not to interfere in state 
affairs; and thirdly, they were not to keep Muslim women in their 
harams. Medini Rai at once agreed to comply with the Sultan’s orders, 
but his assistant, Salivahau, continued to beha\c as in the past and 
kept Muslim women in his hiiram. 

Finding that matters did not alter even after his clear instructions, 
Sultan Mahmud decided to get rid of Medini Rai and Salivahan. But 
instead of dismissing them from ser\ucc, he asked his men to assassin¬ 
ate them. An attempt on their lives was made; Salivahan was killed 
but Medini Rai escaped with some injurics.^^'i This was immediately 
followed by a revolt of the Purbiya Rajputs, but tho revolt was sup¬ 
pressed by the Sultan and the Rajputs were pacified b\' Medini Rai. 
Mahmud Shah then tried to conciliate Medini Rai and' asked him to 
resume his duties; he was permitted to attend to his official business 
with a personal guard of five hundred armed men. Since it was not 
possible for him to got rid of Medini Rai, Mahmud decided to leave 
Malwa and seek the help of Muzaffar Shah II in ousting Medini Rai. 
According to this plan, he escaped out of the fort of Mandu un¬ 
noticed sometime towards the end of 923/1517 and humedly pro¬ 
ceeded towards Gujarat. He was well received b)’ the governor of 
Dohad, who immediately infoimed the Sultan of Gujarat of the arrival 
of tlie roj'al guest. Muzaffar Shah at once came to meet him and gave 
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him a reception on 29 December 1517. After giving s(»Iemn assurances 
to Mahmud Shah, he started for Dhar on January 15l8.<^ 

Medini Rai, in the meantime, had not only maintained law and 
order in Malwa, but had even r('f|uested the ladies of the royal 
haram to recall Mahmud Shah and pointed out the disastrous results 
of bringing the enemy into the coimtr)’. When he received information 
of the invasion of Miizaffar Shah, he made necessary arrangements 
for the defence of Mandu; he also opened negotiations with Muzaffar 
Shah, but Rnding that an attack on Mandu was inevitable, he left 
the defence of the fort to his men and proceeded personally to the 
court of Rana Sanga to bring the Rajputs to his assistance. 

Muzaffar Shah II started the siege of Mandu on 6 January 1518, 
but at the request of the garrison he gave it a month of grace for 
evacuating the fort. But the garrison did not evacuate the fort during 
the month, and Muzaffar Shah also received information that Rana 
Sanga and Medini Rai were marching to Malwa. He, consequently, 
resumed the siege of Mandu on 6 February and conquered it on the 
13 February.65 Though the Rajputs had performed the jaiihar-r\te, 
nevertheless Muzaffar Shah ordered a general massacre. lie then 
restored Mahmud Shah to the throne of Malwa and returned to 
Na‘lcha on 16 Februaiy. The reason for this generosity was his concern 
about the possible arrival of Rana Sanga. From NaMcha he directed 
his attention to Rana Sanga, but the Rana returned to Chitor on 
receiving news of the fall of Mandu. Mahmud Shah gave a royal 
reception to his deliverer on 26 Fcbiiiary. Muzaffar Shall returned to 
Gujarat after reinstating Mahmud Shall and leaving behind a 
Gujarati contingent for his protcction.66 

The immediate effect of the expulsion of the Rajputs from Mandu 
was that they spread to different parts of the kingdom. The massacre 
at Mandu had completely alienated them and they had started look¬ 
ing towards Rana Sanga for help. After the departure of Muzaffar 
Shah, Gagraun was occupied by Medini Rai and he started rallying 
the Rajputs there. Mahmud Shah immediately attacked Gagraun, 
hoping thereby to prevent Medini Rai from consolidating his posi-. 
tion. But while Mahmud Shall was besieging Gagraun, Medini Rai 
appealed to Rana Sanga and the Rana at once came to his hel^;; 
Mahmud raised the siege and proceeded against the invading army 
to prevent it from reaching Gagraun. But he came into clash with 
the Rana without properly arranging his own army; in the battle 
that followed Molimud’s army was completely routed, and he was 

64 Mir'ai-i SikandaH, 185; Ms; Add. 26279, f. 18h. 
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wounded and taken prisoner. He was taken to Chitor, and after his 
wounds were healed, the Rana released him and restored him to his 
throne. But as a matter of precaution the Rana kept a son of 
Mahmud Shah at his court as a surety for his future friendly attitude 
and also took from him the crown of Hushang Shah as a trophy of 
his victory.67 Thus Mahmud Shah now owed his crown to MuzaflFar 
Shah as well as to Rana Sanga. 

Muzaifar Shah II, fearing the destruction of Gujarat influence at 
Mandu, sent a soothing letter to Mahmud Shah immediately after 
his return along with a large force. The ostensible object of this 
force was to help Mahmud but it could also maintain the hold of 
Gujarat on Malwa. Mahmud Shah, on his part, did not like the pre¬ 
sence of the Gujarati force, and as soon as lie felt that he was strong 
enough, he requested the Gujarat Sultan to recall it. Muzaffar Shah 
complied with the request and recalled his force.^8 

After the departure of the Gujarati force, the dismemberment of 
the territory of Malwa set in, Mandsor and its environs passed to 
Rana Sanga; Harauti and Khichiwara became independent; Chanderi 
was occupied by Medini Rai; Sarangpur, Bhilsa and Raisen passed 
to Silahdi; and Satwas became independent under Sikandar Khan. 
In 926/1519-20 Mahmud made an attempt to reassert his authority 
and marched against Silahdi. The two armies met in the vicinity of 
Sarangjuir; though his army was routed, Mahmud saved the day by 
his personal valour and finally succeeded in capturing Sarangpur. 
But he could not oust Silahdi from Bhilsa and Raisen. 

Mahmud Shah afterwards desired to rule peacefully, but he 
brought troubles on himself by his own actions. He involved himself 
with Gujarat and offended Bahadur Shah, the new ruler, by granting 
asylum to Chand Klian, a brother of Bahadur Shah. He also per¬ 
mitted Raziul Mulk, a supporter of Chand Khan, to use Mandu as a 
centre for negotiations with Babur, and in spite of Bahadur Shah*s 
protests, he allowed Raziul Mulk to coutimie his activities. Bahadur 
Shah was so incensed that he decided to punish Mahmud Shah and 
marched against Mandu in 1530. Ilis original intention probably 
was only to humble Mahmud's pride, but wheti he found that 
Mahmud was not prepared to attend his court, he laid siege to 
Mandu. All officers, who were not happy with Mahmud, betrayed 
him and went over to Bahadur Shah. The fort of Mandu was cap¬ 
tured by Bahadur Shah on 9 Sha'ban 937/28 March 1531; Mahiriud 
was unable to escape. On 12 Sha'ban 937/31 March 15.31, the 
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Khutba in the main mosque of the capital was read in the name of 
Bahadur Shah» thus proclaiming the establishment of Gujarati rule 
over Malwa. Malimud Shall and his sons were despatdied as 
prisoners to Champaner; but while the party was on its way, dierc 
was some disturbance in the camp and Mahmud made an attempt 
to escape. So his guards overpowered him and killed him along with 
his sons on the night of 14 Sha’ban 937/2 April 1531.69 

Mahmud was brave and courageous and always distinguished 
himself by his valour on the battle-field. But he was extremdy self- 
willed and quite incapable of understanding a complicated political 
situation. Ilis repeated political blunders brought ruin to his kingdom 
and with him the Xhaiji dynasty also came to an end. After him 
Malwa never regained her former glor)% though for brief intervals 
her rulers, Qadir Shah and Baz Bahadur, proclaimed their inde¬ 
pendence. 

MALWA UNDER C U J A R A T 

Though Gujarati rule over Malwa was formally proclaimed on 
31 March 1531, the hold of Bahadur Shah over the region had yet to 
be consolidated. Ilis main task was to reduce Silahdi, who had 
become very powerful and had established his authority over Ujjain, 
Saraiigpur, Bhilsa and Raisen. After the death of Medini Rai, Silahdi 
had become the leader of the Purbiya Rajputs and had gained the 
friendship and support of quite a number of powerful Malwa Muslim 
nobles. Bahadur Shah, therefore, had to move cautiously. 

Me first declared that he had no intentions of punishing Silahdi 
or dispossessing him of his territories; he only wanted that Silahdi 
should hand o\’ei all Muslim women whom he kept in his haram. 
'rhus he enticed Silahdi to come to his camp by false promises and 
tlien imprisoned him. While keeping Silahdi confined in Mandu, 
Bahadur Shah captured Ujjain, Sarangpur, Ashta, and Bhilsa, and 
finalb* started for Raisen on 17 Jamadi II 932/31 March 1526. 
Silahdi at the last moment tried to save Raisen by embracing 
Islam, but though his conversion was wclccmed,'^® Bahadur Shah 
remained firm in his determination to occupy Raisen, for without it 
his hold over Malwa would not be complete. Lakshman, brother of 
Silahdi, sought help from Rana Bikramajit of Chitor, and Bikramajit 
sent a Rajput contingent; but before it could reach Raisen, it was 
checked and driven back by Bahadur Shall. This half-hearted help of 
the Rana had no effect on the fate of Raisen, apart from prolonging 
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tlu‘ siege; it also offended Bahadur Shah and gave him a pretext 
ff)r attacking Chitor. When the siege was again started with full 
vigour, Silahdi offered to hand over the fort, and requested that he 
lie permitted to enter the fort in order to persuade the defenders to 
submit. Bahadur Shah permitted Silahdi to enter the fort under an 
escort, but once Silahdi was inside the fort he agreed with the rest 
of the garrison to fight to the last. The inmates or the fort performed 
the jauhar-nte on 6 May 1532; Silahdi, Taj Klian and Lakshman 
along with their soldiers j^erished on the battle-field; and the fort 
passed into the hands of Bahadur Shah. Bahadur granted the fort of 
Haisen along with the territory of Bhilsa to Alam Khan of Kalpi, 
who had come to him seeking his shelter about this timc.71 


From Raisen Bahadur Shah moved towards Chitor to chastize 
Rana Bikramajit for the assistance he had gi\’en to Bhupat, son of 
Silahdi, during the siege of Raisen. He reached the vicinity of 
Chitor and started the siege in Ftlniiary 1533. The heavy damage 
c'ansed by the guns of Rnmi Khan unnerved Rani Karnavati; she 
sued for peace, offered to withdraw all claims from those territories 
of Malwa which had been conqiuired by Mewar, and also sent as a 
pn'sont the crown of Ilushang Shah, ten elc])hauts, a hundred horses 
and some cash. Bahadur Shah accepted the offer and withdrew from 
Chitor. 


He next embroiled himself with the Mughal emperor, Hmna\’uii, 
by offering asylum to his enemies. Consequent!)', M'hen he launched 
his second attack on Chitor in November 1534, Huma)im marched 
on Malwa. Wliile the siege was progressing, Humayun moved about 
freely in Nfalvva. He arrived at Sarangpur b)' January 1535; from 
Sarungpur he moved to Ujjain and thence to Mandsor. Thus when, 
after conquering Chitor on 8 March 1535, and making arrangements 
for its occupation, Bahadur Shah turned south, he found Huma}mn 
already stationed at Mandsor. At Mandsor Bahadur found that his 
position was untenable; so abandoning his camp, he left for Mandu 
by a circuitous route, and reached there on or about 19 May 1535. 
fiumayun followed him to Mandu and encamped at Nalcha. He 
siK'cceded in throwing Bahadur Shah off his guard, made a sudden 
attack in the small hours of the morning, and easily coinpicrcd the 
fort. Bahadur Shah, however, managed to escape from Mandu and 
look shelter in Champaner. After making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the fort of Mandu, Humayun besieged Champaner; but 
Bahadur Shah again managed to escape, and witli Humayun almost 
at his heels, he moved to Cambay and from there he escaped to the 
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island of Diu. Humajiin reduced Cambay and captured the fort of 
Champaner on 5 August 1535, and finally occupied Ahmadabad. 
Thus in the course of a campaign lasting onf\' a few months 
Ilumayun succeeded in acquiring both Mahva and Gujarat. 

But Humavun could not make adequate arrangements for con¬ 
solidating the Mughal conquests. Very soon his presence in the 
north became necessary and he left Mandu for Agra via Chitor in 
1537, leaving behind a few military contingents which were soon 
driven out by the local chiefs. After Humayun’s dtparturc, Bahadur 
Shah reestablished his aiithorit\' o^•cr Gujarat and Malwa, but he 
had to devote most of his time to Gujarat; so far as Malwa was con¬ 
cerned, he placed it under the nominal control of Muhammad Miran 
Shah Asiri with Mallu Khan as governor of Mandu. The death of 
Bahadur Shah on 3 Ramazan 943/13 February 1537 created a politi¬ 
cal void in Gujarat; and Mallu Khan was permitted by Imadul Mulk, 
the king-maker of Gujarat, to assume independence with the title of 
Qadir Shah sometime in June-July 1537, and thus Malwa became 
independent once again.72 

M A L A 1 N D E r E N D E .\ T A GAIN 


Qadir Shah proved to be a successful ruler. lie tried to appease 
the Rajputs of \Ialwa by permitting Bhupat and Puranmal, the sons 
of Silahdi, to rcoccupy Raisen, and tlic\-, in return, accepted his 
suzerainty and offered their allegiance. TJic zainindars of the sur¬ 
rounding country also offered their allegiance and began to send 
regular annual tribute. Vci*}' soon Malwa seemed to have regained 
her former position. 


But Qadir Shah was not destined to enjoy peace for long. His 
claim to equality with Slier Shah and his refusal to render military 
assistance to his son, Qiilb Khan, against the Mughals, offended the 
Afghan ruler. So after consolidating his ])osition in the north, Sher 
Shah started for the subjugation of Malwa in April 1542. Thus after 
a peace lasting for about five )cars, Malwa had again to face an 
enemy. Qadir Shah at the last moment tried to appease Sher Shah 
by submitting to him, but he was soon forced to escape from the 
Afghan camp and fly from Malwa. After occupying Malwa, Sheri' 
Shah appointed Shuja'at Khan over Handia and Satwas, Haji Khan 
over Mandu and Junaid Khan over Dhar, and then returned to tlic 
north. But in March 1543, he again returned to Malwa and attacked 
Raisen; the fort was conquered after a siege lasting for a little more 


72 Mirat-i Sikamiatl, 337. 
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than four months.73 Sher Shall then appointed Shuja*at Klian gover¬ 
nor of Malwa and again returned to the north. 

MUGHAL CONQUEST OF MALW A 

The death of Sher Shah (22 May 1545) again created disturbed 
conditions in Malwa; Shujaat Khan was removed and Isa Khan was 
made governor in his place. Ilow’cver, no major conflict took place, 
because Shujaat Khan, instead of challenging Isa Khan, decided to 
withdraw. After some time Shuja at Klian was given tlie jagir of 
Sarangpur and Raisen. The death of Islam Shah (961/1553-54) was 
followed by disturbances in tlie north; but Muhammad Shall Adil, 
after his accession, tried to win over some important Afghan chiefs 
to his side, and with this end in view he appointed Shujaat Khan 
as governor of Malwa once more. Shuja'at Khan made fresh adminis¬ 
trative arrangements; he appointed Daiilat Khan Ajiyala to Ujjain, 
Malik Mustafa to Raisen and Bhilsa, and Miyan Bayazid to Handia 
and Ashta, while he established himself at Sarangpur. Under Shuja at 
Khan’s administration Malvi'a cnjo}'cd peace once more. Shujaat 
Klian felt no obligation towards 13clhi after Ilumayun’s return; and 
just before Humayun’s death in 1555, Malwa became independent 
again.74 After Shuja'at Klian's death, his son, Miyan Ba)azid, ousted 
his rivals and proclaimed himself ruler of Malwa witli the title of 
Baz Baliadur. 

Baz Bahadur’s military activities came to an end when, in his 
attempt to conquer Garha, he suffered a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Gonds led by Rani Durgawati. Thereafter he devoted 
his time to music and the cultivation of the fine arts. Owing to his 
cultural pursuits, Baz Bahadur discarded all religious prejudices, 
and the process of cultural assimilation, which had started with the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa, reached its culmi¬ 
nation under his rule. Malwa became the home of music, dance, 
colour and festivities; but from the point of liew of defence it lost 
its strengdi, and became an cas)' pre}’ to the growing power of the 
Mughal empire. 

On 12 March 1561 Akbar scut a Mughal army for the conquest of 
Malwa under Adham Klian witli Fir Muhammad and a host of 
veterans to assist lain. Baz Bahadur was defeated near Sarangtiur, 
and though he personally managed to escape, his harain and treasure 
fell into me hands of Adham Khan. The treasure and the beauties of 
Baz Bahadur’s haram turned Adliam Khan’s head; he kept e^'e^ything 


73 Qannngo, Shet Shah, 297-99. 
14 Ferisbla, II, 537. 
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for himself and sent only a nominal present to Akbar with tlie 
information of victory. Adham Klian then di\ided Malvva into four 
divisions. He kept Sarangpur under liis personal supervision, and 
appointed Fir Muhammad to Mandu and Ujjain, Qiya Klian to 
Handia and Sadiq Khan to Mandsor. 

Akbar was so offended by Adham Khan’s behaviour that he 
started immediately from Agra on 27 April and on 13 May he sud¬ 
denly appeared before Adham Khan, who had just then started from 
Sarangpur for the conquest of Gagraun. Akbar came to Sarangpur 
and recovered ever)^thing from Adfiani Khan, but he returned to 
Agra without altering the administrative arrangements and without 
staying in Sarangpur for more than a few days. From Agra he sent 
orders recalling Adliam Klian and appointing Pir Muhammad as 
governor of Malwa. 

For the people of Malwa Pir Muhammad was a scourge of God. 
He was base and cruel and infficted untold sufferings on the people. 
Baz Bahadur in the meantime had collected a force and organized 
some resistance; this infuriated Pir Muhammad so much mat he 
sack(;d and plundered Bijagarh, Sultanpur and Burhanpur. But 
while returning laden with booty, he was attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and suffered a defeat. He tried to cross the Narbada in haste but 
was drowned in the deep waters of the river. The Mughal officers 
w^erc so demoralized by Pir Mohammad’s death that Baz Bahadur 
had no difficulty in driving them out and reoccupying Malwa. 

The loss of Malw'a was a great blow to Mughal prestige and 
Akbar wished to retrieve it at once. But he also realized that the 
mere occupation of a region, w'hich had cujoNcd freedom for a cen¬ 
tury, would not be successful unless competent officers, possessing 
the requisite experience and courage, energy and sense of justice, 
were appointed to take charge of its affaiis. He, therefore, appointed 
Abdulla Klian Uzbeg to reconquer Malwa and act as its governor; 
Khwaja Muinuddin Farkhundi was appointed diwan and put in 
charge of revenue administration and the settlement of the terri- 
tory.75 This second Mughal invasion unnerved Baz Bahadur. Though 
defeated, he managed to escape from the country, but submitted to 
the emperor later. Abdulla Khan and Khwaja Farkhundi restored 
peace, and Malwa was incorporated as a suba of the Mughal empire in 
969/1562. Thus ended the independent kingdom of Malwa founded 
by Dilawor iSian Ghuri in 804/1401-2, but as a Mughal mha the 
territory once more prospered and enjoyed peace. 


73 Ak&or Noma, n (Tr. B^veiidge), 23d*(>0. 
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I. LATER GANGA KINGS 

In 1198 Rajaraja Ill, the son of Aiii)'aiikal>hinia or Anangabliima III, 
came to the throne. In 1205 Bakhtiyar Khalji sent Muhammacl Shcran 
Khalji ‘with a portion of his forces towards Jajnagar’.t Muhammad 
Shcran probably advanced as far as Lakhnor (Nagar in the Birbimm 
district) and hurriedly went back without iinading Orissa after the 
tragic death of his master, Bakhtiyar Khalji. An inscription in the 
Bhimesvara tcrmple at Draksharaiiia in the cast Godavari district 
records that Rajaraja easily defeated ‘Ganda-Garjjana pati’.2 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by his son, Ani^'allkabhi^na or Ananga- 
bhima IV, in 1211. It is stated in the Tabaifat-t Na.<fin that Ghivasuddin 
Iwaz Khalji, the Sultan of Lakhnauti, collected tribute from Jajnagar.3 
Ghiyasudciin finally occupied the Lakhnor tract and pushed the south¬ 
ern frontier of his kingdom up to the Damodar about 1214. The un¬ 
dated inscription in the Chhateawara temple in the Cuttack district 
{JASB, LXVII) refers to the success of Vishnu, the minister of Ananga- 
bhima, in his war against the Lord of the Yavana kingdom. These were 
probably border clashes in south Radlra in which both sides claimed 
victoiA-. 

Vislum also fought with the king of Tuinmana. This place in the 
Bilaspur district (Madhya Pradesh) was the capital of a branch of the 
Haihayas or Chedis.4 

Some IIaiha\’a chiefs worked under the Ganga kings. In 1211, the 
\'car of Anangubluma's accession, a certain Kandamarajan, a scion of 
the llaihaya family, made a gift to the Srikurmam temple in the 

1 Rax-erty, Tabmqat-i Kasiri, 573. 

2 SIl, Vol. IV, No. 1377; The word ‘Garjjana* cannot be satissfactorily explained. 
The reference to the victory over the Caudapati probably means that Muhammad 
Sheran invaded Orissa and was repulsed. But the evidence is too weak to permit a 
definite statement. 

3 Mtnhajus Siraj probably refew to Oiissa as Jajnaj»ar, The source of his information 
Is not given by him. 

4 Dr. B. Ch. Ciihabca: m, X.\TX. 127-131. 
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Srikakulam district {Sll, Vol. V, No. 1283, dated Saka 1133). It is also 
stated in that inscription that the Ganga kingdom extended up to the 
river Ganga.5 Anangabhima gave his daughter, ChandradevI, in 
marriage to Paramardi, an ornament of tlie Ilaihaya racc.^ 

An inscription in the Draksharaina temple dated 1230 {Sll, V'ol. IV, 
No. 1360) indicates that the kingdom extended up to the Godavari in 
the south. Anangabhima sliiftcd his headquarters (kataka) from 
Chowdwar to the village of Barabati. Because of the presence of the 
temple of Visheshvar Shiva at that plac'c, he renamed the place as 
New (Abhinava) Varanasi. Tlie Nagari copper plates of Anangabhima 
were issued from Abhina\a Varanasi Kataka in 1230. 


Anangabhima was snccceded by his son, Narasimha I (1238-64). 
Narasimlia wanted to wrest Radha from the Muslims. Minhajus Siraj, 
the contcmporaiy historian, writes that in the year 641 a.ii. (June 
1243-MaN' 1244) the Rai f)f Jajnagar began ‘molesting the Lakhnanti 
territory’.” The Orissa annv raided Radha. Tnghril Tughan Khan, 
the governor of Lakimauti, had to wail for the return of his full 
force from its ciimpaign to distant Kara. In March 1244, he took 
tlu; field in person against the Orissa army, which made a strategic 
retreat to the fortress of Katasin, ‘which was tlie boundary of Jaj- 
nagar’.i* 

During his retaliatory expedition, Katasin wa.s occupied and 
plundered by Tughan Khan’s arni)'. The Orissa army then suddenly 
attacked the Muslim armv, which siiflered discomfiture and retreated 
towards Lakhnanti .tt 

To follow up this success, the king ol Orissa sent an army in 1245 
to attack Lakhnanti. Karimuddin Laghri, the feudator) of Lakhnor, 


5 In the Dralcsharauia temple inseripliyii (S7/, N'ol. 1\', No. 1329) ot the 8th .^Vuka 
of Anangabhima, it has been stated that Anaiiguljhima and his father bore the 
title of ‘Trikulingoswaia’ or ‘tlio Lord ol Three Kalingas'. Ammgabhima bus l)een styled 
as TrikaUnganath’ in the Chhateswara temple jnseription. 

6 P. Acharya, ‘The Conmicinorative Inscription of the Anaiitavasudeva temple at 
Bhubaneswar', OllBJ, Vol. I, 279. 

In the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavaii f/biory of ludia, \'ol. 207, Paramardi has been 

stated to be the king of Tummana, and Chuiulradcvi to be the; sister of Aiiangabbima 
III. Paramardi’s title of ‘SamantaraN a’ and the absence of imy royal title for him in 
the Anantavasudeva temple inscription show that be was not a king. Chandradevi was 
the daughter of Anangabhima (Anantavasudeva Temple Inscription, v. 18). 

7 Raverty, Tabaqat-i Narifi, 738. 

8 Katasin appears to he Kotsimul on the Damodar in the Ilughli district. 
Dr. Bhattasali identifies Katasin with Kathasanga about 12 miles south of the Damodar 
(History of Bengal, Vol. If, 48). 

9 ‘A greater disaster laul tiot till then lA;ran<-tt to the Muslims in an>‘ pail of 
Hindustan*—Hirfary of Bengal, II, 49. 
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was killed. The leader of the force of Jajnagar was Sabaiitar, ‘tlie soii- 
indaw of the Rai’.to 

After the occupation of Radlia, the Orissa army invaded Varandra 
(North Bengal). On 14 March 1243, the Orissa soldiers appeared before 
the gates of Lakhnauti. Tughan Khan confronted them but was 
repulsed. He then appealed to Alauddin Mas'ud, the Sultan of Delhi, 
for assistance. Alauddin ordered the governors of Kara-Manikpur and 
Awadh to proceed to Lakhnauti ‘for exterminating the infidels of 
Jajnagar’.iA 

Malik Tamar Klian, the governor of Awadh, advanced with a large 
army towards Lakhnauti. Tne Orissa army, being threatened on the 
flank, raised the siege and withdrew to Lakhnor. Malik Tamar Khan, 
who had seized the throne of Lakhnauti, and his successor, Malik 
Jalaluddin, could not dislodge the Ganga king from Lakhnor.l2 
Miighisuddin Yuzbek iDCcamc governor of Bengal and Bihar after the 
death of Malik Jalaluddin. Alxnit 1253 Yuzbek marched on Lakhnor 
to recover the prestige and the territory lost by the Muslims, Tliree 
battles were fought with the llindu feudatory chief (probably Para- 
mardin) whose capital was Umurdun or Garh Mandaran. 

Yuzbek suffered reverses but he did not lose heart. About 1255 
he captured Mandaran. Paramardin fell in the conflict with the 
Muslims, and with his death the Radha country came under the 
authority of the Muslims. 

Vidyadhara, the court-poet of Narasiniha I, wrote the Ekucali, a 
Sanskrit work on rhetoric. Vidyadhara styled his patron as ‘Hamira- 
mada-mardana’ or ‘the vanquisher of the Amir’, and praised him for 
his victorious war in Bengal. 

The reigns of Rajaraja III, Anangabhima IV and Narasimha I 
roughly correspond with the period of the Shamsi sultans of Delhi. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by his son, Bhamidcva I (1264-78). 
During his reign Narahari Tirtha came from the south and preached 
the Madhya faith in south Orissa. After an uneventful reign of fourteen 
vears, Bhanudeva I died and was-succeeded bv his son, Narasimha II 

10 Sabantor probably incaji^ San)antara}’a. He was the son-iii-iaw of .^nungabJilaia. 
It is stated in the Anaiitavasudeva temple inscription that Chandradevi’s husband, 
Parainardidcva, died in battle after winning several victories for Narasimha. 

11 Raverty, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 762-763. 

12 Narasiniha was left in possession of the Radha country, bounded on the north 
by the white waters of the Canga, which n as blaclcened ‘hy the collyrium washed away 
by the tears from tlic wwping Yavanis of Radha and \'arcndra‘. (‘The Kenduapatna 
copper plates of Narasimha IT’, JASB, LXV. 232). 

Rcobahly to commcmor.Ue his victory, Narasiinha coiisiructcd the Sun temple at 
Konarok, wliich has petrpetuated his memor) to posterity. 
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(1278-1306). Chandradc\’i constructed the temple of Auantavasudeva 
at Bhubaneswar in 1278. 

It is stated in the Narahari Yati Stotra that Narahari acted as the 
regent of Narasimha II for twelve years. There is no inscriptional 
evidence to corroborate diis statement. An inscription of the seventli 
Anka or the fifth actual year of the reign of Narasimha II records the 
appointment of Narahari as ‘mandlika’ or ‘governor’ of Kalinga {SII, 
Vol. IV, No. 1288). 

Barani writes that Tughril Khan, llie governor of Lakhnanti, 
attacked Jajnagar.t'^ 

The Kenduapatna copper plates {JASB., 1896) record givints to the 
Brahmans in 1295 from the royal camp at Hemuna in the Balasore 
district. Narasimha II, like his father, reigned peacefully. There are 
no Ganga inscriptions in the territory south of Simhachalam from the 
time of Narasimha II. Bhanudeva 11 (1306-27), die son and successor 
of Narasimha II, came into conflict with the Muslims. 

The Puri plates of Narasimlia IV give Bhanudeva II credit for 
victory over a king, named Gayasadina.i^ This Gayasadina appears 
to be Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, who ruled at Laklinauti between 
1310 and 1328 and not Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq of Delhi who 
invaded Bengal. During Bhanudeva’s reign, Prince Ulugh Khan (after¬ 
wards Muhammad Tughluq) proceeded to Rajamahendry after the 
conquest of Warangal.^S He then raided Jajnagar and took forty 
elephants.i6 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by his son, Narasimlia III (1327-52). 

13 Ziyaudclin Baraui iii his Tttrikh~i Finiz Shuin refers also to another Jajnagar, 70 
karohs' beyond Sonargaon in East Bengal (E6-D, ill, 112-13). Tughril l^an was 
apprehended by the advance-party of Bali>an’s ariny^ while he was trying to escape 
in the direction of Jajnagar. M. M. Chakravarti identifies t!u* Jajnagar with Tipperah 
which, according to tradition, was called ‘J^*h**inagar’) (/d'PAS’B 1919, 217). Dr. K. 
Qanungo expresses the opinion that I'ugliril fled to Orissa (History of Bengal, Vol. II, 
66). But his explanation for ‘the inaccuracy of distance in Barani’s history is not 
convincing’ (see A. H. Askari’s article, JirPASB 1950, 62). The Muslim historians refer 
to Orissa, and sometimes only to the highlands of Orissa, us Jajnagar. Afif WTites that 
Sultan Finiz invaded Jajnagar—Udisah (Raverty, Tahiufat-i Nohiri, 592, footnote). 
The Rai of Udisah (Punishottama) aided by the rak of Jajnagar hivadecl Telingana 
(Briggs, Ferishla, III, 101-2). The Shartp sultans, Nfahmud and his son, Husain, 
really raided the highlands of Orissa. 

14 JASB, 1895, 136; The war took place after 1312 liecause the king’s own Puri 
plates of that year make no mention of such an achievement. 

15 A mostjue was built at Rajamahendry in 1324 when Ghiyasuddin w'as ruling 
in Delhi and his son, Ulugh Khan, was the governor of Telingana: Epigraphica Jiido- 
Moslemica (1923-24), 14. 

16 Barani’s Tarikh-i Finiz ShalB (Ed-D, III, 234). 
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Nothing politically important happened during his reign. The country 
enjoyed respite from foreign aggression. 

Bhanudeva III (1352-78) succeeded his father, Narasimha III. His 
reign marks the southward rush of Islam into the interior of the Canga 
kingdom. Some scholars write that about the middle of the fourteenth 
century Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah of Bengal invaded Oriss^, and 
that overcoming all opposition, he advanced up to the Chilka lake and 
returned with a rich booty and a number of clephants.l7 

According to the inscription of Choda II, a chief of Panchadharla 
in the Visakhapatnam district, dated 1403, his father went to the 
protection ‘of the harassed armv of the Sultan of Panduva' and com¬ 
pletely defeated the ‘Siiratrana* (Sultan) of Dhilli. He also gave the 
goddess of victory together with twentv-two elephants to the king 
of Utkala.ifi 

In December 1360, Sultan Firuz Shah, while returning from his 
Bengal campaign, decided to invade Jajnagar. But it was an after¬ 
thought, and he, therefore, had to retrace his steps through Bihar and 
cross the highlands of Mayurbhanj. He took the Rai of Jajnagar by 
surprise and occupied his capital, Banaras or Kataka-Varanasi. The 
author of the Sirat~i Firuz Shahi writes that the Sultan proceeded to 
Pmi and desecrated the temple of Jagannath.i-J He then went into 
an island inside the Chilka lak(‘, where a large number of Hindus 
had taken shelter. Tlie island was converted into ‘a basin of blood 
by the massacre of the unbelievers’, and even women were not spared. 
The Rai in utter distress oflFered his submission and presented some 
elephants as tribiite.20 Both Ainul Mulk Mahru and the author of 

17 Briggs, Ferishta, IV, 331. The coutc*iiipt>rar\’ historians, Shams-i Siraj Afif, 
Ziyauddin Barani and' the author of the Stnit-i Firuz Stuihi, would have referred to 
such an e?cploit by a Muslim king against the iiiJidels, «wcn though he uas an enemy 
of Sultan Firuz Tughluq. This raid has been mentioned by Nizainuddiii (Dc, Tahaqat-% 
\khari, IV, 331) and by Ghulatn Husain (Rujazux Stilatin, ASB edition, 98), 

‘Shamsuddin, u’ith his cai^tals at Pandna and Sonargaon, is more likely to have 
invaded Tipperah less than one hnndied miles from Sonaigsujn.’ (B. De’s note, Talxtqat, 
III, 421). 

18 FJ, Vol. XIX, 156. Without corroborative evidence, it is not pos.sihle to believe 
that Bhanudeva, in .spite of his strained relations with the Muslim king of Bcmgal^ sent 
reinforcement tinder a chief from south Orissa, who defeated Sultan Firuz. 

19 According to the Shirat-i Firuz Shahi Ui'FASB, Vlfl, 66 fiO and the Munxha'at 
(Letters) of Aintil Mulk Mahru (Ji-VASB, 1023, 284-87) the object of the Sultan was 
to massacre the unbeliever's and to demolish their temples. Rut the desecration of the 
temple of Jagannnth at Puri has not been mentioned hy Shnms-i Siraj A6f, w'hose father 
aocompanied the Sultan's army. 

20 For a more detailetl account of Firuz Shah's Jajnagar campaign see supra^ 
pp, 591-93 fEoiroas], 
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the SiraN Firuz Skahi refer to an Oriya traitor, natned Bali Patra. The 
Sultan returned to Delhi after an elephant hunt. 

In a Simhachalam temple inscription dated 1383-84, there is refer¬ 
ence to the royal title of ‘Gajapati for the first time.2i 

Bhanudeva III was succeeded by his son, Narasimha IV (1378- 
1414). His Puri plates, actually gianted from Varanasi-Kataha or 
Cuttack, styled him as the ‘Lord of the Fourteen Worlds’ (/ASB, 
Vol. LXIV, 128). Muslim historians refer to the invasion of Jajnagar 
by Malikus Sharq of Jaunpur, a contemporary of Narasimha IV.22 
Dr. N. Vcnkataramanay\’a writes that about 1375 the Reddi king, 
Anavama, invaded Orissa and pushed forward his conquests up to 
Simhachalam. In 1391 Kataya Verna, the commander of Kumaragiri 
Reddi, the Chief of Konda\'idu, is said to have advanced as far as the 
Chilka lakc.2‘J 

Bhanudeva IV (1414-35) was the successor of Narasimha IV and 
the last of the Ganga kings of Kalinga.2-4 

Hostile relations prevailed between the Reddis of Rajamahendry 
and of Kondavidu in the first twf> decades of the fifteenth centur)\ 
Consequently, the southern frontier of Orissa was free from incursions. 
Allada Reddi, the chief of Amlapuram, made himself the ma^er of 
the kingdom of Rajamahendry. Allada had friendls' relations both with 
the Gajapati king, and the king of Karnata.25 

Dr. Vonkataramanavva writes that Allada Reddi hastened to the 
aid of Bhanudeva IV, when he was taken prisoner by Sultan Hiishang 


21 Bhanudeva IV was called ‘Gajaghptapati’ (SlI, V'ol. IV, N<>. 1064, dated 1274). 

22 Ilavert>’, TabaqatA Nasiri, Vol. II, 592, 589 & footnotes; Badaiani {Rankins), 
MuntokJtab-ut Taiairikh, V'ol. I, 348); Nizainuddiii (De), Tabaqatn Akbari, Vt>l. I, 273. 
The invasion of Jajnagar became a conventional achievement fur the sultans of Jaunpur. 

23 'Gajapati Bhanudeva IV', PIIIC, XlII, 160-61. Dr. Venkatarainanayya has not 
adduced evidence for his statements. Unfortunately the inscriptions and literary woiis 
of this period arc full of exaggerated statements which distort the truth and at times 
make it difficult to separate the grain from the husk. 

24 Dr. A. K. Majtimdar writes (Bharatiya Vklya Bhavan, Ili\iorij of India, VT, 428) 
diat Bhanudeva IV ascended the throne 'sometime Ijetueen 1>102 and 1414*. The last 
inscription of Nara.simha IV’s reign is dated Haka 1335/1413 a.d. (SlI, VI, No. 1072). 
The earliest inscriptions of Bhanudeva's reign are dated the 28 March 1414 (SIJ, VI, 
Nos. 1113 and 1115). Thus Bhanudeva came to the throne in tlu> Anke year conrcii- 
ponding to 1413-14. This date corresponds w'ith the astronomical details of the only 
inscription of Bhataudeva IV, giving the Anka year (SII, VI, No. 720). 

25 The Vemavaram Grant of Verna Reddi dated Saka 1350/1434 a.d. (El, XIU, 
238). Deva Raya II's inscription at Potnuru in the Guntur district shows that the Reddi 
kin^om of Kondavidu had already becir conquered by Vijayanagar. Allada Reddi 
naturally wanted to cultivate friendly relations with Deva Raya II for the sake of 
his durone. Some scholars are of opinion that Deva Raya sent military assistsmcc to 
Allada Reddi, whose kingdom was attacked by the Gajapati king 
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Ghuri of Malwa; and that 'the defeat which he inflicted upon Hushang 
had something to do with die release of Bhanudeva 

In 1421 Hushang Ghuri raided Orissa to obtain elephants. He 
captured the king of Orissa by a ruse. According to Muslim historians 
the captive king bought his freedom by presenting some elephants.27 

The Muslim historians and the Madala Panji do not refer to Allada 
Reddi’s victorj' over Hushang Ghuri in Orissa. Allada Reddi died 
about 1423. 

Allada was succeeded by his son, Verna Reddi. Bhanudeva IV now 
waged a war to recover the territory south of Simhachalam. Deva 
Raya, who wanted to reduce Rajamakendry to the status of a vassal 
kingdom, came forward to help Verna Reddi. He despatched an army 
under his general, Telungu Raya, who pushed the Orissa army back 
beyond Simhachalam.28 

Immediately after the departure of the Vijayanagar army, Bhanu¬ 
deva recovered Simhachalam, as is evidenced by the latest inscription 
of his reign (No. 277 D of 1899) which records the gift of his wife to 
the Simhachalam temple in Saka 1352/1430 a.d. But his success was 
short-lived. 

The Vemavaram Grant, dated 1434, states that Verna Reddi over¬ 
ran Kalinga and set up columns of victory at Simhachalam and Purush- 
ottama (v. 17). Only a part of this statement is based on true facts. 
Two inscriptions at Simnachalam, dated in the same Saka year 1356, 
record Verna Reddi’s gift of villages to the Brahmans of Oddadi and 
other places (S7/, VI, Nos. 1168 & 1169). Thus he extended his sway 
up to Simhachalam between the Saka years 1352 and 1356. 

Bhanudeva could not view with equanimity the aggression by the 
Reddi king. He marched out in person against Vema Reddi at the 


26 ‘The Gajapati Bhanudeva IV’, PIHC, XIII, 161. These coaten>poraiy Telugu 
sources refer to Allada’s victory over the Sultan of Dhara in battle. The Vemavaram 
Grant, v. 8^ states that Allada defeated Hushang Shah. 

We require more definite evidence to assert that Allada Reddi went up to Cuttack 
to help a Hindu enemy in distress, and effected his release. He might have defeated 
Hushang during the Sultan’s return journey. 

27 Briggs, Farishta, IV, 178; Do, Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 475. Madala Panji, the 
Jagannath temple chronicle, .alludes to the invasion of a ‘subedtur’ from Bengal, who 
returned after obtaining tribute. The subedar may be identified with Hushang Ghuri, 
the only Muslim king, who is definitely known to have invaded Orissa during the 
reign eff Bhanudeva IV. 

28 Telungu Raya’s inscription at Simhachalam dated Saka 1350/1429 a.d. (No. 293 
of 1899) records the gift a lamp to the temple. Deva Raya II ‘destroyed like the 
king of the beasts the herd of the powerful elephants of Matangaraja’. (The 
Mudubidara Inscription, dated 1430, No. 33 of 1901). 
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l>cginning d. 1435. Taking advantage d his absence from the capita^ 
Kapilendra, one of his ministers, seized the throne.20 

Visvanath, author of the Sanskrit rhetoric, Sahitya Darpana, was 
a court-poet of Bhanudeva IV. Visvanath compmed a drama, entitled 
Chandrakala, which was acted before Bhanudeva IV, when he 
returned after ‘the conquest of Gaiida’. Probably he had repulsed a 
Muslim attack on the northern frontier of his kingdom. 


20 The Ganga VatmanucharUam states that when Kai|ak Bliann went to the South 
for conqueirt (digjaya), his ministers in the capital ctepowd him anrl gave .the throne 
to Kapilendra, , " . ' 
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KAPILENDRA 

No RELIABLE INFORMATION IS AVAiiABLE regarding the ancestors 
Kapilendra, who usurped the throne. We learn from the Veligalani 
plates (No. 17 of 1935) that Kapilendra was the son of Yajneswara. No 
authentic details are known about his early life. It is stated in the 
Madala Panji that Kapila was a ‘Rauta’ (Kshattriya caste) and that he 
belonged to the Solar line. Kapilendra served under Bhanudeva IV and 
after some years he held a high office. A mhedar (also called mwah) 
invaded Orissa. Kapilendra was deputed by Bhanudeva to settle the 
amount of tribute to be paid to the subedar. When Bhanudeva died, 
‘the nawab gave the throne to Kapila*.^ 

The account of the Madala Panji,. given above, is rather confused 
and leaves many things doubtful. The titles of nawah and suhedar 
were not used before the Mughal conquest of northern India. The 
statement that a nawab raised Kapilendra to the throne cannot be 
accepted in the absence of any confirmatory evidence. The literary 
sources, the Ganga Vamsanneharitam and the Bhakti Bhagavata, go 
unmistakably to show that Kapilendra seized the throne with tht^ 
help of the nobles and ministers.^ 

The Ganga kings had become unpopular due to their failure to 
ward off enemy attacks. The Muslims invaded Orissa and carried off 
rich booty. The Reddis of Rajamahcndry seized the Ganga territory 
up to Simhachalam. It appeals that some nobles and ministers wanted 
a strong and vigorous king and, consequently, elevated one* of them¬ 
selves to the throne. 

We leahi from the inscriptions (Nos. 313 of 1896 and 248 of 1896), 
which give both the Saka and the Anka vears, that Kapilendra*s 
accession took place in the Anka year, which began in August 1434 
and ended in Septeml^r 1435. The date given in the Madida Panji, 
which is not correct with reference to the week day, corresponds to 
29 July 1435. 

Though Kapilendra seized the throne without much difficulty, he 
had to overcome considerable opposition before he could enforce his 
authority over the nobles of the kingdom. 

1 The Madala Panll (Prac^ edition), 49. 

2 It is stated in the BhxAH Bhagansata Katya of Jivadeva. a court-poet Fratapa 

Rttdra, tlmt after die fall of Nissanka Bhanu, whose head was turned due to pride, 
the' the Solar 'dynasty prospered with the support of nobility of the hrad, 
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In his inscription in the Jagannath temple ot‘ the 4th Anka, the 
king threatened the chiefs of his kingdom with coniiscation oi prqierty 
and expulsion ‘in case they behaved badly towards their sovereign*. 

The warning had the desired effect. Seated securely on the throne, 
Kapilendra was now free to pursue a vigorous i^olicy. The Eeddis of 
Rajamahendry were pushed back from Simhachalam, as is evidenced 
by an inscription (No. 2309 D of 1899, dated 1441), which records the 
gift of an officer of Kapilendra to the Simhachalam temple. 

It is stated in a Sanskrit work, entitled Gangad<m Pratapa Vilasam, 
that the Cajapati and the Hayapati (Bahmani Sultan) took advantage 
of the youth of Mallikarjiina and attacked the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara. Kapilendra also wanted to wipe out the disgrace of a ‘previous 
defeat*. But Mallikaijiina routed the army of the invaders and drove 
them away. But in the large number of inscriptions of Mallikarjuna 
we find no reference to the discomfiture of the king of Orissa. It is 
difficult to believe that the Bahmani king and the king of Oris.sa— 
whose relations with each other were far from cordial—^made a com¬ 
bined attack upon Vijayanagara and were worsened. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendry at that time had fallen on evil 
days. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that Deva Raya II sent an army 
under Mallappa Vodeya which seems to have defeated Kapileswara 
and put him to flight.3 But Mallappa Vodeya was sent by Deva Raya 
to occupy the kingdom of Rajamahendry and not to defend it. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendr)' again changed hands. The death 
of Deva Raya II in 1446 removed me last ob.stacIe to the path of 
.southward aggression by the Cajapati king. An inscription from 
Penugonda, Tanakii taluk, West Godavari district dated Saka 1370 
(1448 A.D.) .shows that Kapilendra was already in effective possession 
of the Godavari delta.4 

For a few years, Kapilendra postponed further aggres.si6n in the 
South as he was engaged in a campaign against Sultan Nasiruddin 
of Bengal (1442-59). In his Jagannath temple inscription, dated 
April 1450, Kapilendra made a reference to his (Ugjaya against 
‘Mahka Parisa’ {Mtdik Paddiah), In all probability he won a victory 
over Sultan Nasimddin and assumed tne title of ‘Gaudesvam* or 

3 Further Sources of Vijayanagpr History^ Vol. I, 105. Dr. Subrahmanytm holds 
a similar opinion (PIHC, Anomalai Session, 207). But the inscription of Maliat^ 
Vodeya (No. 442 of 1890 dated January 1445) does not bear otA the asstmq[)tkm of 
these learned scholars. It records the gift at Draksharama by MalU Bhupida, the 
nder of Rajainahendry, and th4 Mahaf^a^utna of Praucfiia Baya, for his merit 
and makes no mention ei my ooniict wift 

4 The Mackenzie'ManuM^ftls, 13-4-4. 
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‘Overlord of Bengal*. This was mentioned for the first time in the 
Jagannath temple inscription referred to above. ^ 

We have no information as to the territorial conquest (rf Kapil- 
endra in Bengal. Probably he took the strip west of the river Hughli 
including the fort of Mandaran.^ 

After the campaign in Bengal, Kapilendra again turned his 
attention to the South.^ He occupied the kingdom of Rajamahendry 
about 1453. An inscription, No. 163 of 1893, in the Krishna district, 
records the gifts by a private person in the 24th Anka (1453-54 a.d.) 
of Kapilesvara Manaraja. 

The territory to the south of the Krishna river was under the 
political sway of the Vijayanagara kings till 1453. This fact is home 
out by an inscription of Mallikarjuna (No. 386 of 1915) dated 19 
August 1453, at Matamuru in the Guntur district. After August 1453, 
Kapilendra s army ^crossed the Krishna and occupied Kondavidu. 
Ganadeva Rautaraya, a relation of Kapilendra, was appointed 
pariksha of Kondavidu, Addanki and Vinukonda. An inscription 
(No. 17 of 1917) at Chintapallipadu in the Guntur district, dated 
12 April 1454, records his gifts to a temple. Thus almost the whole 
of the Guntur district passed into the hands of the Gujapati king 
between August 1453 and April 1454. 

A new figure now appears on the scene. Hamvira Rai (or Hamir 
Rai), the eldest son of tne Gajapati king, led his fathers anny in a 
conquering expedition which pushed the Orissa boundary southward 
up to the Pennar river. Nizamuddin writes that Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
of Jaunpur invaded Jajnagar shortly before his death, which took 
place in 1458. He laid the country waste and destroyed some temples. 
Ferishta’s account cenroborates Nizamuddin’s statement.’' Mahmud 
Shah’s eldest son, Muhammad Shah, was overthrown after a !)rief 
reign by his brother, Husain Shah. 

AcccM'ding to Nizamuddin and Ferishta, Husain Shall invaded 
Jajnagar-Odessa with a large army shortly after his accession to the 

5 It appears that he could not retain his hold upon Mandaran. If we arc to 
iielieve the statement of an obscure Persian work, entitled the Ritalatus Shuhada, 
Ismail Ghazi, 8^ commander of the Bengal Sultan, Barbek Shah (1459-74), completely 
defeated the Gajapati Baja at Mandaran. There is a large gate, south of Mandaran, 
which is known as 'Oriya Mardana' (Abdul Wali, ‘Mandaran*, /PASB, 1917, 131). 
According to tradition the gate was built by Ismail Ghazi to eommemorate his victory 
over dm Oriyas. 

6 Raj^deva Narendra Mahapatra was appointed govermv of Rajamahendry. 
He was niling over the rofya of Rajamahendry In May 1458 (Na 494 of 1893). 

7 De, Tohaqttt4 Akbari, III, 458; Briggs, F0riskUt, IV, 3^. 
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tlirone.S Hie Hai in great distress negotiated for peace and sent 
tribute. The truth of die statements made by Nizamuddin and 
Ferishta lias to be ascertained by further iniestigations; for it looks 
strange that within 1455 and 1460 two nilers from distant Jaunptir 
could successfully invade coastal Orissa during the reign of one <rf its 
greatest warrior kiiigs.9 

We now turn to the Deccan, A clash between the conflicting 
ambitions of the Balimanis and the Cajapati king was inevitable, 
and it came to a head within four years after Kapilendra’s conquest 
of the province of Kondavidu. Sanjar Khan, a noble of the Bahmani 
king, Alauddin Ahmad, was soon invohod in fighting with the 
Oriya leader of the infidels of Telingana’. The Sultan actually 
warned him that he would be no match ‘in the battle against the 
possessor of elephants’.io 

Sultan Alauddin was right in his prediction. Sanjar Khan was 
probably one of the two Muslim chiefs {Tiirashka Nripati) who were 
defeated by Gaiiadeva Rautaraya, as stated in his Chavali copper 
plates dated in August 1455 (/A, Vol. XX, 390). This was the beginning 
of the direct hostuitics between the rising llindii power of Orissa 
and the Balimanis of the Deccan. 

After establishing his authority effectively over the coastal strip 
of Telingana, Kapilendra turned his attention towards the higlilaiids 
of that region, Ilis first aim was to check the attempts of the 
Bahmani king to reduce tlie Vclama chiefs of the Telingana plateau. 
He also wanted to conquer a portion of that plateau for the safety of 
the newly conquered provinces of Rajamahendry and Kondavidu. 
An opportunity for action soon arose and he fully utilized it. 

In April 1458, Kapilendra was present in the Guntur district. 
He granted the village of Veligalani to the Brahmans for the religi¬ 
ous merit of his parents. Tlie Veligalani plates describe Kapilendra's 
victories over the kings of Dhara, Hampc, Delhi and Gulbarga. The 
claims of victories over the kings of Dhara and Delhi are und^bted- 
ly exaggerated. Ac'cording to the Oriya supplement of the record, 
Kapilendra assumed for the first time the title of ‘Overlord of Kamata 
and Kalbarga’ (Gulbarga). 

8 De, Of}. 459-60. Ferishta, Persian text, 11, 310. They write tihat 
Shah’s army contained 300,000 horsemen (an impossible figure). 

9 Recently, 13 coins of Muhammad Sharqi have been found at Deogarh in the 
Sambalpor district. The Sharqi sultans probably invaded the upper Mahi^di valley, 
whkh was separated from Kapil^rdras kingdom by a dense and impenetrable 
forest* 

10 the Bwhan-i Ma’oeir, lA. VoL XXVlUi 207* 
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In May 1458, Sultan Humayun, the successor of Alauddin Ahmad 
Shah, despatched a force with the ol^ect of chastizing the Velamas. 
The Bahmani soldiers besieged Dcwarkcnida (m die Nalg<»ida dis¬ 
trict, Andhra Pradesh), the stronghold of the Velamas. The besieged 
garrison sought assistance from fCapilcndra, promising to pay a large 
sum of money. The Rai of Orissa, ‘from greed of gain and toe the 
defence of paganism*, thought himself bound to assist the Hindus 
of Dewarkonda. The Bahmani army was taken by surprise by die 
Orissa army under Hamir. ‘llie forces of Islam were routed 

Hamir put an end to the Bahmani rule in Telingana. An 
inscription in the fort of Warangal (No. 110 of 1902), dated February 
1460, records the conquest of the fort by Hamviradcva Kumara 
Mahapatra, son of Kapileswara Maharaya. Kapilciidra was now the 
master of almost die whole of Telingana. 

Humayun Shah died in October 1461, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nizam Shah, who was only eight years old at tiic time of his 
accession to the throne. Kapilciidra seized this opportunity and in¬ 
vaded the Bahmani kingdom in conjunction with the zamindars of 
Telingana. Ho plundered the country and advanced towards the 
Bahmani capital. Muhibullah, a volunteer, proceeded witli an escort 
of one hundred and sixty horsemen and boldly charged the vanguard 
of the Rais army consisting of 400 horse and 10,000 foot. After a 
fighting which lasted for a few hours, the Hindu arm\' retreated. 

This statement of Ferishta must be taken with some reservation. 
It is difficult to believe that the large armv of Kapilendra could not 
withstand a very minor enemy offensive. Tfie zamindars of Telingana 
continued their military activities. Ferishta writes tliat the rais of 
Orissa and Telingana renewed their depredations on ‘the country of 
Islam*, taking advantage of the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa.^^ 

11 Sw1tan-i Ma’asir, lA^ VVXIII, 244. See also Briggs, Ferishta, Jl, 457 and De, 
Tabaqat'i Akbart, III, 79. 

12 Briggs has not correctly translated the histor>' of the campaign of Kapilendra. 
What Ferishta says may be l»icfiy summarized as follows. After the accession of the 
hoy-king. Nizam Shah, the king of Orissa invaded the BtUunani kingdom. The affairs 
of tire Bahmani king were managed by a triumvirate consisting of the dmvager- 
i}ueen, KKwaja-i Jahan, tlic regent, and Mahmud Gawan, the tvazir-i kul or the 
minister of all affairs. 

'First die Rai of the kingdom of Odessa and Oriya with the help of the zamindars 
of Telingatta attacked the territory of the Dcccan l>y way of Rajamalmndry; they 
attacked in full force, destroying all they could and left no sign of habitation till 
Kaukts. The triumvirate w'as in no way upset; but it detennined to drive back the 
invadm and succeeded in summoning forty diousand horsemen from the provinces 
to the capital. Then carrying the b^-king with them, tibey nuuehed towards the 
invader. The Rai of Odessa and Oriyg also marched ftnward ruod the two mmies 
eheoinpcd opi>osite to each other ten ftarohs (rain Ahmadabad-Bidar, the Btdithaiii 
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Ne\'ertIi€Jcss, it not |K)s$iblc to reject tlie stutciiiaii of Ferislita, 
corrolxMTated by two other authorities, that the Rai of Orissa failed iu 
his attempt to take Bidar, aud withdrew to his capital after the aboitivo 
campaign. 

Kapilendras withdrawal may be attributed to his aggressive 
designs upon the Tamil coastal districts, lie knew that Mal^arjuna 
and his governor in the north-east coast, Saluva Narasimha, would 
not reconcile themselves to the territorial losses they had sustained 
at his hands, and he wanted to deal an effective blow so as to cripplo 
the power of the Vija^'anagara king. The proxince of Udavagiri, south 
of the province of Kondavidu, was in possession of Malfikanuna till 
1462, as is evidenced by an inscription, No. 92 of 1919. In that year 
Kapileiidra scut a large and powerful army under prince Hamir, 
which occupied the province of Udax agiri.ii Kapilendra’s army next 
invaded the province of Chandragiri, ‘and took Kauchi by force’ 
(Gopinathpur temple Inscription, v. 14, JASB, 1900). 

A war of conquest was now waged in the heart of the Tamil 


capital. Thu Rai of Odessa and Oriya was thinking of wresting (a part of the) 
country from the control of the Musahnans and of returning after fixing a tribute 
on the ruler of the Deccan, But before lie bad clarified his intentiuns, the Nizam 
Shahi officers sent him cnvojs with the following message: "This king of ours, with 
his youthful good fortune, has been wishing to march with an army to the lands 
of Odessa, Oriya and Jajnagar in order to conquer them. It is good that you have 
simplified our work by coming here yourself. N'ow understand definitely that unless 
you promise to pay a tribute and unless you ri^turn all the money you have seized 
from the land of the Musahnans, not one of your men will be able to go back alive.’* 
In continuation of this message, (the mystic) Shah Muhibullah, son of Shah Khalil- 
ullah, who had joined the campaign for the sake of jifwd (holy war) only, separated 
himself with 160 well-equipped and courageous horsemen from the army of Nizam 
Shah and went forward to attack the advance-guard of tlie Hai of Odessa and Oriya. 
which amounterl to 400 horse and 10,000 foot. They fought from morning till midday; 
ultimately the breeze of victory blew over the banner of the hul}'-warriors, and the 
Rai fled and joined his main arm}'. 

'Overcome by despair and gloom, the Rai of Odessa and Oriya left his excess 
baggage at the place and fled away at night with light eipifpment. The Bahniani 
army followed in pursuit. Seeing that two or three thousand of his men were Idlted 
every day, the Rai took refuge in a fort and began negotiations with Mahmud 
Gawan. After much wailing and talking and the coming and guiirg of messengers, 
the Rai of Odessa and Oriya paid five lakhs of tauka^ into the royal Bahniani treasury 
and was allowed to leave in peace. Nizam Shah returned victcNrions to his capital' 
(Ferishta, Persian text, Vol. I, 343-44) •—Eorron. 

13 Ite, Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, p, 87; Burhan-i Maasir, I A, XXXVIII, p. 277. 

14 'At Kapilendra’s command, Kumara Ilamvira conquered the kings of ffie southern 
quarters and washed his blood-stained sword in the water of the southern ocean.* 
(The Amtdavamm copper pbaes of Pratapa Rudnt, V. 9) 

Posaps^ Tammaraya ruled the Rajya of Udayagiri as Kapjlcndra’s vassal (Nettore 
District Itm.p 11I> Udayagiri, 28 and ^). 
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country. In some inscriptions of the South Arcot district, riwrorded by 
Annamarasar, the agent of Saluva Narasimha, this invasioir was called 
OdfUyan Gahhhai or ‘Confusion Caused by the Oriyas*. These inscrip¬ 
tions, excepting one, are dated 12 Octolrer 1470. They mention that 
some temples in the South Arcot district had l^ecome neglected witli- 
out any worship l>eing conducted therein for eight or ten years 
owing to the GalabhaO^ 

In 1463, Kapiicndra extended his political sway as far as the 
Kaveri. Hamir, who led the Orissa army, made gifts to the Srirangam 
temple on the Kaveri, as recorded in his epigraph in that temple, dated 
Saka 1386/1464 a.d. (No. 87 of 1927-28). 

That year marked the zenith of Orissan imperialism. Kapilendra 
appointea his grandson, Kapileswara Kumara Mahapatra, as governor 
of the newly conquered Tamil districts. Two epigraphs at Munnur in 
the South Arcot distiict register the gift of Kapileswara Kumara 
Mahapatra, son of Ambhiradeva, for fe.stivals and repairs of two 
temples (Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919, dated in June 1464). 

In 1485, Saluva Narasimlia successtully fought for the expulsion 
<»f the Oriyas from the banks of the Kaveri. An epigraph at Conjec- 
varam (No. 37 of 1890, dated 3 November 1465) records gifts during 
the reign of Mallikarjuna Maharaya. 

In 1465 Kapilendra marched to debnid his possess; 'us in the 
South. He went as far as Vijayawada (Ins. No. 308 of 1892 dated 1465) 
and returned to his capital. Tlic Tamil di.stricts had l>een lost by that 
time and probably he was not prepared for extensive military 
operations. 

He was present at Piiri in the middle of December 1466 (Jagaiinath 
temple inscription dated 14 December 1466). Thereafter, at the begin¬ 
ning of 1467, the aged king once more marched to the South to recover 
hi,s territories. Ho nud readied the banks of the Krishna, ivhcn death 
.struck him down. 

As the earliest inscription of the reign of Purushottama is dated 
20 March 1467, \vc may reasonably conclude that Kapilendra died 
in January or February 1467. 

Kapilendra $ reign inaugurated a new epoch in the history of Orissa, 
llis dominions extended for some time from the Huglili in the north 


15 An inscription at Jambai in the South Arcot district (No. ^ of 1906) dated Saka 
1395/1472-73 a.d. refers to the Oddtyan Galabhai, whidh toede place ten years earlier. 
A« most of these inscriptions are fonnd in the TirukkoyiloT talidc. South Arc(^ district, 
we may assume that the Timkkovilur taUik suffered must as a result of the Oddivati 
Gdlohhai. '' 
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to the Kavcri in the south. But Kapilciidra s agj^-csstve policy* in tite 
South proved hannful in the long nin. It made tlie Ca|a})ati kings 
forget that the most implacable enemies of Orissa were not the 
Bahmanis (rf Bidar or the rayas of Vijuyuiiagara but tJ)e Nfusliin kings 
of Bengal. He made no attempt to recover NiaiuUmin as he was deeply 
tmgaged in militar\' operations beyond tJie Pennar. In the interests 
his kingdom, he should have pursued a forward policy against the 
Mushms of Bengal, like Narasimha I, the great Canga king. He might 
have attacked Gaud, the capital, or seized the district of Satgaon. 
Instead of doiii'g so, he set himself to the task of coiupicring territories 
in South India, and advanced as far as the banks of the Kaveri. 
Successful as the Orissaii military enterprise was in the initial stages, 

It could hav-e no stabilitv. Tlie wisdom of Kupilendras far-flung 
exploits is open to grave doubts. It was not possible for him io retain 
possession of the far-off territories stnitli of the Pennar. To the llindns 
of the Tamil countrx’, he appeared as a ruthless eoiujneror win) laid 
waste their villages. 

!• U 11 i; s If o T T M A 

Purushottamu ascended the tlirone in supersession of the claims of 
llamir, who was probably the eldest sou of Kapileiidra.^*^ We learn 
from an undated inscription at Jukkainpudi that Atnbidexa Kaja, son 
of Kapilendra Maharaya, confirmed his father's grant. <Jate<l 116-3, to a 
Siva temple at Vijayawada (No. 14S of UIIT?. Tims llamir was ruling 
in the southern portion of the kingdom at the time of his father's death. 

Before his death, Kapilendra nominated his younger son, Ptirusli- 
ottama, as his successor, believing that Jagannath had urged him to 
do so. Punishottama’s Srikiirmam temple inscriptions and his Pota^'a- 
rain grant (which record both Anka and the Saha years) prove that 
Punidiottama ascended the throne in the Atika year (23 August 1166- 
1 September 1467), 

It is almost certain that the popular belief in the dispensation of 
Jagannath in Purushottama’s favour enabled Pnrnshottama to get the 
thrmie. Hamir, who found no support from the people, again retired 
to the south. He, however, did not give up hqic; for after a few years 
he made a bid for tbc throne of Orissa with the iiclp of tbc BaVimani 
ruler, Shamsuddin Muhammad 111. 

After firmly establishing himself upon the throne, Purushottama 
wanted to emulate military exploits of nis father. He set out to recover 

16 It is stated in the Samsvali VUawni, compiled by ?ratapa Rtidra (I, v. 22), that 
Parashottama made his 'great cuemy*, Hamir, iwostrate tiefore him. FurushcHtama’s 
hr»rther, Tinimala Rautaraya (NDI, Vol. HI, Nos.' 37 and 41), served under Ptatapa 
Badri at UdayagirL 
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llie Tufiiil tcriilor)\ wliich bad bc'cii lust towards tlie end Ids 
father's rdgu. Aocordtiig to the Kanchi*Kavcii tradition^ which is 
popular iu Orissa, he took Kanchi. But he returned from Kaiichi with* 
out aifei'ting a complete subjugation of tlie Tamil coastal districts north 
of (he Kaveri, the legacy of his father's im{>criali$m. Purushottama 
prokibly encountered stiff exposition which discouraged him. It may 
also lx; a fact that the intrigues of flamir witli the Bahmani Sultan 
reached his cars and dcmanc^ his immediate presence at the capital 

Ferishta writes that in 876 a.h./1471a.d. ‘Hamir Orfysi\^^ cousin of 
the late Bai of Oriya, approached Kfuhanimad Shah Itl fenr assistance 
against Miingal Bai, ‘a Brahmin and the adopted son (ff the late Bai', 
who had iisiiq>cd tiic throne in defiance of his prior claim of inherit* 
ance.^^ Nfuliummad sent Nizamul Mulk to assist Hamir. The armies 
of Nizamul Mulk and Hamir defeated Mimgal Bai. Hamir was placed 
ill possession of his ‘hereditary' dominions'. Hamir then helped Nizamul 
Mulk to coiirpier Kondavidu (Koiidiiir) and Bajamahcndrs'.i^ 


rhongh Ferishta correctly stales that Hamir Oriya’s ekiim to his 
ancestral ilironc was superseded, he also gives wrong information. 
VV<' deliiiil<’ly know that Mimgal Bai n as not a name of Purushottama, 
nor Mas tlw Bai of Orissa a Bralrmaii. Hie Bahmani Sultan compicred 


Kondavidu and Kujamahendry' with the Iielp of Hamir and "then 
neglected his cause. Hamir was gi\'cn asylum in the fort of Kondavidu. 


Purushottama made an attempt to recover the lost proiince, when 
a rebellion broke out in the province of Kondavidu (Kondnir). Ferishta 
writes that the garrison nt Kondnir revolted against the authority of 
the wicked goi ernor of the fort and made over tlic place to Hamir 
Oriva. 

tr 


Hamir sent information to the Bai of Orissa stating that if the 
Bui would make over Telingana to Hamir, die latter would surrender 
the fort of Kondnir and its dependeneies to him. Tlie Rai marched 
south and took Rajamahetidry. The Sultmi also advanced towards 


17 Briggs imsrcflds Aoibur Rai tor Hamit Ori>a in his translation uf Fciisbta's 
Persian text 

IS .\ftcr tetliiig us that in 876 a.h. (1471*73) news was received that the Rai of 
Oriya had died after a short iUnc», Ferishta ijuotes two v’crses from an unnamed 
poet: *lle had an adopted son who was a Ikdwnan; he had also an uncle s son, named 
llamhr, who was a man of great vakmr. There ^vas a struggle betweeo 6ic two, and 
the adopted son, Mungal Rai, drove Hamir into the hills and fmests.' 

Purushottama i.<> not an easy name to be put in Persian verses of short metres^ so 
the poc^ WTote Mungal Rai by which name Purushottama was {nxdmbly known in the 
Bahmani kingdomEmroa. 

19 the lSwhttn4 Ma'aslr gives N’izam*id Mulk fuU credit Cor tiic con(]uest id the 
TcUn^uia ooait 
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Rujainaliendry with a large army. At ht:; approach PurushoClama loat 
heart aad hurriedly withdrew to his own kingdom. Rafamaheiidry was 
invested by Muiiammad and the liesu^ged garrison was forc^ to 
surrender. 

Ferlshta writes that in a.ii. 8?i2/l477 a.i). Muhammad invaded 
Orissa to punish the Rai for liclpiiig the rebels of Kondavidu (Kondnir), 
The Rai negotiated for peace and gave 2-5 elephants and costly pre¬ 
sents to the Sultaii.20 

Muliammad’s next object was the reduction of Kondavidu (Kotidiiir) 
which was held by Hamir. Muhunuiiad laid siege to the fort for 
five intniths and compelled Ilamir to submit after a stiff rcsistance.2l 

Hamir’s career thus ended in tragedy. Abandonal by Multammad 
after his piiqiose had Ireen sers ed. the uiifurtiinatc prince s<HJght help 
from his brother, Purushottama, who had deprived him of die throne 
which legitimately bekniged to him. ilamir wanted now fruiii 
Purushottama only a fraction of the territory ewer which he was 
destined to rule. Purushottama procct'ded southward up to Raja- 
mahendry on his way to Kondavidu (Kondnir). Rut he chatiged his 
mind and withdrew to his kingdom. For two }('ars Huiiiir defied 
the Sultan and then surrendered, when ‘he w'as granted sceiirily for 
his life’. The history of his last years is not known to us. Ilamir had 
a more brilliant military career than his brother. Hud he ascended the 
throne, he might have restored the prestige of the Oriya arms l.>y 
retaking the tiorth-castem Tamil districts. 

Saluva Narasimha could easily occu[)v the province (if Udavagiri 
after the subjugation of the Tclingana coast by Mnliainmad. Tliis 
adiiev'cmcnt <)f Narasimha had been highly exaggerated in the work, 
Saluvabhyudmjam {The Sources of Vijai/an^tgar History, 91). Saluva 
Narasimha did not help his Hindu neighbours, Purushottama and 
Hamir, in distress, and remained a passive s|Kx4ator when Muhammad 
reduced Rajamahciidry and Kondavidu fKondnir). He had to suffer 
fur his indifference. In 1481 Muhammad attacked his territor>' and 
sacked Kanchi. 

Purushottama made no further attempts to recover the provinces 
of Rajamalicndrv' and Kondavidu as long as Muhammad was alive. 
Ill March 1482 Muhammad died. The disturiied conditions whidi pre¬ 
vailed in the Bahmaiii kingdom after the death of Muhammad gave 
Purushottama the opporttinitv which he liad soup^t so long. An 
inscription (No. 226 of 1935-86) dated November 1484, at Mattdcapalle 

20 Briggs, FerUihta, II, 495. The Burtioti-4 iUn’orir kihJ Hie Taha^al do not 
onude to any {iivaakm of the IIIikIu kingdom of Orissa iiy Mubainmad III. 

21 Feiislita. Petstoi text. I, 350-57; Surtum-d Werir, lA 1990, 189; pi 
nheqal’d Akbart, m, 104. 
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tri the Guiilw dhirivt, shows that witliin three years after die death 
of Muliammad III Puroshottama had recovered the provinces of 
Hujuinaiietidry and Kondavidu. The donor of the Matnkapalie iiiscri][v 
tioii was Bi'hura Mahapatra Sri Ajama Kliau Suinuntaraya. It appears 
that Assam K!ian was a Bahinani officer who took service under Punish* 
ottama and was rewarded by high sounding titles for his defectiem. 
An inscription (No. 221 of 1892)» dated OctooCT 1485, reccatls the gift 
of Tirumaladasa Mahapatra, an Oriya officer, to a temple at Guntur. 
In 1*180, the Gajapati king granted the village of Fotavarani in the 
Guntur district to a temple (El, XIII, No. 12). 

Purushottaina now devoted his attention towards the recovery of 
llie province of Udayagiri from Saliiva Narasimha, who had crowned 
In'msclf king (EC, Vol. XII, Tumkur 54, dated 1 November 1486). 
According to the Auantavaram plates (v. 13) and the Sarasvati Vflasam 
(I, 22) Narasimha, the king of Kaniata, was made a prisoner by Punish- 
ottama. lie secured his release by oifering Udayagiri (Anantuvaram 
plates). It is pcnnisstblc to suppose that Piirusliottaraa defeated Nara- 
simha and wrested the province of Udayagiri from him between 1480 
and 1491, the dates of Nai‘asimha*s accession to the throne and his 
death. 

I'lius Piirushottama’s kingdom extended from the Bhagirathi to 
the Pciinar river. Pnrushottama made no attempts to extend the south¬ 
ern Ixamdarv of his kingdom beyond that river by conquering die 
lerritoiy wliich bad been lost by Kapilendra shortly before his death. 

The war-weary Gajapati king now wanted to spend his closing 
years in peace. The latest inscription of Purushottama’s reign (SlI, 
Vol. VI, No. 1162) IS dated 3 April 1497, in the 38th Anka. This is the 
last Anka year of Punishottama and tlu^ second Anka, or first actual 
year, of Pratapa Rodra, as evidenced by an inscription of Pratapa 
Budra in the Jagannath temple (JASB, 1893, No, 2, dated 17 July 1499 
in the 4tli Anka). Tims Purnsliottama died between April and Septem¬ 
ber in the j ear 1497 and was succeeded by his son, Pratapa Rudra. 
Purusliottumu reigned for thirty years. He was the last of the great 
warrior kings of Orissa. 

l^lnlshottama met widi failure in the early part of his reign. His 
brother, Uatnir, turned traitor and joined his enemy, Muhammad III. 
Tlic Bahmani king seized the Teliuganu coast and Sahiva Narasiihha 
occupied the province erf Udayagiri. Tluis he lost all the three southern 
provinces which his father had conquered, and miserably failed in his 
attempt to recover the Tclingana coast. But he retriev^ his fortime 
before his death. 

VVliile his attention was diverted southward, Bengal was convulsed 
with internal strife. Between 1487 and 1493 die ^ysidnian n<rf>M» 
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Shahzada Nfalik Andil and Sidi Badr, waded throiigli hlncx! hi the 
throne. In 1493 Sahyid Husain seized the tliroiie. 'Husain Shah with 
the exception (rf Ilyas Shah was the greatest of the Muslim kings of 
Bengal.* 

Had Purushottama attacked and crippled Muslim Iknigal during 
this period—1467 to 149^3—Krishiiadeva Ra\a would base met with 
stiffer resistance, when he wossed the Pennar in 1513, from Pratapa 
Rudra, who had just then faced an attack b\' Husain Shah. But 
wounded pride clouded Punishottama’s judgement. He missed a good 
opportunity for which his son had to suffer. 


PR4TArA Rl’DRA 

After his acc'ession, Pratapa Riuha followed in the f(Mit$teps of his 
father and marched with a large army ‘in order to iK i upy the southern 
quarters’. In Novemln'r ]5(X), lu* made grants at Auantavarani ami 
Idupulupadii in the Guntur district, lie reached the southern boundary 
of the kingdom during ‘tlie victorious campaign* (Rajovrolu plates, 
Nellore district, dated May 1301). 

The Gajapati king returned to his capital instead of measuring 
arms with Narasa Nayaka, the de facto ruler of the Vijavanagara king¬ 
dom. There were probabls border raids by Sultan Husain Shah of 
Bengal. Periodical clashes seem to have begun even before Pratapa 
Rudra’s march to the south with little territorial advantages to either 
side. It is stated in the Idupulupadii grant (No. 802 of 1922) that Vira 
Rudra, king of Utkala, completely defeated the king of Gaud. Hitsain 
Shah similarly called himself the conqueror of Jajnagar on his coins, 
dated 3504-O. It appears that Husain .Shah increased his militar) 
activities near the frontier of Orissa, which comp<.*lle<i Pratapa Rudra 
to return to his capital. 

In 1309 Vira Narasimha Tuluva was succeeded by his brother, 
Kri.shnadeva Raya, the greatest of the kings of Vijayanagar. *1116 
Deccan sultan informed Pratapa Rudra that l^ishna Raya was making 
preparations for war against him and was intending to cross the river 
Krishna. "The Gajapati king was cautioned to be on the alert and to 

garrisem his fortresses.*22 

This warning awakened tlic Gajapati from his lethargy and he 
immediately marched to the south to take defence measures. An 
inscription (No. 373 of 1926) at Tangeda in the Guntur district indi* 
rates his presence on the banks of the Krishna in November 1.309. He 
proccc'dcd to the Nellore distriet and made a grant tn January 1310 
(Cundlapalam chopper plates. No. 185 of 1933-34). 


22 Rayavadialcainit, The Sources of Vljot/aMaef l{iin>fv, 90. 
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Husain Shah again took advantage ot the absence of Prata|)a 
Rudra. Desultory fighting had alre^y broken out by the time 
Chaitanya decided to visit die temple of Jaganuath at Puri (Kavikama^ 
pur, Chaitanya Chandrodaya, VI, 16). 

Chaitanya started from Bengal in January 1510, and visited some 
temples in north Orissa on his way to Puri >‘3 Pratapa Rudra at diat 
time had gone to the South *to wage war against Vijayanagara 
(Brindavan Das, Chaitanya Bhagavata^ III, 3,269). 

The biographies of Chaitanya do not allude to invasion of Orissa 
by Husain Shall during the sainPs sojourn at Puri. The invasion took 
place after his departure from Puri on the pilgrimage to South India 
in April 1510. 

Tlie Madala Panjl states that ^Amitra Suratbana’, the ‘Patisa* 
(Padshah) of Gaud, entered Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagan- 
nath. The Gajapati, on receipt of this news, hurried towards his 
capital.*'! Husain Shah retreated on his approach, and was chased by 
the Gajapati up to Mandaran in the Hughli district.^ 

An inscription at Gonugunta in the Ongde taluk records a gift for 
the merit of the Vijayanagara minister, Timmarasu, during the reign erf 
Krishna Raya.26 Tnis inscription, dated 4 November 1511, indicates a 
temporaiy military occupation of the Ongole taluk in the province of 
Kondaviau by Timmarasu, which forced Pratapa Rudra to come back 
to the south again. Timmarasu withdrew when Pratapa Rudra return* 
c<l. Krishnadeva Raya was not prepared at that time to launch a large- 
scale military (deration against tne Gajapati. Moreover, he wanted 
to reduce the rebellious chief of Unmattur before waging war against 
the king of Orissa. 

The Giidimalnpadii plates (No. 56 of 194.5-46), dated January 1512, 
record Pratapa Rudra's giftc in the Nellore district. He went back to 
his capital before July 1512 to attend the Car Festival at Puri 
{OuUtanya Chantamrita by Krishnadas Kaviraj). 

13 Ffom th« tU’seriptions of Chaitanya'tt visits, It appears that these temples had 
not been profaned by Hiisafa &ah till dien. 

24 During his return journey, Dratapa Rudra made a gift of the village of Velicharla 
in the Nellore distn'et. In the Vdicharla plates, dated 4 October 1010 (No. 12 of 
ia20>21}. it is recorded that die huge elephants of Pratapa Rudra, the Gajeswara, 
(enified (he Icing of Caud, prohahly referring to his ‘ictars' in a previous border 
cntiHlct. 

25 Madaia Panft (Prachi editiem, 52). ‘Amtira Siirathana’ is undoubtedly Husain 
^lah. 'Surathana' or ‘Suratrana* Is a corrupt form of the word 'Sultan*. Pratapa Ru^ 
styled himsidf as the protector of Siirat/ana Husain Shah in a colophon of his com* 
pitation, the SanuMti ViloMm. Further, the Chattmya Bhagmxitn hv Rn'ndavan 
clearly states diat Htmin Shah destro>‘ed a number of temples In the rouutiy'' rd the 
Oriyar (III, 4, 67 and 78). 

28.The NaAom OMrtel hmirip$loiut, Vd. H, 789 
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fn 1513 Krishna Raya liegan Kts first campaign against Orissa, lie 
besieged the fwt of Udayagiri widi an arm)' of 34,000 foot and 800 
elephants, according to tfie account of Nuniz. The fort fell on 9 June 
1514. Pratapa Rudra marched southward for the fourth time with the 
object of raising the siege. But he was defeated and had to fall bade 
upon Kondavidu.27 

In 1515 Krtshnadeva l)egan his second campaign. He advanced 
towards Kondavidu, leaving l)ehind him a scene of desolation.^ He 
took Kondavidu by vigorous assault and captured Pratapa Rudra's 
son, Kumara Virabhadra, and Kumara Hamir*s son, Narahari Patra 
(No. 272 of 1897 at Ainaravati in the Guntur district). He then repaired 
to his capital. ' 

Krishnadeva Raya planned his third campaign with greater vigour 
than before. He marched towards Vijax'uwada and took the fort of 
Kondapalli, almut ten miles north of Vijavawada. Niiniz writes that 
the king of Orissa came with a large army to defend Kondapalli. But 
he was defeated and put to flight (A Forgotten Empire, 317-18). 
Krishnadeva Ra)’^a then proceeded northward and captured Raja- 
mahendry (No. 74 of 1903 at Sandamangalam). Finally he reached 
Simhnchalam and offered worship to the deity, Varaha-Narasimha, for 
the simcessful completion of pnrva digvifmja, (Nos. 243, 245 and 365, 
HI of 1893, dated 30 March 1516). 

The Raya then proceeded to Potnuru, where he erected a pillar 
of victory to commemorate his achlevements.29 

t 

Krishnadeva Raya returned to Vijavanagara hv tlie middle of 
1516.'‘30 But though the Raya returned, tlie army pushe<l on under his 
general, Rayasam Kondamarasayya, and ad\’aiu*ed us far as Srikur- 
mam. The Gajapati now negotiated for peace. The Vijavanagara army 
returned after planting another pillar of victor)- at Srikiirmam.^l 

Pratapa Rudra’s drfeat was partly due to the physical (‘xhaiistion 

27 Inscriptions at Tinipati (N’os. 53 and 54 of 1BA9), at Samtiinianjjalam <No, 74 
of 190S) and at Tintvananu^ai (No. 574 of 190-2) record that the Ra>*a captured 
Udayagirl and chased the Gajapati up to Koodavklu. 

28 The Kaifiyat of Kunnrnr (Further Soureet, III, 115]. Tutyaprakasttr, a Tamil 
poet, compared the Oddtyan Gidahhal during tlie reign of ICapilendra with the Muslim 
iuvftKton under Malik Kafur. Bnt a South Indian army now laid waste the Triugu 
districts ai the kingdom of Orissa. 

29 Nos. 198 of 1903, 371 of 1913, 74 of 1903, etc. Prrtnuru is situated mi tlte 
hanks of the Chitivikm river in the Bimalipatnam taluk. Tehigu lOeratore is never 
tired of deso-ibing the prowess of Kriithnadeva Rayu and bis setting iqi of a pillar of 
victory in Rw heart of Kalin^.* Arirb. Surt>ey Report, 1908-9, 179. 

SO Kridmadeva Raya temped hkt capital before 5 November 1510. On tliat date 
be made a gflit (J^, III, Maadya, 115). 

31 Koiidamarasay>’as bMcriptlon wk Cholasmnndnm <No. 87 1918). 
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from which his army Imd suffered. Pratapa Rudra acted-wisely when 
he proceeded to the southern part of his kingdom in view of the hostile 
activities of Krishnadeva Raya. But the invasion of Husain Shah forced 
him to abandon his line of defence in the south. Hie Orissa army 
marched up to Mandaran and then came back again to the soudi to 
repulse the raid by Timmarasu. These long journeys exhausted his 
soldiers. Thus Husain Shah’s invasion indirectly contributed to the 
military success of Krishnadeva Raya in his campaigns against Pratapa 
Rudra. 

At the same time, it must he admitted that the Rawi was an able 
commander and his three welhplanned Orissa campaigns give us an 
indication of his brilliant and forceful personality. Thus he could 
<*asily out-gc'ueial his adversary—a man of peaceful disposition. 

In his inscriptions Krishnadeva Raya assumed the titles of *Gajapati 
.Saptanga llarana’ or ‘the Appropriator of the Gajapati’s Seven 
iClcments of Royalty’ (No. 184 of 1925) and ‘Oddiya Daia-Vibadana' 
or ‘the Conqueror of the Oriya army’ (No. 493 of 1907). Hie second 
title was hot an empty boast for his victewry irretrievably shattered the 
military strength of the Oriyas.32 

Krishnadeva Raya married the daughter of Pratapa Rudra. The 
Gajupati ceded the territory south of the Krishna, which was 
euphemistically stated to he tlie dowry of the princess.33 The Orissan 
princess was subsequently neglected hvlier husband (Sources, 11 and 
1131 

Krishiiad(?va appreciated the bravery of Kumara Virabhadra, son 
of Pratapa Rudra, lor his defence of Kondavidu. After the fall of the 
fort, the Raya appointed him naijttka of a part of Mysore, while the 
war with his father was still being continued. Viratdiadra did not 
forget this generosity on the part of his father’s enemy and two of 
his Uirw grants in north Mysore (£C, XI, Deviiagara taluk, No, .107, 
dated 1 Octol>er 1515, and No. 744 of 1917, Anantapur district, dated 

32 Krishna Raya’s achievements have been exaggerated by Dr. N. Venkatfurama- 
nayya {Further Sources, Vol. I, 211) and underestimated by Dr. K. S. AyTungar 
(Cftmbfidga HMory of India, VoL nt, 497). 

33 Accounts of Nuniz and of Paes, A Forgotten Emptra, 247. Account of the 
Nnrapati King^, (Further Sources, III, 110). Tukka Panch^am, (The Sources, 143), 

Krishnadeva Raj'a could have easily fmeed die Gajapati to cede also the province 
irf Rajamahendry, which was under the occupation of his am^ at the time of the 
conclusion of the peace. 

ilistiuy would have been different, had these two poworfitl Hindu kingdoms joined 
hands against the Muslims of the Deccan, instead of fighting against each mher. The 
Muslims destroyed diese two prxsMo^ial Hindu kingebms almost at die .same time. 
The fidl (d these kingdoms once more deroon'stmted'the lact that disunion aoimig the 
Hindus wsa one of reshi oauses of die MusUot eonqiKHtt of India. 
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19 October 1515) were made for the merit of Krislina Raya Afahamya 
arid also of his father. The assumption of royal title 1^ the prince* 
who was but a nayaka of a small territory, and the reference to his 
father as the lord of ‘Dravida Mandala* in tlie grants were probably 
resented by a powerful group in tlie capital, who poisoned Krislina 
Raya’s ears against Virabhadia, when the Raya returned to Vi java- 
nagara after the third Orissa campaim. Nuniz writes that lie sent to 
can the son erf the king of Ori\ a* and asked the prince to fence with 
one of his retainers. Virabhadra, ‘ftH*ling himself insulted in the court 
of Krishna Raya’, c“oramitted suicide He is not heard of again and 
this supports the story of his tragic end. 

Peace was concluded between the two warring kingdoms befort* 
8 August 1519 (the date of Krishna Raya’s last inscription at Sirnha- 
chalam. No. 244 of 1899—SIL. Vol. VI, No. 895). Krishna Raya pre¬ 
sented to the Varaha-Narasimlia temple two villages in the Kalinga 
Dandapata, which he had received' from Pratapa Rudra Cajapati. 

On 26 February 1.526, the subjects of these two kings recorded 
(on a pillar in a temple at Undavalli on the south bank of the Krishna) 
the erection of two new temples (No. 47A of 1919). 

Krishna Raya died towards the end of 1529. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Adiyuta Raya. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that 
’immediately after the death of Krislmadeva Raya, Prat^a Rudra 
Cajapati invaded the kingdom of Vijavanagara but was defeated and 
driven awav'.'^s Tlie evidence acldu('ed by the learned scholar in 
support of his view is not concliisive.'^ It is almost certain that the 
Cajapati king spent his closing years in peaceful pursuits and that he 
did not wage war for the recovery of the province of Kondavidu and 
Udayagiii. In fact, the Muslims occupied a part of the Doab sliortly 
after the death of Krislmadeva Raya. Nevertheless, Achviita Raya 
and his successors claimed victory over Cajapati kings of Orissa— 
which seems to have become a customary claim.'^7 

Towards the close of his reign, Piatapa Rudra was more interest¬ 
ed in religion than in military exploits. Qiili Qiitb Shall of Colkonda 
encountered little resistance when he seized KondapalU in the 

34 Further Sourcei, Vol. II, 231. For the account of Nuniz ter A Fergrtlen 
Etnpife, 319. 

35 Further Sources, Vol. 1, 233. Sec al«o hlg Studies in the History o/ the Third 
Dynasty cj Vifayanagar, 17. 

80 See my Imok, History of the Cajapati Kinffs of Orissa, pp. 86<87. 

37 Achyuta Raya (No. 253 of 1006), VenUta I (NDI. CP. No. 6} and Sadaalva 
Raya (No. I of 1919)—all claimed to be the conqiictort of the Oriya form. Adiyuta 
Raya hoaited of planting a pillar of victory in the Odida Rajya and even beewtie 
^Snratraaa* of Orfaaa (No. 331 of 1917). 
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Krishna district. A Telugu inscription at Malkapiuram in the Krishna 
district (No. 152 of 1893X dated March 1531, records that Kutamanna 
Malika, a friend of Mahamandu Sahu Sultan, reduced Kondapalli 
by his prowess and established a feeding house.'^ 

The Sultan in question is Muhammad Shah, during the later part 
of whose reign, Qutbul Mulk, die governor of Teli^ana, became 
independent and founded the suUanat of Golkonda. Inere are clear 
indications that Qutbul Mulk occupied the whole of the Doab, very 
probably after the death of Pralapa Hudra in 1540.3® 

We do not possess enough information about the last two decades 
of Pratapa Riicfra’s reign. The perifKl is uneventful as the Gajapati 
spent his closing years in pursuit of religion. 

In the 42nd Anka of Pratapa Rudra (September 1528/August 
L529, both inclusive) Narayana Das Mahapatra, the Farikaha of the 
Kalinga DandapntOy gave lands to the Simhachalam temple. This is 
the latest inscription (No. 2fM)A of 1899), dated 1 April 1530, which 
distinctly mentions the name of Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

Ills general, Govinda Vidyadhara, usurped the throne after 
murdering his sons, Kaluadeva and Kakharuadeva. We know from 
Govinda's inscription in the Jagannath temple that his 4th Anka 
began between September 1543 and September 1544. Thus he pro¬ 
claimed himself king between September 1541 and September 1542. 

As the Madala Panfi assigns about two years to the sons of Pratapa 
Rudra, his death piiiiiably tcKik phu'C in 1540. He was the last king 
of Ori.ssa who ruh’d o\ er an extensive territory. 

Fortune, which favourt'd Punishottama towards the later part of 
his reign, deserted Pratapa Rudra. He was attacked by powerful 
enemit*s from opposite directions. 

Pratapa Rudra was actively engaged in warfare in spite of his 
close association with Chaitanya from 1512. During the Orissa cam¬ 
paigns of Kri.shnadeva Raya, he twice marched to the south to relieve 
the* besiegt‘d garrisons of Udayagiri and Kondapalli. 

The Gajapati king made peace with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
wh<*n further resistance was futih* and gave* his daughter in marriage 
to the victor. 

I'he frustration caused by a humiliating peace and sadne.ss owing 
to the premature death of his gallant son, Virabhadra, under tragic 
circumstances made a deep impression upon Pratapa Rudra's mind. 

33 fk Pfoian inscription (No. 153 of 1893) at Malkapuram, dat(Kt 931 AJit./1524> 
25 A.!)., rwotds ttiat Qiitlnil Mntk si't apart money for the maintenance of a feeding 
house. Tlds date Is wrong because the inscription at Undavalli (No. 47A oi 191B), 
dated 28 Fe)>ruary 1828, refers to tlw reign of Pratapa Rudra. 

SO History of Quli incorporated in Briggs, FerfsMo, 111, 368^. 
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He knew tiiat his two other sons were incompetent to bear sucoess- 
fiiHy the Imrden of ^ kingdom. Broken in hope» the Gajapati now 
sought sdace in religimi—as did emperor Charles V after a few years 
in 1556. Pratapa Riidra's zeal for war died away. He now evincjed a 
keen interest in die tenets of Vaishnavism. Even after the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya, be did not try to recover the* provinces Kmida* 
vidu and Udayagiri. 

The Gajapati s devotion to religion, which gradually became mme 
and more pronounced, weakened his authority over the outlying parts 
of the kingdom. Pratapa Rncira must lie blamed for neglecting the 
defence of the frontier ontjiosts in the prm-ince of Rajamahendry. 
Quli Qutb Shah occupied Kondapalli. The whole of the Godavari- 
Krishna Doab was lost to Orissa, probably after the death of Pratapa 
Rudra. 

In 1553 Ghiyasiuldin Mahmud Tiighluq seized the throne of 
Gaud. He was an incompetent king whose reign was .stained with 
blood. Here was an opportunity for the Gajapati to wage war against 
an unpopular king of Bengal and to recover the strip of territcay 
which Husain Shah had wrested from him. But Pratapa Rudra did 
not exert himself to retrieve the prestige of the Oriya arms. He 
eschewed war. 

Though the Gajapati made no efforts to recover the territories 
which had been conquered by his grandfather, he did not neglect the 
administration of the countr)^ We do not hear of faction fights, which 
commenced after Pratapa Riidra’s death and ultimately hastened the 
fall of the kingdom. 

Pratapa Rudra’s devotion to Chaitan)'a has been exaggerated in 
the saint’s Bengali biographies. Pratapa Rudra made no discrimina^ 
tion between different schools of Vaishnavism. Himself well-versed in 
the Vaishnava theology (Krishnadas Kaviraja, Chaitantfa Chant- 
amrita, H, 14) he was undoubtedly attracted by the extraordinary 
personality of the saint. But he also rxtend€*d his patronage to Jagan- 
natha Dasa, Balarama Dasa and Aehyutananda Dasa—the three great 
exponents of the Orissan school of Vaishnavism, which assimilated 
the Buddhi.st theory of the void. 

Chaitanya had a large numlier of Oriya followers. The authcNri- 
tative Gaudiya Vaishnava texts do not refer to Chaitanya’s disciples 

die Orissan school. The contemporary' Oriva works affirm that 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Aehyutananda and their asscxiiates were 
close followers of Chaitanva.^^ 

40 Adiyufaiuuula wHtes in lUs work SimtfO SanAUa, 1, that Jagannatha Dasa, 
Rrimima Ossa aa4 kf took part in th« kbtima pcocessioiis and d«ieed with Chaitanya. 
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R. 0. Banerjee observer tliut ‘Chuitaiiyu was tme of the principal 
causes of the decline of the empire and the people of Orissa/^i He 
descrjlx?s the saint as a political adviser to the Idng—a distortion of 
facts. Oblivious of all mundane affairs, the saint spent the last seven¬ 
teen )^ears of his life at Purl in the constant contemplation of divinity 
and passed away in 1533. 

Tne triumph of the Chaitanva movement did not take place in 
Orissa during the life-time ol Chaitanya. Oriya Vaishnavas, like 
Syamananda, Rasika Murari and Baladeva Vidyabhusan made it 
popular in Orissa in the seventeenth century. 

After the death of Pratapa Rudra, the kingdom rapidly declined. 
Hardly anything is known about the last two Suryavamsi kings, 
Kaluadeva and Kaldiaruadeva. We entirely depend on the Jagannath 
temple chnmicle for what little information we get. According to that 
dironicle, Kaluadeva ruled for about a year and a half before he was 
put to death by Govinda Vidyadhara. Kakhaniadeva was murdered 
after a reign of three months and the throne was seized by Govinda 
Vidyadhara. The Surj'avamsi dynasty of the Gajapati kings came to 
an end before September 1542. 

Tlie successors of Pratapa Rudra were too weak to arrest the 
decline of the kingdom. Disabled by treachery and internecine strifes, 
Orissa tell an easy prey to the Muslim invaders who conquered the 
kingdom in 1568. 


4) B. D, BanerjM, History of Orim, I, 830. 
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THE BAHMANI KINGDOM 


I. THE BAHMANIS OF AHSAiNABAD—GULBARGA 

INTRODUCTION 

The circumstances of the great revolution, which heralded the 
institution of an independent Deccan in .1346, are both interesting 
and instructive. It seems that a party had been formed at Delhi, 
which wanted to undermine the influence of the popular viceroy of 
the Deccan, Qutlugh Khan, who had l>een a preceptor of Siiltau 
Muhammad Tughluq, and who was held in great respect by ever\' 
one. This party began to poison the ears of the Sultan against 
Qutlugh, resulting in the recall of the viceroy in 1345 and the 
appointment of his brother, Alimul Mulk, as an interim viceroy. 
Qutlugh Khan was a very popular vic'eroy, and when he left for the 
north in the company of the poet, Badr-i Chuch, ‘even the walls 
cried out that all that was good was now departing from the 
Deccan’.i Alimul Mulk’s appointment was only a makeshift arrange¬ 
ment as the viceroyaltv of the Deccan had a very wide range and 
comprised as many as twenty-three aaliim or provinces, the c^ief of 
which were Jujiiagar (Orissa), Marliut (Muliurashtra), Telingaiia, 
Bidar, Kampili and Dwarasamudra with the subsequent addition of 
Malwa. Each aqlim was divided into a number of rural districts 
{shkfs) and urban districts {madinas or shakrs); the rural districts 
were divided into hazaris and sadis or c'ollections of one thousand 
and one hundred villages respectively. The chief officers of the pro¬ 
vinces were the walls, the shiqdars, the amir-i hazarahs and amir-i 
sadahs, while the smaller village officials were called mutasarrifs^ 
kwdtuns, hatahas, chottdhris, patwaris, etc. 

The position of the sadah amirs, who played such an important 
part in securing the independence of the Deccan, was pectiliar. Most 
of these officers were of noble desc*eiit or l)elonged to the upper 

1 Badr-i Chach started (or Daulatabad cm 5 D4*<vmbrT 1.144; this is 
hratt his Qcuaid, Lucknow, 64. Tlie quotation is from Isamf, FutuA-Kt Salattn, Agnii 
1938, 480. 
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middle class of society. They were in direct and clcxse toudb wi^ 
the people of the sadis over which they held sway.^ They wa:e not 
only revenue collectors but also military commanders in direct 
charge of the local levies, and while the waits and shigdars were, in 
a way, bidden from the public view, the sadah amirs constituted, for 
all intents and purposes, the government as the people knew it. 

As soon as Qutlugh Khan arrived at the capital, the Sultan 
appointed Imadul Mulk Sartez, sumamed Sarir-i Sultani, as the viceroy 
or the Dcccan with Dhara, a Hindu, as his lieutenant, and divided the 
centra] portion of the viceroyalty into four shiqs, assigning them to 
new officers, who had risen from tlie ranks' and most of whom were 
probably non-Muslims. These new officers may have been mere 
'upstarts’ but all of them were experienced administrators; Azizuddin 
Knammar, for instance, had been an officer at Amroha.3 But they 
were not to the liking of the old sadah amirs with their innate pride 
of office and position, and these amirs began to smart with indignity 
owing to the appointment of the upstarts. Apart from this feeling, 
which was due to prejudice, the new officials made themselves most 
unpopular by tlieir uiiscrupulousness, the glaring example of which, 
was me high-handedness of Azizuddin Khanunar, who had charge of 
Malwa from the end of 1344. Aziz called together some prominent 
sadah amirs of Malwa and Dhar and had them executed, probably to 
instil fear into the minds of the amirs of Daulatabad, whom he consi¬ 
dered to be at the bottom of tlie recent insurrections in the Deccan.** 
The result was, however, just the opposite; and the sadah amirs of 
Daulatabad, Gujarat and adjoining areas were filled with i^sentment 
against a system under which the innocent could be ground down for 
the supjK)sed fault of others. 

The flare up began with the insurrection of the sadah amirs of 
Gujarat, who forced the governor, Malik Muqbil, back to Naharwala, 
captured the city of Khambayat (Cambay), and defeated and killed 
the chief culprit, Aziz Khammar, at Baroda.^ The revolt rose to such 
dimensions that Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq proceeded south¬ 
wards himself to quell it on 31 January 1346, after appointing a 
• » 

2 TUe sadis wete very much aVin to the English !iu-)dred, for which see Stidib’s 
Enj^isH Constitutional Historic, I, 104. For the hasoris and saeUs, see Barani, 405 and 
Ihin-i Battuta, Rihlah, Cairo, 1287 a.h., II, 73. For x'arious descriptions of the wdis, 
see Ishwmt IVasad, History of t/te Qaniuoa Turks, Allalmljed, 1926, 108-9. I Iwve 
not lieeii able to find any retcreiwe to lUO men tieing under a sadah amir as sug¬ 
gested by the author, 

3 Barani, 500. 

4 XMd., 505. 

& m. 
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cdundl ctf regency, with Malik Kabir as president, to look after die 
affairs of the empire in his absence.^ 

On reaching Mount Abu the Sultan sent an army against the 
rebels, who were defeated first at Baroda and again on die banks of 
the Narbada. He then directed a court of enquiry to be set up at 
Daulatabad, and ordered the recalcitrant sadan amirs of tliat place 
to be sent to Broach, where he had pitched his camp. This cavalcade 
of sadah amirs, which included Nasiruddin Taghalchi, Ismail Mukh, 
Hasan Cangu and others, started for Broach, hut they held a cmincil 
at the pass of Manik Dun, and having decided not to proceed fur¬ 
ther, killed their warders, Malik Ahmad Lachin and Qaitash, and 
retraced their steps to Daulatabad."' Arriving there, they took posses¬ 
sion of the granary, the treasury as well as the citadel after three 
days of continuous struggle against the acting vicenn', Alimul Mulk.S 
They then made history by electing one of their members, Ismail 
Muldi, to the throne with the title of Abul Fath Nasiruddin Ismail 
Shah as the first independent Sultan of the Deexan.^ 

ISMAIL SHAH 

It was after a cH3rtain amount of deliberation that Ismail was 
selected leader of tlie amirs against Sultan Muhammad. Besides 
being an amir in charge of two thousand villages, his brother, Malik 
Yal,l0 was one of the great amirs of the court and was then com¬ 
manding the royal army in Malvva; and it seemed a foregone con¬ 
clusion that he would cross over to the Deccan to help his brother, 
if need be. Be this as it may, the new Sultan (September 1346- 
11 August 1347) distributed jagirs in the Deccan and the Maha¬ 
rashtra among the adherents of the new regime and acemded hig^ 
honours to Nuruddin, whom he made Klivvaja-i Jahan, Hasan Cangu, 
to whom he gave the title of Zafar Khan, and many others. 

The task of the new government was not an easy one for 

6 Isami, 483. 

7 See JRAS, 1022, 536. 

The pass of Manik Dun (Ferishta) or Manilganj (BaJayuui) was Ijetween the 
towns of Ga| and Dun’ and five farsangs from Daulatabad according to Jsami. Barani 
(514) sa}^ t^t it was one manzil or about 10 miles from Datilatafuid. 

8 bami. 405. 

0 For Ismail's coins set* Speight, Coins of the BaJmmi Kings, Idantic Culture, 
1935, 292; Rodgers article in the MSB, 1895, I, 52 and 53; IV, 36; Thomas, Cotm 
of tfie Pathan Ktnffi of Delhi, siipp. by Rodgers, 63; Rodgers, King* of Me'abar, 36. 

10 I am inclinttl to think llwit lii< snltTkiurf was Malik Tal, in prcHferener to 
Feru^tas Gul or tkulannrs Fath. Yat means an athleto or wrestler, anti this gm*t4 
well with his brother soliriquet, Mukh, which means 'fire*. Abdullah Makki calls biro 
Wm, I. 159. 
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practically the whde land was controlled by the officials and partisans 
of the Tu^uqs. There was, for instance, a Hindu, Kandlva, who 
held Gulbarga, and Jalal Dohni, who was in possession of Kalyani. 
Khwaja-i Jahan proceeded against Gulbarga while Zafar Khan pro¬ 
ceeded to Sagar, where he defeated the Sultan s army. The united 
forces at last succeeded and put Kandhra to flight and Zafar Khan 
returned triumphant to Daulatabad-^^ 

On reaching Daulatabad Zafar Khan found Ismail in a bad way, 
for Sultan Muhammad had himself arrived from Gujarat and was 
engaging Ismail s army, llie battle was intense, even after Zafar 
Khan had joined the Deccan forces, but the Deccan tide was gaining 
the day. At the critical moment, however, Khwaja-i Jahan, who hap¬ 
pened to be in the centre besides Ismail, was killed by an arrow, and 
the rwal Deccan bodyguard took to flight. The tables were now 
turned and both Ismail and Zafar Khan had to retreat, while thou¬ 
sands of Ismail Shah’s partisans lay dead on the field of battle. The 
revolutionary leaders, however, met in the thick of the night and 
decided that Ismail should regain the citadel proper, Dharakhera, 
while the other amirs moved to their jagirs, determined to fight the 
enemy from all quarters. The next day Sultan Muhammad took 
possession of the city. But he was not long at Daulatabad, for he 
had to leave for Gujarat to suppress a serious insurrection there, 
leaving Malik Jauhar in charge of the siege of Dharakhera, and 
Sartez with instruction to oppose Zafar Klian.ts 

Zafar Khan moved from Gulbarga to Miraj and thence to Arka, 
where he stayed for three months and managed to ensure the help 
of the commander of the fortress, Iskahdar Khan, and of some other 
important chiefs. In the meantime news was brought that Sartez 
had occupied Gulbarga. On hearing this Zafar Khan hurried to 
Daulatabad, crossed the Godavari, defeated the enemy at Dhara- 
khcra and occupied Bir. From Bir he wheeled back to the Godavari 
and made a mass attack on the army of Delhi under Sartez at 
Siiidtan and completely routed it. Sartez himself was killed. Uie 
whole Delhi army now laid down its arms. ‘Camels of Bactria, hors^ 
of Tartary, female slaves and Abyssinian males by the thousands, 
mans of gold and silver bullion, hundreds of tents' and body with¬ 
out count fell into Zafar Khan’s hands. 13 He was received by Ismail 
ten miles from Daulatabad and a fortnight later Ismail proclaimed 
his abtUcation, vvhUe ‘the army as well as the concourse erf the peo- 

11 .*501'A; FfriKhta, 27fi. 

12 Isaml, 505-9', Badauni, 238; Barani, 516. 

13 Bamoi, 516; Ifaml, 511*18. Sindtan it probably Suid Kher in tho Bir district 
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present’ unanimously elected Zafax Kliau as their king widi tibe 
title of Sikandari-i Sani Abul Muzaffar Sultan Alauddin Hasan 
Bahman Shah al-Walial Bahmani. Tlie new king was crowned hy 
his preceptcnr, Shaikh Sirajuddiu Junatdi on Friday, 11 August 1347. 

ALAUDDIN HASAN BAHMANI 

As is the case with all revolutions, the kingdom which Alauddin 
had won was by no means a bed of roses. His personal jagirs con¬ 
sisted of scattered strips round Mubarakabad-Miraj *uiul Belgatn, 
wlule the whole countiy was full of free-lances with Tughluq 
sympatliies but with no immediate programme save that of carving 
out petty principalities for therasehes. There were also local Hindu 
chiefs, who thought it best to ally themselves with these malcontents 
and to make themselves independent. Lastly, there was the thorn of 
Ismail Mukh in the side of the new sovereign, for Ismail had tasteti 
the power of royalty and it was quite possible for a party to be 
created in favour of his restoration. Alaiiddin's reign of a little over 
ten years (11 August 1347-11 February 1358) vvjts taken up by a 
struggle against ml thc^e forces, and in the end Baliman Shall 
succeeded in putting the kingdom on a firm foundation. 

Bahman Shah was a very ambitious monarch and actually wished 
to sit on tile throne of tlie Tughluqs. In the South he had a mind to 

14 Ferishta, 276; Badauui, 236. Both Ferishta <277) and Baiatii (514) say 
that the coronation took place on 23 November 1347, but we should prefer the con¬ 
temporary Isami. 

Shaikh Sirajuddin Juiiaidi was bom at Peshawar in 1271 and was one of the 
divines who had accompanied Muhammad bin Tughluq to the Decoin. He later 
became the preceptor of Alauddin Hasan. Raiiuddin Shirazi’s Tazkkalut Mtduk 
(f. 6a) recounts many epistKles of their relationship. He died at Crulbai-gu in 1.380. 
It was he who gird^ the sword of statu on Muhunimad 1 at his coruuatfun. 

Till quite recently the story of Alauddin’s services to ‘Gangu. the Brahman of 
Delhi’, and his rise due to his honesty and integrity, w’a$ accepted witliout a murmur. 
This episode was based on Ferishta, I, 273, 274. As a matter of fact this Bralimati 
does not aiq;>ear elsewhere at all. It is stated by Ferishta (1, 278) and the Talxufat-l 
Akbart <408) that the name of ’Cangu Bahmani’ appeared on the Sultan's signet-ring, 
but this is not corroborated by any other evidence. 

The code word on whidi the sobriqurt, ‘Garijp!’ or 'Kanku* was probably Irased, 
seems to be ‘Kakoya* mentioned in Amin Ahmad Razi's Haft Aqlim, as this wiwd 
conneots Hasan’s family with the ’Kokuyads’ of Isfahan, the scions of which fted to 
Af^anistan. This is corroborated by the fact that Hasan was the nephew of Malik 
Hiriiabniddin of Ghor, who was an amir of .alauddin Khalji. After Hasan' bad 
become king, the genealogists had no difficulty in connecting his Persian family witfr 
one of Uie greatest of Persian royal dynasties, that of the great Bahman himself. 

His title, Alandflin Bahman Sliah, is evident from his coin in tlie Hyderabad 
Miwatm as well as from Isami (S2jS). 
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cross the peninsular India as far as Rameshwaram, in the west and 
the north he wished to annex Cujarat, Malwa and Gwalior and, 
finally, to subdue Delhi itself; and had it not been for the wise coun* 
$el 01 his minister, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, he would probably have 
frittered away all his energy in these impossible expldts. The Malik 
rightly advised the Sultan to pacify the recalcitrant parts of the 
Deccan first, after which it would perhaps be possible to cross into 
Malwa and Gujarat.i^ 

It was with this object that the Sultan directed his commanders 
to penetrate into Deccan in all directions. The first campaign was 
undertaken by Husain Gurshasp, who proceeded to Qandhar and 
rectiived the nomage of the garrison after the Tughluq represen¬ 
tative had fled to Bodhan. He then went to his objective, Kotgir, 
which he entered in triumph after defeating the Tughluq garrison.!® 
Next, Qutbiil Mulk was sent to the south-west and subdued Maran, 
Mahendra and Akhalkot, which he renamed Saivyidabad, and gave 
a general amnesty to every one in tlie neighbourfiood who came and 
paid homage, guaranteeing perfect security to life and property. In 
the same way Qir Khan subdued Kalyani. The Sultan was so over¬ 
joyed at the atmcxation of this great stronghold that he gave the 
name of Fathabad (city of victory) to his capital, Daulatabad.!’^ 

Things proved more diflicult for Sikandar Khan who was sent to 
Malkhei, vsmere they had to fight hand to hand with the levies of 
local Hindu zamindars. But once they had laid down their arms, they 
were guaranteed full security. Thus elated by his success, Sikandar 
moved to the capital of Kanya Nayak (or Kapaya Nayak) of Telingana, 
where he was received in right royal fashion. The host and the guest 
became great friends, and when they parted the Nayak rec|uested 
him to take a couple of elephants with him as a present to the new 
overlord of the Deccan.i® 

It was now the turn of Gulbarga to mutiny under Pocha Reddy, 
who professed loyalty to the Tughluq cause. Tlie Sultan ordered the 


15 Ferishta, 279. 

16 Isami, 531; Bwlwn, 16. 

17 Isami, 533; Cf. of the Hyd. Arch. Dept., 1359 F., 52-53, which says 
that Fathabad was a honorific name of f^arur, although Dharur did not acquire this 
name till Shah Jahan's reign. There is, instead, a decisive statement in Burhan, 17, 
that it was the subjugation of Kalyani which was resirunsihle for the change of the 
name to Fathabad. This fully explains the Fathabad mint, in which some of Muham¬ 
mad Shah’.s coins ^vere stmrk. 

13 ‘Kapfl’ in Isami, 535; Btir/ian, IS. Ilis name was Kapaya Nas’ak or Kanya 
Nliyak, and he wtis a cousin of Prolej a Nayak, who relretted against Muhammad b’n 
\ TUgfiluq and became the indq;>aident ruler of Warai^l. 
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stalwarts his entourage, Khwaja-i Jahan Azam Humayun and 
Qutbul Mulk, to besiege the fort, but Gulbar^ held on tiU it was 
reduced by heavy catapult-shots and its suppH* of water had been 
cut off.W The Sultan, now advancing in age, was greatly depressed 
at the incessant fighting he had to undertwe to pacify ihe country, 
and when a rebellion broke out at Sagar, he himsetf took the fi^d. On 
the kings approach the rebel, Muhammad bin Alain, begged for 
pardon, which was granted. He then moved to Khcmbhavi and thence 
to Mudhol, where the local chief, Narayun, was opposed to the 
Bahmani hegemony. He received homage from the chicts on the wa>’ 
and on his approach Narayan shut himself up in tlic Jainkhandi fort. 
The Sultan l^sicged the fort and battered its walls with a thousand 
catapults. During the night entry was effected through a breach in 
Ifie wall, and with the conquering forces was Dilip Singh, son of 
Sajan Singh of the line of Marwar. The victory was complete. The 
Sultan granted Dilip a jagir of ten (?) villages in the province of 
Dauiatabad together with the honorific title of s(uh'-i kham khel or 
commander of the royal bodyguard.‘-<^ After a little further struggle, 
Narayan himself submitted, and the Sultan in his magnanimity 
pardoned him and allowed him to return to his former territory, which 
he was now to hold as a jagir. 

It will be seen that tlie Sultan’s policy' had been uniform so far. 
His petition was by no means enviable as he had to withstand a 
num^r of revolts and to pacify the country; but at the same time 
he was forgiving almost to a fault, and whenever an (q^ponent laid 
down his arms, he was pardoned and given his former territory to lje 
held as a jagir. But he had no tolerance with reference to his own 
follovvei-s, when they appealed to the sword against him. So when 
Qir Khan, the c'onqueror of Kalyani, rose in revolt and the revolt was 
put down, he showed no mercy and had him. beheaded in his own 
presence.^! This was the second execution of its kind, for he had also, 
oil a previous occasion, beheaded the former Sultan, Ismail, on the 
charge of hi^ treason. 

The last years of the Sultan’s reign were taken up by cx^reditiuns 
to Dabul (whid) was henceforth to be the chief seaport of the Bahmani 
kuigdom), Kalhar, Kolhapur and Goa, while in the north he is said 


10 Isami, 542; Btahan, 8. Although Gulbarga had liuuii pruciatiiiud liapitai of the 
Deccan on the occasion of Bahman Shah’s accession, the court had evideialy remain¬ 
ed at Dauiatabad. 

20 Isami, S.'iS, 554; Apie, AUidftol Samsthanchyn Ciumparf Ghornwlwa ttllm, 
Poona, 1934; Foman, i. 

21 Qir Qian’s rebdlkm^lsami, 563-87; Bwhan, 25-27. 
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to have gone as far as Mandu in Mdwa and made the people of the 
vicinity pay him tribute.22 In the east he swept over Telingana and 
leaned issue with Bhaktirafa Eruva, the ruler of a principality whkh 
extended as far as Nellore. On his return he seems to have occupied 
Warangal, but he was defeated by Katya Verna at Dharamkota on the 
Krishna and also by Bhaktiraja at Pedakonda. He succeeded, however, 
in annexing Telingana as far as Bhongir.23 

Bahman Shah died on 11 February 1358 at the age of sixty>seven, 
leaving behind him a strong compact kingdom extending to thousands 
of square miles.24 When someone asked him the secret of his success, 
he replied that it was all due to his kindness to every one, whether 
friend or foe, and his benevolence to the poor and the needy.25 He was 
one of the first Muslim kings of India to order that no fizya should 
be levied from non-Muslim, while he allowed agricultural produce 
to all kinds to enter the kingdom free of tax.26 

MUHAMMAD 1 

Althougli Bahman Shah was too much absorbed in the pacification 
and unification of the land to make any contribution to the better 
administration of the country, still he had taken care to appoint his 
eldest son, Zafar Khan, heir to the throne. On his accession to the 
throne on 11 February 1358, Zafar Khan assumed the title 
of Muhammad Shah, and his position as sovereign of the Deccan 
was further strengthened by the formal sanction mr the use of the 
Khutba and sikkm (i.e. the right of being mentioned in the Friday 
prayer and the right of coining money) conveyed to him on behalf of 
the Abbasid Caliph of Egypt by his mother, the dowager queen of 
the Deccan, on her return from the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1360.27 

Practically the whole of Muliammads reign was taken up by 


22 Gurti Venkata Rao. BaJumni-Vijayamgctr Relation, Proc. Ind. Hist. Cuiig., 
Allahabad, 264; Burhon, 27. 

26 \’cnkatarainanayya, Rajahnmndrtj Plates of Telugu Clutda Annadeva; EpiQ. Jnd., 
iaiiuary 1941, 18 if, rspecially 25. ITie author of the article seems to be doubtf^ 
reganling the implication of the name ‘Daburu Khanu’ occurring in the plates. There 
should, however, be no difficulty in identifying 'Daburu Khanu’ widi Bahman Shah 
himself as his title previous to his accession was Zafar Khan. See Burhan, 27. 

24 He was bom alwut 1292. Ferishta (I, 281) says that Im died on 11 February 
1358 ut the age of 67; this is corroborated by Ainuddin Bijapuri's MuBtiqat, quoted 
by Alxltil Jailer in his Mahbnind Wataa, 202. 

25 Fwishta, I, 278; AImIiiI Jabbar, 140. 

Sfi Isami, 575. 

27 Ferishta, I, 285. Sikknh and Khutba were regarded as nvo (rf the most important 
tsnblontt of iqyshy. 
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incessant quairels widi Vijayauagura and Telitiganai^ The breach of 
peace occurred owing to an ultiinatuni on the part of these two states 
demanding territory which had accrued to the Bahmani Deccan. The 
reply of the Sultan was naturally in the negative with the result that 
Kapaya Nayak, Raja of Telingana (who bad liefriended Sikandar 
Khan in the previous reign) sent his son, N^inayak Deva, towards 
Kaulas in 1362 with a large army consisting of infantry and cavalry, 
and he was in turn helped by 20,000 troops from Vijayanagara. The 
main Bahmani force under Aminil Uinara Bahadur Khan met the 
Telingana army, defeated it and pursued it as far as Warangal, and 
forced Vinayak Deva to pay him a large tribute. But this was not the 
end of the affair, for another quarrel seems to have been picked up 
by the restive Vinayak Deva. But Muhammad proved to be too clever 
for the young man and had him arrested by a nise. When Vinayak 
was brought before tlie Sultan, he became dc.sperate and u.sed expres¬ 
sions which were highly insulting to Muhammad Shah, and he was, 
therefore, immediately put to death. Tliis greatly infuriated the Andhra 

E opnlation, which rose against the Sultan's army, when it was returning 
ack to the capital. The Sultan himself was hit by a musket-ball and 
had to be carried to the Kaulas fort in a palanquin.29 

The two sides were again up in arms next year when news was 
brought to Gulbarga that Kapaya Nayak had invited Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq of Delhi to invade the Deccan. On hearing this Muhammad 
proceeded to Kaulas and thence direct to Warangal. Kapaya Nayak 
was expecting help from Vijayanagara which, however, did not arrive 
as there was a turmoil there regarding the succession to the throne.^ 

28 It is easy enough to give a religious tinge to these wars; but we are aware of 
how rulers made religion an excuse for their own aggrandisement. The chronirles 
naturally exaggerated die stories of the massacres committed by their own party; and 
if we were to add together the casualties inflicted on the Hindus by the Muslims as 
given by our Indo-Persian chronicles, there should not be a Hindu left alive, in the 
Deccan. If anything is certain, it is that without an influx of Muslims from overseas, 
H wait the Mudiim who were in danger of di/ing out, especially as we do not come 
across any noted converts to Islam till the last years of the Bahmani rule. 

29 Vlnayalc Deva had taken refuge in his flef, referred to as Filampatam, Belampatan; 
V^ajnpatan, no doubt Palampet, was an ancient town in the Warangal district. This 
has hern mixed up with a coastal town. Vaflampallam, in the Cambridge History of India 
(III, 379); there is no evidence tihat Muhammad’s army ever reached ffiis place. Palampet 
was once die headquarters of a province of the Warangal state, according to BtirAttti, 81. 

30 There is a clear indication in Ferishta (I, 257) that *Dev Rai’ died about this 
time. We are told, however, that Bukka reigned up to 1876, Imt we are also aware that 
there was some squabble for the throne of Vijayanagara, the parties being the two 
brothers, BuUra and Kampa; and the rights of the latter were claimed hy hfs son. 
Sawgania 11. We find horn a Nellore inscription that Kampa wm on the Hurone at 
least till 1895 (Ipptg. I/uf., II, 81). There is amither inscription at Nelloto, whfeb idhidat 
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Also uo help caine from Dellii. Kapaya Navak was, therefore, forced 
to lav down his arms and to accept the conditions imposed upon him 
hv tne Bahmani Sultan. In addition to a large amount of inoemnity, 
he had to cede the town of Golkonda, which hereafter became tlie 
intcr>statc frontier.31 It was on this occasion that the Telingana enve^ 
presented the Sultan with the famous turquoise throne, on which the 
Bahmani sultans sat at their coronation almost right up to the end of 
the dynasty. Muhammad Shah sat on it for the nrst time just before 
the autumnal equinox on 21 March 1353. 

Muhammad now turned towards Vijayanagara. Perhaps in order to 
ascertain his position vis~a-vis the Rava, he c)'nically drew a formal 
ilraft on the treasury of Vijayanagara for the payment of the wages of 
three hundred singers from Delhi, who had come to Gulbarga pro* 
bably to attend the celebration of Prince Mujahid’s marriage to Malik 
Saifiiddin Ghuri s daughter. Bukka, who was now securely seated on 
the Vijayanagara throne, was greatly incensed and replied by the 
invasion of the Bahmani kingdom with a huge forceps consisting of 
8,000 horse, nine lakhs of foot-soldiers and 3,000 elephants. TIic 
Bahmani army, tired and fatigued by the last campaign in Telingana, 
seemed no match for this immense man-power, and it was with com¬ 
parative ease that the Vijayanagara army crossed the Tungabhadra and 
captured Mudkal. But it was not for long that Mudkal could be kept 
by the victors; for when Muhammad appeared, the ^southern army took 
to flight, leaving the fortress to the Bahmanis. Tire Sultan now pursued 
the Vijayanagara array into its own territw)', crossing the Tungabhadra 

to Samj!ania as Raya on f) May l')56. On the other hand we find that Bukka regarded 
hl« reign to have commenced in 1343, and he died in 1379. Sewell infers from this 
in his A Forgotten Empire, 28, that the succession to the throne was disputed after 
liarihara’s death, and when Bukka got the upper hand, he claimed to have succeeded 
Ilarihara immediately after his death. 

What seems prolrahle is that after Harihara's death in 1343, the throne was occupied 
hy Knmpa, who reigned till 1355, and was succeeded by his son, Samgama, who died 
ahtMit the end of 1362. His successor, Bukka, regarded the period, 1343-63, as one of 
tisiirpation and ante-dated his rule to 1343. 

Fnishta, therefore, probably alludes to Kampa’s death when he says ‘about this 
time (764/1362-63) the Raya of Vijayanagara died'. CHI (III, 378) does not mention 
Kampa and Samgama 11 at all. Venkataramanayya (Mujahid Shah Bahmani, Tr. Ind. 
Hist. Cong., 1941, 572) says that probably 764 A.n. in Newal Kishnre’s Persian edition 
of Feri&hta is a misprint for 774 a.h., which would place the peace between Telingana 
and the Deccan in Mtijahid's reign. But even then the conundrum of flie deaflt of a 
rnl%r of Vijayanagara would not he solved, as Bukka died smne time between 12 
Decemlier 1376 and 26 February 1377. I feel that the solution of the prc^lem is 
possihkt only if my surmise is accepted. 

81 FeHahta, 1, 237. 

32 The figure of ‘nine lakhs of soldiers and 3^600 elephants' Is physically fanpoesfide 
(Bhnoas). 
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tA Siruguppa. This campaign is remarkable for the fact that it is the 
fost time ^t we hear of Europeans serving an Indian ruler on Indmn 
sii^l. A great battle todc place near the village ai Kautalam on 20 July 
1.366, resulting in the complete rout of the Vijayanagara army under 
its commander, Bhojmal Rai.^^ 

The Sultan next marched to Adoni, the headquarters of the Vijaya* 
nagara army, and after mopping up the remnants of the enemy forces, 
he moved on to the capital of the southern state. But here he had to 
face the guerrilla forces, which were intercepting his line of retreat; 
so it was only when the Sultan was again in his own territory that he 
felt strong enough to attack the southern forces and defeat them to 
the extent that the Raya had to lay down his arms. When Bukka s 
envoys reached the royal camp, Muhammad Shah smiled and said 
that he would be content if the draft on the Raya’s treasury was paid.-^ 

The Sultan also ordered that in future wars only actual combatants 
should be killed and that prisoners of war should not be molested. 

While the Sultan was still near Vijayanagara, the governor of 
Daulatabad, Bahram Khan Mazandrani, rose in rebellion but had to 
fly to Gujarat and the Sultan pursued him formally as far as Patan. 

The Sultan died on 21 April 1375. lie was one of the greatest rulers 
of the dynasty and was the .statesman who really consolidated the 
comparatively loose heritage left to him by his father. He was jealous 
of his own power and prestige even to the extent that he made his 
own father-in-law, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, stand before him while 
he was holding his darbar. He had a leaning towards acting according 
to the directions of religious divines; thus he left off drinking wine at 
the protest of Shaildi Zainuddin, and he always counted upon the 
prayers of his preceptor. Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi, whenever he set 
out on a campaign. His great work was the organization of the political 
machinery of the state on semi-civil lines. lie divided the kingdom 
into atrafs (or provinces) centred round Daulatabad, Berar, Bidar and 
Gulbarga. Gulbarga included the town and district of Bijapur and was 
usually put under one of the most important officers of the kingdom, 
the malik naih or viceroy. 

The military forces were similarlv reorganized. The commander^ 
in-chief was henceforth called Amirul Umara and a group of officers, 
called barbardaran, was created whose duty it was to mobilize troops 

3^ Bhofmal Rai'a real name wss Mellinatha, accordiitf; to Sewdl, 3?, and he 
Uds by Rice’s recension of certain inscriptions of 1355-37. The name ’Bhofmal 
Raf occurs in Ferblita, I, 290-m. 

34 It is remarkabb that the Sultan did not exact any indetraiity. He seems to 
have been satisBed with the subordinate position Vifayami^ara had accepted now. See 
I, 293* 
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In tiinc (if nuecl. There were, L>e»klc$, two hundred ijiMa jaiUkmm or 
illahdaran, wliose dutv it was tu keep diaree ci the penonid aims ol 
the Sultan. Besides tttis, there was a well-equipped force of 4,000 
litKlvguards of the Sultan, who were called knastm khel. 

Thus when Muhammad died, he left a strong and compact state 
for his successor. He had humbled Telingana and Vi/ayanagara and 
had .suppressed the formidable rising of Bahram Klian Mazandarani. 
At his death his kingdom was at peac*e with foreign powers as well as 
its own people. 

ALArnniN mujahid 

Muhammad was succeeded on 21 April 1375 by his son, Mujahid, 
surnamed Alaiiddin, at the age of nineteen. Tlic new king was fully 
instructed in the arts of war and peace and was an expert in riding, 
archery and swordsmanship. He was a man of unusual prowess and 
earned for himself the sobriquet of Bahvnnt 

The whole of his short reign was taken up with the war against 
Vijayanagara. Bukka was smarting at the insult o£Fered him by 
Muhammad I, and now that Muhammad was no more, he claimed 
tlie Raichur Doab from the new monarch. The Sultan, therefore, placed 
the whole kingdom in the charge of Malik Nail) Saifuddin Ghuri, and 
started south with a large army, llis stratf‘gv was to encircle the 
southcni capital. So, while on the one hand he oidered Safdar Khan 
Sistani to lav siege to Adoni, he also directed Bahadur Khan to prixjeed 
to Vijas'anagara itself, while he himsc'lf marched first towards Ganga- 
wati and from there right up to the capital. Bukka had recourse to 
guerrilla waifare in the south and Mujahid pursued him for six 
months, reaching as far south as ‘Sita Ban Rame^war’. In the mean¬ 
time Bukka had fallen ill and returned to Vijavanagara, where he shut 
hiinselt up in a citadal situated on the top of a hillock. But the guer¬ 
rilla warriors abounded, and they seem to haye cut off the lines of the 
Sultan's communications, with the result that he had to fight his way 
back northwards 

At last a pitched battle was fought between the two armies under 

% The* arcpsslon namp, Alatiddtn, Is cipar from his coins Spp Sppifiht, Cntns of 
Bahmani Kings, Islamic Culture, 19*15, 290. For Bahvant, see the TazktratuJ Muluk, 
f. 88(n) 

*16 Prolmhly this was al)out tlie time wlien Bukka died and was succeeded bv 
Hanhara II See Venkataramanavva, Mujahid Shah Bahmemi, Transactions, Jnd. Hist, 
Conj;., (1041), uhere it is arj^ed that Bukka died between 26 December 1376 and 
24 Fehniaiv 1377. The learned doctor seems to disbelieve that MujalUd ever reached 
so far south as Bameshwaram and agrees widi Briggs and Sewell that he tmly leached 
Cape Bamas, south of Goa. It is clear from FeH^ta, 1, 298 that the place, was 600 
hmha Born Vifayanagara which cannot apply to Cape Bamaa. Moreover the doctor 
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the veiy walls of Vijavanagara. No quarter was shown on either side, 
and the battle took toe form of a mutual massacre. It ended in die 
retreat of die Bahmani forces, decimated by gun-fire as well as by 
pestilence. The Sultan wished to relieve liis garrison, which had been 
ueleagured at Adoni for many months, but Saifuddin Ghuri, vdio was 
now accompanying the Sultan, advised him to reduce the Raichur 
Doab first. On arrival at Mudkal the Sultan set out on a hunting 
expedition with fust four hundred companions, including his cousin, 
Daud. Daud had been scolded by Mujamd during the battle of Vijaya- 
nagara for abandoning his post and was touched to the quick. He now 
hatched a plot against the Sultan and had him stabbed to death while 
asleep in his tent on 16 April 

Dill) S II A H 

But Daud (16 April—^21 May 1378) was not to reign in peace 
for long. Practically all the nobles of the kingdom were aghast 
at the foul deed, while Harihara II of Vijayanagara crossed the 
Tungabhadra and laid seige to Raichur. The capittu was in a great 
turmcnl, and while Daud was attending the Friday prayer in the 
great mosque of Gulburga Fort on 21 May 1378, he was stabbed in 
the act of prostration {sifdah) by one Bakah at the instance of 
Mujahid's sister, Ruh Parwar Agha. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH II 

Daud was succeeded by a grandson of Bahman Shah, Muham¬ 
mad II (21 May 1378—20 April 1397), in preference to Daud*$ son, 
Sanjar, who was blinded. Mimammad proved to be one of the most 
peace-loving and cultured monarchs of the line of Bahman Shah. He 
found means to end the hostilities, which had been going on since 
the reign of Muhammad I. Except for some skirmishes at Goa, Adoni 
and Kottakonda, and the reputed capture of Rangini by the Vi|aya- 
nagara general, Chenappa, in 1395, we find that on the whole there 
was peace between the two neighlmiiring states during the nineteen 
years of the reign of Muhammad II.'^ 

argues from a copper plate that Harihara 'established again a kingdom acquired by 
his father*, which clearly Aows that practically the whole state must Iwve been 
overrun by MuJaUd. 

37 The date of the nuirder is calculated as follows. Daud was murdmed aftmr a 
redgn of one month and five days on 21 May 1378. Mufahid, tiierefore, most Imve 
beeo murdered on 16 April 1378. 

38 The genealogy and even dm name of Muhammad h wrongly stated by Ferlshta, 
I, 801. He was definftdy die grandson of Bahman Shah, and was a son of Malmwd, as 
k dear from Ms brass fob. PMdita is equaBy wrong when he says that Mahmud’s 
name is mentioned in Ftituh-ns Sokflri, as that book was completed fn 1890 and the 
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For a long time Muhammad had no issue, and he liad, therefore, 
adopted the two surviving sons of his preclecessor (Daud), named 
Firuz and Ahmad, and ^ven them die best possible education under 
the supervision of the celebrated Iranian, Mir Fazlullah Injii, and 
had them betrothed to two of his own daughters. But with the birtii 
of a son, Ghiyasuddin, things naturally took a different turn and 
Muhammad appointed his own son as heir and successor to the throiK*. 
He died of typhoid fever on 4 April 1397, and it was ominoas that on 
the verv next day also died the grand old man of the Deccan, Malik 
Saifudain Ghuri, who had lived through five reigns and had been 
the prime minister of the Deccan during the storms and stresses of 
four'reigns. 

C n 1 Y A .S l> 1> I N T A H M T A N 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son, Ghiyasuddin (4 April— 
14 June 1397), suniamed Tahmtan, at the age of seventeen.^^ 
Tahmtan began his reign well and appointed capable persons, many 
of whom were Iranians, to places of honour and responsibility. This 
was not to the liking either dE the old nobility or of the new Turkish 
element, which was gaining power at the capital, headed by one 
Tughalc^in, who aspired to succeed to the post of the late Malik 
Naib Saifuddin Ghuri. When the youthful king was intoxicated with 
wine at his house, Taghalchin went upstairs to the zenana part of 
the building, but instead of bringing his handsome and cultured 
daughter, with whom the Sultan had fallen in love, he brou^t a 
shining dagger and blinded the king with the dagger-point. He then 
dethroned Tahmtan and sent him a prisoner to Sagar after a reign 
of a little over a couple of months. This was on 14 June 1397. 

SIIAMSUDDIN DAUD II 

Taghaldlin now put Tahmtans step-brodier, Shamsuddin Daud 
II (14 June—11 November 1397), on the throne and got himself 

only Bohmani sovereign mentioned there is Bahman Shah. Mahmud’s name is further 
^oved by a number of inscripUons at Sagar; see EtHg,, Indo^Mod., 1931-32, 9-12. 

TlKire is divergence in the dates of the accession of these sultans in our authorities 
and the only definite date given is tlu^ oi Shamsuddin Daud’s accession. By a series 
of computations, I have reached the oondusions embodied in this chapter. 

There is an episode in Muhammad Ifs reign, referred to in the chapter on the 
Vijayanagara empire, whidi shows that the conflii^ between die BaJunani kingdom and 
dw Vi|ayanagara empire were purriy politicel. It is the afifaaoe between the Racharia 
ruler, Anavota of Dewaikonda, and Muhammad Shdi II against the Ri 4 *a of Vi^ya- 
nagma, cubniniOing In die defeat of die latter. The rafersM is to £p. Cor., Xll, CK IS. 

39 The word *T9Amtuk* is deer on his cotna. See op, off.. 294 The 

Hydatehed edition of the Burhori, 38, has 'Chiyasuddto Bdhmao', which is apparently 
dtif to a fidtreadlng of die dd^ 
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amxyinted nuiHk tuUb and Mk Junda ol the kingdom. But Bahmatii 
politics now began to take a new shape. It has been related ti^at 
Muhammad Us dau^ters had been married to Firuz and Ahmad, 
whom he had been brought up as his own sons. The two princesses 
now set their husbands up to take revenge on the perpetrators of die 
crime against their brother, Ghtyasuddiii. Tti^aiehin sensed this 
and suggested to Daud diat the two brothers should lie blinded like 
die unlucky Tahmtan. On getting suspicious of what was in store for 
them, the two brothers fled to Sagar and from there sent an ulti¬ 
matum to Daud that Taghaldiin must lie dismissed. The reply was, 
of course, in the negative, and so they advanced on the capital. Th^ 
were, however, beaten at Martur, near the (capital, and had to 
retreat to Sagar. Firuz, however, had recourse to a nise. He pre¬ 
tended that he was loyal to the Sultan, and the Sultan agreed that 
the two brothen might enter Giilbiuga, providtd thei' kept the 
peace. But once in Gulharga they were informed that Tagnalchin 
was again conspiring against them. They, therefore, secretly gather¬ 
ed roimd them all the malcontents of the city, entered the Audience 
Hall of the Palace, and fighting inch by indi, they put Taghaldhin to 
death and imprisoned Daud, who was later allowed to proceed to 
Mecca. Firuz now formally ascended the throne as Sultan Tajnddin 
Firuz Shah Bahmani. 

TAJUDDIN FIRUZ 

Most of the quarter of a century during w^ich Firuz (11 Novem¬ 
ber 1397—^22 September 1422) reigned over the Deccan was taken up 
by the war against Vijayanagara and its confederates. Almost imme¬ 
diately after his accession, the new Sultan had to face a rebeUion at 
Sagar, followed by the revolt of Narsingb of Kherla, who was helped 
by Malwa and Khandesh. Firuz began by cjueliing the Sagar levdt, 
and it is noticeable that he was helped by a munber of Hindu chiebiy' 
the most prominent of whom was Bhairon Sinjs^, the progenitor of 
the rajas m Mudhol.40 

The Raya of Vijayanagara thought tliat the moment was oppOlf 
tune and, persuading Katya Verna of Rajamundry to cover his flljp 
he attacked the Raichur Doab in a fanlike movement, simultanooto)! 
ly covering Mudkal, Kaichtir and other places. In spite of diS 

40 The ntme is Tajuddin In Fima's coins; sec Speifl^ Cotes of Botenote Kinm> 

op. dt., 290; H. n. ^ 

Gottoeming the limits vi his lefga, Ferishta and Btuhan i^pree ttiat his predeoessofi i 
Daud H, reig^ for fiftr-Mven ds^ which facing us to II Nbwndier 1907 as the 
date of Fbnia’s aooescioii. Bte was oiver 70 whan he (bed, aoeaedteg to Bmhan, which 
appean here as in vfhar places to be more reliable thin Ferbhta. 
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advantages, Bukka of Vijayanagara could not cross the Krishna on 
account of the floods; in fact, neither of the armies cotild cross over 
to the other bank. But a Muslim qazi, named Siraj, who must have 
been accomplished in the vernaculars, resorted to a strange trick for 
helping the Stiltan. He crossed over the river with just a few persons, 
all disguised as beggars, and got admission to the house of a female 
singer, who used to perform at the Vijayanagara camp in the evening. 
The pseudo-mendicants begged the girl to allow them to accompany 
her as they were all well-versed in music and song. Th^ sang well 
and played interludes to the delight of all. The Raya's seal was enjoy¬ 
ing himself and was thoroughly drunk, when Siraj suddenly stabbed 
him to death. There was a terrible uproar; and at the same time 
nearly four thousand Bahmani horse and foot appeared, putting the 
astonished Vijayanagaris to flight. Next morning Firuz himself 
appeared to finish on the work, and he pursued the fleeing army of 
the Raya right up to Vijayanagara. Harihara was forced to agree to 
pay ten lakhs of nuns to the Bahmani Sultan, who thereupon retired, 
appointing Faulad Khan governor of the Baichur Doab.^t 

After staying for two or three months at Gulbarga, Firuz proceed¬ 
ed to Kherla. On reaching Mahur hr received the homage of the 
local muqacUJam, Narsingh of Kherla was expecting help from Gond- 
wana, but he was disappointed and had to fight single-handed the 
Bahmani army, which was led by the Sultan himself. He was defeat¬ 
ed and had to pay an indemnity of five mans of gold and fifty mans 
of silver besides forty elephants, while on his part the Sultan appoint¬ 
ed him an amir of the Deccan and restored Kherla to him. Firuz 
then moved to Telingana, where a conflict was going on between 
the Velamas, who were the Sultan’s friends, and the Vernas, the 
chief of whom was Katya Verna, who had sided with Harihara erf 
Vijayanagara. We have only an obscure knowledge of Firuz's progress 
in Telingana, for while some authorities state that Telingana was 
annexed as the result of the campaign, we also find that tribute was 
later demanded from tibe ruler of that territory. Moreover, whOe he 
is supposed to have reached Raiamundiy, we are also told elsewhere 
that ne could not cross the Godavari as Doddaya Alla proved to be 
too strong for him. The truth seems to be that even if the Sultan did 

« 

41 10 lakhs ol huns, or nearly 33 lakhs of tankas, is tibe sum whidi seems to have 
been fixed as the annual tribute from Vijayanagara. It was dre non-payment of tiiis sum 
at tegular intervals whic^ led to so many wars in future. In this campaign Cfaoda 
Annadeva assbtrd the Bahmanis against Vijayanagara; see EC, XXVI, 29-31, refeired 
to in the chapter on Vijayanagara. It may be noticed that die amount k identical witih 
that fixed on a previous occaihm. Bwhan, 44, even mentions tiiat the sum was la 
arrears. 
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take possession of Telingaua, it was a precarious possession; and 
when he retired home, he lost control of the territory. 

It was about the end of 1398 that Timur, the ^eat Central Asian 
conqueror and the progenitw of great Mughals, invaded India. 
When Firuz got to know the great conqueror*s programme about 
invading India, he sent his trusted messengers to Timur’s capital, 
Samarqand, offering him his respects and welcoming him to the 
country. Timur was greatly flattered and, calling Firuz his own son, 
made him a gift of the kingdom of the Deccan (which was Firuzs 
by right) and also of Malwa and Gujarat (whidr were beyond Firuz’s 
reach). The rulers of central India got frightened at this and sent 
messages to Timur offering him their homage. This is a good illustra¬ 
tion of the international usages of those times and also demonstrates 
the policy of the bahmani Sultan, who got his title affirmed by 
Timur, and the virtual understanding that the great Central Asian 
conqueror would not molest his kingdom in case he came to South 
India. 

Towards tlie end of 1406 Deva Raya I ascended die Vijayauagara 
throne and almost immediately got himself entangled in a love affair, 
which was to open a new chapter in die social relations of the Hindus 
and die Bahmanis of the Deccan. It was brought to the notice of the 
Raya that die daughter of a certain goldsmith of Mudkal, Parthal 
by name, was extremely pretty and was, besides, trained in music, 
the fine arts and polite conversation. Deva Raya thereupon sent a 
Brahman to Mudkal to bring Parthal to Vijayauagara by hook or by 
crook, and even, if need be, by the aid of religious pretensions. But 
Parthal would have none of it and refused to proceed south. Deva 
Raya was greatly incensed and invaded the Doab with a large army. 
The pec^le eff Nfudkal were scared and left their house's for the 
jungle, while the Bahmani governor, Faulad Khan, made sliort work 
of me invaders. 

Firuz marched south in person and pursued the Vijayanagara 
forces right up to the walls of their city. lie laid seige to me capital, 
sent his brother to manage the southern provinces and despatched 
Mian Siddhu, the sar-naubat, to besiege Bankapur, which was soon 
captured. At last the Raya sued for peace and agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan with Bankapur as her dowry, and 
to pay ten lakhs ofhuns, five mans of pearls, fifty elephants, and a 
thousand male and female slaves adept in the arts of reading, writ¬ 
ing, music and dancing. 

After the bride had been brought to die rq)'a1 camp, the Sultan 
rode in state to the Raya’s palace at V^ayanagara, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles. Old enmities were forgotten and die cavalcade marched 
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over velvet and brocade, which had been spread over ten miles of 
the route by Dc\'a Raya s orders. Wlien tlie Sultan arrived at die 
central square of the city, he dismounted and walked on foot to the 
palace, surrounded by uic nobles of Vijayanagara and the relatives 
of the ruler. lie was his father-in-law's guest for throe days; after 
returning, be sent for tlie lovely Parthal from Mudkal and had her 
married to his son, Hasan Khan. 

In 1417 the Sultan began to aspire to the hegemonv of the whole 
of the easteni coast of Tcliugana, and allying himself with his erst¬ 
while enemy, Pedda Komati Verna of Kondavidu, marched right up 
to the fortifications of Rajamundry. But the ally proved too weak, 
and Firuz wheeled round northwards, defeated Narasimha IV of 
Orissa and ciuried off a large booty. It was now that the ruler of 
Vijayanagara broke his plighted word and besieged Panagal. Firuz 
was forced to collect his forces and, with the help of Ramachandrn 
of Dewarkonda, he put to flight a Vijayanagara army at the pass of 
Bandi. The siege of Panagal went on for two long years, till Deva 
Hava arrived in person and put the Bahmani army to flight. The 
Butimanis were put to great straits, partly owing to the appearance 
ot pestilence in &eir camp; and while Deva Raya was pursuing 
them, Anapota Velama advanced and captured Modak. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that Khan-i Khanan drove the Vijayanagaris 
from the Raidiur Doab.^- 

Finiz was now getting very old; he appointed his son, Hasan 
Khan, heir-apparent in 1416 and allowed him to use all the para- 
phcriialitt of royalty. Tlircc years previously, in 1413, a great saint, 
Ilazrat Gcsii Daraz, had coinc to Gulbarga from Delhi and begun 
to attract a large number of disdples to his place of retirement in 
the immediate vicinity of the fort on the western side. A strife 
between the erudite Sultan and the saint was inevitable and, leam- 
('d as he was, Firuz began to doubt the worth of the saint in the 
realm of scientific thouglit. The tension increased and the saint had 
to betake himself to a spot, where his tomb now stands, a couple eff 
miles from liis kimnqalu On the other hand, Firuz's broUier, Ahmad, 
knew the spiritual and moral influence w^ch the saint ex^dsed 
and strove to make himself popular with the saints disdples. 

This made the Sultan’s entourage jealous and they began to 
poison his cars against Ahmad. Two of the courtiers, Hc^yar Ainul 
Mulk and Bidar Nizamul Mulk, advised the Sultan to blind Ahmad 

42 Htc MKjucnce oI tlie&e events is very obscure, q^teclally the question of the 
coiiueotkm of the canawign d Rajaamndiy tihe Orba«n war and die siege of 
Panagal. 1 have, to a esEtent, followed liie oeder d eveaots set down by Dr, 
VtAdmmmvm la Ep* buL, 1B4I. 34^7. See Benesji, Mtitory of Ortee, I, Bfl7. 
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and thus put him out of his way. This iicm* 5 reached Ahmad, and he 
stole out of the capital with his boon companion, Khalaf Hasan of 
Basrah, and barely 400 horsemen. But he soon found himself sup¬ 
ported by an army mote than twenty thousand strong. Khalaf 
iiasan had recourse to a ruse. In order to delude the Sultan’s army, 
he put together four hundred oxen borrowed from the local hanjaras, 
and driving them right into the enemy’s camp, he attacked die royal 
army at the dead of night, supported by real cavalry in the rear, the 
army of Gulbarga was soon overpowered by the stampede of its 
own elephants, and the victorious Ahmad marched towards the 
capital. He was met by Firuz five miles outside the city, but there 
was no fighting as a large part of the royal anny had gone over to 
Ahmad on the field. On 22 September 1422, the gates of the capital 
were fiung open for Alimad; it was a poignant scene when Firuz, 
reconciling himself to the changed situation, led his victorious 
brother to the throne-room, tie<l the sword of state to his waist, and 
helped him to take his seat on the turquoise throne. 

Firuz was the last of the Bahmani sovereigns of Gulbarga, fm*, as 
will be seen, soon after his accession Ahmad shifted his capital to 
Bidar. Firuz was one of the most renowned potentates of the 
Gulbarga period and his reign saw the synthesis of what was later 
to devdop into the Deccan culture. It was perhaps due to his lack 
foresight that he developed a quarrel with the saint, Gesu Daraz, 
with dire effects, for he should have gauged tlie tremendous influ¬ 
ence exercised by the saint over the nobles and subjects alike. It 
must, however, be added that during his reign Firuz successfully 
kept the balance between the divergent forces which were swaying 
the Deccan by his pdicy of pditical and social conciliation, which 
could not find an expression again for many years to come.^'^ 


43 t'*iruz tvigned for 27 yeturs. 7 inooths atxl 11 day*. Aouonling to the aohr 
edtadar thb w^d laean hwn 15 Novtniiber 1397 to 88 Se{il«i»b«r 1138. Fed^bta, 
Bitrlum sad tbo Afdfol agree about the date bb «icoB»8iir*s occesdon. 
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hUlHABUDDINl AHMAD I 

Ahmad (22 September 1422—14 July 1436) had not been long on 
the Bahmani throne when he suffered a great shock owing to the 
death of his benefactor, Hazrat Gesu Daraz, on 1 November 1422. He 
now seriously began to think of the change of capital from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. Tliis change of the seat of government was really symbouc 
of the revolution which was taking place in the Bahmani state. What 
the shrewd Sullaii wanted was to put the throne on a sounder pedes¬ 
tal than was possible in the intriguing atmosphere of Gulbarga, 
where regicides abounded and uncertainties of succession prevailed. 
It is remarkable how die right of primogeniture became firmly estab¬ 
lished at Bidar, and there was not a single instance of re^cide or 
deposition till tlie beginning of the sixteenth century, when all had 
liecn lost. Apart from this, Ahmad must have weigned the salubri¬ 
ousness and fertility of Bidar against the sultry and arid atmosphere 
of Gulbarga, and it is this aspect which is exemplified in the story 
of the fox cliasiue the dog and other legends of die same category.^ 

These and omer considerations must have led Ahmad Shah to 
shift to Bidar. Many dates have been assigned to this important 
event, and range from 1423 to 1426. The earlier date seems to be 
correct, as there is no reason why Ahmad should have delayed the 
change, especially when he must have been fully aware of the climatic 
cxcelleiice of Bidar, which had been the metropolis of the Deccan 
before Muhammad bin Tughluq made Daulatabad one of the capitals 
of the empire. This surmise is corroborated by the Tazkirattd Muluk 
and die Bur1um>-i Ma*asir as well as by the inscription on the Solah 
Khamba mosque within the Bidar fort, which indicates that the 
mosque was built in 1424 by Prince Muhammad, who gave his name, 

1 For the title Shibabuddin, see the inscription in £p^. Indo-Mosl., 1031-32, 16, 
•ind Burhan, 53. 

2 Ferlshta, 1, 324, extob the beauty and the climatic excellence of Bidar. The 
famous episode of the fox chasing the dog is by Ferishta and the MuntaUidnd 
LiAabt Ill, 71, which is varied into the fox and the hate in the TmJdratid Miduk. 
The story, strangely «u)u^ is repeated in die !>carch for the site of Ahmadnagar 
later. 

As to the time of the truusfer of the capital: Ferishta and Khafi Khan are for 
830 AJi. (1427 A4>.), while Bwium, 54, is fc^ Rajah 827/|une 1423. 

Qulbarga was t^ capital of the kingdom at least on 24 April 1423, the date on 
whkh M a wownt finished copying out bis work on the Arabic grammar, Blefthafos Safi, 
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Muhammadabad, to die new capital. Burhan says that the king moved 
to Bidar in June 1424, and we may take this to be the definite date 
of the shifting of the capital. 

Shihabuddin Ahmad began his reign by the policy of conciliating 
exponents and by appointing his benefactor, Khalaf flasan, to the 
posts of maUkut tujfar and prime minister. He also systematized the 
mansabdan system by granting large jagirs to military commanders 
for the upkeep of the armies under their command, and b)' defining 
the amount of mansab of civil cheers. 

After putting these and other reforms into force, the Sultan 
proceeded against Vijayanagara, as certain matters had been left 
und^ided in the last reign and he felt the pang of a defeat at the 
hands of the southern neighbour. But the Raya of Vijayanagara sou^it 
the friendship of the Velama court, with the result that the Bahmani 
forces were worsted in Telingana. Fortune, however, favoured ^^hmad 
in the southern zone, for he was successful in crossing the Tunga- 
bhadra and forcing Bukka to fly back to his capital. The Sultan had 
a hairbreadth escape when he was surrounded by tlie southern 
guerillas in a bam, and had it not been for his afaqi (foreign) hriends, 
he would have been done to death. The Sultan was able to march right 
up to the gates of Vijayanagara and did not turn his back till the 
‘arrears of tribute* had been paid. He then proceeded toward Telingana 
in 1425 and stopped at the hill fort of Golkonda, while his general 
Khan-i Azam Abdul Latif Khan defeated Anapota Velama at Warangal. 
The Sultan entered Warangal in triumph, and before leaving Telingana 
appointed Khan-i Azam its governor.^ 

In 1426 the Sultan advanced towards Mahur and led a number of 
campaigns in that part of the country. He advanced far into the G<Hid- 
wana territory, reduced EUichpur, captured Gawil and repaired the 
fort at Naraala. But Mahur was not subdued and the Sultan had to 
lead a number of campaigns in the vicinity. 

What Ahmad really wanted was to preserve his lines of comniuni- 
catioais with central India, and it was his ambition to reduce Malwa, 
Khandesh and even Gujarat. His first great success was attained when 
Narsingb> the chief of Kherla, requested him to declare Kherla a 
Bahmani protectorate. But it was not long before Narsin^ went over 
to Sultan Hushang of Malwa. Ahmad advanced ncathwards in 
1429 while Sultan Hushang also moved towards Kherla. Perhaps 
finding the enemy more powerful than himself, Ahmad l^d to retreat 
back into die Bahmani territory and take up a strong position these. 

3 VsittgontMiioafiiiaiMlt, Intr., 36; Ferbbts, 322; .406. It it ittobably lUt 

icampaiga to Buthan, 56, it reCeniog. 
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'jrliis bad the desired effect, and the Malwa Sultan had to faO bade, 
leaving bis sons, dau^ters and whole of bis Tienam behind. The 
Bahmani Sultan was mvabous enou^ to order that they should be 
escoited back across the border. He now pardoned Narsingh, declared 
Klicria a Bahmani protectorate, and made Mahur the northern outpost 
of the Deccan.4 

The Malwa campaign and its hardships made Ahmad Shah 
rcoiient his policy with regard to at least one of the neighbouring 
states, Khandesh; and it was about this time that Prince Alauddin 
of the Deccan w'as married to Princess Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, ruler of Khandesh. 

After a short campaign against the dacoits and rebels of Konkan, 
which was successful^ undertaken, the Bahmaui Sultan was dragged 
into a quarrel between Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, one of the most 
eminent of Gujarati monarchs, and Ilusliang Shah of Malwa. Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani opposed the pretensions of the Sultan of Gujarat, and 
the Balimaiii army advanced right up to Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
It was, however, routed at the battle of Nandurbar and again at the 
Maiiek Pass. Ahmad then wdered his troops to make a flanking 
movement to Mahim, near Bomba}% which was occupied. The 
Gujarati force, in its turn, occupied the Bahmani town of Thana; 
and Khalaf Hasan, who had subdued Mahim, had to retreat to 
Bombay. Owing to an urgent call for help from him. the Sultan sent 
his son, Prince Muhammad, with a large army to Bombay. But as 
ilMuck would have it, there arose a rift between the two sections of 
the Bahmani forces, the Dakhini and the Afaqi, and the former 
decided to non>cooperate with the commander'in’chief. Defeat was 
inevitable; and the Gujaratis cut to pieces practically the whole of 
the Bahmani army, carrying oiff a nuge amount of booty. The 
Bahmani Sultan now hurried to the west himself, while Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat also marched southwards. The two armies met on the 
banks eff the Tapti, but after a few skirmishes both monarchs decided 
to enter into a treatv at the town of Beul. Hiis treaty is importftnt 
as peace between the Deccan and Gujarat was maintained as an 
article of faith by both states for a whole century.5 

All this could not add to prestige of the Dcccan, and advantage 

4 Thu is what can be gleaned iron) the different, and sometimes cmitzadictoiy, 

accounts of the campaign given by our authorities, e.g. Bwhan, Ferishtu, 

1, S3S4S. 

5 The Konkan and the Bombay campidgns: Feriihta, IX, 188, I, 327; BurhoM, 
66<67i OflnmUsaziat. HUtorur of Guiorat, 89. There are coftain differences beftvmm 
ffie dbadfpBan iff Oeae campaigns in FeiiAta and Bnrhon, hot flue latter is fuller 
and men oouvfndng. 
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of the weakness of the sovemment of Muhanunadabad-Bidar was 
taken by the chiefs of Teungana. Ra|amiindry had already been lost; 
now the Velamas declared their independence and the old Sultan 
had to move eastwards in perscm. He fcarced Singa HI of Waranga! 
to him tribute and practically pacified the whole coontr}% 
thou^ the recalcitrant chi^s were left in possession of dicir cstntt^. 

It was not l(mg after his return that the king died on 14 July 
1436, after a short illness.^ His reign was a landmark in the history 
of the Bahmanis, for it was he who, by appointing his eldest son, 
Zafar Khan, as his heir, established the rule of primogeniture and 
thus made the foundation of the state stronger than before. His 
reign was also noted for justice and fair pla}’ and he was chivalrous 
loTiis enemies almost to a fault. He nas pious and God-fearing. lie 
is even now regarded as a saint in the Deccan, while his capital, 
Mnliammadabad-Bidar, Ix'came the rendezvous of scholars from 
Iran, Iraq and Arabia. But this, unfortunately, led even to a greater 
cleas'agc between the new immigrants or the afaqis and the old 
settlers, now called the Dakhinis, which had serious rej^ercussions 
not long after. On the other hand the policy of marriage with Hindu 
ladies, which the Sultan encouraged by his own example, had a 
direct bearing on the general life of the peq>le as well as in arts 
and architecture. 

ALAUDDIN AHMAD II 

The change that had been brought about in the structure of the 
kingdom by me late king led to the peaceful accession of the new 
monarch, a unique phenomenon in the Bahmani state. 

Alauddin (14 July 1436—4 March 1458) had to lead a scries 
of campaigns not only against the empire of Vijayanagara hut also 
against Khandesh. The Vijayanagara campaign was necessitated hv 
the usual non-payment of tribute, which had oeen in arrears fur five 
years, as well as by the fact that Deva Raya 11 had wrcHigly seized 
Anegundi on die south-western hank of die Tungabhadra.'' This was 
in 1436, that is the year of the Sultan s accession; and he sent his 
hrodicr, Muhammad, to demand the tribute by force, which was 
realised forthwith. But now the enemies of the dynasty instigated 
the young prince to demand half the kingdom from Alauddin Ahmad 

* 

6 Tbe d«te on Ahmad’s sepulchro is 29 ZQ Hi) 639/14 July 1426. The name, 
Ahmad, Is found in Abdur Razzaq’s Matlaus Se'dofn and coiroborated by coins. See 
Spti^ Coins of Ihe Bakmofd Kingt, Idamk Cidture, 1^, 291, 296. 297} Sid^vfs 
DatM Latni, X, 144. Tbe name is also found in a door-way at Naulmd, a sulnarb oi 
Bidar, £pig. Ittdo-Uod., 1935^. 35. • 

7 See Sewell and Aiyangur, flirt. Inscr. of Southern 218. 
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and to put the royal crown on his own head. Muhammad actually 
captured Raichur, Mudkal and Naldnie, and the Sultan had to move 
to the south in person to face his brotner. Muhanunad was defeated 
Init pardoned and given the |agir of Rajachal.o In the same way die 
prime minister, Dimwar Khan, was successful in the campaign led 
by him in 1436 against the ruler of Sangameshwar. He brought back 
the Rais pretty and accomplished daughter with him, and the Sultan 
married her in the proper style and gave her the title of Queen Zebc 
Chahra or 'Beautiful of Face’. 


Tills marriage had an acute repereussion on the international 

K ilitics of the Deccan, for the pretty daughter of Sangameshwar 
?ean to exercise a decided induenre on her ro}'aI husband, and this 
led to the jealousy ol tlie senior queen, Agha Zaiaab, daughter of 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, tlie ruler of Khandesh. She complained of her 
maltreatment to her father, who invaded Berar witli the active help 
of the Sultan of Gujarat and tihe Rai of Gondwana. The confederates 
were successful at the beginning and the Bahmani commander of 
the Berar forces was shut up in the fortress of Namala, while Nash* 
Khan had his Khutbah read in the principal mosques of the province. 

At Bidar there was an acute party rivalry between the Daldhinis 
(Oldcomers) and die Afaqis (Newcomers) and the former were laying 
the blame of the debacle of Maliim on the shoulders of the Afaqis. It 
was evident that only one of these two groups could be entrusted to 
undertake die arduous work of clearing Berar of the Khandeshis, 
and the Sultan decided that it should be the Newcomers who should 
go up nordi with Malikut Tujjar Khalaf Hasan as their leader, 
l^ialaf Hasan joined battle with die niler of Khandesh at the 
Ronkhcr Ghat, where he defeated Nasir Khan and pursued him 
right up to his capita], Burhaiipur. Hearing, however, of the 
approach of die army of Gujarat, he wheeled round to Laling, where 
he completely routed the lOiaudcsh army. The Sultan was gready 
elated at this splendid success and decreed that on all occasions of 
state the Newcomers or Afaqis should be placed on the Sultan’s right 
and the Oldcomers or Dakhinis on his left. 


It was about this time, in 1442'-43, that Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara set his seal on the reform of his army and enlisted thousands 
of Muslims in his armed fmces, erected a mosque at the capital for 
placating them and actually ordered a copy of the Quran to be 
placed near his throne so that the Muslims may be able to bow 
Wore the Holy Book. Feeling strong enough, the Raya crossed the 


8 Kli^ has read lU^iur' in his abridged trandatiem of (he Bwhen^ but flie 
^ is dear about BajachaL 
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Tungabhadra next year, marched right acra«is the Raichtir Doab, 
captured Mudkal, and had Nusratabad-Sagar and Bijapur plundered. 

The Sultan was greatly worried and marched southwards in 
person. Khalaf Hasan forced the Rayas son to raise the siege of 
Raidiur, while the Sultan engaged in a fierce battle with the Raya 
at Mudkal and defeated him completely. The campaign ended in the 
payment of all arrears of tribute on the part of the Raya and a pro* 
mise by the Sultan that he would never cross tin* Tungabhadra again. 

We now come to one of the saddest epistxles in the history of 
the Deccan, the Chakan affair. The western coastal principalities 
were very restive and were systematically breaking the peace; so in 
1447 Sultan Alauddin Ahmad ordered the gallant Nfalikut Tujjar 
Khalaf ITasan to proceed westwards. Khalaf Hasan made Chakan 
his headijiiarters. He thought his hands were stiengthened by the 
conversion of the powerful local chief, Shankar Rao Shirkc, who pro¬ 
mised to pay an annual tribute and offered to show the Bahmani 
army the way to Sangameshwar. But it was not long before the 
treacherous Shirke played false. While one night Khal^ Hasan was 
laid up with dysentary and the army was resting after a particularly 
toilsome day, die Bahmani forces were surrounded and the Bahmani 
general as well as die flower of his army were cut to pieces. 

The Dakhinis, almost all of them, had kept back; and perhaps in 
order to save their necks from the fury of the Sultan, they sent word 
to Bidar that the Afaqis had been foolish enough to he led into the 
jungle by the enemy, hinting at the same time that they perhaps 
wished to give themselves up to the Hindus. The Sultan is reported 
to have been dead drunk when this information reached him, and 
he immediately issued an order for the destniction of the remnant 
of the Afaqis, who had shut themselves up at Chakan. This order 
was enough for the Dakhini party, which nad not taken part in the 
attempted march towards Sangameshwar; it now lured the rump of 
the Afaqis into a trap and did them to death. But an Afaqi, Qasim 
Beg Safshikan, and a few of his friends escaped and carried the sad 
tale to Bidar. The Sultan, pusillanimous as he was, now ordered the 
promotion eff the Newcomers, gave the title of Malikut Tujjar to 
Qasim Beg, deposed die Oldcomers from all posts of honour and 
responsibiuty and had many of them beheaded. 

Tlie last few years of the Sultan were taken up by the rebellion 
of his brother-in-law, Jalal Khan, who proclaimed himself Sultan at 
Nalgonda, while Jalal's son, Sikandar, hurried to Mahur to seek help 
frimi Mahmud Khalji, who was now ruler of Malwa. Mahmud, v4io 
was one of the most ambitious monardis of the century, allied him¬ 
self with Mubarak Khan of Khandesh and crossed the Mahur 
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frontier in 1456. The whde situation had been brou^t about by the 
false rumour that the Bahmani Sultan was dead; and udien Matoud 
discovered that this was not true, he retreated hmne. 

It is at diis juncture that we hear for the first time of Mahmud 
Gawan, a Newcomer or Afaqi, who was destined to prove himself to 
l)c one of the most brilliant personages of Dcccan history. Mahmud 
Gawan was put at the head of the force, which was to oppose (he 
pretender at Nalgcmda. Jalal and Sikandar knew tliat their cause 
was now hopeless and hdd down their arms; and great credit is due 
to the Sultan, wlu> gave them full amnesty at me intercessimi of 
Mahmud Gawan, and even restored the Nalgonda jagir to Jalal 
Khan. 

In spite of this full dress insurrection in the heart of Telingana, 
we find some of the Reddi chiefs, like Linga II, siding with the 
SuUan, although others became restive and the great rock fortress of 
Bhongir hud to be reconquered Furdier east, Kapileshwar Gajapati 
of OHssa was holding Vijayawada and Kondapalli in 1455, and seems 
to have extended his sway as far south as Kanchi. There were a num- 
i)er of skirmishes between the Gajapati and the Bahmani armies, in 
which the Bidimani forces seem to have been wmsted.^O 

The Sultan died on 4 March 1458, after suffering from a malig* 
nant wound in his shin. He had some fine humane cmalities, as is 
evidenced by his treatment of his rebel brother, Miuiammad, and 
his brother-in-law, the rebel Jalal Khan. He left no stone unturned to 
enforce the letter of die law at the beginning oi his reign, althou^ 
he seems to have become weak-minded and capricious later, as is 
evidenced by the massacres and counter-massacres following the 
Chakan affair. In spite of his comparatively loose life, he was energe¬ 
tic enough to take an active and strenuous part in the Nalgonda and 
Mahur campaigns, and it was partly his indifference to his healdi in 
the campaigns which precipitated his death. 

flUMAYUN SHAH 

The late king had appointed his eldest son, Humavun, heir to the 
thrmie in his life-time. Humayun (4 March 1458-~1 September 1461) 
was harsh ci temper, and some amirs, mostly Newcomers, conspired 
to put his younger brother, Hasan Khan, on the throne. But the 
intrepid Humayun march^ ri^t up to the dinme-room at the 

9 VdugptktarlioameoaU, Iidr., 39; FeridOa, 338. 

10 An inscaription on tte great tomple of Puii, dated 12 April 1450, mentions the 
victory of the Caiapati over *Ma!ika Parisa* (Malik Padshah), /ASB, 1893, 90. n is 
probaUy fills whi^ Dr. Veiikataranumaiyya reads as *Mi;lik Pqplatjtttui*, nfhora he 
oonskkn • local drief; see Vehig,, Intr., 35. 
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Immediately on his accession, he appointed Mahmud Gawan the 
chief minister of the kingdom and presented him with robes of 
honour befitting the occasion. He was also appointed Xfalikiit Tufjar, 
governor of Bijapur and tvakU’i suhanai. He \va.s even cousideiatc 
about his cousin, the erstwhile rebel, Sikandar; but Sikandar wanted 
to try his luck again, and egged on by his father, the jagirdar of 
Naleonda, he again rose in arms against the king. The king heard 
of the rel^llion when Sikandar was actually on the march against 
the great fortress of Golkcmda, and immediately proceeded west¬ 
wards. Even now the king was very forbearing and offered to fwgive 
Sikandar s faults; but Sikandar wanted nothing less than the partition 
of the kingdom and Humayun had to fight it out. The two armies 
were engaged the whole day in a deadly battle and Sikandar was 
within an ace of victory, when Mahmud Gawan and Khwaja-i Jahan 
Turk joined the Sultan; the expected victory of the rebels then 
turned into a defeat and Sikandar was slain. The humane character 
of the earlier part of Humayun s reign is proved by the fact that 
when Jalal begged the Sultan to spare his life, the king pardoned his 
treason and was content with simply imprisoning him. 

During this campaign Linga, ruler of the Velamas, had sided 
with the rebels; so the Sultan resolved to reduce his principality. 
Dewarkonda was besieged by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and Mmmud 
Gawan; and Linga was forced to approach the ambitious Kapilesb- 
war of Orissa for help in return ftM* the payment of a tribute. 
Kapileshwar sent Hamyira (or Ilamir) to Dewariconda. and on his 
approach Linga sallied out of the fortress and surrounded the Balimani 
army. Ilamvira wheeled round and captured Warangal on 22 February 
1460, while Linga marched to Hajachal, captured it and made it his 
capital.^i 

Humayun hurried to the scene in person, but was not in time to 
avert a defeat. While away from the capital, he heard that Yusuf 
Turk had released Hasan Khan, Habibullah and many others, who 
had been implicated in the plot at the beginning of his reign. The 
Sultan left Mahmud Gawan in charge of me aff^rs of TeUngana and 
left for the capital where he arrived in March 1460. Hasan escaped 
to Bir, where he proclaimed liimself Sultan and appointed Hamb- 
ullah bis prime minister and Yusuf Turk his commander-in-chief. 

U Kapilodbwar wu Sriotorknis over GuBittrgs*: S. K. Afywtaar, A known 
Chapttr of Vifavtmgpr Hiaiorv, 9; Wars ^ offim Kdbngn Dna, 

JCsfingfi Dew CAoraw, 300^1; Bnerg, HlKWv of Orim, I, 292^. DtOe of eiqstun* 
of Warangal, Bop. Hyderabqd Arfh. Dept., 1344, F. 29. 
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H« was, however, defeated by the royal army, and ultimately 
tur^ by the vice-governor of Kjapur and brought in chains to 
Bidar, where he and his party arriv^ in June 1460. Huina 3 am seems 
not only to have lost all patience but to have became insane owing 
to his hatred. He ordered Hasan to be thrown to hung^ tigers and 
punished his adherents with great barbarity. The sad episode ended 
with the promotion of some Dakhini ccmverts to high offices, one of 
whom was Malik Hasan Bahri, the progenitor of the Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Humayun died on 1 September 1461. He is one of the enigmas of 
the history of the Deccan and is painted in the blackest colours by 
Ferishta. Burhan is more moderate in tone and states that people 
were so tired of Humayun that the}' rejoiced at his death.i^ But we 
must remember that during the three and a half years of his reign 
there was not a single campaign of aggression against his neij^bours, 
which shows that he believed in the consolidation of his mngdom 
rather than in the extension of its boundaries. In spite of the hi^ 
ideals which run through the address he delivered on his accession,!^ 
his reign was marred by continuous rebellions. He showed a remark¬ 
able sense of forbearance and mercy right up to the middle of 1460, 
and all the cruelties attributed to him occurred during the last 
fourteen months oi his reign. Time and again we find him forgiving 
almost to a fault; and it was only when the party of Newcomers 
tried to reinstal the fugitive Hasan Khan on the throne that he gave 
vent to his cruel propensities. All compromises had proved of no 
avail, and the Sultan had to enter into another life and death strug¬ 
gle with his brother. His policy of holding the balance even between 
Ore Oldcomers and the Newcomers had men shattered for the time- 
being owing to the machinations of the extremists and the New¬ 
comers. The exaggerated accounts given by Ferishta and others, who 
were Newcomers themselves, have caused him to be dubbed The 
cruel’ {z(dim) so much so that the destructimi of his tomb at Bidar 
by lightning is believed to have been a Divine punishment for his 
cruel acts.i4 

While Ferishta condemns every act Humayun as cruel, die 
Sultan’s own minister, Mahmud Gawan, whose conduct and charac¬ 
ter were above board, praises him beyond measure, calls him the 
’flower of the royal garden* and appends an ode of ^ lines to one 
his letters. iS If we had nothing else in our possession, the dicta of a 

12 Butman, 65, where he quetei « choranognon otHopoBed Nadij. 

IS Fer this ulAfess, see Buthan, 89. 

14 The tmnb was destroyed by lightnhlg in 1888. • 

15 RifivHnil fnihe, f. 217, 
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statesman oi Mahmud Gawan^s inte^ty and character would he 
enough to remove to a large extent me horrid mask which has been 
put over Humayun s face. Thus both from the recorded occurrences 
of hts reign as well as from other sources, we have to come to the 
conclusion that Humayun was a ruler die ordinary Bcdimani type; 
he was, at the same time, a strict disciplinarian intent on maintaining 
a balance l^etween all sections of the people while trying to keep the 
peace as far as possible. But internal turmoils prevented die execution 
of all the praisewcnthy projects of his life and, thanks to the intense 
propaganda carried on against him, they have even blackened his 
reputation after his death. 

THK RECENCY 

Humayun was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Khan, as Nizamud- 
din Ahmad III at the age of eight.The late Sultan had nominated 
a council of regency (which continued from 4 September 1461 to 
30 July 1463) consisting of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, Mahmud Gawan and 
the dowager queen, Makhdumad Jahan Nargis Begam, who presided 
over the council and had a casting vote. Nargis Begam is one of the 
most astute figures of Deccan history, and it was she who really held 
sway over the affairs of the country during the short reign of 
Ahmad HI. 

The Triumvirate began by granting a general amnesty to all 
political prisoner, and by appointing to service those who were 
eminent in the field of learning but were not already in the employ of 
the state. But this policy of compromise was of no avail; and murmurs 
of discontent were audible, due partly to the fact that while the Afaqis 
(Newcomers) did not want to pursue the policy of compromise 
initiated by Mahmud Gawan, the Dakhinis (Oldcomers) did not wldi 
to see an Afaqi at the helm of affairs, while there was a boy on the 
throne. 

On the inter-state plane, the neighbours of the Bahmanis wanted 
to take advantage of a boy being on the throne; and Kapileshwar ot 
Orissa was audacious enough to advance to within ten miles of 
Bidar and demand tribute trom die youthful Sultan. The queen sent 
Shah Muhibbulah to lead the Bah^ani army against the a^essor, 
who was defeated in a pitched battle and forced to pay an ii^mnity 
of fi\'e lakhs of silver tankasJ'f 

16 His full MUM, Nlzunuddfai Ahontd, mentioned in the Riazisl Ituhtt, XIX, 
f. 52b— Mahmud Gawan’i letter to Shaikh Daud of Malwa. This is fully corroborat¬ 
ed by mmibmatlc evidence, Spel{^ Idamlc Cultore, 290. 

17 Benerfi (I, 296) disbelieves to file defeat of file Orhsan army bto {fives no 
reasons. He deduce* from the ofrifiiet ^om|umor of Gnlbarga\ used in fiie Ji^annafii 
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next to invade the Deccan was the inveterate enemy of die 
Bahmanis, Sultan Mahmud Khaiji of Malwa. Mahmud was egged on 
in his enterprise by certain traitmrs of the Deccan, like Nizamul 
Mulk, who had fled to his court. With Mahmud Khaiji were allied 
Kapileshwar of Orissa, who had just been humiliated almost under 
the walls of Bidar itself, and the ruler of Khandcsh. In 1462 the con¬ 
federate army crossed into the Deccan and came within thirty-two 
miles of the capital. The youthful Sultan took a personal interest in 
the mobilizaticHi of his troops and marched to meet the aggressor 
accompanied by Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and other 
nobles of eminence, Mahmud Gawan's policy of compromise was 
already bearing fruit and, in marked difference to what had happened 
at Chakan, the army of the Deccan was now compo.sed ^ both 
the great factions of the kingdom, the Afaqis and the Dakhinis. 
The two armies met near the great fort of Qandhar and the day 
seemed to have ended in favour of the Bahmanis, when owing to 
unfortunate accident one eff the elephants in the Bahmani army 
turned back and stampeded. The attendant of the boy-king, Sikandar 
Khan, greatly alarmed for his safety, removed him from his horse 
and hurried him back to Bidar. On seeing the royal mount without 
the boy-king, the whole army turned back. Mahmud Gawan, 
Khwaja-i Jahan and the rest came to Bidar, utterly shocked at what 
had happened, and were pursued by Mahmud Khaiji, who was as 
suqirisra at the turn of event as any one else. 

Seeing that Bidar was in grave danger, the council of regency 
placed the capital in charge m Mallu I^an Daldiini and moved the 
court to Firuzabad near Gulbarga. In the meantime Mahmud Khaiji 
took pos.sess(on of the rich provinces of Bcrar, Bir and Daulatabad, 
advanced to Bidar itself and laid siege to the citadel. At this critical 
juncture the qyeen and Mahmud Gawan gave a new orientation to 
the foreign pmicy of the Deccan by inviting Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujarat tcv help. Although Mahmud was himself young and had 
Ijcen on the throne only a few years, he responded to the call and 
moved rapidly to the south widi a large army. 

The sudden appearance of the new ally of the Deccan complete¬ 
ly upset the plans of the Khaiji king. Mahmud Gawan marched to 
relieve Bidar, which had been gallantly held by Mallu Khan, while 
the queen ordered Khwaja-i Jahan to join hands with these forces. 
Hemmed in on three sides, Mahmud Khaiji had no alternative but 

inscription, that the Gajapati actually conquered Gulbarga, while as a matter of fact 
the Bahimmi kingdom was indifferently called ^ kingdm o£ Bidar and the kingdom 
of Gulbarga ri^ up to the end. 
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to turn back; and he hurried home by way of friendly Khandesh, 
body pursued bv Khwaja-i Jahan. 

In spite of this ignominious defeat, Mahmud Khaiji reappeared 
the next year, 1463, with a huge army and marched right up to 
Fathabad. But when he came to know that his namesake of Gujarat 
was on the move to help the Deojan, he retraced his steps home. 

Ahmad died suddenly on the night of his marriage on 30 July 
1463, and was succeeded bv his x'oungcr brother, Muhammad Khan, 
as Shamsuddin Muhammad III. 

THE AGE OF MAHMUD CAWAN AND 
MUHAMMAD SHAH * L A S H K A R 1 ’ 

It was not long after the accession of the new Sultan that 
Khwaja-i Jahan Turk was murdered in open court. lie had made 
himself unpopular with the old nobilit)' by replacing it with a new 
nobility, with the queen by imprisoning Sikandar Khan, who had 
risked bringing Ahmad III away from the battle-field Qandhar, 
and with the populace by his high-handed demeanour, with the 
result that no one shed any tears when he was removed at the 
instance of the dowager queen herself. There had l)een a remarkable 
unity of action on the part of the three members of the council 
since llumayun*s death, and had it not been for the rift brought 
about by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, the experiment of the council might 
have continued. 

The murder of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk almost coincided with the 
marriage of Sultan Shamsuddin Muhammad in 1464 and was fol¬ 
lowed bv' the retirement of the dowager queen from active politics. 
The scene was now laid for the formal investiture of Mahmud 
Gawan as the prime minister of the state, and the title of Khwaja-i 
Jahan was transferred to him, the title by which he is best known to 
the posterity. The premiership of Khwaja-i Jahan Mahmud Gawan 
saw the Banmani state attain a height unequalled in the whole of its 
history. Apart from the purely cultural aspects of his term of office, 
the frontiers were made secure by the final annexation of the Konkan 
territmy as far as Goa and the annexation of the Godavari-Krishna 
Doab, so that the dream of the founder of the state partly came true 
and the realm extended from sea to sea for the first time. 

The opening years of the new Sultan's reign saw a recrudescence 
of fitting on the Malwa front. The fray began widi the claim of 
Mahmud Khaiji to Mahtir and Ellichpur; and, forestalling his actions, 
Muhammad Shah sent Malik Yusuf Turk, sumamed Nizamul Mulk, 
against him to settle matters once for afl, and ordered Mahmud 
Gawan to wheel round to the Khandesh bordm*, while the aid qi 
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Gujarat was also solicited. Nizamtil Mulk was success in reducing 
Kherla, the chief of which place had begged the Malwa Sultan for 
help but was treacherously murdered. Mahmud Khalji, thereupon, 
hurried towards Kherla, but when he heard of the presence of 
Khwaja>i Jahan at Fathabad, he retraced his steps to his capital. We 
have accounts of the lengthy pourparlers between Malwa and the 
Deccan, which give us an insight into the diplomatic procedure of 
the middle ages.t^ After an exchange of envoys bearing autograph 
letters from the sovereigns of Malwa and the Deccan, a treaty 

E eace and friendship was signed by the plenipotentiaries and scaled 
y the learned and the pious men of the court at Shadiubad-Mandu 
under which Kherla was given to Malwa and Berar was retained by 
the Bahmanis. This settlement led to feelings of mutual respect and 
was maintained till the end of the Bahmani state. 

On the eastern frontier the last years of Kapileshwar of Orissa 
were marred by his defeat at the hands of a unique coalition be¬ 
tween the Bahmani and the Vijayanagara states.^Q KapUeshwar’s 
death was followed by a squabble for the throne of Jajnagar and the 
usurpation of the gaadi by a Brahman, Mangal Rai, resulting in the 
appeal to Sultan Muhammad Shah on the part of the rightful 
claimant, llamvira, who was probably the same person who had 
allied himself with the enemies of the Bahmani kingdom only a few 
years before. On Mahmud Gawan's special recommendation, the 
Sultan ordered Malik Hasan Bahri to lead the Bahmani forces, and 
he succeeded in compelling the usurper to quit Orissa and in setting 
up llamvira on the Orissa throne with the title oK Purushottama.^ 
Not content with this, Malik Hasan went further and conquered 

18 We find • vivid description of these negotietions in Mahmud Gawan's letters 
e.g., Riyax, LXXV, XIX, LXXVII, LXXXV, etc. 

19 Baneiji, History of Orissa, 1, 807, read with Aiyangar, Sources of Vifayanag/vr 
liiaiory, 80-102. 

20 Burhan, 117; *1116 dead Oriya* could only have been Kapileshwar, as his 
immediate successor, Pumshottama, reined up to 1497; See Banexji, I, 305. For 
reasons best known to Baner|l, he does not believe Uiat Muhammad Shah, then a 
young man of etj^teen, coidd have taken miou^ Interest in the affairs of far cdF 
Orissa. He further says that Mangal Bid’s usurpatkm is a myth, althou^ on page 321 
reference is made to a stone slab where Purusbottama is styled as Hamvira. The war 
of suooessioa in Orissa is idso proved by an Orissan tradition mentioned by Baneijl 
that Pumshottama was not the eldest but the second son of Ki^ileshwar. Thus Burhan 
aeema to be correct in point of date, and 1 have followed it in my sequence of 
even t a . As regards the date of Punidtottama’s accession also, Burhan's date 875 am. 
(14PfO-71) seems correct in comparison widi 1466, uhiefa would put Muhttcnmad's 
anarch to Kanchi In Purushottama's time, which is most unlikely. There is further an 
inscartption at Pnri, dated 4 April 147D, the year of Ftmuhottama's accession; JHASB, 
im, 91J9B, 
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Rajamundiy and Kouda\idu. On his return he was greatly honoured 

the king and given the title of Nizamol Mulk. 

It was now the turn of the western frontier to be brought under 
control; and this was even more urgent as the kK'al chidFs, such as 
th<Ke of Khelna and $ang;ameshwar, were in the habit of iiitercc|>tiiig 
Muslim trading vessels plying in tlic Arabian Sea and robbing the pih 
grims on the way to Mecca and the holy places of Islam. More recently 
Qiese chiefs had gatliercd together three hundred sailing vessels anil 
were waylaying travellers by sea. The country' was so difficult to cross 
tliat a series of campaigns had to be undertaken before it could be 
pacified. 

The first campaign, that against Hubli, was undertaken by the 
Sultan himself, most probably in order to protect the southern flank 
of the Bahniani army during Ae next phase. The second campaign w^as 
undertaken in 1469 by Mahmud Gawan, and it had far-reaching 
results. He proceeded to Kolhapur and made it his headquarters. He 
summoned forces from all round the vicinity, Dabul, Karliad, Junair, 
Chakan, Chaul, Wai and Man, but as the cavalry was of no avail in 
tlie thick jungles which lay on the way, he sent it back. The enemy, 
on seeing this huge concwirse, resorted to guerilla warfare, which went 
on till the rains set in and the Kliwaja had to retire to his thatched 
camp at Kolhapur. 

Towards the end of the rainy sca.son, Mahmud Gawan marched 
to the great fewt of Raingarh, which surrendered on 9 July 1470, and 
thence to Madial, which had to be captured by sheer force ot arms, 
and from there to Khelna which was subdued on 14 January 1471. 

The Khwaja was now face to face with Jakhurai of Sangameshwar, 
whose hilly country was studded with forts.21 Before proo^ding 
further Mahmud Gawan wrote to the capital for further reinforce¬ 
ments; but the party (^)posed to him there had taken advantage of 
his prolmiged absence and had begun to pmson the Sultan's mind 
against him, widi the result that no reinfcn’cements were sent to him 
and he was greatly handicapped.22 Still he did iicri; turn his back. 
Before the rains set in he had captured Bulwara, Miriad and Nagar; 
and when the weather had cleared, he marched on to the great fort 
of Sangameshwar itself, whidi opened its gates on 13 December 1471 
while the Rai submitted on the following day.2^ But this was not the 
end, for iChwaja Gawan bcddly went forward to Goa *wilh die tigers 

Arsdiia and the Hons of Persia*, sending HO boats by way (rf die 

21 W« find 9 Feat details of dwse oarapaigns wfili npecifioatioiis of dates in the 
Xbwa|a*s let^i Biyez, XLV, XXVIO, LXXVI, XXXVm, XHI, XLVII. etc. 

S2 ibO., XLIV, XLVn. 

&iba^xxix. 
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sea; and that great fort was captured without loss of hlood and annexed 
to the kingdom of the Deccan on 1 February 1472.2't Having acccaa-* 
plishcd his purpose the Khwaja left Goa on 10 April 1472, and readied 
the capital on 19 May the same year with huge spoils of war. He 
was received by the Sultmi in right royal maimer, while the dowager 
queen addressed him as her own brother and actually appeared 
unveiled before him. 

In the north-west Yusuf Add led the Bahmani armies against die 
chiefs dF Virakhera and Antur, who were intriguing against me centre. 
He succeeded in suppressing the spirit of revolt and was mven Vira¬ 
khera as a jagir by the Sultan, mien he returned to Bi&, he was 
received by the Sultan with great eclat. But the west still continued 
to be restive, and the mmnent Mahmud Gawan’s back was turned in 
1472, Parketa, the chief of Belgam, rose at the instigation of the ruler 
of Vijayanagara and besieged Goa. The Khwaja, thereupon, begged the 
king to allow him to go, but the machinations of his enemies against 
his power and prestige had already gone too far; the Sultan decided 
to lead his troths in person and left his capital on 15 Mai’ch 1473. On 
readiing Belgam he found that Parketa was well entrenched behind 
die walls of the great redoubt guarding the town, and history was 
made when Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul Mulk breached the 
walls of the fort by firing mines dug under them. The Sultan himself 
led the assault, the fort was reduced, and Parketa was pardoned and 
made an amir of the kingdom. It was on this occasion that the Sultan 
ad(^ted the title of Lashkari or ‘Warrior at the petition of Mahmud 
Gawan. Almost immediately after these great events a gloom was cast 
on the court circles by the death of Malmduma-i Jahan, the dowager 
queen and the. benefactress of the Khwaja. 

As has been noticed above, the boundaries of the Bahmani kingdmn 
now touched the Bay of Bengal in the east and the Arabian Sea in the 
west, and it was time to reform the administration which had remained 
static since the days of Muliainmad I. Mahmud Gawan was fully alive 
to the needs of the moment and fmesaw a great danger in die enlarged 
outlying provinces. So in order to curb the power of the provindal 
governors, he redivided the kingdom into eight instead of four gover¬ 
norships, and brought certain tracts in each province directly under 
the rule of the Sultan as a rc^al domain. He also made the qdadars 
of the forts of all provinces, except one, directly respcmsible to the 
centre, and made me jagirdars accountaUe to &e Siiltan regarding 

84 IW is dw Memtt of my calculation^ on 9ie hasit of fhe Oontabied 

in tb« iUyaz, enpecially XXXm. Sewell and Aiyangar, Historical Inscriptions 
fwiki, aay diat the pact was conquered as «riy as 1470, but ibis s&uids dbpr&ved 

the «cb»l diae befon wb 
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the revenue of their jagirs, u^ch were earmarked fur the payment of 
local levies. Moreovar^ be had the whole land measured and a record 
of rights set up, thus anticipating Ra|a Todar Mals reforms by a 
century. Further, acting according to die policy of conciliation, which 
had been the Khwaja's watdiword all along, he appointed an equal 
number of Dakhinis and Afaqis to the new govehiorships, retaining 
the diarge of Bijapur for himself. 

About 1475 news arrived frmn Telingana that the officials of 
Kondavidu had been helping tlie subjects, who had risen in revolt, and 
had invited Furusliottama of Orissa to help them. The levy of the 
rebels joined hands with the Orissa army and crossed the border, iotc- 
ing Nizamul Mulk to retreat to Wazirabad; but owing to the approach 
of the Sul|an, the Orissa army had to retreat to Kondavidu. The Sultan 
left Mahmud Gawan and the Crown Prince, Mahmud, at Rajamundry 
and defeated Purushottama on the banks of the Godavari. In 1478 the 
Sultan led an expedition into the very heart of Orissa and forced the 
Rai to lay down nis arms and make costly presents, which included a 
large number elephants. At tlie close or the campaign, the Sultan 
ad(^ted the title of Ghazi or ‘Hero’. Another milestone in the pro¬ 
gressive greatness of Bahmani state was reached when the ruler of 
Khandesh, Adil Khan II, paid a complimentary visit to Muhammad- 
abad-Bidar. As we find that about this time the Bahmani coins were 
current in Khandesh and the Bahmani Sultan was mentioned in the 
Friday prayers there, we may take it that Khandesh bad become, in a 
way, a protectorate of the Bahmanis.^^ 

But Kondavidu was again restive, and in 1480 the army mutimed, 
joining hands with the population, which allied itself with Saluva 
Narasimha, the virtual ruler erf Vijayanagara. The Sultan, therefore, 
again proceeded east-wards in November 1480, and forced the garrison 
erf Kondavidu to lay down their arms. Kondavidu was now given over 
as a jagir to Nizamul Mulk. 

Next came the turn of Saluva Narasimha; the Sultan proceeded 
due south as far as Nellore, pursuing Narasimha, who took to fiif^t 
at the royal approach.26 At last he had to lay down his arms uncondi¬ 
tionally and sent the Sultan costly presents in die form (rf money, 
jewellery and elephants. From Nellcsrc Muhammad mardied as far 
south as Kanchi, where he arrived on 12 March 1481. Ute stron^old 
of Kanchi was reduced, and this was the southernmost point ever 
reached by the Bahmani arms. 

25 Switan, 134. 

26 fbief., 136. 6cd:h Sewell and Dr. Aiyongar seem to have identified 

*Nohvand)’ widi Malnr in die Mysore State. $ee Vehkatorainaiucyya, Mufummad Sfudt 
LtuMarfg Expeditkm aggina iSimehtt K Ah^ger VolmiiB, IfiN^ 3lD7. 
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Wg have reavliGd the zenith of the Bahmmii power, and stran^ 
as it may seem, its nadir was soon to atdve. B^dre pfoceeding soiim, 
the Sultan had appointed Nizaand MuHc govemor ci dm newfy- 
created prcwince ot Rajomundry; biat: Nizasnu Mufle did not relish the 
appointment as he wished to govmi the uhole oi Teiingana. Much 
to the dislike of Mahmud Gawan, he was allowed to appoint his son, 
Malik Alimad, who had married an inmate of the royal naram, to act 
for him while he accompanied the Sultan to Kanchi. The did amirs, 
who hated the bisection of the governorships and a decrease in the 
govemor s power and authority, now saw the chance of doing away 
with the reformer, Mahmud Gawan. 

It was during the western campaign, when the Khwaja was away 
from the capital, that the court party, as we have seen, got a good 
(^portunity of poisoning the Sultan’s mind against the Khwaja. While 
Muliammad Shah was in the south and the camp was pitched at 
Kondapalli, the CHmspirators got the habashi (Abyssinian) secretary 
of the Khwaja, who was out of his senses owing to drink, to a£Bx his 
master’s seal on a paper, which he believed to be a petition for reprieve 
but which was really blank. The plotters then forged on the paper a 
treascmable letter on behalf of the Khwaja to the ruler of Orissa. This 
was meant to inflame the mind of the Sultan, and when the Sultan 
arrived at Kondapalli camp back from the south, this forged document 
was put up before hip> He summoned the old wazir, who had now 
reached the age of scvcnty-thiec, to hi^resence and asked him what 
punishment be proposed for a traitor. Tnc old statesman replied that 
death could be the only punishment. On being shown tiie forged 
document, he answered in all humility that the seal was surely nis 
but that he knew nothing about the script. The Sultan then left the 
rocan after ordering his slave, Jauhar, to behead the Khwaja. The 
Kliwaja knelt down, praising the Almighty for granting him the great 
blessing of martyrdom. The stroke of Jauhar’s sword ended on 5 April 
1481 the life one of the greatest administratos and generals the 
Deccan has ever seen. 

It was only a few hours after this that Muhammad Shah found 
out the terrible mistake which he had committed, and was hcarrified 
to discover that the man whexn he had condemned to death was, till 
his last breath, staunchly loyal to the CMmntry of his adoption, and that 
be had served his sovereigns with selfless devotiem all his life. But 
the Khwaja c»uld not be brought bach to life; and it is remarkable 
diat once his controlling hand was removed, there was no one left 
to stop the precipitate decline the kingdom. Muhammad Shah died 
ezactfy one lunar year after die murder of the Khwaja, and during 
this brief period were definite forebodings of die coming stoorm. 
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Nizamul Kiulk* who had, in a way, been the leader ol the oppos»itton 
dining Hie lust days of Khwaja, became the new prime minister: 
but there was no loi'e lost between him and men like Yusuf Adil, who 
had got himself appointed govemcH' of Bijapur, Iniadul Mulk, govoriKir 
of Berar, and other nobles w'ho were setting out to carve principalities 
for themselves. The Sultan died cm 27 Mardi 1482, full of remorse and 
anguidi at the carl)' age of twenty>nine lunar years. 

DEATH AGONIES OF THE STATE 

As has been mentioned above, the murder of Mahmud Gawan was 
a landmark in the history of the Bahmanis, for with it began the pre¬ 
cipitate downward trend of the kingdom and the disintegration dF the 
splendid edifice built by the earlier Bahmanis of Gulburga and by a 
series of capable rulers and administrators of Bidar. The great minister 
was succeeded by Nizamul Mulk, and although his party had a 
monop^ power, still the danger to his life and honour loomed 
large. The policy which Firuz and Ahmad I had adopted—that of 
encouraging the influx overseas men into the Deccan—now led to 
a majw prwlem. In order to counteract its evil effects, Humavun had 
initiated a policy of compromise and equilibrium, but he bailed in 
the attempt. Madimud Gawan, loyal as he was to the state, tried to 
continue Hiis policy, but he too failed to bring about a workable 
understanding and had to pa\' for his failure with his life. With his 
death all hopes maintaining a political equilibrium were shattemd. 
Another Mahmud Gawan might have slammed the door to egotism, 
intrigue and disorder, but as no such statesman was forthcoming, the 
kingdom fell at the &st rush of the wind like a house of cards. 

The new Sultan, Shihabuddin Mahmud, was only twelve years old 
when he succeeded his father, and Nizamul Mulk became regent or 
malik ruUb. The ciH'onation ceremony was marred by the absence oi 
some of the most prominent officers of the state, sudi as Yusuf Adil 
and Fathullah Imadul Mulk, and it was decided that the whole cere¬ 
monial should be re-enacted when they arrived at the capital. Yusuf 
Adil and others hurried posthaste to Bidar and it was femed Hiat this 
mi^t be the beginning of a civil strife, but the two leaders, maUk fuUb 
and Yusuf Adil, were too tactful to allow Hie situation to worsen; Hiey 
were seen leaving Hie court hand in hand after Hie boy-sovereign had 
conferred robes of state upon them. Hiis was, however, only a lull 
before the storm. One evening Hie Sultan summoned Yusuf Adil to 
his presenoe and reprimanded him at Hie restiveness of bis Turfci^ 
entourage; at Hie same time he gave an order for Hie massacre of 
Turks in Hie city. The city-gates were locked. Hie massacre began, and 
the biitdieiy was stopped only after about 4,000 men were lying dead 
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and many more had been wounded. Yusuf Adil now realized that Bidar 
was not the place for him and returned to Bijapur, leaving Nizamul 
Mulk ill full control of central affairs. 

'flic government was now reconstituted into a council of regency 
with the uutUk naib and Fatliullah Imadul Mulk as members and die 
dowager queen as president. The first act the new council was to 
appoint Qasim Band, the Turk, kotwal of Bidar, and Imadul Mulks 
son, Alauddin, as his father’s deputy in the govcniorship of Berar. 
lliis aiTangcmciit worked well for four years till 1486, when the 
malcontents whispered into the Sultan’s cars that ho had Ix^en ncglect> 
ed all along, and persuaded him to do away with the malik mio and 
his associates. But the plot failed, and the Sultan had to make his 
apologies. Imadul Mulk, however, held his life dear and quietly left 
for his own province of Berar, never to return. Although outwardly 
reconciled, the Sultan kept harbouring his rancour against Nizamul 
Mulk, and when the latter was away on a canmaign in Tclingana, the 
Sultan ordered that he should be beheaded. The wheel had turned a 
full cycle; the man, who had caused the murder of Mahmud Gawaii 
during a Tclingana campaign, was killed in a similar campaign by a 
similar royal order. 

The king was mightily pleased and regarded the murder as an 
act of deliverance from the tyranny of the Dakhinis. He now began 
to indulge in wine, women and dance, and definitely turned towards 
the party of the Afaqis, who were, of course, inimical to the late malik 
naib. In 1487 the Dakhini party, allied as usual with the habashi 
(Abyssinian) group, conspired to put an end to Sultan’s life, and on 
8 November 1487, they actually attacked the palace-fortress and rushed 
into the royal apartments, where the Sultan was busy with his 
carousals. He had to fly to Shah Burj, where he was surrounded and 
protected by the meanest of the population of Bidar. In the meantime 
the news spivad like wild fire, and the Icadcnj of the Afaqis succeeded 
ill scaling the battlements leading to Shah Burj and extricating the 
king from the danger of being hacked to pieces. The Sultan now 
ordered a general massacre dF the Dakhini officers and soldiers, whidi 
went on for three days. 

Tliis massacre proved to be a landmark in the decline of the for¬ 
tune and power of the monarchy. The first to take advantage of the 
decreased prestige of the Sultan was Qasim Barid, who unfuried die 
flag of rcMllton in his fagir at Ossa and Qandhar. He defeated die 
royal forces sent against him and forced Mahmud to appoint him prime 
minister and virtual dictator of the kingdom. But there were others 
for abler than Qasim Barid, and the rest of Mahmud’s reign wa$ a 
struggle for supremacy between them. One of the most powerful and 
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circumspect of them was Malik Ahmad, who had adopted the title 
of Nizamul Mulk on his fathers death. The forts in his jagir, with its 
centre at Junair, had all fallen into the hands of the Mara^as, and 
he took pains to reconquer them and pacified the whole country as 
far as the Godavari.27 At the end of the campaign, Nizamul Mulk 
marched to Bidar and offered his homage to the Sultan, who re¬ 
assigned the forts acquired by Nizamul Mulk to him as his jagir. 

Qasim Barid did not like all this; he persuaded the puppet Sultan, 
first, to order Yusuf Adil to march against Nizamul Nfulk, and then 
to send a large army against him. Nizamul Mulk, however, .succecdt*d 
against all odds; he inarched straight to Bidar, carried oil his fiunily 
in .spite of the opposition of his enemies, and returned safely to Junair 
in 1486. Fighting with the court troops went on till 1490, when 
Nizamul Mulk finally defeated them at a grove near Jeur Ghat on 
23 Ma>'.28 He c-elebraled his victory by surrounding the grove with 
a wall and building a palace there, which was to be the centre of his 
newly created capital of Ahmadnagar. 

The Sultan was a puppet in the hands of Qasim Barid, who got 
himself twice reappointed as prime minister in 1492. lie was so jealous 
of the power of otliers tliat he actually invited the inveterate enemy 
of the Bahmanis, the Raya of Vijayanagara, to occims' Raichur and 
Mudkal in order to curb Yusuf AdiVs powcr.29 Yusui Adil tliercupou* 
marched to Bidar and defeated Qasim, who had the Sultan with him, 
at a distance of five karohs from the capital. He then withdrew to 
Bijapur and wrested back the Raichur Doab from the Vijayanagara 
army after a pitched battle on 29 April 1493. Raichur and Mudkal 
were captured in the name of the Sultan, and we find Yusuf Adil 
sending costly presents to the Sultan in celebration of the victory.3® 

While this was going on, a stormy petrel was trying to carve out 
a principality on the western coast, tliis was Bahadur Gilani, kotwal 
of Goa, who had taken possession of tlie whole of coast line from Goa 
in the south right up to Chaul in (he north and had even sent 200 
sailing ships to the Gujarati port of Muhim (now a suburb of Bombay) 
and burnt it. On this the monarch Gujarat, the great Mahmud 
Begarha, sent an embassy to Bidar to complain against the depredation 
of Bahadur (who had meanwhile destroyed twenty-four Gujarati ships 
full of merchandise) and appealed to his namesake of the Deccan in 

27 Muniakhabul Lubab, IH. 124; Buthan, 126. 

28 ‘Battle of tl» grove*, Ferishta, II, 9S. Ferithta, II, 98, says that it waa in 148S 
that Ahmadnagar wai founded; 1490 to ffie date given tot Ua*MnA Umara, III, 906. 

29 Fertohta, H, 98. 

80 Aiyangar, Soitnom of ^ktory, 9, 88, 106; Banerji, op. eft.; Hydorabad 

AnA. Bppoit, 19340», 87. 
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die' name oi the ancient friendship between die two kingdoms. 
Mahmud complied with the request and left Bidar for the we$t» 
ordering Yusut Adil, Imadul MuUc, Ni^amul Mulk and Qutbul Mulk 
Dakhini, governor of Tclingana, to come to his help. On arriving at 
Bijapur he was received ri^t royally by Yusuf Adil. In the battle 
^vith Bahadur, Qutbul Mulk was killed, and the Sultan granted his 
title to SulluU'Quli Khwas Klian Hamadani, the progenitor of the 
Qtitb Shahis of Golkonda. 

In spite of this concentrated effort, the campaign against Bahadur 
was long drawn and illustrates die weak state of the Bahmani kingdom. 
The enmassy from Gujarat arrived at Bidar in 1493, but it was not 
till 5 November 1494, that Bahadur Gilani was overpowered in a fierce 
battle between Mubarakabad>Miraj and Panhala and killed by an 
arrow. There were great rejoicings at the capital, when the Sultan 
returned there after a prolonged absence OF nearly two years. Once at 
home, he sent costly presents to the Sultan of Gujarat and ordered that 
die loss of ships should be made up by die formal handing over of 
twenty ships to the admiral of Gujarat. 

We are fast coming to the end the effective control of governors 
bv the central power of Bidar, and this period is marked by attempts 
of upstarts at autonom)'. Malik Ashraf occupied Daulatabad and had 
i die Khutba read in the name of the Sultan Gujarat, while Dastur 
Dinar Ilabashi expelled the royal officials from his jagir round about 
Gulburga. The former died before offering battle, while the latter wa.s 
defeated at Mahendri in 1496 by the combined officers of Yusuf Adil 
and the Sultan. As has been noted above, Yusuf Adil had been of great 
help to die Sultan in his hours of adversitj’, and now in 1497 the 
Sultan had his infant son. Prince Ahmad, betrothed to Yusuf Adil’s 
daughter, Bibi Sitti, aged three, at Gulburga. This was not to Qasim 
Barid’s liking. While me betrothal ceremonies were taking place in 
the fort, Qasim Barid and Dastur Dinar (who had been paraoned by 
the king) were fitting with Yusuf Adil and Qutbul Mulk Hamadani. 
Yusuf Adil was vicMous and his status b^me so high that the 
Sultan did not dare to sit in his presence. But once his back was 
turned, Qasim Barid again came into favour and was once more 
confirmed in the post of prime minister. 

From these sickening details of intrigues and dvil strife we may 
turn for a while to foreign relations. In 1485 Saluva Narasimha 
dethroned liis master, Virupaksha of Vifayanagara, and became the 
founder d a new dynasty. He realize the depth to which the 
Bahmani state had sunk and ordered his general, Ijdiwara Nayak, to 
march against the Bahmani camp at Kundiumr. Ishwara Nayak routed 
the Bahmani forces and then marched nordiwards rij^t up to dm 
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Gai^apati dominions without any opposition on the part the 
Bahmani army. Purushottama of Orissa, on his part, had driven off 
the Bahmani forces from the Godavari-Krishna Doab in 1488 and 
taken possession of the coastline as far as Vijayawada. This state of 
affairs, however, changed with the appointment of Qtitbul Mulk a^i 
governor of Telingana in 1498, for the new governor regained effec¬ 
tive control over Warangal, Rajakonda, Dewarkonda and Kovilkcmda 
(which seem to have been lost); and in 1504 he ousted Sitapati of 
Khammamet, known as Shitab lOian, from Warangal and by treaty 
with Purushottama regained control over Elluru and Vijayawada.'*^! 

Vijayanagara was worsted towards the middle of 1503 when the 
Sultan, with the help (ff his great jagirdars, reconmiered the Raichur 
Doab and forced Vijayanagara to pay off arrears of tribute. The posi¬ 
tion, however, changed in 1509 with the accession of one of the 
greatest of the Vijayanagara rulers, Krishna Deva Raya. Krishna Deva 
Ixigan to strike in all directions, and in a brilliant campaign he dis¬ 
possessed Yusuf Adil of Raichur and Mudkal, and captured Udayafi^r 
in 1514 and Kondavidu in 1515 frenn Purushottama of Orissa. He 
even annexed the inland Bahmani towns of Kondapalli, Nalgonda and 
Khammamet.'^ 

When we again turn to home affairs we notice a further inconsist¬ 
ency in the relations between the great jagirdars and the centre. There 
were frequent skirmishes between Qasim Barid, Yusuf Adil and others; 
and whenever there was an armed it invariably ended in the 
victors paying homage to die person oi the Sultan and me reinstalment 
of Qasim as prime minister. Qasim died in 1505 and was succeeded 
by his son, Aii Barid, as prime minister. Qasim was an accomplished 
calligraphist and a musician of note, while in the political sphere he 
succee^d in putting an end to the power and authority of the 
Bahmani Sultan. He realized diat however powerful the outlying 
jagirdars. mi^t be, it was the person nearest the Sultan who would 
lead the way, and he stuck to Bidar tenaciously right up to the end. 
Three years later died another great actor in the drama of the fall of 
the Bahmani state, Ahmad Nizamul Mulk, who was succeeded by his 
son, Burhan, and twoyears after this Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul 
Mulk passed away. Tne effete Sultan betowed the title of *Adil Khan* 
on Yusufs son, Ismail, and of Tmadul Mulk* ori Ahmad's son, 
Alauddin Darya Khan. 

81 Sneaivuacliari, HUtoiy of Wamnffd, in Hyd. Arch. Beport, 1B34-35, Tlie 
I s or pc d anliiar’s fbeory tfitt Shitab Khan Sarang Khaa weta ideirtfeal pesrsoos v»tm 
to be wiffimt foundation. See Sewell, A forgotten Emplrv, 133. 

32 Banerji, op. ci(.; HyderiAod Ar^. Bepoft, 1934-3S, 37; Aiyani^ar, Sonrm of 
Vtfot/anagfif Hiiforp, 140. 
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However independent these rulers might have been in their own 
territories, there is no doubt that they respected die person of the 
Sultan ri^t up to the end. We have a remarkable testimcmy of an 
occurrence in 1517, just a year before Mahmud’s death, when the 
levies from Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Parenda, Golkonda and Berar, witib 
their governors at their head, paid homage to the Sultan.^ 

It is related by some of our authorities that Ahmad Nizamul Mulk 
declared his independence and look the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah 
as early as 1490, actually removing the Sultan’s name from the Khutba, 
and sent messages to Yusuf Adil and FathiiUah Imadul Mulk advising 
them to do the same. But we arc also told that this was regarded as a 
mark of disrespect to the Bahmani Sultan, and his name was soon 
reinstated.*^ In the same wa}' it was only for a while that Yusuf Adil 
succeeded in introducing his name in the Khutba at Bijapur; Sultan 
Mahmud’s name was removed and inserted according to circumstances. 
A further proof of the fact that none of these governors declared their 
formal independence is that not a single c(Mn with the name of any 
one of them inscribed on it has been discovered, and coinage was 
then regarded as one of the primary emblems of sovereignty. 

All the data in our possession lead us to conclude that in 1490 
the defiance to the state of affairs at the capital became more pro¬ 
nounced; hut the spirit of loyalty to the throne persisted and neither 
Yusuf Adil nor his contemporaries at Junair and Ellichpur really 
unfurled the banner of independence. 

Sultan Shihabuddin Mahmud died on 27 December 1518, and widi 
him disappeared whatever was left of the glory of the Bahmani 
dynasty. He frequently bemoaned that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of others; be complained that nothing really belonged to him and 
that he was led by any one who was powerful enmigh at Bidar. All 
this proves the utter helplessness of the central government. Still the 
awe and respect with which the ancient dynasty was held^made it 
the sole connecting link between the far-flung autonomous chiefs; but 
b\' and by its utility waned till it died natural death not long after. 

THE LAST PHASE 

Ali Barid had made himself so powerful at the capital that he 
could have usurped the threme, but ne was wise enough to perceive 
that such power as he had at Bidar was no match against the great 
governors at Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and elsewhere. He, therefore, put 
the late king’s son, Ahmad, cm the throne. Ahmad Shah was, however, 
a prisoner in the palace-fortress of Bidar, and his jailor to^ care to 

33 Bmhan, 164. 

34 Ferisbtft, X, 373, U, 35, 37. 
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see that his character was thorou^y tarnished. Soon the nesfiJbosh 
{rom the great jagirdars ceased to come, and the new Sultan was 
forced to break up the old Bahmani crown to provide himself with 
the means of case and comfort. The unhappy potentate died on 
15 December 1520. 

The throne was vacant for a fortnight and it was not till 28 
December 1520 that Ahmads son, Alauddin, was put on the throne. 
The new Sultan was different from his father ana grandfather, and 
not only wished to lead a sedate life but wanted to reign as well as 
rule. He was, however, foolish enough to conspire to do away with 
Amir Band. The conspiracy Ienke<l out and he was df'thioned on 
4 March 1523. 

Amir Barid now put Sultan Nfahmud's son, WaliuUah, on the 
throne; but Waliullah also tried to free himself from the shackles that 
were suffocating him, with the result that he was imprisoned in the 
zenana part of his palace. Possibly in order to ally himself with the 
royal house, Amir Barid now married the pretty twenty-three year 
old Bibi Sitti, Ahmad's widow, and then fell in We with the queen 
herself, who could now appear before him as a kinswoman. About the 
commencement of 1526 the Sultan was poisoned after reigning' for 
less than three years. 

In spite of all this, the Bahmani tradition continued elsewhere in 
the Deccan; and although there could have been absolutely no practi¬ 
cal influence of the crown left at Bijapur, we find Ibrahim Adil still 
calling himself a mere wazir of the ‘Badshah Waliullah'. The same 
title appears in an inscriptions affixed to a mosque at Sagar.'*^ 

Waliullah was succeeded by his brother, Knlimullah, who was 
closely guarded by Amir Barid. About this time Babur l>ecamc the 
arbiter of Hindustan after his victory of Panipat; and the last Sultan 
of the house of Bahmani wrote to the victenious monarch offering him 
Berar and Daulatabad (provinces which he no longer controlled) if he 
would help him in throwing off the Baridi yoke. The news leaked out, 
and the poor man had to fly to Bijapur in 1528 and thence to Ahmad- 
nagar, where he was well received b)' Burhan Nizamul Mulk. It is 
said diat he spent his remaining days there and was either poisoned 
or died a natural death while a guest of Buihan, and that his coffin 
was brou^t to Bidar for burial. 

It would be interesting to find out the exact date of his death and 
incidentally to discover the date of the end of the dynasty. AlBiough 
he is said to have left Bidar for good in 1528, we possess coins struck 

3$ Epigr. tnih-Moa.. 1031-32, 19, 2Kt. 
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xMm^ Mmte at 1536 and 1537.^ We have again two remarkable 
hueriptioiis at Abmadnagar in which the ruler of Bijapur is mentkmed 
af 'Ismail Add Khan\ the reference being in the mst instance to an 
event of 1539. We actually possess an inscn^tion of 1537, where the 
*}ftiler of Bijapur is named 'Majlis-i Rafi Add Kiian* and diis date corr^- 
.'ponds witn the name.*)? This title is significantly followed by two 
^inscriptions of 1539 at Bijapur, where Ibrahim is definitely and foi 
the first time mentioned as ‘Ibrahim Add Shah*. The conclusion is, 
rtherejfore, justified that die Ifust scion ctf the Bahmani dynasty died 
jj^etime in 1538, cm a date between the striking of his last coin and 
'the proclamation of Ibrahim as the independent monarch of Bijapur. 
It is quite possible that Kalimullah moved to Bijapur from Abmadnagar 
,and ended his life there. 

Kalimullah s son, Ilhamatullah, knew that Bidar was not the place 
for him and he proceeded to Mecca in disguise, never to return. 


36 Sm SpdgM, on< ctt.. 275 n, and 308. The dates, 942 a.ii. and 943 a.h. are dear 
Uom nqproducUoas, No. 10 and 30 on Plate XIX, and Speight b \vrong in reading 
them at 952 aji. 

37 Mem. of Arch. Survey of Indio, No. 49, 47. inscription No. 437; for tihe 
other inscription <;<!« tlw same, inscription No, 3251, also see inscriptiom Nos, 439 and 
410. 
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BIRTH OF THE SULTANAT 

Madura was conquered by Delhi in 1323. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
appointed one Sharif Jalaluddin Ahsan,i who had been a general cl 
his army, as governor of the province of Ma'abar with Madura as itsir 
capital. Isami, the author of the Fntuh-us Salaiin,^ says that Jalal-'^ 
ucidin was the kotwal of Madura. But Ibn-i Battuta, who had iriarried 
Jalaluddin Ahsan’s daughter at Delhi, WTites that he had been the. 
governor of Sultan Muliammad Tughluq., It is safer to rely on the 
latter s version. Jalaluddin was loyal to his master for some years,^ and 
then, taking advantage of Muhammad's difBculties, he proclaimed his 
independence in a.d. 1333/34 (a.h. 734) at Madura under the title of 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah and struck gold and silver coins in his own 
name. 

Tliere is inscriptional and numismatic evidence to prove that 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s sway over Madura continued till 1334. 
There is a dated inscription in the Pudukottah state which mentions 
the Adhi Sultan (Muhammad bin Tughluq). It is on the eastern wall, 
south of the entrance of the central shrine in the Jnanapuriswara 
temple at Pannaiyur in Tirumayam taluk, dated 27 Panguinee of 
the 9th year of Muhammad Stiltan (a.h. 734).4 A coin^ of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq of the Maabar fabric and found in Ma'abar bears the 
words, 'Al-Wasiq-bi-Nasri Allah' on (Mie side, and 'Muhammad bin 
Tughluq Shah* on the other. It is dated a.h. 734. Thus it is establidied 
beyond doubt that Muhammad ruled over Ma'abar until a.h. 734 
(1333-34). But the question is whether Ahsan Shah declared his 
independence in the year a.h. 734 itself or in a subsequent year. 

We have a coin of Alauddin, the successor of Ahsan Shah, dated 

1 Yahya bin Ahmad, Ferishta and Badauni w'rcmgly give Ihe nairae as Saiyyid 

Hasan. 

2 Futuh-us Sdatin (Madras), 469, 

3 Cambridge History of Vol. HI, 488. 

4 Inacrijitfon No. 670, ChronciogUsci IM of Inscrfptkms of the FudukotttJt SMe, 
poblldied at Pudukottah in 1939. 

9 fHASf 1909, plate hetweoi pa^ 680 end 681, Fi^. 2. 
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A.H. 740 (1339-^)6 and do not possess any coin of his bearing any other 
date. Ibn-i Battuta writes that Ahsan Shah ruled for five years and was 
then succeeded by Alauddin Udawji.7 A coin of Ahsan Shah dated 
a.H/ 735 was seen by Mr. Rodgers.® On the strength oi these three 
pieces of evidence it has been hitherto held that Ahsan Shah ruled 
for, five years from a.h. 735 (1334-33). 

On the other hand, Desika Chari and Ranga Chari examined 
a -coin® of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah dated a.h. 734, but since 
they did not give the transcript of the legend. Prof. Hultzsch dis¬ 
missed the coin with the remark, ‘The date 734 on D. 13 is therefore 
not impossible, but requires to be proved bv a reproduction of the 
coin itsclf.’iO 

^ Mr. Rodgers has reproduced the coin in [ASB, 1895, Plate IV, 
Fig. 6. It ‘is of the same type’ll and fabric (mixed metal) as seen 
by Desika Chari and Ranga Chari. The superscriptions are as 
follows: 

Olmerse Reverse 

SuUanus Salatin In a circle — Ahsan Shah year 

Arha wa salasin wa saliami*ya 
(the year four and thirty and 
seven hundred). 

The unit word arha (four) could not be read by Mr. Rodgers 
because the alif and the head of the *ain are worn out. I am able to 
see the main outline of the word arha and also the lower part of the 
ra. There is no unit word in the Arabic language other than arha 
(four) which can have the form which wc clearly see on the cmn. 
Moreover, the coin reported by the south Indian scholars belongs to 
the same group. 12 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’s reign in Ma abar continued till a.ii. 734 (1333-34 a.d.) and 
that in the same year Jalaluddin Ahsan revolted and established the 
Sultanat of Madura. 

Ferishta says that Muhammad left the capital in a.h. 742 
(1341-42)11 to go to Ma*abar in order to punish Sharif Ahsan. But as 

6 MSB, 1805, Plafp IV, Fig. 8. 

7 Ihn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

8 Seen by Mr. Rodgers and reported to Dr, Codgrington in a letter dated 1 Novem¬ 
ber 1889, JHAS, 1909, 673. 

9 Indian Antiqmr\u No. 31, 232, Coin No. 13. 

: 10 IRAS, 1909, 673. 

rf n thrd. 

; ; 12 Ihid, 

'•J 13 (Lucknow edition), Vol. I, 187, 
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Ahsan Shah revolted in 1333^ and we possess a coinl^ oi his suc¬ 
cessor, Sultan Alauddin Udawji, dated a.h. 740 (1339<40), Ferishta’s 
date is too late by several years. Sultan Muhammad, according to 
Sir Wolseley Haig, in all pliability left Delhi for Southern India on 
5 January 1335 to punish Ahsan Shah.^S 

Muhammad’s Brst destination in the Deccan was Devagiri, wh«»re 
he spent some time in collecting the dues and punishing the recalci¬ 
trants. From there he marched to Warangal, where a pestilence 
broke out in his camp and carried away about a third of his army. 
Tile Sultan himself suffered from an attack of the dangerous 
disease. 1® He left Malik Maqbiil {naih wazir) at Warangal and 
returned to Dauhtahad (Devagiri) and thence to Delhi, never to 
regain Ma'abar. 

Thus in the year a.h. 734 (1333-34 a.d.) an independent Muslim 
kingdom was established, comprising most parts of Tamilakam with 
Madura as its capital. 

JALALUDDIN 

Ibn-i Battuta testifies to the fact that the first Sultan of Madura 
struck a gold dinar with the words, ‘The off-.spring of Ta-Ua and 
Ya-Sin (i.e. the Prophet Muhammad), father of the poor and indigent, 
Jalalud-Dunya wad-din’ on one side and ‘He who puts his trust 
in the help of the most Merciful, Ahsan Shah, the Sultan’ on the 
other. 17 

Tliis coin has not yet been discovered, but Ibn-i Battuta can be 
relied upon, for the great traveller had at Delhi married Saiyyid 
Ahsan’s daughter, named Hiir Nasab.^® 

Another coin of Ahsan Shah bearing the Jlijrah year 738 
(1337-38 A.D.) has on one side ‘Ahsan Shah 738 a.h.’ and on the other 
‘al-Husaini’. This shows that Ahsan Shah claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet through his daughter’s son, Imam Husain.l® 

It is clear from the above-mentioned coins and the evidence df 
Ibn-i Battuta, who prefixed the title 'Sharif to the nanMt of 
Jalaluddin20 and to that of his son, Ibrahim,21 that the Sultan claimed 

14 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 8. 

15 Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 149. 

16 Ferishta, Vol. I. 137. 

17 Ibn-I Battuta, Vol. III. 328. 

18 Ibid., Vol. Ill, 337-38. 

19 Prof. erroneously thou^t that Imant al-Husahi wm <me at ttie sons 

of the Froidiet; see /RAS, 1909, 674. 

20 Ibu-i Battuta. Vol. III. 328-37, IV, 189, 190, 200. 

21 HM., Vol. in, 337-40. 
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descent from the Prophet Muhammad; the letters Ta-Ha and 
Ya-Sin, which form titles of the 20th and ^th chapters of the Qurm, 
are applied to the Prophet. At one place Ibn-i Battuta calls him 
"SiiiyyitY,^ a synonym of the term ‘Sharif. 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah ruled over Maabar for five years23 but 
no details of his reign are available to us from any source exc^t the 
fact recorded by Barani that he won over the army sent against him 
by the Sultan of Delhi.24 

Ibn-i Battuta states: ‘Then he was killed {qutila) and one of his 
amirs became the ruler, and he was Alauddin Udawji.'25 This 
passage docs not warrant the statement of Sir Wolseley Haig that 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah was slain by one of his officers, who usurped 
the throne under the title of Alauddin Udawji.26 Ibn-i Battuta’s 
passage simply means that the ruler was killed and that one of his 
amirs succeeded him. Sir Wolseley Haig was probably led into this 
error by the French translators of. Ibn-i Battuta, Defremeiy' and 
Sangunetti, who translate the sentence as follows: ‘Thereafter he 
was put to death and replaced by one of his amirs, Alauddin 
Udawii.'27 This rendering is very likely to mislead one, who does not 
consult the original, into thinking Uiat the successor had killed his 
predecessor. 

To sum up, Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah revolted against the Sultan erf 
Delhi in the year 1333/1334 a.d., ruled for five years and was killed 
in the year 1338/1339 a.d. (a.ii. 739). 

Prof. Hultzsch wTites, ‘A.ir. 740 (1339-40 a.d.) is both the latest 
date on his (Ahsan’s) own coins and the only date on tliose of his two 
successors.’28 But he has not reproduced any coin of Ahsan Shah, 
bearing the date a.h. 740. He refers to a silver coin mentioned by 
Captain Tufnell {Hints, 99) which is reported to have contained the 
date A.n. 740.29 Captain Tiifnell’s report is not a reliable one as 
Prof. Hultzsch himself remarks about the Captain’s report. But as he 
failed to decipher the obverse of No. 7, it remains doubtful whether 
the reverse is of the same type as No. 9 or as No. 7.30 it is the case 
of a coin which was not coiTcctly deciphered and can hence have 
very little value as a piece of evidence. 

22 Ihld., Vol. IV, 189. 

23 ibid. 

24 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. HI, 243. 

25 Ilm-i BatttUa, Vol. IV, 189. 

28 Cambridge History of India, Vol. HI, 149. 

27 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 149, French translation. 

28 JRAS, 1909, 671. 

. 29 lbid.t 673, 

9QM 
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It is almost certain that Jalaluddin was killed in the year A. 11 . 7^ 
(1338-39 A.D.). He had a son, by name Amir Haji, under whom a 
future Sultan, Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shall, served.si What hap¬ 
pened to him is not known. However, the nobles elected one of me 
amirs, Alauddiii Udawji, to the throne of Madura. 

ALAUDDIN 

Concerning Alauddin, Ibn-i Battuta writes: ‘He ruled for a year 

and then set out on an expedition to wage war against the infidels. 

He took from them great wealth and extensive booty and returned 

hack to his coimtrw He again fought against them in the second year 

and, after defeating them, killed a large number of them. It so 

happened that on the day of the battle, when he had removed his 

helmet to drink \yater, a stray arrow struck his head, and he died on 

the spot.’'^2 The words which I have put in italics suggest that 

Udawji went out of the territorial limits over which his predecessor, 

Jalaluddin, had ruled and the passage clearly mentions tliat 

Alauddin’s nile covered almost the whde of two lunar vears. 

¥ 

On the strength of a few pieces of evidence and due to his in¬ 
ability to understand the unit word on the coin already deciphered 
by me, Mr. Rodgers says: ‘Alauddin could have reigned but a few 
months in the same year,'33 (i.e., 1339-40). This was the position of 
Mr. Rodgers, which has been accepted till now. 

But since I have been able to decipher a coin of Jalaluddin dated 
A.H. 734,34 the dates of the death of Jalaluddin and of the ac'cession of 
Alauddin have to be pushed back by one year to a.h. 739 (1338-39). In 
this I am supported by the testimony of Ibn-i Battuta, who says that 
Alauddin ruled during two years, a.ii. 739 and 740 (1338-39 a.d.).35 

Alauddin was killed after a successful battle by a stray arrow in 
1339-40. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, Qutbucldin Firuz 
Shah. 

A local Muslim tradition avers that Alauddin fought against the 
infidels and that he was killed by one of them. He is even now vene¬ 
rated as a martyr who laid down his life for the .cause of Islam, and 
his tomb at Goripalayam on the northern bivnk of the river Vaigai is 
an object of pilgrimage for local Muslims. 


81 Ibn-i Batttila, Vol. IV. 188. 

32 Ihid,, m. 

33 MSB. 1895, 52. 

34 Ibid., Plate IV. Fig. 0. 

35 Ibn-i BatUita, Vol. IV, 189, 
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QUTBUDOIN 

Sultan Qutbuddin Firuz Shah, the nephew and son-indaw of 
Atauddin Udawji ascended the throne in the year 1339-40 and 
reigned for forty days only. He was killed by his own nobles as they 
did not like his conduct.38 Fortunately, the Sultan was able to issue, 
during the brief period of his reign, a coin which has come down 
to us.37 

GHIYASUDDIN 

After the execution of Sultan Qutbuddin, the throne was seized 
by an ex-trooper of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who assumed the title 
of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shah. The new Sultan was, 
hke,Ibn-i Battuta, a son-in-law of the founder of the Sultanat, Sultan 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah. After Ibn-i Battuta left the court of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq at the head of a deputation to the ruler of China, 
he got stranded on the way and came to Madura to live as the guest 
of his wife’s brother-in-law. 

About this ruler the traveller writes: ‘The name of the Sultan 
was Ghiyasuddin Damghani. At first he was a trooper under Malik 
Mujir bin Abu Raja, one of the servants of Sultan Muliammad bin 
Tughluq. Later he served under Amir Haji bin Sultan JalaluddinS^ 
and then became the ruler. Before that he was called Sirajuddin, but 
when he became the Sultan, he assumed the title of Ghiyasuddin.’30 

Ibn-i Battuta also adds: 1 had an interview with him and put 
before him the project to send an anny to the Maidive Islands. He 
resolved to do so, decided what vessels were to be sent, and desig¬ 
nated a gift for the Sultanali together with robes and presents for the 
ministers and aniirs. He charged me to draw up the contract of (his) 
marriage witti the Sultauah’s sister and ordered three vessels to be 
loaded with alms for the pcjor of the islands. Then he said to me, 
“You will return in five da)'s’ time.” But the admiial said to him, “It is 
impossible to sail to the islands for three months yet.” “Well then,” he 
replied to me, “if that is the case, come to Fattan until we finish the 
present campaign and return to our capital, Mutra (Madura), and 
the expedition will start from there.”^0 

‘The country, through which we were to pass, was a continuous 
and impassable jungle of trees and reeds. The Sultan gave orders 

36 Ibid., 190. 

87 JASB, 3895, Pbte IV, Fig. 9. 

38 Skarif Ahsan, the first Sultan of Madura. 

38 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 188-89. 

40 Ibid., VqL rV, 190>92i Gibbs translation, 262*63. 
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that every man in the army, great and small alike, should carry a 
hatchet to cut it down, and when the camp had been pitched, he 
rode forward with his troops and they cut down these trees from 
mcHming till noon. Food was then brought and the whole army ate in 
relays, aftms^ards returning to their tree-felling until the eveping. 
All the infidels whom they found in the jungle were taken prisoners 
and brought to the camp with their wives and children. Tlie practice 
(of the Ma*abari Muslims) is to fortify their camp with a wooden 
palisade, which has four gates. Outside the palisade there are plat¬ 
forms about three feet high on which they light a fire at night. By 
the fire there is posted a night-guard of slaves and foot-soldiers, each 
of whom carries a bundle of canes (reeds). If a party of infidels 
attempts to attack the camp by night, each sentry lights the bundle 
he has in his hands, so that the night becomes as bright as the day, 
and the horsemen ride out in pursuit of the infidels. In the morning 
the infidels, whom our troops had captured on the previous day, 
were divided into four groups and impaled at the four gates of the 
camp. Their women and little children were butchered also, and the 
women were tied by their hair to the stakes. Thereafter, the camp 
was struck and they set to work, cutting down another patch (rf 
jungle, and all those who were taken prisoner were treated in the 
same way. This (slauglitering of women and children) is a dastardly 

E ractice, which I have never known of any (other) king, and it was 
ecause of it that God brought him to a speedy cnd.'^i 
‘One day the qazi was seated on his (the Sultan’s) right and I 
took my seat on his left. We were eating together when an infidel 
was brought with his wife and a son, aged seven. He waved hLs 
hand to the executioners, signifying that his head should l>e cut 
Then he said, “And his wife and his son”. Their heads were chopped 
ofiF, and I turned in another direction. When I got up 1 found their 
heads lying on the ground. One day when I was in his company, cnie 
of the infidels was brought before him. He spoke in a lan^age which 
I did not understand. A group of executioners drew their knive.s; 
I hastened to depart. He asked me, “Where are you going?” I replied, 
“To offer my asr prayer.” He understood my purpose and lauji^ed. 
He ordered that the prisoner’s hands and legs should be cut off. 
When I returned 1 found him rolling in his blood.’^ 

The following is the version of Ibn-i Battuta concerning the 
contest Iwtwcen the* Sultan and Vira Ballala HI, which cost the latter 
his life and kingdom. ‘Vira Ballala was one of the greatest of the 

41 tbid^ 182-94, translation, 262-63. 

42 Ibid., VoL IV. 194-95. 
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non-Muslim ixtlm-s and his army exceeded one hundred thousand. 
He had under him about twenty thousand Muslims-^men of vices, 
people guilty of crimes and absconding slaves. He wanted to conquer 
the country of Ma'abar. Muslim forces there (in Maabar) numbered 
only six thousand. Half of them were good soldiers and die other 
half without any good in diem. They had no wealth with them. Still 
they met him (Vira Ballala) outside the city of Kuppam where Vira 
Billala defeated them. They retreated to Madura, and the non- 
Muslim (ruler) marched to Kuppam which was the largest and the 
best fortified of the (Muslim) cities. He laid siege to it for ten months 
until the citizens were left with provision for fourteen days only. 

‘Thejiion-Muslira (ruler) sent envoys to the citizens asking them to 
come out and surrender the city, promising to spare their lives. They 
replied that they would refer the matter to the Sultan. He gave 
them a fortnight to do so. They wrote to Sultan Chiyasuddin about 
their predicament. On a Friday the Sultan read their letter to the 
people. They wept and said, “VVe sell ourselves to Allah. If the non- 
Muslim (ruler) captures that city, then he will march against our 
fort. Death under the sword is much better for us than that.” They 
made a covenant to die and set out the next day. They removed 
their turbans from their heads and put them on the necks of tlieir 
horses—the symbol of their determination to win or die. 

‘They placed the most courageous and skilful among tlicm, who 
numbered three hundred, in the vanguard and appointed Saifuddin 
Bahadur, who was a pious and brave jurist, to command the right- 
wing and Malik Muhammad Silahdar to c’ommand the left. The 
Sultan rode at the head of the centre. He had with him (comprising 
the above three wings) three thousand soldiers and placed the 
remaining three thousand in the rear under the command of a 
Persian, Asaduddin Kaikhusrau. They marched to the camp of the 
non-Muslim niler, which was situated near Qayalah.43 The people of 
the camp were off their guard and their horses were in the pasture. 
I'he vanguard looted the horses. The non-Muslims, thinking that the 
raiders were thieves, attacked them without a battle-fwmation and 
engaged them in battle. Soon Sultan Chiyasuddin fell upon them 
and completely routed tliem. The king of the non-Muslims, who was 
eighty years old, tried to mount his charger. The Sultan's nephew, 
who later succeeded to the sultanat, came up to him and was about 
to kill him, when one of his slaves told him that he was the king. So 
he made him a captive and took him to his uncle. 

43 ilAyalpattinam, a port on Uw east coast of South India and west coast of the 
Gu)£ uf Mawittr, about 100 miles from Madura. 
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The Sultaa treated him with honour, and pramising to set him 
free, extracted frwn him riches, elephants and norses. After taking 
from him all that he had, he slaughtered him, and pulling off his skin 
and stuffing it with straw, hung it on the wall of Madura. I saw it 
hanging tliere/44 

Having destroyed Vira Ballala III, ‘die mowst ^lersistent and 
dangerous of his enemies’, Ghiyasuddin engaged himself in extend-' 
ing h is territory in the north. When Ibn-i Battuta landed in Ma’ahar 
after a sliip-wreck, die Sultan of diat country was engaged in subju¬ 
gating the territory round a place which the traveller calls Harkatu. 
Defremery and Sangunetti, the French translators of Ibn-i Battuta’s 
work, identify the place with Arcot.45 

Ibn-i Battuta describes a plagutj which visited Madura and 
carried away a large number of people. Those who were attacked by 
it died on the second or the third da\', or at the most on the fourth. 
When I went out, I saw none but the sick and the dead. The Sultan, 
on reaching Madura, had found his mother, wife and son ill, and 
after staying in the town for three da\'S, he went out to a river three 
miles (one mile) away. I joined him there and he ordered me to be 
lodged along with the <|azi. Exactly a fortnight later, the Sultan 
died and was succeeded by his nephew, Nasiruddin. Tlie new 
Sultan gave orders that I should be funiished with all the ships that 
his uncle had appointed for the expedition to the islands. Later on, 
however, I fell ill of a fever, which is mortal in those parts, and 
thought that my time had come. Gcxi inspired me to have recourse 
to the tamarind, which grows abundantly there; so J t(K)k about a 
pound of it, put it in water and drank it. It relaxed me for three days, 
and God healed me of my illness.’ 

According to the rc>port of Ibn-i Battuta, Ghiyasuddin’s only son 
was carried off by the plague on a Thursday, his mother died on tlie 
next Tliursday and the monarch himself followed her to the grave 
on the third Tliursday .‘l® 

Several coins of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damglian Shall 
have been recovered. The earliest of them is dated a.h. 741 (1340- 
41 a.d.),47 and the last a.ii. 744 (1343-44 a.d.).48 The first coin of his 
successor, Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan Shah, is dated a.h. 745 
(1344-45). It is quite likely that Sultan Ghiyasuddin died in a.h. 745 
and was succeeded by his brothers son and son-in-law, Nasiruddin. 

44 Ibid., 196-98. 

45 Ibid,, 188. 

46 Ibid,, 202. 

47 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 10. 

48 Numismatic Chronide Series V, Vd, IV, Plate VIII, Fig, 13., 
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Describing the city of Madura, as he saw it, lbn>i Battuta writes; 
It is a city with broad streets. One who first (among Muslims) made 
it the capital was my father-in-law, Sultan Sharif Jalaluddin Ahsan 
Shah. He constructed it well and made it resemble Delhi.*49 

With reference to Fattan (Pattinam), our traveller describes it as 
a large and fine town on the coast, with a wonderful harbour. There 
is a great wooden pavilion in it, erected on enormous beams and 
reached by a covered wooden gallery. When an enemy attacks the 
place, they tie all the vessels in the port to this pavilion, which is 
manned by soldiers and archers, so that the enemy has no chance of 
capturing them. In this town there is a fine mosque, built of stone; 
and it has also large quantities of grapes and excellent pomegranates. 

NASIRUODIN 

Nasiruddin, who ascended the throne of Madura in 1344-45, is 
said to have been a domestic servant at Delhi and to have fled h:om 
the capital of Hindustan to his iincle.50 After ascending the throne, 
he assumed the title of Mahmud Ghazi Damghan. ‘Soon after 
homage was paid to him, poets recited odes in his praise and he 
bestowed rewards on them. '51 

On his accession to the throne, Nasiruddin dismissed his uncle’s 
wazir and confiscated his property. In his place he appointed one 
Badruddin as wazir. But the new wazir died suddenly and was 
succeeded by Khwaja Sunir, the Qa’idul Bahr (Admiral), who was 
given the title of Khwaja-i Jahan, after the fasliion at Delhi. Any one 
who addressed him differently was fined a fixed number of dinars.^^ 

He had his maternal aunt’s son, who had married the daughter 
of Ghivasuddin Damghan, executed; and then maiiied the lady 
himself. The Sultan came to know that one, Malik Masud, had visited 
the condemned man in his prison. Hence he put Masud to death 
and also executed Malik Bahadur, w'ho was brave, noble and 
accomplished.53 

It was after this that Ibn-i Battuta fell ill and decided to leave 
Madura. The Sultan tried to stop him, but he insisted on leaving the 
town and left it.54 

By now a ruling aristocracy of the close relatives of the ex-sultans 

49 Hjn-i Batluttt, Vol. IV, 200. 

50 lUd,, 203. 

51 JftJrf., 2m-4. 

52 Ibid., 204. 

53 Ibid., 206. ’ 

54 tbtd., 205-6. 
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must have been formed at Madura, and this nobility could not have 
viewed with pleasure tlie succession of an ex-domestic servant to the 
tlirone of the powerful and prosperous sultanat. On his part, the 
new Sultan, realizing the contempt in whidi he was actually held, 
‘slew all the oflScers of the kingdom who were likely to challenge his 
possession of the throne and among them the husband of his pre¬ 
decessor’s daughter.’ The wary Moor, Ibn-i Battuta, who was himself 
a son-in-law of the first Sultan of the kingdom, must have realized 
the danger to his person. He left the town and re.sumed his travels 
in spite of the fact that the Sultan pressed him to continue his stay 
at Madura. 

THE BREAK IN THE COINAGE 

We have a coin of Sultan Nasiruddin Muhniud Damghan Shal> 
which is dated a.h. 745 (1344-45 a.d.). Tlien follows a break in the 
coins till we come to a coin Adil Shah, bearing the date a.h. 757 
(1356 A.D.). The cause for the break is not known. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyaiigar thinks that the break in the chain 
of coins between 1344 and 1356 was due to a temporary con(j[uest of 
the sultanat by Vijayanagara. In his support he quotes a record of 
Tirukalakkudi, in the South Arcot district, which states, The times 
were Tuliikkan (Muslim) times; the devadana (gift to gods) lands of 
the gods were taxed with kudimai (dues of cultivation); the temple 
vvorsmip, however, had to be conducted without any reduction; the 
ulacu or the cultivation of the temple lands was done by turns by 
the tenants of the villages; at this juncture Kampana UdaiyarS® came 
on his southern campaign destroying Tulukkans and establishing a 
stable administration throughout the countiy and appointed many 
chiefs (Nayakkamars) for inspection and supci'vision in order that 
the worship in all temples might be revived regularly as of old.’SB 

Alter quoting the above record. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
writes: ‘The date of this record from the astronomical details given 
has been equated with a.d. 1358 (Frida)', 7 September). If by 1358 
all this had been done b)* Kumara Kampana—and there is no parti¬ 
cular reason to doubt the record—then the invasion by Kampana of 
the south must have taken place somewhat earlier. Does this not 
offer an explanation for the break in the coinage of the sultans of 
Madura? If it does, it means that the Vijayanagara invasions had 
taken plac« during this period, and that the Madura Sultan, Nasir¬ 
uddin himself (or his successor), had suffered a cnishing defeat at the 

55 S<ni of Bukka 1. 

56 Epiffophied Report, 1916, Section 3$. 
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h^nds of the Hindus and the rule of the Muhaqimadaiu; had been 
put an end to, at least temporarily/57 

There is a serious difficulty in accepting Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyan* 
gar*s conclusions. The record was written, according to him, in 13S^. 
The effective rule of Kampana Udaiyar was being established, in that 
year, in and about the South Arcot district, and mis leads the learned 
scholar to assume that the occupation of the entire sultanat d 
Madura by Kumara Kampana must have taken place much earUer. 
If the sultanat of Madura had been overrun by the Vijayanagara 
prince earlier and his systematic rule was being set up in 1358, how 
then are we to account for tlie coin of Adil Shah, which bears the 
date A.H. 757 (1356 a.d.), and those of his successor dated a.h. 761- 
770 (1359-68 a.d.). 

Further, it is not too much to allow a reign of twelve years to a 
sultan of Madura. One of the successors of Nasiruddin, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah, ruled for more than a decade. His coins cover nine 
years more, that is, till the earliest date of the available coins of his 
succesisor, Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, a.h. 774 (1372-73 a.d.). 

Two facts powerfully disprove the contention of the learned 
scholar. Firstly, we have a coin of a sultan of Madura bearing tlie 
date 1356, two years before the date of the record (1358), and other 
coins of another mlcr of same kingdom dated 1359-68. Thus we 
have one coin dated two years before the record and several dated 
immediately after it. Secondly, the gap is before tlie coin dated 
1356. The record thus raises the question—was there a sultan of 
Madura at the time (1358) or not? If there was no sultan at Madura, 
how are we to account for these coins both before and after tlie 
record? If there was a sultan at Madura, we must seek some Other 
explanation for the passage of die record. Tlie date of the record 
given by Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar may be wrong as is contended 
by Sewell. The mere non-availability of the coins for a period does 
not entitle us to assume that the sultanat was overrun by srnne 
adjacent power to reappear once again. It may be that there were 
not many issues of coins during this period; it is also possible that 
the ccMiis of the gap period have not yet been found by coin collec¬ 
tors. The date of the inscription, on which Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar tries to base his theory of Kampana s conquest of Ma*abar 
as early as 1347, seems to be capable of being calculated differendy. 
Sewell writes; T think that there is good reason to suppose that the 
date of the record was reallv August 1364, and the Pandya prince 
mentioned uas that Naravarman Vira Pandya alias Parakrama 

57 Aiyaagar, South India and Her MuJiammadan Incaderst 182. 
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Pandya, whose rule seems to have begun in 1335."58 All that the 
Tirulralakkudi record mentions could have happened in 1364 in that 
area, but not as early as Dr. Kriidinaswami Aiyangar thinks. 

Even then there is nothing in the passage of the record to suggest 
that Madura was captured. About 1364 Kumara Kampana might 
have overrun (may be temporarily) tlie region of Tirukalakkudi and 
not the whole of the sultanat. 

The rising tide of the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
checked in the north by the )'oung and vigorous state of Bdiman 
Shah and his successors, was gradually encroaching upon the territory 
of the sultans of Madura and defeated them in battle m(M*e than once. 
But none of these defeats before the later seventies seem to have 
been crushing enough to enable the Hindu Raja to occupy Madura, 

Further, ‘the existence of a Muslim record, dated a.u. 771 (1369- 
70 a.d.)59 at Devakottah, shows that the countr\'^ was still under a 
Muslim ruler .fiO According to Dr. Venkataramanayya, ‘No Vijaya- 
nagara inscription bearing an earlier date than 1371 is found in the 
region south of the Kaveri.*®! 

Hence it is almost certain that in the early fifties the sultanat of 
Ma‘abar was mied over by Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan and that 
his territory extended in the north up to, if not beyond, the South 
Arcot district. 

SHAMSUDDIN ADIL SHAH 

Dr. Venkataramanayya, while emphatically denying the fact that 
the sultanat of Madura was overrun by Kumara Kampana in the 
later forties,®2 refused to recognize that the three sultans—Adil Shah, 
Mubarak Shah and Sikandar Shah—who are believed (on the basis 
of coins) to have ruled over Ma'abar, ever reigned over that region.®® 
He writes: ‘It must be pointed out that the testimony of the coins 
attributed to the sultans of Madura by the numismatists is not trust¬ 
worthy in the absence of confirmatory evidence from other sources, 
There is no reason for believing that the sultans, who are said to have 
ruled in Ma‘abar subsequent to the reign of Nasiruddin Damghan Shah, 
did actually rule over that country. In the first place, apart from the 

58 The HistcTtcal ItMcriptkms, 194. 

50 Inscription No. 194, Chronohgk^ LM of Inucriptiom of the Pudukattah State 
(Pubiyied in Fbdukottah, 1339). 

60 Joumd of the Madras Vnloersity, Vol. XI, No. 1. 54 note. 

61 Odd. 

62 ttdtL, 54. 

63 JASB, 1605, Pait f, 61. 
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supposition of the numismatists, there is little evidence to show that 
the sultans mentioned in these coins ruled over Malabar rather than 
some otlier part of the world. Secondly, the choice of Ma'abar as the 
kingdom under the sway of tibese-sultans is arbitrar)\ Excepting the 
fact that the coins were discovered in South India, mere seems to be 
no valid grounds to justify this choice. One characteristic of Muslim 
coinage, that is, the mention of the place of mintage, which surely 
indicates the area where the coins were intended for circulation, is 
conspicuous by its absence in the so-called coins of the sultans of 
Ma'^ar. Though one of the eminent numismatists of the last century, 
who examined these coins, discovered in them features of Malabar 
fabric, there is nothing to distinguish them from other coins excepting 
the difference of their palaeography, which admits of several explana¬ 
tions. 

‘Tlierefore, it is not possible to assert definitely that the coins dated 
subsequent to a.h. 745 (1344-45) belonged to the sultans of Madura. 
Having due regard for the available numismatic evidence, all that can 
be reasonably said is that the coins bearing a date later than a.h. 745 
were discovered in the country, which was once under the sultans of 

Ma‘abar.’64 

There are a few pieces of evidence which militate against the 
position taken up by tlie learned scholar. Firstly, the coins were found 
in Ma'abar and not outside its boundaries. Secondly, an eminent 
numismatist,65 declares them to l>e of the Ma'abar fabric. The evidence 
of a specialist is of considerable value, for he examines not only the 
patterns of the coins, their weights, values and stjle of writing but 
also the minting skill involved, the metal used and similar relevant 
factors. Thirdly, if the place of mintage is omitted in the coins of the 
later sultans of Madura, the same is also the case with the coins of 
their predecessors. Thus this common departure from the usual Muslim 
practice of mentioning the place of mintage establishes an affinity 
instead of disproving it. Finmly, I have discovered a proclamation ^ 
Adil Shah, engraved on a big slab of stone, in the heart of the Madura 
town, which must set all such doubts, as Dr. Venkataramarnyya has 
entertained, at perfect rest. The slab which lay half buried in a ceme¬ 
tery known as the Dargah of Sultan Alauddin Auliya was taken out 
by me and put inside the compound of the office of the Dargah 
manager along with several other Arabic and Persian inscribed stemes. 
I took a photograph of the stone®® and then had several impressions 
of the inscription taken on paper. The inscriptiem reads: 

64 loumal of the Mo^as VniversUy, Vol. Xt, No. 1. 53-54. 

65 C. J, Rodgets, Hoiuimy Numlsinatlst to the Government of In^. . 

66 See, Dr. S. A. Q. Husalni, History of the Portia ^ounf%.40S. ' 
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*God says, "Obey God, obey the Messenger and ihe people of 
authcnrity among you.” Therefore, he who obeys the Sultan obeys the 
Rahman (Most Merciful). Any one who from the obedience of His 
Majesty... Badshah, the \faster of Rulers, the Chosen one among the 
slaves of the Lord of the Worlds, Sharasud-Dunya wad-Din Abul- 
Muzaffar Adil Shah, the Sultan (May God perpetuate his kingdom), 
among die kings, nobles, horsemen, footmen, shop-keepers, traders and 
others, deviates... and imprisonment and death will suffer. And he 
who..he will have peace and safety ... and he will l)e victorious 
and successful.. .* 

Consequently there should be no doubt about the fact that Sultan 
Shamsuddin Adil Shah ruled over Ma'abar. 

A coin of Ma'abar fabric issued by Sultan Shamsuddin was repro¬ 
duced in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1895 (Plate V, 
f. 25). But it could not be assigned to any known ruler until I dis¬ 
covered in 1954 at Madura the inscribed proclamation of Adil Shah 
in which he calls himself Shamsuel-Dunya wad-Din Ahul-Muzafar 
Adil Shah as-Sultan. 

Ibn-i Battuta, the only contemporary authority on the history of 
the sultanat of Madura having left the town in the reign of Mahmud 
Ghazi Damghan Shah (Nasiruddin), we are left only with the legends 
of the coins of the subsequent sultans to construct such history as 
we can. 

After Nasiruddin’s coin dated a.h. 745 (1344-45) ‘the first Hijrah 
date is met with after an interval of twleve years when the reigning 
king was Adil Shah’.®^ His earliest coin is dated a.ii. 757 (1355-56 a.d!) 
and in it he calls himself ‘the Meek Sultan’.®® Several other coins 
belonging to his reign are available but none of them beai^ any date. 
The earliest coin of his successor is dated 761 a.h. (1359-60 a.d.).®® 
Hence we may assume, on the basis of the coins, that Adil Shah ruled 
from 1356 to 1359. 

As to the end of Adil Shah, wc have several pieces of evidence 
which help us to conclude that he was killed by Saluva Manmi, one 
of the generals of Kumara Kampana. A few inscriptions state that the 
Vijayanagara frarces were operating in the south as early as the fifties.TO 
*Vira Savanna Udaiyar and his cousin, Kumara Kampana, came to the 
country far away from the seat of their respective governments in 
1352-53. Then Savanna was in Sendalai in the vicinity of Tanfcnre. 

fft JASB, 1895, Hate IV. fig. 12. 

86 Ibid., 1895, Plate IV, fig. 14. 

69 Ibid., fig. 26. 

70 lomnvd of th 0 Mtfdrof Unfoonltv, Vol, XX, No. X, 56. 
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From there he moved southward along die soudiem bank the 
Kaveri and reached the nei^bourhcKxl of Kanir abcnit the mhldle qf 
ld52.’7t About the same time Kumara proceeded to Tiruvannamalai 
from his capital Mulbagal in the Kolar district. According to the 
Madura Vijatjam, a contemporarv poem in which Gangadevi, the 

S ueen of Kumara Kampana, descries her husband's expedition against 
le Sultan of Madura, the territory of the Sultan extended in the nmlh 
up to Chidambaram in the Tanjcwe district.72 

Thus we see that from the early fifties the forces of Vijayanagara 
were engaged in a series of efforts to conquer the sultanat of Madum. 
The first phase of the mortal combat seems to have dragged on until 
the ‘Meek Sultan', Adil Shah, was killed in a combat with Saluva 
Mangu. This fact is borne out by the Jaimini BharatamJ^ a Telugu 
work of the late 15th century, which says that Saluva Mangu defeated 
the Sultan of Madura and took him prisoner. Tlie Ramahnyudayam’^^ 
states that the Sultan was killed in a combat with Saluva Mangu.75 
The Sultan is venerated as a martyr by the Muslims of Madura 
and lies buried by the side of Alauddin Udawji, whose having been 
killed by a non-Muslim is recorded by Ibn-i Battuta. 

The sultanat of Madura did not come to an end with the death of 
Adil Shah. The nobles of Madura went to the Bahmani court, brought 
a relative of Bahman Shah and installed him as the ruler of Madura. 
This is stated by Afif. ‘When Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Sultan 
Tughluq Shah... left this world for the next, and Sultan Firuz Shah 
became the ruler, his imperial farmans were sent to Ma'abar. The 
people of Ma'abar, deciding unanimously, went to Daulatabad, and 
choosing a relative of Hasan Kanku as their ruler, gave up their 
allegiance to Sultan Firuz."70 

This change in the stock of the rulers is clearly marked by a corres¬ 
ponding change in the language of the legends on the coins. Up to the 
death c3 Adil Shah the legend on the coins was inscribed in the Arabic 
language. After that the Persian language was used for the purpose. 
We know that Bahman Shah claimed to have been descended from 

71 Ibid., 57. 

72 Ibid., 58. 

73 Jamtni Bharatam. I, 32, quoted by Dr. Venkataramanayya in the Journal of iha 
Madras Vnitufrsity, Vol. XI, No. 1, 54-55. 

74 Bamabhyudayam also quoted I)y Dr. Venkataramanayya in the above fotimal. 
75 Ibe Saluvas helmtged to a powerful feudal house, which served Vijaymagara. 
The first of them, Saluva Mangu, came into prominence under KarntMtoa. He oonquwred 
the Suhan Madura and is said to have subordinated him to Samba Raya, a pnanlaent 
feud^tray king, in the North Arcot district. FVom the time of Mango, the Saluvas 
Incroaiied to power and renown. Indian Aidtqway, Vcd. XIU (1014), IS. 

70 fin^4 Firm SMil Indica), 261, 
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Bahman, son of InfancUyar, an ancient niler of Persia, and it is quite 
natura] that a relative of his should prefer the Persian language. 

FAKHRUDDIN MUBARAK SHAH 

Shamsuddin s successor, according to the coins available to us, was 
Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah. Probably, Fukhruddin was the relative of 
Sultan Bahman Shah who was brought from the Deccan to rule ov'er 
Madura. ' 

Fakhruddin enjoyed a long reign of twelve or thirteen years. His 
earliest available coin is dated 761/136077 and the last 770/1368-9.75 
The earliest coin of his successor, Alauddin Sikandar Shah, is dated 
774 (1372-73).79 Hence it is likely that the reign of Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah lasted up to 1372-3. 

Fakhruddin must have been a strong ruler to have carried on the 
struggle against Vijayanagara for more than a decade. Yet the game 
was a losing one. There could be no comparison between the resources 
of Vijayanagara and Madura. Still the Sultan seems to have held his 
own. 

There is no evidence to show that Sultan Fakhniddin died a violent 
death. No tomb of a martyr named Fakhruddin is known in Madura 
or its neighbourhood. Therefore we may assume that he died a natural 
death about a.h. 774 (1372). 

ALAUDDIN .SIKANDAR SHAH 

Evidently Alauddin Sikandar Shah, the last Sultan of Madura, 
ascended the throne in the year a.h. 774 (1372-73) for his earliest coin 
which we possess is dated that year.so The Sultan continued die 
struggle with Vijayanagara, but the result could not have been in 
doubt. The sultanat, however, continued to exist in spite of its checks 
and defeats and the last coin of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah is 
dated a.h. 779 (1377-78).8i Sultan Sikandar Shah, according to the 
local tradition, was defeated and took refuge in a cave of the Timp- 
parakunram hill.52 He was overtaken by the Hindu forces and killed. 

According to Aiif, Bukka, an enemy who was on the frontiers of 
Ma*abar with a large army and powerful elephants, invaded that 
country, captured the ruler and killed him. He then took posseeffiimi 

77 MSB, 1895, Plate V, fig. 20. 

78 Ibid., fig. 

79 Ibid., 1909, 682, fig. 24. 

80 /ASB, 1895, Plate V, %. 29. 

81 tbid., fig. 22. 

^ Tliree i^es to the sooth cS the town cS ntodecn Machira, 
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d Ma‘abar.83 The Madura Vijmjam of Gangadevi says that Kumara 
Kampana defeated' the Sultan of Madura, that the latter challenged 
the Hindu prince to fight a duel and that Kampana defeated and 
beheaded the Sultan.84 Kampana .was the general (and viceroy) of 
Bukka, the ruler of Vijayanagara. 

Bukka died in the early months of 1-377. The latest coin of Sultan 
Sikandar Shah is dated a.h. 779, which commenced on 10 May 1377 
and ended on 29 April 1-378. Therefore, the sultanat of Madura appears 
to have survived Bukka and come to an end soon after him. 

Alauddin Sikandar Shah lies buried on the top of a hill. Tliere is 
another grave near it, which is said to be the gra\'e of his wazir. 
Several graves in an open space, half waj' to the top, are considered 
to be the graves of his courtiers and generals. Sultan Sikandar Shah, 
having died as a martyr, is regarded by local Muslims as a wali (saint), 
and liis shrine- is an object of veneration and pilgrimage for the 
Muslims of Ma‘abar. 

EXTENT OF THE MADURA S T I. T \ N A T 

As to the extent of the sultanat of Madura, although we cannot 
he very definite about it, vve have a nuinljer of relevant data which 
i^e helpful. At the initial stage the sultanat consisted of the entire 
pim'inee of Ma'abar. We hav<‘ evidenc e on record to show that Sultan 
Alauddin Ihlawji led campaigns outside his kingdom, though the 
extimt of the territory he may have- accpiired and the direction in which 
he marched are not given by our sole authority, Ibn-i Battuta.85 

The area mostly covered by the province of Ma'abar (in the early 
thirties of the 14th c'enturv) was called 7'amilakam in ancient days. 
‘Ihe earliest tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on 
the east coast at Pulieat, a little above Madras, and on the west coast 
at the white rock near Badagara, to the south of Mahe, the frontier 
line betwecni these two points (east to west) running round the hill of 
Venkata or Tirupati, a hundred miles to the north-west of Madras, and 
them inclining southward to Badagara.^ Later traditions extended 
the north-eastern boundary to the North Pennar riverS? and the north¬ 
western limit to the Chandragiri river, smith erf Mangalore.’^ Wassaf, 
who wrote during the earl\^ decades of the 14th century89 about 

8.-^ Afif (Bih. Ind.), 262. 

84 ytadura Vijayam, 46*47. 

85 II)n-i Battuta. Vo!. IV, 189. 

86 The TamUa Eighteen Hundred Yenra Afro, 10, 17. 

87 Elliot, Coin.v of Southern India. 108. 

88 The Chandragiri is the boundary between the Kerala and the Tithiva country, 
V. A. Smith, 395. 

89 Was^, Manufca-ipt, section on Ma‘ab^,, 
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Ma abar, saj’S: Its extent from the limits of Kullam to the district of 
Nelloro is about three hundred ^rsangs along the sea<‘oasts.’®o Thus 
the boundaries of Ma'abar during the 14th centui’)' seem to have been 
cmiterminous with those of Tamilakam. It is no wonder that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, who had much political genius in him* consti¬ 
tuted the southern province on a linguistic basis. 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, who was the go\ernor of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad for stivcral years l>ef(jre he rel>elled, must have constituted his 
entire province into an independent kingdom. Of c(^urse, the invio¬ 
lability which Malabar enjoved as a pmvint'c of the mighty sultanat 
of Delhi could not ha\'e be<.?n vouchsafed to it after it became an 
independent kingdom. The kings and chieftains of the Deccan must 
have; been tempted to seize tlic opportunity olh red by tlu* estrange¬ 
ment Iretwecn Delhi and Madura to extend their own t<*rrilories or to 
carve out new principalities out of Ma'abar. 

The power which made serious inroads into the territorx' of the 
sultanat up to 1442 was the Iloy.sala kingdom under its ruler, Vira 
Ballala III. He is known to ha\’c occupied Tirvannamalai*’! in the 
South Arcot district, besieged Kuppam (Kiibhan)^'^ eight or nine 
miles from TrichinopolN',^-^ and helcl Kayal^-t Pattinam on the east 
coast of the Tinnevelly district, near which sea-port he was defeate^^ 
and taken captive. Thus, in the earl\’ forties, the size of the sultanat 
of Madura must have dwindled considerably, comprising the niodeni 
districts of Madura and Ramnad, a major part of the district of 
Tinnevelly and parts of Trichinopoly and Taujor districts, covering 
most of the original Pandya kingdom and certain parts of the Chola 
region. 

When Ibn-i Battuta di.seinbarkcd on the coast of Ma'abar, Ghiyas- 
uddin Damghan Shah was subjugating an area near a fort the name 
of which the* traveller gives as Ilarkatu^J (Arcot) at a distance cjf two 
days’ journey on a palanquin from the place of landing. Where Ibn-i 
Battuta landed is not known. He did not land at Fallan (Pattinam) 
on the east coast for he went to that port later. The port now nearest 
to Arcot is Covelong at a distance of about 60 miles. 

We have no means of discovering how much territory the sultans 
of Madura, especially Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah and Nasiruddtn, 
lUs successor, were able to add to their dominion after the collapse 

90 Ibtd. 

«9i Eplgf^^ia Camatica, IX, Db. 14. 

02 Ibn-i Battuta, Vd. IV. 

90 Ayyangar, 174-75. 

94 lbn-1 Battuta, Vol. IV, 191* 

95 155. 
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ctf ih^ li^aia kingdom in 1342. According^to Ibn>i Battute, the far¬ 
mer had under him only 6,000 soldi^, one half of them bdhg wprdi- 
le$s. Wit;|;i sudi a small army (in additimi to the garrisons of the towns 
and frontier posts) and the further supply of smdiers from the north 
cut off, he could not have .annexed any substantial territory. More¬ 
over, Ghiyasuddin was not spared for many years after his great 
f victory over Vira Ballala. Mahmud Damghan Shah started his reign 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and hatred, resulting in his putting to 
death most of the leading nobles of the kingdom. Hence there is no 
« room for thinking that he could have accomplished much by way oi 
conquest and expansion. 

Besides, the rising sons of Sangama, the five brothers who founded 
the kingdom of Vijayanagaia, were aheady active in the field and 
would not have allowed the sultans of Madura to gain much terri¬ 
tory after the fall of the Iloysala kingdom. The northern districts had 
already passed under the sway of the Sambuvarayan. 

Hence it is probable that the sultanat of Madura, about the 
middle of the 14th century, comprised the territory south of a line, 
with dents, big and small, joining Cochin ,on the west coast and 
Trichinopoly, and produced slightly north-eastward to the Coroman- 
i|^el coast, enclosing the whole of the modern Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts, and portions of the districts of Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore and perhaps some part of South Arcot. Thereafter, the terri¬ 
tory began to shrill and finally the whole of it was conquered by 
Vijayanagara. 

Gangadevi, the wife of Kampana, who was a contemporary 
poetess and has recorded the exploits of her husband, states that the 
territory of the Sultan compnsed the whole area south of Chidam¬ 
baram.®® If we could definitely fix the date of Kumara Kampana^s 
early campaign, this piece of information would be very valuable. 


96 Madura Vifayam, quoted by Dr. Venkataraiunnayya in the Journal of the Madraa 
HixmUif, Vol. XI, No. 1, 36. 
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I. THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

THENORTiiERNlNVASIONS 

The rise of VijayanacaraI empire was one of those sudden revolu¬ 
tions which have been so frequently seen to spring from the trtmblcjd 
current of political events. It was the result of the tremendous Hindu 
reaction against the Turkish (Tuntshka) domination of the Deccan 
and South India during the first quarter of the fourteenth century.2 ^ 

1 Called Bijanagar by Muslim chruniders, Bizenegatia by Cuiiti, Richeneghcr by 
Nikitin, and Bisnaga or Norosinga by Portuguese writers. The empire was called after 
the name of the imperial city of Vijayanagara. It is in mins today on the site a§ 
Hampi. See Longhurst, Ilampi Ruins. 

2 Tlic following abbreviations have been used in this chapter: 

ASI Art hft^olojfu'itl Suivfiy of India, Aiiiiuul Report (1887 onwards). 

Barani Ziyauddiu Barani. Tarikh-i-Firus Shahi, Bib, Ind. New Series, 

XXXIII. Extracts in English in ED, 111. 

CommeiUaiies Commentartes of Afonso D’Albuquercjue the Great (Hakluyt 

Ed., 3 vols.) 

EC Epif^raphia Camatica (1866 onwards) 

ED Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 

historians. 

El Epigraphia Indica (1892 onwards). 

EMESI The Emhj Muslim Expansion in South India by Dr, N. Ven- 

kataramanayya (Madras University). 

Ferishta (Briggs) Mubummad Kasim Ferishta, Tarikh'-i Ferishta, (Lucknow 

Text). Translated into English by John Briggs under the title 
„ A History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, tW, 

the year 1612, 4 vols. 

FE A Forgotten Empire by Robert Sewell (Reprint, 1024). 

^ Fttriher Sources Further Sources of Vijayanagara History by Prerf. K. A. Nfla- 

kanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Madras Uni¬ 
versity). 

HISI The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by Bobeii 

Sewell (Madras University). 

JA The Indian AtaUfuary. 

IHQ The Indian Historical Qtsarterly, 

lAHHS The Quarterly Journdt of the Andhra Historktel Researejk 

Society. 
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On the eve of Alauddin Khaljt’s invasion of the Deccan in 1^14, 
there were four great Hindu dynasties mling over the temtodes 
south of the V4ndh)'«as. Tlic Yadavas of Devagiri were masters of the 
whole of the western Dcccan from the Tapli to the Krishna; the 
Kakatiyas of Waraiigal nded over the eastern Deccan. In the days 
Prataparudra, their kingdom included almost the whole of the pre¬ 
sent Ruyalasinia, excluding the southern taluqs of Chittoor and the 
western taluqs of Anantapur and Bellary districts, and in the S(mth 
it almost touched Kanchi. 'Jlic Hoysalas of Dwarasainudra and the 
Pandyas of Matlura divided iMHween themselves the rest of the penin¬ 
sula. Besides these four great Hindu stale's, there were a number of 

S ' principalities subordinate to one or the other of them. One such 
iitory state was Kampili in the Raichur Doab, which owed alle- 
gianc'c to the Yadavas of Devagiri.'J 


JASB 

JBOHS 

JBRAS 

JIH 

JOK 

JRAS 

IT 

LR 

MAH 

MKI? 

SeUore Inscriptifim 


OH.Mss. 

gjMS 

Siiiyyiel Ali 


sc;o 

SIT 

sri.VE 

Smrceit 


snTi>v 

TTDl 


Jouriiiil iintt Pr(H'ecdin<i\ of the A'liolir Society of liengal. 
The JtHiniol of ihe lUluir aiul On\sa Roteurvh So<'iety. 

Jitunuil litmihay Hianrh Royal A'liaiu: Society, 

JofOiHil of Imliau Ili'-loiy. 

Jotiitiiil of OticnUil Resvanh. 

JoHUiuI of the Royal Asiutir Stnieti/ of Gu'iit Britain and 
Ireland. 

Local Records. 

Mysore Aichaculogical Repot Is, 

Matiras Eftifiruphi al Rrymts ( I In* instripHDDTi ol the Rt'iwrt 
aio iiidicnti-d us 64 t>t RJKi; 57 td 1901 etc). 

A ('oltcclidD ol the hisciiptiniis ou coppcipiutcs iind .ston«*.s in 
lilt! Ncllorc District (5 vols.) 1)> Allan Bultcrworth and Venu- 
gopal Chelt>-. 

Oriental flistoricul .Manuscrijds in the Tamil Ijanfftuge by 
Rev. William Taylor. 

The Quailethj font ted of the Mythic Society. 

S.ih> id Ali A/i/iillali bin lahatuli.i: Rurhan-i Ma’asir. 
Irunslatcd into English under the title of The History of the 
Bahmani Oynasty I»\ Major J. .S. Kinj^. (The Indian Anti- 
tjnaiy, Vols. 28 and 20. Rtdciciiccs arc to its «*prtnt by 
Luzac & Co., 1000;. 

The Sniyat-ttHsi Gajafiatis of Orissa by Dr. R. Siibrahmanyam. 
South Indian Invcriptions. 

Sot ini and Volilical lAfe in the Vijttyanagara Empire (2 vols.) 
by Dr. B. A. Salntprc*. 

.S’oM«‘«f.v of Vijaymagar History compiled by A. Rangaswami 
Sarasvati and edited by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (Madras Uni¬ 
versity). 

Sturlies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vifayamgtmt 
by Dr. Venkaturaiiian.is’yu. 

Tmrmahh Tinipati necasthanam InsrripHom. 


V8CV Six-Ccnfrn«rp Cnmnirmoration Volume. 

B Furtlicr Sources, 1, 10-ll. 
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Financially all these states were well off; the kings possessed 
immense riches; their cc^ers were full of diamonds, pearls, and gold; 
agriculture and commerce w'cre in a floiuisliing condition; the capi¬ 
tal cities were great centres of trade and eivilizatiortj seaports lik^ 
Kayal and Motbpali were visitcti bv merchants from Arabia, Persia, 
and Chiiui; the coastline extending ^n»m Qnilon t<j Nellore was called 
in Arabic Maabar i.c'. a passage; here arrived ’the curiosities of Chin 
and Nfachin (China and greater Cihina) and the products of Hind 
and Sind, laden in large ships sailing like mountains with the wiuj^ 
of winds on the surface of water.’* 

In religion the external manifestations were tpiile j>leasing. E\erv 
South ludinn prince eonsideixHl it meritorious to build temples and 
to (‘iidow them riebly. 1'he famous shrimps of Maiiabalipiiram, 
Kanehi, Chitlamliaruui, Sriraugam, Taujore, Madura and other plaec‘s 
in the south btnir witness to tlie pious atiivili('s of getu’iations (tf 
rulers. The.se temples w<‘re gri‘at eentr<‘s of h'arning and culture, 
where knowledge was imparted to the pupils from far off lands. 
Their accumulated wealth was the pride of South India. There was 
complete religious freedom and <'veu Arab and Persian Muslims were* 
allowed to .settle and pnrsije their own ealliiigs at Kayal, Kandur 
(Kannamir) and Ilonavar. without any molestation on the part of liic 
Hindu rulers of the land. 

But, imforhmately, the elasli of interests of rival dynastitvs ren¬ 
dered harmonious progrc‘ss (if the country impossible. The Yadav is 
against the Kakatiyas, tlu' Kakaliyas against the Pandyas, the 
Pandvas against lh^^ Hoysalas and the Hossalas against the Yadavas 
canied on generations of warfare with a zeal worthy of a Ix'ttCT 
cause. Their c()nflictii»g ambitions were so patent that the contempc»- 
rary pwt. Amir Khnsran, remarked that D<;vagiri and Mfuihar were 
lloy.sala Ballala Ill’s (|uarrv.'5 W'hile Muslim forecis were <lelivcring 
shattering blows at the Yadavas and the Kakativas, this Iloysala 
sovereign more than (mcc* attacked the ehi<‘f of Kampili,*^ aiul ev<ai 
tried to tak<? advantage of the fratricidal war in the Puudvan 
kingdom.'? Tlieir mutual auinnisitics had taken such de<*p roots that 
even in the fac’C of foreign invasions ihcv coiiU! not eschew their 
quarrels and present a unit(‘d front against their common f(x;. They 
had to he wiped out completely and a new’ sot of heroes had to take 
up the leadership before the country could he rescued from the 


4 Wassaf's Tazfiijaful Amsar, etc., ED, III, ^2. 

5 Khiisrmi, Jill. IX. 55. 

6 MAR for 1«12. 45; for 1923, 110; and EC, VIII. No. 19. 

7 Wassaf, ED. Ill, 52-34, Klmsran; Jill, IX, 56, 
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slough of political degradaticm into which it had bcou betrayed by 
its cdd masters. 

This revolutionary change was forced on the land by the Muslim 
invaders from the north. It took nearly three decades, because tihe 
Klialji Sultans did not originally aim at tlie annexation of southern 
regions, and because their agents proved treacherous and created 
turmoil at Delhi, so that the hold, of the central government upon 
subordinate Hindu kingdoms was lost after each conquest. The Hindu 
rulers adopted the policy of the cane-reed, bending down when the 
storm was strong and standing up again when it had passed. They 
paid tribute to their Muslim suzerain only when it could be enforced. 
Hence the Tughluqs followed a policy of annexation, and destroyed 
practically all the Hindu states mat resisted their fiat. 

In 1294 Alauddin Khalji personally humbled Ramadeva, the 
Yadava king, and exacted from him a 'ransom of 600 mans of gold, 7 
mans of pearls, 2 mans of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and saphires, 
1,000 mans of silver, 4,000 pieces of silk, and an yearly tribute of the 
revenues of the Elichpur district.’® After his accession to the throne 
of Delhi, he sent his redoubtable general, Malik Kafur, to realize the 
iurcars of tribute from Ramadeva. The imperial forces once more 
defeated the Yadava king and sent him to Delhi in 1307. The Sultan 
gave him a kind reception, conferred upon him the title of Rai Rayan 
and sent him back to hold the kingdom of Devagiri as a fief of the 
sultanat.^ In 1309 Malik Kafur, assisted by Ramadeva, entered 
Telingana, defeated Pratapanidra,^^ the Kakatiya king, seized all his 
accumulated wealth, and compelled him to pay an annual tribute to 
the Sultan. He spent the subsequent two years in subjugating the 
Hoysala and the Pandyan kingdoms. Ramadeva of Devagiri ‘provided 
material of war for the army of invasion’. Hoysala Ballala III, unable 
to resist the Delhi army, surrendered all his ‘gems, valuables and 
buried treasures and enrolled himself among the imperial tributaries. 
The Pandyan rulers met with a worse fate. Most of the famous shrines 
of their kingdom were pulled down and their priests sought safety in 
iilght to tlie forests. The victorious general returned to Delhi in 
October 1311, laden with spoils worth several millions of tankas, and 
took with him Prince Ballala, the son of the Hoysala kmg.n 

8 Ferishta {Lucknow text), I, 46. There are many varieties of mans in India—from 
19 lbs. in Travanoore to 163X lbs. in Ahmadnagar. See Sewell: FE, 402. 

8 Barani (ED, III, 200). According to Isami, Ramadeva invited Alauddin’s assis< 
tance to supiness the revolt of his own son, Bhillama (Sangama?). 

10 Called Rudar or Laddar Dev, Bai of Tflang, by Mi:^man chroniclers. 

11 Ft^slita and Isami state that Malik Kafur took with him to Ddhi Ballala HI 
liinfiielf. Icwcriptions, liowever, show that it was his son, who waited vq^on the Sultan 
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After Hamadevtt s death, his son, Sankar (called Bhillama by Isatni), 
raised the standard of revolt in 1312. Malik Kafur once more returned 
to his first scene of action, defeated and killed him, aud annexed the 
Yadava kingdom to the empire of Delhi.tz 

But the triumph of the Musalmans was shortlived and ineffective. 
Taking advantage of Alauddin’s indifferent health, Malik Kafur iii- 
tri^ed to secure supreme power into his own hands, and was suspected 
of nastening the death* of ois master in 1316. He threw all the grown¬ 
up sons of the late Sultan into prison and began to iiilc in the name of 
the youngest prince. This usurpation plunged the state into chaos, and 
the southern Hindu kings immediately asserted their independence 
and withheld the stipulated tribute. The Marathas expelled the Muslim 
garrison from Devagiri, and their leader, Harapaldeva, son-in-law of 
Ramadeva, once more restored the Yadava kingdom. 

This sct-back to the imperial interests was, however, a temporary 
phase. Some thirty-five days after the death of Alauddin, his loyal 
‘slaves’ assassinated Malik Kafur, brought out Prince Mubarak from 
prison and placed him at the helm of the state. Mubarak Shah Khaiji 
restored order in the northern provinces, and then organized a cam¬ 
paign for the recovery of the allegiance of the Deccan. In his time 
history repeated itself; like his great father, he personally took the 
field against the new Yaduva king, Harapaldeva, defeated him in 1318 
and flayed him alive. The Yadava kingdom came into the hands of 
the Sultan again. His general, Khusrau Khan, repeated the exploits of 
Malik Kafur, invaded Warangal, collected the arrears of tribute from 
Prataparudra, subjugated Maabar, and carried away a hundred 
elephants. In his greed he did not hesitate to confiscate the property 
of even a co-religionist, like Sirajuddin Taqi, a wealthy Musalman 
merchant of the seaport of Pattan.is 

The Hindu rulers, however, could not rest in peace without another 
bid for independence. Hiey got an opportunity in 1320 when Khusrau 
Khan killed Mubarak Shah Khaiji, and made himself Sultan with die 
title of Nasiruddin. This revolution once more plunged the couhto^ 
into disorder, and gave a set-back to the Muslim power in the penin¬ 
sula. Prataparudra again threw off the Muslim yoke, withheld tribute 
from Delhi, and even became somewhat ag^essive. His example 

at Delhi, and his return was celebrated in 1313 a gift to a temple. See EC, Vll, 
Sh. 68. 

12 Ferishta. According to Isami, Bhfliama souglit safety in flight; according to 
Amir Khusrau, the chief actor in this tragic drama was Sanlouna, the elder brothm- of 

*Bhinaiiia. See Further Sourcea, Vol. I, 12-13. 

13 Bvaui, ED. HI, 219. 
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encouraged others and the remaining Hindu princes reasserted their 
independence. 

But their success too was ephemeral. Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, the 
warden of the North-western frontiers of India, hurried to Delhi, 
destroyed the usurper, and sent his eldest son, Jauna, entitled Ulu^ 
Khaii, to reconquer the Hindu states of the South. In 1323 tlie Kakatiya 
kingdom was overthrown and Piatapamdra committed suicide in 
captivity. Telingaua became a part of the Delhi empire and a Muslim 
governor was installed at Warangal. Madura too appears to have met 
with a similar fate about the same time. 14 Thus one king after another 
bowed his head to the inevitable fate of defeat and humiliation at the 
hands of .successive invaders from the north. By 1325 the Yadava, the 
Kakatiya and a major part of the Pandyaii dominions were incor- 
Kirated into the Delhi sultanat, and Devagiri, Warangal, and Madura 
)ceame the .seats of Muslim provincial governors. Only the Hoysala 
kingdom somehow sur\'ivcd the* Muslim occupation and preserved its 
precarious existence. The Pandyan nilcns appear to have retired to 
llieir more southern possessions in the Tinnevx'lly district. 

The overthrow of the Yadavas, however, released Kampiladeva, the 
chief of Kampili, from his oath of loyalty to that house and made him 
independent, lie and his heroic soji, Ramanatha, carved out for 
themselves a small but jiowerful stale' in tlm Ruichur Doab with 
Kampili, Anegondi and Kuinmata as their stronghold. 15 Tlicy behaved 
as the political .successors of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and thus drew 
upon thcm.sclves the wrath of Ilo\sala Ballala III.16 Between 1320 
and 1325, the latter waged thrc'r; successive but fruitless wars against 
them at a time when storm clouds were gathering with sinister por¬ 
tents in the political horizon of southern India. The state of Kampili 


I 


14 N. Vrnkutarni]iaiiu>’>'u. The FMrhj Mualim Expaitshm in South Iiulia, Cb. IV, 
See. V; a].so in JOB. XII, 210-13. 

1.5 Kiinipil or Kampili, on tiu; nortlmni bank the* river Tun^abhadra, about 
I’igbt mites east of Anogoruli, is ii> the Bt'llary district; Kiimmata is corrupted into 
Crynrnata by Nuiiiz. For its identification see QJMS, XX, 5. The Sanskrit name for 
Anci^undi was Hustinavati or Kmijurakona. Tire kingdom went luidor the name of 
cither of these strongholds. For the events connected with the rise and fall of the 
kingdom of Kampili; see N. W’nkataramanawa. Kampili and Vijaijanogar; Further 
Sourrp.t. Vol. T, Ch. II. 

16 EC, VIIT, No. 10; MAR, 1023, No. 121; and EC, XII, 24. According to Rice's 
translutum of the la.st record, the Hovsala general ‘pier<j}sd slew Kampila'. But 
Ibn-i Battuta's narrative .shows lliat 'the Rai of Kampili’ died in 1327, while fi|^Uag 
again.st the Muslim f*>vcf's of ^fuh.lmina<l bin TnghliHi, ED.TII, 615. His reference to 
tb*’ eleven sons of ibe R.!! precludes the identiiieation of the ‘Rai of Kampili’ with 
Ramanatha, the son of Kampiladeva. An epigraph also refers to Kampila's deadt In 
a 'miUtarj' campaign from Delhi*. El, XXHI, 184, note 13. 
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survived the Hoysala attacks only to riicet with destiiicticwi at the 
hands of the Turks two )’oars Iak*r. 

In 1325 Jauna became the Sultan of Delhi with the title erf 
Muiiammad bin Tiighluq. Ilis authority was challenged by his 
cousin, Bahauddin Gurshasp, who had been in charge of the frontier 
town erf Sagar, near Gulbarga, in the Deccan. The Sultan (»rdeifed the 
army of Gujarat to lake the field against the rebel. A battle was 
fouj^t near Devagiri in which Bahauddin was badly Ix^aten. The 
latter saved hiniswf by seeking shelter at the? court trf Kainpiladeva, 
the Raja of Kampili. In the meantime the Sultan personall)' came 
down to Devagiri and dc*spatched three successive expeditions 
against his rebel cousin and his Hindu protector. In the first two 
campaigns the imperial forces were dc?feated and forced to retreat; 
in the third, however, thev invested the fort of Kuininata and cap¬ 


tured one of its gates by assault. Kainpiladeva and his protege, tog(‘- 
thcr with their families and retainers, made' their escape* to Anegondi. 
The imperialists t(xik Kunimata, pursued the fugiti^es and surround¬ 
ed Anegondi from all sides. The garrison had no way of escape, and 
as the days passed they had to bice starvation and death. Kamp.ila- 
deva lost all hopes of victory. He scut awav Bahauddin to seek 
asylum at the court of Ballala III, and prepared for the worst. After 
seeing that the womenfolk were removetl be\'oud the reach of the 
Muslim soldiers by sacrificing themselves in the sacred flames of 
jauhar, he threw open the gates of the citadel. In the melee, he and 
his followers met with a heroic death.J7 According to Nuniz six old 
men who had retired to a house were taken prisoner and kejit in 
custody at Delhi. The conquered region was put in charge of the 
Malik Naib.l^ Ballala III was not prepared to risk his kingdom for 


17 Ibn-i Battuta, I.suini, \uniz and FVrrishta. Ibii*i Battuta, hiivx-cvor, suvs: ‘Eleven 
sons of the Rai were made prisoners, and curried to the SiiUun. \\-ho made them all 
Musalmans. The Sultan als<i made them atiiirs.’ (ED. Iff. B14-13,) Reji'urdjn}' the 
course of the war, sequence of events and result, Niiniz diirer}i from Ihn-i Battuta 
and other writers. According to him, this was purely a war <»f agjpcssiori on the part 
of ‘the King of Dili’ agaiast ‘the King of Bistiaga*; during the campaign, iBrst 
Nagtmdy (Anegondi) was taken; the Hindu king .uid his uuhics killed their women¬ 
folk with their own hands hefore opening tht; gate of the fortress of ‘Crynaroata' 
(Kummata); tire imperialists slew alt, except six leading oilicers, one of whom was the 
minister and atwther the treasurer of the vanr|iiished king. These were kept in cus¬ 
tody at Delhi. (Sewell, Forgotten Empire, 295.) Ferishia states that ‘the Raja of 
Kampili* was taken prisoner. (Briggs, Ferhhta, I, 419). Barani makt'S no mention ot 
the war, but includes Kampili among Muhammad Iw'ii Tiighluc|’s cmiqiiusts. (ED, IH. 
236.) The events connecUxl with the rise ami fall of the kingdom irf Kampili are af«> 
noticed in a few Kanaresc and Toltigu Mss. See X. Venkafarmanatya; Kampili and 
Vijayamgam, 4 S. 

18 Eh-. N. Venkataramanayya identiBes him with Prince Mahmud. See JOB, XU, 20. 
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the 5iikc of a re^gee. He made peace with the Sultan by surrender¬ 
ing Bahauddin into the hands or his pursuers/ 

Thus practically the entire peninsula from Tapti to Cape Comorin 
passed into the hands of the Turks, and Muhammad bin Tughluq^s 
transfer of his capital in 1327 from Delhi to Devagiri, now renamed 
Daulatabad, proclaimed to the world his determination to hold the 
vast empire in his iron grip. 

The Hindus, on their part, were not unaccustomed to political 
revolutions and changes of dynasties. They would have passively 
accepted the new masters, if the latter had remained content with 
the acquisition of mere political power. But the soldiers of the 
Turkish conquerors behaved as plunderers under the pretext of 
religion. Their anxiety for quick victory and their greed of gold 
clouded their religious and moral vision, as generally happens in all 
wars of aggression. The handful of Muslims, who had made their 
way into hostile lands far away from their headquarters, employed 
terrorism in all possible forms to cow down resistance. Neither politi¬ 
cal adventurers nor bigoted theologians had any scruples in rousing 
the unholy enthusiasm of their ignorant and rapacious followers by 
cvploiting the idea of holy war (jihad). The Hindus, who had no 
firsl-hand knowledge of the Quran, associated the callous crucitv of 
tlicir dcspoilcrs with the message of the Prophet, and could not 
reconcile themselves to the new dispensation. 

Indeed to the Hindus the effects of the Turkish invasions were 
hcurl-rcnding. Their land was ravaged, their accumulated riches 
were confiscated,^^ and their rulers were humiliated. A Yadava king 
and a Hoysala crown-prince had to wait upon Alauddin Khalji, 
begging for mercy and forgiveness; another Yadava king was kill^ 
in buttle bv Malik Kafur. Harapaldeva was taken captive and 
ilavcd ali\ c by the orders of Mubarak Shall Khalji; and the Kakatiya 
Pratapurudia souglit freedom from captivity by committing suicide 
on the Narbada, while being taken to Delhi as a prisoner by the 
Muslim conquerors. Famous temples hke fhose at Chidambaram, 
Srirangam and Madura were sacked and several others were pulled 
down.20 An inscription refers especially to the Muslim occupation 
of the country and their appropriation of temple lands.21 Another 
inscription vividly describes the pitiable plight of the people of 
Telingana under the rule of the Turks. It records: 22 ‘in a hundred 

19 Sw SeweU's Forgotten Empire, App. B. 

90 See Sources; extracts from Frajxinnamrtam and Acharyamkti’MuktaoaU; See 
•1 m> FttifAer Sources, Vol. I, 30-42. 

21 MER, 64 of 1916. 

92 Bhmti, XDC. 311. 
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sinjFul ways the rich were tortured for the sake of their wealtib. At 
the very sight of the Parsikas (i.e. the Turks) many abandoned their 
lives. The Brahmanas were disallowed to perfonn their religious rites 
and ceremonies. Temples were destro}''ed and .sacred images were 
desecrated and broken... During that calamity none dared to claim 
anything as his own whether it was a jriere of property or one’s own 
wife., 

Describing the devastated conditions of the Pandyan kingdom, 
Gangadevi, the talented daughter-in-law of Bukka I, wrote in her 
Madura Vijatjam that places like Chidambaram and Srirangam had 
become haunts of tigers and jackals, and despair was writ large on 
the faces of the southern people (Dravidas). This description, though 
somewhat poetic, agrees with the accounts of the Muslim chroniclers, 
Amir Khusrau, the poet-laureate of the early Turkish sultans, records 
in his Khazainid Futuh that Malik Kafur destroyed several hoaty 
shrines of the Pandyan kingdom, and plundered their riches. The 
rapid extension of the Turkish power, so disastrous to the Hindus, 
did not bring anv organization in its train for the permanent 
administration of the country. The incessant clash of arms and 
mutual misunderstandings gave no opportunity for the evolution of 
some system of government, which could reconcile the interests of 
the victors and the vanquished. The nile of Muhammad bin Tughliiq 
was least fitted to hold together vast areas under one sceptre. 
Marvellous stories of his ambition and ferocih' circulated amongst 
the inhabitants of the peninsula, whose past experience drew har¬ 
rowing pictures of future calamities under this tyrant. 

REVOLT OF THE DECCAN AND THE SOUTH 

The stage was set for a tremendous revohition. Even amidst the 
triumphal notes of the Turks, there was heard the challenging voice 
of their victims, which slowly but steadily rose in intensity and pitch 
and ultimately submerged the joyous peals df their antagonists. The 
down-trodden Hindus, although stunned by the blows of the Turks 
at the outset, gradually recovered from the stupor, and new leaders 
came forward to emancipate them from the alien thraldom. Ambi¬ 
tious Muslim governors also fullv exploited the situation and hasten¬ 
ed the dismemberment of the Delhi sultanat south of the Vindhyas. 
The details of this epic .struggle are not systematically on record. 
Only incidental references to them are to be found in certain Muslim 
chronicles, and the nature of the movement is Indicated in a few 
Hindu epigraphical records. 

Isami summarily disposes oi the whole episode in a few sentences. 
He says; T>uring the reign oi this unwormy nKmarch (Muhammad 
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bin Tughliiq), whose promises to anyone are seldom kept, insurgents 
seized by force the whole of India and tumult and ccRitusion rose on 
all sides. Audacious men lifted their heads in all places, and in every 
country there arose another king, MaUihar became the seat of a 
separate government. A Saiyyid became badshah of that re^<»t. 
Tilang having rclxdled, the fort of Tilang (Warangal) passed away 
from the hands of the Turks. An apostate captured the country 
Kannad from Guty as far as the boundary of Maahar!^ Barani, 
another contemporary chronicler, referring to these events remarks: 
‘A revolt broke out among the Hindus at Arangal (Warangal). Kanya 
Naik had gathered strength in the country. Malik Maqbul, the 
nail) wazir, fled to Delhi, and the Hindus took jmssession of Arangal, 
which was thus entirely lost, About, the same time one of the rela¬ 
tions of Kanya Naik (more appropriate Kampila or Kampiladeva),24 
whom the Sultan had sent to Kampili, apostatized from Islam, and 
stirred up a revolt. The land of Kampili also was thus lost and fell 
into the naiids of the Hindus.’ Ferishta furnishes more details about 
the rising of the Hindus in the South. Says he, ‘This year (a.h. 744/ 
1344 A.D.) Krishna Naik, the son of Ludder Deo (Prataparudradeva), 
wlu) lived near Arangal, went privately to Bilal Deo, Raja of the 
Carnatic, and told him that he had heard that the Muslims, who 
were now v(‘rv numerous in the Deccan, had formed the design of 
extirpating all tlie Hindus and that it was, therefore, advisable to 
combine against them... Krishna Naik promised, on his part also, 
when their plans were ripe, to raise all the Hindus of Arangal and 
Telingana, and put himself at their head. He (Bilal Deo) then raised 
an army and put part of it under the command of Krishna Naik, who 
reduced Arangal. and eompellt d Imadul Mulk,25 the governor, to 
retreat to Daulatabad... The confederate Hindus .seized the countrj', 
lately occupied bv the Mu.slims in the Deccan, and expelled them so 
that within a few months Muhammad Tughlaq had no possessions 
in that quarter except Daulatabad.’2« 

Barani and Ferishta have given wrong names to Kapaya Nayaka, 
who was the real leader of the revolt in Telingana, and Ferishta has 
further blundered in assigning a wrong date to it 27 and in ascribing 


2$ Indian Culture. V, 264-65, Further Sources, No. 7. 

24 A Ms. of Parani’s h(stor>‘ found in the Govt, Oriental Mss. Library (D. No. 
258), Madras, has Kampila in the place of Kanya Naik. Sec N. Venkatarainana>ya, 
The Early Muslkn E-xpansim in South India, 181-83, foot-note 34. For Baronfs 
accmint, sec ED, lit, 245. 

2.5 This seems to be an wror; Barani ^ves the name as Malik Maqbul. 

26 Ferishta (Briggs), Vol. I, 427. 

27 $ee JAHRS, V, 231; JBOR§. XX, 266; and Furdm Sources, Vol, b 45-60, 
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the foundation of Vijayanagara to ‘Bilal Deo‘ i.e. Ballala III or IV, 
both of whom had passed away before 1344. The events appear to 
have taken place in the order mentioned by Isami; 'first Maabar. 
then the fort of Tilang', and about the same time ‘Kannada’ (Kampili 
of Barani) threw off the yoke of Delhi. The earliest er>in stiaick in 
the name of Jalaluddin Ahsan Sliah of Maabar bears the date 
A.IL 735 (1334-35 a.d.). 

But the war of liberation was started in the coastal districts of 
the Andhra country about a decade before the revolt in Maahar. 
Taking advantage of tlie preoccupation of Ulugh Khan with his 
accession to the throne of Delhi in 1325, tlu* Hindus first rc'gaincd 
possession of the eastern sea-board.-^ The Vilasa grant .shows that 
Prolaya Navaka of the Xfnsuimri familv became the lord of the 
region between the rivers Godavari and Krishna. He ‘restored to the 
Brahmans their agraharas, which had Ix'en granted to them by 
former kings but forcibly taken awa\' from them by those wrong¬ 
doers (the Tumshkas)..According to the Kaluvacheru grant of 
Anitalli (1325), Prolaya Navaka rescued the land from the Muslim 
occupation. After his death, his cousin, Kapa\'a Nayaka, who w*as 
served by seventy-five nayakas, protected the land,25) and in the 
words of Barani ‘gathered strength in the country’. Tlie rebellion of 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah in Mnahar in 1335 brought Ulugh Khan, 
now entitled Muhammad bin Tnghlnq, to the South; but he could 
not proceed beyond Warangal due to the outlireak of a severe plague 
in his camp. He gave up tlie campaign against the Ma'abar rebel 
and ordered an immediate retreat to Delhi, admitting failure for 
once in his life. The lesson was not lost on the suppressed people of 
the land, who now^ resolved to make another bid for freedom, so 
pointedly noticed bv Ferishta. Kapaya Nayaka appeared on the 
scene, expelled Malik Maqbnl, the Muslim governor of Telingana, 
captured Warangal, and made it the seat of his government. It is not 
without significance that he as.siimixl the title of Andhrademdhiscara 
and Andhrasuratrana.^^ Still his resources were limited. He could 
not put an end to the Turkish nilc in the whole? of South India, nor 
could he prevent his quondam colleagues from establishing their 
own independent states in the neighbourhood—^the Redierlas 
(Velamas) at Rachakonda and Devarakonda, and the Reddis at 
Addanki (later shifted to Kondavidu). Kapaya Nayaka’s energies 

28 M. S. Sarata: A Forgotten Chapter of Andhra History, 38-44. 

29 For Vilasa and Kaluvacheru grants, see M. S. Sanaa, cU„ AppmdAxei Nos, 

1 andn. 

30 5U, IV, 950; M. Sauna, op. dt., 64-65, 
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were wasted in fitting against these jealous rivals till he himself 
was slain in a bat3e with the Velama king, Anavota Nayaka I, about 
1367. 

FOUNDATION OF VIJAYANAGARA 

The freedom movement, however, spread westwards into the 
kingdom of Kampili. Niiniz, the Portuguese chronicler, gives details 
of events which liberated the land of 'Ngundy' i.e. Anegondi. 
According to him, the pec^le of the locality, as soon as they heard 
of the Sultan’s departure from the country, rose in revolt against his 
deputy and made his position extremely precarious. The names of 
the Hindu leaders, who had stirred up this rebellion, are not 
definitely known. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the 
Araviti chief, Somadevaraja, played a decisive part in it.^t In his 
helplessness, the Malik Naib informed his master about his pitiable 
plight, and appealed for immediate action. The Sultan summoned 
nis councillors, and under their advice released from prison the six 
men, who had been in his custody since the overthrow of the king¬ 
dom of Kampili, appointed one of them, (Harihara) Deo Rai, as the 
new king, and made another governor, and, after taking from them 
oaths of fidelity, despatched them with a large army to their country. 
On their arrival at Anegondi they were warmly welcomed by the 
people, and the Malik Naib surrendered to them the fortress and the 
kingdom. The exact area of the land so delivered is not known. But 
epigraphic evidence shows that it included almost the whole of the 
present Bellary district and a portion of the Raichur Doab. Deo Rai 
pacified the people, and by his kindness won their esteem. 

One day, while he was hunting on the southern banks of the 
Tungabhadra, a hare boldly turned towards his hounds and bit them 
all. He was astonished at this unnatural phenomenon, and while 
returning home, he met a hermit to whom he narrated the incident. 
Tlie hermit inspected the locality and advised him to build a city on 
the spot, for the incident signified that it would be the strongest city 
in the world.32 The hermit was no other person than Vidyaranya of 
scholarly fame.33 The city was founded accordingly and was named 
Vidyanagara. The Rajakmanimaya and Vidyaranyakalafnana, besides 

31 M. S. Sartna, op. cU., 48-52; N. Venkataramanayya, Early Muslim ExpMishn 
in South Indio, 177 ff. 

32 Sewed, FE, 296-300. This account is furnished by Nuniz. ‘Deoras* mentioned by 
him appears to be a diorter name for Harihara Deva Ray, i.e. Harihara I. 

33 There is a great deal of controversy regarding his identity with Madhavacharya. 
For arguments in favour, see lA, 1916; IHQ, VIH. For arguments against, IHQ, 
VI. Vn and X and JIH, XU. 
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coiToborating the account given by Nuniz, state that those who were 
sent by the Sultan were Harihara and Bukka. This epoch-making 
event to(^ place in 1336» according to the Kapaluni and Bagepam 
grants.34 But the story of the hare, me hound and the hermit mav be 
rejected as it is also associated with the foundation of other cities in 
the Deccan.SS Vidyaranya s inspiration in laving the foundation of the 
city, however, may be accepted since he was on very intimate terms 
with the founders of the empire. 

That some persons connected with the old kingdom oi Kampili 
were sent by Muhammad bin Tughlaq to put down the revolt, and 
that they turned disloyal and laid the foundations of a ffindu empire 
is established by contemporary evidence. Isami savs that an apostate 
captured the country of Kannada. Barani remarks that one of the 
relations erf Kampila (i.e. Kampiladeva)36 whom the Sultan had sent 
to Kambala (i.e. Kampili) apostatized from Islam, stirred up a revolt 
and established himself in the country. Muhammad bin Tug^luq was 
not the first ruler tO make this novel and dangerous experiment of 
entrusting the government of a province to converts from Hinduism. 
Precedents were not lacking. Sukhapal, a grandson of Jaipal, was 
converted to Islam and appointed governor of Ohind or Waihind by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He too had apostatized and led the Hindu fm'ces 
against his Turkish master.37 Malik Kafur and Khusrau Khan had 
been given positions next only to their Khalji sovereigns in the Turkish 
sultanat. Muhammad bin Tughluq himself had converted and ennobled 
Kattu or Kannu, an ofiBcer of Prataparudra and put him in charge of 
the province of Tilang.SS The despatch of Plarihara and Bukka to 
restore order in the region of Kampili was quite in keeping with tiiese 
precedents. But like other schemes of this ill-starred monarch, the 
arrangement failed miserably. Harihara, 'apostatized from Islam*, 
reverted to his ancestral faith of Hinduism, asserted his independence 
and laid the foundation of the city and empire of Vijayanagara, under 
die inspiration of Vidyaranya.^ 


34 NeUbfV ImeriptUmff I, CP. No. 15; EC, X, Bg. 70. Father Heras questloni tibe 
audienUcity of diew records. See hie fiegfrmingt of Vifayonagor Hittory, 1*42. 

35 lA. XXVm, 218. 

36 ElHot’i tnmslatton has Kanya Nadc, while a Ms. of BanuU’s work gives 'Kam|4la* 
instead. Kampila'appears to be correct, because Nuniz connects the pem o n sent bjr 
Muhanunad bin Tu^Iuq with the court of the king of Bisnaga (lAt. Kampfladeva). 

37 Ca$nb. Hist, of tndUi, m, 15; another case of apostasy is mentioned by lbn4 
Battuta. See K. A. Nflakanla Sastri, Foreign NoMoes of South India, 246 

38 ED. m. 867. 

39 Thm are various strnles regarding the origin of die cHy and the empfoe of 
Vijayanagara. See Sewell, FE, 20-23; B. A. Saletwe, SFLVE, Vd. 1, 28-35, 82-112. A 
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HARIHABA AND BUKKA 

According to the inscnptions of later kings,^ whidi give an account 
of the origin of the family, Harihara I had four brothers—^Kampa I, 
Bukka I, Marappa, Mudappa—and these were the sons cme 
Sangama^i oi the Yadava family and lunar race. The dynasty founded 
by mem is known as the Sangama dynasty after the name of their 
father. The empire of Vijayanagara was the result of the strenuous 

study of these has led to the formulation of t\^o clearly defined theoria by different 
groups of scholars: 

(a) Telugu origin. The city and the empire were founded by Harihara I and Buldka 1, 
the most prominent of the five worn of Sangama, who were orfginoUp treasury officers 
of Kakatiya Frataparudra. After the capture of Warangal by Ulugh Khan in 1323, they 
transferred their services to Kampiladeva of Anegondi (or Kummata). Ihe rest of their 
career after the fall of Anegondi is given above hi the text. See Sewell, FE; B, Surya* 
narayana Rao, The Heoer to be Forgotten Empire; V. Rangachari, Ind. Ant. XLIII; 
N. Venkataramanayya, KampiU and Vifayanogara; and Vifayanagara, Origjin of the City 
and The Empire (19^); Further Sources, Vol. I, Ch. HI. 

(b) Karnataka Origfm The city was founded by Iloysala Ballala 111, and the empire 
by his feudatories-^^Haiihara I, Bukka I and other sons of Sangama, who became 
legitimate successors of the Hoysala rulers after the extinction ^ that house. See 
Dr. S. K, Aiyangar in QJMS, IX, 13>22; H. lleras. Beginnings of V^yanagpra History; 
S. Srikantayya, Founders of Vifayanagara. Aecordtog to H. Krishna Shastri, Harihara I 
and Bukka I were originally feudatory chiefs of Hoysala Ballala HI, but later they took 
advantage of the weakness cff their sovereign, and set up the emigre of Vijayanagara 
at the expense of their master's territories. Sm ASl, 1907-08, 235-36. B. A. Saletore, 
while stressing the Karnataka enrigin of the sons of Sangama, opines that the city of 
Vijayanagara was founded by Bukka I in 1368. See his remarks in SFLVE, I, 33-39, 
108-12; Ind. Hist. Quart. VHl, 295-301, 768-74; and VSCV, 139 ff. Both Father Heras 
and B. A. Saletore discard the story of Vidyaranya’s share in laying the foundation of 
the city. The former even charge the Gurus of Sringeri Matha with abetment of 
forged documents, embodying false traditions for mundane gains; S. Srikantayya, how¬ 
ever, enters a caveat and cites evidence to support Vidyaranya's connection with the 
fouxdation of the Vijayanagara empire. See his Founds of Vifoyanogpra, 107 ff; 
QJMS, XXVI, 180-226, 232-35 and VSCV, 161-68. 

But the Karnataka theory depends mmre or less on the identification of 'Demao' of 
Muniz with Hoysala Ballala IH. The statement of Ferishta that *Bilal Deo' founded 
the dty of Beejanagar after the name of his son, Beeja, has been responsible for this 
identification, extemporary Muslim chronicles, read in the lig^t of the account given 
by Nuniz and other traditiems, definitely show that T>eorao’ was Harihara X. However, 
tX Telugu or Karnataka origin of dm city and the mnpire of Vijayanagara is not very 
crucial. It is sufficient to note that their founders were Harihua I and to brofoers and 
it is through their exertions that Smidi India was cleared of Muslim occupation. In 
this great enterprise foey received substantial assistance and guidance from Vidyanmya 
and the Gurus of Sringeri Matha. 

40 EC. VX. Ch. 64, Kp. 25. Sg. I. Mb. 158. 

41 Is he Bhava Sangama wlm l»d married a daughter of Kampiladeva? H so, 
Baranfs rdermce to the appointment of an urmamed relation of Kampila (Madras Ms.) 
as dm {(ovemor (ff Kampili aiq[>ears to have some basis. See N. Venkataramanayya, Hie 
EMBSI, 181, note 34. 
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efforts of these five brothers in defence (tf their county and their 
religion. The times were cmportune for them. Muhammad bin Tu^luq 
was too much embroUea in difficulties nearer home, and Hoysala 
Ballala 111, the old diampion of the Hindus in the South, was enero$5> 
ed in a war of extermination against the Sultan of Madura. Slowly 
and steadily these five brothers began to acquire influence and lerri* 
tory at their expense. Epigraphical records and the itinerary of Ibn-i 
Battuta show that by 1339 Harihara 1 was not only well-established 
in the regions which had been once under the rule of Kampiladeva, 
but had ^so temporarily got possession of a bit of Hoysala territory 
in Bangalore district. In 1342 Hoysala Ballala 111 was taken prisoner 
and treacherouslv put to death by Ghiyasuddin Damehan Shah of 
Madura.42 Shortly after this, his son, Virupaksha Ballala IV, also 
disappears from the scene. 

The abject surrender of Ballala 111 to Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and subsequently his capture and execution by the Sultan of Madura 
clearly demonstrated that the Hoysala state could not survive the 
attaclb of foreign foes for long. The only question was: who would 
acquire it—the princes of Vijayanagara or the sultans of Madura? The 
fmrmer, who had already r^udiated dieir allegiance to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, determined to get it for themselves. They conquered 
the Hoysala districts one after another—-Hassan, Shimoga, Kolar, 
Mysore, Chitaldrug, etc. Bits of information regarding this sanguinary 
struggle between me two Hindu states of the South are preserved in 
contemporarv inscriptions. An epigraph of the time of Biudca 1 expli¬ 
citly states mat one of his officers secured victories over the Hoysala 
army. By the year 1346 the whole of the Hoysala kingdom had passed 
into the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagara.43 

Side by side with these conquests, the five brothers and their 
relatives took up the administration ot the territories acquired by 
their joint effmis. Of the late Hoysala dominicms, Harihara I todk 
charge of the western and southern TOrtions, and Bukka I of the 
eastern and central divisions; Kampa 1 looked after die Udayagiri- 
rajya, comprising the modem Nellore and Cuddapah districts; Marappa 
governed the modem North Kanara and Shimoga districts; and 
Mudappa administered Mulbagal Maharajya in me south-^stem 
comer of Mysore. Their undivided interest in laying die foundation 
of the empire is clearly brought out by their joint gift of certain 
villages in 1346 to forty Brahmans attached to Sringeri Ma0ia in 
celebration of their conquest of *the eardi from me Eastern to 


42 EC, VI, Kd. 75; alio K. A. Nilakante SuM, ForHfft NoUen of Soufh InHa, 
280-31. 

49 N, Venkatanmaiiayya. Vifa^fona^of^^OrlpOt etc. Ch, V, 
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Western Ocean*.44 Oovemors and sci<nis of the royal family had 
also some share in the administration of the growing state. For 
instance, in 1349 Hadapa Gautarasa, a minister of Harihara I, is 
known to have been ruling the Mangaliur-ralya, and Vira Vinipanna 
Odeyar the Penugonda-rajya.45 

But this rapid progress of the young Hindu state did not go un¬ 
challenged. Its northern expansion was soon checked by the Bahmani 
kingdom founded in the Deccan by Hasan, a rebel officer of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, in 1347. Alaiiddin Hasan Shah Bahmani, the new 
Sultan of the Deccan, made Culbarga the seat of his government. He 
had received assistance from the ‘Raja of Telingana* (Kapaya 
Nayaka), and yet had very little sympathy towards the neighbouring 
Hindu states. Ferishta^S says that Alauddin I, the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom, wrested Kaulas from the Raja of Warangal and 
sent a considerable force into the Carnatic, from whence his general 
returned successful with valuable contributions from several rajas. 
From Saiyyid Ali*s account^? it becomes obvious that the rajas so 
defeated included Harihara I, Bukka I, and Kampa I, who, as seen 
above, were laying the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. In 
the south there was the sultanat of Madura, which in spite of three 
successive revolutions within a period of seven years, grew in 
strength and even reduced to a low condition the Cholas and 
Pandyas and proved destructive to the prosperity of the Hoysala 
Ballalas.48 ibn-i Battuta gives a blood-curdling story of the massacre 
of Hindu women and children perpetrated by Ghiyasuddin, the 
fourth Sultan of Madura. Indeed the Vifavanagara state found itself 
between two rolling mills, the Bahmani kingdom in the north and 
the Madura sultanat in the south. The chief concern of the early 
rulers of Vijayanagara was to provide sufficiently against their 
encroachment and, if possible, to eliminate them. 

It was a question of the survival of the religious, social and econo¬ 
mic life of die Hindus, who had once more begun to breathe freely 
under the protecting hand of the early Vijayanagara princes. 
Bukka 149 to^ upon himself the task of clearing South India of the 
Turkish occupying forces, and sent his son, Kumara Kampana, in 
conimand of the campaign. 

44 EC, VI, Sg. 1. 

45 ET of 1901, uid El, VI, 327. 

40 Ferishta (Briggt), H, 308-19. 

47 Bwhan4 Mo'otfr, translated by J. S. King (Luzac and Oo.). 

48 Madura V^agam, Canto Vni; Sources, 28. 

49 Of die five brothers, Buicka was the chief like Arjuna, the midtOe Pandava, 
EC, VI, Kp. 25. 
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It was a long-drawn contest attended with thrilling incidents and 
changing fortunes. During the period fnnn 1343-44 to 1355-56 the 
power of the sultans of Madura was completely paralysed as is indi¬ 
cated by the total absence of their coinage during this period. They, 
however, recovered scnne of their lost ground about 1356, and issu^ 
coinsSO once more till 1377. This was probably due to the death of 
Harihara I in 1355 and the dangerous potentialities of the campaign 
of the Bahmani Sultan in Telingana al^ut the same time.S*l That 
Vijayanagara was passing throu^ some crisis, probably due to an 
invasion of the first Bahmani Sultan at this time, is proved by 
Bukka Is anxiety to secure the presence of Vidyaranya at the metro¬ 
polis in 1356.52 

Bukka I succeeded53 Harihara I on the tlirone of Vijayanagara 
sometime in 1356. He had to wage war on two fronts. While he per¬ 
sonally attended to the war against the Bahmani sultans, his valiant 
son, Kumara Kampana, pursued his campaign against the sultanat of 
Madura. 

Kumara Kampana s southern expedition was not without sub¬ 
stantial results. Assisted by his minister, Gopana, and his general, 
Saluva Mangu,54 he overthrew the Sambuva-raya of Rajagambhira- 
rajya, killed one of the sultans of Madura, and reinstalled^S the 
divine images in the Rajasimheswara temple at Kanchi in 1364, and 
in Ranganathaswami temple at Srirangam in 1371. The Paridyan 
Chronicle^ says: ‘Kampanuduver (Kampana Odeyar), a native of 
Kamata, having conquered the Musalmans, took possession of the 
kingdom. He opened the Siva and Vishnu temples which had been 
locked up. He opened the Cod s temple at Madura, and obtained a 
personal view of the God.. .* Inscriptions also narrate how the land 
was cleared of the ‘Turkish* garrisons in the South. An undated 
record states, ‘The times were Tulukkan (Turkish) times; the deva- 
dam lands were taxed;... At this juncture Kampana Odeyar came 
on his southern campaigns, destrewing Tulukkans, established a 
stable administration throughout the country... in order that the 
worship in all temples mi^t be revived as of old.’57 Epigraphical 


so Supplement to Vul. 11 of the Cat. of Coim in ifte IntlUin Mtueam, Calcutta, 

51 M. S. Samia, op. cit., 81, 84. 

52 MAR, 1916, 56. 

53 Sewell’s date for the death of Huihara 1 is wrong. See MEB, No. Ill of 
1913. Latest known date of Harihara is 1356. See MER, 115 of 1901; SH, VII. 303. 

54 An ancestor of Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the second dynasty. 

56 Sources, Extracts 1 to 5; EL VI, 322 ff. 

56 Taylor, O.HJfst., L 85^. 

87 MER, 1916, no. 88. 
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records^ show that Kampaoa's influence extended from Mysore in 
the north to Ramnad in the south, and that he was in power between 
1361 and 1874. Still Alauddin Sil^dar Shah, the last of the sultans 
of Madura, lingered on somewhere and issued coins as late as 1377. 
The complete subjugation of the South was the work of Virupaksha, 
a son of Harihara II, who is said to have conquered the Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya countries for his father.56 

THE FIRST B AHM ANI-VIJA YAN AC ARA STRUGGLE 

The problem the northern defences, however, baffled all solu¬ 
tion. Hardly any decade passed without a clash of arms between the 
the Vijayanagara and Bahmani sovereigns.^ Ordinarily, their wars 
have been regarded as due to religious differences of the two states, 
and it has been assumed that Vijayanagara was reduced to vassalage 
on several occasions. These erroneous impressions should be remov^ 
before entering into the history of the times. They are created by 
the accounts ^ medieval Muslim chroniclers, who very often used 
history as a handmaid of theology. The fact is that the land between 
the l&ishna and the Tungabhadra, on account of its economic 
wealth, had been the bone of contention between the western 
Chalukyans and the Cholas as well as between the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas. When the Bahmani kingdom and Vijayanagara empire rose 
on the ruins of the Yadava and Hoysala dominions, history simply 
repeated itself. The contest between the Bahmani sultans and the 
rayas of Vijayanagara was but a revivid of the ancient economic 
struggle between me Deccan and South India of the purely Hindu 
epom. In the Bahmani-Vijayanagara wars, their religious differences 
only served to brutalize the struggle, but they did not originate H. 

Further, the peculiar circumstances under which the two states 
came into existence made frequent warfare between them a normal 
feature of their existence; during the process of their formation each 
of them acquired only certain parts m the Raichur Doab; but each 
of them as me political successor of its immediate predecessor aspired 
to possess the whole. On the eve of the second great war between 
the two states, Mujahid Shah actually demanded all the territories 
north of the Tungaohadra, whUe Bukka I put forth a counter-claim 
for the entire Doab, since Raichur and Mudkd had always belonged 

58 Sewell, The Hktorical Irucripiions of Southern India, 199. 

59 El. m. 224-30. 

60 For Oie detalla ci Uie various campaigns, see also the chapter tm the Bah m a n i 
Idngdms. The account of wart in Uiis text is based upon a comparative study of die 
histories writtoi fay Ferishta. Saiyyid All and other Muslim chirmiclers and dm evi¬ 
dence of Hindu epigraphical and lltamy recmds. 
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to the Anegondi farnUy* Tills political pn^rietaiy instuict was so 
ingrained in the minds of the nuers that, according to Nuniz, Sahiva 
Narasimha, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
a testament diarging his successor to recover Raidiur and Mudkal 
from the Bahmani sultans.^^ One more cause for these wars lay in 
the fact that the rayas of Vijayanagara were immensely rich and 
their treasuries and temple-coffers overflowed with precious metals 
and stcmes. No wonder mat th^ offered a standing temptatimi to 
the northern rulers. Thus it may be said that the Bahmani-Vifaya- 
nagara wars were not crusades^ hut secular contests for the acquisi* 
ticHi (ff wealth and territoryIn these wars, as the following events 
will show, the Bahmani rulers did not achieve an unbrcflccn success, 
nor could they reduce Vijayanagara to vassalage at any time. 

Ill 1358 Alauddin Hasan Shah was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Shah I. Kapaya Nayaka and Bukka I saw in this 
change of rulers an opportunity to recover their lost territories 
(P Kaulas). They demanded from Muhammad Shah I restitution dF 
lands wrested from them by his father, ‘threatening in case of refusal, 
not only to invade his country themselves, but to draw upon him 
the army of the king of Delhi*. Muhammad Shall I replied by making 
a counter-demand of customary dFerings due to him on his accessiem, 
implying thereby that they were his vassals. Kapaya Nayaka, the Raja 
of Telingana, deputed his son, Vinayaka Dc\'u, witli an army to 
recover Kaulas, vmile Bukka I sent a considerable force to cooperate 
with him. The allied Hindu forces, however, were totally defeated by 
the Bahmani general, Bahadur Khan, who marched to the gates cf 
Warangal, and forced Kapaya Nayaka to purchase |ieace by surren¬ 
dering 100,000 gold hurts, twenty-five elephants and many valuable 
jcwels.63 

But the peace so purchased was not lasting. Vinayaka Deva 
offended the dignity of the Bahmani Sultan by seizing from some 
horse-merchants the best of their horses when they were on their 
way to the court of Gulbarga. In order to avenge this insult, the 
Sultan marched into Telingana in 1^2, captured the Hindu prince 
in his citadel at Velamputtan and subjected him to a most crud 
death. On his return march, however, the Hindus plundered his 
baggage, wounded him, and destroyed nearly two-thirds of his forces. 

ei SeweU: FB. 307-6, 316. 

62 Gorty Venkat Rao, The Bahmani-Vijayamgftra Relatiom in the Pfoceedingt of 
the Jfidlm HMory Congrest, Second Session. 1038; J. D. B. Gribble: Hkton of the 
Deccan, Vol. 1. 26-28. 

63 Feriihta (Bt^), U, 301. Vhiayaka Deva is called ‘Nagdeo’ in Scott*s tran- 
ilatkia, L Iff- BmmHon, t gidd oofn worth four rapeei. 
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These events paved the way for a major war between the two 
states. Kapaya Nayaka in despair appealed to Firuz Shah Tu^luq, 
the emperor of Delhi, for assistance, in return for which he promised 
to becCHne a vassal dP the emperor. But the new Tughluq sovereign 
was quite di£Ferent hrom his late cousin in temperament, and pre¬ 
ferred the fruits of peaceful enterprise to the sains of military adven¬ 
tures. Probably his orthodoxy too dissuaded him from assisting the 
Hindus against his own co-religionists. He did not respond to thdr 
appeals. On the other hand, these negotiations and his own recent 
discomfiture rankled in the mind of Muhammad Shah I. He now 
resolved on the entire conquest of Telingana. His armies easily occu¬ 
pied the country and ravaged the land fcH* two years. Finally, widi 
great difficulty Kapaya Nayaka saved his state by presenting to the 
Sultan the district or Golkonda, an indemnity of 1,300,000 huns and 
a throne studded with turquoises. 

Bukka I was not a party to this transaction. Hence probably with 
a view to ascertaining ms attitude, Muhammad Shah I issued to his 
musicians a draft on the Vijayanagara treasury. The Hindu sovereign,^ 
proud of his independence, sent back the messengers with every mark 
of contempt and derision, and declared war upon the Sultan in 1366. 
Before the latter could mobilize his forces, me Raya surprised and 
captured the fort of Mudkal in the debatable land of the Raichur 
Doab, and put the entire garrison to the sword with the exception 
erf one man. The infuriated Sultan swore solemnly to avenge the 
disaster by the slaughter of one hundred thousand Hindus. In spite 
of the rainy season and in the face of opposition, he crossed tbe 
Krishna and recaptured Mudkal. Bukka I fled to Adoni, and when the 
enemy approached, he left the fort in charge of his sister's son, and 
retreated to Vijayanagara. Muhammad Sh^ I followed Bukka I and 
crossed the Tungabhadra. The war dragged on for several months 
with the casuality list of the Hindus soaring higher and higher. Yet 
the final decision remained a distant vision. Ibe Vijayanagara general, 
Bhoj Mul, was mortally wounded. The Sultan lost two of his com¬ 
manders and failed twice in his attempt to capture the city of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. In a desperate mood he ordered the massacre of the inhabitants 
round the metropolis. It is said that this war cost the Hindus half a 
million lives. At last, the protests of *the Brahmans and principal Hindu 
officers' compelled Bukka I to sue for peace. According to Ferishta, 
the Sultan sheathed the sword only when the Raya honoured his draft 
and paid the musicians. In the treaty erf peace, there was an agree- 

64 Fnrldita rails Bukka 1 by tbe name of Krishna Bai*; see Ferishta (Brijgp) II, 

114. 
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ment that in future wars non>cc»nbatante should not be molested; 
there was no understanding—^no stipulaticm of any kind—either about 
the tribute or about the boundaries between the two states.^ 

The last question, however, was revived*^ by Mujahid Shah, tibe 
son and successor of Muhammad Shah I. Soon after his accession to 
the throne in April 1375, he wrote to Bukka I that as the joint possession 
of some forts and districts between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
caused constant disputes, the Raya should waive his rights over all 
the territories north of Ae Tungabhadra together with the fort of 
Bankapur. The Vijayanagara sovereign wrote in rqply that Raichur, 
Mudkal and other forts between the two rivers had for ages 
belonged to his family, and that the Sultan should surrender them, and 
confine his authority to the northern bank of the Krishna. Mujahid 
Shah declared war and, crossing the two rivers, sent a force to besiege 
Adoni, while he marched in person against Vijayanagara. Bukka I 
withdrew to the woods and hills and avoided a pitched battle for 
nearly six months. At last the pestilential air of the forest affected his - 
health, and compelled him to return to his capital. It appears that he 
died of his malady in Februar\' 1377, and was succeeefed by his son, 
Harihara II.®^ 

The inscriptions give great prominence to Bukka I as a warrior and 
a statesman. The city of Vidyanagara was greatly strengthened and 
developed by him, and renamed Vijayanagara.®® He tnily imbibed 
the mission of the empire, freed practically tlic whole of the South 
from alien domination, and brought it under one sceptre. He instilled 
new vigour into Hindu society, renovated temples and revived 
agraharas. Under his fostering care, a number of scholars produced 
literary works on religion, philosophy and law, among which Sayana- 
charya*s commentaries on the Vedas occupy the foremost place. He 

65 Feriithta (Brigg&), II, 308-19. Fen&hta clous nut say anything about the tribute 
with reference to the treaties with the rulers of Waiangal and Vijayanagara, and 3 ^ 
he subsequently asserts that Muhanintad Shah I in his last years was free from war 
because they remitted their stipulated tribute. Ibid., 326. 

66 Ibid., 330-39. 

67 EC. IV, Yd. 46. 

68 EC, X, Mb 158, Gd 46; V, Cn 256. The genuineiu'ss of tlie first two recoids is 
questioned by B. A. Saletore. According to him there was no dty of the name of 
Vidyanagara; Bukka I laid the foundOdon of the city of Vijayanagara in 1368, and 
completed it about 1378. See SPLVE, 95-112. But his theory involves the total 
repudiatimi of the name Vidyanagara’ mentioned in a number of imeriptions, simply 
because firey are irregular in certain respects, or because they belong to a late date, or 
still because they are supposed to have 'emanated from some common source*. But it 
riawld be noted Utat die name ooeurs also in die literature of the period the Sanganm 
dynasty itself. See JBAS, 1902, 602; Purtim Sources, Vol. I, dh. V. 
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also restored harmony between the Vaishnavas and the Jainas, and 
his pronouncement on this occasion almost echoes Asokas edict of 
toleration.oo Ferishta pays a glowing tribute to the strength and 
prosperity of the empire about the cl^ his reign. He says, *The 
princes of the house of Bahmani maintained their superiority by 
valour only; for in power, wealth and the extent of the country, the 
rajas of Beejanagar greatly exceeded them, especially in the time of 
Mujahid Shah, when as yet the whole of the country of TeUngana 
had not fallen under tire Bahmani yoke... The fortress of Belgaum, 
and other places, not included in Carnatic proper, belonged to the 
Rai of Beejanagar; and many districts of Tuiu-ghat were in his 
possession. His country was well peopled, and the subjects were sub* 
missive to his authority. The rais of Malabar, Ceylon and other 
countries kept ambassadors at his court, and sent annually rich 

presents.’70 
IIARIHARA II 

Harihara II came to the throne amidst the clash of arms.71 Muja- 
hid Shall made desperate efforts to capture the imperial city, but 
finding it impossible- to reduce it, he joined his forces at Adoni. This 
fort too defied his attacks for nine months, and his soldiers became 
despondent and clamoured for return to their own country. Finally, 
on the advice of the minister, Saifuddin Ghuri, he made peace with 
the Raya and returned to his capital. In this connection Saiyyid Ali’s 
statement's that the Raya agreed to pay a large sum of ml boha 
(war-expenses) and to deliver the keys of the fort in dispute appeal's 
to be apocryphal, There is no doubt that on this occasion the- Sultan 
had to admit failure. Adoni and Bankapur still remained in the hands 
of the Ra)'a. His nephew, Vira Channappa Odeyar,7-'J is said to have 
defeated the Musalmaiis and presented the fort of Adoni to him. 

This war not only frustrated tlie ambitious designs of Mujahid 
Shah and left the boundary question unsettled, but also, in a way, 
cost him his life, and invited a counter-invasion from Vijayanagara. 
During this war Mujahid Shah publicly censured his uncle, Daud, for 
abandoning a strategical post. Before reaching Gulbarga, the latter 
murdered Mujahid in revenge in April 1378, and proclaimed himself 
Sultan. For thirty-five days me Balimani kingdom was paralysed due 
to party factions, and this tempted Harihara 11 to cross the Tunga- 

69 EC. n, SB. 344 (136); IX, Mg. 18. 

70 F«Mrbhta (Briggs), 11, 1^7-38. 

71 Called Tureoyre Deono' by Nuniz. 

78 I. S. King, tht History of the Bahmani Dynasty (Luzac & C.), 89. 

78 BCi Xn, Kg. 43. 
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Uiadra and invest die f(»tiess oi Raidnir. At last Daud ll^lnsel^ wia 
assassinated in May, and the crown, passed to (me o£ his nephews, 
Muhammad Shah II. The new Sultan succeeded in securing the sup* 
port of all parties in die kingdom, and so Harihara II gave up tne 
siege and retired. Ferishta says t^t the Raya not only raised the 
siege, but also agreed to pay the Bahmani Sultan *die tribute stipulated 
in die rmgn of Muhammad Shah T. There are two glaring incKinsisten* 
des in diis statement. First, in the reign of Mi^ammad Shah I, no 
stipulation had been made for die payment of any tribute;74 and 
secondly, the present occasicm did not demand any such concession on 
the part of the Vijayanagara sovereign. There is no military triumph 
to the credit of the Sultan at this time in any record whatsoever; on 
the contrary epi^aphic evidence shows that Harihara II early in his 
reign expelled toe Musalmans from Goa.75 

The task of Harihara II was rather difficult. The close of his father s 
reign had witnessed the growth of small but powerful kingdoms in the 
nwth*east of the empire. Vijayaiiagara’s friend, Kapaya Nayaka, was 
slain about 1367 by the Velama king, Anavota Nayaka I of Devara* 
konda, who seized Warangal, made it his capital, and established 
his sway over a large part of Telingana; on the other hand, die Reddis 
of Kondavidu now launched upon a policy of expansion, and Anavema 
Reddi {circa 1364-86) conquered the coastal region as far nordi as 
Simhac^alam. He also turned his forces against the Recherla chief of 
Devarakonda in the west, and inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. 

If die Bahmani sultans barred the ravas from reaching the Krishna 
river for a natural geographical boundary in the ncnth, the powerful 
Reddis played a similar role in the north-east and even crossed swords 
with them. But the greatest menace to the empire came from the 
alliance between the Velama rulers of Warangal and the Bahmani 
sultans. Harihara II waged a few wars against Telingana, probably 
to break up this alliance. An inscription of 1384 reveals that Harihara II 
sent an army into Telingana, but the ‘Turushkas* (Turics) came and 
attacked Kottakonda.'^® In the battle Saluva Ramadeva, one of the 
leaders of Vijayanagara forces, was killed. Probably the expedition 
failed. This, however, shows the close cooperation between the Velar^ 
of Warangal and the Bahmanis of Gulbarga. Another inscription of 
1395 mentions a war between the Bahmani Sultan and the Raya of 
Vijayanagara, in which Harihara II succeeded in capturh^ Rangini 

in southern Maharashtra.77 Still another inscription of 1397 refers to 

* 

74 See supra, footnote on 6 ie alleged triln^ 

75 JBRAS, IX. 227. 

76 ECX Xn, dc. 15. 

77 Ibid., Xn. 1^. 44. Rttgiiii (Baagana) It sBoated toulfa of the Fhood Ghat. 
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the capture of Fanagal in Telingana by his eldest son, Bukka ]dt.79 
These incidents are not noticed by Muslim dironicleis. But the (wbeure 
of Panagal by the Raya ci Vijayanagara is indirectly admitted by 
them in describing the war oi 1417, when Firuz Shah Bahmani is said 
to have made an attack on Fanagal and besieged it fcnr two years 
widiout succ^s. 

Ferishta and Saiyyid Ali, however, do describe a nia|or war 
between the Raya and the S^tan about 1398-99Jd At this time the 
affairs of the Bahmani kingdom were in a state of turmdl due to 
internal revolutions. In 138^ Muhammad Shah II passed away; his 
two sons were successively crowned, deposed and blinded within 
seven months, and then Firuz Shah, a cousin cff his, ascended the 
throne of Gulbarga. Probably encouraged by these events and per> 
suaded also by other considerations, Harihara II declared war a^inst 
the Bahmani Sultan. Ferishta says, 'Deo Rai of Beejanagar with 
thirty thousand horse and a vast army of foot invaded the Doab 
with a design to reduce the forts of Mudkal and Raichur.’ Probably 
Harihara II sent his third son, Deva Raya, on this enterprise. Firuz 
Shah took up the challenge and mobiliz^ his forces at Sagar. Then 
through the stratagem of one Qazi Siraj, who succeeded in killing a 
son of Deva Raya and spreading panic in the Hindu camp, he crossed 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra in pursuit of the fleeing Hindus. As 
usual Vijayanagara was besieged and the flourishing districts south of 
the city were ravaged. Finally peace was made when the Raya paid 
the Sultan ten lakhs of huns as ransom money for the release of the 
prisoners. By a treaty it was agreed that the boundaries of the two 
states should remain the same as before the war. Saiyyid Alfs version 
of this war is somewhat different. According to him, Firuz Shah, with 
the desire of waging a holy war (/fhnd), ordered a large army to be 
assembled and marched towards the fort of Sagar. When the chiefs 
of that district tendered their submission, and the Raya paid him 
thirty’three lakhs of tankas^ he returned to his capital. From the 
copper-plates of Telugu Choda Annadeva, a chieftain of the eastern 
coastal districts, we learn that he assisted ‘the Turushka king in 
defeating the king pf Kamata at Sagar .80 Thus the fact (rf the d^eat 
of Vijayanagara in this war is clearly established, although the various 
accounts describe in their own peculiar style its causes and results. 

Harihara II may be emsidered to be a great sovereign. Tlie times 

7S Soutfc Indian Research, II, 173; Velugotivaritxumavall, by N. V«i4cata- 
ramanayya. Intro. 21. 

79 Ferishta (Briggs). H, 370-78; Saiyy ^ Ali Q- S. King), 37-40. 

80 El, XXVI, 29-31; Si^ is on the wxthon bank oi the Xjrishna in flw CSuRiarga 
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were also propitious to him. No remnant of the Muslim power of 
Madura was to threaten the security of the southern frontiers dF 
the empire. Firuz Shah Tughluq of Delhi and Muhammad Shah II of 
Gulbarga were both pacifists and had little taste for foreign wars. So 
long as the latter ruled over the Bahmani kingdom, Vijayanagara had 
noting to apprehend regarding the safety of its northern frontiers. In 
fbe nordi-east, tranquillity was secured bv a matrimonial alliance with 
Katayavema, the commander-in-chief and brother-in-law of the Reddi 
king, Kumaragiri.81 Thus Ilarihara II had full two decades of peace 
to consolidate his state and clothe it with imperial dignity. He 
possessed a vast empire bounded bv eastern, southern and western 
seas'. The extent of his dominion is shown by the fact that inscriptions 
of his reign have been discovered in Mysore, Dharwar, Kanchipuram, 
Chingleput and Trichinopoly. His sons acted as viceroys in Araga, 
Mulbagal, Udayagiri and other subdivisions of the empire. He 
supported ‘the four castes and orders’. He was a worshipper of 
Virupaksha (a form of Siva), and yet he patronized the Saivas, Vaish- 
navas and Jains alike. He is called Bajavtjasa and Rajavahniki in his 
Vallur grant, indicating either his own learning or his patronage of 
scholars. Sayanachari^a, the famous commentator of the Vedas, was 
for sometime his chief minister. Irusapa, the author of Nanartha 
Ratnamala, a Jain by faith, was one of his great generals. Harihara II 
was so popular with his subjects that they made grants and charities 
for his long life. 

Harihara II died in August 1404, and his third son, Deva Rava I, 
was crowned on 7 November 1406. During the interval of over two 
years, there appears to have been a tripartite struggle for power 
between the three sons of Harihara II, viz. Bukka II, Virupaksha I and 
Deva Raya I. The first two occupied the throne successivelv for some 
months and issued grants in their own names with sovereign titles, 
when finally their place was taken by Deva Raya.82 


81 The Raya-Reddi marriage alliance is alluded to in the Vemavaram plates of 

AUaya Verna Reddi. El, Xm, 242, v. 22. As to the parties, there fa difference of 
opinion. According to N. Venkatarainanayya. 'the marriage of HaHhar's dauf^ter was 
celelxnted with Katai^abhu, the son of Katayavnna’. Further Sofirrea, X, 87. But 
M. S. Sanna is of oj^nion that the hridegroom was Katayavema htnuelf. See his 
Hittory of the Redek 128, 169. 

82 X>rof. Kielhom's Southern List. Nos. 478 and 480. EC, Hn. 133; VIU, Tl. 1, 13, 
1961 ^ Vni, 300; XV, 13. The successor of 'Pureoyre Dwrao' {i.e. Harihara H) is 
called Ajarao by Nuniz. This Portuguese chronider is not quite acaurate in the nanM‘s 
of mien and Aeir regnal periods. For these eplgrephical evidence i$ a sure j^ide. 
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Deva Raya I came to die throne under unpropitious drcum* 
stances. But far the heroic and timely actimi <x his minister, 
Lakshmidhara, he would have fallen victim to a plot organized by 
*some ungrateful wretches* against his life.^ During the period <x 
his struggle for succession, Padekomti Verna, the Reddi king of 
Kondavidu, seized the rich province of Udayadri.84 Shortly after his 
accessicai a Bedar chiefSS in western Mysore slaughtered people all 
over the country, carrying off prisoners, and causing great distur- 
bances and famine*. But a greater calamity than this overtook the 
land owing to the revival (ff the Bahmani-Vijayanagara hostilities in 
1406-7. According to Ferishta, they were provok^ by die Raya's 
infatuation for a lovely peasant maiden, Parthal by name, residing 
at Mudkal. When persuasion failed to secure her, he resorted to 
force and sent an expedition into the debatable land to decoy the 
Mudkal beauty. But on the approach of the Vijayanagara army, the 
girl and her parents left their Dome and disappeared. In their dis¬ 
appointment the retreating soldiers laid waste me towns and villages 
on their way. Firuz Shah retaliated by entering the Hindu territory 
and investing the citadel of Vijayanagara. Finding it impossible to 
reduce it, the Bahmani forces devastated the countryside, captured 
the fort of Bankapur, and concerted measures for an attack on Adoni. 
Pressed by his relentless foe and getting no response from the 
sultans of Malwa, Khandesh and Gujarat to his appeal for assistance, 
the Raya sued for peace. Under the terms of the treaty he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan, ceded to him Bankapur as dowry 
and paid a large indemnity. Saiyyid Ali in his usual style passes oyer 
this war with great brevity, and treats it also as one of the so-called 
religious wars of Firuz Shah.86 

Now for one full decade there was peace between the two states. 
But Deva Raya I does not seem to have sheathed his sword. He 
turned his arms against the Reddis of Kondavidu. By 1413 he had 
recovered Udayagiri and placed it under his son, Ramachandra. 
Nuniz says that he took Goa, Chaul, Dabhol, Ceylon and ali the 

83 ASI., 1007-8. 245; SH. IV, No. 267. 

84 Fur^ter Sources, Extracts Nos. 39-41. 

85 El, XV. 14. 

86 Fni^ta, 880-87; Saiyyid Ali, 30. Ferishta gives a graphic description of the 
royal mamage. But it is surprising diat a Musabnui like Saiyyid All does not even 
allude to this. Nuniz, who says ti^t Afarao (Deva Raya I) *was always at war with 
the Moor* nowhere gives a hiitt regarding this matrimonial alliance. Feridita's state¬ 
ment is not above suspicion, especially berause the dreumstanoes did not warrant any 
such liii^ly disgraceful* concession. 
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country of *Corc»nandel'. There is a record of 1411 in which it is 
stated that prayers were oflFered for the success ctf his sem, Vifaya« 
Bukka III, who probably took part in tliese expeditions.^^ But it is 
very likely that some of die alleged conqu^ts of Deva Raya I were 
vicarious, based upon the achievements of Harihara II.8® It has 
already been noticed that Goa and ‘Simhala* were conquered in the 
days of his father. 

In 1417 Firuz Shah made an unprovoked attack (according to 
Ferishta) upon the fort of Panagal (Nalagonda), belonging to the 
Raya. After a siege of two years, a pestilence broke out in the 
Sultan's army and he had to retire. At this juncture arrived Deva 
Raya I with a large army liaving obtained assistance from all the 
surrounding princes, including the Raja of Telingana*. Saiyyid Ali 
says that the Sultan was ‘compelled’ to wage this war. The Hindu 
sources^ furnish greater details regarding its real nature. After the 
death of Kumaragiri in 1403, the Reddi kingdom was split up into 
two independent states with their capitals respectively at Raja> 
mahendri and Kondavidu, under Kataya Verna and Pedakomati 
Verna. Each of them wanted to subdue the other, and their ambitions 
divided the rulers of the states of the Deccan and South India into 
two hostile groups. Deva Rava I supported his relative Katava Vema, 
Firuz Shah took the side of Pedakomati Vema and his friend, Anna- 
deva Choda. These facts explain Ferishta’s allusion to the coalition 
headed by Deva Raya I in this war, and Saiyyid Ali s statement that 
Firuz Shah was forced to wage it. In the early stages of the campaign 
the Bahmani arms scored a series of victories. Both the chroniclers, 
however, are agreed that the Sultan ultimately met with a crushing 
defeat in 1419, owing mainly to the defection of the Velama king, 
Anavota II, who joined Deva Raya; many of Firuz’s people were 
slaughtered without mercy, and he was driven back to his own 
countiy.®0 

Firuz Shah completely broke down under this disaster; and being 
coerced by his brother, Ahmad, he abdicated the throne in his favour 
and died shortly afterwards in September 1422. 

87 EC, IX, Ht. 149. 

88 There is reason to think that in IVuniz's account the achievements of Hart- 
hara 11 have been set down under Deva Raya I. 

89 Trbjeni, VI, 273 ff; JOR, VIII, 149 ff, Veluf^UvarioatmucaU, Intro. 23*30; 
El, XXVI. The Redierlas are better known by their ornnmunity name, "Velamas*. 
Their original cities were Rachakonda and Devarakonda (both in the Nalagonda dis¬ 
trict of Andbn Pradesh). They idiifted their capital to Warangal after its capture 
fRMB Kapaya Nayaka. 

90 Ferfal^ 389*91; Saiyyid Ali, 40-41. Sewdl attributes this victoiy to Deva 
Raya H. FE, 02^. But Deva Raya I ruled till 1422. EC. IV, Gn. 24. 
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Deva Raya I occupi^ a prcaninent place in tlie histoiy of Vifaya-' 
na^ara. He brought about a diplomatic revolution by weaning the 
Vclama king from his hereditary friendship with the Bahmani 
sultans. He avenged the humiliation d Bankapur by the smashing 
victory of Fanagd. But his greatest adiicvement lay in his irrigation 
works. Nuniz^t has given a graphic description d the dam con* 
structed by him across the Tungabhadra with a view to leading 
canals into the city, which had hitherto been su£Fering frcan scarcity 
of water. These canals proved of such use to the city that they 
increased his revenue by more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
perdaos\ He also encouraged the construction of a dam to the river 
Haridra for irrigation purposes.92 During his reign grants to temples 
and priests were made on a lavish scale. 

In 1420 Nicolo de Conti, an Italian traveller, visited Vijaya- 
nagara, which he calls Bizenegalia. He has left us an account of some 
of the social institutions of the land. His graphic descriptions of the 
city and its festivals, which may be identified with those of the New 
Year s day, dipavali, mahanavami and holi, are especially noteworthy. 
He says, ‘The circumference of the city is sixty miles; its walls are 
carriecl up to the mountains, and enclose the valleys at their foot, so 
that its extent is thereby increased. In this city there are estimated to 
be ninety thousand men fit to bear arms... Their king is more 
powerful than all the other kings of India... Thrice in the year they 
keep festivals of special solemnity... There weddings are celebrat¬ 
ed with singing, feasting and the sound of trumpets and flutes .. 

Deva Rava I died sometime in April, 1422,Records dated 
in April and August of the same year have been found which refer 
to two of his sons—Hamachandra and Vira Vijaya I or Bukka III— 
with imperial titles. They, however, do not appear to have survived 
him by many months, and so in 1423 the crown finally passed to his 
grandson, Deva Raya II, son of Vira Vijaya.95 


91 Sewell: FE. 301-2. 

92 EC, XI, Dg. 23 & 29. 

93 R. H. Mafor, India in the Fifteenth Centuiy. 

94 El. XV. 14 & EC, IV, Gn 24, Ch. 159 i«ad with 317 of 1931-32. 

95 EC, IX. An. 79; Vn, Sk. 93; 317 of 1931-32; EC. VIII, H. 163, $b. 565. 
Vln Vijaya Is also known by the names of Vijaya Raya, Vijaya BuUca and BnUca 1X1. 
Ferishta makes no distinction between Deva Raya I, Vijaya Raya and Deva Raya 11. 
To him all are *Deo Raf or ‘Dewul Rai'. Noniz assigns a reiga of six yaort to Visarao 
({.e.. Vijaya Raya), Probably it is an error for six numihs. If Nunk U ooRect, k joiiit 
rule has to bo presumed in the case of Vira Vijaya and his son, Deva Raya XI, fnr 
some time at least. See Furffm Sources, I, 64-66. 
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Deva Raya II came to the throne at a time when the Bahmani 
Sultan, Ahmad Shah I, was making preparations for avenging the 
humiliation of Panagal. The Raya being aware of this, invited the 
Raja of Warangal (Anavota II) to come to his assistance, and awaited 
the enemy on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra. The Sultan 
having failed in his efforts to entice the Hindus to cross the river, 
himself went to the other side, and attacked them on their own 
ground. Deserted by the ^^'arangal army, and overwhelmed by the 
surprise attack dF the enemy, the Raya retired from die battle-field 
and shut himself up in his fort. Ferishta^ describes in detail how 
the contending monarchs had a veiy narrow escape, how the Sultan 
indulged in indiscriminate massacres, and how the Raya finally paid 
the Sultan ‘arrears of tribute for many years’ to save his people from 
further destruction. Saiyyid Ali, however, does not mention any sudi 
monetary concession to the Sultan.®^ He simply says that the soldiers 
of Islam took many forts and towns and an enormous amount oi 
booty. Obviously the wealth taken away by Ahmad Shah I consisted 
of war-booty, and Ferishta dignified it with the name of ‘arrears of 
tribute*. 

Ahmad Shah I could never forget that in the last two wars the 
Raja of Warangal had appeared on the side of Vijayanagara. He 
took full revenge upon him about the close of 1424, when he slew 
him in battle, occupied Warangal and annexed a large part of 
Telingana to his own kingd(»n. Probably in order to be nearer to his 
new conquests, the Sultan now shifted from Gulbarga to Bidar and 
made it his capital. During the rest of his reign he was engaged in 
wars with the rulers of Mahur, Malwa, Konkan and Gujarat, so that 
Vijayanagara enjoyed complete immunity from northern attacks for 
about a decade, and the heirs of the late Velama king recovered 
Various districts of Telingana’. But the success of the latter was 
temporary. Ahmad Shah I returned to Telingana about 1433 and 
reduced them to vassalage.®® 

Deva Raya II, too, on his part, could not forgive the alliance of 
Pedakomati Verna oi Kondavidu with Firuz Shah Bahmani. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of his incompetent successors, he conquered 

96 Op. cit., 366-405. Sewell says, ‘It is almost oectein tliat Bulcka HI was hero 
of the episode referred to (by Ferishta) thou^ it may have been his son, Deva 
Raya IT. HISI, S14. 

97 Op. df., SS-B4. 

08 IR (Eoiidavidtt). 325, died by N. Vedcataiamanayya in the Introduction to 
VtlugqtivartvmtmwaU, 33; and Furttm Soiiroa^ Vd. 1, 06. 
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the kingdom and annexed it to his empire. An epigraph at Kondavidu 
dated 1432 records his grant to a Branmsui of the place. 

Ahmad Shah I died in 1436 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
with the title of Alauddin II. He inaugurated his reign by declaring 
war against Vijayanagara. He sent his younger brother, Muhammad 
Khan, with a powerful army against the Raya, who had withheld 
the tribute for live years, and now refused to pay the arrears*. In the 
light of what has b^n said above, it appears that this plea of tribute 
is advanced by Ferishta to justify the aggressive conduct of the 
Sultan. The war, however, ran its usual course, and finally Deva 
Raya II got peace by surrendering twenty elephants, a considerable 
sum of money, and two hundred females, skilled in music and 
dancing.^ 

But this peace proved only a truce, for Muhammad Khan, flushed 
with his recent success over die Hindus, raised the standard of 
revolt against his elder brother. He had entered into some secret 
pact widi the Raya of Vijayanagara on his own account. Ferishta 
says that the rebel prince, having procured a considerable army from 
the Rai of Beejanagar to aid him*, seized Mudkal, Raichur, Sholapur, 
Bijapur and Naldrug. Alauddin II promptly crushed the uprising 
and pardoned his brother. How he dealt with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
for his participation in his domestic quarrel is not mentioned by 
Ferishta. Saiyjdd Ali, however, says that the Raya, taking advantage 
of the fratricidal war, ‘invaded the territories of Islam, captured the 
fort of Mudkal and devastated all the surrounding country*. 
Alauddin II, after subjugating his brother, invested the fort of 
Mudkal and compelled the Raya to capitulate. In his usual manner, 
this dironicler states that the Raya agreed to pay his tribute in addi> 
tion to a large indemnity. But the fact appears to be that it was not 
a major war between the Sultan and the Raya. Most probably the 
d^eat and conciliation of the rebel prince resulted in me automatic 
wididrawal of the Vijayanagara army. This explains Ferishta*s 

silence.HW 

Deva Raya H, however, was much affected by his failure in his 
wars against the Bahmani sultans, notwithstanding his imuMinse 
resources in men and material. Ferishta saystoi that, in consultation 
widi his ministers, he came to the conclusion tliat the superiority of 
die latter was due to their better horses and archers. Accordingly, be 
enrolled Musalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a 

90 Perithta, 422; Saiyyk) All does not refer to this war. 

100 Ferishta, 422-23; Saiyyid All. 73-74. 

101 Ferishta, 430-32. Acrording to an inscription of 1430 the Raya had ten 
thottsand Thrushka horsemen in his service. See EC, HI, Sr. IS. 
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mosque in the dty for their use and ordered a copy of the Qufm to 
he placed before his thrcMie for their obeisance in ms presence with¬ 
out violaticni of their laws. Soon he had two thousand Musalmans, 
and dxty thousand Hindus well-sldlled in archery^ besides ei^ty 
diousana horse and two hundred thousand foot. 

With this war machine, continues Ferishta, E>eva Raya II resolved 
to cimquer the Bahmani kingdom. So in he suddenly crossed 
the Tungabhadra, took the fort of Mudkal, sent his sons to besiege 
Raichur and Bankapur, while he encamped with his army along the 
southern bank dF die Krishna. Within a period of two mtmths three 
battles were fought, the Hindus being victorious in the first and the 
Musalmans in the second; in the third battle Deva Raya's eldest son 
perished and the Hindus fled from the battle-field in panic. They 
took shelter in the fort of Mudkal. Two Muslim officers entered the 
fort in pursuit (tf the fugitives and were captured. The Sultan 
threatened the Raya with dire consequences, if his officers were 
injured in any way. The Raya immediately surrendered the prisoners 
and promised to pay the Sultan annuallv the stipulated tribute on 
condition that he was not molested in future. 

But Abdur Razzaq's account shows that Deva Raya 11 acted 
under great provocation. His minister, ‘Dainang*, had gone on a 
voyage to the frcmtier of Ceylon, and during his absence, on a day 
between November 1442 and April 1443, the Raya's own brother 
(nephew according to Nuniz) treacherously killed his leading nobles 
and even made an unsuccessful attempt on the Raya's life.i02 Sultan 
Alauddin rejoiced at this, and demanded of him seven lakhs of 
varahas, and failing compliance, threatened war. Deva Raya took up 
the challenge. The troops sent from the two sides ravaged the fron¬ 
tiers of two states. The 'Dainang', who had been recalled from the 
Ceylonese expedition, invaded the Bahmani kingdom, and after 
taking 'several unfortunate prisoners', returned to me capital. From 
Abdur Razzaq's contemporary account it is obvious that Ferishta has 
given a false and distorted version of the expedition. If the eldest 
son of the Raya had been slain in this war, as is alleged by Ferishta, 


102 Abdur Razzaq declares dial he was an ambassador of Shah Riikh of Persia. 
He stayed at Vijayanagara from about the end of April to 6 November 1443. 
*Dainan^ is apparently a corrupt form of the word ‘Damtayaka (skt. Dandanayaka) 
i.e. a commander. The traveller took it for a proper name. The person refenred to 
appears to be Lakkanna Dannayaka. 'the lord of southern ocean*. R. H. Mafor, 
India in the Xy century, I, 33-35. The account given by Nuniz sli^tly varies in 
details, aiu) his version is not quite reliable. According to him, the victim of die plot 
was Ftnana), who had succeed^ Deva Raya XI and had been on the throne twelve 
years before the abortive attempt on his Ufe was made by his n^hew. FE, 302-4, 
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the court of Vijayanagara would have been plunged in ^oom» and 
this fact could not have escaped the notice oi Abaur Bazzaq. 

According to the Ganeadasaprata^vUasam, not only *the Sultan 
of the Deccan’, but also me Gajapan of Orissa sustained a defeat at 
the hands of Deva Raya 11. The exact circumstances surrounding 
this event are not known. Kapilesvara Gajapati seized the throne of 
Orissa in 1434. Probably he made an attack upon the Reddis of 
Rajamahendry, who in their defence sought succour from their ally, 
the ruler of Vijayanagara. The victory of Deva Raya II over Kapiles* 
vara saved the Reddi kingdom from immediate annihilation. 

Deva Raya II was the greatest ruler of the Sangama dynasty. He 
is sometimes called Immadi Deva Raya. He is distinguished in in* 
scriptions by the title of 'Gafabetekara i.e. 'elephant*hunter’. He not 
only maintained the territorial integrity of the empire, but also 
secured for it the natural frontier dF the Krishna river In the north¬ 
east by annexing the kingdom of Kondavidu. According to Nuniz, 
the kings of Quilon, Ceylon, Pulicot, Pegu and Tenasserim paid 
tribute to him. The levy of tribute from Ceylon is confirmed by an 
inscription at Nagar.i^ He raised a new model army, infused fresh 
vigour into the administration, and dealt out prompt and impartial 
justice. He seems to have had definite leanings towards Vira Saivism; 
yet he extended toleration to every religion and sect. He had ministers 
who professed Vira Saivite, Jain and Vaishnavite faiths. He admitted 
into his council a Christian to suppl)’ the place of 'Dainang’, when the 
latter had gone on an expedition again.st the Bahmani Smtan.tos He 
gave facilities to the Muslims in his service for the observance of their 
religious tenets. He took keen interest in debates, and when Srinadia 
defeated his cour-poet, Dindima, in a disputation, he honoured the 
former with the title of Kavi-Sarvabhaumat and 'bathed him in gold 
coins*. The names of thirty-four poets, who flourished under his 
patronage, are known, among whom may be mentioned Chamarasa, 
Lakkanna, etc.^oe 

Abdur Razzaq gives a detailed account of the empire and of his 
interview with its sovereign. A few extracts from his observations^^? 
are reproduced in the following paragraphs: 

103 Further Source, Vol. I, 101-5; Sources, 65-06; SCO, 39-40. 

104 MER, 144 of 1916, para 60. 

105 Abdur Razzaq, 40-41. 

106 S. Srikanta Sastri, Deva Baye II in lA, 1028. 

107 Major, 19-32. Abdur Razzaq recorded an account of his nMssion in his vrork, 
iiathua Sa'ddn, Some paasagies from diis work have also been translated hi ED, IV, 
and conunented upon by S. Hr Hodivala in his Studies in Indo-MusHm History, 

410 ff. 
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*I{ what is said is tnie, this latter prince (Deva Raya II) has^in his 
dominions three hundred ports, each of which is equal to Calicut, 
and on terra firma his territories comprise a space or three months 
journey.. .* "The country is for the most part well cultivated, very 
fertile... The troops amount in number to eleven lakhs (1,100,000).* 
‘One mij^t seek in vain throughout the whole of Hindustan to 
find a mcnre absolute rai (king)... Next to him the Brahmans hold a 
rank superior to that all other men ..‘The city of Bijanagar is 
sudi that the pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it, and the 
ear of intelligence has never been infcnmed that there has existed 
anything to equal it in the world. It is built in such manner diat 
seven citadels and the same number of walls enclose each other... 
The seventh fortress, is^ich is placed in the centre of the others, 
occupies an area ten times larger than the market place dE the city 
of Herat. It is the palace which is used as the residence of the 
king... At the gate of the king's palace are four bazars, placed 
opposite each other... The bazars are extremely long and broad.* 
'Each class of men belonging to each profession has shops conti¬ 
guous the one to the others; the jewellers sell publicly in tne bazar 
pearls, rubies, emeralds and diamonds. In this agreeaole locality, as 
well as in the king's palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and smooth.. .* 

‘This empire contains so great a population that it would be 
impossible to give an idea of it without entering into the most exten¬ 
sive details. In the king's palace are several cells, like basins, filled 
with bullion, forming (Hie mass. All the inhabitants of this country, 
both those of exalted rank and of an inferior class, down to the 
artisans of the bazar, wear pearls, or rings adomc(I with precious 
stones, in their ears, on their necks, on their arms, on the upper part 
of the hand, and on the fingers...’ 

‘Each of the seven fortresses alike contains a great number of 
places of prostitution, and their general pr(x:eeds amount to twelve 
thousand fanoms, whidb forms the pay allotted to the guards. These 
latter have* it assigned to them as a duty to make themselves 
acquainted with every event which (X:curs within the fortresses; if 
any article is lost or stolen by diieves it is their duty to rec'over it; if 
not, they are bound to make it g(X)d...' 

‘Such are the details which relate to the city of Bijanagar and its 
sovereign. The author of this narrative, having arrived in mis city at 
die ena of the mon& of Zil Hij (die end of April 1443) tex^ up his 
abcxle in an extremely Ic^ty house, which had been assimed to 
him... One day some messengers sent from the palace of die king 
came to seek me, and at the dose of that same day I presented 
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myself at the court, and offered lor the monarch s accepi^ce five 
beautiful horses, and some tokous of damask and satin, ^e prince 
was seated in a hall, surrounded by the most imposing attributes of 
state. Ri^t and left of him stood a numerous crowd S men ranged 
in a circm. The king was dressed in a robe of green satin, around nis 
neck he wore a collar, composed of pearls of beautiful water and 
other splendid gems. He had an olive complexion, his frame was 
thin, and he was rather tall; on his cheeks might be seen a slight 
down, but there was no beard on his chin. The expression of the 
countenance was extremely pleasing. On being led into the pre¬ 
sence of this prince, I bowed my head three times. The monardi 
received me with interest, and made me take a seat very near 
him.. 

'They presented to the humble author two packets of betel, a 
purse containing five hundred fanoms, and twenty misqals^^ of 
camphor. Then, receiving permission to depart, he returned to his 
house. Hitherto his provisions had been brought him daily consist¬ 
ing of two sheep, four pair of fowls, five nian^^ of rice, one of butter, 
one of sugar, and two varahas of gold; and they continued supply¬ 
ing him regularly widi the same articles. Twice in the week, at the 
dose of day, the king sent for him, and put questions to him respect¬ 
ing his majesty, the nappy Khaqan. On each occasion the author 
received a packet of betel, a purse of fanoms, and some misqals of 
camphor.* 

Abdur Razzaq also refers to some of the public offices, such as 
the dewan khana (council chamber), the daftar khana (the archives), 
and the zorrab khana (the mint); he briefly notices the currency of 
the empire, and describes in flowing terms the mahayyamy’ 
festival,tiO which he witnessed during his stay at the capital. His 
account shows that the reign of Deva Raya 11 marked the zenith of 
the prosperity of the empire under the first dynasty. 

This great sovereign passed away about the middle of 1446 and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mallikarjuna Raya,it^ otherwise 

108 The name both of a weight and a coin, the value of which has much 
changed.’ 

109 ‘Tlw Indian man has varied so greatly from place to place and even from 
time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say what it stands for.’ 
S. H. Hodivala, op. clt., 418. 

110 Mahanawi: obviously it refers to the Mahanavami festival described by Paes 
in greater detail. See Sewell, FE, 262-75. 

111 A few epigraphs mention the reforms of a king, called Vifaya Raya (II?). It 
is suggested that he held the sceptre for a few months just b^ore Mallikarfuna Raya. 
See Farther Sources, Vol. I, 66-OT. Perhaps he was eitimr die ymmger brother of 
Peva Raya II, or an elder brother of MalUkaijtma Raya. Nuniz phKM Pfnerao and 
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known also as Immadi Deva Raya and Praudha Deva Raya. Soma 
inscriptions shorten the latter two names into ‘Deva Raya' which has 
led s<»olars to assign these records to his fadier. He ako bore the 
title of Gajbetekara. 

THE END OF THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

His reign commenced with notable victraies but ended with the 
defeat and disruption of the empire. 

In the Gangadasapratapamlasanij a coutemporar)' Sanskrit drama, 
it is stated that immediately after the death of Deva Raya H, the 
Sultan of the South (Alauddin II) and the Gajapati ruler (Kapilesvara), 
who had been defeated before by Deva Raya II, inarched upon 
Vijayanagara and closely invested it. fiut Mallikarjuna sallied 
forth from his capital and routed the besieging forc^es.l^S This 
account is doubted by some scholars, althoii^ there is nothing 
absurd about it.ii^ Alauddin II at this stage was immersed in a life 
of dissipation, and his kingdom was tom asunder by party facticms 
between the ‘foreign* {afaqi) and the ‘Dakhani’ nobles. He was not 
in a position to wage a successful campaign. Kapilesvara Gajapati, 
who had taken the kingdom of Orissa from the eastern Gangas, could 
hardly have acquired the requisite moral and material strength to 
conquer the citadel of the Vijayanagara empire, which had defied many 
organised assaults of the Bahmani sultans in the past. 

Kapilesvara, however, did not abandon his ambitious designs. He 
chang^ his tactics, and seized the border districts of the neighbouring 

his unnamed son t>etwocn Deva Raya II and Virupalcaha Ra>d and assigns to them 
arbitrary regnal periods. Probbaly Finarao stands for the crown >prince and refers to 
Mallikarjuna Raya. See FE, 97, 302-5. An inscription of 30 September 1446 states 
that the king stopped the extoition of presents by the officials, which had been in 
practice at the begtnfUng of each reign. So there must have Imh'd a change of rulers 
at this time, and the king who abolished the evil custom was Mallikarjuna Raya, 
whose earliest known records are dated 1447. See EC, VII, Sk 239; XII, Pg. 66; and 
XIV, Gu 126. According to epigraphical records, he was the inuiiediate successor of 
Deva Raya II and hence there is no room for a Deva Raya III Iretween the two as 
suggested by Sesvell. See S. K. Aiyangar, A Little Known Clutpter of Vijapnnognra 
History, 1-5. 

112 Ibid.. 5-10. Soweti, 65-66; SCO, 41-42. 

113 R. D. Bam^rji questions the veracity oi this account on the ground oi 
improbability oi an alliance betsseen the Bahmani and the Gajapati rulers at this 
time. See his History of Orissa, I. 293-96. But it is very' likely that the poet treated 
their simultaneous attacks as a joint-venture. That Kapilesvara threatened tiampa 
(i.e. Fanipa or Vijayanagara) is noticed also in a record td 1458. See ARE 1934-^, 
para 37. 

114 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 436; IVof. H. K. Sherwani, MdJmud GaceasCs PoUticel 
Thought and AdrninistraHon in S. K. Aiyangiir Com. Vo/., 128-29. 
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Hindu and Muslim states alike, whenever drcumstanoes favoured 
him. The Heddis, Uie Bahmanis and the Rayas, each more or less, fell 
a victim to his aggressive policy. He annexed the Reddi kingdom of 
Rajamahendri sometime before 1450, inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the forces of Humayun Shah, the successor of Alaudmn 11, in the 
famous battle o£ Devarakonda in 1459 and took Warangal in the 
following year.^^5 Vijayanagara was also deprived of its latest 
acquisition, the region of Kondavidu. Mallikarjuna Raya's effcnts to 
prevent further mischief by taking up his position at Fenugonda^l® 
‘in connection with the business of Narasing's (Saluva Narasimha’s) 
territory was of no avail*. The Munnur and Jambai inscriptions^^? 
show that Kapileswara conquered almost all the coastal districts of 
the empire as far south as Trichinopoly, and some of them remained 
under the sway of the Oriyas till about 1472. He proved indeed a 
yawning lion to the sheep, the Karnata kin^, as mentioned in a lithic 
record of Jagamiatha temple at Gopinathapur in the Cuttack 
district.ii* 

Mallikarjuna Raya appears to have lost the vigour and initiative 
with which he had begun his career, and his reign witnessed the 
comm^cement of the decay of the Sangama dynasty. He was, 
however, a pious and devout monarch and maintained the noble 
traditions of his house in making gifts to temples and priests. His 
rule lasted till about the end of July 1465. He had two minor sons, 
Rajasekhara and Virupaksha, neither of whom held power beyond a 
few mondis. The contemporary epigraphical records show that the 
throne was Usurped by his cousin-brother, Virupaksha Raya, who 
claims to have ‘acquired the kingdom by his own valour’.i^d 

Virupaksha Raya II was crowned emperor in October 1465. He 
was given to vice, caring for nothing but women, and amused him¬ 
self with drink. In mere sottishness he slew many of his captains. He 
paid the least possible attention to affairs of state at a time when the 
greatest vigilance was needed.i20 

The Bahmani kingdom was no longer the imbecile state of the 

115 SII, V. No. 100; S«iyyid Ali Q. S. King), 83-84; BhamH, XII, 428 ff; lA, 
XX, 800. 

116 EC. ni. Md. 12 and 59. 

117 Sewell, HISI, 224-25; and MER, 92 of 1919, 1 of 1005 and 93 of 1006. 

118 JASB LXIX (1900), 173 ff. 

110 *Vinipak^ IV hy S. K. Afyangar in Bhandathir Commemoration Volume, 
255-64. Aco^lng to this scholar, *Mallikaij»na and Virapaksha were sons of Deva 
Raya II by diSermt wives.* But a closer study of the relevant records shows that 
Vbupaksha was the son of ftatapa Deva Raya, one of the younger brothers of Deva 
Raya II. See JAHRS, VH. 211 ff. Further Sources, I., Ch. Xm. 123-25. 

120 S ris a il a m Plates, El, XV, 10, 24; and Nun^ op. dt., 306. 
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inglorious days of Humayun Shah. Humayun had p<Mrished in 
September 1461, and his eldest son and successor, Nizam Shah, fol¬ 
lowed him to the mve after a short rule of about a couple of years. 
He was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Shah III, in 
August 1463, at a very tender age. Still under the wise administration 
of Uie queen-mother and ministers like Mahmud Gawan, foe internal 
factions were temporarily set at rest, and the kingdom once more 
regained its status as a great power in Deccan politics. 

On foe other hand, Kapilesvara Gajapati's death early in 1468 
was followed by a quarrel between his sons, Hamvira ana Purufoot- 
tama, which considerably weakened foe Idngdom of Orissa, and 
gave its quondam victims a good opportunity to retaliate. But 
Virupaksha Raya failed to realize the trend of political events. In an 
irritable mood in 1469 he ordered the extirpation of all Musalmans 
of Bhatkal, simply because they had sold horses to the Bahmani 
Sultan. About 10,000 Musalmans were massacred and foe survivors 
fled and settled at Goa. This indiscriminate slaughter was a folly as 
well as a crime, and brought prompt retribution in its wake. Pro¬ 
bably to give protection to the refugees, Mahmud Gawan attacked 
Goa by land and sea. Before the Raya could oppose his design, he 
took possession of it, and garrisoned it with his own men. In 1472, 
after a lapse of nearly two years, the Raya thought of recovering foe 
place. But he was not the man to assume leadership. He contented 
himself with instigating the feudatory chiefs of Belgaum and Banka- 
pur to retake it. Muhammad III anticipated their move, and himself 
made an attack on the fort of Belgaum, and reduced its chief to sub¬ 
mission. Thus the empire lost the region of Belgaum as well.t2i 

The greatest blow to Virupaksha Rayas power and prestige was 
struck on the east coast, where his authority was reduced to almost 
nothing. Taking advantage of the quarrel between the sous of 
Kapilesvara Gajapati, Muhammad Shah HI recovered TeUngana 
and put his own garrisons in the forts of Kondavidu, Rajamahendri 
and Warangal, while Saluva Narasimha, on his oum account, cap¬ 
tured the country along foe east coast as far north as Masulipatam, 
and even threatened Rajamahendri in 1476. He also ’added much of 
foe Vijayanagara territory to his own by conquest'. Virupaksha Raya 
passively acquiesced in these political developments. But Muham¬ 
mad Shah III was made df sterner stuff. He not only prevented 
Saluva Narasimha from taking Rajamahendri, but also declared war 
against him in 1480, because foe latter ’excited foe zamindars on 
foe Bahmani frontier to rebel'. Narasimha avoided battle so that foe 

121 Sewell. FE. 99; Feridite Okigp), U, 485, 491-93. 
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Sultan reached Kanchi, ^situated in the centre of the domiiiions of 
that malignant one» containing temples which were the wcmder oi 
the a^'. The Musahnans entered the chief teniple» plundered it and 
slew me attendant priests. They also sacked the city and todc away 
abundant treasures. Due to the worthless character of Virupaksha 
Raya, the Vijayanaeara empire not mily met with territorial losses, 
but also the very ideals for which it stood were ruthlessly trampled 
under feet at Kanchi by its hereditary foes .122 it was reduced to such 
an abject condition that Nikitin, the Russian traveller, who visited 
the Deccan during this period, was led to believe that the capital 
city itself was taken by them.123 

However, the triumph of the Bahmani Sultan over the two 
neighbouring Hindu states proved transitory. It was like the sudden 
flaring up of a dying lamp. Soon the tables were tinned; Isvara 
Nayaka, the commander-in-chief Saluva Narasimha, appears to 
have made a suri)rise attack on the retreating forces of Muhammad 
111 at Kaiidukur, and compelled them to relinquish the rich booty 
which they were carrying away from Kanchi.i24 The Bahmani king¬ 
dom itself succumbed to the internal party strife, which culminated 
in the unjust execution of the great minister, Mahmud Gawan, in 
April 1481. When it was too late, Muhammad Shah III discovered 
his blunder, and tried to drown his remorse in drink until he died of 
excesses in March 1482.125 With the death of the Sultan and his 
talented minister, the Bahmani dynasty practically ceased to exercise 
any power. It is true that Mahmud Shah, son of the late Sultan, 
occupied the throne of Bidar for nearly thirty-seven years. But his 
was an inglorious reign; Purusliottama Gajapati humbled his rival, 
Hamvira, expelled the Muslim garrisons from Rajamahendri, Konda- 
palle and Kondavidu, and reestablished Hindu supremacy as far as 
the river Brahmakundi (Gundlakamma) in the south before 1488.126 
But tliis was an insignificant loss to the Bahmani dynasty in com¬ 
parison with what b^ell it due to internal disintegration. Impelled 
by the indiscretion of youth, Mahmud Shah devoted his time to 
pleasures of all sorts without attending, in the least, to the safety of 

122 Feriiihta (Briggs), II, 487*88, 497*501; N. Venkataramanayya, Punuhottama 
Cajapati in the Proc. & Trans, of ihe Ei^h^ All India OrietOtU Conf., 585 ff. and 
‘Muhammad Shah Lashkari's expedition against Konchf in K, V. Bangaswamt Aiyan- 
gar Com, Vol., 307 ff. 

123 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, Ill, 29. 

124 N. Venkataramana>'ya, Muhammad Shah Ledxkwi’s ExpetkHon to Kanehi, 
he. city 312-13; Sources, Nos. 32 and 35. 

125 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 501*18; Saiyyid Ali, 113*16. 

186 N. Venkataramanayya, Puruahotte^ Gt^apaH, he. ctt. 
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his state. There was a scramble for power among the bic amirs; 
Qasim Barid, the premier, todc the reins of government into nis own 
hands and assumed sovereign authority, so that except the royal 
title nothing remained to the Sultan. The attempt.^ of other amirs to 
free him from the clutches erf Qasim recoiled on their own heads, so 
that in disgust they retired to their respective provincial head- 
quarters, and within a few years set up their own independent 
sultanats.127 About the time of Mahmud Shah’s death in 1518, the 
Bahmani kingdom was restricted to Bidar and the districts siir* 
rounding it. 


127 The Imad Shahi of Borar in 1484; the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagwr in 1489; 
the Adil Shahi of Bijapur in 1489; and the Qutb Shahi of Golkonda in 1512. The 
Barid Shahi of Bidar was founded in 1527 by Amir Barid, son of Qasim Barid, who 
played the role of a king-maker for sometime and then assumed the crown hinwelf. 
Thw ended the Bahmani dynasty. 
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SALUVA NARASIMHA 

The VijAYANAGARA EMPIRE WAS rescuecl from a similar catastnmhic 
fate of dissolution by the timely and energetic action of Smuva 
^arasimha. But diis was not achieved without a revolution. Ibe 
Sangama dynasty, disgraced and ruined by Virupaksha Raya, had to 
give place to a new line of rulers. When and how exactly this 
momentous event occurred are not clearly known. 

A comparative study of the available eplgraphical and literaiy 
evidence reveals that there existed a close relationship between the 
Sangama rulers and the Saluva family to which Narasimha, the 
founder of the second dynasty, belonged. Both regarded themselves 
as members of the Yadava family and the lunar race. Saluva Mangui 
served Kumara Kampana in his campaign against the Sultan of 
Madura, and several of his successors held important positions in 
the empire of Vijayanagara. His grandson, Tipparaja, married 
Harima, the elder sister of Deva Raya II. Saluva Narasimha was a 
nephew of this Tipparaja, and so Nuniz is right when he says that 
he was In some manner aikin to’ the last ruler of the Sangama famil}'. 
He received a liberal education in Sanskrit and succeeded his father 
as governor of Chandragiri in the modern district of Chittoor. The 
Sanskrit poems, Saluva^yudayam and Ramabhyudayam, and the 
Telugu poem, Jaimini Bharatamu, credit him with a number of con¬ 
quests covering nearly the entire length of India from the Himalayas 
to Ramcsvaram.2 Throughout his progress every ruler made his sub¬ 
mission and paid tribute; oven the king of Ceylon sent a respectful 
embassy. But sober historical facts belie these exaggerated claims. 
The Muslim and Portuguese chronicles show that he was practically 
powerless to stem the tide of aggression on the east coast during the 
days of Kapilesvara Gajapati and Muhammad Shah III. It was only 
after the death of Kapilesvara, and the consequent war of succession 
in Orissa, that he could wrest die fort of Udayagiri from the Gajapatis, 
and by 1476 make himself master of the east coast up to Raja- 
mahendri. But he could not prevent Muhammad Shan Ill fr^ 

1 He was the first member of the family who received the sobriquet (rf Sahiva, 
because he fell upon his foes like a falcon {solum) on its prey. For the early history 
of the Sahivas and their podtions in the Vijayanagara empire, see JA, VII, 74 S; 
ASR, 1908^, 165 ff; and JAHRAS, IX, 15-22. 

8 Soarcit, Noi. 83, 28 and 31. 
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occupying the last named place or making a raid into Kandd iu 1481. 
He increased his territory and power mostly at the expense ci his own 
sovereign, as mentioned by Ferishta, and finally usurped the throne. 

The events immediately preceding this revoluticHi are hriefliy 
nmrated by Nuniz.3 He says tnat the nobles of the empire revolteil 
against the tyrannical rule of Virupaksha Raya, and asserted their 
independence. Finally the Raya was killed by his eldest son, wlm on 
binng filled with remorse, gave the crown to his younger brothw, 
Tadearao’. The latter unscrupulously slew his benefactor to avert 
the same fate overtaking him, and then plunged headlong into li 
life of dissipation and crime. Then ‘Narsymgua, who was in some 
manner akin to him', with a view to save the empire from further 
ruin, appealed to the patriotism and self-interest of the other nobles, 
and with their cooperation planned his overthrow. The infatuated 
sovereign did not need the repeated warnings of his well-wishers, 
and when the captain erf the army of ‘Narsymgua' actually captured 
the imperial palace, he fled by the back-door. 'Ihe captain, instead of 
pursuing the craven monarch, quietly took possession of the city and 
invited his master to occupy the vacant throne. 

The above account receives some corroboration from epigraphical 
and literary records. ‘Padearao' may be identified with Praudhadeva 
Raya mentioned in an inscriptiem^ of 1486, and ‘Narsymgua* with 
Saluva Narasimha, whose conquests are described in the Sanskrit 
poems, Saluvabhyudayam and Ramabhyudayam. His captain 
appears to have been Narasa Nayaka, who, according to the Telugu 
poem, Parijatapaharanamu, captured the city of Vidyapura ‘when 
the lord erf the Kuntala (Vijayanagara) country was in trouble'. 
Indeed this poem and another Telugu poem, Varahapuranam, 
ascribe to Isvara and his son, Narasa, of the Tuluva family, the <xm- 

S uest of a number of forts within and outside the empire.^ Althou^ 
lere is no means erf arranging them in any chronological order with 
absolute certainty, yet some of them at least appear to have been 
acquired in the course of the campaign that culminated in the 
expulsion «of the last prince of the Sangama dynasty. 

The latest known record of Virupaksha Rava is dated 29 Julv 
1485, while Saluva Narasimha appears for tlie first time with full 
imperial titles in a copper-plate grant of 1 November 1486. Between, 
these two dates the effete Sangama dynasty must have been it^lacecl 
by the more vigewous Saluva dynasty.* 

3 Nuoiz, op. ce., 305-7. 

4 503 of 1902. 

5 Souroet, No«. 32 and 35. 

3 EC, X, Mb. 104 and Tm. 54. 
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In usuiping the throne Saluva Narasimha roused die jealousy of 
a number of unruly vassals the empire, who had for sometime 
been defying the authority of the central government with impunity. 
His vigorous measures against them no doubt assured his position, 
but did not save the remm from the loss of certain strategic jj^ces. 
Internal factions thwarted him from taking effective measures against 
foreign foes. Purushottama Gajapati, aner subduing his broths 
Hamvira, started on a campaign against Saluva Narasimha. He 
retodk Kondavidu, Udayagiri and other fortresses, and between 1484 
and 1489, deprived Vijayanagara of the entire east coast as far south 
as the Cundlakamma river. The Sarasvativilasam of Frataparudra 
and his inscriptions assert that Purushottama captured alive Saluva 
Narasimha in the battle of Udayagiri, and the fatter purchased his 
freedom by surr^dering to the victor the fort of Udayagiri and the 
dependent territories.^ With all the resources of the empire, the 
Saluva usurper does not appear to have shaken the aggressors, who 
had firmly entrendied themselves in Goa, Belgaum, Kcmdavidu, 
Udayagiri, Raichur and Mudkal. 

‘Still it cannot be denied that Saluva Narasimha rescued the 
empire from complete dissolution and regained (almost) all the lands 
which the kings, his predecessors, had k>st.* lie also strengthened 
the army by offering tempting terms for the import of horses from 
Ormuz and Aden. His military genius and diaritable temper receiv- 
ed the well-merited encomiums of Sanskrit and Telugu poets. His 
patriotism and statesmanship are revealed in his last testament in 
which, according to Nuniz, he mentioned some of the forts that 
remained to be taken, and entrusted the care of the empire and of 
his two sons to his valiant general, Narasa Nayaka. He charged him 
to administer the state during the minority of the princes and then 
to deliver it up to ^whichever of them should prove himself most 
fitted fw it*. He died sometime in 1491, after a reign of about five 
years.s His last testament opened the way for the establishment of 
the Tuluva dynasty. 

THE REGENT NARASA NAYAKA 

Although the accounts of this period as given by Nuniz and 
Ferishta differ in names and details, both create the impression that 


7 226 of 1635^6. Further Sources, 111, Nos. 68 and 89. 

8 The statement oi Kunu that he mled for forty-four years appears to cover his 
entire career, first as ruler of Chandragiri and then as emperor. Saluva NaiasimhaV 
latest inscription is dated 14 October 1490 (MER, 269 of 1931-32} and the first avail¬ 
able record of his son and successor uith imperial titles is dated 28 November 1491. 
fiee Further Sourcet, I, 146, 
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Narasa Nayaka betrayed die trust reposed in him by his master and 
eventually usurped the thnme. But inscriptions serve to correct this 
erroneous idea and to fill up the lacunae in the two accounts. In the 
li^t of all available evidence it is now clear diat Narasa Nayaka^ 
far from being disloyal, tried his best to carry out the wishes of his 
master. His loyalty and statesmanship were soon put to test. Events 
in the Bahmani kingdom had taken such a turn that party factions 
rendered the young Sultan Mahmud Shall quite powerless. Qasim 
Barid, who had secured the confidence of tne Sultan, resolv^ to 
crush Yusuf Adil Khan, who had n(rt only declared bis independence 
in his principality, but also seized the lands from the river Bhima to 
Bijapur. Qasim Barid invited the Raya of Vijayanaeara to his assis¬ 
tance by promising to cede to him the forts of Raicnur and Mudkal. 
This was Narasa Nayaka's opportunity to fulfil the testament of his 
late master. He immediately designated the elder prince^ as the 
future emperor and despatched forces to the Bijapur front. A great 
battle was fought at Manuva about the end of 1491 in which Yusuf 
was thoroughly beaten, and the coveted forts of Raidhiur and Mudkal 
were recovered for Vijayanagara. But this triumph was short-lived. 
The choice of the sovereign from among the two princes was not an 
easv task. Probably his selection of the elder prince was challenged 
and caused dissensions which, according to Ferishta, led to the 
invasion of the Vijayanagara territory by Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
In the face of the foreign danger, Narasa Nayaka, somehow settl^ the 
dispute at home, and advanced with the young Raya' to meet the 
foe. A battle was fought in April 1493, in whicm he was victorious. 
But due to indiscipline in his army, the victory was changed into a 
defeat, Raichur and Mudkal were once again lost, and cfuring the 
retreat the young sovereign died of his wounds. The cmponents of 
Narasa Nayaka tried to undermine his authority by toi.sting the 
blame for the death of the elder prince upon him. But the latter dis¬ 
comfited them all by promptly placing the second prince, called 
Tamarao by Ntiniz, mi the throne. The name, Tamarao, is evidently 
a corruption of the title Tammayadeva Maharaya or Dharmaraya 
borne by Immadi Narasimha, (the second) son of Saluva Narasimha, 
in a few of his epigraphs. Immadi Narasimha’s inscriptions show 
that he reigned over me whole of the empire from about the close 

1493 up to, and even beyond 1503, in which year (in all proba¬ 
bility) Narasa Nayaka passed away. Thus there is no truth in 
Ferishta's assertion that Timaraj (i.e. Narasa Nayaka) violently seized 

9 The elder prince may be identified with Thimmabhupala, a aon of Saluva 
Narasimha, who, according to Talicachitaamani, was {wcara/a under his father <Adyar 
Ubraiy Bulletin, I, Part IH, 91*92). 
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the crown or in the account given by Nuniz that Narasa Nayaka 
treadierously usurped the mrone by compassing the death of 
Tamarao (i.e. Immadi NaTasiniha).io 

But curiously enough, the literary works make no mention of 
Immadi Narasimha, probably because he was only a roi faineant 
while the de facto ruler of die land remained Narasa Nayaka, to 
whose care Saluva Narasimha had made over his sons and the empire. 
In the inscriptions of Immadi Narasimha the place of honour is geiK^al” 
ly given to the regent, who actually ruled the state in the name of his 
young master, who was allowed to reign as a titular sovereign. 

Narasa Nayaka does not appear to have had a peaceful time. 
The Parijatapaharanamu, Achyutarayabhyudayam and Varadambika- 
parinayam allude to a number of successful campaigns waged by 
nim gainst the rulers of Bijapur, Bidar, Madura, Srirangapattnam, 
etc. The epigraphical records of his successor also recount his vic¬ 
tories over Chera, Chola, Turushka, Gajapati and other kings.ti 
Unfortunately there is no clue to determine their chronological 
order. It is not improbable that most of his wars were fought during 
the period of his regency, as Nuniz states that he "made war on 
several places, taking them and demolishing them because they had 
revolted.T2 Still when he died in 1503 he left his late masters will 
only half-fulfilled since he could not recover any of the lost fort¬ 
resses of the empire. In another direction also he failed in his duty. 
The Portuguese, under the leadership of Vasco da Gama, land^ 
near Calicut (Kolikoud) in May 1498. During his second voyage to 
India in 1502 he imposed commercial restrictions on the chief of 
Bhatkal, who was a ‘tenant* of the empire. Three years later 
Francesco de Almeida compelled the chief of Honavar, another 
vassal of Vijayanagara, to accept the suzerainty of the king of 

10 According to Nuniz, after the death of Saluva Naraaimha, his (elder) son was 
'raised up to be king’ by &e regoit, Narasa Nayaka. But one Tymarasa, with a view 
to ruin the regent; encompassed die death of the boy-king. Hie regent, who was 
wrongly suspected of the crime, promptly entbremed the younger brother of the late 
king *(^ed Tamarao*. But later be grew ambitious, secr^ly seinired die assassination 
of the king, and usurped the threme. FE, 308-14. The epigraphical records, however, 
show that Immadi Narasimha (i.e. Tamarao) lived for some time even after the death 
of the regent. See 357 of 1012; El. VII, 74 ff; JRAS, 1915, 383-05; S. K. Aiyangar, 
A Lath Known Chapter of Vijauanagfira History, 54-71. 

11 Sources, Nos. 35, 36 A; 54; ASI, An. Rep., 1908-0, 170-71; Further Sources, 
I. 160. 

12 FE, 310. For a discussion of the authenticity and chronological order of Ids 
campaigns, see Farther Sources, I, 160-76. But his capture of Vidsmpuri, Le. VQaya- 
nagara, may not refer to the inci^t of 1402, but to an event preceding die Saluva 
ttsutpadciu in I486, when he captured the imperial city and made it over to Saluva 
Nanudmha. This event has already been described. 
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Portugal. Immadi Narasimha and his regent appear to have left 
them to their fate, without extending to them tne protection of the 
central government.!^ 

VIRA NARASIMHA 

Narasa Nayaka, according to Nuniz, left five sons; but inscrip¬ 
tions mention only four, viz. Vira Narasimha, Krishna, Ranga and 
Achyuta. Vira Narasimha also bore the title of Bhujabala,!^ which 
appears to have led the Portugiiese chronicler to designate him as 
Busbalrao. Soon after the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
regency, and then probably got rid of Immadi Narasimha in the 
manner described by Nuniz, who has erroneously attributed the 
crime to his father. The general revolt of the provinces, mentioned 
by the same author, was most probably provoked by some such con¬ 
duct on his part. Indeed a p^son, who only a few years later ordered 
his chief minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of Krishna, his 
step-brother, with a view to ensure the succession of his own son, 
could hardly have hesitated to remove Immadi Narasimha to secure 
the crown for himself.!5 The epigraphical records, however, praise 
him as a virtuous king who made gifts to almost all the great shrines 
of South India. But Nuniz savs that he spent the entire period of his 
short reign in suppressing rebel chieftains. But only a few of the 
successful military operations of his reign are known with some cer¬ 
tainty: one is the defeat and capture of Kacha, the reb^ governor 
of Advani, and another is a victory over the Sapad (Adil Khan), who 
had advanced on Kandanavolu (Kumool) with a huge army.!® 
According to the Local Records, the chiefs of Ummattur and 
Srirangapattanam remained defiant and unsubdued. In history die 
role of Vira Narasimha is that of the founder of the Tuluva!^ or die 
third dynasty of Vijayanagara. With a view to ensure the succession 
to his own son, who was only eight years old, he ordered his chief 
minist^, Saluva Timma, to put out the ey^ of his step-brother, 
Krishna. But the minister saw that Krishna *was a man over twenty 
years and dierefore more fit to be a king’. Hence he yielded to the 
entreaties of the young prince and hoodwinked the dying king hy 
presenting him the eyes (rf a goat. 

13 Danvers: The Portuguese in India, I. 82, 120. 

14 EC; IV, Gu, 67; HI, Ml 95. 

15 Nuniz, op. cit., 310-14. 7?ie Vkappavya Kalafnona does assert that Vira Natt- 
simha Raya, having caused the death d Tanunaraya (Le. launadi Naxasiinha), nded 
ftir five years. Fuller Smirces, III, No. 16. 

16 N. Venkataramanayya's article in C. R, Beddu Com. VqL, 61-71. 

17 cntgln of this name is not ezacdy known. The Thhxvas trace thefar des¬ 
cent fiKHtt a mythical parsonage, Turvasu of the hxnar race. See, JAHRS, IX, 23 ff. 
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KRISHNA RAYA 

ViRA Narasimha's last known dait: is 4 May 1509, and the first 
available record of Krishna as niler of Vijayanagara is dated 26 July 
1509. Sometime l^etween these two dates the latter was proclaimed 
sovereign at the age of about twenty-one.i But probablv due to the 
extraordinary circumstances under which he happened to succeed 
the late king, or for want of an auspicious day, his coronation was 
not celebrated till 8 August 1509.^ 

Krishna Raya was faced with multifarious problems from the 
moment df his accession to power. Even his title to sovereignty was 
weak. He was made emperor by Saluva Timma in defiance of the 
claims of the heir-apparent. The disappointed prince and his own 
two step-brothers remained a standing menace to his positiem. 
Gangaraja of Ummattur behaved almost like an independent ruler. 
Prataparudra Gajapati, the son and successor of Purumottama, held 
the coastal districts in the east down to Udayagiri, and even threa¬ 
tened the peace of Vijayanagara. At the time of Krishna Rava's 
accession to the throne, die Muslim rulers of the north were actually 
at war with Vijayanagara.^ On the west coast, tfie Portuguese were 
slowly feeling their way to political power. They disregarded the 
sovereign rimts of the Raya of Vijayanagara in dictating their terms 
to his vassal chiefs of Bhatkal and Honawar. Tliey defied the power 
of the Zamorin of Calicut in Malabar and set im their fortified fac¬ 
tories in Cochin and Cannanore. They even defeated the combined 
fleets of Calicut and Egypt on 3 Febniary 1509, and established 
their supremacy over the Indian Ocean. Their command of the sea 
gave them a monopoly of trading in horses, which thev could use as 
a powerful weapon in their diplomatic dealings with the Indian 
princes, Wlien their attempt to reduce Calicut ended in a terrible 
disaster in Januarx’^ 1510, Albuquerque turned to Krishna Raya for 
help. He sent Friar Luis to Vijayanagara to negotiate an offensive 
alliance against the Zamorin and to secure a site for a factory 
between i^atkal and Mangalore; in return for these concessiems the 
Raya was ‘prennised assistance in the conquest of Goa and a 

. 1 Nunir, op. ctt.. 314-15; MER 342 of 1802 and 70S of 1019. 

2 Fwthor Sourota, III, No. 19(a). 

3 N. Venlcataraiiianay>'a in }OR, X, 155-56, 165. 
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monopdiy in the supply of horsesA The Raya had not been on the 
throne for more dum five months when the Portuguese envoy placed 
before him such far-reaching proposals. Their acceptance meant an 
immediate war against an unoffending neighbour, like the Zamorin, 
while their rejection was likely to paralyse the vital militaiy interests 
of the empire. 

Krishna Raya handled the situation with great tact and fcnesight. 
Ife confirmed Saluva Timma in his office and interned his nephew 
and step-brothers in the distant fortress of Chandragiri for his own 
greats security. He also examined the revenue and military affairs of 
uie state, and realised the arrears from the defaulting govemcars. Me 
avoided fresh complications by putting off the Portuguese envoy 
With vague answers, and made elaborate preparations for the defence 
of the empire and recovery of the regions lost by his predecessore. 

The available original sources are not quite clear about the order 
and number of the wars waged by Krishna Raya. In the colophons 
of his Amuktamalyada, and in tne chronicle of Nuniz there is no 
reference to any of his military achievements prior to his ccmquest of 
Udayagiri. But according to the IRayavachakamu and the Ktishnaraya- 
oifayam, he first reduced Sivansamudram belonging to Gangaraja of 
Ummattur in Mysore, captured the forts of Mudkal, Raichur and 
Adoni in the north, and defeated the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar 
and Colkonda before marching against Udayagiri ^ His victory over 
the three Muslim kings at the beginning of his reign is also noticed 
in an official account prepared in 1604But this docs not make any 
reference to Sivansamudram. 

According to the Commentaries of Albuquerque, it appears (hat 
the Raya was already at war with the ‘King eff Deccan, before he 
proceeded to subdue the chief (of Ummattui^, 'who had seized the 
city of Pergunda (Penug<Hida)'.7 The account dF Purchase shows that 
the Raya waged two wars against Idalcan (Adil Khan), son eff Sabalns 
(Yusuf Adil l^ah), before and after the capture of Goa by Albuquer¬ 
que in 1510. Since Ferishta mentions that Yusuf Add Khan died 
sometime after he recaptured Goa from the Portuguese in May, it 
looks more probable mat the Raya*s first war was against Yusuf 
himself. That by the ‘King of the Deccan* Albuquerque meant Yusuf 

4 Albuquerque, Commentaries, 11, 72-77 (Hdclint). 

5 Sources, Nos. 36 and 36. 

6 Quoted by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya in the JOB, X, 154*56. 

7 Commentarta, H, 76} HI, 35-38. The argument of Dr. N. VealaUaramanayya 
OOR, X, 153) identib^g *King of the Decan* wlfki Sultan Mahmud Shidi Bahmanf 
are way {ar-liAched. 

6 Quoted by R. Sewell, FE, 125 n-l. 
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cl Bi|apur Is clear Uie content of letter of FHat Lnis, wfio 
says that the Raya 'todc him in battle, but released him on his pro¬ 
mise to serve him for ever*. The Hampi epigraph of January 1510, 
records the victoi^ of the Raya as an accomplished fact. In his 
Amuktamdyada^ he claims to nave slain the Adi! Khan during an 
uninterrupted expedition against the northern cmintry. Ferislita 
does not notice these early wars of the Raya against Yusuf, but 
admits that he took the fortress of Raichur from Ismail,^ son of 
Yusuf, about the year 1512. Nuniz ignores these early achievements, 
and describes his military operations against the Gajapati, the lord 
of the land of Catuir, and the Adil Shah fismail) in successive order. 
His account of the Gajapati war carries the Raya only as far 
‘Symamdary" (i.e. Simhachalam in Vizagapatam district), while the 
Manucharitramu, a Telugu work, states that he went into the* 
interior of Orissa and threatened Cuttack. The name ‘Catuir does 
not occur either in epigraphical records or in Telugu wcxrks. The 
logic of the chronological arrangement of Nuniz has led some sdio- 
lars to identify it with Cutta^, and others to associate it with 
different places in South India.^^ But as the descriptiem given by 
Nuniz of this campaign agrees with what is said about the siege and 
capture of Sivansamudram in the indigenous sources, it is reasern- 
abie to assume that the two accounts refer to the same event, and 
that the Portuguese chronicler committed an error in placing it in a 
wrong chronological setting, n There are several other discrepancies 
in the original material, which are responsible for the diversity of 
opinion among modern scholars regarding the events of the reign of 
Krishna Raya. However, the following farts can be gathered from a 
comparative study of all the available sources bearing upon the 
subject. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, Krishna Raya 
found himself at war with Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, and defeated 
him sometime before January 1510. Timoja, the commander eff the 
fleet on the west coast, persuaded Albuquerque to seize Goa, and 
‘intrigued with die Hindoos of the land to deliver up the city to the 
Portuguese*. The Raya, who had so far refrained from associating him¬ 
self openly with the P(Mrtugitese enterprise in India, now inrormed 
the King of Gars(^a, one of his vassals, that he would assist the 
Portuguese in retaining the place. *2 But he did not give any direct 

8 Briggs, m, 44-45. 

10 K. bwar« Dutt, Campaigns of Kriskna-Deoarai/a in the JAHRS, IX, Ft. 4, 
57-60; TTDI, Report. 181; and JAHRS. XVH, 154-61. 

11 $. E. Aiyttagur in the HUtdusIm Reoiw, 1817, 340. 

12 Comnmtories. II, Chs. XIX-XXH, 138-39, 144, 
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assistance to diem when Yusuf retook the city in May 1510. He, 
however, created a diversion by attacking die territory of Bfjapur^ 
Yusuf had to hurry back to defend his southern frontier against this 
‘more dangerous emmy\ and in this struggle he a^^iears to have 
perishe<l sometime before November, 1310.13 His s(hi, Ismail ^Shah, 
was a mere boy when he succeeded to the thrmie of Bijapur. His 
enemies fully expl<^ted the situation; Albu€|uerquc overpowered the 
small garrison at Goa and permanently occupied the city; the Hindus 
(rf Belgaum rose in revolt and renewed their allegiance to Vijaya- 
nagara; and the Raya not only occupied the fortressc^s of Raichitr 
and Mudkal, but also appears to have liberated Mahmud Shah from 
the custody of Ismail and restored him to his aiu'estral thrcHie of the 
Bahmanis at Bidar. It is this incident that seems to have earned hx 
him the title of Yavanarafya Sthapanacharya, the earliest reference 
to which is found in an inscriptiem of September 1514. Hi.s northern 
campaign came to a close in the earl)' months of 1512 with a grand 
military demonstration against the kings of Alimadnagar and Gol- 
konda as far as the river Krishna. 

Now that his northern frontier was free from danger, Krishna 
Raya proceeded to chastize the rebellious chiefs in the interior of 
his dominions. His most outstanding achie\’ements in this campaign 
were the defeat of Gangaraja of Ummattur in Mysore, and the cap¬ 
ture of his islaud-citadel of Sivansamiidram lu' draining off the 
Kaveri, which flowed round it. By 22 September 1512, this region 
was thoroughly subdued, and put in charge df Saluva Govinda, a 
brother of Saluva Timma.l5 

Having ensured peac'e and security at home, he made elalMirate 
preparations to reewer the eastern districts of the empire from the 
clutches of Prataparudra Gajapati, the King of Orissa. It was not an 
easy task. Tire Gajapati hdd a number of strong hill-fortresses fully 

13 C. Rainachaiidraiya, Dote of Ote Death of Yu\uf Ailil Shah, Prru. Ind. ffht. 
Congre^^, AlUhahad Session, 1938. 

14 Mahmud Shah appears to havf* het^ii a pnsoiier for sonu* time in t\u> hand^ of 
Yiiwf Adil (as statt^l by Fr. I.uis) in C(>nscM|ueiicr of the struf'i;;lt‘ tor pouer b«?tw«?« 
the latter and Amir Barkl, son of Qasiiii Rarid. Alter icilHii)* Ytisiii in Imttle, Kridma 
Raya seems to have restored Mahmud to the Bahinani throtie. which earned fde him 
the said title. See Commentarie^i, Ilf, Ch. 14V; Feridita (Briggs), III, 34; Commen- 
tartes, in, 36; Rayavachakamu, Ktidtuarayaclfayam, and the ofiieia) Report of 1604; 
and JOB, X. 154-76. 

15 EX, vn, 11-22; MER, 180 of 191.3; Sources, Nos. 38, .30 and 41; EC, in, N|. 
* 165. Nuniz dom not refer to the Unmmttur campaifpi. But his descrifakm Krhhna 

Rlya*8 attack on the citadel of the ‘land (rf Gatt^ alter the Kalfaiga war agrees with 
ffw aoocNint of his assault on Sivansamudram as found in Tdlugu literary umb. See 
dhidiMteii Rootmo, 1917. 
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garrisooed, and appear to liave been in league widi the neighbour* 
iog Muslim rulers of the Deccan in the later stages of the war. 
K&hna Raya organized separate campaigns for the reduction of key 
strongholds, and provided for their administraticHi under trusti^ 

f enerals immediately after their • capture. During die intervals 
etween active military operations, he was either at Vijayanagara 
looking after the state affairs or at some sacred shrine oi South India 
in the ccnnpany of his wives, Tirumaladevi and Chinnadevi, making 
precious gins to the presiding deities of the place. 

Udayagiri, the southernmost hill-fortress of the Gajapati, was 
first to be attacked in this war. The intense anxiety of Krishna Raya 
for success can be inferred from his three propitiatory visits to 
Tirumalai (Tirupati) hill in 1513 when he announced valuable dona¬ 
tions to God Sri Venkateswara.^*^ Nuniz states that the Raya collect¬ 
ed 34,000 foot and 800 elephants, and with this force he took it 
after a siege of a year and a half, and that among the prisoners was 
an aunt or unde of the Gajapati. According to inscriptions the 
fortress capitulated on 9 June 1514, and the royal prisoner was an 
unde of the Gajapati. The Raya returned to his capital and brought 
with him an image of Balakrishna as a trophy. He installed the idol 
in a 'jewelled mantapa* in the Krishnaswami temple at Vijaya- 
nagara.i7 

Kondavidu formed the centre of his military operaticni in his 
second campaign. According to Nuniz, the Raya defeated the Gaja¬ 
pati and put him to flight More taking tlie fortress. His inscriptions 
show that he captured the minor fortresses of Addanki, Vinukonda, 
Bellamkonda, Nagarjunakonda, Tangeda and Ketavaram, laid siege 
to Kondavidu and captured alive Virabhadra, a son of Pratapanidra, 
and several other chiefs including two Muslim g^ierals, Mallu Khan 
and Uddanda Khan. The fort of Kondavidu was taken on 23 June 
1515. The Raya sent the prisoners to Vijayanagara and himself 
returned to it after a thanksgiving pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Amaravati and $iisailam.t8 

About tlie close cf 1515 Krishna Raya started on his tliird 
16 TTDI, Report. 151-08. 

17 Nrilore InacripHons, III, Udayagiri, Nos. 37, 38, 40 and 41; SB, IV, No. 255. 
25 and 26 of 1889. 

18 El, vn, 18; TTDI. HI. Nos. 76-78, 80 and 81; 196 of 1903; El. VI, 108 ff; 
18 erf 1915. Prince Virabhadra was at first treated genonoosly and appointed governor 
of a small province. EG, XI, Dg. 107. According to Nuniz, *a wife of the king and 
one of his sons... and seven principal captains' were taken oaqptive at K<»dapalli. But 
his description <rf the siege of Kcmdacialli ai^lies to Kondavidu. FiirAer Sowoet, 1, 
894-7. 
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itepaign to utterly annihllato the power of the Gajapati. He attired 
konof^Ui vdiere, accordii^ to Nuiilz» were collected *all the chiefs 

the IdagdcHU of Odya*. 'nie Raya made several of them prisoners* 
amcaig whom was one BijU Khan. With the fall of this forti^* the 
Gfi|a{^ lost cxHirage and retreated to the north. The Raya fdlowed 
him into his homeland* taking on his way a number strcmghc^ds* 
like Anantagiri, Kandikonda* Nalagonda, Kambhammettii* j^tc. 
Finally he readmd Simhadri (i.e.'Sinihachaiam), erected a pillar of 
victory at Pottanuru* and in the company of his wives presented to 
God Varaha Narasimai^ several costly jewels on 29 March 1516. 

Bodi Nuniz and the autlior of me Rayavachakmnn are agreed 
that the war was brought to a close by a treaty under which Pratapa- 
rudra gave liis dau^ter in marriage to Krishna Raya and c^ed to 
him alt land south of the river Krishna. But as to the time and 
circumstances of this treaty, they give difiFerent versions. 

According to the Rayavachakamu^ Krishna Raya, while still at 
Simhadri, compelled the submission of Pratapanidra by a stratagem, 
and after marrying his daughter, he started back for his own country. 

Nuniz says that Krishna Raya stayed at Simhadri for six months 
to meet the 'King of Oriya’ (Pratapanidra) on the battle-held. As the 
latter did not accept the challenge, he returned to Vijayanagara. 
Here he arranged a fencing contest between the ‘son the King of 
Oriya’ and one of his own men. The Gajapati prince felt it extremely 
humiliating to be called upon to fight with ‘a man of humble birth^, 
and slew himself. It was cHily after hearing about the suicide of his 
son, and pained by the continued captivity of his wife, that Pratapa- 
rudra ransomed the latter by agreeing to‘ offer his daughter in 
marriage to Kri.shna Raya. 

However, other records are more helpful in fixing the appro{}riate 
trend of eveuts.^^^ Acc*ording to an epigraph Krishna Raya, he 
was back at his capital in June 1516. Then one of his inscripticms at 
Simhachalam indicates his presenc*e there in August 1519. Ccntain 
verses in his Amuktamahjaila refer to his worsliii) of Balarama and 
Subliadra at Nilachalu (i.e. Piiri-Jaganiiatha), and the flight dF the 
Gajapati from Cuttack. Tliese stray hints suggest that tlie war 
against tlie Cajupati did not end with the setting up of the pillar of 
victory' at Simliadri-Pottaiium in Marcit 1516. It kxflcs very likely 
diat while Krishna Raya returned to Vijayanagara in June 1516, he 

. 19 Nimiz (FE, 319); Rayacachakanm, Amuktanudyada {Stmrce$, Nos. 3$ A 40). 
SangfUuuryodayam (Furttusr Sources, No. 116(a}) and MEft, 245 ot 1999; and SXI, 
VI, No. 994. 

29 MEk 457 of 1^; 244 ol 1899; Atmdetamdyada CM. V. Vc»iltidai«ya Saatry), 
Caolo 1, V. 88 ood Canto VXl, v. 75. 
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left his arnw behind to pursue the campaim deep into the enemy s 
territory. After a dioart respite at his capita^ he r^oined his army to 
suTOrvke the military operations. Frataparudra was completely 
dmeated and his metropolis was sacked by the Vijayanagara toroes; 
he had, therefore, no altemative but to sue for peace.^t This must 
have happened sometime in 1519. Only on this assumption can the 
presence of Krishna Raya again at Sinmachalam in August 1519 be 
explained. He was probably returning with his victorious army at 
this time after siting the treaty with the Gajapati, and on his way 
performed worsh^ at the temples of Nilachala (Puri) and Simha- 
chalam. 

But before long Krishna Raya had to wage another war in 
defence of his northern frontiers. He had enou^ warnings of the 
coming storm. The presence of Muslim officers at Kondavidu and 
Kondapalli suggested some sort of league between the Muslim 
powers of the Deccan and the Gajapati. Mucli reliance could not be 
placed upon the verbal assurance of friendship given by the former. 
As a matter of fact, even when the war against the Gajapati was in 
progress, the officers of Ismail Adil Shah were busy on the west 
coast undermining the authority of the Raya; they attacked the 
chief of Honawar, and appear to have retaken Belgaum. The Raya 
realized his danger and made serious efforts to come to some under¬ 
standing with the Portuguese for mutual advantage. The assassination 
of Fr. Luis by a Turk at Vijayanagara did not mar their good relatioiu, 
and the excnange of embassies continued. Albuquerque at one stage 
intervened and persuaded Ismail to cease hostilities against Honawar. 
But the idea of a formal treaty between Vijayanagara and Goa did not 
materialize, because Albuquerque tried to exploit to his own advantage 
the rivalry of the Raya and Adil Shah for his assistance in the coming 
struggle.^ In the meantime Ismail nourished his grudge against Vijaya¬ 
nagara and succeeded in creating a party in his favour at Raichur and 
occupying the fortress.23 This completely upset the work of the early 
years Krishna Raya, and he had to uiisheath the sword once more 
to decide the issue. 

Nuniz has given a full and graphic description of the war which 

21 824 of 1822; SCO, 115-18. Pn^Hnliliachandrodayavt^ikha refen to the 
marriage of Kris^hna ^ya widi the Gajapati princess, Bhadra by name. Sources, 144. 
Tukka Panchakam is attributed to her, in which she is said to bmnoan her neglect 
by her husband. Sources, 143. 

22 Commenfories, 121-29; Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I, 307-8; JAHBS, 
X, 80-83. 

23 It is only on this surmise that we can reconcile the conflicting statements ctf 
Nuni* and Ferishta regarding the cause of this war. See S. K. Aiyangar's article in 
the Hinduatan Recieio for 1017. 
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throws considerable light on the military usage, army organization, 
camp life and commissariat the Vijayanagara empire.^ Krishna Raya 
first secured die neutrality of some Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
befcnre starting his campaign. He mardbed with an immense host of 
foot, horse and elephants and laid siege to the fortress Raidbiir. 
Ismail Adil Shah came to its relief with a large army and a superior 
contingent of artillery. On the southern bank of the Krishna, within 
nine miles of Raichur a great battle was fought oii Saturda)', 19 Mav 
1520, resulting in Adil Shah’s total d€?ft*at. His army was pushed ba<‘k 
into the river with great slaughter, and he barely escaped with his 
life. His commander-in-chief, Salabat Khan, was taken priscmer 
while attempting to retrieve the fortunes of the day. An immense 
booty fell into me hands of the Raya; but he lost more than 16,000 
men in the battle. He immediately began the siege (rf the fortress 
and compelled the garrison to surrender. His success was hasteneil 
by the aid given by a Portuguese horse-dealer, Christovao do 
Figueiredo, and his twenty musketeers, who with their arquebuses 
pi^ed off the defenders from the walls. Tlie Raya showed the 
greatest clemency to the inhabitants of the fallen fortress, guaranteed 
to diem security of life and pre^erty and punished all those who 
indulged in pillage. But he paid no attention to the importunities 
and threats of me other Muslim rulers of the Deccan, whose 
ambassadors now waited upon him and pressed for the restoration rff 
the conquered land to the Adil Shah. After making proper arrange¬ 
ments for the government of ciri', the Raya returned to Vija\'anagara 
amidst general rejoicings. 

In me sequel, Nuniz further states, Krishna Raya kept the 
ambassador of Ismail Adil Shedi waiting for over a month before 
granting him audience, and then told Iiim that he wcnild restore 
everything and release Salabat Khan provided his master ‘would 
come and kiss his foot’. But tliis abject surrender never took place, 
although the Raya led out his armies once more from Vijavaiiagara 
in sea^ of the Adil Shah, occupied Bijapur for several days, and 
destroyed Gulbarga in anger. Ferishta does not corroborate the 
account of Nuniz regarding these developments after the battle dP 

24 See Sewell, FE, S23>58. But in tlie whole of his narrative only the portion 
relating to the battile and siege of Rahhur can be taken as substantially correct, and 
may be preferred to the account of the same event given hy Ferldita. (See Aid., 
151-54.) exhear portunu dealing with die cause of the war, the number of ff»e treopB 
engaged the date of the battle, and the manner in which tibe war eras brought to a 
dose nc^ some modificatitni in the lij^t of man rdhdide evhlenoe. In this oomtec- 
Uen Sewdfs adiolarly mnarks on the date of the battle and die mtmber of troops 
en^iged are very useful. (Ibid., 140-51.) There is only a single inaorfption udiicli 
lefen to difi battle, 47 of 1906. 
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Raicfatir. Yet the Rayas attack on Gulbarga cannot be dismissed as 
imagineiy, since it is mentioned not only in the Portuguese ohranicle 
but also in contemporary literaiy works such as the Amuktamaitfoda, 
Sangitasuryodayam and Monuchariiram. Nuniz, after making some 
statements of a highly ccmtroversial -nature,^ closes his desermtiem of 
this episode with me remark: 'After the return the Jdng of 
Bisnaga, which took place in the same year in ^ich he had left, 
nothing more passed between him and the Ydalcao wordiy of 
record, relating either to peace or war/ 

With the triumphant victory at Raichur and the subsequont 
devastation of Gulbarga, Krishna Rayas active military career came 
to a close. He applied the clewing years of his reign to devotional 
wcH'ks and other cultural pursuits. He was the greatest of the Vijaya- 
nagara sovereigns. Paes, who spent some time at his court, has given 
a glowing account of his personality. ‘He is a great ruler and a man 
of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage.’ His life was a 
series of efforts to restore to the state its lost power and prestige, and 
assure it a permanent peace. He proved more than a match for the 
contemporary powers of the Deccan and South India, and recovered 
most of the lost territen'ies of the empire. As a warrior, a statesman 
and a scholar, he excelled all the other rulers of his time in India. 
There was no campaign in which he did not gain a decisive victoiy. 
There was hardly any important shrine in South India which did 
not receive his benevolent attention. The ‘House of Victory’, the 
Hazara Rama temple and the Vitthala temple at the capital amply 
demonstrate his rcli|^ous and artistic taste.26 He also built the out> 
lying town of Nagalapur. His solicitude for the welfare of his subjects 


25 F£, 358. Nuniz states that in Uie foit of Gulbarga, the Ra}a found threx; m>iis 
oi the King of the Deccan (whom Uic Add Shah had kept there iit captivity), made 
the eldest King of the Deccan, took the other two brothers with him to Vijayanagara, 
and granted them each an annual allowance of fifty thousand gold pardaos. Bandaru 
Lakslminarayana, a court-ix>et of Krishna Raya, says that the Raya lib^ated inmi 
Gulbarga three sons of the Sultan who had been harassed by die Sapada (Le. die 
Add Shah). (See Further Sources, No. 116(a).) Obviously both the authors are refer¬ 
ring to the sons of Mahmud Shah Bahmani, who died in 1518. But acoendhig to 
Sai>y!d All, Mahnrnd Shah had three sons, Ahmad, Alauddin and Waliullah, who 
succtissively occupied the Bahmani throne between 1518 and 1525, and the role of 
the king-maker was played by Amir AU Barid. Nizamuddin Alunad speaks of four 
sons, Ahmad Shah, Alauddin, Waliullah and Kalimullah, who succeeded one awriher 
successively on the throne Bidar. Ferhaps the Fortuguese and Hindu auffioR post¬ 
dated the events, and confused places and persons associated wifft earlier events, 
which had won for the Raya the tide of Yavanamfyah^hapanadtarya, 

See Hampt Ruim by A. H. Lemf^uirst. Hie tNiq;ile on ffie Tirupati hiU ooti- 
taina dvee statues representing Kridma Raya and his two wives, Chinnadevi and 
Tfrumaladevl. 
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became proverbial. Among his public works may be mentioned the 
enormous tank, which he constructed near the capital for irrigation 
purposes and whidi added to his revenues tile sum of So,(XX) 
paraaos,^^ 

He was a gifted scholar both in Telugu and Sanskrit. He was also 
somewhat of a voluminous writer, although only two his works 
are extant—^the Telugu Atmhamalyada and the Sanskrit drama 
Jambavati Kalyanam. His reign marked the beginning of a new era 
in Telugu literature when imitation from Sanskrit gave place to 
independent compositions, known as the prabandhas. His Amukta- 
fnalyaday Allasani Peddana’s Mamtchatitraniy and Nandi Timmayya s 
Parijatapaharanamu are some of the fruits of this new literary move¬ 
ment. According to tradition, his court was adorned by eight cele> 
brated poets, vmo were known as the ashta-diggafas. He extended 
his patronage to Telugu, Kannada and Tamil poets alike. Every year 
at the time of spring festival he welcomed scholars from various 

{ >arts of the country and rewarded them suitably.^^ Foreign travel¬ 
ers, like Barbosa, Paes and Nuniz, l}ear eloquent testimony to his 
e£5cient administration and the prosperity of the empire under his 
sway. The graphic description given by Paes of the Mcdianavami 
festival, the review of troops and the revenues of the empire are of 
particular interest in this connection. Tlie greatest achievement of 
the state under Krishna Raya lav in the toleration that prevailed in 
the empire. Barbosa writes, ‘The king allows such freedom that 
every man may ccane and go and live according to his own creed, 
without suffering any annoyance, and without enquiry whether he is 
a Christian, Jew, Moor or heathen. Great equity and justice is 
observed to all not only by the iiilcrs, but by the peo|ile one to 
another.'2® 

The last years of Krishna Raya, however, were rendered uaha|my 
due to domestic misfortunes and threats of foreign invasion. Tnc 
trouble commenced about 1524 when he appointed his sou, Tiru- 
mala, who was only six years old, as yuvarafa. Within eight montiis 

27 Paes and Noaiz the con<itruction of thi« tank. Sewell, FE, 244*45, 

364-65. 

28 N. Venkata Rao, KrUihnatlevarava and hb iMfmry Circle in the VSCV, 23 !• 
282; G. R. Subramanlah Pantulu, The Augustan Age of Teiugu IMerature in the lA, 
XXVll, 244 fl; T. Achyuta Rao. Andhra Literature in the Vifayenegam Etnfdfe In 
the JAHRS, X, 215 ff. 

29 Dnaite Barbosa was a Portuguese oiBckl. He visited Vljayattagara about 1510. 
His aocxmnt is rendered into English by M. Ltmgworth Dames in 2 volumei. 
Dmninago Paes was another Portuguese, who was at Vijayanagaia about 1520. Ihe 
fCinjfat* vmsion of his narrative is [lublidied l>y R. Sewell in his ForgcHten Etapire, 

286 - 00 . 
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of this happy event, the crown<prince feU ill and died. According to 
Nuniz, Saluva Tinrnia and his sons were suspected of poisoning mm, 
and were thrown behind prison-bars. After three years, a son d 
Saluva Timma escaped from prison and raised the standard of 
revolt. He was subdued widi great difiBculty and once more cast into 
prison.30 Taking advantage of these civil disturbances at Vifaya- 
nagara, Ismail Adil Shah mardied against Raichur with the inten¬ 
tion of recovering it, but retreated cm hearing that the Raya was 
advancing in person to meet him. This was an intderable situation. 
The Raya determined to teach him a lesson and retodc Belgaum. He 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese for assistance; but befwe 
his project could be carried out, he fell ill and died shortly after¬ 
wards, sometime between 27 October and 28 December 1529. 

ACHYUTA RAYA 

His death created serious problems, the foremost being that of 
suc'cession. Before his death he had made a will nominating from 
amcmg the princes confined by him at Chandragiri his half-brother, 
Achyuta, as his succ'essor, since he himself had no son of fit age for 
the throne, but only one of the age of eighteen months*. But this 
settlement was challenged by his son-in-law, Rama Raja,31 who 
sponsored the claim of nis infant brother-in-law. A civil war was 
riireatened between him and Achyuta’s partisans, led by his brothel's- 
in-law, the elder and younger Salakaraju Tirumala. Finally Achyuta 
Raya made up his quarrel with Rama Raja by giving him a share in 
the government, and ascended the tnrone of Vijayanagara in 
April 1530. 

This truce indicated good tactics and came none too soon; for 

30 The Moiy given by Nuni/ that Saluva Tiniina and his relatives were blinded 
after this incident does not seem to be true. Timma and his brother, Govindaraju, 
figure as free persons in the reign of Achj-uta Raya. See TTDI, Report, 194 and 227. 

31 Rama Raja (popularly known as Aliya Rama Raya) was one of the great- 
grumlsons oi Araviti Bukka, who is described as ‘the estabhsher of the kingdom of 
Saluva Narasimha’. His grandfather and his father greatly distinguished themselves 
as commanders of Vijayanagara annies. According to the Anonymous Chronicler of 
(kdkonda^ Rama Raja at first served as a trusted officer of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 
But later, being disgraced by die Sultan tor his alleged cou’ardice, he ‘took route to 
Vijayanagara, entered the service of Krishna Raya, who shortly afterwards form¬ 
ing a hi^ opinion of him, gave him his dau^iter in marriage’. Brigga (Feiishta), HI, 
380-81. How Rama Raja started his early military career under the Sullan of Gol- 
Iconda is rather inexplicable, Since all his ancestors held positions of authority and 
raqponsibihty in the armed forces of Vijayanagara. However, ft is a fact that he 
married Tirumalaniba, Krishna Raya’s ^ughter by Itrumal^evi (Sotifcer, Nos. 58, 
57 and 58) and eqpwised the cause of his ^ant brother-in-law. See N. Venkatanuma- 
nayya, SHTDV, Gh. 1. 
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Prataparudra Gajapati and Isxnail Adil Shah made simidtaneotts 
attaclb upon Vijayanagara in the h(^ ol recxivering what they had 
lost during the preening decades. The Gajapati was, however, 
defeated and driven away. But the Adil Shah could not be disposed 
of so easily. He took Raichur and Miidkal after a siege of three 
months. Achyuta Raya had to acquiesce in this ominous devdk>p- 
ment as he was confronted in the .south with a formidable rebellion 
led by his minister, Sellappa alias Saluva Nara.singha Nayaka, who 
had the support of Tiruvadi, the ruler of Travancore. He left the 
Adil Shah alone for the time being, and marched again.st the rebel 
minister. During this southern campaign, he spent most of his time 
in pilgrimages to the sacred shrines of Tinipati, Kalahasti, Kanchi, 
Tiruvannamalai and Srirangam, while actual fighting was deme by 
the )'ounger Salakaraju Tirumala. By 1532 the rebels and their 
allies had been crushed, and the entire south was brought back to 
allegiance. Rajanatha Dindima in his Achtfutarayahhyudayam gives 
an account of this campaign and states that the Raya then moved 
north and invested the fortress of Raichur, ‘having heard that the 
territory of the Adil Shah was seething with rebellion’. It appears 
that the death of Ismail Adil Shah in August 1534, and the di.spute 
for the crown between his sons, Malhi and Ibraliim, encouraged 
Achyuta to make a bold bid for the recovery of the lost fortresses. 
Although Ferishta does not refer to this campaign, Dindima is 
supported in his account in material particulai^ by the Portuguese 
historian, Barros. Mallu Adil Shah could not offer anv effective resist¬ 
ance to the Vija^'anagara forces due to his domestic troubles, and 
sued for peace. But he was deposed shortly afterwards, after a reign 
of six months only, and his place was filled by his younger brother, 
Ibrahim. From a casual statement of Nuniz it appears that Achyuta 
reestablished his hold upon Raichur as a result of this war.32 

But these successes enabled the brothers-in-law of Achyuta to 
gadier all power into their own hands, while he lapsed into a life of 
luxury and sloth. Rama Raja, whose influence considerably waned 
due to the demise eff his infant brother-in-law in 1533, tried to 
stabilize his position by raising the standard of revolt. According to 
Saiyyid Ali, lie rebelled against and overcame his lord, and having 
imprisoned him, usurped the kingdom’. Supported by the queens of 
Krishna Raya, he even arranged for his coronation. The opposition 
Achyuta Raya’s adherents, however, thwarted his ambitious 
designs. Yet he was not a man to relinquish power easily. He kept 
Achyuta in captivity and tried to legalize his position as regent by 


93 N. V^nkfitaramanayya, SHTDV, Ch. U. 
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sponsdriiiE the saperlor claims of Sadasiva, the son of Ran^, who 
was an emer brother cA Adiyuta. His coup d’etat so hoodwinked the 
world that the Portuguese historian, Correa, was constrained to 
remark that Achyuta nad been king contrary to ri^t^ and that 
Sadasiva was ‘the king by real right*. 

But Rama Raja's triumph over his enemies was illusory. Hie 
nobles in the extreme south defied hts authority. Hence he had to 
leave the capital to conduct militan' operations against them. During 
his absence, his own friends at the capital betrayed his trust ana 
released Achyuta from prison. On this sudden development, Rama 
Raja patched up peace with the recalcitrant nobles and hurriedly 
retraced his steps towards the capital. Chdl war was once more 
imminent in 15^. 

In the meantime Ibrahim Adil Shah heard of the disunity in the 
Vijayanagara empire, and resolved to avenge the defeat sustained 
by his brother in 15^. He marched upon Vijayanagara and razed 
Nagalapiur to the ground. In the face of such a formidable foe Rama 
Raja sought safety by retiring to his own jagir. Achyuta Raya, on his 
part, refrained from offering resistance to the invader, probably 
owing to the fear that the latter mi^t join hands with Rama Raja. 
Rescue came to Vijayanagara from an unexpected quarter. Burhan 
Nizam Shah attacked the homelands of Bijapur and thus compelled 
Ibrahim to make a precipitate retreat. But the latter did not go back 
with empty hands. He secured from Achyuta Raya the retrocession 
(ff Raichur and ten lakhs of gold pardaos. 

Hie remaining years of Achyuta’s reign witnessed a deterioration 
in the moral tone m the administratiem. Acting upon the advice of 
his brothers-in-law, he ruthlessly exacted money both from his 
nobles and the public and alienated his subjects by his violent 
despotism. While the splendmir of the empire was kept up, its 
raison detre disappeared in an atmosphere of selfishness and 
brutality. Achyuta's hold over the southern provinces became lax. 
and the way was paved for the development of semi-independent 
nayakaships in Madum, Tanjcne and other places. About the same 
time the Portuguese established themselves on the pearl-fiduny 
coast in and round Tuticorin, and todc the Paravas under their pro¬ 
tection. It was feared that the empire would come to an ignominious 
end during the reign of Achvuta. Death, however, spared him from 
witnessing such a tracedv**-*' by cutting .sh(»t his eartnly career about 
the middle of 1542. 


68 Tbid^ a. m. 
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S^ALAKABAJU TIBUMALA (uSUBPER) 

His sotif V^ikatadri or Venkata I, succeeded Iiim, wtiile his 
maternal uncle, the younger Salakaraju, continued to exercise all 
real audiority. The attempt of the queen-mother, Varadhambika, to 
free her son from the clutches of her unscrupulous brother cmly 
resulted in the murder of that young prince and other possibk* 
claimants to the throne, except Sadasiva, who appears to have been 
hidden in the fortress of Gutti. Salakaraju Tirumala now put on 
regal robes and began to indulge in the most atrocious cruelties. 
M^en Rama Raja and his brothers planned his destruction, he* 
invited Ibrahim Adil Shah I to his rescue, seated him on the throne 
of Vijayanagara, and ordered rejoicings for seven days.'M 

But to patriots this was an unbearable humiliation. A large num¬ 
ber of them joined Rama Raja to retrieve the hemour of their land. 
Open opposition under the circumstances l)cing impossible, they 
feigned submission to the tyrant, and promsed to l)c loyal to him for 
ever, provided he sent away the Adil Shah. The trick worked. The 
usurper believed in their protestations of loyalty and persuaded the 
Adil Shah to return home after paying him ‘fifty lakhs of hum' as 
(xmipensation for his trouble. Sexm after the latter had made his 
departure, Rama Raja and his supporters broke their plighted word, 
and marched upW Vijayanagara with a considerable forev. The 
usurper was taken by surprise, his followers deserted him in the 
thick of the battle, and he himself was caught and beheaded on (he 
spot. Thus was avenged the murder of young Venkatadri. Rama Raja 
immediately brought Sadasiva, son of Ranga, from Gutti and crown¬ 
ed him emperor in 1543 with great pomp and festivity.'*® 

SADASIVA RAYA 

Sadasiva Raya was recognized by everyone throughout his vast 
dominions as the emperor ex Vijay anagara from 1543 to 1567, as is 
proved by his inscriptions which are f^nd in everv ciomer of fhe 
empire. But the real power in the state was exercised by the Trium¬ 
virate of Rama Raja and his two brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri. 
Circnimstances conspired to reduce Sadasiva Raya to a mere titular 
sovereign. When he came to the dirone, he was not a man of strong 
character, and the environment in whic^ he had been broii^t up 

34 ibid., Ch. IV; Ferishta (Briggi), Ul, 82-83; Correa cited in FE, 182-8.3; The 
Atuuds of Hondo AMntapufom, Sources, No. 56. 

35 N. Venlcatanunanayya, SHTDV, Ch. IV: H. Hens, the Araeidu P^fUtsfy, I, 
Ch. I. Feriahta’s dramatic account of the suicide of tibe usuper cannot he aoceptetl 
ahioe it is contradicted le' contemporary and later Utorature of the Vijayanagara court. 
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had denied to him opportunities of training and eiqperience. He owed 
everything—^his life as well as his aown—to the unswerving support 
of Rama Raja and his brodiers. They had considerable poUtical 
experience and were hi^ly connected. Their ancestcn*, the famous 
Aravidu chief, Somadevaraja, had fou^t against the officers of 
Muhammad bin Tu^luq in the Deccan. A great-grandson of fhis 
valiant warrior was Araviti Bukka, who had been a general of the 
emperor, Saluva Narasimha. Other members of this family held com¬ 
mands of several forts under the sovereigns of the Tuluva dynasty. 
The fact that Rama Raja and Tirumala were sons-in-law of Krishna 
Raya and had saved the empire from the tyranny of the Salakaraju 
brothers further added to their prestige and marked them as natural 
leaders/**® 

Indeed efficient leadership was the sine qua non for the survival 
of the empire after the debacle created by Salakaraju Tirumala's 
wicked conduct. His partisans had to be mopped up; the recalcitrant 
ruler of Travancore had to be taught a lesson; ffie activities of 
Portuguese on the south-east coast had to be curbed; and the neigh¬ 
bouring sultans had to be kept well under restraint from fishing in 
the troubled waters of Vijayanagara as Ibrahim Adil Shah I had 
done very recently. Sadasiva Raya was ill-equipped fc«r such a task, 
and if he could hold the sceptre for about a quarter of a century, and 

S anagara could witness the revival of the glories of the days o£ 
na Raya, it was only due to the vigilance and diplomacy of 
Rama Raja. The Telugu work, Ramarajit/amu, gives a string of titles 
wherein the various victories of the latter are referred to. Although 
some of them are greatly exaggerated and even unhistorical, there is 
no doubt that he achieved enough to be hailed as ‘the saviour of the 
Kamata empire from destruction*. He put down all the centrifugal 
forces with a strong hand, and his cousin, Vitthala, restored the 
authority of Vijayanagara over Travancore and the fisheiy' coast.37 
But the problem of the neighbouring Muslim rulers was n^ so easv 
of soluton. The drastic measures taken by him, although extremely 
successful in the beginning, ultimately recoiled on his own head and 
ruined his life's work. 

The struggle between Vijayanagara and the Muslim powers 
started early in the reign of Sadasiva—^almost on the very day of b*s 
coronation. Ferishta states that when Ibrahim Adil Shah I heard (rf 
the revolution in Vijayanagara, he sent Asad Khan to reduce the 
fortress of Adoni, but Venkatadii, who hurried to the relief ci die 

36 ASI, An. Rep., 1908*0, 197. 

37 Htmaraflyamu, No. S7 in Sources; H. Her«^ The Areidu Dynastif, 140*j^; 
Further Sources, I, S454i0. 
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garrison, succeeded in compeSing Asad to retreat. But in the midst 
m his victory, he was overwhelmed by Asad's surprise attack, and 
was compelled to make peace. But soon afterw'ards. Ibrahim broke 
his faith and in alliance with Buxhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagat 
<mce more attacked Vijavanagara and occupied some territory. These 
aggressive acts of the Muslim kings led Rama Rafa to abandon the 
traditional policy of mere defence, and to resort to methods whidb 
were most likelv to divide and weaken the enemies of the empire. 
By force and diplomacy he created dissensions between the tw'O 
Muslim allies, won over Biirhan to his side, and, in alliance with 
him, inflicted a series of defeats on Ibrahim in three successive wars. 
Venkatadri played a very prominent part in these wars as the leader 
of Vijayanagara forces. By 1552 the Adil Shah had been completely 
crushed; Raichur and Mudkal were seized by Rama Rafa, while 
Kalyani and Sholapur were occupied by Burhan Nizam Shah. During 
the period of these wars Rama Raja further weakened his antagonist 
by entering into a commercial treaty with the Portuguese by which 
the supply of horses to him was stopped. But when Burhan died in 
1553, his successor Husain Nizam Shah I tried to upset the balance 
of power, and in alliance with Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda, he 
attacked Bijapur territorv in 1555. This caused a diplomatic revolu¬ 
tion and threw the Adil Shah into the arms of his quondam foe, 
Rama Raja. The latter immediately marched in person at the head 
of his armv to the assistance of the Adil Shah and forced the sultans 
of Golkonda and Ahmadnagar to retire to their own dominions. 

When Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1557, his son, Ali, was compelled 
to seek shelter at the court of Vijayanagara due to the aggressive 
policy of Husain Nizam Shah. Rama Raja welcomed the young 
Sultan, treated him as his son, helped him in three successive wars 
against Husain, and put him in possession of Kalyani. Finally, the 
ruler of Ahmadnagar had to admit defeat and made peace with 
Rama Raja in 1559 bv signing a most humiliating treatv. The ruler 
of Golkonda, who often joined hands with the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
had also to. make a similar submission. Thus for nearly two decades 
Rama Raja kept the Muslim rulers under his leading strings, and his 
military machine decided the fortune of eyery major war in the 

Deccan.38 

BATTLE OF BAKSHASA-TA N GA D1, 1565 

But he had overplayed his hand. His frequent interference m the 
quarrels of Ae sultans disgusted them, one and all, although they 

38 Forfalita (Bri);^), III, 85-123; H. Heras: The Amtddu Dytmty, I, Qtt. XV 
«nd y; Furrier Sources, I, 252-62. 
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had themselves keenly smi^t his alliance in times of dieir distress. 
He also haugjhty day by day and regarded the Muslim monarchs 
as of little consequence. He treated their officers with the utmost 
contempt, disregarding all diplomatic usage. His soldiers in the wars 
against Ahmadnagar indulged in all kinds of excess^. Ferishta 
writes; Thev insulted the honour of Muslim women, destroved 
mosques, and did not respect the sacred Quran* The inevitable 
consequence of this was the formation of a grand alliance of the 
sultans to humble tlie pride of the Rafa of Bifanagar. Opinion is 
divided as to the person who took the initiative in this move. 
According to both Couto and Saivyid Ali, it was the Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar, while Ferishta states clearlv that it was Ali Adil Shah, 
who first thought of ‘curbing Rama Raja’s insolence by a League of 
the Faithful against him*. But there is no doubt that concrete 
measures were taken by Ibrahim Outb Shah of Golkonda to bring 
about reconciliation between Ali Adil Shah and Husain Nizam Shah, 
who had hitherto been fighting for the possession of Sholapiir. He 
persuaded the two sultans to eschew their animosities in the interest 
of the common cause and to cement their friendship by matri¬ 
monial alliances. Accordingly Husain gave his daughter, Chand Bibi, 
in marriage to Ali with the fortress of Sholapur as dowry, and his 
eldest son, Miirtaza, espoused Ali’s sister. Ibrahim Outb Shah was 
himself a son-in-law of Husain, having married one of his daughters 
in 1559. Ali Barid Shah of Bidar also joined the confederacy. 

While preparations for the war were in progress, Ali Adil Shah 
demanded from Rama Raja the restitution of Raichur, Miidkal and 
other fortresses; and when this was contemptuously turned down, as 
was expected, the combined armies of the four princes began their 
march on 28 December 1554 towards the south and pitched their 
main camp at Talikota. Rama Raja accepted the challenge and sum¬ 
moned ‘all his dependants and raias from the banks of the Krishna 
as far as the island of Ceylon in defence of the empire*. There were 
rapid movements on both sides, and within a few davs the opposing 
forces found themselves face to face with the river Krishna flowing 
between them. The Muslim allies finally gained possession of the 
only safe ford by a ruse, crossed the river and advanced towards die 
Hindu camp. 

On 23 January 1565, the historic battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi was 
fought in the neighbourhood of the two villages, which have given 
dieir name to it. Rama Raja, then seventv years of age, showed 
ccHispicuous courage, and his brothers, Venkatadri and Tirumala, 
fought great skill and determination. At one time it seemed as 
it the Hindus had won the day, and Ali Adil Shah and his ally 
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Golkonda were preparing to retreat; but the tide soon turned, wh^ 
the Muslim artiiieiy wrought havoc in the ranks of the Hindus, and 
a cavaliy diarge added to their confusion. At this juncture two 
Muslim generals of the Vijayanagara army went over with their 
troops to the side of their co-religionists, giving tlie coup d'grace ia 
the thick of the fight. Rama Raja was surrounded, taken prisoner and 
inunediately executed by Husain Nizam Shah 1, lest Ali Adil Shah 
should press for his release. The Hindus, seized with panic, fied pell- 
mell in all directions. According to Ferishta over caie hundred thou¬ 
sand Hindus were slain during the action and in the pursuit that 
followed, and the plunder was so great that every private soldier in 
the allied army became rich. Veiikatadri died on the battle-field. 
Tirumala made a hurried retreat to Vijayanagara only to leave it 
immediately for the interior (Tirupati?) with the titular sovereign, 
Sadasiva Raya, and his accumulated treasures. The proud city of 
Vijayanagara was left defenceless and fell a prey, first to the robber 
tribes of the neighbourhood and then to the revengeful rapacity of 
the victors. The city was left in ruins, when the four sultans departed 
from it laden with booty after a sojourn of five months.39 


39 Ferishta (Briggs), Ul, 133-31; Rev. H. Heras; The Aravidu Dynasty, t, Chs. 
IX and X; Sewell, Chs. XIV and XV; EC, XL Hk 6 and 7; Further Sourcts, 
L Ch. XXL 
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TIBVMALA SAYA 

Yet the empire of Vijayanagara did not perish on the field of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi, nor did the newly forged unity among the sultans, 
bom out of common hatred of Rama Raja, survive for long to anni-; 
hilate it completely. The defeat in the battle simply reduced the 
empire’s military prestige, economic prosperity, and die extent of its 
territorial jurisdiction. The empire itself lingered on for nearly a 
century more, with ever diminishing territories and languishing 
revenues, Tirumala made peace with the sultans by surrendering to 
them ‘all the places which his brodier had wrested from them*. He 
even returned to Vijayanagara ‘after the departure of the Deccanese* 
and tried to repopulate it. But due to the ‘constant attacks of the 
Musalmans*, he changed the capital to Penugonda, and governed 
the state in the name of Sadasiva Raya. In 1568 this nominal sove¬ 
reign is still found as the acknowledged suzerain of the entire South. 
But in the following year Tirumala is said to be ‘seated on the dia¬ 
mond throne and ruling the kingdom of Vijayanagara*. According to 
Caesar Fredrick, the son of Tirumala (Venkata II?) ‘put to death the 
lawful king*. But inscriptions indicate that he survived in retirement 
until 1576. Thus ended the Tuluva or the ‘third dynasty’ of Vijaya¬ 
nagara and a fresh lease of life was given to the empire under the 
Aravidu or the ‘fourA dynasty’, to which Timmala belonged.l 

Tirumala Raya started his reign under very trying conditions. 
The circumstances were worse than what they had been when the 
Triumvirate had assumed the leadership of the empire and saved it 
from a grave danger. As a usurper, he lacked the moral support of 
his subjects. Several nobles refused to acknowledge his authority. Ali 
Adil Shah began to entertain the idea of acquiring for himself ‘a por¬ 
tion of the territory of Beejanuggar’, and actually secured the consent 
of Murtaza, the son and successor of Husain Nizam Shah I. Probably 
to meet this ominous situation, Tirumala divided the empire into 
three divisions practically on a linguistic basis, and entrusted their 
government to his sons, Sri Ranga, Rama and Venkatapati. The first 
held his court at Penugonda and looked after the Telugu area; the 
second administered the Kanarese districts from Srirangapatnam; and 

1 Rev. H. Heras, The Aracidu Dynasty, 1, Ch. X. Feriajita attributes to Vemkatadri 
nuuiY oi the acts of Tirumala. For inscriptions of Sadasiva until 1576 see die reference 
In Ftifther Sowrcer, 1, 300. 
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the third was in charge of the Tamil region and had his headquarters 
at Chandragiri} with the powerful nayakas of Madura, Tan|(Nre and 
Gingee under his jurisdiction. Thus freed from the burden direct 
administration, Tirumala devoted his entire attention to the mafcnr 
problem of the defence of the state. He did indeed succeed in 
suppressing some of the rebels and warding off an attack of the 
Musalmans on Fenugonda, as is noted in some cff the contemporary 
raigraphical records. But he could not go to the rescue of the Hindu 
chintains of Turgal, Dharwar and Bankapur, when they were at* 
tacked and overthrown by Ali Adil Shah. As a matter of fact, he 
confessed his helplessness when the chief of Bankapur appealed to 
him for assistance.^ In the midst of such depressing events, it is to his 
credit that he kept up the old cultural traditions of Vijayanagara. 
He built temples and bathing places for pilgrims at Kanchi, Sriran* 
gam, Seshachalam (Tirupati) and other sacred places. He enjoyed the 
company of poets and received from Bhattu Murti (Ramarajabhu* 
shana) the dedication of his work, Vasucharitramu. He passed away 
after a life of varied activity at the beginning of 1572. 

SRI RANCA I 

His eldest surviving son, Sri Ranga I, the viceroy of the Telugu 
districts, was immediately ‘installed on the throne at Fenugonda*. His 
reign was one of the most critical periods in the history of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. The aggression of the sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda was 
the chief cause of a further reduction in the extent of his empire. Ali 
Adil Shah carried his arms into the Kanara country and forced the 
local Hindu rulers to pay him tribute. He even made an attack upon 
Fenugonda in 1575. It was the timely intervention of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda and Hande Malakappa Nayadu of Bukkasamudram 
that saved the situation. Ali was beaten back and Fenugonda was 
relieved. But soon afterwards worse days overtook Sri Ranga I. Hande 
Malakappa rebelled against him and joined the camp of nis enemies. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah also changed his mind, abandoned-his Hindu 
ally and, in emulation of the exploits of the Sultan of Bijapur, began 
to despmi the Vijayanagara territories. With the coloration of die 
Hande diiefs, he conquered the country round Ahobalam; he dien 
laid Ms hands on the Telugu country and captured successively the 
fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamakonda, Tangeda, Kondavidu and 
Udaya^. Only the death ci the Sultan in 1580 brou^t a brief 
respite to Vijayanagara and arrested further lixsses. But die empire 
knew no peace. Some time before 1583 Virappa Nayaka of Madura 

2 Ftf&ihta (Briggs), III. 131, 135>39; VasucharUramu and CMkkadeoora^ Vamaa‘ 
xaU, Nos. 66 and 62 in Sources} H. Heras, The Aravidu Dyntuhl* I. Ch. XL 
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had defied the authority of the emperor and refused to pay tribute. 
Venkatapati, the local viceroy, assisted by Achyutappa Nayaka of 
Tanjore, quelled the rebellion. Sri Ranga I was not without some 
achievement to his credit. When oppcaiunity favoured him, he sub* 
diied the 'insolent* Maravas of the fishery coast, and recovered the 
district of Ahobalam frc»n the Musalmans. He died in the early part 
of 1585, leaving a mucli attenuated empire and no male issue. He was 
succeeded by his youngest brother, Venkatapati, the viceroy of the 
Tamil lands. The better claims of the princes, Tinimala and Sri 
Ranga, the sons of Rama, who was dead by this time, were overlooked 
due to tlieir youth and inexperience.^ 

VENKATA RAYA II 

, Venkatapati Raya or Venkata II was crowned in January 1586 at 
Chandragiri, the headquarters of his viceroyalty, and shortly after 
his coronation he removed his court to Penugonda. The empire, 
although deprived of some of its northern provinces, was yet sufficient¬ 
ly extensive to demand constant vigilance. The trend of events in the 
reign of his predecessor had promised great prospects to its enemi^, 
and they immediately proceeded to take advantage of the change 
of rulers to satisfy their ambitions. But Venkata II soon disillusioned 
them all. Instead of remaining on the defensive, he carried fire and 
sword into the camp of his foes, and practically ‘conquered the 
throne of Kamata (Vijayanagara) by the strength of his arms.*4 

The foremost of his antagonists was Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, son of Ibrahim, who had verv' recently imposed his suzerainty 
on several of the feudatory chieftains of Vijayanagara. Not long after 
his accession, Venkata II ‘made some incursions and invasions* into 
his dominions, drew the Muslim forces to Penugonda, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon them. The Anonymous Chronicler of Golkonda 
attributes the witharawal of the Qutb Shah to the fear of an approach¬ 
ing spate in the river Krishna, which might have cut off all his 
communications. But the RaghuneUhabhyudtjam states that many of 
the enemies of the emperor fled from Penugonda when they learnt of 
his anival*. According to the RamarapyamUy ‘Venkatapati Raya collect¬ 
ed his army and drove the son of Ibrahim as far as Golkcmda*. There 
is no doubt that it was a remarkable victory for the Vijayanagara 
empire, and Venkata II deemed it worth recording in several df 
his grants. It restored confidence in the Vijayanagara arms, and 

3 Ferishtft «nd the Antmymom Chronicler of Go^onda (Briggs), lU, ISSMO, 435; 
Souree$, Nos. 73 and 74; Further Sources, No. 200b; Aswidu Dynasty, Vcd. 1, 

XR, and abo 285-a6. 301. 

4BI, IV, 270; m W, 
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tocouraged the jagirdars d the Telugu country to ei^l the alien 
rulers with the help of the Raya. The Sultan finally made peace with 
Venkata II and agreed ‘that the river Krishna should thence forward 
form the boundary between their respective territories*. In tfie no^- 
east comer, the empire regained almost the old limits as they had 
gristed in die palmy days of Krishna Raya. Only the region of 
Kondavidu was still left in the hands of the Qutb Shah. In North 
Kanara and Mysore, the activities of Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 of Bijapur 
did not bear much fruit, and the empire ctf Venkata II practically 
remained unshaken in this direction also.^ 

The greatest danger to his realm came not from these external 
enemies, but from his internal foes. Almost from the day of his 
assumption of the imperial authority, he had to carry on an incessant 
struggle against the rebels within the state. Petty chieftains and 
powerful barons were equally involved in it. But Venkata II was not 
the man to brook any kind of insubordination. His ministers ‘com¬ 
pelled the recalcitrant chiefs to go to him and accept his suzerainty*, 
and subdued those who broke their word*. By force of arms ho 
brought back to allegiance the nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Vellore. He fought against three successive rulers of Madura to main¬ 
tain the unity of the empire. He permanently occupied the fortress 
of Vellore in 1604 to prevent its nayaka from repeating the mischief. 
Probably in order to exercise a greater control over the vassal princes 
of the South, he retransferred his capital to Chandragiri. The earliest 
reference to him as niling from Chandragiri' is dated 1602. When 
Vellore was taken, it was used as a secondary capital of the empire.® 

During the latter part of his reign, Venkata 11 had to face two 
problems of unprecedented difficulty, arising from Akbar's imperialism 
and the advent of the Dutch traders in the eastern waters. Ahmad- 
nagar capituated to the Mughal arms in 1600, and Asirgarh was on 
the point of collapse. There was no guarantee that the Hindu empire 
of the South would be spared after the de.struction of the Deccan 
sultanats. This was in fact suspected by the councillors of‘Venkata II, 
when an embassy from Akbar visited Chandragiri on a secret mission 
about this time, and Venkata H himself appears to have taken some 
precautionary measures to ward off a pc^siblc Mughal invasicat. At 
any rate his military dispositions at this time led Fr. Coutinho, one 
of die Jesuits at his court, to think that they were intended ‘fca driving 
back the army of Akbar*. There was indeed considerable diplomatic 

5 FeiidiU (Briggs), HI, 453-68; 186, £86; Further Sources, No. 205: Sources, 
Noi. 71, 79, 91; The Aracidu Dunasty, I, Ghf. XVI and XX, 416-18. 

6 Cheruchandrodaytm, No. 78 of Sotiran; ECX XII, Si 84; The Amoldu 
Dynasty, I, Gbt. XV, XVQ fli XX; Fur^ Seureei, Not. £06, £07, 21M9. £82, 228(a). 
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stir in the South when the Mughals began to feel their way across 
tl^ Vindhyas, and it is found that in 1604 the envc^s of both Akbar 
and Ibrahim Adil Shah II waited at Chandragiri for audience with 
the Hindu emperor. But things did not pass beyond the diplomatic 
stage since Akbar died in tlie following year.7 

In his dealings with the European traders Venkata II displayed 
great tact and firmness. The unruly conduct of the Portuguese and 
their hostility to the Dutch threatened to create disorder in the state. 
The Vijayanagara sovereign was on tlie friendliest terms with the 
Portuguese. There was mutual exchange of embassies between Chan¬ 
dragiri and Goa. Philip III of Spain and Portugal wrote a letter to the 
Raya from Madrid in January 1607, thanking him for the protection 
given to the Jesuit Mission in the empire. The Hindu emperor fully 
reciprocated this friendship and even snubbed his own vassal, the 
nayaka of Gingee, when the latter permitted the Dutch to build a 
factory at Devaiiapalnam. lie enforced his sovereign rights and got 
the Dutch expelled from their own settlement. Yet, when the occasion 
demanded, he ptit down the unruly behaviour of the Portuguese at 
St. Tliomc. But when in 1610 the Jesuit Mission was withdrawn from 
the empire due lo their alleged subservience to the Hindu sove¬ 
reign, things took a diflerent turn. The Portuguese were no longer in 
favour. In the same year the Dutch were allowed to build a stone 
house and carry on trade at Pulicat with the assurance that their 
rivals would not be permitted to dwell there. 

This created an intriguing situation. The Portuguese took the 
law into their own hands and expelled the Dutch from Pulicat on 
9 June 1612. But their triumph was short-lived. The Dutch returned 
next year with force, turned out their commercial foes and erected 
another fortification (afterwards known as Fort Geldria) with the 
support of Venkata II. His death in 1614 postponed further develop¬ 
ments in the matter.8 

Venkata, H was the greatest sovereign of the Aravidu dynasty, a 
man of ability and character. By his military genius and statesman¬ 
ship, he succeeded in retaking the lands that had been lost in the 
days of his predecessor. He raised the status of the empire in the 
eyes of the foreigners so that several embassies' visited Chandragiri 
in 1604 and presented themselves at his court. He was also in direct 
correspondence with Philip III of Spain. According to one Portu¬ 
guese reporter, he was a lord of great authority, prudence and 
understanding as much as any European*. Almost all tne Penrtuguese 

7 H. Heras, The Arovidu Dynasty, I, 337-40. 

6 IMu Ch. XXI. 
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and Hindu audiorities pay a tribute to his wisdom and valour, his 
generosity and love of learning. He was not behind any ruler of 
Vijayanagara in his liberal donations to Brahmans and temples. 
More dian this, although himself a staunch Vaishnava, yet he wel> 
corned the Jesuit Fathers to his court at Chandragiri in 1598 and 
granted them complete freedom to preach their religion and meet 
churches throughout his dominions. He held 'disputations on Cod, 
philosophy and mathematics with the teachers or philosophers almost 
every day*. The protagonists of Vaishnavism, Saivism and Chris¬ 
tianity vied with one another to convince him of the superiority of 
their respective creeds, and he gave tliem all a patient hearing. 
Himself a great scholar, he was ‘devoted to the protection of the 
learned*. Eminent philosc^hers, like Tatacharya, and poets, like 
Chennamaraju, Matla Ananta and Tarigoppula Mallana, adorned his 
court. With a view to foster learning, he and the nayaka of Madura 
endowed several colleges for the maintenance of professors and 
students, who were supplied with victuals, clothes and everything 
they needed. He also took a keen interest in the art of painting and 
had a number of painters at Chandragiri. He greatly appreciated 
European pictures and engaged two Jesuits to paint some master¬ 
pieces of Christian theology. His copper statue in the Tirupati temple 
is another proof of his artistic taste. Thus in eveiy field of life, he 
left his mark on the pages of history. His reign witnessed the last 
flicker of the Vijayanagara empire before it was extinguished finally 
under his successors.9 

SRI RANGA II 

For this finale, Venkata II himself was partly responsible. By 
shifting the imperial headquarters from Pemigonda to Chandragiri 
and then to Vellore about the middle of his reign, he rendered the 
northern part of the empire more vulnerable to Muslim attacks. 
More ominous than this was the manner in which he settled the 
problem of succession to the throne.He had altogether six wives, 
none of whom gave birth to a male child. One of the queens, who 
belonged to the influential family of the Gobburi chiefs, practised 
a h-aud upon him by borrowing a baby from one of her maids and 
passing it off as her own son. To avoid a scandal, the Raya celebrated 
the occasion with festivities and married him at the age of fourteen 
to a daughter of Jaggaraya, the brother the deceitml queen. Yet 
he never treated him as a son, much less as an heir, althou^ he 

9 Ibid., 340, 445-48, 509, Chs. XXH, XXIH and XXV. 

10 The Story of Barradas (1614) in R. SefwelFs FE, Ch- XVII; ihe Bamarafioamu, 
Sources, No. 79. 
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conferred on him the significant title of Chikka Raya. Venkata's 
elda* brother, Rama, the late viceroy of Srirangapatnam, had left 
two sons, Tirumala and Sri Ranga. Venkata U ignored the first and 
nominated the second as the heir-apparent. Three days before his 
death he bestowed upon Sri Ranga all the insignia of royalty in the 
presence of the nobles of the realm. But immediately after the d^ise 
of the great sovereign, Jaggaraya swore never to do homage to the 
ruler, but, on tlie contrary, to raise in his place his own ‘n^hew'. 
Supported by a few other discontented chiefs, he captured Sri Ranga 
II by surprise, imprisoned him with his family and put the crown 
on the head of his sisters putative son. The fallen monarch was 
deserted by all save by one captain’—^Yacliama Nayaka of tlie Velu- 
goti family. This doughty champion of the legitimist cause cleverly 
managed to rescue from prison Rama, the ‘middle son’ of the 
dethroned emperor, which caused some desertions in tlie camp of 
Jaggaraya. When Yachama made persistent efforts to obtain the 
release of the chii*i captive also, Jaggaraya answered by massacring 
the entire royal family still in prison. This holocaust about the end 
of 1614 precipitated a civil war in which almost all the great feuda¬ 
tories of the empire banded themselvc*s together on the side of the 
traitor; the Wode^ar of Srirangapatnam remained neutral; only 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore hastened to the assistance of 
Yachama and Prince Rama. After more than two years of warfare 
with changing fortunes, Jaggara^'a was killed in action at Topur 
(modem Tohur) on the southern bank of the Kaveri; his allies gra¬ 
dually dispersed; and the lawful prince was raised to the throne as 
Ramadeva Raya early in the year 1617. This war of succession shook 
the empire to its very foundations, and the battle erf Topur proved 
more disastrous than that of Rakshasa-Tangadi in hastening its 
dissolution.^^ 

RAMADEVA RAYA 

At the commencement of his reign, Ramadeva Raya was a boy- 
suzerain of a shadow empii’c. Yatiraja, the younger brother of the 
traitor, kept up the struggle for some time. But after the death of the 
putative son of Vt'iikata II in 1619, he made peace with Ramadeva, 
gave him his daughter in marriage and thus acquired a position of 
power behind the throne. This created further complications. The 
rivalry between him and Yachama once more divided the coiui into 

il firfti. Also Rag^unathahhyudayam (San&krit drama and Telugu historical poem 
of that Aune), SahMyaratmkaro, Batudasoacharifram; Sources, Nos. 91, 86, 90 and 93; 
Herns* Cfotf War of V^ayamgfira in JIHR, V, 164*84; Fuftther Sowces, Nos. 231 
ind SSSi. Topur as Tohur, a village near Trichiaopoly, 
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two factions, tlie nayakas of Madura and Gingee practically assert¬ 
ed their independence. The Portuguese at St. Iliome forcitlv occu- 

{ )ied the local fortress and were devising ways and means o^ expel- 
ing the Dutch from Pulicat. There was also a recrudescence of 
Muslim invasions, and Kiimool was taken permanently by the 
Sultan of Bijapur in 1624. Ramadeva had to struggle all the years of 
his reign to get the empire under his control.i2 He passed awav in 
1630 bMore he had attained the age of twenty-five. Probably having 
no son of his own, he nominated Peda Venkata, a grandson of Kama 
Raja, as his heir. 

VENKATA III 

Peda Venkata or Venkata III appears to have been a man of 
peace. He followed a policy of laissez-faire towards the great lords 
of the realm. The chiefs of Madura, Mysore and Kalahasti, on their 
part, simulated allegiance to him by acknowledging his sovereignty 
in their grants. Both the suzerain and the feudatories managed their 
affairs so tactfully that an open clash between the two was avoided 
during the reign. Venkata's rule is noteworthy for the grant of Kowl 
in 1639 by his powerful minister, Damerla Venkatappa, to the 
English factors, allowing them to build a fort at Madraspatam, which 
in due course developed into Fort St. George. Against the sultans of 
Bijapur and G{)lkonda he was not very successful. These sultans 
secured peace from Shah Jahan in 1636 and once more began to 
press upon the Hindu empire. The Sultan of Bijapur began to extend 
nis dominions southwards into Mvsore and then eastwards into 
Karnataka, while the armies of Golkonda advanced to the Bay of 
Bengal and along the Coromandal coast. Venkata III oould preserve 
his position only by surrendering much wealth to the Adil Shah and 
some territory to the Qutb Shah. To prevent further mischief he 
entrusted the defence of the frontier to his nephew, Sri Ranga, and 
shortly afterwards passed away on 10 October 1642. After some 
delay, Ais nephew was elevated to the throne on 29 October 1642.13 


12 S. K. Aiyangar, Bamaraya of VtfayaMfjfiro in Siardesai Com. Voiume, 203-12. 
. 13 This and the subsequent paragraphs are based upon: (1) H. Krishna Sastri’s 
article oa the Third Vifayanagara Dynasty in ASIAR, 1911-12, 139 ff; (2). Mr. 
R. Satyanatha Aiyer, Srirangfi IH of V^ayamgara in the Proceedingt of the Third 
Oriental Cot^erence; (3) Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Srirangaraydu in Jilt, XVllI, l-4Si 
(# Ttdf. K. A. Nilalcanta Sastii, The Last Days of Vlfayoaogm in Sardesai Com. 
Vobima; 09 Mr. H. Satyanatha Aiyar, History (d the Nayakas of Madurtt; (0) Professor 
}.,N. AttKmfjKseh, V; and (7) ¥ur^ Sowrem, 
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SBl BANGA III AND AFTEB 

Sri Ranga III was the last great ruler of the Vijayanagara empire. 
His entire reign consisted of a series of efforts to vindicate his rights 
against the encroachments of internal and external foes. An influen* 
tial section of the nobility did not like his accession to power. The 
provincial governors treated the sovereign with scant courtesy and 
behaved almost like independent rulers. There was also a general 
apprehension that the whole of the east coast might soon become 
subject to Muslim rule. Damerla Venkatappa actually *did make 
proffer to assist the Moors' in their enterprise; and when Sri Ranga III 
put him in prison, his younger brother, Ayyappa, organized a revolt 
to rescue the traitor. The attitude of the nayakas of Madura and 
Gingec at this critical moment was not above suspicion. The factory 
records of the Dutch and the English as well as the Jesuit letters 
tlu-ow some light on the measures adopted by Sri Ranga III to save 
the empire, such as it was, from imminent dissolution. His first move 
was to enforce discipline among his greater lords so that a united 
stand might be made against foreign enemies. Without losing time 
in futile negotiations, he set his armies in motion against Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura. The latter entered into an agreement with liis 
neighbours of Tanjore and Gingee to arrest the progress of the 
emperor. But shortly afterwards, Vijaya Raghava, the nayaka of 
Tanjore, double-crossed his allies and diMilged theii plans to Sri 
Ranga 111. Tirumala in a desperate mood invited Abdullah Qutb 
Shall of Golkonda to invade the imperial territory. The emperor was 
forced to make a retreat to meet the fresh menace. He succeeded in 
defeating the Qutb Shahi army and securing its withdrawal. Perhaps 
the defeat of 'Kutupa-Sahu' mentioned in the Ramarajivamu refers 
to this event. By September 1645, his position as emperor was some¬ 
what stabilized, which enabled him to renew the grant of Kowl, 
already granted to the English factors in the reign of his predecessor. 

But this favourable turn of events did not last long. In December 
1645, the three rebellious nayakas are said to have ‘inflicted a severe 
defeat on the royal forces*. In a letter from Fort St. George the 
situation in the early months of 1646 is succinctly described thus: 
*This country is at present full of wars and troubles, for the king and 
three of his nagnes (nayaks) are at variance, and the King of Viza- 
pore's army is come into this country on the one side and the King 
of Golkonda upon the other, both against this king. The Meir Jumlah 
(Mir Jumla) is general for the King of Golkonda, who hath already 
taken three of die king's castles, whereof one of them is reported to 
be the strongest hold in this kingdom.* Vellore itself was besieged 
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by (be joint armies of Bijapur and Golkonda, and in 1646 Sri HAn|^ 
ni had to purdhase peace oy paying a huge indemnilty. The nayakaa* 
sobered by the defeats in^cted upon Siem by the Musalnians* 
returned to theur allegiance, and promised to assist their sovereign 
in maintaining the independence of the land. This brilliant prospect, 
however, was frustrated by the selfish policy of Tirumala Navalca* 
In his anxiety to conquer Gingee for himself, he invited the Sultan 
of Bijapur to oppose the move of the Sultan of Golkonda to capture? 
it. But the generals of the two sultans came to an agreement so that 
the coveted fortress was occupied by the Bijapur troops in 1649. 
Tirumala was left without any recompense, and his folly ultimately 
paved the way for the ruin of the Vijayanagara empire and the 
imposition of foreign domination over the South. Once mastcnrs of 
Gingee, the Muslim armies easily overran a large part of South India, 
imposed a heavy fine upon the two nayakas, and deprived Sri 
Kanga III of his small remaining toiritory. Mir Jumla carved out a 
big jagir for himself in the heart of the eastern Karnataka, the remnant 
of the Vijayanagara empire. In the words of the French traveller, 
Thevenot; The King of Bisnagar ... was left without a kingdom 
and constrained to fly into the mountains.* The Sivatatvamtnakara 
refers to the loss of his capital, Vellore, and to his ‘wandering without 
a home*. His appeals to the Mughal emperor for protection did not 
meet with any response. 

Still he did not abandon the idea of reestablishing the empire. 
He secured the sympathy and cooperation of the chiefs of Mysore 
and Ikkeri, gradually built up his resources, and waited patiently for 
a favourable opportunity. This came to him in 1655, when Mir Jumla 
quarrelled with his master and left the South to take up service with 
the Mughal emperor. Without wasting a moment, Sri Ranga HI 
emerged from obscurity and within a short time recovered a con¬ 
siderable part of the Karnataka. In order to spite Mir Jumla, the 
Qutb Shah appears to have given him every encouragement. Sivappa 
Nayaka of Ikkeri captured Vellore and presented it to Sri Ranga and 
received in return several titles and costly presents. 

But this second attempt of the great Aravidu sovereign to 
rehabilitate the empire was blasted for ever by the jealousy and suspi¬ 
cion of Tirumala Nayaka. The latter was alarmed at the revival c£ 
the imperial power and the formation of a new league by the 
emperor to sustain it. He determined to wreck it at any cost, and 
invited the cooperation of the Sultan of Bijapur to serve his nefarious 
purpose. The Sultan of Golkcmda also sent bis forces to make con¬ 
quests on his own account. Theven<rt remaiks that ‘the King of 
Gfdkonda seized those (dominions) of the coast Coromandal, 
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whidi hy conveniently for him, and the King of Bifapiir, having 
taken what lay next to him, pursued his conquest as far as ^e Cape 
of Negapatam". In FaAer Penza's letter of 1659, it is stated tibat 
Xtibe King of) Bisnagar, betrayed a second time by his vassal, suc¬ 
cumbed in the contest, and was obliged to seek refuge, on the con¬ 
fines of his kingdmn, in the forests where he led a miserable life^ He 
was, however, relieved from his wretched state by the timely help 
of Sivappa Navaka of Ikkeri, who presented to him the districts of 
Hassan and Belur. The grants of Sri Ranga III in and from Belur 
relating to the years 16^ to 1663 show that he retired to this place 
after the loss of the Karnataka. It is not precisely known how long 
he lived, since some inscriptions refer to his sovereignty till 1678. 
With him ended the empire of Vi|ayanagara, although the names of 
a few scions of the imperial family find mention in stray records 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth century.i4 

The collapse of die empire was followed bv a scramble for more 
territory and power among its provincial lords. They carried on 
ferocious wars against one another, sometimes in the name of their 
phantom sovereign, and thus invited their own doom. In 1661 the 
ruler of Ikkeri invaded Mysore on behalf of Sri Ranga III, but met 
with utter failure. In 1670 the Mvsore armv inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Madura on the field of Erode and annexed a consider¬ 
able part of its territorv'. Madura, in its turn, deprived the navaka of 
Tanjore of his territories in 1673. But it was a temporary triumph. 
Venkaji (Ekoji), a brother of Sivafi in the service of Bijapur, sponsor¬ 
ed the cause of the old navaka family under the orders of the Adil 
Shah, expelled the agents of Madura, and finally founded the 
Maratha dynasty of Tanjore. In 1677-78 Sivaji conquered the 
southern dominions of Biiapur in the Karanataka and appointed a 
viceroy at Gingee to administer them. After the subversion of the 
Adil Shahi and Qutb Shahi dynasties in the Deccan in 1686-87, 
Aurangzeb*s chief concern was to acquire their remaining dominions 
in southern India. On the Other hand. Raja Rama, the second son of 
Sivaji, established himself at Gingee to oppose this move with the 
help of the Hindu princes of the South. But the mutual feuds of the 
latter fmstrated his designs as they had done in the davs of Sri 
Ranga III. After a prolonged war, Raia Rama was dislodged from 
Gingee, and his only ally, the Raja of Tanjore, was compelled to 
accept Mughal suzerainty. A Mughal viceroy, entitled "Nawab of, 
Arcot’, ruled over Karnataka. In 1736-38 Chanda Sahib, a general 

14 Kodanda Hama, a nephew of Sri Hanga III, is said to have defeated the 
Myaotreaiu at Hassan. It Is not known whether this happened in the time of his uncle 
or Ilia*. The work Rfimamfiyarmt or Narapativ^aytnm was dedicated to him. 
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the Nawab, seized Trichiii(^oly and Madura. Only Ikkeri and 
Mysore saved themselves from extinction by timely concessions to 
their foes. The latter, after passing through various vicissitudes of 
fortune, sometimes almost bordering on annihilation, managed to 
survive as a relic of the once glorious empire of Vijayanagara till its 
merger in the Indian Union. 



Chapter Seventeen 


GINGEE' 


( ITS HISTORY DOWN TO 1600 A.D. ) 


I 

CiNGEE WAS NOT A PLACE OF importance in the period of the Cholas 
of the Vijayala dynasty; an inscription of Aditya I refers to Singa- 
puranadu, which evidently centred round Singavaram. In the epoch 
of the disintegration of the- Chola empire in the thirteenth century, 
consequent on the encroachments of me Pandyas, the Hoysalas and 
the Kakatiyas, and on the increasing- turbulence of the feudatories, 
Gingec became a fortified place and acquired some importance. 

Ananda Kon, the chief of a shepherd tribe, brought under his 
sway the petty rulers of the neighbouring villages, built a small fort 
on the main rock of Gingee, and named it Anandagiri after himself. 
ITe built forts on the hill at Perumukkal near Tindivanam and at 
Padaividu in the present North Arcot district. Ilis successor, Krishna 
Kon, fortified the northern hillock of Gingee and named it Krishna- 
giri after himself. 

After several generations of rulers, the Kon dynastv was dis¬ 
placed by a chief of the Kurumba tribe, named Kobilingam. He 
built a brick fort at Sendamangalam in the South Arcot district and 
dug tanks and channels for irrigation purposes. According to the 
chronicles, Kobilingam fell a prey to the aggressions of the Vifaya- 
nagara captains. But it is not definitely known when and by whom 
the Vij'avanagara conquest of Gingee was achieved. The Karnataka 
Rafakkal Savistara Charitam savs that Kobilingam ruled about FasU 
740 i.e. nearly half a century after the death of Koppeninjinga of the 
epigraphs; and perhaps this Kobilingam belonged to the clan of the 
Kadavarayas to which Koppemnjinga belonged and which contri¬ 
buted largely to the dismemberment of the Ghola empire in the 
thirteenth century and which had for its capital, Kudd, i.e. Cuddalore 

1 This Chapter on *Other States of the Deccan and South Indkf was assi^ed to 
fte late Professor Srinivasachari, but only the section on Gingee was written by him. 
It has bem included as he left it tEmroas]. 
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at the junction ol the Gadilam and the South Fennar livers, and 
later at Sendamangalain. 

After Fasli 800, according to the chronicle, one Narasinga Udaiyar 
became the governor of Gingee, after he had concmCTed me countiy 
of Kobilingam. But even before this time one, Vallala Raya, is said 
to have become the lord of the Gingee country and to have ext^ded 
the temple of Tiruvannamalai. 

The Hoysalas had made steady encroachments in the lower 
Karnataka country from the early decades of the thirteenth century. 
Narasimha II (1220-35) had occupied Conjeevaram. A record of 
A.D. 1229 informs us that he was ruling from Kanchi with the sur¬ 
rounding ocean as his boundary. We have epigraphic testimony to 
his driving out of Kanchi the Trikalinga king (probably die Tdugu 
Chola Tikka), who claimed to have been a Chola Sthapanacharya. 
The next Hoysala ruler, Vira Someswara, claims to have first routed 
in battle Rajendra Chola III and later to have succoured him in 
danger. He also engaged in a victorious expedition against the 
Kadavaraya. On his death there was a division of the Hoysala domi¬ 
nion between his two sons, Vira Narasimha (Narasimha III), who 
ruled over the greater part of the ancestral kingdom from Dara- 
samudra, and his half-brother Ramanatha (Viraramanatha), who got 
for his share the Kolar country and the Tamil lands to the east with 
Kannanur, near Trichinopoly, as his capital. Much of the time of 
Narasimha was spent in fitting with Ramanatha. The letter's son, 
Ballala HI, became the sole ruler of the entire Ho)^ala kingdom, 
including the Tamil districts, about the year 1298. But he soon I(xst 
the southern portion of the Tamil countiy subject to him. About the 
time of his death, Harihara of Vijayanagara, the founder of the first 
(Sangama) dynasty, was established in some measure of power on the 
northern frontier. 

Vallappa Dandanayaka, who figures in the later records of 
Ballala III, was very likely the Senji Raya who was married to the 
Hoysala princess, sister of King Ballala IV. This Vallappa was pro¬ 
bably the same as Vallalaraya of the tradition embodied in the Tamil 
chronicle. Thus the Gingee country was under the rule of the 
Hoysalas in the latter halt of the thirteenth century and also in the 
first half of the fourteenth. From the hands of the Hoysalas it passed 
into the hands of the first rulers of Vijayanagara. Gc^anaraya 
became an independent ruler in the year 1243 and counted 
regnal years from that date. He was the able co-adjutor of Stmdara 
Pandya I, whose progress in Tondamandalam was rend^ed possible 
largely by his assistance and cooperation. His inscriptions are found 
largely in the South Arcot, North Arcot and Oiin^l^t districts and 
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to a lesser extent in die Tanjore and Kumool districts. He assumed 
many high sounding titles. 

A theory of two Koppcrunjingas, father and son bearing the same 
name, has also been put forward; and also different versions are held 
of his relations with the Fandyas and of his odier acts like the 
imprisonment of the Chola ruler, Rajendra III. The Kadavarayas 
became powerful in the South Arcot district and contributed largely 
to the dismemberment of the Chola empire during the ISdi and the 
early part of the 14th centuries. The Kadavarayas claimed kinship 
with the Pallavas. Kopperunjinga who ruled, or revived his rule, 
from 1242 to 1278 should be regarded as a really great personage.^ 
The chief Kadavaraya ruler had several subordinate chiefs under 
him. 

The region of Gingee is associated with Kumara Kampana*s 
famous southern conquests. Kampana (also known as Kamparaya 
and as Kampana Udaiyar) was the governor of the Mulbhagal Rajya 
in the years 1356-66. His military exploits are described by his wife, 
Ganga Devi, in the Sanskrit work, Virakamparaya-Chariiam. Kam¬ 
pana first advanced on Virinchipuram on the Palar river, and attack¬ 
ed the strong fortress of Rajagambhiran in which the Sambuvaraya 
chief had taken refuge. He captured the fortress and slew the enemv 
chief in single combat, according to one source of our information; 
but according to another source, lie is held to have reinstated the 
defeated chief on his throne. Soon afterwards Kampana entered 
Kanchi and set up his authority there. Kampana’s rule was almost 
like that of an independent sovereign. His capital was Marakata- 
nagara, identified with Virinchipuram. He was assisted by several 
able lieutenants of whom the foremost was Gopanaraya, who parti¬ 
cipated in the recovery of Srirangam from the hands of the Musal- 
mans and in its rcconsecration. Another general was Saluva Mangu, 
the ancestor of the great Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the 
second dynasty of Vijavanagara. Rajanatha Dindima’s Saluvabhyu- 
dayam details the expeditions of Saluva Mangu against the Sam¬ 
buvaraya and the Sultan of Madura and notes the several titles that 
he assumed. Saluva Mangu helped in the reconsecration of Sri¬ 
rangam and made a present to it of 60,000 madas of gold, 1,000 
salagramas and eight villages to represent the eight letten of the 

2 Refer to (1) K.A.N. Sastri, The Cc^, 2, part I, 180-84 et seq^ (2) tlie Kodb- 
wruva Problem by Mr. R. Satyanatha Aiyar in the Dr. S. Kri^naswemd Mffmgftr 
Commemoration Vcitme; (3) the Kadacoreyos by Mr. V. Vridhagirisan in the Journal 
of Jndtan History, XVI, 1937, 137-160, (4) Tli« Madras EpiffophisPs Reports, 1022 
aiid 1923; (5) The Kadavarayas by S. Somasundara Desikar in the Journal of Indian 
Hidory (XVn. pttt S). 
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Ashtak^ra. Tlie services of Gopanaraya have been praised by 
Vedantadesika. It is these gener^ who helped Kampana in the 
successful Hindu reaction agdnst Muslim sway in the Tamil countiy. 
The reconsecration of the great shrines of Srirangam and Madura 
was essentially the restoration of Hindu glory and South Indian 
independence. 

The Alampundi grunt of Virupakslia Raya is important for our 
knowledge of the histor)' of Giiigce under the early Vijayanagara 
rulers. It is dated Saka 1305 and records that Vinipaksha I, son of 
Harihara II of the first Vija)'anagara dynasty, granted on the Pushya 
Sankranti day of Saka 1305, cyclic year Aiktakshin^ the village of 
Alampundi in the neiehbouihood of Gingee to certain Brahmans as 
a Sarmmamjam. Tlie mird verse of the grant refers to Bukka Raya I, 
son of Sangama; and Bukka s son, Harihara, is described in the 
following verse. Vinipaksha, who conquered the kings of Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya and the Simhalas, presented the booty of his wars 
to his father.3 

Srirangam was sacked first by Malik Kafur, and the invasion of 
1327-28 ordered by Muhammad bin Tu^uq resulted in its complete 
destruction. According to the Koyilofugu, a Tamil work, which 
describes the benefactions conferred on the temple in the different 
epochs from its foundation down to the 18th century, the Muham¬ 
madans entered Srirangam by the north gate and carried away all 
the treasure. From tin's sack both Pillailc£achary and the famous 

3 The day of Puihya Sankranti of tlie year Raktakshin only corresponds to Saka 
Samvat 1307 and not to 1305. Alampundi had been previously granted by Harihara 
II (according to verse 9) and it had then received the surname of Jannambikabdi. 
Both these grants of Harihara and of Vinipaksha were made at the instance <d a 
princess, who was the sister of Harihara II and whose name must have been 
Jannambika. The village was very ptobably named Jannarobikaramudram. 

The Alampundi plate is the only epigraph which informs us of the name of 
Sangama's wife, Kamakshi, and also that Malladevi was the quetm of Harihara H. 
It is from this (hat we first learn that Harihara II had a sister, called ‘Jannambfica, 
and a son, called Vinipaksha, who is rq^ried to have made extensive conquests in 
the Tamil countiy and whom his father appaientiy placed in charge of toe <!^gee 
country, constituting a portion of the present South Arcot district. The accession of 
Harihm II is datable between 1293 and 1301 Sidca. The grant omits toe week day. 
This and other orthographical as well as calligraphical mistakes, wldch occur in 
inscription, are facts niged against the genuineness of the plate. But we eanm^ assert 
that the entire' plate is not genuine. It is interesting as toe first known ciq^per plate 
inscription in Oantha characters professing to belong to toe VifayanagBra dynasty. 
(See R. Sewell, LUt of the AsOUjuartan Bematns in the Pre^dency of Uadrat, X 
(181^), 207; J. H. Gaistto, Manual of the South Arcot DtOrkt (1878), Bp^fvphia 
Indicat in, 2^29, whereto the inscription is edited by V. Venlmy)^; and V. Ranga- 
dtourya, inscriptions of the Madras Preddency, I, 169 (1919). 
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Vedantadesika escaped^ the former going south and (he latter to the 
Myspre country. After prolonged sufferings, the survivors carried the 
image of the god, rescued by a chain of miraculous circumstances» 
to Tirupati, from which it was taken over to Gingee by Gcpanaraya 
and ultimately installed at Srirangam and reconsecrated under 
Kampana’s auspices. Gopanaraya was divinely inspired to do this 
task. According to Anantaraya s Prapannamrtam (a work dealing with 
the history of Srivaishnavism in South India and the lives of ifcs 
Acharyas) Gopanaraya proceeded from Tirupati to Gingee where 
he kept the images of tne gods for a time—there were two of them— 
in the neighbouring rock-cut shrine of Singavaram. He then advanc¬ 
ed south, destroyed the Muhammadan forces at Samayavaram and 
consecrated the images once more in the Srirangam temple. There¬ 
upon Vedantadesika, who had returned joyfully to Srirangam, com¬ 
posed a verse in praise of Gopanaraya and his great achievement 
and had it inscribed on the walls of the temple. The date of the 
reconsecration is Saka Samvat 1293 (a.d. 1371-72). 

The political and cultural significance of the achievements of 
Kampana, Saluva Mangu and Gopanaraya was, in fact, the destruction 
of the last vestiges of Muslim sway. It enabled Harihara II to assume 
imperial titles in full style. 

According to tradition, these early Vijayanagara governors of 
Gingee were hostile to the Kurumbars, who were dominant in the 
region, and helped the Vellalars and the Vanniyars against them. 
Gradually the Vijayanagara dominion in the Tamil country was 
divided into three definite jurisdictions, each under a Nayak who 
wielded absolute power in his territories. Gingee, Tanjore and 
Madura were the respective capitals of these three Nayaks.4 The 
jurisdiction of the Gingee Nayak extended along the sea-coast from 
the Palar river in the north to the Coleroon in the south. Information 
about the Gingee Nayaks is, however, very scanty, relative to 
that available for the other two Nayak lines. Two inscriptions at 
Tirupparankunram in the Madura district give a list of the Nayak 
rulers of Gingee, and mention that they originally emigrated to 
Vijayanagara from Maninagapura in northern India and subsequent¬ 
ly settled at Gingee under one Vaiyappa Nayak. We find in an 
inscription of Surappa Nayak, (me of the dynasty, the ascription of 
the title of lord of Maninagapura to the Nayak. We have no other 
evidence about the Gingee Nayaks having originally migrated from 
Hindustan. 

4 The word Nayak is derived from the Sanskrit term, NayakOt meaning a leader, 
dliiel or general and frequently indicating an army captain. The use of the tenns as 
a provincial governor is peculiar to the Vijayanagara empire. 
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According to the Karnataka Rafakkal Savisfara Charitmn, a 
Vijayanagara army defeated the Kunimba chief of the Giogee 
country, Kobilingan by name, and took possession of the fort. This 
event is datable about the time of Kampana and Gopanaraya. Gopa- 
naraya*s jurisdiction as the governor extended as far south as 
Chidambaram, for we find in the Vaishnava Guruparampara mention 
made of Sri Vedantadesika’s persuading him to restore the image 
of the Vaishnava Deity, Govindaraja of Chidambaram, which had 
been thrown out (1370). 


n 

A regular viceroyalty or governorship of the Gingce country seems ' 
to have begun from 1464 when Venkatapati Nayak became die ruler 
of the country. Tliere is a copper plate grant of Bala Venkatapati 
Nayak, who was either a son or a descendant of Vala Krishnappa 
Nayak of Gingee (dated Saka 1386/a.d. 1464—cyclic year Vratihho^. 
This Nayak persecuted the Jains, who were numerous in the region 
of Tindivanam, and the memory of his persecution still survives in 
the neighbourhood of Gingee. lie is also called in local tradition by 
the name of Dubala Krishnappa Nayak. The line of Nayak rulers of 
Gingee mentioned in the chronicles runs as follows: 

1. Vaiyappa Nayak, 1490. 

2. Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, 1490-1520. 

3. Achyuta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, 1520-40. 

4. Muthialu Nayak, 1540-50; 

5. Venkatappa Nayak, 1570-1600. 

6. Varadappa Nayak, 1600-20. 

7. Appa Nayak (up to the Muslim conquest). 

S. M. Edwardes, writing in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. FV) gives 
the substance of a Modi manuscript entitled in English, An account 
of the Chengtj Rajas, as follows. A certain Vija>'aranga Nayak came 
with a permit from Anegondi to Chandi (Gingee) and secured it as a 
jagir. He cleared the forest, amassed riches, and effected the settle¬ 
ment of Chandi. In Fasli 852 (a.d. 1445) a Dhangar, named Ananda- 
kona, who was searching in the Gingee hillocks mr some stray flocks 
belonging to his tribe, met a Mahapurusha, and was informed by him 
diat by nis exertions Chandi was soon destined to become a great 
place, and that he should straightaway seek the aid di Vijayaranga 
Nayak. True to this prophecy, a kingdom was established at Gingee 
wi& the help of Anandakona, whose son, Tristapitla, became die, 
minister the Chandi kingdom. 

Thus the dynasties of Vijaymranga Kayak and Anandakona 
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enjoyed undisputed possessicm of Gingee for 224 years, i.e. up to Fasli 
1077. The names of Vijayaranga’s successors are given in the 
manuscript as follows: 

Fasli 883 (a.d. 1476) Muthiyal Naik. 

„ 918 ( „ 1511) Krishnappa Naik. 

„ 943 ( „ 1536) Chenam Naik. 

„ 962 ( „ 1555) Vijayappa Naik. 

„ 987 ( „ 1580) Gangama Naik. 

„ 1012 ( „ 1605) Venkat Krishna Naik. 

„ 1032 ( „ 1625) Venkat Ram Naik. 

„ 1052 ( „ 1645) Trimbakmal Krishnappa Naik. 

„ 1062 ( „ 1655) Varadappa Naik.5 

Mr. Edwardcs says: ‘Hic story of the foundation of Jinji and of 
the Naik dynasty and the Dhangar ministers seems to me to deserve 
a closer and more detailed inctuiry.* All that we learn from the 
Karnataka Rafakkal Savistara CharUam is that Gopalakrishna Fillai, 
and his son, Nandagopala Filial, who were probably of the Yadava 
(shepherd) caste, were ministers to the Nayaks from the time of Tubaki 
Krisnnappa Nayak to Varadappa Nayak. 

This view is opposed to the tradition embodied in the legend that 
the great Krishnadeva Raya sent sarclars into the Karnataka country 
to strengthen his autliority. The Raya himself marched into the 
Carnatic, along with his chief Nayj^s, Vaiyappa Nayak, Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak and others. After stabilizing his masters authority 
in the south, Vaiyappa departed. lie appointed Tubaki Krishnappa 
Nayak, his second in command, to rule over the land; Krishnappa 
thus initiated the Nayak line of rulers at Gingee. He exercised sway 
gloriously over all the coast, from Nellore down to the Coleroon, up to 
1521 (Saxa 1443). We are not able to ascertain the exact extent of his 
dominions for lack of reliable evidence. The date of the descent of 
Krishnadeva Raya into die Carnatic could have been only some time 
after 1509; and if we take it that Vaiyappa had appointed Tubaki 
Krishnappa- as the Nayak of Gingee, the latter could have been the 
niler of the place only from after the epoch of the Raya's conquests, 
i.c. after about 1520-21. 

Tubaki Krishnappa and Vaiyappa are credited with having built 

5 Pages 1-2 of the Indian Anti^uartf, LV (1926), from a manuscript beating the 
words. 'Mackenzie Cbllectimi, Dec. 3, 1883: No. The existing catalogue does 
not include this particular manuscript uhidi has hitherto escape scrutiny and 
elucidation. It assodates the Kone dynasty of Gingee with the Nayak gjovemors and 
makes them contemporaneous, whereas it is fairly well establish^ ^t die Kerne 
lulars preceded the Nayak nikn. 
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tempies at Srimushnam and at Tirukkoilur (both in the South Arcot 
district). Among die monuments of Gingee, the big canaries, die 
Kalyanamahal and the thick walls enclosing the three nilb are ascribed 
to Krishnappa, whose long and peaceful administration encouraged 
the expansion the town and the growth of its pettahs and suburbs. 
It was this Krishnappa who give the big rock citadel (hitherto known 
as Ananda^) the name of Rajagiri, and encircled the foot of Raja^ri 
with a dii(^ battlemented wall. The activities of this Krishnappa are, 
to some extent, confused with those of a later governor also called 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, who lived about the middle of the 17tli 
century. 

According to the accounts of the Meckenzie manuscript, Krishnappa 
was suc*ceeded by Achyuta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak. An inscription 
in the Venkataramanaswami temple refers to a gift made by Achyuta 
Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, the governor of Gingec (No. 244 of 1904). 
Wc find a reference to Achyuta Ramachandra Nayak, who was ruling 
Gingee in Saka 1464 (a.d. 1540>41), as one of the mahamandalesvaras 
and generals of Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagara. The next Nayak was 
Muthiyal Nayak, who built the Venkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of Rajagiri. He was followed by Venkatappa Nayak. A Tamil 
inscription (No. 240 of 1904), found on the south wall of the Venkata¬ 
ramanaswami temple at Gingee, dated Saka 1472 (Sadarana), describes 
a gift made by Surappa Nayak for die merit of Sadasiva Deva and 
another gift by Adapattu Vallappa Nayak for a festival. Another 
inscription, dated S^a 1471, expired Saumya, of Sadasiva Raya 
mentions the gift of a village for the merit of the Raya made by 
Adappan Surappa Krishnama Nayakar Ayyan. Ratnaldiita Srinivasa 
Dikmita, a poet who lived at the court of Surappa Nayak, dedicated 
to him a drama, by name of Bhavanapunishottama, in which Surappa 
is held to be the son of Potabhupala and praised as being the mm 
cstablisher of the throne of Karnataka. Peniaps the Raya whom he 
helped was either Tirumala or Ranga I. It is difficult to fix Surappa 
among the rulers of Gingee at that period, and particularly to indicate 
his relation of Krishnappa II, who was the Nayak of Gingee under 
Venkatapati Raya 11585-1614). 

According to me Mackenzie manuscript, Venkatappa Nayak is 
said to have ruled over Gingee from 1570-1^, a period that coincides 
with the rule of Krishnappa Nayak II, concerning whom the Jesuit 
records say that he was the contemporary of Venkata I and of Ra^u- 
natha Nayak of Tanjore. One writer had identified the Krishnappa 
Nayak of Jesuit records with Varadappa Nayak, son of Venkatappa 
Nayak; but this identification is not sustainable. Varadappa Nayak 
ana Appa Nayak ruled during die last decades of die independent 
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Nayak rule of Gingee. Jesuit and other contemporaxy records do not 
mention anvbody of the name Varadappa Nayak, nor do the 
indigenous uterary sources refer to the same name. 

Anquetil du Perron (1732-1805) says that Krishna^a Nayak was 
the contemporaxy of Venkatapati Raya. According to Father Pimenta 
and Perron, Krishnappa s succession after his famer was delayed by 
his imprisonment at the hands of an uncle of his. In 1586 Krisnnappa 
rebell^ against his overlord, Venkatapati Raya, and was defeated and 
imprisoned. Raghunatlia Nayak of Tanjore interceded with the Raya 
for Krishnappa and secured his release; and in return die grateful 
Nayak of Gingcc gave his daughter in marriage to Raghunatna. The 
Raghunathabhyudatjam of Ramabhadramba and the SmUtjaratnakara 
of Yegnanarayana Dikshita both definitely refer to the release of 
Krishnappa from the Raya’s prison being effected through the help of 
Raghunatha. 

Krishnappa’s rebellion against his overlord was suppressed by one 
Venkata, on elder brother of Ankabhupala of Kalahasti. This Venkata 
seems to have ruled for a fairly long time at Gingee during the impri¬ 
sonment of Krishnappa and is perhaps identical with the Venkatapati 
of the traditional list. This Venl^ta was the eldest of the three Velugoti 
chiefs of Kalaiiasti, viz., Damarla Venkatappa, Damarla Ayyappa and 
Damarla Anka, the author of the Ushaparimyam. This Venkata enjoyed 
power up to a good ripe age, because he was a powerful noble not only 
during the reign of Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614) and the civil war 
of 1614-16, but also during the rule of Ramadeva Raya (1616-30), and 
he continued to be powerful even under his successor, Venkatapati 
(1630-42). It was from Venkatappa and Ayyappa that the English 
obtained first the grant of Madraspatnam in 1639. 

Father Pimenta, a Portuguese Jesuit who visited Gingee in 1597 
to show his gratitude to Krishnappa for his hospitality to several Jesuit 
missionaries, who had visited his dominions, has given an account of 
Gingee and its remarkable ruler. He writes: ‘We went to Gingee— 
the greatest city we have seen in India, and bigger than any in Pmtugal 
except Lisbon. In the midst thereof is a castle like a city, high-wdUed 
with great hewn stones and encompassed with a ditch full of water. In 
the middle of it is a rock framed into bulwarks and turrets and made 
impregnable.’ Father Pimenta entered tke city through the Arcot or 
Vellore gate and was lodged by tibe Nayak in the great square tower, 
which was the- most conspicuous building in the fort. The private 
dwellings in the city were not elaborate, except some belonging to 
rich and infiuential persons. The palaces ^ the Nayak were the most 
prmninent, having been built In a pecidiar style with towers and 
verandahs. 
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Hmeuta adds that he saw much ordnance, powder and shot within 
the fortress. The Nayak was always guarded by a thousand armed 
men and 300 elephants were paraded before him. 

One of the Jesuit letters of 1606 states that the Nayak of Gingee 
was at that time the most powerful of the three Nayaks; and among 
his feudatories were three prominent chiefs, viz. (1) the prince Ctt 
Tiruvati (on the Gadilam river), (2) the Salavacha or Solaga of the 
Coleroon mouth, and (3) the Na}'ak of Vellore. The Solaga occupied 
Tivakottai at the mouth of the Coleroon, and was one of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Nayak. The description given of the Solaga by 
Pimenta agrees with that given of him in the Raghumihabhyuaayam 
and in the Sahiltjaralnakara. The former work says that this chief was 
so powerful that he defied even the great captains of the Raya, like 
Vittala Raja. Lingama Nayak of Vellore, the son of the famous 
Chinnabomma Nayaka, rebelled against Venkatapati Raya and 
laboured to secure independence not only from his immediate over- 
lord, the Nayak of Gingee, but also from the Raya himself. 

Krishnappa did not enjoy the confidence of Venkatapati Raya, nor 
would he pay him his tiiliute regularly. A few years after his first 
rebeUion, Kri^nappa again became disloyal. When the Raya threaten¬ 
ed an immediate invasion of his capital, the Nayak pretended madness 
{circa 1600). One of the Raya's lieutenants, Velugoti Yachama, was 
sent with a large army to captuie Gingee. Towards the end of 1607 
the Nayak was defeated and fell a prisoner in the invader's hands. 
The Raya, who had meanwhile concjiiered Vellore and established his 
court tliere, set out for Gingee; and the imprisoned Nayak had to 
prostrate himself at the Ras «i's feet, together with his family, and to 
pay him 600,000 crusados. Only at the intercession of the Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Madura did the Rava allow him to return to his capital. 

Krishnappa had relations with the Portuguese and the Dutc^. He 
granted permission to the Dutch tradei-s to build a fort at Devanam- 
patnam (Tegnapatam) by an oUa (or farrmn) dated 30 November 
1608. The Portuguese, who were then Uie bitter rivals of the Dutch 
and exercised much influence at the court of Venkata, tried by means 
erf pressure from the Raya on the Nayak of Gingee, to prevent the 
construction of the Dutch fort at Devanampatuam and to secure their 
total expulsion from the Gingee territory. The Dutch somehow con¬ 
trived to cling to Devanampatnam and the neighbouring town (rf 
Tinilpapuliyur, because the Nayak hoped to get great profits from 
them; and the Aya of Gingee, evidently a Brahman officer who was 
the all-powerful deputy of Krishnappa, protected them, helped them 
to continue on the coast against the wishes of the Raya and won over 
the Nayak erf Gingee to his side. 
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Krishnappa was a great devotee of God Vishnu, perhaps under the 
influence of Tatachaiya, the famous Rajaguru of Venkatapati Raya, 
and rebuilt the Vaishnava shrine at Chidambaram. In the great civil 
war for succession to the Karnataka throne, Krishnappa was naturally 
involved, as he joined the side of the rebels. He had to flee from the 
battle-field at Topur (1617). He was again induced to suppcat die 
rebels, was opposed by the loyal Tanjore Nayak and defeated on the 
banks of the Vellar. The campaign against the rebels after the death 
of Jagga Raya was mainly fought in the region soudi of the Gingee 
country. Krishnappa was ultimately reconciled to the loyalists and 
presented his homage to the new Raya. 

The successors of Krishnappa Nayak were insignificant rulers. 
Varadappa and Appa were both imbecile and weak. There are 
inscriptions of Saka 1593 (a.d. 1670-71) in which reference is made to 
Varadappa Nayak, but as the Muhammadans had occupied Gingee 
some years before, probably the Nayak enjoyed mcrelv a titular 
dignity. Appa Nayak, the last of the line, has been described in the 
chronicles as weak and e.xtrerfiely vicious and as being responsible for 
the easy conquest of Gingee by the Muliammadans. But he is glorified 
in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, Chenji Rajakkal Kaifaiyat, which 
describes at some length the heroism he displayed. lie led Iiis troops 
in person, and when he found himself deserted by them, he rode on 
alone and unsupported into the ranks of the eneim’, dealing destruction 
oroimd him until he was oveipowerecl and slain. The liberality of this 
Nayak and of his wife is also lauded in the Kaifaiyat. 

We have already seen that Nayak rule in the Gingee country 
helped the strengthening and further fortification of the capital and 
the construction of forts in many strategical places. The temples and 
inantapams still surviving in the ruined capital were largely the 
handiwork of the Nayaks. The Venkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of the Rajagiri hill was built, according to tradition, by Muthialu 
Nayak. Krishnappa NayAk I is said to have built the Kalyanamahal. 
He added many pettahs and suburbs to the city of Gingee, and his 
successor, Achyuta Ramabhadra Nayak, built the temples of Tiruvan- 
namalai and Tindivanam. The Tiruvikrama Perumal temple of Tiruk- 
koilur received to a large degree the impress of the Nayaks. The por¬ 
trait sculptures of some of the Nayaks wore carvod on the pillars of the 
Kalyanamantapam in front of the shrine of the goddess in this temple. 
The Vaishnava shrine of Srimushnam contains a fine and spacious 
sbc-pillared mantapam which bears on its pillars the sculptures of 
several rtf the Nayak rulers of the period, among them being those (rf 
Achyutappa Nayak of Tanjore and his three brothers. Venkatammal- 
pettei was nam^ after a lady, who was a sister of one of the Nayaks, 
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probably Venkatapati Nayak. It is me of the Panchamahals oi the 
South Arcot district and is near Cuddalore. The town of Krishnapafnam, 
situated to the west of the modem port oi Porto Novo and identified 
widi the village of ^aram» was constmcted by die famous Krishnappa 
Nayak II in 1599. ']l%e Nayak allowed the Jesuits to build a church 
in me town. He was a great patron of Vaishnavism and in that respect 
followed faithfully the policy of his master, Venkatapati Rayai The 
Nayaks of Gingee paid allegiance to their overlords, even after the 
disaster of Talikota, and continued to do so, nominally at least, till 
1614. The great civil war of 1614-17 threw the Nayaks of Gingee and 
Madura into open opposition to Nayak of Tanjore and the loyalists. 
The ill-planned and traitorous policy erf Tirumal Nayak of Madura 
brou^t about the Muhammadan invasion of Gingee, which also 
greatly affected the fortunes of Tanjore and Madura. 

Tubaki Krishnappa was noted for the constmetion of a dam across 
the Varahanadi, a few miles distant from Gingee, which enabled the 
filling up of the irrigation tank of Sirukadambur. He settled all the 
castes ox the ‘left hand* in the village of Jayakondan and in the adjoin¬ 
ing market-place at the foot of the Rajagiri and Krishnagiri hills. 
Further to the north of Rajagiri, other suburban villages were built 
by him for the settlement of the n^t hand* castes. Nauanchakravarti 
Satrayagam Seshadri Aiyangar was the Rajagum of Krishnappa 
Nayak, who gave to him the Srotriem of Singavaram, a rock-cut shrine 
close to Gingee. 

Achyuta Ramabhadra Nayak built the enclosing walls as well as 
the majestic gopuram of Tiruvannamalai temple (Saka 1443); and 
twenty years later he built the Vishnu temple at Tindivanam and also 
the temples and gopurams at Nedungunram and Settupattu in the 
North Arcot district. He is likewise credited with the constructicHi of 
several other temples and agraharas. Muthialu Nayak (circa 1540-50) 
constructed the Venkatamanaswami temple at Gingee and a temple 
to Chakrapemmal on the bank of the Varahanadi. His successor, 
Venkatappa Nayak {circa 1570-1600), was equally a great builder. It 
is said mat the great gopuram of Tiruvannamalai begun by a previems 
Nayak was completed only in Saka 1494. This Nayak built a f(nt and 
a Shiva shrine at Tindivanam and permitted a Jain temple to be built 
at Sittamur, while his consort, Mangammal, dug two tanks, one near 
Gingee and another at Vriddhachalam, both known as Ammakulam. 
It was* also about this time that the great wall and gopuram eff the 
Vriddhachalam temple were finished. The architectural achievements 
of the Gingee Nayaks have, therefore, been considecable, Riough not 
as glorious as those of the two other Nayak lines of Tanjore and 
Madura. 
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SIND AND MULTAN 


SIND UNDER THE CARMATHIANS; THE GHAZNAVID 
AND GHURIAN INVASIONS 

The PERIOD OF this chapter comprises the last six years of the rei^ 
of Mu'izzuddin, the Ghurid sultan, and extends to the fateful first 
battle of Fanipat, in which Babur crushed the power of the Lodi 
dynasty. Sind, during this whole period, except for the first eight 
years of Arghunid rule, was governed by her native princes, Sumirahs 
and Samm^is, who were more or less tributary to the sultanat of 
Delhi, but who asserted their independent authority, whenever the 
power at the centre was weak. It is a dark and obscure period, and 
vve are consciously treading on uncertain ground, when we narrate 
the events belonging to it. We may, however, state at the very 
beginning that Sind and Multan were closely connected during these 
three centuries and a quarter, although for paucity of historical mate¬ 
rial we can only here and there trace the relationship between them. 

Sind, after its conquest by Muliammad bin Qasim in 712, was 
ruled by a succession of Uma^vad and Abbasid governors till 
258/872, when its government was handed over by the Caliph 
Mu'tamid (870-892) to Yaqub, the Saffarid, and remained under me 
rule of this dynasty til! its downfall in 902. There seems to have 
been no centralised government of Sind for a very long time. In 1028 
Mahmud of Ghazni, according to Masumi, despatched his general, 
Abdur Razzaq, to annei Sind to the Sultan s dominions and to expel 
the Arabs from it. There is, however, no authority for Masumfs 
sv'eeping assertion, as none of the generals or ministers of Mahmud 
bore this name (Abdur Razzaq); nor is there any direct evidence that 
Sind was effectually conquered by Mahmud or any of his successors. 
It is, however, a fact that Mahmud, while returning from the plun¬ 
der of Somna^ (1025), crossed the perilous Rann erf Cutch and 
passed throu^ Sind by way of Mansurah, which in those days was 
the capital of an Ismaili (Carmathian) prince, Khafif,! who filed 

1 The only source which gives this name is a qastdtA by the oontemporaxy poet; 
Famihhi, who odebrated in it the victory of Somnath. See. Ih*. Nazim, Mahmud, liSO. 
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before him, crossed the river Indus and hid himself in a ^bicket ol 
date-palms, to which he was hotly pursued, while his camp was* 
beleaguered and many of his people were slain.^ As Mahmud was 
slowly winding his way to Multan his army was greatly harassed by 
the Jats inhabiting the banks of the Iiidus.^ Now if Sind had been a 
province of Ghazni, the ofiBccrs of Sind would have done everytiWng 
possible to facilitate his march through that country. 

From the incident mentioned above, the fact emerges that Shid 
and Multan at this time were ruled by the Ismailis (Carmathians)j 
and that even though Mansurah and Multan were independent of 
each other, they formed a close confederacy cemented by Ismaili 
doctrines.4 Multan had remained the Arab capital and the outpost of 
Islam in India till about 900 when its ruler became independent of 
Baghdad. About this time it was seized by Abdullah, the Qarmati 
(Carmathian), and became a stronghold of Carmathian heretics. One 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, Carmathian rulers was one Jalam 
bin Shaiban, who destroyed the famous temple which had been 
spared by Muhammad bin Qasim, and who converted his mansion 
into a mosque, closing the old mosque on account of the hatred he 
bore against everything that had been done under the Umayyad 
caliphs.S After a century or so, in 1.003 we come across another 
Carmathian ruler, Abul Fath Daud bin Nasr of Multan, who had 
incurred the ire of Sultan Mahmud by reason of his alliance with 
Anandpal. The Sultan invaded the Multan territory, besieged the 
ruler for seven months in his capital and compelled him to pay a 
heavy indemnity after abjuring his heresy. In 1011 Mahmud again 
invaded the territory of Multan, as Daud had relapsed into heresy, 
took the capital and, after slaughtering and mutilating a great numb<^ 
of his heretical subjects, sent Daud to end his days as a prisoner in the 
fortress of Ghurak.6 Even then the Carmathian power does not seem 
to have been destroyed as we find Mu'izzuddin Ghuri wresting Multan 
once again (1175) and appointing Ali Karmakh as its govemor.7 

2 Ibnul Asir also makes reference to this incident, adding that'wbm the Sttitan 
inarched, the ruler, who had become an apostate, fled from the capital (Vol. DC, 243). 

3 Gardizi, Zainid Akhbar, 87. 

4 As is made dear by the epistle of Babauddhi al-Muqtana, addressed in the year 
423 A.H. (1032 A.D.) to the ’Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to 
Shaikh Ibn-i Sumir Raja Bal in particular', (vide, Elliot, I, 491). In &is letter he 
exhorts Ibn-i Sumir, presumably the so-called second Sumirdi ruler, Bhun^, son of 
Sumrah or Sumir, to bring back Daud, the younger, p^haps a son of Abnl Path Daud 
bin Nan*, to the fdd of his form« faith. 

5 Albairuni, India, 116. 

6 Gardizi, Zaimd Akhbar, 65, 66, 70. 

7 Tahaqatd NaHii, 116; Teb^at-4 Aidtarh 116, 
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We may safely assume that the advent of the Cannathians in 
Manstirah also took place by about the beginning of the 10th century. 
Khafif, of whom mention has already been made, was presumably one 
of the Sumirah rulers, who, though originally Rajputs, had early 
embraced Islam.^ If ibis is correct, the statement of Mir Masumi tbat 
the Sumirahs attained to power during the reign of the Ghaznavid 
Sultan, Abdur Rashid, or the reign of Farrukhzad (as stated by Sir 
Wolselcy Haig) must be discounted. In the year 10^, according to 
Mir Masum, me Sumirahs mustered strong in the neighboudiood of 
Jharri^ and appointed a man, named Sumirah or Sumir, as their 
prince.W Since mere were two rulers among the known Sumirahs, who 
bore the name of Khaiif, it must be cemduded that the contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud, who lived more than 30 years before this event 
took place, must be one of the many Sumirah rulers, who had 
governed Sind for many years before this Sumir; or that if this Sumir 
was actually their first prince, then his accession should be antedated 
by about 200 years,it when the Abbasid caliphs, loosing their hold 
*upon their far-flung provinces, handed them over to a plucky adven¬ 
turer, like Yaqub bin Lais, in fief. Be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt as to the early rise of the Sumirahs, though in the absence of 
written records, even their names are not correctly known, not to 
speak of their reigns and deeds. 12 

8 Ibn-i Battuta, Heb/a, III, 101-2. 

9 The ruins of this town are to he found near Muhabbat Dero in district 
Hyderabad. 

10 Tarikh-i MastmU (my edition), 60. 

11 According to the author of the Beglar Namah (fol. 7A of Mr. Siddiqui’s Ms.}, 
the Sumirahs ruled for 505 years, and as their downfall is placed by the Tuhfatul 
Kiiam in 752/1351, we can, by going back, date their rise to about 247/861 i.e. 
nearly 200 years earlier than the date given by Mir Masumi. Historians are at variance 
as to the years of their rule. According to Abul Fazl (Ain-i AJAati, 559) it 
lasted for 500 years, which is nearly the same as the period given by the author of 
the Beglar Namah, while the Tarikh4 TahiH makes it last for 143 years, whidi is 
definitely wrong. In Oris regard the Tuhfatul Kiram makes the significant statement 
that, before they came into lime-li^t, the Sumirahs had ruled over some portions of 
Sind for over 200 years, but as they were tributary to the Muslim rulers, their 
account has not come down to us (HI, 27). 

12 Abul Farl (Ain-i Ahhori 559) gives their number as 36 Which may be regarded 
as correct, if we are to believe that they reigned for 5(^ years. Masumi gives only 
9 names without dates; the Tuhfatul Kiromt 19; and the Dmdat-i JUatolydh, 21 wi& 
dates which are hopelessly incorrect. (See my edition of the TarU^-4 Mmund, 289-91). 
Only a few dates in their long rule of 505 years can be fixed with certaiirty. We find 
the ledottbtable Mahmud routing the Sumi^ diief of Mansurah, viz» Khafif, in 
419/l(CKS5-28. In 621/1234 when Jalaluddfn Mankbarni of Khwarazm readied Daibal, 
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But if Bie date of the beginning of the Suniirah rule cannot be 
traced back, the date of their downfall can be fixed with some 
accuracy. The statement of the Tuhfatul Kimm that this happened 
in 752/1351 should be accrated as correct, although their actual 
decline can be dated from 734/1333-34, or even earlier, when Ae 
Summahs virtually assumed the power of government under their 
chief. Jam Unar.i3 This date is incidentally corroborated by Ibn-i 
Battuta, who while sojourning at Siwistan (modem Sehwan) in 734/ 
1333-34 records a rebellion, narrating how two chiefs, Wunar»i 
Samiri and Qaisar-i Rnmi conspired to kill a Hindu offic'er, Ratan, 
who was entrusted by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughliiq with the 
government of Siwistan and its dependencies and given the title of 
‘Chief of Sind’ along with the insignia of that office; and how VVunar, 
who was dubbed as ‘King Fimz’ by his partisans, fearing the wrath 
of the Sultan, deserted Qaisar on the pretext of joining his tribesmen; 
and how Qaisar was punished by Imadul Mulk Sartez, who at that 
time was the higliest officer of Sind on behalf of the Sultan and 
resided at Multan, the capital of Sind.14 

Now it seems that this Wiinar-i Samiri is the same as Unar, the 
Sammah chief, who according to Mir Masumi,tS was appointed ruler 
by the Sumirah nobles after the slaying of the last Sumirah Prince, 
Annil. Ibn-i Battuta’s mistake in calling him Samiri is perhaps due 
to the fact that at the time of the oc‘currence of the incident he 
mentions, Unar was the elected chieftain of the Sumirahs. Also an 
Arab would be more inclined to write Samiri^ a name that occtirs in 
the Quran, in preference to Saramah.tfl 

its ruler, Chanesar, fled from the capital in boats (Tarikli-i Jaluingfmha of JutoaM 
II, 148). He is the same ruler, whom the author of the Tabaqat-i Natiri cidls ’Malik 
Sinanuddin Chanesha, Wio/i-i Dewcl wa Siruf, who submitted to Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi in 625/1228 and went with him to the etiurt of Iltutmish at Delhi. These 
dates, however, prove the falsity of the years of reigns as given by the TuhfOul 
Ktram and the Daulat-i Alawfyah. 

13 According to the Be^ir Nonvih, the Summahs ruled for 193 years, and if 
927/1521 is to lie taken as the year of their downfall at the hands of Shah Beg 
Arghun, we get 734/1333-34 as the beginning of their rule. 

14 RMa, III, 105-8. 

15 Tarikh’i Masunrd, 61-62. 

16 According to the History of the SotUh by Ranchodji Amarji (tr. Burgess, 1882, 
240), Anira’o Sammah—^Wunar seems to lie a corruption of this name-^became the 
ruler of Sind {i.e. Lower Sind adfacent to Cutch) In 682/1283-84, which Is nearly 
50 years before the above-menUoned event. Probably this Anira'o or Wiinar was a 
much earlier ruler of the same name, who acquired power under the Sumiridts. It is 
also probable diat Mir Masumi’s connection of Jam Unar with this event is wrong, in 
which case Ibn>i Battuta's Wunar-i Samiri may he identified wiUi Unar Suniirah, one 
of the last Sumirah princes, who is known for his love romances with Maru'f and 
Ganga. 
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Hie live centuries of tlie Sumirahs are the most obscure rieriod 
in the annals cf Sind. They have left no nuHiuinents and even the 
towns founded by them lie in debris. Nor do we know widi certainty 
who they were oy descent. Elphinstone, with whom Elliot concurs, 
thinks that they were Rajputs, who had early occupied Ixiwar Sind. 
But while we Bnd the Sammahs and oth^ indigenous tribes, roen^ 
ti(Mied in the Chach Nama, coming to pay homage to Muhammad 
bin Qasim, the name of the Sumir^s is not mentioned an)'where.t7 
We find a casual reference to their origin in Ibn*i Battuta, who while 
describing Janani, a large and flourishing town on the banks the 
Indus, says its people arc called Sumirah, who inhabited it a long 
time ago, their ancestors having established themselves there at the 
time of the ccmqiiest of Sind in the dajs of llajaj bin Yusuf. "They 
do not dine with anyone, nor is anyone allowed to look at them at 
their time of eating and they do not intermarry with other people.TS 
Tills means that according to Ibn-i Battuta the Sumirahs were of 
Arab origin. The author of the Daulat4 Alawitjah asserts on the 
authority of their ancestral genealogies—^which in my opinion are 
quite spurious—that they were Abidi (Shias), whicn incidentally 
would account for their adoption of the Carmathian creed. 

The Sumirah territory seems to have extended from Lower Sind 
to Alor and comprised the entire eastern delta of the Indus, probably 
going beyond Dewal (Daibal) and almost touching Mekran. A portion 
of Cutch, too, was under their rule. A few towns of note have been 
mentioned by historians. Their fiist seat of power seems to have been 
Mansurah itself, which they probably occupied after the extinction 


17 Shaikh Abdur Rahim Girhori in his commentary on the Bayaz-i Hashind, while 
denying the descent of the Sumirahs from the Imam All Raza, says that both 
Sammahs and Sumirahs existed at the time of Muhammad bio Qasim and fought 
with him. The author of the Tuhfatul Kiram also holds the same view (35). T have 
not been able’, he says, 'to ascertain the origin of this people, except tiiat they are 
the ancient Inhabitants of this land and obviously are descended from an indigenous 
Sindian race.’ The Tarlkh-i Tdtirl, of course, blatantly declares that most of them 
were Hindus ahd that no historical matter has been left regarding them. 

18 Rehla, HI, 101*2. Ibn-i Battuta has described Janani (or Chanani) as existing 
between Multan and Siwistan (Sehwan) at a distance of two days down-sailing from 
Multan. But it seems that he has confused his account. We should like to locate 
Janani between Thatta and Sehwan, being nearer to the latter. The author of ^ 
Tarfkh-i Mubarak ShdM, while mentioning the possessions of Sultan Muhammad, son 

Balban, says 'Janati (Jaiuuii) is 60 hirohs above Thatta on flie rivet' (48). Since 
the diirtance between Thatta and Sehwan is at least 75 karoha, we must suppose flutt 
JijliMiii was situated south or southeast of Sehwan at a distance of about SO miles. 
IJKobshly the town lay between Saim and Amiri, w'here the ruins of a large flouridling 
'town are still visible. Haig has identified ft with Halani, but as fliis town is more 
7$ karohs distance fr^ Thatta, Ms opinion must be held wrong. 
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of the Arab dynasty of Banu Habbar bin Aswad after 375/965. Wo 
find Midimud (rf Ghazni expelling one ICIiafif, presumably a Siunirah 
chief, from this town.i9 We do not hear any further mention of 
this Mansurah, the first Arab town in Sind. The most interesting town, 
held by the Sumirahs, whose identific'ation has exereisc<l the ingenuity 
of many writers, however, is Dewal or Dathal. References to It are 
found till 625/1228. Sultan Jalaliiddin Khwararm rt'ached Dewal 
and Damrilah in 621/1224, when its ruler was Chanesar, another 
Sumirah prince. The Sultan captured both these places and built a 
cathedral mosque on the site of the famous temple of which the spira 
was demolished by Muhammad bin Qasim.^ The same ruler, who 
is designated as ‘Wali-i Dewal wa Sind’, presented himself bef<»e 
lltutmish at Delhi in 625/1228, when the entire cimntrv of Sind ri^t 
up to the Arabian Sea was reduced hv his wazir, Nizamul Mulk 
Jimaidi. 

By 734/1333-34, when Ilm-i Battuta sailed from Sehwan to the 
mouth of the river, Dewal had ceased to exist and had ^ven place 
to Lahaii Bandar, which was then the Delta port. In the winter of 
1350-51, when Muhammad Tughluq marched ftom Gujarat into Sind 
in pursuit of his cobbler-slave, Tagjii, who had taken shelter v»dth 
the Sumirahs of Thatta,2i the pair-towns of Dewal and Damrilah had 
made room for Thatta and Damrilah, which, however, does not mean 
that Dewal had come to be called by the name of Thatta.22 Thatta 
has not been mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta; nevertheless, it is evident 
that Thatta existed as early as 1350 and was probably founded by the 
Sumirahs themselves as is often mentioned in the so-called spinous 
passage, translated by Mallet^s and not by Jam Nindo (Nindah or 
Nizamuddin), as is vulgarly believed. Tharri and Muhammad Tur 
(Malimatpur) were their capital towns. We find Hamu, the vidfe of 
the Sumirah ruler, Sanghar, carrying on the government after her 

19 Dr. Nazim, Meimud, 120. 

20 Tartkh-i Jahongudui, II, 146-48. 

21 There is some confusion in the account of Barani's Tartish-t Firuz Shdhi. On 
page 510 it says that ‘Taghi fled from Kamal to Thatta and Damrilah ai)d took didter 
with them (?)'. Later, on page 523, it says that *Ta^ fled from Karnal to Thatta 
and joined the Jam of Thatta’. Then again. The Sultan passed 6ie third btMkai 
(rainy season) in Kundal (or Gondal), whidb is in the direetkm of the Sumirahs of 
Thatta and Damiilah, near the bank of the river Indus, which he gradually cnMaed 
with his army and elephants, marching tou'ards Thatta, with a view to cruihlng the 
Sumirahs and tlw rebel Taghi, who had token shelter wifii them.* 

22 Dewal was quite distinct from Thatta. It was situated in die land of Sakurah 
(Sakirah); and Bhambhor, Bakar and Thavara (?), each of them a famotti town, were 
also situated in the same land. When these towns petldied one after another, thdr 
population migrated to Thatta {Tidifatei Khwn, 111, ISS). 

23 Elliot. I, 216-23. 
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husband's death from Wagah-Kot {Wakkah-Kot)» and 'sending her 
brothers to rule at Hiarri and Miihammad Tur.24 The latter, founi^d 
(HI a branch of the Indus, now called Giingro, seems to have b^n 
a flourishing town and its mins are to l>c seen at a spot 2fl miles east 
()f Thatta, near the village of Shah Kapur in the old pargana oi 
Durka.^ ‘Not I alone but manV others nave beheld these ruins with 
astonishment*, says the author of Tarikh-i Tahiri.^ Its depopulation 
was due to the diversion of thc-coursc of the Indus, which t(X)k place 
towards the end of the 13th centnr\'. Besides Janani and Sehwan, 
which have already been mentioned, we come across the name of 
Nasrpur, which seems to have evisted long before the Sumirahs came 
into prominence, for vve fiiul 0(k1o (Diidah), a Siimirah ruler, 
extending his territory up to it.2" 

We have already stated on the authority of the Tuhfatul Kircrni 
that the Sumirahs were overthrown by the Saminahs in 3351, which 
is the year of the death of Muhammad bin Tiighluq in the vicinity 
of Thatta. While narrating the flight of Taghi to Thatta, Barani says28 
only once that Taghi joined the Jam, but all along he has been 
speaking of the desire of the Sultan Muhammad liin Tughluq to 
extirpate the Sumirahs; and so also dor's the author of the Tahaqal-i 
Akbari.29 But ten years later, i.o. in 762/1300-61, we find Firuz Shah, 
his cousin, contending against the forces of Jam Khairuddin.^O It 
seoms that although the Sumirahs ceased to Im' mlers in 1333, their 
power was nltimatelv crushed in 1-351. According to Ferishta, whose 
authority could hardly be relied upon, the Muslims of Sind, towards 
the end of Muhammad bin Tuglduq’s reign, com])incd to overthrow 
the yoke of the Sumirahs, presumahh' on account of their heterodox 
tenets. In this connection it would not he impertinent to observe 
that the invasion of Sind by Alauddin Khalji’s general, Salar Khan, as 
described in the famous ballad of Dodo Chanesar, is a pure fiction, 
although it is quite possible that this Khalji monarcli might have sent 
Nusrat Khan in 1297-98 to reduce the unnil\- Sumirahs to subjection, 
and wtabllsh his capital at Multun.'^i This might have been the 
beginning of their end. 

Although the Sumiralis may not have been originally Hindus, as 

24 Tarikfi’i Masttmi, 61. 

25 Haig, Indus Delta Cotintry, 75. 

26 Elliot, I. 256. 

27 Masiimi, 61. 

28 TaHkJ^i Fine Shaht (B&rani), see note {2l\ 

28 Vol. I. m. 

30 Actually Jam Jauna as will he seen later, 

31 Masttmi, 43. 
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averred by the authcH* of the Tarikh-i TfAiti, yet by their long l]iAer> 
course with the indigenous peculation diey may have assimilated 
soma of their customs, lbn»i Battuta infonns us that they did not 
intermarry widi other peecle and that they would not allow anyone 
to look at them while they were eating their food. Some of th^ 
absurd customs have been described by the Tarikh-I Tahiri,^ from 
which the Tuhfatul Kiram and others have borrowed their accounts. 
Yet when Tahir Nisyani wrote his histor)% he found among, them 
pious men like Durwesh Daud, Miyan Hamul and Miyan Ismail of 
Ag-ham, who maintained and fed and clothed at his own expense 
500 students of tlie Quran at a college. It is probable that towards 
the end of their rule the Sumirahs renounced their Ismaili doctrines 
and became Sunnis under the influence of Saivyid Jalaluddin Bukhari 
of Uch.33 

THE SAMMAHS; LIST OF JAMS 

The Sammahs, who succeeded tlie Sumirahs, have also left no 
records of their own, although our knowledge of them is much greater 
than of their predecessors, as they were nearer in point of time to 
the writers of surviving local histories. Hiere were in all 15 princes 
of this race, who ruled for 175 years, neither more nor lessM The 
following list of names is given by Abul FazI in his Ain-i Akbari:^ 

32 EUlot, L 269. 

33 Saiyyid Sulaiman, Arab wa Hind ke Ta^alluqat, 363, 

34 This is tlM number of princes according to the Beglar Namah, which, however, 
gives the period of their rule as 193 years, going back to 1333-34, the year in wdiidi 
Ibn-i Battuta records the death of Ratan at the hands of jam Wunar-i Samirf. Mir 
Masum gives 18 names. The number of years given here is also according to the 
Tuh^Oul Kiram, HI, 54. 

^ There is considerable difference between the Ain-i Akbari and Masumi, who 
gives five nam^ for the first three: 1. jam Unar bin Babinah; 2. jam jtmah bin 
^blnah; 3. Jam Tamachi bin Unar; 4. Jam Khairuddin bin Tammdii; 5. Jam Babinah 
bbi Ehainiddin. 

Ferishte gives Mani bin Jauna as the name of the third prince, who opposed 
dm forces Sultan Firuz Shah Toghluq. This, however, is incorr«g bit the ttgjit of 
the bifonnathm given by Siraf-1 Afif in his Tarikh-i Firm Shdhi. 

According to Afif the names would stand in the following order: 

1. Jam Unar. 

2. Jam Jauna, brother Unar, and Unarms son, Babinah. 

S. Jam (ManO and his son. 

4. Jam jfaima (secrnid time). 

Siii^ Afif, of course, does not maitkm odier names. Who tfiat *Jmr tnd hfs son* 
were has baAed my attempts to dfsoovor. But if Feriihta is to be belteved, toese 
fctos nmy be identified wl^ Mani (Babbiah) and Jauna, Mi father. Jam IJu^ruddin. 
meuttoned by Masumi, may be idetdified with Jauna, as the inddeitt of nmnbig away 
from Flmz Shah's camp is connected vi'ith Xhabuddin by Masmnf and wi^ Jam 
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1. Jam Una^ bin Bal:4nali''^ 

2. Jam Jautta bin Babinah^? 

3. Jam Mani bin Jauna*^8 

4. Jam Tamachi bin Unar^ • 

5. Jam Salahiiddin bin Tamachi 

6. Jam Nizainuddin bin 
Salahuddin 

7. Jam All Sh<?r bin Tamachi 

8. Jam Karan bin Tamacbi 

9. Jam Fath Khan bin Sikandar 


3^ years 

AM. 

14 years 

756-70 AM. 

15 years 

763-78 A.H. 

13 years and 

778-91 A.H. 

some months 


11 years and 

791-802 A,H. 

some months 


2 years and 

802-5 A.H. 

some months 


6 years and 

805-12 A.H. 

some months 



one or — 

two days 

15 years and 812-28 A.ii. 

some months 


Jauna hy Siraj-i Afif. Mani may stand for ‘the son of the Jan/, who was left by 
Firuz Shah to rule over Thatta alonj» with Babinah's brother, Tamachi, when he 
led Jam Jaiina and Babinab bin Unar as captives to Delhi. 

36 'Hiis name is written as Babiuiyah, Banbanah, etc. in various histriries, but 
the name Babinnh (Bubino) is used in Sindhi, or it may be read as Jam Bainhho. 

"A contemporary work, the Insha-i Mahni (Compositions of Mahru) edited by 
Professor S. A. Rashid, is now available. Aiiiul Mulk Mabrn ^vas Firuz Tughlu<]’s 
governor of Multan and other western provinces and his work was certainly completed 
before 1360. Mahru complains that Jam Jauna ami his ncxJiew, Banbaniya, strove 
to induce the Mongols to attack his provinces. He considers Banbaniya to be the 
real instigator but says that his uncle. Jam Jauna, was 1a.\' in controlling him. Hie 
name of the nephew occurs thrice in the text (102, 186 and 230). It is twice spelt 
as Banbahniyya and once as Banbaniya or Banbania. The editor, Prof. Rashid, prefers 
Banbaniya. Even Mahru .seems to have been unsure about the correct spelling of the 
name of the man he was condemning" — Editobs. 

37 When Finiz Shah attacked Thatta in 762/1360-61 after the capture of Nagar- 
kot, Afif gave the names of the two rulers of Sind as follows — (a) Jam Jauna, hrt^ier 
of Jam (or Rai) Unar and (h) Banbaniya, the son of Jam Unar. Flmz Shah took Jam 
Jauna and E|^han!ya with him to Delhi in 1362. hut after some years, when Tamadii 
grew rrcalcitrant, he sent Jam Jauna again to Thatta (Afif, 247, 253-54). It appears 
that Sind sometimes had two nearly related joint-rulers, hut the Jam was superior. 

38 It is liktdy that Mani is a corruption of Banbaniya, and that Jauna might 
have had a son licaring the same name as his nephew. 

30 Jam Tamachi is represented by Ahiil Fozl as brother of Banbaniya; the third 
ruler according to him, and therefore son of Unar. But Bmilianiya was oidy a Jouit- 
rtiler with Jauna and could not be ri'ckoned as a Jmn in the strict sense die 
term. It wiui he who instigated Jam Jauna to fight Firuz Shah and not to submit. 
He was also taken akuig with the Jam to Dt»Hii, wb^ he remained tfil 760/13SB, 
when &iRan Tughhuj Shiah 11 gave hun a white eancqpy and sent Mm to Hiatta, but 
he died on die way. Hris incid^ tM«cludes the possibility to Baidianiya having! been 
4 fottng ptfaicp, 
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10. Jam.Tuj^iliiq biu Sikandar 

28 years 

828-56 A.iL 

11. Jam Sikandar bin Tughluq 

e 

(me year and 

6 months 

836-58 A.H. 

12. Mubarak Pardah Dar 

3 da)'s 


13. Jain Saiijar, alias^ 

Hadliuii (Rai Dinah) 

8 years 

858-66* A.H. 

14. Jam Nixamuddin-ri 
(Nindah) bin Babinah 

48 years 

866-914 A.II. 

15. Jam Fimz biu Nizamuddiii^^ 

13 years 

914-27 A.IL 


The Sammahs were old inhabitants of Lower Sind and Cutch. 
They are mentioned in tlic Chach Namah as residents of Sind even 
before the conquest of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasini. They might 
have embraced Islam early enough, but they retained their old 
Hindu surnames. It was only after their contact with the Tughluq 
sultans and the Delhi court that some of them assumed honoiifie 
Muslim names. According to Elliot, the Sammahs were Rajputs of 
the great Yadava stock, and this is borne out hy their family records. 

CONFLICT W I r n DELHI 

It caiuiot be definitely determined when the Sammahs aclually 
came to power. Their main occupation was agriculture and they 
held jagirs under the Siimirahs on the condition of helping them in 
time of war. Their tribes were numerous, but they were divided into 
two diicf groups—the Pachhmais and the SincUiis headed by Jam 
Unar and Jam Iloto resjrcctivel}'. According to the Sumirali tradi¬ 
tions, it was during the reign of their seventeenth ruler, Muhammad 
Tahir (1373-1410), that the Sammah tribes combined to have Jam 
Unar as their chief.43 \Vliile this statement maj' be accepted as 


40 Musiiuii asbigns a bcparale reign tu Jain Ituillian ur Hal Dinah, Init Ahiil Fiizl 
seems to be cunect in considering them one ami the sutnc person. At any rate, tire 
name of the father of neither of them has Ijcen given. 

41 The TuJtffttul Kimm gives his wliole petligreo: ‘Ni/,ainuddtn (Nliido) bin 

Baniyah (Banbaniya) liiu Unar bin Salahnddin bin Taniaclii.’ * 

42 Includes 8 months of the reign of the usurper, Salahuddin, also. 

43 They are said to have Iictnute so l>oid and unruly that tlie Sumiralis were 
cumpelied to harry them out of Sind with great slaughter. Iliey sought slreltcr with 
the Cban'da ruler of Cutch, whom they undertook to supply 500 cart-loa^ of hay 
every year in lieu of the land given to them for cultivation. Once they concealr»l 
1,000 armed men in the hay-carts and with 500 more men to conduct the carts, they 
fturced thdr way into the fortre.ni and exiiellcd the Chawda rubr. Gradually they 
became eo powerful that they overran the whole country and liegan to ravage the 
Sumirah terrilorj*, which they nltimately >vreitted from their bonds liy destroyhig 
thdr beaudful capital town of Muhammad Tur and other places, tmd extermiBating 
dw whde of tibe Sumirah fitting foaroe. 
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trae,44 the dates given are incorrect, for we certainly Icnow diat in 
762/1360*61, when Firuz Shall mardied on Thatta, the'Sumirahs had 
ceased to be a power, and the Saramahs had extended their rule over 
the whole of Lower Sind. In 752/1351 vdien Muhammad Tuj^tiq 
came near Thatta in pun;uit of his rebel slave Taglii,^ the ruler, as 
mentioned by Barani, was a Jain,46 whose army seems largely to 
have consisted of Sumirahs and who, instigated by Taghi, harassed 
the Tu^luq army for two or three days after tlie deam of Sultan 
Muhammad on 21 March 1351. But they were compelled to retire to 
Thatta by the forces dispatched by Firuz Shah immediately after 
liis accession to the throne. By 13^-61, however, when Firuz Shah 
came back with the determination to annex the Thatta territory to 
the sultanat of Delhi, Thatta was governed by Jam Jauna, the 
brother of Jam Unar, and his nephew, Banbaniya, Jam Unarms son.47 
Their resistance was so great that Firuz Shah had to retire to Gujarat, 
after losing many of his soldiers and three-fourths of his hearses dur¬ 
ing the siege and in the Rann of Cutch. When in 763/1362 Firuz 
Shah, after replenishing himself in Gujarat, came suddenly back to 
Sind, encamped on tlie eastern side of the river just opposite to 
3 hatta, and seized all the crops, the Sammah opposition which had 
seized all his boats was so grim that he had to send his armies up tlie 
river to cross it at Bakhar and then to come down by the west bank. 
But after a day of battle he had to direct them to beat a retreat by tlie 
same long route. It was only after their provisions ran short that die 
Sammahs sought the intercession of Saiyyid Jalaluddiu Husain 
Bukliari of Uch, who made it easy for them to submit to tlie Sultan. 
The Jam and Banbaniya were taken to Delhi along with their 
families, leaving behind the Jam’s son (Mani) and Banbaniyas 
brother, Tamachi, to carry on the government. 

The subsequent Sammah rulers were more or less tributory to 
the Tughluq sultan, but soon after the death of Firuz Shah (1388), 
when weak rulers followed one after another in quick succession, tlie 
Sammahs threw off the yoke of submission and became independent, 
particularly* in the days of Jam Tughluq, who established friendly 
relations with the Muslim kings of Gujarat. The local Persian 
histories give us only a few glimpses into the reigns of diese petty 
autocrats, and we aie not on sure ground until we come to the last 

44 KCasumi's assertion that 6ie Sumkahs combined to elect Jam Unar as their 
ruler in preference to Annil, one of their own kith and kin, looks unnatural 

45 According to the Sumirah annals, Ta^ had taken shdter with th^ nder, 
Unar H, who may be identified with Wunar-i Samiri. 

4$ Ftefuniably Jam Unar. 

47 ToHkM lloatiffli, 7S. 
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but one ruler, Jam Nizamuddin (alias Jam Niiido), who died after a 
long, peaceful and prosperous reign of 48 years in 814/1508, 

JAM NIZAMUDDIN 

Jam Nizamuddin is by far Hie greatest Sindhian ruler, whose 
record is definitely known to us. In his ejirly career he \vas extremely 
fond of study and spent much of his time in madrasas and m)'stic 
khanqahs. He was exeecxlingly humble and amiable, and was charac¬ 
terize by many praiseworthy qualities. Shortly after his accession, 
he went to Bakhar witli a large army and within one year extirpated 
the freebooters and robbers, with wliom that part of his territory 
was infested. He filled the fort of Bakhiir with e\<*ry kind of provi¬ 
sion and left it in charge of Dilshad, his housc‘hold-sIa\’<* and fellow- 
student. He so ably administered the outlying parts of Sind that 
people travelled about in safeh’ without fear of being molested. 

He was a scholar and poet of no niean order, and patronized the 
learned and the pious, with whom 1k‘ liad eon\ ers<' on x arious sub¬ 
jects. The famous scholar, Jalaluddin Muhaimnad Asatl t)f Dawwan 
(1422-1501), autlior of the cele])rated treatise, Akidaq-i Jalali, once 
expressed his desire to settle in Thatta. The Jam made the nccessar\- 
arrangements for his stay, and sent two of his pupils, Mir Shamsud- 
din and Mir Mu‘inuddin, to fetch him. But bt'fore their arrisal at 
Dawwan, the master had departed the world. His disciples, how¬ 
ever, returned to Thatta and settled there.-ts 

He was a contemporary of Sultan Husain, the Langah ruler of 
Multan, and was on intimate terms with him, and the two often sent 
presents to each other. Once a week he would regularly visit Iii.s 
stables, and caressing the foreheads of his noble steeds, be would 
say, ‘Lucky creatures! I do not wish to ride on you except for the 
purposes of a religious war. On all side's of our territojy arc Muslim 
rulei-s. Pray tliat I should not march in an\ direction without a pious 
cause, and that no one enters our territory lest the innocent blood of 
Muslims be shed and I be a.shaincd in the presence of the gloiious 
God.'49 

‘Hie reign of tliis prince’, as Haig puts it, ‘was the golden age of 
native rule in Sind. The fact that his name alone among tliose of 
Sama, Sumra and otlier princes continues well-remembered and 
illustrious among Sindliians to the present da\' is a striking testi¬ 
mony to his exceptional excelleiic'c as a ruler. Among his virtues was 
that, so rare in the East, erf recognizing true worth in others, and 


48 Ibid., 75. 
' 49 IM., 74. 
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giving his confidence where it was best deserved. His minister, Daiya 
Khan, served him well and wisely, and probably no small part of 
jam Nindo’s fame was due to this man’s loyal and able adn^istra- 
tion. All Sind, from Baldbar and beyond it to the sea, obeyed the 
greatest of the Sammah princes, and as the court at Delhi had 
enough to do in attending to matters that mcare nearly concerned it 
than the subordination of a distant province—^to say nothing of the 
memories of what their contests with the Sammahs had cost the 
Tughluq sovereigns—Jam Nindo enjoyed absolute independence. 
Nevertheless, the shadow of coming calamity fell upon the Sammahs 
in his time. The Arguns now began to threaten Sind.’SO 

THE ABGHUNS AND JAM FIRUZ 

The Arghuns came iuto prominence towards the end of the 
fifteenth century under Amir Zunnun Beg, an alleged descendant of 
the II Khans of Persia, who, in return for his distinguished services 
to Sultan Husain of Herat, was invested with the governorship of 
Ghur, Sistan, Zamindawar and Garmsir. He fixed his capital at tlie 
growing city of Qandhar, where he made himself practically inde¬ 
pendent. Finding this territory too small fur his ambitions, he began 
to expand southward, with the assistance of liis son, Shah (Shuja) 
Beg, the overthrower of the Sammah dynast)'. Having already 
annexed Pishing, Shal (Quetta) and Mastung in 899/1494, he wrest¬ 
ed Siwi (Sibi) from the hands of the governor of Jam Nindo (Nizam- 
uddin), who despatched a strong force under his able minister, Dar) a 
Khan, now called Mubarak Khan. Mubarak came upon the Arghuns 
at Jatugir, a plac'e in the Bolan pass, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on them, killing tlieir leader, Muhammad Beg, die brother of Shah 
Beg. It suificed for the time being, and so long as Jam Nizamuddiu 
was alive, the Arghuns did not venture into Sind.51 

As the eventful career of Zunnun Beg is not a part of Sind 
history, we need not go into what happened till 913/1507, when he 

50 Indus Delta Country, 75. 

51 So says Mir Masum (175), but othei writers, such as Nizamuddin Bakhshi and 
Ferishta, assert that the Arghuns promptly avenged the death of Muhammad Beg, 
and even at this time captured Bakhar and Siwistan (Sehwan). According to Nizam* 
uddin Bakhshi, this battle was fought in 1494, but Mir Masum says that it took place 
in 914/1508, just a few mondis before the death of Jam Nindo. This is hardly 
credible. Mir Masum is so utterly inccnrect in recording dates, that even this state* 
ment of his could be accepted widi a grain of salt, were it not a fact that the forts 
of Fathpur and Siwi were mice again ^en by Sh^ Beg between a.h. 917 and 920 
(1611 aud 1514). See M. Longworth Dame's article on 'Arguns’ in the Encyl. of 
Itiam, Vol. I. Similarly the date 890/1485 given by Md'osfr-i Adhtoif may be 
rajeoleA 
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fell figjbting against the fonnidable fcurces of the Uzbec chief* 
Shaibani Khan. His son, Shah Beg, found hims^ sanoMdched 
between Shaibani Khan and Babur, who claimed to be the lineal 
heir to the Timurid possessiotis, and who had already established 
himself at Kabul and deprived Shiih Beg in 1507<B of Quiidhar and 
his fathers priceless treasures. Nahirdly, therefore, he and his 
brother, Muhammad Muqim, who by his temerity to capture Kabul 
in 1505>6 had offended Babur, felt compelled by circumstances 
to seek alliance with Shaibani Klian, who restored Qandhar bacic to 
them. But finding himself insecure there, on account of the coiiti* 
nuous harassment of Babur, Shah Beg began to extend his influence 
southward, and between a.h. 917 and 920 (1511-14) he attacked the 
Birlas tribes, who had established tliemsclvcs at Siwistan, and took 
from them the forte of Siwi and Futlipur. 

Time was now opportune for Shah Beg to invade Sind, but he 
was greatly distressed by the meagreness of his resources, for his new 
acquisitions had not added much to his revenue. Jam Nizamuddin 
was succeeded by his unworthy and indolent son. Jam Firuz, who 
gave himself up to vicious pleasures, not minding the counsels of 
the old veteran, Darya Khan, who in disgust retired to his estate in 
(iaha.52 Shah Beg was duly informed of this rotten state oi affairs 
by some of his clansmen, who had found shelter at Thatta after tlie 
capture of Siur, and everytliiiig was ripe for a predatory iiicmsioii 
into Sind. So in 1519^^ he made a rush upon Chanduka and onward 
to Baghban^^ and Caha, highh fertile and flourishing tracts, whence 
he gathered a rich booty.55 He now begun seriously to contemplate 
an invasion of Sind. An oppoitunitj* soon offered itself. Jam Firuz, 
desiring to get rid of the influence (ff old Darya Khan and his soils, 
and egged on by his mother, Madinali Machhani, .sent a messenger 
to Shmi Beg, inviting him to Sind. Shah Beg, who was waiting fox 


52 In Persian thb to\Mi is written a:* Kahaii, ‘Laf staiulmg ior 'gaf, and 'n* bring 
the teemination of the Persian plural. But it is actiiatl> Gaha, a village 21 inilci* iiurth* 
vrest of Sehwan, inhabited by a people c.dlrd Gaha. 

53 Mir Mafcuni has given 17 Ziqad 921/24 IMreniber 1313, plating the event 
four years before it actually liaiqiened. Babur, while recording flie events of 925/1519 
states that on 28 Rabi 1 (30 Match 1519) when lie had reached Qatatit, a messenger 
of Shah Beg, Qizil by name, brought him news that Shuh Beg had captured Kahan 
(Gaha), sacked it and return^ (Beveridge, Babur Notm, 398). 

54 Baghban (in Persian Mss. Ba^l^an) a township 27 miles north of Sehwan, 
situated briween Khitdabad and Dadu. 

55 MaVhdum Jafar of Bubak, a learned man of the time, related from Mirza Isa 
Taikban that in this raid alone 1,000 camels that plied the Persian wheels in the 
gardens at ni^ wore carr^ awa}% Fnrni this one can judge of flie other ly^ils and 
file prosperity ci the country. 
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such a pretCKt, collected a strong army and, without meeting any 
^position on the w^, suddenly appeared before the very gates of 
Tnatta. Jam Firuz, wno had realized his folly only too late, fining 
resistance impossible, quickly fled to Pir Ar, leaving his family 
behind. The small band of Sammah warriors, headed by Daiya 
Khan, who had severely berated Jam Firuz for liis raslmess, fou^t 
bravely till they were annihilated, and the victor entered the town 
on the 11 Muharram 927/22 December 1522, giving it up to plunder 
for nine days,56 after which he granted a general amnesty to die 
citizens. He also pardoned Jam Finiz, who offered his submission to 
him in the most abject fashion, called him his son, and restored to 
him the entire portion of Sind lying south of the latitude of the Laki 
hills, keeping North Sind for himself. 

After settling the affairs of Thatta, he marched back to Sehwan, 
which had closra its gates against him, and treated it with utmost 
severity. He also defeated the remnant of the Sammah army under 
the sons of Darya Khan and other generals, who had assembled at 
Talti to give final battle. He then proceeded to Bakhar, where he 
applied himself to the task of suppressing local disorders as well as 
to the restoration and enlargement of the fort. Ila\'iug thus con¬ 
quered Sind, he planted garrisons at Shal (Quetta), Siwi, Fathpur, 
Ganjava and Baghban, and tlien repaired to Qandhar, were he had 
kept a precarious foothold ever since its lecapture in 1507-8. 

While Shah Beg was absent in Qandhar, Jam Salahuddin, who 
had contested the Sammah tlirone with Jam Firuz in 914/1509, once 
again appeared on the scene with the support of Muzaffar Shall 11 of 
Gujarat. The imbecile Firuz left Tliatta prcciiiitately and fled to 
Sehwan, vvhenc<*, through the good offices of the Arghun chiefs, he 
sent an appeal to Shah Beg to come to his succour. Shah Beg des¬ 
patched his son, Mirza Shah Hasan, who was just then ipi Qandhar 
after his two lears sla)' at Babur’s court, with an army of tried sol¬ 
diers to expel the pretender. A bloodx’ battle took place near Jatar, 
resulting in the defeat and death of Salahuddin and his son; tlie 
remnant of his followers fled back to Gujarat. Jam Firuz returned to 
Thatta with great pomp and honour. 

It was probably soon after this e\'eiit that Shah Beg, flnding his 
position at Qandhar altogether untenablei decided to hand over die 
keys of the fort to Babnr, who assumed its pc^session on the 
13 Shawxial 928/1 September 1522, and came down to Bakliai*, 
which he made his capital. In 930/1324 Shah Beg formed the project 

50 KJteirabH Sind (827)'—DestnicUon oi Sind—is the date of the sadc (Tttftfatul 
Kiram, U, 54). 
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ol invading Gujarat and declared to Jam Firuz that» if he ever 
conquered that country, he would leave the entire Sind to Firuz. So 
leaving the government to Payandah Muhammad Tarklian, he 
started with the pick his men on an expeditimi to Gujarat. When 
he reached Chandtdea (Larkana), his favourite officer, Fazil Gokaitash, 
fell sick and had to return to Bakhar, where he soon died. In 
the loss of his old friend Shah Beg saw his own approadiing end. 
Nevertheless after performing the funeral ceremonies, he resumed 
his march and reached Ag-ham in Lower Sind, whence he sent 
summons to Jam Firuz to accompauv him. But then he sickened and 
passed away on 22 Sha'ban 930/25 June 1524.57 

The news of Shah Beg’s death was reccivt'd with jubilation by 
Jam Firuz, who had been inwardlv wishing to extricate himself from 
the yoke of the Arghuns. Wlieti Shall Hasan, who had succeeded his 
father, Shah Beg, came to know of the secret preparations of Jam 
Firuz, he dropped the idea of proceeding to Gujarat and straight¬ 
away marched on to Thatta. Jam Firuz, finding all resistance hope¬ 
less, took to flight, while the small army under his minister, Manik, 
and his son-in-law. Shaikh Ibrahim, was cut to pieces. Jam Finiz 
kept wandering about in Cutch for a number of yeani^s and it was 
not till 935/1528-29 that he was able to collect an army 50,000 
strong, with which he gave battle at a place near Chacliikan and 
Rahiman, but was completely defeated, losing 20,000 of his soldien 

57 there is agreement as to the date and the muntli. the >'eur has l>een 
disputed. Mir Masuin followed by other local historians, gives 928/1522, u'hile 
Ferishta and Nizaniuddin give 930/1524, which has been adopted by Erskine, Beale, 
Ney Elias and others. (See Babur Nama, 437.) All eircuinstunces |>uiut out to the 
correctness of tire year 1524, for if Babur t<jok tiver Qandhur in Shawwat 928/ 
September 1522, Shah Beg could nut have died two months earlici'. The muddle has 
been created by Masum’s mention ot dates uhieh ore invariably iueorreet in ail 
cases, and therefore, the year Aai. 928 must be ri:jectcd in spite oi tlie chronogram 
‘Sh-h-r Sh-a-b-a-n which is brought fonvard to support it. 

58 This is according to Nfasum (143). The author of Zafund Walih (143) sa>s 

diat after the defeat and death of Darya Khan, Jam Firuz, having conceived fear of 
tibe Mughals (Argliuns), fled to Gujarut, where Sultan Muzaffar II.appointed him 
ruler over a portion of his kingdom, and tliat this happened in 929/15^3. After the 
death of Muzaffar II he once again went to' Sind, where he was able to gabi a por¬ 
tion fjt his lost territory, but the Mughals combined against him and compelled him 
to return to Ckijarat, where he was favourably reedv^ by Sultan Bah^ur. This 
ha|9encd in 935/1528*29. The Sultan gave him 12 laldis of tonkas as his annual 
pension and {vomised to restore hbn to his kingdom. In 939/15^-^ Flmz gave his 
daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur and by Uits (»miection his hopes to regain 
his ktegdom were fiufliar strengthened. But on account of the invasion of Gujarat by 
Hnmsc^ ^ this tbne, Bahadur could not attend to his affairs. When Bahadur was 
defeated by Hul&ayun in 942/15354)6. Jam Firu 2 ^ who was in his ounp, was ct^- 
tined fay soldiers and put to death. 
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on the field. He dien made way to Gujarat, where he found an 
asylum with Sultan Bahadur and lived as his honoured guest till 
1^5-36, but after the defeat of Sultan Bahadur by Humayun, he 
was captured by the latter s soldiers and put to death. 

Whether the final defeat and overthrow of Jam Firuz took place 
before the conquest of Multan by Shah Hasan, or after it, cannot be 
ascertained. Shah Hasan had signalized his accession by declaring 
his allegiance to Babur as a matter of policy and had the Khutha 
read in his name; and the latter, being naturally flattered, permitted 
Shah Hasan to annex Multan to his territories.*^^ 

VICISSITUDES OF MULTAN 

Multan at this lime was ruled by the Rajput race of Langahs, who 
had formed an independent kingdom after the dissolution rtf the 
Delhi sultanat. After reducing the Baloch and Magasi tribes, who lay 
on the way and were subject to Sultan Mahmud Langali, the then 
ruling prince of Multan, Shah Hasan Argkun marched against this 
old capital of Sind in 930/1524. He defeated the Langali army near 
Uch and then advanced forward. Malunud Langah, who went forth 
to meet liim on the Satlej, died suddenly, and an agreement was 
drawn up between Shah Hasan Arghtin and Sultan Husain Langah, 
the infant son of Mahmud Langah, by which all territory lying south 
of the Satlej was ceded to the Arghuns. The anardiv at Multan, how¬ 
ever, led to a further invasion by Shah Hasan Arghun; after a long 
and cruel siege of sixteen months he took the fort of Multan by an 
assault in 934/1527 and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants. 
But as he had no idea of holding Multan permanently, he ceded it 
to Babur, who gave it in fief to his son, Kamran. 

This brings us near to the end of tlic period of this chapter. But 
it would be relevant to describe in brief the vicissitudes (n fmrtunc 
e.xperienced by Multan after its conquest by the Arabs under 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Subsequently, it became the seat of govern¬ 
ment for the Ismailis (Carmathians), who were exterminated by 
Sultan Malimud and Muizzudin Ghuri; after tlic latter s death it 
passed on to Nasiruddin Qabachah, so famous for his patronage of 
letters. The author of the oldest Persian liistory of Sind, viz. the Fath 
Nama (wrongly but popularly called the Ckach Nama) flourished in 
his days and so did the celebrated Persian writer, Avdi, who dedi¬ 
cated his Jawamiid Hikatjat to him. After his death by drowning in die 
river Indus at Bakhar, Multan and Sind were annexed by Iltutmish 

59 Acooaxling to Tahaqat-i Akbaii (Vol. Ill, 540), when Babur, after inducing the 
whole of the Punjab, came to Dolhi in 1526, ho issued an edict eonfening on Shah 
Bonn die oliy of Multen and its suiroonding tenftories. 
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to file Ddhi sultanat. It would be tedious to give a list ol &e 
governors, who ruled over Multan on behalf of the Delhi kines; some 
account of them has been already givcai in die preceding diapters. 
The most important of them, hou'ever, was Sultan Muliammad (i^an-i 
Sahid), the elder son of Balban. He was a great patron of learning 
and had a deep veneration for saints. He had invited the great Sa*di 
to come and live at his court, hut the jxiet declined the offer on Account 
of his exliome old age and sent instead his autograph copy erf the 
Gulistan to him. In the jear 7.34/1.333-34, which marks tlie emergence 
of the Sammahs, wc find one Tinadiil Mulk Saitez as govemcn* of 
Multan and Sind on behalf of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughliiq, as has 
been already mentioned. 

A very rapid process of political disintegration began after the 
death of Firuz Tu^luq in 1388, and the invasion of 1’imiu* in 1398-99 
completed the process. The Saiyyids and Lodis, who followed the 
house of the Tiighliiqs, held hut one government out of the many that 
now existed in India. Thus in 847/1443 when the last Saiyyid ruler, 
Alauddin Alam Shah, came to the throne, die entire go\'emment was 
disorganized. The people of Multan, which was now without a 
governor, appointed Shaikh Yusuf Qiiraishi, a descendant of the 
famous mystic-saint, Bahaiuldin ZakarivN a, as their ruler; but after a 
reign of two years he was deposed by his father-in-law, Rai Sihrah, 
the chief of the Langahs, by means of a nisc. Rai Sihrah, who styled 
himself as Sultan Qiithuddin, ruled wisely and well till 874/1469-70, 
when he was succeeded b)’’ Sultan Husain Langah, who had friendly 
relations with Jam Nizamuddin of Sind. It was in the last year of the 
reign of his successor, Mahmud Langah (a.h. 908-931), that Mirza 
Shah Hasan Arghim led an expedition against Multan, which he finally 
captured in 934/1.527-28. Three years later it became a part and parcel 
of the Mughal empire. 

LITERARY ACTIVITY DURIXC THE ARC HUN PERIOD 

We have already noticed that literary and religious studies came 
to he fostered in the reign of Jam Nizamuddin. The mdvement went 
on apace and gained a great impetus when in 918/1510, owing to the 
massacre of Sunni divines in Herat by the Safavid Shah Ismail, 
many Sunni scholars and theologians migrated to Sind. Amcnag them 
was the traditionist, Abul Aziz al-Ahhari, who along with h!s two 
learned sons, Asiruddin and Muhammad, established himself at FiE^a 
in 918/1512, and kid the foundation of studies in rational sciences. 
Anodier learned divine of Caha was Makhdum Mi^mud Fakhr- 
Potiah, who was largely responsible for the spread of reliddus sciences 
throu^out Sind, Malmdum Bital of Taltic (so known met his native 
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place), who lost his life in 929/1523 on account of his opbositicm to the 
Arghuns, was an expert in exegetics and tradition. Shah Beg Ar^tin 
and his son, Shah Hasan, were also good scholars and patrons of 
learning. A fairly complete list of learned men and poets is given by 
Mir Masum as contemporaneous with Shah Hasan. The chief seats 
of knowledge in thc^e davs were Gaha, Sehwan, Ihatta, Bakhar and 
Darbela. Hie most rcmarlcable feature is that mcMit of ^ese learned 
men were scholars of exegetics and tradition. None of them is men¬ 
tioned as having had any connection with the teaching of jurisprudence 
and thcolog)’, which came to the fore after the decadence of rational 
studies. 
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GOVERNORS OF I. A K H N A I' T I 

Bengal appelars in the insTOnv of tlic Delhi siiUanat with the darc- 
dcvU attempt of Malik Izzuddin Miihanimad Bakhtiyar Khaiji to 
conquer the regions lying to the east of the newlv acquired Turkish 
territory. The history of his exploits in Bengal and his penetration into 
Tibet and the subsequent annihilation of his anny has been narrated 
earlier.l Ali Mardan, who established his authority in Bengal after 
assassinating Bakhtiyar, was put to death by his officers, who were 
fed up with his t)'rannical rulc.2 

flusamuddin Iwaz Khaiji was then elevated to that position, 
probably sometime after 1211. He adopted the title of Sultan Ghiyas- 
iiddin and began to function as an independent nder.** Taking 
advantage of Iltutmish’s preoccupatimis in the affairs of the Indus 
Valley, he extended his authority up to Bihar and exacted tribute! 
from the mlers of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Kamrup.4 • When 
Iltiitmish was comparatively free from the problems of the north¬ 
western frontier, he appointed • a governor to look after the districts 
of Bihar south of the Ganges. In 1225 he himself marched along the 
Ganges, hvaz marched out of his capital to challenge him but even¬ 
tually decided to submit. He recognized the sovereign status of 
Iltiitmish and paid a heavy indemnity.5 Iltutmish appointed Malik 
Jani as governm- of Bihar, but soon after Iltutmish s return, Iwaz 
came back, ousted Jani and a.ssumed an independent status. Iltutmish 
did not strike immediately; but he alerted his son, Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, then governor of Awadh, to watch development carefully 
and be on die look out for an opportunity to strike. Iwaz interpreted 
this as a sign of weakness and ventured on a campaign in die cast. 
Nasiruddin immediately invested Basankot^ and stormed Lakhnauti. 

1 Sec st^ra, 171-78. 

a See supMt 203, 217. 

8 Mtehuj. lei. 

4 mi., 163. 

3 liifcf.. 163, 171. 

6 A fortress birilt fey Sultan Gbiyimiddin Iwaz (Ravearty, 582). fden- 
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IwBZ returned to save his capital but was defeated and bdbeaded* 
Iltutmish appointed Shahzada Nasiruddin as governs of his eastern 
possessions. An inscription on his mausoleiun in the village of Maliteur 
Koyc, near Delhi, snows that the Sultan had conferred upon him 
tile title of ‘Malikush Sharq’. 

Before Sultan Iltutmish could appoint another governor to the 
province of Lakhnauti, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka i£alji turned out 
the royalists, occupied Lakhnauti and ruled independently under the 
title o^ Daulat Shah bin Maiidud till he was defeated and captured 
by Iltutmish in 628/1230.7 Tlie Sultan stayed for some time at 
Laklinauti; he expressed his appreciation of the work done by Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Iwaz in his territory, and after conferring the ^vemor> 
ship of Lakhnauti on Malik Alauddin Jani, formerly governor of Bihar, 
he returned to Delhi in the same year. The new arrangement did not 
continue for long; Alauddin Jani was later removed from Bengal^ and 
replaced by Malik Saifuddin Aibak. The latter was a Khitai Turk 
purchased by Iltutmish and had held Bihar before the new assignment. 
He effectively ruled over Lakhnauti and captured several elephants 
from Bang (tne region to the east of the Delta) and sent them to die 
Sultan, who was very much pleased with his performance and granted 
him the title of *Yughan-tat’. He died in 631/1233.® 

Disturbances again broke out in Lakhnauti after the death of 
Saifuddin Aibak. Probably no governor had been appointed or, if 
appointed, had not taken charge of Lakhnauti. In the meanwhile 
Aor Khan Aibak, a Turkish general and probably one of the slave* 
nfficei^ of Saifuddin,!® occupied Lakhnauti, but his audiority was 
challenged by Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, the governor 

tifies it viith a mound of Bhasubihai near Maha&thanagaih, more than (me htmdred 
miles from Lakhnauti. A.SC, XV, 104, The Histen/ of Bettgal, ed. J. N. Sarkar, Dacca, 
1048, n, 35. 

7 The malik is styled as Malik Ikhtijaruddin Balka, the Khalji, on page 586 and 
as Balka Malik Husamoddin Iwaz (ut page 617 by Minhaj. FVom the fact that Sultan 
Qiiyasuddin Iwaz Khalji's real name was Ilusamuddin Iwaz, it may be inferred that 
Balka Khalji Husamuddins son. He was, however, a malik of Iltutmidi and 
presumably was put to death after his captiuc. 

8 tVhde referring to this incident, Minhaj does not give dates. The Kytam Sdattn 
(trans., 73) assigns Jani a rule of three years, while the History of Bengal (11, 45) has 
one year and a few months. Alauddin Jani is next mentioned as governor ai Lidmre. 
He later on created mucdi trouble dtirbg the reign of Raziya but was finally beheaded. 
(Raverty, 634. 640.) 

0 Sm Raverty, 731>S2. Sultan Iltutmish had appointed Alauddin Jani in 

A.R. 628, and Sidfuddin died in 631. It means that the two govemon togollier ruled 
for about four years. Thwefore Uie account of the Riyozus SdaHn that each of foese 
govemon ruled for three years does not sem to be oortect, 

10 $ailaf| 48k 
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ol Bihar.il An engagement took place near Lakhnauti in Aor 
Khan lost his life. Consequently Malik Izzuddin Tnghril Tugjhan Khan 
became the master of a vast territory including Ra&a, Vamdra^ and 
Bihar. He seems to have extended his power without the permission 
of the Sultan of Delhi. But he was shrewd enough to receive con¬ 
firmation as the ruler of Lakhnauti from Sultan Raziya, who honoured 
him with chatrs and standards. Throughout his rule he maintained 
cordial relations with Delhi by sending gifts and receiving honours. 
He is reported to have raided and brou^t much booty from Tirhut 
but could not occupy it. 

Shortly after the accession of Sultan Alauddin Masud Shah 
(639/1242), Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tiighan Khan set out to capture 
Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and other territories.i3 He reached the con¬ 
fines of Kara and Manikpur but soon returned to Lakhnauti. It was 
during this campaign that Minhaj met Tughan Khan near Kara and 
preceded to Lakhnauti with him.i4 

Immediately after this expedition he sent his envoy, Sharaful Mulk 
Ash^ari, probably with presents and excuses, to the court of Sultan 
AlaudcUn Masud Shah, llie Sultan sent Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani along 
virith Sharaful Mulk to Lakhnauti with a red canopy of state and robes 
of honour for the malik. The envoys reached Lakhnauti in 641/1243. 

In the same year the Rai of [ajnagar, Raja Narsimhadeva I, b^an 
incursions into territoiy' of Lakhnauti. When Malik Tughan Knan 
along with Minhaj set out in the month of March 1244, the forces of 
Orissa seem to have retreated to their frontier fortress, Katasin,li^ 
where an encounter took place in which the Jajnagar army fled, 
leaving behind nothing except a few elephants. When the Muslim 
fmrees were relaxing and making preparations for their meal at mid¬ 
day, a party of Orissan soldiers mil upon the rear of the Muslim army. 
This surprise attack routed the Muslim forcesw Tughan Khan returned 
to Lakhnauti after suffering heavy casualties. 

11 He was a Qara Khitai Turk, who gradually rose in the favour of Sultan ntutmidi 
and was finally put in charge of Bihar, when its former governor, Malflc S f a ifn d diiii wis 
tranrfened to l.^nanti. 

12 The regfamt on the eastern and western sides of the Ganges respectlvfdy. (8ea 
Raverty, 585 and n 5, 7.) 

18 This probably ref^ also to a larger extent of die oountry further to die north¬ 
east, now included in Nepal (See Raverty, 737, n, 0.) 

14 It is not dear why he returned without an engagement. Fkobabb it was due 
to the match ti Malik Ikbtfyaruddin Qara Qash Khan, who had recently bm i^ipofuted 
govemm of Kara but had not yet entered that provfnoe. 

18 Dr. Bhattasali Identifies it with Kathasanga, 5 mfies south-east of 
about 18 miles south of Damodar, situated on the boundary of Vbbmipiir in the 
Benkura district (/RAS, 1885, 109; Saikar, H, 48, n, 1.) 
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Realizing his weakness and his precarious condition, Tughan Khan 
despatched Sharaful Mulk Ash ari and Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani to 
Delhi and sought help from the Sultan. The Sultan, as usual, sent 
royal insignias for the malik and directed Qamaruddin Tamar Qiran 
Khan, governor of Awadh, to march to the help of Tughan Khan with 
the forces of Hindustan. In the meantime, however, the Rai of Jaj- 
nagar^O had set out for Lakhnauti at the head of a huge army con¬ 
sisting a large number of paiks (foot-men) and elephants. He 
captured Lakhnori? and killed its governor, Fakhrul Mulk Karim- 
ucfdin Laghri. When the Jajnagar army arrived before Lakhnauti,' 
Malik Tughan came out to meet the enemy but was forced to seek 
shelter within the walls of tlie city. At this critical juncture messengers 
brought the happy news that the aimics of Awactti were soon to join 
Tughan’s forces. This spread panic in the army of Jajnagar, which 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The combined forces of the Muslims did not pursue the Rai; 
instead, the two commanders, Tiighril Tughan and Tamar Qiran, grew 
suspicious of each other; and this led to an armed conflict between 
them befcMre the gates of the* city of Lakhnauti. After a prolonged 
engagement, Malik Tughril Tughan was compelled to retire and seek 
shelter within the walls of the city. 

After his entry into the city Malik Tughan Khan employed Minhaj, 
who negotiated peace between the two khans. Tamar Qiran agreed 
to allow Tughril Tughan to leave the city with his family, treasures 
and elephants, provided he handed over Lakhnauti and Bihar to Tamar 
Qiran. Consequently Tughril Tughan bade farewell to Lakhnauti and 
proceeded to Delhi along with his followers and Minhaj. 18 The 
usurper, Malik Tamar Qiran, held Lakhnauti for about two years 
till his death in 644/1247;i9 Tughan was appointed governor of 
Awadh. 

The next governor of Lakhnauti appointed by Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud was Malik Jalaluddin Masud Jaiii (son of Malik Alauddin 

16 'A vague geographical expression, the nordiem boundary of which extiended 
from Chota Nagpur to the Delta of the Bhagiratho, including roughly portions of the 
Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan districts and tlie western half of the Hoogly district’. 
(Sarkar, 60.) 

17 A city of the province on the western side of the Ganges, oU the direct soute 
l>etween Lakhnauti and Katasin. (Raverty, 585 n, 6.) 

18 The party reached Delhi in the month of Safar 643/July 1245. The Sultan 
bestowed his favours upon Tu^an, and in the following month he was made the 
governor of Awadh, but he could not proceed to the new province till the a ooeasioD 
of Nastruddin Malunud (644/1246). Slunrtly after his arrival in AwadDi, he died hi 
filuiwwal 644/14 Match 1247. Malflc Qiran also died on the same ni^t. (fbid,, 1^641,) 

16 His dead body was taken to and buried |n Awadh. (IM,, 744*) 

St 
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Jani who had been appointed to Bengal in 1230) with the hi^ 
sounding title of ‘Malikush Sharq*. Alauddin Jani called himself ‘Shw* 
but maintained his allegiance to Sultan Nasiniddin.20 

The first governor of Lakhnauti who assumed the title of 'Sultan* 
was Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzhek, who succ^eeded Masud Jani in 650/1252. 
Before being assigned the charge* of Lakhnauti, he had several times 
rebelled against the Sultan of Deliii 'for rashness and impmiousness 
were implanted in his nature and {constitution*. After having consoli¬ 
dated his power in Lakhnauti (Varendra), he turned towards Radha 
in 651/12K, where a son-in-law and feudatory of Rai Narasimhadeva I 
had established his autliorit)' and whose capital was Umurdan 
(Madarun in the north-t‘astcrn corncT of the Iloogly district). He 
fought two successful battles against tlie Rai of Jujnagar, but was 
defeated badly in die third engagement. 

Like his predecessor, Tughril Tughan Khan, Yuzbek implored the 
help of the Sultan of Delhi but in \uin. He, therefore, organized his 
own forces and set out for Radha in 653/1255. This time he marie 
a surprise attack upon and captured Madaran. The Rai fled leaving 
behind his family and followers, treasures and elephants, to be seized 
by the Muslims. Malik Yuzbek comph'ted the conquest of Radha by 
capturing Nadia. 

These conquests brought a change in his attitude towards Delhi. 
More confident of his position now, he assumi'd three canopies of 
state-red, black, and whitest—and adopted the lofty title of ‘Sultan 
Mu^isuddin Abul Muzaffar Yuzbek as-Sultan*. 

^e next year brought an opportunity for Yuzbek to make an 
attack on Awadh. Balban had ousted its governor, Malik Masud Jani, 
and had penetrated as far as the frontiers of Tirhut in 554/1250. After 
his departure Yuzbek marched towards Awadh, entered the province 
triumphantly and caused the Khullm to be recited in his name. But 
he could stay there for two weeks only, because one of the Turkish 
nobles spread the rumour that the army of Delhi was oroceeding 
towards Awadh. Yuzbek lost his courage and hastoiea back to 
Lakhnauti. This step against the Delhi Sultan, Minhaj* states, was 
condemned by the people of Hindustan, Hindus and Muslims alike. 

After his return to Lakhnauti, he decided to bring undor his nile 
the province of Kamnip (Kamrud).22 In the year 655/1257, he crossed 

20 Stifcar, 51. 

21 This is interpreted ‘as a token of his soverei^ty over the Hureo provinces. 
Lakhnauti. Bihar and Awadh’. (See Ibid., II, 52.) But aoomrding to 

tocideHt hxdc place before the occupation dt Awadh. (See Baverty, 763.) 

22 ‘The land of KSnvup', says Sarkar (II, 53), Vaa a terra incogntto to the Ihdclsb 
^ukn of MUnatitL’ The river Karatoya (or Begmati) loimed the <hvft^ line 
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die river Begmati (Kara|;oya)^ and occupied the region without any 
opposition from its ruler, who retired to scnne place of safety. Yuzbek 
seized an immense booty and transformed Kamrup into a Muslim 
region by having the Khutha read in his name. But a tragic end 
awaited him. The shrewd Rai of Kamrup sent his envoys to Yuzbek, 
requesting him to reinstate him in his territory and promising that 
he would pay an annual tribute and would allow the Khutha to be 
read and me coins to be struck in Yuzbek's name. Yuzbek declined 
the (^er. The Rai then cleverly sent his agents into the interior; they 
swore allegiance to Yuzbek, purchased all his grain at the high price 
he fixed and carried it to their headquarters. Yuzbek, unaware of the 
circumstances and the tricks, did not keep enough grain for his army. 
When the rainy season started, the Rai and his followers rose against 
Yuzbek on all sides. 

Shortage of grain brought the Muslim army to the verge of 
starvation and it decided to retreat. But the Rai and his hidden soldiers 
surrounded the Muslim armv, while the routes were flooded with 
wat^ and occupied bv the Hindus. Ultimately Yuzbek and his army 
were overpowered by the forces of the Rai. Yuzbek was wounded by 
an arrow in a skirmish and was then captured with his familv. Before 
his death he made a request for his son being brought to him. He 
placed his face on the face of his son and breathed his last (1257).24 

After the death of Yuzbek, one Malik Tzzuddin Balban-i Yuzbeki 
suddenly emerged as the ruler of Lakhnauti.25 He sent presents to the 
Sultan who confirmed him as governor of Lakhnauti. When la^ddin 
marched to Bang, Arsalan Khan Sanfar, the governor of Kara, be¬ 
sieged Lakhnauti which was defended by the citizens for three davs. 
At last the citv fell and Arsalan Khan sacked and plundered it for 
three days. Malik Izzuddin returned in 657/1259 to Lakhnauti to 
share the fate that had befallen Sultan Ghivasuddin Iwaz Khalji.^ 

The new master of Lakhnauti, Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar, was 
a slave of Sultan Htutmish. After having served in various capacities, 
he finally reached Kara in 657/1259 from where he made a dash for 


betweoi the territories of Lakhnauti and Kamrup. Hiere was no centralized kingdom 
in Kamrup at Aat time. 

23 Fhrhaps somewhere near Ghorayd^at In the Rangpur district and marched 
throujdi Are modem Goalpara district dong the northern bank of the Brahmaputra 
fiver. (IhidL, 53.) 

24 See Baverty, 762-06. 

25 Minhaf gives no details about his early career except that he held Hw post 
of Naib Aiiiir-1 Hafib at tlw Delhi court. {Jbi4., 827.) 

ad 827, 7e»>7i, 
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Lakhnauti.2'^ The Barahdaii inscriptioii of B^arSS and a mudi later 
chronicle^o reveal that Malik Tajuddin Arsalan rul^ over Bihar and 
Lakhnauti independently with the title of Sultan and died in 663/1265. 
He was succeeded by nis son, Tatar Khan, who also was a capable 
ruler. He also ruled independently but is reported to have sent presents 
to Sultan Balban on the latter’s accession. He received gifts in return 
from the Sultan. He died probably two years after the accession of 
Balban. His successor, Sher Khan, a member of Tajuddhi Arsalan’s 
family, restored the name of Balban on his coins in 667/1269.S0 

Probably about this period the provinces of Lakhnauti and Ben^ 
were conferred by Balban upon Tughril.’'Ji Although originally a slave, 
Tughril possessed all the characteristic virtues of a Tuiw, indomitable 
will, reckless bravery, resourcefulness and boundless ambition.’ He 
soon consolidated his position and extended his power up to &e 
modem districts of Faridpur and Dacca and annexed the river tracts 
on both banks of the Padma as far as Loricol,^^ known as Arsvt'f 
BangcAa.^^ He established friendly relations with the ruler of Tippera. 
In addition, he sought the extension of his power in the tract of 
Radha also. He invaded the territory of Jajnagar several times 
brought much booty from there. These successes made Tu^iril 
arrogant and defiant.'J4 He did not send the booty to the Sultan, and 
started using the chatr.^ He further assumed the title of Sultan 
Mughisuddin and caused tlie Khutba to be read and the f^nins to be 

27 Ibid., 766-70. Here his account of Arsalan Khan breaks and Minhoj gives no 
further mformation about him. 

28 Sarkar, U, 56-97. 

29 Riazus SalaHn (Trans.), 77-79. 

30 Sarkar, n, 57. 

31 See Barani, Tarikh-i Fintz Shahi. But according to Yahya (40), Amin Kiwin, 
the governor of Awadh, was assigned Lakhnauti and Tughnl was ma^ Us deputy. 
The History of Bengpl (II, 58) follows Yahya. 

32 ‘About 25 miles due south of Dacca, and about 10 miles south-west of RUabaril 
(Sarkar, 59.) 

33 This political unit seems to be a portion of the bigger geogr^hical unit known 
as Diyar-i Bor^pla (still unsubdued) for Balban is later r^rted to hhve lefetrad to 
his conquest of Anori Bmtgpia by turning out Tughril and to have ordezM Bu|^ 
Khan to rule over D^ar-4 Banffda. (See, Barani, 93; Sarkar, 59.) 

34 Barani analyses the causes of his revolt Besides the above-meatjoued Uctm*, 
the distance from Delhi and the preoocupatimia of the Delhi Sultan on Uw Nai6i- 
Westem FVontiers made Bengal Bal^takpur. (See Barani, 86-97.) 

35 According to Yahya, rumours spmad in Bengal about (he Aif ith of Sultan 
Balban, and Tu^uil turned out Amhi Khan and assumed roya^. The Sultan directed 
Malik Turmati, governor of Awadh, to nibdue Tughril. Iwt he was 

Mir of Awadh, Malik Shihabuddin, was sent a|^st Th^^ but he was also 
(ToHkM Mubarak Shahi, pp. 4(M2.) According to Isami, Bahadur was sent hum 
<ui the second expedition against Thghril. (Futtih-ut SalaOn, pp. 165^0 
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stitick in his own name. In order to win the support of the pe(^le, ho, 
distributed his wealth laviriily. 

When the news of his independence i:eached Delhi, it upi^t 
Baiban completely. He lost his sle^ and was extremely worried about 
the developments in Bengal, which seemed to compromise his position 
at Delhi ^o. He directed Amin.Khan Aitigin Mui’daraz, governor 
of Awadh, to proceed along with other contingents of Hindustan and 
suppress Ihe revolt of Tughril. The combined forces crossed the river 
Saiju. An engagement toc« place between the imperialists and Tughril 
somewhere between Tirhut and Lakhnauti. Many soldiers deserted 
Amin Khan and joined Tughril, and as a result the imperialists were 
routed. At Balban's order the defeated general was gibbeted and his 
body was hanged on the Awadh gate. 

Tbe Sultan then sent another army against Tughril but it also 
met with the same fate. The Sultan flew into a rage at the defeat of 
his second army and also assessed the proper dimensions of the Bengal 
revolt. He decided to march in per.son and ordered the construction 
of a fleet of boats on the Jumna and the Ganges. He placed Multan 
and the Mongol front in charge of his elder son, Prince Muhammad^ 
Maltktil Umara Fakhruddin, me Kotwal of Delhi, was appointed as 
the naib of the Sultan, and Bughra Khan, the younger son, was 
directed to accompany the Sultan to Lakhnauti. Thus, with vast 
prepju-ations and detennined to emsh Tughril, Baiban proceeded 
towards Laklmauti in the beginning of January 1280. 

On reaching Awadh, the Sultan reviewed the army. There were 
two lakhs of men, including cavalry, infantry, paiks, d/ianuks, kahars, 
kiwani (?), khud-aspas (irregulars with their own horses), Hrzan 
(archers), slaves, chakars (servants), saudagars (merchants) and bazarUi 
(shop-keepers in the camp-bazar). The fleet also moved with these 
forces. The rainy season had started but the Sultan continued his 
marcli. 

Tughril avoided a pitched battle; he left Lakhnauti and toefle the 
route to E«t Bengal (jajnagar)36 with his family and picked soldiers. 
All thme who were afraid of Sultan Baiban s fury joined Tu^ril, They 
were under the false impression that the Sultan would not stay for 
long at Lakhnauti and that they would return to Lakhnauti with their 
booty from East Bengal. 

In the meantime (he Sultan arrived at Lakhnauti; he reorganised 
his army and conferred the shithmigi of Lakhnauti upon Husamiiddin, 
Barani's materu^d grandfather, widi instnictions to keep him informed 

^ ]«inagar i$ here incorrectly written hy Btnmi for a pl^ in East BoigpL 
Titgibril c^vi^sV could not have gone to Jajnagar, which dien ttieant Qclssa. 
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news coming from Delhi. The Sultan then proceeded towards 
East Bengal, determined to follow and capture Tughril. By forced 
mardies to reached the suburbs of Sonargaon within a few days. Bhm' 
Rai Sonargaon waited upon the Sultan^? and jointly they planned 
acttmi against Tughril. The Rai was to be held respon^ble if Tahiti 
fled by sea cm- land or crossed the river. 

It is said that the Sultan often declared that he had put the king¬ 
dom of Delhi at stake for the c^ture of Tughril, and that he would 
not return to Delhi without achieving his aim. This determination 
of the Sultan disappointed his soldiers about returning to Delhi and 
they despatched farewell letters and their wills to their relatives at 
the capital. 

The Sultan covered seventy or eighty kos by continuous mardhes 
and reached the frontic^rs of Sonargaon, but nobody could give him 
any idea of the wherealjouts of Tughril. The Sultan detached a con¬ 
tingent of seven or eight thousand soldiers and dispatched it in 
advance under Malik Bektars. The malik, in accordance with Sultan's 
instructions, sent out some scouts every day to discover traces of 
Tughril. One day these scouts found out the c^mp of Tu^ril and 
at once sent news to Malik Bektars. But they did not wait for the 
arrival of Bektars and fell upon the camp of Tughril, when many of 
his soldiers were engaged in drinking. Tughril was taken by surprise; 
he jumped on to his horse and tried to escape. But before he could 
cross the river, one of the scouts shot an arrow at him and he fell 
down. His head was immediately cut off. Balban returned to 
I^akhnauti and mercilessly executed the relatives and supporters of 
Tughril. He appointed his eldest son, Bughra Khan, as governor of 
Lakhnauti, and left for Delhi in 1282. 

The rebellion of Tughril during the reign of Balban was not merely 
an expression of the erratic behaviour of a provincial gov^nor; it was 
symbolical of a situation arising out of geographical factors, which 
led the governors of Bengal to defy the authority of the Delhi sultans 
and attempt to establish independent kingdoms. When Barani wrote 
that Bengal was known as ‘Bulghakpur, he had before him the 
pdUtical developments in that area since the establishment of the 
sultanat of Delhi. 

After crushing the rebellion of Tughril, which took Balban three 

37 The History of Beng^ (II, 85) gives a slightly different version. It says that 
Balban, and not the Rai, sought the interview; the latter insisted that the Sultan 
dtould receive the Rai (Rai Danu)) .standing up from his thnme. On tin; suggegtkm 
of w courtter R was arranged that when the Rai came, the Sultan rose up and let kx>se 
a hawk spun a bird. The Rai took it to be compliance with his condition, ndiile others 
todc it to be an accidoital rishtg. 
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years of hard struggle, he sought to create couditioas in Bengal 
which could ensure control of that region by Delhi. While entrusting 
its administration to his son, Bu^a Khan, he made a long speech 
in which he expatiated on the need and expediency of obeying the 
central authority. But as things developed, Bughra Khan*s app^tnfent 
itself facilitated the establishment of an independent dynasty in 
Bengal. 

SULTAN NASIRUDDIN BUGHRA (1281>87) 

When Balban put the province of Bengal under his son, Bughra, he 
appointed two advisers to help and assist the prince. One of them, a 
Khalji noble, was a seasoned civil officer of sound judgement and 
mature understanding; the other was an experienced warrior from the 
Salt Range (Koh-f Jnd). One was expected to help the prince in dvil 
and tho other in military affairs. 

Bughra Khan ruled over the province of Bengal for about six 
years (1281-87). It was during his. regime that the well-defined 
divisions of Bengal began to appear—^Lakhiiauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon 
and Chatgaon. Balban had advised his son to conquer and consolidate 
the Arsa4 Bangaln (Satgaon) and the Aqlivi-i Bangala (Sonargaon). 
The prince set up his capital at Lakhnauti. 

On Priiu'e Muhammad’s death, Balban summoned Bughra Khan 
to Delhi as he wanted him to be near when the inescapable hand 
of death seized him. Bughra responded to the call but returned to 
his provincial capital against the wishes of his father. When Bughra 
decided to leave for tne distant province of Bengal, he must have 
made up his mind to forego his claims on Delhi and exchange the 
crown of Dellii for the kingdom of Lakhnauti. 

A week after Balban’s death, sometime in September 1287, during 
which he mourned his father’s death—^Bughra assumed the title of 
Sultan Nasimddin Mahmud and caused the Khuiba and the coins to 
l)e put in his namc.'^ Barani refers to the cordial relations between 
Nasiruddin Mahmud and Kaiqiibad and says that presents w^ also 
exchanged between them. It is not necessary to recapitulate here Bie 
develq^ments in Delhi and tho circumstances under which Bu^a 
proceeded to Awadh to meet his son. 

An important outcome of the historic meeting of the father and 
the son in Awadh was the implied and tacit acceptance of the inde¬ 
pendence of Bengal. Kaiqubad’s fast life Jed to paralysis and even¬ 
tually paved the way for the rise of the Khaljis. No contemporary 
authority refers to the reactions of Sultan Nasiruddin to tibe tragic 


' 38 Btratii, 128, 141-43, 160. 
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end oi his house at Delhi. The author oE die Ritjazus Sohilhi, perhaps 
on the basis of the traditions he found floatin| down the stream of 
time, says that Bughra discarded the insignia of royalty. It is difficult 
to agree with the author that he did this out fear or the Khal|is. It 
was perhaps a diock which developed in him disgust dF all material 
glory and power. It cannot be said as to how long Bughra survived 
this shock. 

SULTAN BUKNUDDIN KAIKAUS (1291-1301) 

Nasiruddin Bughras son, Kaikaus, in his teens at that time, was 
raised to the throne after the abdication of his father. A silver coin 
minted at Lakhnauti in 690/1291 may be taken as the earliest 
evidence of liis reign. Numismatic and epigraphic evidence shows that 
he ruled over Bihar and Bengal for abcmt eight years. His reign saw 
a brisk architectural activity and a number of buildings were put up 
during his reign. The Devkot and Lakliiserai inscimtions record the 
construction of mosques in th(»e areas in 697/1297; A.madrasa was 
also built by him at Triveni in 698/1298.39 

The kingdom of Bengal at that time comprised oi four main 
political units namely, Bihar, Satgaon (Saptagram), Baim and Devkot, 
fencing in Lakhnauti and Radha. Sultan Jalaluddin Knalji, the con¬ 
temporary ruler of Delhi, was busy elsewhere and could not turn his 
attenticm to Bengal. 

SULTAN SHAMSUDDIN FIRUZ SHAH (1301-22) 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz, who succeeded Ruknuddin Kaikaus, had 
been a de facto ruler during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud 
and was governor of Bihar under his successor. Ibn-i Battuta includes 
him among the descendants of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud but Uiis 
is not confirmed by any contemporary rec'ord.40 He and hu descendants 
held sway over Bengal for about forty years till it was again made a 
province of the Delhi sultanat by Sultan Muhammad bin Tu^uq. 

One. of the significant features of the reign of the new Sultan 
was the expansitm of Muslim power into the modem district 
Mymensin^ and thence across the Brahmaputra into the Sylhet 
district of Assam. The first invasion of Sylhet seems to have tdken 
place in 703/1303. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz seems to have ascended the throne at 

39 Eptgrapkfa Indo-Moslemica, 1917*18, 13, mate II. 

40 Tbe fad: that his coins do not contain the phrase, Stdtan bin .Su/fan, shows 
that he did not bdong to a royal dynasty. But most writers, ndying upon the genealogy 
reoonstnided by llMmaas and <ni the ^btfol testUmmy of I^*i Battuta, include 
Suhan Shamsud^ among dte descendants of Nasiruddin Mahmud. (Saikar, 77.) 
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the age of fifty. His grown up and ambitious sons were eager ti> 
seize me throne. At least three of his six scms assumed Hn^y power 
during his lifetime. 

According to the numismatic evidence available, Sultan Firuz 
could peacemlly rule over Bihar, Lakhnauti, Satgaon atid Bang 
(Sonargaon) till 707/1307-8 and only over Bihar and Wc^ Bengm 
(Satgaon) during 710-22/1310-22. 

Like the Tughluq Sultan, who was his name-sake, Firuz was fond 
of building cities after his name. He founded Firozabad-Pandua 
(generally attributed to Firuz Tughluq) and named Tribeni as 
Firozabad. He died in 1322.^^ 

GHIYASUDDIN BAHADUR SHAH 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, the turbulent son of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
ruled over Lakhnauti and Sonargaon during 710-28/1310-27 vtith two 
interruptions. During his father’s lifetime he ruled over Lakhnauti or 
over some part of North Bengal during 710-15/1310-16. In 717/1317 
ho was ousted from LaMinauti by his brother, Shihabuddin Bughdah. 
He, however, captured Sonargaon at this time and Lakhnauti after 
two years, but his father challenged his authority. After his fathers 
death in 722/1322, he l)ccamc the virtual ruler of Lakhnauti and 
Sonargaon. He seems to have been deprived of Lakhnauti once again, 
but this time by his brother, Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah, who was nuing 
over it when Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to conquer Tirhut and 
Bengal in 724/1324. When Sultan Ghiyasuddin captured Tirhut,42 
Nasiruddin Ibraliim Shah came forward, met the Tughluq Sultan at 
Tirhut, and offered to capture and bring Bahadur Sh^, if the Sultan 
would send a contingent with him. The Tughluq Sultan accepted the 
offer and sent Tatar Khan with Nasimddin along with a strong army. 
Bahadur Shah was, at that time, in his newly founded cit)', Ghiyaspur 
(in the modern Mymensingh district). On the arrival of the imperialists, 
he hurried to Laklinauti. Nasiruddin came out of the city to meet 
him. A severe conflict took place in whidi Bahadur was defeated. 
When he was retreating towards Ghiyaspur, the imperialists captured 
him and presented him to Ghiyasuddin Tughluq as a captive at 
Lakhnauti, where the Tughluq Sultan was holding his court. 

41 im, T7-82. 

42 It was the last Hindu stronghold in MithUa under the Kamatak dynasty, which 
*fter its fall became a mint-town of the Tughluq sultans and came to be known as 
Tughluqpw Mif Tirhut. (Ibid., 84.) But according to an alternative vmkm, Sultan 

^'CSUyastiddin invaded Tirhut when hd was returning from Bni^I. Harfsimha, tiie 
‘ruler of Thhut, liad not been subdued complete^ when the Sultan heard dhtuiidng 
news about ^ conduct of hfe son and had to leave Tiihut 



CHIYASUDDIN BAfiADUH SHAH 

Chiyasuddin Tughluq stayed at Lakhnauti for some time to niake 
administrative arrangements, and after having confirmed Nasiruddin 
in Lakhnauti, he assigned the charge of Sonargami and Satgaon to 
Bahram Khan Tatar Khan. After that the Sultan returned to 
Delhi to meet his tragic end at Afghanpur in 725/1325. 

Hie next Delhi Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325^1), 
adopted a more effective policy towards Bengal. In order to check 
the power Of Tatar Khan and Sultan Nasiruddin, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq made the following arrangements. He liberated and loaded 
with honours Sultan Chiyasuddin Bahadur Shah and sent him to 
Sonargaon to rule over that province as a Vassal kmg’,4;5 while Tatar 
Khan was to stay there as the representative of the Dellii Sultan. Malik 
Pindar (or Bedar), entitled Qadr Klian, was appointed governor of 
Lakhnauti, Malik Abu Rija was made the wazir of Laknnauti, and 
Izzuddin Yahya was appointed to the govenior.ship of Satgaon.^'^ Tlius 
all the three centres of political power in Bengal—Lakhnauti, 
Sonargaon and Satgaon—were effectively controlled, Perhaps the 
Sultan realized the difficulties of controlling Bengal if local elements 
were not associated; and the danger of their rel>ellion was eliminated 
by placing a permanent representative of the centte at each of tlie two 
governments of Bengal. 

Sultan Nasiruddin was, like Chiyasuddin of Sonargaon, a nominal 
sultan who continued to issue coins in his own and Sultan Muhammad’s 
name till 726/1326. Later he was recalled by the Sultan to jdn the 
imperial army against Kishlu Klian. His name was omitted from the 
coinage of Lakhnauti from 727/1327 onward. He died some time 
after 72S. The exact date and place of his death are unknown. 

Sultan Chiyasuddin ruled over Sonargaon and issued coins both 
in his own and the Tughluq Sultan’s name till 728/1328. When he 
aspired for the sovereignty of the whole of Bengal and rebelled against 
the Tugbluq Sultan, he was punished by Tatar Khan, who flay^ his 
skin and sent it to Sultan Muhammad who ordered it to be hung frmn 
the dome of victory.45 

Thus came to an end the rule of the house of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
and the three main divisions of Muslim Bengal—‘Lakhnauti, Satgaon 
and Sonargaon—passed under the kingdom of Dettii and were 
governed by Qadr Klian, Malik Izzuddin Yahya, and Tatar Khan 
respectively. The system worked successfully till 1^8. 

43 Ifiami, 422. 

44 Yaliyiu 98. 

45 Isai^ 444. 
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CIVIL WARS IN BENGAL 

Disturbances broke out when» on the death of Tatar Khan at 
Sonargaon in 739/1338, Fakhruddin, a confidential officer of Tatar 
Khan, rebelled and assumed the title of Sultan Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah. But the combined forces LakhnauH and Satgacm, led by 
Qadr Kliaii, Izzuddin Yahya and Firuz Khan of Kara, expelled Fakhr¬ 
uddin from Sonargaon. Qadr Khan occupied Scxiargacm and the other 
generals retired to their respective provinces. But after some time 
Fakhruddin returned to fight with Qadr Khan, who was staying at 
Sonargaon. On this occasion the supporters of Qadr Khan, who had 
not l)een given any share out of the Booty acquired from Sonargaon, 
not only deserted him but killed him and joined Fakhruddin. 
Fakhriuiclin then sent his slave, Mukhlis, to capture Lakhnauti but 
Muklilis was killed by Ali Mubarak, the ariz of Qadr Khan. After 
this victory, Ali Mubarak applied to Delhi for his confirmation as 
governor of Lakhnauti. The Sultan, however, .sent Malik Yusuf, die 
shahm of Delhi, to assume charge of Lakhnauti, but he died on die 
way. After that the Sultan could not turn his attention to die affairs 
of Bengal, which lost all contact with Delhi after 740/1339.46 

Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah ruled over Sonargaon from 1338 to 
1350 and annexed Chittagong.47 He was .succeeded by Ikht^aruddin 
Ghazi Shah, probably his son, who ruled till 753/1352-E3, when 
Sonargaon was occupied by Haji Ilyas Shah.48 

Ali Mubarak ruled over Lakhnauti under the title of Alauddin Ali 
Shah from 1339 to 1342, when he was killed by his officer, Ilyas. 

SULTAN SlfAMSUDDlN ILYAS SHAH (1342-57) 

11) as Shah, who captured Lakhnauti in 743/1342 and Sonargaon 
in 753/1352-53, initiated an era of brilliant achievements in the history 
of Bengal. After having consolidated his position at Lakhnauti, he 
began to extend his dominions in the west. Tirhut, thaa ruled by two 
rival Hindu rulers, Sakhi Singh and Kamesvara, was ccmquered by 
him. Next in 1396 he invaded Nepal which was ruled by Jayrajdeva. 
He plundered it without much oppositimi and destroyed the Swayam- 
bhunath Stima at Khatmandu but he did not stay long and retir^ to 
his capital. Imese successive conquests encouraged Ilyas Shah to mardh 

46 Ydiyt, 1044)6. 

47 Sarkar, 90. It was during his reign 3iat Ibn-i Battuta visited Bengal. He gives 
an intereUing acoount of it in his ReMs. 

48 Sarkar, U, 96. But according to Yahya (105) and Afif (137) Fhkhruddin was • 
captured and later bel^adcd by Ilyas Shah, while the Afasua SalaHn (06) says thaA 
he was killed by AU Mubarak hi 741/1340>41. 
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into Orissa from where he brought an immense booty^ including Imty- 
four elephants. He further extended his authority beyond Tirhut to 
Champaran and Gorakhpur, whose rajas acknowledged his authority. 
He, finally, extended his dominions right up to Banaras.4® 

When he was at the peak of his power, Sultan Firuz Tughluq 
knocked at the gates of his kingdom to measure swords with him. Hie 
Delhi Sultan set out in 1353 at the head of a mightv army, 90,000 
cavalry, a large infantry, archers and a flotilla of a thousand Imts. 
The imperial armv proceeded to Awadh and. mardiing through 
Gorakhpur and Champaran (the newlv subdued territories of Ilyas) 
and pushing back the forces of Bengal at every point by its superb 
strategy, entered Bengal and occupied Firozabad-Pandua. The Sultan 
granted amnesty to the inhabitants of the city and, in order to win 
their support, liberally granted lands to the nobles and other deserving 
people. 

Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah had shut himself up in the fort of Ekdala,^ 
which was regarded as one of the strongest forts of Bengal. Sultan Firuz 
Shah proceeded towards Ekdala and tried to besiege it, but the site 
where he had encamped was not suitable. Mosquitoes gave much 
trouble to the imperialists. The Sultan decided to retreat towards 
Pandua. But he did this in such a manner that Ilvas took it to be a 
panic-stricken flight, threw all caution to the winds and came out of 
the fort to deliver a charge upon the retiring imperialists. The Stilton 
immediately turned towards the enemv, and completely routed the 
forces of Bengal, which fled to Ekdala leaving behind a large number 
of dead soldiers and elephants, the latter were captured by the army 
of Delhi. Bvas again shut himself in the fort of Ekdala. 

Sultan Firuz now made up his mind- to punish Ilvas Shah. He 
marched to storm the fort, but moved by the lamentations of the 
women, who appeared without their veils on the top of the ramparts, 
he abstained from an assault. Peace was concluded and the Sultan 
returned to Delhi in 755/1354.51 

• 

49 Sarior. 10496. 

50 Westmacoot has identified it wHh a villas of Hie same name In the Dhanfar 
Fargana of DiniHPur district, about 26 miles nmth of Pandua In Malda district; 42 
milM north of Gaiir. 15 miles west of Ghoraghat on the Malda sfak of the river Tangan. 
(Saikar, 107, n. 1^ 

51 Fm details see, Baranf, 587-00, Afif, 109-22; Yahya, 124-25; Siref-I FIroa Sheht, 
15a-22a. 

According to BaranI, Firoz started hi 754/135.3 and returned In *RI5/1354, I.e. 
wlHifa 10 months. This chronology is found uiMatbfnctory. Saikar (lOS, n, 1) suggeclb 
135S and 1354 as dates of march mid retam respectively on the tniHs of A^s r e fe rence 
to the campaign and <m the auHiority of an (nacilption on s tomb at Bihar. 
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For the rest (^;his reiga Ilyas Shah remained at peace die 
Delhi Sultan and exchanged gilts with him.^ Itiis amicable setti^ 
ment with the Delhi Sultan gave Ilyas Shah an opportunity to exteiid 
his territo^. Kamrup, hitherto unsubdued,^^ proved to be a fertile 
land, which was ruled at that time by a weak raja.54 A bdd attack 
in 7^/1357 laid Kamrup at the feet of the Sultan of fiengal.53 

After a peaceful reign, Ilyas Shah died in 759/1358 and was 
succeeded by his s(m, Sikandar Shah. 

SIKANDAR SHAH (1357-89) 

The efforts of the new Sultan to maintain cordial relations with 
Firuz Shah failed.58 Zafar Khan,'’^ a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin 
of Sonargaon, waited upon Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq and persuaded 
him to espouse his cause. Firuz set out for Lakhnauti in 1359 at die 
head of a huge army consisting of 80,000 cavalry and a large number 
of infantry and 470 war-elephants. Sikandar adopted his father s tactics 
and took shelter in the fort of Ekdala. Firuz besieged the fort in vain. 
Ultimately a peace was concluded, gifts were exchanged and Firuz 
Shah returned to Delhi.*'58 No other sultan of Delhi, till the rise of the 
Lodis, disturbed the rulers of Bengal. 

After a long and peaceful reign of about thirty-five years Sikandar 
Shah died in a battle against his rebel son, Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 
neai* PanduaS^ (in 1389). 

52 Yahya, 126, 127. 

53 Both Ghiyasuddin Twaz in 1227 and Malik Ynzbek in 1257 had failed to 
capture ft. 

54 The ruler of Kamta at that time was Indra Narayan. During his weak rule 
a Hindu chief had set himself up ns an independent ruler at Kamrup in 1329. (Sorkar, 
110 .) 

55 Sarkar, H. 109-10. 

56 Yahya, 128. 

57 He was a Persian noble and son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin of Sonargaon and 
held an important post in the revenue department. He lost his post and honour ndien 
Ilyas Shah captured Sonargaon in 1352-53. He went to Hisar Firoza in am. 758 and 
sou^t the help of Sultan Firuz, who honoured him with the post of naib wazir and 
promised to help him. (See Afif, 137-44; Yahya, 126.) 

58 gives a graphic account of tius expedition. (Tofikh-i F#iiz Shnhl, 137-41, 
144-63; see also YiAya, 127-28.) 

59 Sikandar had seventeen sons from his first wife and oidy one (Ghiyasu^lin) 
from his second wife. He loved Ghiyasuddin more than his other .sons. This ^Foused 
jealousy in the heart of his first wife, who intrigued against the prince. The prints gi^ 
an inldhig of the plot, fled fo Sonargaon and c^iaaly rose against hb father. Ultfa^u^y 
a battle took place at Goalpara in which SUatndar was killed, glthpu^ die prince |iad 
mdered soldiers not to strike at his fadier fn the battle-field. (See 
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CnlYASUDDIN AZAM SHAH^O (1389-1409) 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah was one of die most popular 
sultans of Bengal. He is known for his love of iustice^i and his relations 
with the outside academic world, including tne celebrated poet, Hafiz 
'of Shiraz. 

During his reign there occurred a conflict between the Ahom Raja 
Sudangpha (1397-1407) and the Raja of Kainta He tried to iitili^ 
this opportunity for extending his authority and invaded the territory 
of the Raja of Kamta; but the two rajas patched up dieir differences 
and appeared against the Sultan with their combined forces. Ghiyas¬ 
uddin could not face them and his army was forcs'd back to the river 
Karatoya. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin is reported to have established friendly 
relations with !l^waja Jahan, the ruler of faunpur (1394-99). In 1406 a 
Chinese envoy visited his court, and the Sultan sent his own envoy 
with some gifts to the court of the Chinese emperor in 1409.^2 The 
Sultan had very intimate relations with the famous Chishti saint of 
his time, Shaildi Nur Qutb-i Alam. He is reported to have met his 
tragic death at the hands of Raja Ganesh in 813/1409.®3 

After Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah several minor and weak 
successors came to the throne but they were puppets in the hands 
of the powerful nobles. One such noble was Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur, 
who rose to power towards the close of Ghivasuddin*s reign, llhurce 
weak kings—^namely, Saifuddin Hamza, son of Ghiyasuddin with the 
title of Sultanus Salatin (c. 813 - 14 / 1410 - 12 ),64 his adopted son, Shihab- 
uddin Bayazid Shah (c. 815-17/1413-14), and Alauddiii Finiz Shah, son 

60 Sarkar (116) gives (ht date of his accession as 1389, The Delhi 
SulUtnote (203) places it between 1389 and 1393. In The Cambridge History of India 
(HI, 269, n, 1) the date fixed bv Staneley I^ne-Poole (The Mohammndan Dynasties, 
307) is quot^ as 1389. In view of the fact that the poet Ilafir, with whom <%lyasiiddin 
cMresponded, died in 1388, it is suggested that unless his accession is antedated, it 
should be assumed that Ghiyasuddin enjoyed royal power at Sonargaon before his 
father's death. 

61 Once an arrow shot by the Sultan accidentally hit a widow's son. She brought 
her cmnplaint before the qazi, who summoned the Sultan to his court and decided the 
case against him. Ihe Sultan was pleased with the qazi for his boldness and rewnrded 
hini libemlly. (For details see the Riazus Salatin, 110-11.) 

62 The Chinese interinreter, Mahaun, who came to Bengal in 1409, has li^ an 
interesting account of Bengal. (See Saikar, 118-19.) 

68. Sm masus SoliiMn, III, Init tt gives A.B. 775, as die date of his death. We have 
aocepted the date given In The History of Bengal (119). 

04 One notable fibing about his rdgn is that he continued friendly relationa with 
China and sant a letter written on a gold plate and a giraffe to the Chinese emperor, 
(Saifcar, 118.) 
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of Shihabuddin, (817/1414>15)—^were raised to tibrcxie one altar 
another, till in 1415 Raja Canesh himself managed to assume the royal 
powerThis created a stir in Bengal and a number of tdama 
saints, including Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, wrote to Sultan Ibrahim 
of Jaunpur and sought his help to overthrow Ganesh. The ruler of 
Jaunpur marched into Bengal in 1415. Thereupon peace was con¬ 
cluded on condition that Ganesh would convert his son, Jadusen, to 
Islam and would raise him to the throne of Bengal. 

After the departure of the Jaunpur army, Ganesh placed his twelve- 
year son on the throne and himself wielded authority imdor the title 
of Danuj-mardan Deva. According to Ferishta he ruled ^fectively and 
treated Muslims with favour. But he is alleged to have reccmverted 
his son to Hinduism, which made him unpopular. The reconverted 
son could not secure a proper place in Hindu society and at the same 
time he lost the support of the Muslims. Ganesh died in 812/1418. 
After his death the Hindu chiefs placed his younger son on tiie throne 
under the title of Mahendra Deva (devoted to the feet the goddess 
Chandi), hut he was removed in the same year (1418), and the crown 
then passed on to the elder son of Ganesh, Jadusen. 

SULTAN JALALUDDIN MUHAMMAD SHAH (1418-31) 

Jadusen (Jalaluddin) agreed to assume the crown on the condition 
that he was allowed to accept Islam. Thus, after reconversion to Islam, 
he ascended the throne in 1418.®® He then ruled peacefully over the 
whole of Bengal, from the Kusi river in the north-west to Chittagcaig 
in the south-east, and from Fathabad and Satgaon in south Bengm 
to the border of the Karatoya in the north-east. He annexed a poitimi 
of Tipperah and Rohtasgarh in south Bihar to his dominion. He trans¬ 
ferred his capita] from Panud to Gaur, but decorated tire former 
capital also with fine buildings, mosques and inns.®? He was a liberal 
monarch and conferred several hi^ posts upon his Hindu subjects 
and patronized several Hindu scholars also.®® 

After a Icmg and peaceful reign he died about 835/1431 and was 
succeeded bv his son, Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah. 

■r ' 

65 Ibid., lie, 119. 

66 Ibid., n, 126-29. 

67 Ibid., 129. 

66 For instance, a Brahman, named Brihaspatt Misra of Knlingram (in Buidwan 
district), was made the court-pandit; Sri Eajyadham, another notable Hfodn, was raised 
to the status of an army commander, and Biihaapati's son, Vlsvas Ral, was one of Us 
ministers. He patroniced a famous Sanskrit scholar, who was probably Ui teacher also 
end who wrote commentaries on several works and prepared a dtaest on Rlndn ifiies. 
(See The MfH SuHanm, 209-10.) 
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SHAMSUDDIN AHMAD SHAH (1431-35) 

Shamsuddin continued his father’s liberal policy and maintained 
friendly relations with China. A Chinese envoy came to his court in 
1431-32. During his reign Ibrahim Sharqi led an invasion against 
iBengal. Shamsuddin implored the help of Shah Rukh of Herat. Shah 
Rulm scut a messsage to the Sultan of Jaunpur asking him not to attack 
his territory. 

Ilis short rule came to an end with his assassination by his slaves, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan. 

RESTORATION OF THE ILYAS SHAHl DYNASTY; 
NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD SHAH (1442-58) 

Soon dissension broke out among the assassins themselves. Nasir 
Khan first crowned Shadi Khan and then got him killed and todc 
his place. But he was assassinated by his rivals, who raised to the 
throne Mahmud, a descendant of Ilyas. lie assumed the title (rf 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud. He enjoyed a peaceful reign 
from at least 846/1442 to 862/1458. 

During this period the Sharqi rulers were engaged in their fateful 
conflict with the Lodi kings, and so they could not turn their attention 
to Bengal. 

So far as the political achievements of Mahmud are concerned, it 
may i)e mentioned that some part of the Jessore and Khulna districts 
and part of the modem 24 Parganas (in die Satgaon province) seem to 
have been annexed by him to his large and consolidated kingdom. He 
further beautified the capital city (Ganr) with many buildings.®^ 

RUKNUDDIN BARBEK SHAH (1459-74) 

The eflScient administration and peaceful reign of Nasiruddin 
Malimud enabled his son and successor, Ruknuddin Barbek, to extend 
his dominions. The new ruler organized a militia of Abyssinian slaves 
and employed Arab soldiers also. One of these Arab soldiers was a 
Quraish, named Ismail, whose military exploits are preserved in the 
Risdatus Shuhada!^^ According to this work, Ismail reoccupied the 
fort of Madaran, which had previously been captured by the Raja of 
Orissa, called the Gajapati. The Hindu commandant of the fmt was 
also captured by Ismail. The hero of these exploits was then deputed 
to lead an array to Kamrup. Here again the expedition led to the 

69 Saricar, H, 130-32. 

70 Compiled in 1633 by Fir Muhaimnad Sbattari and discovered at the shrine of 
that saint at Kantaduar, a few miles north-east of Choraghat, Bangpur district. The 
text and an abridged translation of it were published by G. H. Damant in /ASB, 
1874, 216-36. (See Ibid., H, 133, n, 1.) 
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reoccupation of the cis>Karatoya region, lately overrun by tbe ICamrup 
forces. A tough battle was fought near (Mahi) Santosh in Dinajpur, at 
the end of which the Raja of Kamrup, Kameswar, surrend^^^ and 
accepted Islam, and the Kamrup forces withdrew. But the warrior- 
saint, at the instigation of the commandant of the frontier-fort of 
Ghoraghat on the Karatoya, was executed bv the orders of Barbek 
in 1474. 

The reign of Barbek witnessed an all-round expansion. North of 
the Ganges his empire extended at least up to Barur (a pargana in the 
Pumia district) while the newly conquered Jessore-KhiUna region 
formed his southern frontier. 

Barbek was a great patron of Bengali literature. Hie celebrated 
poet, Maladhar Basu, compiler of Sri Krishna Bifay, was patronized 
oy him and was granted the title of Guiiaraj Khan. His son was 
honoured with the title of Satyaraj Khan.^i 

SHAMSUDDIN YUSUF SHAH (1474-81) 

Ruknuddin Barbek was succeeded by his talented and learned son, 
Shamsuddin Yusuf, who was a capable administrator and had a deep 
regard for justice. He introduced prohibitionary measures. The BaiS- 
darwaza mosque built by him contains an inscription which indicates 
that he had acquired some territory in the south-west at the expense 
of Orissa. He constnicted several other buildings also. He died about 
886/1481, and was succeeded by Sikandar, probably his son. Sikandar 
was, however, deposed after three days when it was discovered that 
he was a lunatic.72 

JALALUDDIN FATH SHAII (1481-87) 

The next ruler was Husain, son of Nasiruddin Mahmud,73 who 
styled himself as Jalaluddin Path Shall. He was an intelligent and 
enlightened ruler. As the Abyssinian slaves had become turbulent, he 
tried to curb their power but fell a victim to their dagger. The chief 
eunuch, Sultan Shanzada, in league with the discontented Abyssinian 
slaves, assassinated the Sultan in 892/1486. Thus came to an end the 
Ilyas Shiihi dynasty, which had produced several talented and liberal 
monarchs, who were great builders and were very pcmular in Bengal.74 

After the murder of Path Shah, Shahzada with the title of Barbek 

71 Ibid., U. 132-38. 

72 Ibid., 136; also Tiie mhi Sultome, 213. 

73 Tile Hiazus Sdatin (121) calls him the son of Yusuf Shah, but this is con¬ 
tradicted by numismatic evidence and by inscriptions in which he is desoibed as the 
con cl Naaimddin Mahmud. (Sarkar, 137.) 

74 IWd.. 137. 
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Sliah assumed the crown but was assassinated widiin a few months hj 
Malik Andily a loyal Abyssinian commander. Andil oflFered the crown 
to Path s infant son, but the mother of the child did not agree to it. 
Consecjuently the nobles persiiadexl Andil to accept tlie crown. 

saifuddinfiruz(1487-90) 

Malik Andil then ascended the throne with tlic title of Saifuddin 
Firiiz. He was loyal to the house of Ilyas Shah and was a just and 
efficient ruler. After a peaceful rule of three years, he was killed by 
the paiks, who had now assumed the role of king-makers.75 

r^ASIRUDDIN MAHMUD (1490-91 ) 

The next ruler was Nasiruddin Mahmud, either the son of Firiiz 
or of Path Shah. Being a boy-kiiig, he was dominated by his tutor, an 
Abyssinian noble, Habsh Khan, who himself aspired for the throne. 
But before he could usurp the throne, another Abyssinian noble, Sidi 
Badr, killed him. He then assassinated Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
ascended the throne without much opposition. Nasiruddin reigned for 
about a year.76 

SHAMSUDDIN MUZAFFAR (1491-93) 

The Abyssinian assassin, nick-named Diwana, ascended the throne 
as Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah and inaugurated a reign of terror. He 
mercilessly put down all Hindu and Muslim noldcs suspected of 
opposition to his authority. Ho did not spare even the soldiers and 
the common people. Heavy revenue demands and the reduction in 
the salaries of the soldiers hastened his fall. Ills talented wazir, Saivvid 
Husain, noticed the tide of opposition and made a common cause with 
the discontented people. Leading the opposition, the wazir besieged 
Muzaffar in his fort. Tlie siege continued for four months with heavy 
casualties on both sides. Subse<jueritly the wazir got Muzaffar killed 
secretly with the help of the jmiks about the end of 1493.77 

A L A U D D I N II U S A T N (1493-1519) 

Saiyyid Husain, who assumed the crown in 1493, inaugurated a 
brilliant epoch in the history of Bengal, A \'ear after his accession he 
adopted the title of KhalifatuUah^^ Under his peaceful and enlighten¬ 
ed rule, the creative genius of the people of medieval Bengal reached 

75 IM,, 138-39. 

76 Tabatiai, III, 440-41; Sarkar, H. 139-40. 

77 Tabaqat, HI. 441-42; Sailcar, II, 140-41. 

7§ In an inscription found in Malda be styles himpe^f as sudi, 
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its zenith. Hie vernacular made a tremendous advance. He allowed 
a fairly liberal share to the Hindus in his administration. ^ 

He was, however, a stem administrat<»r, and he executed about 
twelve thousand soldiers, who had continued to plunder the capital 
city against his orders. He further disbanded the notorious paikSf 
liquidated the Abyssinian slaves, and restored Hindu and Muslim 
nobles to their former positions. All these measures won for him the 
golden opinion of the people of Bengal. His reign witnessed the con¬ 
solidation of the kingdom. He not only restored die old frontiers of 
Bengal but also annexed certain other areas to his kingdom. 

Alauddin shifted his capital to Ekdala and, after consolidating his 
position there, adopted a vigorous foreign policy which brought him 
fame and glory. 

The fall of the Sharqi kingdom and its annexation by tlic vigorous 
Lodis and their march up to the borders of Bihar tnreatened the 
frontiers of the Bengal kingdom. The defeated Sultan of Jaunpur, 
Husain, had sought shelter with the ruler of Bengal, a fact which 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi could not ignore. 

Incensed at the friendly attitude of the King of Bengal towards 
the fugitive Sultan of Jaunpur, Sikandar Lodi proceeded from 
Darweshpur to Tughluqpur, on tlie Bengal frontier, in 1493. The 
aggressive designs of the Lodi Sultan brought the Bengal army into 
action. Alauddin Hiisuiii despatched his son, Daniyal, to check 
Sikandar's progress. No battle, however, was fought but both the 
armies remained encamped at Barh,79 facing each other. Ultimately, 
on the instructions of Sultan Sikandar, his generals, Mahmud Lodi 
and Mubarak Nohani, entered into a non-aggression treat)' and Prince 
Daniyal gave a pledge not to give shelter to the Sultan’s enemies. 

After the departure of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, Husain Shah seems to 
have occupied the whole of north Bihar, including the trans-Gandak 
area. Some inscriptions found at Monghvr and Bihar testify to the 
fact that south Bihar, extending to within few miles of Patna, also 
formed part of the Bengal kingdom. 

During the preceding period of civil wars, Nilambar, the Khen 
King of Kamtapur, seems to have extended his frontiers on the 
eastern bank of the Karatoya. In 1498 Sultan Husain despatched 
Ismail Chazi to recover the lost territory. Ismail besieged the Khen 
capital, but the siege continued for many years. According to one 
tradition it lasted for twelve years. Finally Kamtapur fell and was 
plundered. Its ruler was captured and brought to Gaur but he manag¬ 
ed to escape. His possessions up to Hajo were annexed to the Bengal 


70 About 30 miles east of Patmi, 
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kingdom and a colony of Afghans was planted in Kamnip. Husain’s 
son, Daniyal, was appointed viceroy of Ine newly occupied region. 

On the frontier of Orissa, the fort of Mandaran, formerly a fron¬ 
tier fortress between tihe two kingdoms, seems to have come under 
die control of the Rai of Orissa. Here again Ghazi Ismail is reported 
to have eventually occupied this fortress.^o 

Another conflict of a protracted nature took place against the 
ruler of Tipperah. The first attack, launched not later than 1513, was 
repulsed by the Tipperali arm>'. The second expedition led by Gaur 
Malik suffered a heavy loss. The third expedition sent under Hatim 
Khan also met the same fate. During the last two mentioned expedi¬ 
tions most of the retreating Bengali forces were drowned in the 
Gomati. Tlie fourth and the final attack was launched by Husain 
Shall in person. A severe battle was fought near the Kailagarh fort. 
The battle seems to have ended in the occupation of some portion of 
Tipperah by Husain Shah. It was probably about the same period 
that Chittagong was also occupied by the Bengali forces, hut it seems 
that, taking advantage of the prolonged conflict between the Orissan 
and Bengali forces, the ruler of Arakan captured Chittagong. 

A powerful army under the command of Prince Nusrat was sent 
against the King of Arakan, who had occupied Chittagong. The prince 
recovered Chittagong. After the departure of Nusrat, Paragal Khan 
and later on his son, Chhuti, continued to press the Arakanese forces 
southwards. This struggle came to an end by 1517. 

The peaceful and ^orious reign of Husain Shah came to an end 
in 1519. He had not only restored the old boundaries of the Bengal 
kingdom but had also added Kamrup, Saran and part of Tipperah 
to it. His kingdom comprised of a vast territory bounded by 
Sai an and Bihar on the north-west, on the south-east by Sylhet and 
Chittagong, Hajo on the north-east, and Mandaran and the 24-Par- 
ganas on me south-west. 

Himself a learned man, Husain Shah patronized learning and the 
Bengali language. He won the hearts of his subjects—^Hindus and 
Muslims alike. The- former went so far as to honour him as an incar¬ 
nation of Krishna —NHpati TUak (Crown of Kings) and Jagat-Bhushan 
(Adornment of the Universe). He liberally conferred high posts upon 
his Hindu subjects. His wazir was a talented Hindu, C^pinath Basu. 
Mukanda Das was his private physician, Kesava Chhatri held the post 

so The exact date of this expedition cannot be determined. The Uudha Panfika 
(a dmmide of the Jagannath temide at Puri) placet ft in 1500; die biogrtii^et of 
Ghaitanya indicate thd it took plac» betwem 1509 and 1510, while the nomitniatio 
evidence imti it on a date earlier than 1504-5. It may have boai a war of protracted 
nituie. (Smka^ 14&) 
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of the chief of his body-guard, Anup was the master of the mint, and 
Gaur Malik was the military chief wno led the expedition to Tipperah. 
The two celebrated brothers, Hupa and Sanatan, held hi^ posts, and 
one of them was his private secretary {ilahlr4 khas). 

Maladhar Basu, Bipradas, Bijay Gupta and Jasoraj Khan, the 
famous Bengali writers, flourished during his enlightened rule. He is 
reported to nave shown great respect to Chaitan)'a.8l 

NASIRUDDIN ABUL MUZAFFAR 
NUSRAT SHAH (1519-32) 

Nusrat, the eldest son and hcir-apparcnt of Husain Shall, was 
unanimously raised to the throne after his father’s death. Curiously 
enough, instead of executing his brothers, he increased their allow¬ 
ances and raised their dignities. 

His father had witnessed the extiiu tion of the Jaunpur kingdom; 
he witnessed the fall of the Lcxli p<jw(*r and managed to deal with 
the problems that cropped up. 

A new power, the Lohani kingdom, had emerged in Bihar in 
1522; it was eager to maintain friendly relations with Bengal in 
order to safeguard its position against the Lodis. Towards the close 
of Ibrahim Lodi’s reign, the eastci'u provinces had slipped out of his 
hands. The Lohanis and Farmulis built their power from Jaunpur to 
Patna, while Nusrat Shah extended his hold in Bihar up to Tirhut 
and placed it under his brothers-in-Iaw, Alauddin and Maklidum-i 
Alam. The latter established himself at llajipur and brought under 
his control the whole tract on both sides of the Ghogra, as far as 
Azamgarh. The Afghan kingdom served as a barrier to the Bengal 
kingdom and Nusrat Shah maintained cordial relations with it. 

When Humayun dislodged Maruf and Nasir Lohani from Kanauj 
and Jaunpur in 1526 and appropriated the Gangetic region up to the 
Ghogra (south of the Tons), Nusrat Shah realized the danger of the 
Mii^al threat. He, therefore, assured Babur of his neutrality by 
sending his envoys to the Mughal court and this led Babur to aban¬ 
don his campaign against Bengal in 1528. 

Tlie disorganized Afghans could not withstand the Mughal pres¬ 
sure, and their collapse in the eastern region created a serious prob¬ 
lem for Nusrat Shah, who had to face the Mughals with his own 
resources and diplomacy. 

In 1529 Babur sent his envoy from Buxar and demanded frenn 
Nusrat free passage across the Ghogra. The latter evaded an early 
reply and directed his governor, Makhdum-i Alam, to strengthen die 
lint of defence on the Ghogra-Ganges confluence. Babur sent another 

81 tbid,» 148-88. 
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envoy demanding the acceptance of his terms. Probably no answer 
came and finally Babur mobilized his forces whidi crossed into $mran 
after a severe conflict. After some time Husain Khan and the Shah'* 
zada of Monghyr signed an agreement on behalf of Nusrat and thus 
saved the kingdom of Bengal from a Mughal attack. 

After the death of Babur, Nusrat hit upon a plan in order to ch^k 
Mu^al aggressive designs. He sent his envoy, Malik Marjan, to 
Gujarat to win the support of, and enter into an alliance with, 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Thus he could divert the attention of 
Humayun. But before the agreement could assume a definite shape, 
Nusrat was assassinated by one of his slaves in 1532. 

Nusrat had, however, certain achievements to his credit. He made 
an attempt to bring under his control the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley. The details of the campaign are not known, but it seems that 
the Ahom king of that region prciceeded towartls Hajo in 1529 and 
built a base at Narayanpur, north of the* river, two years after the 
incident; but he was defeated in a naval engagement at Temani 
(Trimohani), and retreated to Kamrup. Their victory encouraged the 
Ahoms, who built two more strongholds at Sala and Singiri, opposite 
Hajo. The Bengali forces later made an attempt upon Singiri but were 
badly defeated. In the meantime Nusrat died. 

Later attempts were again frustrated due to the superior naval 
forces of the Ahoms. Shortly after that Biswa Singh founded the 
Kuch dynasty, appropriating much of the Muslim territory in Kam¬ 
rup, but also at the cost of the Ahom kingdom. 

During his reign Nusrat Shah kept the kingdom intact. He, how¬ 
ever, could not face Babur, who weakened Nusrat’s hold on the 
tranS'Gandak region. Like his father he was a liberal monarch. A 
Bengali version of the Mahabluirafa was made at his instance.82 

ALAUDDIN FIRUZ (15-32-33) 

Nusrat Shah was not destined to be succcedc;d by a worthy ruler. 
The heir-apparent, Abdul Badr (Mahmud), Nusrat’s \'ounger brother, 
was eliminated by Makhdum, the governor of north Bihar. He raised 
to the throne his son, with the title of Alauddin Firiiz, but he was 
assassinated after a few months by Abdul Badr.8^ 

CHiyASUDDINMAHMUD(1533-38) 

After the assassination of his nephew, Abdul Badr ascended the 
throne with the title of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. He was a weak ruler 
and lacked both tact and courage. He failed to strike at the Mughals 

82 Ibid., 152-59. 

8$ Ibid., 188. 
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when they were engaged in Gujarat. Another blunder ^^OjOiimitted by 
him was that he ncA only lost tne friendship of a p<»$ilde ally. Shier 
Khan, but made him a bitter enemy by joining hands with die Lohants 
of Patna. In 1533 Sher Khan defeated and killed Qutb Khan, who was 
sent by Mahmud to conquer Bihar. As Makhdum was an enemy of 
Majhmud, Sher Khan won him over to his side and utilized his resour¬ 
ces'^and wealth (even after his death) in his ccmflict with Mahmud's 
army and continued to expand his power. In a decisive battle at 
Surajgarh, Sher Khan defeated the Bengalis in 1534. 

When Sher Khan found Humayun engaged in Gujarat, he decided 
upon a bold and decisive policy towards Mahmud and marched 
towards his capital in 1536. Mahmud strongly defended the Talia- 
garhi Pass with the help of the Portuguese. Sher Khan left his son, 
Jalal Khan, with a detachment to hold the Bengalis at the Pass, 
while he himself passed through Jharkhand and appeared 
suddenly before Gaur. Mahmud was so upset that he imme¬ 
diately made a truce with Sher Khan by promising to pay him 
an indemnity of thirteen lakhs of gold coins. Sher Khan withdrew for 
the time being but he had made up his mind to overthrow the enemy. 
Having consmidated his position at the Taliagarhi Pass, Sher Khan 
marched on Gaur in 1537 on the pretext of the non-payment of the 
indemnity by Mahmud. The capture of Gaur was, however, delayed 
as ITumayun, realizing the dangers of the rising power of Sher Khan, 
hurried to check him. But the Mughal emperor, instead of marching 
direct to Gaur, opened a front at Chunar. Sher Khan left his son, Jalal 
Khan, and his powerful general, Khwas Khan, to push on the siege of 
Gaur and himself rushed to save Chunar. The siege of Chunar drag¬ 
ged on, while the siege of Gaur was pressed hard and it finally fell in 
1538. Mahmud fled to north Bihar and sought tlie help of Humayun. 
Before Humayun could conclude a treaty witli Sher l^an, the envoy 
of Mahmud had changed Humayun s mind and he decided to march 
on Gaur. He reached the city to find it empty of its treasures, which 
had been taken away by the Afghans when they evacuated the city. 
Humayun was not destined to hold Bengal and was badly defeated by 
Sher Khan in the subsequent fateful engagements. Hie whole king¬ 
dom of Bengal now lay at the feet of Sher Khan—the future Sher 
Shah. Its former ruler Mahmud disappeared from the scene. Wlien 
he was marching with Humayun to Gaur, he heard that his two sons 
had been executed by the Af^ans at Gaur. He could not survive the 
shock and died soon after.^ 
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I. GLOSSARY 


Ai-n-AiiGiB—a parasol. 

Ahlul Um —raen of knowledge; educated men, 

A'in—state laws as distinguished from the laws ul the sharrat. 

Akhurbek —master of the horse. 

Alai tanka —the tanka (silver or gold c-oin) of Alauddin Khaiji. 

Alamatha-i Sultani —^insignia of royalt}-. 

Alp Khan —a title iiieaning the first or the senior khan. 

Amils —revenue officers. 

Amir —commander; the third highest ofliciu) grade (oi the Delhi sultanat) 

Amtr-i dad —officer-iii-charge of justice'; the public prosecutor. 

AnUr-i akhur—amir or officer commanding the horse. 

Anut-i hajib —officer-in-charge of the royal court; also called barbek in Turkish. 
Amir-i koh —officer-in-chai-ge of agricultuic. 

Amif'i shikar —officer-in-charge of the royal hunt. 

Amir-i tarab —officer-in-charge of royal amusements. 

Amirul Muminin —Commander of the Faithfu(; the Caliph. 

Andos —closest friends (among the Mongols). 

Ansars —^literally helpers; applied to the Muslims of Medina who hclpetl the .Arabian 
Prophet. 

Aqida —faith; belief. 

Arfz—officer-in-charge of the muster, etjuipment <jf the soldicis anti their horses. 

Ark —inner castle. 

Ans-i mamaUk —^minister in charge of the army ol the whole country. 

Asofi&—rules of state law. 

Azhddha — dragon. 

Bacha-bazi— children’s games. 

Badguman —^suspicious. 

Badnami —bad reputation. 

Ba^Aan —gardener. 

Bahadurs —brave persons. 

Bdluir-i Hind —a kind of Indian silk cloth. 

Bahri wa itohi--relating to die sea and the Ulls. 

BrWat —allegiance. 

Bdahar —the lowest grade of the agricultural peasant. 

Bandaga.n4 Turk GhBudgarU—the forty families of Turkish slave-officers who govaned ■ 
Urn Ddhi sultanat (between the reigns of Utubnish and Balban). 

Band4 aor—«hain cn bsmd of gdd. 
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BotuUyan*i Taztis —^forei^, but noU'Turlcisb, officers or slaves. 

Ban/oro-^ o(»ni merdumt. 

Baqqds-^ffocm. 

Bar —public royal court. 

Barbek —offic^>in-charge of tbe royal court; also called atnir-i hafib in Persian. 
BitfgaA—cxnirt. 

Borid—'intelligcnce officer appointed by the state to collect information. 

Barid-l mamalik —^head of ^e state intelligence servic'e. 

Bcidt/is-—ambassadors or agents. 

Batcard~i khurasan —a hi^ quality cloth brought from or attributed to Khurasan. 
Bazzaz —cloth-dealer. 

Bhal —^brother. 

Bhand —a profession! joker. 

Bluing —an Indian Intoxicant herb. 

Bek'—~m officer of high grade. 

Birudaries —clans; families belonging to the same gioup. 

Biradar-wur —arranged according to dans or related families. 

Biranj—bronze. 

Bits —^wells. 

Blwa —a small Indian unit of land measurement. 


CAnAWAN.s—group of merchants travelling together (also Karawam). 

Ctuulars-^Aui^. 

Cluippa —a very small piece of land. 

Cfiarai —^meadow. 

Chatr —^royal umbrella. 

CfwiwUmris —a class of vfllage headmen, 

Chaugan —^medieval ix>lo. 

Chaui^csert; steppe. 

Chatd-l /alaii~-the desert through which Jaluluddin Mankbarni marched Irom the Indu.s 
towards Ddhi. 

Clwutrad Subhani —^name of a platform or raised ground in medieval Delhi. 

Chuttgt-i gfuilla —tax on grain. 

C7inf—contamination (taken in a religious sense). 

Uabik— secretary. 

DidHr-i mamalik —chief secretary for the whole kingdom. 

Dndbeko-officer of justice. 

Dadbekl —^tax taken for officers of justice. 

Dadbek-i hczfot—officer of justice for Delhi (i.e. hazrat). 

Dagh —^mark of branding. 

Da'i—petitioner. 

Diiifci—circles. 

DdUoIs—.brokers. 

Oolf>—4>uckets. 

tJalad-i bazarha —brokers of the markets. 

DmUshmand —an educated man; a man of wisdom. 

Dnrgfih —tlw cwirl; mausoleum of a .saint. 

Duroglw*—a minor officer in charge of a local office. 

Ai6—the marked of Delhi for cloth and other commodtties; literally, place of 

joitfoa. 
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Oarul kufr —laud o( iion<Miisliim or Kafrt. 

Oarul Mulk —capital. 

Dana Sumr—title of Burhaiipur; literally, city of deiij^Us. 

Dasht —steppe. 

Dastar —turban. 

Dastarbattd —uioma (who wore tui'bans). 

DasfarcHa->4)andkerchief. 

Daulat-khona —the palace of Sultan lltutinish. 

Dotcotdar-—keeper of the ink-pot. 

Dfuimmaras —landlords; zunindars. 

Dhatvas — xutmea. * 

Dkol —^Drum. 

Dins —^recognised religions. 

Dinars —Roman silver coins. 

Dirham kharidgan —low-priced slaves. 

Dirhams —Roman copper coins. 

office; the central secretariat. 

Diwan-i Arz —office of the ministry of war, 

Diwan-i insha —office of the chief secretary. 

Diwan-i rjyosai—-office of the minister of trade and euiinncret'. 

Diwan-i wizarat —office of the wazir. 

Diwanul mustaUiraf —office for collecting taxes. 

Doab —land between the Jumna and the Canges. 

Dala —litter. ' 

Du'ogo —^well-wisher. 

Dupatla —sheet which women wear to cover their head uiul sl.-mildcf. 

Durbar —^royal court. 

Durbash —baton. 

Durwesh —a mystic; a beggar 
Du-shakhas —^pffiory. 

Duzdi —^theft. 

Farman— a royal order. 
t'arnuin-deh —^person giving orders. 

Fartnan-rawa —persons commanding. 

Farrash —a menial servant; literally one who looks alter caqiels etc. 

Farrash k/iana—a house for keeping carpets, 

FarsaJdx —a measure of distance, about 18,000 feet. 

Farsang —a measure of distance, about 12,000 cubits. 

Faih nama —^letter or message of victory. 

Fatiha —^prayw; victory; the first seven sentences of the Quran. 

Fatwa —^a legal decision; a decision according to the shurfat or religious law. 
Faujdar —commander of an army unit. 

FawazU —Money left after paying the c.\pcnsc.s of (he adniinistruliun. 

FidaH —person devoted absolutely to any cause; an Isma’ili. 

Firu-ldtana —ground floor, possibly a cellar, 

Cadoi—^ the royal mat or cushion of Hindu princes. 

Galhn —bla^et 

Gofgdfes—« structure constructed for cai^urlng forts. 

Goz—yndl 
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CtuzW Sikandiffi-4he yard of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. 

Gharhi —a measure of time equal to 20 minutes. 

Ghulam—^ve. 

Goafand —Iamb. 

Gownuifb—cow-pen. 

Gti/tor-^discourse; discussion. 

Gul fartnhi —selling flowers. 

Gumashta —agent; representative. 

Hadises— acts or words of the Arabian Prophet. 

Haftkursl —seven cycles (of heaven). * 

Haf —the Muslim annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
f/a/ib—chamberlain. 

Ho/lam—barber. 

HaAinrs—-philosophers; physicians. 

Hoq—truth; or the Absolute. 

HaqqH biradort —aright of kinship. 

Haqq-i Sfmtb —^water-right; profits fiom canal irrigation. 

Haram —^prohibited. 

Harlr —silk. 

Hashr —Day of Judgement. 

llatim —an Arabian chief reputed for hi.s generosity. 

Hawa —air; desire. 

HUlaya —a well-known book on Muslim religious law or sJiaH'ct. 

HUf —agreement, bond, oath, confedurac>’. 

Hilwa —a kind of sweetmeat. 

Httuxd —a Hindu cook who sells sweets and cooked food.s. 

Ilimr —fort. 

liudud —frontiers; limits; also Quranic punishments for crinie.s. 

Hukkam —officers; persons in command; the governing clas.s. 

f/idrm—rule; command; procedure; principle for levying land revcfiuc or other taxes. 
Hukitk-l baraward —principle of production cost. 

Uukm~l Imil —assessment (of land revenue) according to produce. 
llukm-i masahat —assci^smunt (of land revenue) according to measurement. 

Hukm-i musludtida —assessment (of land revenue) by inspection onl\-. 

Uanfis —boatmen (in Kashmir). 

Ibahatyan— the people of incest; an abusive tenn used by Sunni Muslims for the 
Isma‘ili heretics. 

Id-gjoh —place for the 'Id prayers; an open space gtnicrally etmlosed by a low wall. 
Idrar —^salaries, pensions. 

Iftar —^breaking of the Muslim fast by eating at sunset. 

l/rtlkar—regrating, cornering. 

ffitisd5>-ca1culating, computing, keeping accounts. 

Jlitiiabi—appertaining to accounts. 
fkhlira-~-!nventions; new designs; something original. 

Ilwt-I muhasiba tea hindnsa—-knowledge of accounts and figures, 
rindin—supreme commander, leader; also the person loading the congregational Muslim 
prayers. 

lmi}fiMtf~4ead^fihip. 

oonct faUli. 
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Inmi —gift; rew'ud. 

Iqta —a governorship; literally a piece of land. 

Iqtadar —governor, a person in whose charge an u/fo has been placed. 

Iqta~i isti^dof—governorships held at the pleasure of the head of the state; short term 
governorship. 

> Iqta-i tamiik —hereditary governorships. 

Iradas —a kind of small balista or engine for hurling stone missiles. 

Ishraf —persons of noble birth; the nobility. 

hnfvHli'mi —all groups of Shia Muslims (Isma'ilis) who believe that Ismail, son of Imam 
Ja'far Sadiq, was the true seventh Imam. 
htklraj —miracles of a sinner. 

Ixtihsan —principle of public welfare. 
htisldli —reform; putting things right. 

Istkqa — dropsy; asking tor nater; Muslim pra\er for rainfall. 

Istiqamat —stability. 

Istirza —seeking to please; desire for good will. 
hjalat —guardianship. 

Jagib — a pii'ct: of land assigned t<j a government officer by the state. 

/.igif daran —persons bolding jVigifA- or assigned lands. 

Jahan-dar —possessor of the w’orld; king; (tinperor. ' 

Jama'at Kham —a house of mystics. 

Jamdarkhana —a wardrobe. 

Jasua —.spy; secret agent. 

Jauhar —jewel or jem; also substance as distinguished from attributes. 

Jawihan —a coat of mail. 

Jmvahir-i latrah —vile jems. 

Jins —curious invisible persons referred to in the Quran. 

Jitals —copper coins of the Delhi sultaiiat. 

Jizyti —has two meanings (a) in the lilcrutnre of the Delhi sultanat: any tax which i.s 
not khiraj or land tax; (1>> in the ihaniit: a personal and yearly tax on non- 
Muslims. 

Jizya-i tambul —^tax on betel-leaves. 

/ogiv—a class of Hindu mendicants. 

Jnz —part, portion; a quire of paper. 


KAnAui—appertaining to fried minced m«;at. 

Kachcha —of unbaked earth; opposed to pukka or .baked earth. 

Kad-hhuda —^headman of a village. 

Kc/ir—-non-Muslim (literally, one who is ungiatefiil to God). 

Kahars —^palanquin-bearers; porters. 

Kalwanl —^the planet Saturn; a bow. 

Kalitna —^the Muslim oath of affirmation: 'Tlmre is no god but Alleh and Muhammad 
in His Messenger.' 

Kaman4 ra‘d —^litet^y, a bow of lightning or thunder; j^bably an eariy name for 
cannon using gunpowder. 

Kang —pillory. 

Konizak-i kinari —slave-girls who were purchased to be used as concubines. 

Kardamn —officers; posons hi charge of some work. 

KarkhtmoM^-Toyal factories or enterprises divided Into two kinds—rotbl, for tooidng 
after animals and ^kdr-ratbt for producing commoiRtiea required by (he state 
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Karkum —woricers; officers. 

Kar4 daulat —affairs of state. 

Karoha^an Indian measure of length, equal to about two miles. 

Khail —horsemen; a tribe. 

Khatt--b<isht —lielonging to the same trilie or group of horsemen. 

Khalifa —Caliph; Ccmimander of th<^ Faithful. 

Khalisa —land controlled directly by the king and not assigned to any aamindar or 
officer. 

Khal ^—the people in general; mankind as a whole. 

Khan —(a) among the Mongols and Turks, the highest independent ruler; (b) in the 
Delhi sultanat, the hipest group of officers of the state. 

Khanate —^territory governed by a khan. 

Khanqa1ui~-a house of mystics but more crnnmodious than the jama‘‘at-khana. 

Kharif —the winter crop in India. 

Kharttahdar —treasurer. 

Kliatib —^per.sons delivering a religious sermon. 

Kluttuns —ladies. 

KJw{fyaH —imaginary. 

Khozana —treasury. 

KhldniaH —service due. 

Khffat —robe of honour. 

Khilafat —caliphate; commandership of the faithful. 

Khiraf —^land revenue; also tribute paid by a subordinate ruler. 
lOfitta —^territory; a piece of land. 

Khummar —tavern-keeper. 

KhurU —shedder of blood. 

Khuahntuli —^trying to win approval or good will. 

Khitba —sermon. 

Khuts—<‘\&sa of village headmen. 
fCfitiZ—aiUc. 

Khipaja —lord, merchant, a person of distinction. 

Khwttfa-tOJth —a comrade; fellow-officer. 

Ktrpaa —^fine linen. 

Kohpayah —foot of-the hills. 

Kokaltmhan —foster-brothers. 

Kolia — a residential fort, 

Kotu^f —officer in charge of a dty or a fort. 

Kotwali —appertaining to the kotwaVs office. 

Kti/r—ungrateful to God; disbelief. 

Knffar —^persoivs ungrateful to God; non-Muslims. 

Kulab —^hat; referring to the fact that hats were worn by Turks. 

Kul/ifularx —^wearers of hats; Turks; high officers. 

Ktishak —a residential fort. 

Kuza im khist pazl —(taxes on) baking the earth or earthen vessels. 

KhwajO'sera —eunuchs employed in households. 

Lakh »aicm.sh— a giver of lakhs (a lakh»!lOO,(M)0). 

Laagar lAane —a bouse providing free food. 

Loiliilm’-falH-army camp, 
aoldifr, 
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Madaooi ma'asb— grant of land or pennon to religicnis or deserving persons. 
Madr as aa—sa educatiaoal institution. 

Mofruz —untaxed land. 

Mag/ifafrfs~>-catapuli; ballista; a medieval machine for .shooting rounded stones. 
Mahadeoa nagtri —a variety of medieval cloth. 

^Mahafans —^bankers. 

Mahi faroshi —selling of fish. 

Mahl-maratlb —the fish banner of the Delhi sultanat. 

A/ohsid—gross income of a province or a state. 

Mahzar —an assembly of distinguished persons or scholars called to discuss any matter. 
Mafidis —plural of tnaflis or meeting. 

Maflis-i khas —a meeting of the king and his high ofiicers. 

Maflts^ khilwat —a confidential and secret meeting of the king and his high officers. 
Ma\rmtadar —^an officer who k<t‘ps or checks accounts. 

MtU —money; revanie; land revenue. 

Malguzari —^payment of land revenue or tax. 

Afoff—gardener. 

^faHk—-owner; proprietor; in the Delhi sultanat it meant the second highest grade of 
officers, lower than khans but higher than amirs. 

MaUka-i Jahan —literally, queen of the world; title given to the chief queen of the 
sultan. 

Malik naib —regent of the kingdom; an officer, authorised to act on behalf of the king. 
Malik Kahir —literally, the great malik; maliks were the second highr’st grade of officers 
of the kingdom. 

Malikut-Tujjar —^literally, chief of the merchants; a title given to one of the highest 
officers of the state. 

Mamduks —slave-officers. 

Mandakat —kingdom, state, empire. 

Mandah —grain market. 

Monshur —a royal order or command. 

Marasim~i khfdmof*—customary tributes or preswits. 

Mas’ala —a problem; a difficult question. 

Mash —^pulse. 

Masfid —mosque; a Muslim hou.se of prayer. 

Masnad —a large round pillow in front of which officers u.sed to sit. 

Masnad-i hukumat —literally the pillow of the government; official authority. 

Masnavi —a variety of Persian verse distinguished by its continuity. 

Maidazada —son of a freed man. 

Mawtdi —sons of freed man. 

Mavoas —a fortified village. 

Mawazl —^villages (capital of mauza or village). 

Mehtas —a Hindi term for officers, whose stahis varied in different parts rrf India. 
Metoa —dry fruits. 

MUhior —^leader; senior man; governor. 

Mlecchas—Hindus below the four well>known castes; chandaias; now known as 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

MiUat —a religions community. 

Mdk —^property; hut in tlu> middle ages it meant land assigned or granted by the 
state. 

Hflfflher—die pulpit of a Musliqi mos^ omristing of tiifiee Of iqate 
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Mi9—4xipgeti hrtaasRi any alby of copper, 

AfisdUorder;. sMtb conunand. 

Mlaqal —the wei^t of a dram and three-sevenths. 

Mizan—balance; a pair of scales. 
mu^rht ahan —balance of iron. 

McJittUa-r-a section or part of a town; quarter of a cily. 

Mehannodr—^ sword of Indian steel. 

Moibho^al vation. 

Mu^ajlUm-i atowal —literally, the first teacher; Aristotle. 

Mubllghi mal wa ktHdmat —total of money and goods re<]uired by service. 

M u/ridcin«>-individuals. 

Miihajirs —emigrants; persons who migrated from Mecca to Medina with the Prophet. 
MuhassilMi —persons collecting taxes and tribute. 

Muhiissih —taxes collected. 

Muhrdar —keeper of the seal or tnuhr. 

MuhtasUf —an officer appointed to maintain law and order in a municipality. 

MuIhUl —^pagan, heretic, unbeliever. 

Mullahs —persons claiming to be the religious leaders of the Musalmans. 

Mulukut tawaif —tribal kingships; a disorderly adininistration. 

Munafiqs —one who practist^s religious dissimulation or hypocrisy; applied to a special 
group of hypocrites in Mecca during the Prophet’s time. 

Munazara —a religbus disputation. 

Mandi —grain market. 

Munhis —officers enforcing orders concerning things forbidden. 

Mwijaniq —a catapult or medieval machine for shooting stone missiles. 

Muqam —place; the station (or position) of a Muslim mystic. 

Muqaddam —^village headman; literally the first or senior man. 

Muqta —governor; person-in-charge of an iqta or a medieval province. 

Mnrattal^a. fully equipped horseman. 

Murawwah —the moral code of the pagan Arabs. 

Musadarat —fines; monetary puiushments. 

Mushtif —officer-in-charge of keeping accounts. 

Mushiifd mamedik —accountant for all provinces. 

Mushrif‘i nMmlakat-^accovmttxnt for the whohi kingdom. 

MustaglUl —employed in state service. 

Mutasarrif —whatever is In one’s power or po.sses'sion (Stcingaas). 

Mustaufi-i nuirmlik —auditor for the whole kingdom. 


Nabat —plant^ herb, vegetable. 

Nabi —Prophet. 

Naddaji —carding. 

Nadim —courtier; a person whose duty is to keep the king well pleased but who is 
not in charge of any administrative work. 

Nafs-i giro —an Intuitive or overpowering mind. 

Nat-—A reed; a reed-pipe. 

Noih—-deputy, assistant, agent, representative. 

NaUhi Arz—^ninister of war; or the deputy of the minister of war. 

Sa&’i bdrbek —dq;>uty of the borbek (officer-in-charge of the roj^ court). 

Naib-i regent authorised to act for the king during his absence only. 

N4db4 fosMxir—-king’s deputy for the army. 
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Naib-4 mamlahat —Regent or tbe king's representative for the wIh^ kingdmi. vHio 
is auAorlsed to act on behalf of the king. 

Saib-i imdk —regent of Rte kingdom. 

Nailhi iMikiidar—^eputy of the vakildar nr ofBrer placing judicial matters before the 
king. 

fiaib-i wazir —deputy of the wazir. 

Nafk-^A. Hindi tom indicating various groups in various parts ol India; an aimy 
general; also a merchant. 

Nakhud-i biryon —balud gram. 

Na“lbaha —cost of an army of invasion or occupation; literally, the price of a horse>shoe. 
Namaz-i digpr —the second or afternoon Muslim prayer. 

Nan —thread. 

Naphtha—Gndc Bte. 

Naphtha-i siydh —^black naphtha, probably an early name for gunpowder. 

Naqih —chaml>er]ain. 

Naqm—a wooden gong used by Christians in Muslim countries instead of church-bidU 
Natgah —surrounding of hunted animals bv beaters. 

Nauhat —heating of the drum before the residence of the king and high officers. 
iVawisandoa—clerks. 

Nayabat tea ithmo/gf—deputy and controller. 

Naza —dl.spute, contention. 

Nazir —superintendent, inspector. 

Nil —indigp. 

Nirkh-i bar-award —principle of production-cost. 

Noyans —a Mongol title meaning a chief or higii officer. 

Nubuwat —^prophothood. 

Pagrbs—^ turban. 

Po/ifftoans-Hvresden. 

Padfos —kissing Rie feet. 

Paiks —footmen. 

Pan —Imtal leaves. 

Posheb —an earthen mound built so high that il readies the top of a besieged fort. 

, Paturs —ministers (in Orissa). 

^ PotUHirt —a low-grade officer who us«*d to ke«*p village land records. 

^Ftr—spiritual guide. 

A Piyada —footman. 

Pucra —^baked eaitii. 

Pundits —^learned Hindus. 

Purdah-~curtain; also the principle of the seclusion of women. 

Qaba— dook. 

Qaba-wa da^a—cloak and on outer garment stuffed with cotton. 

Qadim—old, ancimit. 

Qalandan —a dass of Muslim mendicants, generally uneducated, who did not bdfeve 
in private property and wandered about from place to place and lived by persisteni 
oeggn^ 

OdbJbiii--counterfeit c(^. 

Qanatt encloenras. 

Qamm4 qadi m o l d law. 
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Qamtaa*-^ mixed Mongolian tribe, iirobably the descendants of Mtmgol fatfaera and 
Miulta modiers. 

a generation, a century^ a space of t^ years ot any multiple thereof up to 120. 
Oosbaa—towns. 

Qakhqa —^Hfndu forehead mark. 

Oariciih^Persian versm in praise of sonae dignitary. 

Qorins—dhidm', distributor, just, equitable. 

Oasr->palace. 

Qaar-i Fifuxah —the Turquoise Palace. 

Qaar-i Sabz —toe Green Palace. 

Qaar-f Sofed —the White Palace of Sultan Iltutmish; it probably consisted of two 
palaces, the Turquoise Pidace and the Green Palace. 

Oassobi—taxm on butchers. 

Qauandara —leaders who had a tribe or qaum following them. 

Ortel—a Mudim }ud^. 

OozM Ioshkar —the qat^ or judge for the army. 

Qati-4 mamalik —the qazi or judge for the whole country, 

Qassi-ul qaszat —the qazi of qazis; the chief qazi. 

Okmutf—Day of Judgement. 

Gda~-lort. 

Qimor Khaneh-a gambling house. 

Qiyaa —guess, computation, estimate, 

QiAhutul IsUm —the 'dome* or chief city of Islam. 

Qurbat —nearness. 

QttriHal-<-an assembly of Mongol princes and high officers. 

Outb—pole star; toe axis. 

Ouza —plural of qazi; judges. 

nABBUL Alamin—^L ord of the Worlds. 

Dnbi'—the winter crop in India, as opposed to the kharif or rainy season crop. 

Rai —a Hindu chief, usually one having his own territory and army. 

Ral Aayen—toe Rai of Rais; the title given hy Alaiiddin Khaiji to Rama Deva of 

Devagir. 

Ra'tt/VOt—subjects. 

Ra'iyyat ftarwart —looking after the welfare of the subjects. 

RakiA kftonn — a house for keeping stirrups and probably the whole harness of horses., 
Rakats —genuflexions of the Muslim prayer. 

Rofw—a grade of Hindu chiefs; the niler of Chitor had the title of rana. 

Rants —wives of a rana or a raja. 

R<uij 1—measeiiger. 

RatfM—providing food for men and animals. 

Rattht Karkhanaa—roya] karkhanaa or factories, which made provision for the fewling 
of men and animals. 

Rawat-t Arc—tide given to Imadiil Mulk, Batban's minister of war. 

Ravat-i a'dla—royal standards. 

Rmcrl—a kind of Indian sweet 

Rktdah —Hteralty. aposta.sy; the war of RIddah is the term af^lied to the revcdt of the 
Arab tribes during the caHphate of Abu Bakr. 
ntgiriotK-^desert. 

Rtornin Faroahi —(tax on) the selling of ropes or thread. 

MssIburH-toe fmirto part of the Inhftbited (globe), 
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J{tighafi-H)i], botter, 

Bugftan gni-'-mmuhtibadng dl. 

Ru^um’i cMrag—<A\ for bardng lamiM. 

Rustaf—ti viOagar. 

Sabats —an eartlien mound raised to the top of a besieged fort. 

Sobungorf—manufacturing soap. 

Sadah —^literally, one hundred; the term sadah andn meant officers controlling terrftwy 
containing about a hun&nd villages. 

.Sadt-~ceabtty, 

Sadtuf^-<haitty, 

Sadr4 /oAon~->title of the central officer d the Delhi snltanat, who was in charge oi 
religious and charitable endownmnts. 

Sahaba —companions of the Arabian IVophet. 

Sahas —marchants, bankers, money-lenders. 

Sahib-Qiran —Lord of the fortunate conjunction of stars; a tide given to Amir Timur. 
Saiyyids —descaidants of the Prophet. 

Salaam —the Muslim gieeting: 'peace be tm you’. 

Saldh —weapons. 

Stdahdan —^weapon keepers. 

SatiKi—an audition party of the mystics. 

Sa$nondar —the sea; also salamandar. 

Sanl —second. 

Sardawat-dar —^head of the inkpot bearers. 

Sar~chairdar —^head of die keepers of the royal chair or canopy. 

Sorgin—4ung. 

Sar^fandar —head of the royal body-guard. 

Sar khad —a junior mflitary officer. 

Sar-ptirdalt-dar —literally, head of the curtain keepers; it proliably meant the highest 
officer in charge of the royal tents. 

Sarrafs —money-changers, bankers. 

Saudagar-i kanmnl —^transport merchants of standing. 

Saudagar-i bazart —bazar merchants of standing. 

Saudagatan-l Mizani —^merchants in charge of weights and measures. 

Sawaron-i muqattda —^horsemen for fighting. 

Serol—inn. 

Sera-{ Adi —name given to Alauddin Khalji’s market in Delhi for the sale of ciodi and 
other specified commodities. 

Shah-nawis —writer at nig^t 
Shafaq-rang —colour of dawn or sunset. 

Sfudir—etfy. 

Shaks-~idngs. 

Shdhzadas —sons of the kfaig. 

SfudJdialn —die first two Pious Caliphs, Abu Bakr and Umar I. 

Shaikh —^in Arabic it means a chief or distinguished man; in die terminrdogy of Mudim 
mysticism or iasawwuft it means a spiritual leader who has been audiorlfed to 
enrol disciples by his ptr or shaikh. 

ShdshgBRi—a small ^ver coin equal to six fifols or aopptt oolns, 

Sham8hf-.4ippertaining to Sultan Shamsuddhi ntatmidi. 

Shanf at noMh l y . 

O L 

wfftct cpniVe 
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Shadiatdar-^'kcepa of aweet drinks. 

Shorfa^tiwStn religious law. 

Shifa khana—4iOttttii. 

SA^oyoS—ocnuplalntg. 

Skkjdar —an officer-tn-charge of an area of land rlescrthed as a shUj. 

Shirk —belief that there are partners to God. 

SMoihia^Sanskrit verses. 

Shubina —head ctf the police, mayor, provost. 

Shuhnagl —appertaining to the police ofBce. 

Sht^wa-i fiiandi-~officer-in>charge of the grain market. 

Shthna-i pif—officer-in>charge of elephants. 

ShiiSfir>gurb(i~K:amel>cat business; deception. 

Si/a(-~quality, attribute. 

Sikka—^in. 

SUsUah »—an order of Muslim mystics or mfis. 

Sildhdar —^an armed man. 

Sipah-folor—commander of the troops. 

Siyyumr—the third day after the Muslim burial. 

Sondharwloan. 

Stiffl.—platform. 

Sti/is^mysUcs. 

Sultan —in the Quran ft means a Divine sign, symbol or power; by the tenth century 
it came to mean a Muslim ruler practically independent of the Abhasid caliphate. 
SuUanat —^kingdom, state. 

Suftani—slave of the Sultan, either literally or metaphtirically. 

Sunnat —^traditions of the Muslim Prophet. 


Tabaqat— generations, race. 

TahbaJA’-iodk. 

Tadaruk’i Ma‘navl —amoral punishments. 

Tafakkuh — repentance, grief. 

Tahkimat-t mufaddid-^ncw or novel (royal) orders. 

Takbtr —^proclaiming the greatness of God by saying Allah Ls great. 
TaMitgah-i DaulatAad —the Daulatalmd capital. 

TokhtgohW Ddht —the Delhi capital. 

TaiuX^odistrict 

Tanil»i—silver coin of the Delhi sultanat. 

Taqayya —dissimulation, pretence, hypoerisy. 
rns-g/wiripoi—-water-dock. 

Tasht-dar — basin-bearer. 


Tauhtd—wdty of God. 

TauqC —royal signet. 

Tflsl—^non-Turkish; Persian or Arab; non-rndian and non-Turkish. 

ii^enghi } space; sky—the God of the Mongols; the Stiprems Being. 

Thakkura^^KAattriyasi Hindu chiefs, 
jrhfiwu—stations; milttary or police stations. 


TTuiga-—an Indian nante for disguised robbers. 
Hindu fonhead mark. 


flkadttr Ifindu chiefs widi forehead marks, 
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Taia —an Indian weight of 2X nUsqals. 

Top kham —artillery. 

Tumm —a group of ten thousand soldiers. 

(Jkoa^aban-i DATATin—loyal servants in charge of offices. 

• Ulama —Muslims of religious learning; plural of alim. 

Ulul amr— person in command. 

Uluaes —tribes; groups with the same eponymous ancestor. 

Umara —^plural of amir; amir means ruler or commander; in the Delhi sultaiiat the amiTi 
were the tiurd grade of officers, cinniug after kham and maliht. 

Vmmal —revenue or finance officers. 

Urf —^known as, alias. 

Vri —group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

Usar —^barren land, 
l/sbr—one*tenth. 

Vakd. —agent, deputy, pleader. 

VakUdor —deputy of the kuig at the court, pruhuhly for judicial matters. 
V^orfutx-colour, caste. 

Vihar —a Buddhist mcmastery. 

Wafd— deputation. 

Wa/b—money, salary. 

Wa^hda/r—o, salaried officer. 

Watayat —foreign land, country, territory. 

Waft—govwnor. 

WaU-^ahad —heir-presumptive, 
endowment. 

Wazir-i muthq —^wazir with full powers, who could administer without interference by 

the king. 

Wivuf —confederation, pledge. 

Wisaq-bashl —person entering into an agrc'cinciit or making a pledge. 

Yak aAi—having one opinion. 

Yak toujud —acting as a single body. 

Yad^i^ royal mandate. 

YuifZ^or urt), a group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

Zabita— a secular rule or law made by the state. 

Ziotb-i jama —^looking handsome in clothes. 

ZaJutt —a prescribed Mudim charity of 2',i per cent on income, including income 
possible hrom unused capital. 

Zamindaran-i buzurg —the great land-ownm; this term is applied to the great Hindu 
chiefe and tries to negate the idea that they had a state within Ae DeBii miltanat 
Zofntodbri—privacy owned and hereditary land. 

Zerb— « blow, minting. 

Zdr kborfdn—emth pundiased (slave). 

Zanobft»—state laws. 

ZOt^dh fS *ars9—shadow td God on earth; a tide given to Muslim kings. 
ZiiNHinb---conditfon of being a inotected non-Muslint. 

Ziimnis —protected non-Muslinu. 

Ziibr<*-«ftenioon. 



n. BASIC MATERIAL 


On4f eorly and primary tources are 
mentioned here in alpfuAetical order. 


THE DELHI SULTANAT 


A. EARLY SOURCES 

Adabul liarh toa’sh Shuja'at, Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Ms. British Mu.seuni (Add. 1653); 
edited by Ahmad Suhaili, Tehran, 1346. 

This work, dedicated to lltutmish, deals with the art of warlaie during the medieval 
period but the introductory chapters are devoted to the essential qualifications and 
characteristics of the king and his duty to sclt^-t fit uificers of the state. 

Adabul Muluk wa Kifayattd Muluk, Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Ms. in I.O. (I.O. 647). Another 
condensed and rearranged versitm of the above. 

A/saruM Shahan, Muhammad Kabir b. Shaikh I.smail, Ms. British Museum (Add. 24409). 

It gives 140 interesting anecdotes and stories regarding the Afghan (Lodi and Sur) 
sultans of Delhi. The authm' was the son of a daughter ol Shaikh Khalilullah Haqqani, 
an Afghan saint of Rajglr, who died in the Punjab in Akbar’s time. 

Afa’tbul nutqdur fi aJdtbar-4 Timur, Shaikh Shihabuddin Ahmad b. Sham.suddiii b. 
Abdullah Hanafi alias Ibn Arab Shah, edited by Golius (Leyden). Also by Ahmad 
b. Muhammad Ansari, Calcutta 1818. Translated into English by J. H. Sanders as 
Tamerlane or Thnur, the Greed Andr, London, 1936. 

This is the most importtmt anti-Timurid work in Arabic. Ibn Arab Shah expresses 
the opinions of h^ educated contemporaries about Timur. 

Babur Hamah, Babur, Turki text edited by N. llminski, 1857; Facsimile of Hyderabad 
Codex edited by A. S. Beveridge, 19(^. Persian version by Mirza Abdur Baldm Khan 
Khanan, Bombay a.k. 1808. English translations: (i) J. Lej'den and W. Erskine from 
Abdur Rahim's Persian version, 1826. Revised by Sir L. King, 192 i; (ii) A. S. Beveridge 
from Hyderabad Codex, 1921. 

An autobiographimil account of Babur; gives details alnnit the political and cultural 
conditions prevailing in Hindustan at the beginning of the 16th century. 

Deuturul Attteb jB Until Hiaab, Haji Abthil Hamid Muharrit Ghaznavi, Ms. in Ranqpur 
Library. 

Abdul Hamid Muharrir cmnpleted this work in 760/1358 in order to instruct his 
son in the science df mathematics and the maintenance of revenue records and dedicated 
it to the memory of Shaikh Nizanmddin Auliya. It contains invaluable iirfbrmaUon on 
the revenue acboainiiArathm of the sultanat period, and give.s details about the various 
maintained in the revenue department, qualifications and functions of officers 
cQdftttected vtdttk the ministry of revenue and explains revenue terms. The En^ish 
tttiti^tioa of Ptat I, Prof. $. A. Rashid, Medieval India Quarterly, 1, 3-4. 
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Dowd Banl Fhkx Khmi, Aoik Khusrau, edited by Rashid Ahaiad Salim, Aligarh, 1917. 

In this nutsnaci Amir Khusrau gives die story of the adventures of ICht?* ' iftfn 
with Rani. It contains also a diort account of the military exploits of Ahmddin 

Khalji and his predecessors. 

Diwan-i Amir KJutsrau, Amir Khusrau, (i) Published by Mauivi Syed Yasin Ali, Delhi; 
’(ii) Published by Nawul Kisborc Press, Lucknow, a.u. 1268. 

Contains some ifostdahs of great historical value. ' 

Dlwati-i Badr-i Chach, Nuwal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

Contains some very interesting qasidahs in praise of Muhaniniad bin Tughluq and 
is helpful in construc'ting the chronology of some important events of his reign. 
Ac'cording to Badauni {Muntakfudfut Tawarikh 1, 241), Badr had composed a Shah 
Natnah for the Sultan which comprised 30,000 couplets. 

Diwan-i Hasan Dehlaoi, Amir Hasan Ala-i Sijzi, edited by Masud Ali Mahvi, Ibrahimiah 
Machine Press, Hyderabad, a.h. 1352. 

Amir Hasan Si^zi, a disciple of Shaikh Nizainuddin Auliya, was a frieml aitd 
companion of Amir Khusrau. He went to Daulatabad during the rei^i of Muhammad 
bin Tu^luq and died thore in circa 737/13<‘37. llis diwan contains some interesting 
qasidahs in praise of Alauddin Khalji. 

Diwan-i Jamabiddin Hansvi, Shaikh Jamaluddin llansvi, Cliashma-i P'aiz Press, Delhi 
A.D. 1889. 

Shaikh Jamaluddin of llansi was a senior disciple of Shaikh Farid Gaiijd Sbakar, 
His elegy on the death of Iltulmish is oi great histmicai value. 

tU-Durar al-Kaminah, Ibn Hajar Asq^aiani, DairatuI Ma‘arif, Hyderabad, A.ii. 1348. 

This is a biographical dictionary compiled in Arabic by a distinguished Arab 
scholar. His account of Muhammad bin Tu^luq gives some valuable pieces of 
information, e.g. his reference to an operatitm in the spine of the Sultan which made 
him impotent (Vol. IIL 460). 

al-Farq bain al-Fhraq, Abu Mansur Abdul Qahir Baghdadi, text edited iry Muhammad 
Badr, Cairo, a.h. 13^; English translation by A. S. Halkin, Moslem Schisms and Sects, 
Tel Aviv, 1935. 

It gives an acc*uunt of the Karrami sect to which Sultan Shihahuddin Cburi be* 
lunged in his early years and helps us in understanding the intellectual climate of 
Chur in the 12th century. 

Fatawa-i Jahandari, Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in India Office Library; English translation 
with Introduction and notes by Prof. M. Habib and (Mrs.) Dr. Afsar Khan, The 
Pditical Theory of the Delhi SuUomte, Kitab Malial, Allahabad. 

This is really the continuation of the author's famous TariJdi-i Fintz Shahl. It 
strives to put into the form of a cohment system of political philosofdiy the basic ideas 
which Barani had already expressed in his eaiiier works. If deals, with sudh topics 
as the *Safety of the King’, ‘Justice’, ‘Army’, ‘Intelligence Officers’, ‘Price Control', etc. 
It intmiaets both religion and politics in terms of aristocratic privileges. 

Fttwe^id4 Fitus Shahi, Sharaf Muhammad Atal, Ms. Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 
1069). 

This work, dedicated to Firuz Shah, gives interesting information concerning the 
folklore and the life of Musahnans in medieval India. It is divided into 115 hobs and 
numerous fade. 
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Fawa’Ukil Fuad, ctmvenatiODf of Sluikh Nizamuddin AuHya, compfle^ by Amir Hasan 
Ala Sijzi, (i) Nawal Kiahwe Frew, Lucknow, a.k, 1302, (ii) edited by M. Lat£f Malik, 
LalK»i^ 19M. 

This colleotion of the oonversations of Shaikh Nizaniuddin Auliya from 1307 to 
1322 gives os a glimpse into die khatufah-life of medieval India frmn the time of 
Alauddin Kbalji to the dt^ of Gtuyasuddiii Tughluq. It dues nut refer by name to 
any Indiui ruler except Iltutmish and Balban. 

FiduhatH Ftruz Shtdti, Fintz Shah Tughluq, 

(i) Published by Syed Mir Hasan, Rizvi Press, Delhi a.h. 1302; 

(ii) Edited by N. B. Roy, MSB, VII, 1941; 

(ill) Edited with English translation and notes by S. A. Rashid and M. A. Makh* 
docnni, Aligarh; 

(iv) Edited with Urdu translation and notes liy M. A. Chaghtai, Poona, 1941. 
Originally inscribed on a dome of the Friday mosque of Firuzabad, it is addressed 
to a Sunni Muslim congregation and as such contains only a partial exposition of the 
polides and attitudes of Firuz Slmh. 

Fttltthrus Salatin, Iswni, 

(i) Edited by Agha Mahdi Husain, Agra 1938; 

(ii) Edited by M. Usha, Madras 1948. 

A versified account of the rulers of India from the Cbaziiavids to the Babmanids, 
dedicated to Alauddin Bahmau Shah. Its dedication determines its character and 
complexion. The author paints Muhammad bin Tughluq in lurid colours and extols 
the achievements of the Bahmanids. The author belonged to a family which had a 
long record of association with the sultans of Delhi, particularly the Ilbaiites. This 
is the only available work which gives an account oi the closing years of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud’s rdign. 

GhunyaUd Munyah, anonymous, Ms. India Office Library (No. 2,008). 

A treatise on mualc compiled during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq. 

GhurrotaZ Kamd, Amir Khusrau, 

(i) Ms., India OfBce Nos. 1186, 1187, 1189, 1190, 1192; British Museum Add. 
21104; 

(11) edited by Saiyyid Yusin Ali, Matbu-i Qai.s*uriya, Delhi. 

Khusrau collected this dkoan in 693/1293. It contains more tlian 90 qasidafvi, 

9 masnaots, besides numerous quatrains. The paiiegyTics are adtlressed to Shaikli 
Nizamuddin Auliya, Jalaluddin Khalji, Arkali Khun, Alauddin Khalji, Almas Beg and 
others. A long versifi^ letter written to his friend Tajuddin Zahid in 676/1277 from 
Awadh throws, light on the cultural life in Delhi during this period. 

Hosht Bihida, Amir Khusrau, text edited by Matilana Sulaiman Ashraf, Aligarh 1918. 

One of the JJaiunaah of Amir Khusrau; the other four being Maila'ul Anwar (edited 
by Muqtada Khan Sherwani, AUgarh, a.k. 1326), Shirin tea Kfiusmu (edited by Ali 
Ahmad Khan Asir, Aligarh, 1927), A'inft-i Sikandari (edited by Said Ahmad Faniqi, 
Aliguh, 1917) and Mafnun wa Laila (edited by liabibur Rahman Khan Sherwani). 
QatHdahs deaUiig with Alauddin Khalji aie of considerable historical value. 

Ffa^i KhwraiH, Amir Khusrau, Lucknow, 1876 (5 Vohimes). 

A ooOeotkm of letters, documents, fufh ntnmit, petitions, etc. drafted by Amir 
SSmarau. Some dc Uie do^iroents, c.g. the Path Nama of Lakhnanti. are of great his¬ 
torical impostWM^e. Invaluable for a study of the cultural and intellectual trmids of the 

DNSlod. 
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ftuAo-i MahtUt Ainul Mu!k Mafaru, edited by IW. S. A. Rashid, AJigsurh; anothO' 
imi««ssion from Lahore 1965. 

A coUecticm of 133 private letters and official doctnnunts drafted by Ainu! Mulk 
Mahru, a veritable source of information for the administrative and cultural history 
of the Tughluq period. 

* Jamiut TawioUch, Rashiduddin Faziullab, edited by E. Bloohel, Londoii-Leydcn 1911. 
Its first volume contams an account of the different Turkish and Mongol tribes and 
the history of Cbengiz and his successors d<nvn to Cli.izau Kbtin. The scncoikI volume 
gives an account of the Ghaznuvids and contains a si'ction on Indiuns in gtnieral and 
Sakyamuni (Buddha) and his religion in particular. Portion dealing with India, published 
by Kuii Jahn in facsimile as Rashid al-Din's History of India, Mouton tk Co., 1965. 

faveamCid Kalim, conversations of Saiyyid Muhammad Gisu Danu of CiillKirga, com* 
piled by Saiyyid Muhammad Akbar ilnsaini, Intizaini Press, Kanpur, piiblishetl by M. 
Hamid Siddiqi from Hyderabad in 1937. 

It contains discourses of the saint during the years 1399 and 14(M) and givi‘s some 
pieces of infe^mation which arc of great value from ibe point of vi«.‘vv ol ixtiitical anJ 
cultural histmy of die period. 

Jawamiul Uikayat wa Lawami'ur Riwuyat, Sadiduddin Mubuniinud Awfi, Ms. British 
Museum (Add. 16862; or 136); liitrucluctiun to above b}' Mohd. Nizaniuddin, Loudon 
1929. 

Contains some anecdotes which throw light on the cultural atuiospherc of the early 
Turkish period. 

Khalrul Majalis, conver,satiuns of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi, compiled Iiy Hamid 
Qalandar, edited by K. A. Nizami, Aligarh. 

Supplies interesting details about the market control ul Alauddiii Khuiji, general 
economic conditions during the Alai period and the impact of Mongol invasions on 
Delhi. 

Kfuiza'inul Fxttuh, Amir Kliusrau, editions: 

(i) S. Moinul Haq, Aligarh 1927; 

(ii) M. Wahid Mirza, Calcutta 1953; 

English translation by Ptof. M. Habib. Ttie Campaigns of Alauddin lUtalji, Madras 
1931. 

Khusrau's account of the campaigns of Alauddin Khalji in the Ih-ccan and the 
Mongol inroads is based on first hand knowledge and is extremely valuable. 

Kikibul Hind, Abu Raihan Albeiuiii, 

(i) Text edited by E. C. Sachau, London 1887; 

(ii) En^isih translatkin by E. C. Sachau, Alberuiii's India, London 1910. 

Gives valuable information alxmt the life and conditiems of the Indian people during 
the lltfa century. 

Kitabul hidal wan Nihal, Muhammad h. Abdul Karim Shahrastani (oh. 1076/1153). Text 
edited by Curetem, Book of ReligUms and Philosophical Sect#, 2 Volumes, tomdon 
1842-46. 

Supplies bReiesting details about the beliefs and ideas of the Karrami sect to whkffi* 
the people of Qmr bdonged. The section on India contains an account of the Buddhist 
doctrines abo. 
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Laitabul AUtcb, Sadiiduddin Muhammad Avt&, edited by E. G. Btvwne and Mirza 
Muhammad b. Abdul Wahhab Qazwini, London 1903-5. 

This biography of Poaian po^ dedicated to Ainul Mulk Hussain al-Ashari, a 
wazir of Na^ruddin Qubacha, contains notices of some scholars and poets of the early 
Turkish period. 

MuktubaiA Stwtkh Sharafuddin Yakya. 

There are several collectiuns of the letters of Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya of Maner: 

(1) Maktubat-i Bisht wa Hasht, addressed to Imam Muzaffar; 

(2) Mokhdfttt'l dv Sed^, collected by Zain Badr Arab! in 769/1367; 

(3) Maktubatd Sadi, written in 748/1347 to a disciple, Qazi Shamsuddin, 

These letters throw li^t on the religious and cultural conditions during the Tughluq 

period and are helpful in understanding the policy of the Tughluq sultans with reference 
to religious sects and movements. 

Makttdfot-i Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Sanuianl, Ms. Aligarh University Library. 

Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, who died in 808/1405, addressed letters to eminent religious 
and political figures of his period. Apart from being a valuable source of information 
lor the religious history of the period. It contains interesting information al)Out genealogi¬ 
cal inquiries made during the reign of Balban. . 

Masallkul Absar fi nwmdikil Amsar, Ibn Fazlullah al-Umarj, English translation of the 
chapter dealing with India, by O. Spies, Aligarh, 1943. 

An encyclopaedic work running into several volumes. It contains iiiterestiiig hifor- 
inatiun iilrout Muhammad bin Tughluq and the social and economic conditions prevailing 
in tlie country during his period. 

Mutla'ui Anwar, Amir Khusrau, edited l>y Mu(]tada Khan Slicrwaiii, Aligurli, a.ii. 1326. 
Contains a tjasidah in praise of Alauddin Khaiji. 

Mifttdwl Futuh, Amir Khusrau, text 

(i) Edited by Yasin Khan Niazi, Oriental College Magazine, May 1936-Feb. 1937; 
<ii) Edited by S. A. Rashid, Aligarh. 

Contains an account of the campaigns of Jalaluddin Khaiji. 

Muhammad bin Tu^uq Fragtnent, Ms. in British Museum (Add. 25,785). 

Appended to a Ms. of Tabaqat-i NasM are four pages of some autobiographical 
account which according‘to Dr. A. Mahdi Husain is a fragmmit of the memoirs of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Both style and content contradict such an assumption (see, 
Nizitini, Sttidies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad). 

MukatdHit'i Rashidi, Rashiduddin Fazlullah, text edited by K. B. Mohd. Shafi*, London 
1W7. 

A collcctkm of 53 despatd^ and letters addressed to different persons by 
Rashiduddin Fazlullah. Letters No. 12, 29, 34, 43, 47, 52 deal with India and throw an 
interesting light on Alauddin Khalji’s relations with the Illdianids. Fw a critical study 
of thrf letters, see Levy’s article in JRAS, 1946 (74-78), 

Ndwyat~ul Kamd, Amir Khusrau. 

Contains qaskfalts in praise of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auh’ya, Mubarak Khaiji, Chiyas- 
Uchlin TirgHluq, PriiKse Ibrahim, etc. A poem addn'j^ to Prince Jaiina Khan, des- 
cribhlg tiie charms of Deogir, and an elegy on the deadi of Mubarak Khaiji are of 
hModcal Impoitaaoe. 
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NtA Sip&tr, Amir Khusrau, edited by M. Wahid Mii-za, Islamic Research Associafftm 

Series, No. 12, Calcutta-Madras, 19^. 

OoDtains an account of Uie campaigns and activities of Mubarak Shah Khalji. One 
of the sections dealing with India and her contribution to literature and culture is of 
special interest. 

Qir'amu Sa'dain, Amir Khusrau, editions: 

(i) Maulvi Q^dratullah, Husaini Press, a.h. 1261; 

(ii) Maulvi Mcdid. Innail, Aligarh, 1918. 

Describes faicidents relating to Bughra Khan's meeting with his son, Kaiqubad. The 
poet had himself gone to Awadh with the army oi the Sultan. References to life and 
conditions at Delhi throw valuable light on cultural atmosphere of the period. 

Rauzatur Safa ft sirat d Amhiya wal Muluk teal Khulafa, Muhammad b. Khwaiid 
Shah dias Mir Khwand; Persian text, Lucknow, a.h. 1270-74; partially translated into 
English by E. Rchatsuk (Oriental Trsmslation Fund, New Series, London 1801-^3}. 
Valuable for a study of the Royal Dynasties of Ajam. 

Rehla, Ibn-i Battuta, 

(i) Arabic text, Cairo 1928; 

(ii) Urdu translation Vol. II by K. R. Maulvi Mohd. Husain, Delhi, a.ii. 1345; 

(iii) English translation Vol. 11 by A. Mahdi Ihisuiii, The Rehla of Ibn Hnttuta, 
Baroda 1953; 

(iv) Abridged English translation by 11, A. R. Gibb, Broadway Travelleis Series, 
London 1929. 

Supplies interesting details al>out the personal lile of the Sultau Muhammad hiri 
Tughluq, his various projects and the general social and economic condition of the 
country. Its wide conspectus, covering the entire region from the north-west frontier 
to the distant south, makes it a particularly interesting reading. Portion relating to the 
earlier period is based on hearsay and therefore le.ss reliable. 

SanaH Mdummadir Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in Rampur Library. 

Deals mainly with the life of the Prophet but one or two events relating to the 
author’s personal life and a reference to lltutniish’s relations with the ulama are 
valuable. For an account of the book, see Prof. Nurul Hasan’s article in Medieval India 
Quarterly, Vol. I, nos. 3-4; 100-5. 

Saroorus Sadur, conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin StiH Nagauri, compiled by his 
grandson, Ms. Habibgang Cbllection, Aligarh. 

Valu^le for a study of Muhammad bin Tugbiuq's relations with the saints. Perhaps 
the Nagaur and the Pakpattan khanqahs alone were on good terms wiR) the Sultan. 
Informatimr about earlier figures, c.g. Ball^an's assessment of Minhaj, is viary interesting. 

Sirajid Hidaya, conversations of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari MiJdidttm-i Jahanian, 
cmnpiled by Maklidumzada, Ms. Aligarh University Library (Etawah GbUection, Cata¬ 
logued as Malfuzat4 Qttfb-i Alam). 

Compiled in 787/1385, it contains «mtemix>ray iufenmation about Uie Tlmtta cam¬ 
paign of Firuz Shah Tu^uq, his remission of illegal taxes and rite religious sects of 
the period. 

Sinri-I Firus Shdtl, anonymous, Ms. Bankipur Library. 

Conqiifed in 772/1370 at the instance of Firuz Shah Tughluq; gives interesting 
infonnation about the manifold hitcueris mid acriviries of the ^Um. 
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Siffmd Au/^ SiUyyid Miihainnuid b. Mubarak Kinnani, known m Amir (or Mir) 
Khurd, Chiran/i Lai ecfition, Delhi A.a. 1302. • 

Contains an accmint of the Chiahti saints, particularly Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
and his disciples, by a disciple of the Shaikh; completed in 790/188S. Invaluable for 
a study of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s relations with the contemporary saints. 

Sif/usat Noma. Nizamul Mulk Tusi, Tehran. 

Describes the institution of training slaves for the imperial service. Valuable for a 
study (rf the imperial slave-household of the early Turkish sultans, who were inspired 
l)y the Samanid traditions in this regard. 

Subhul Asfui fi sina'at U insha, Shihabuddin Abul Abbas Ahmad b. All b. Ali Gfaudda al- 
Qalqashandi; Arabic text published in 14 volumes by Dorul Kutub-i Khadkoiya, 
l<3di-38/1913-18; portion dealing with India, translated by O. Spies, An Arab Accotsnt 
of ituUa in the Fourteenth Century, Aligarh. 

An encyclopaedic work, compiled before 821/1418; contains valuable information; 
bused on details supplied by travellers and merchants, aliout Muhammad bin Tu^luq 
and tltc s(x;ial and economic conditions of his empire. According to the author India 
hud two capitals—Delhi and Deogir. 

Tabaqat~i NOiiri, Minhajus Siraj Jurjani, Persian text edited by 

(1) Nassau Lees, Khadim Husain and Abdul Hayy, Bib. Indica 1864; 

(li) Abdul Hayy Habibi, Kabul. English translation by H. G. Raverty, Bib. Indica, 
1897. 

Written mainly in 1259-6U by Minhaj, who had close contact with the Churids and 
had held posts of qazi, khatib, sadr-i Jahan and Principal of the Nasiriya Madrassa; it 
is an cncx'clopaedic liistory from the patriarchs and prophets to the time of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud. An invaluable source of infonnation for the history of the early Turkish 
sultans and thdr maliks and amirs. 

Tajul Mdasir, Sadruddin Hasan Nizami, Ms. Frofessw Habib. 

A contemporary account of the campaigns of Mu‘izzuddin, Aihek and Iltutmish. 
V'ci'fxjse and rhetorical but supplies some invaluable pieces of information, particu¬ 
larly regarding the continuance of Rajput princes at Delhi and Ajmer by Shihabuddin. 
Written in compliance of a royal command. 

Tarikh-i Aal-i Subukttgfn, Abul FazI Baihaqi editions: 

(i) by W. H. Morley, B. Indica, Calcutta, 1861-62; 

(ii) V'ul. I by Dr. Ghaiii, Tehran, Vul. 11 by A. Said Naficy, Tehran, a.k. 1327. 
Fragment of a lust work on the history of the family of Subuktigin by a secretary 

in Sultan Masud's Ditoanur Rasail. Account of Masud’s campaigns in Ghur is extreme¬ 
ly helpful in understanding the social and cultural atmosphere of Ghur before the rise 
of the Shansabanis. 

Tarikh^i paudi, Alidulla, Aligarh. 

Writion in the time of Jahangir, it gives an account of the Afghan rulers of India, 
based on tradition and verbal reports. 

Tarikh-i Fakhnlttdin Mtiharak Shtdi, a portion of Fakhr-i Miidabbir’s Shajarad Anmb, 
edib'd by Denison Ross, London, 1927. 

Throws valuable li^t on the history and traditions of the Turkish triljes and gh*e!« 
an aOoOutit of Aibek. For Shajara-i-Ansab, see Denison Ross's ortiide in Afab Namah 
<388 m 
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TaiUM Firuz Shahi, Ziyauddin Barani, edited by Sir Satyy*^ Ahmad Chaa, Sih 
Indica, Cakotta, 186i. 

Compiled by Barani in his old age, withmit any notes or memoranda, it is parsimoni* 
oos in dates and does not follow the chronological sequence of events. Nevertheless, 
it is the most valuable wodc of die sultanat period which gives on insight into the 
'political activities and cultural affairs of the Khalji and the Tughlnq periods. Barani 
picks up the thread from the point where Minhaj leaves off and carries Rs narptive 
to the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. The gap between the two is filled by Isami. 

TarUih-t Ftruz Shahi, Shams-i Siraj Afif, text edited by Mauivi Wilayat Husain, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1890. 

Cue of the three books—and the only to survive—^written by Sbamsi Siraj Afif 
on the Tughlnq sultans. It gives a detailed account of Finiz Shah’s life and activititni. 
Written after the cyclonic Evasion of Timur (referred to tni page -114), it looks liack 
at the age of Firuz Shah as a period of peace and prosperity. Tlie last portion of the 
hodc is foimd tom in most of the manuscripts. 

Tarlkh-i Gttzidah, Hamdullah Mustaufi, text edited by E. G. Browne, Gibb Memorial 
Series, Leydot-London 1910; abridged English translation liy E. G. Browne, Gibb 
Memorial Series, L^rden^London, 1913. 

A general history, compiled In 730/1329 and dedicated to Khwaja Ghiyasuddin 
Muhammad, son and successor of Rashiduddin Fazinllah, deals with the. Mongols o! 
Persia and Trans-Oxlana. 

Tarikh‘i Johan Gusha, Alauddin Ata Malik Jnwalni. Persian text: Vol. I & II (xlited 
hy Mirza Abdul WahRb Qazwini, Gibb Memorial Series 1911-1912; V'’ol. Ill, facsimile 
with an introduction by Denison Ross, London, 1®J1. English translation by J. Boyle, 
The History of the World Conqueror, 2 Volumes, Manchester University Press, 1958. 

Juwaini (ob. 681/1283) gives an account of the Mongols from the r{s(> of Chengiz 
Khan to the expedition of Hulagn against the Istna’ilis. Portion dealing with Chengiz 
Khan’s pursuit of Mankbami in India is informative. 

Tartkh-t Khan Jahmi wa Makhzani Afghani, Klrwaja NTaraatullah Harawi, edited by 
Imamuddin, Dacca, 1960. 

Completed at Burhanpur in 1021/161.3, it gives an accr)iint of the Afghans, 
particularly the Lodis and the Surs. 

Tarikk-i Mubarak Shahi, Yahya Sirhindi, e<lited by M. Ilidayat Husain, Bib. Indica. 
1031. 

A general history of the sultans of Delhi from Shihabmldin of Ghtir to Mn’izznddin 
Abnl Fath Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dynasty. Account of the later Ttq;hluqs and 
the Saiyyids based on independent and valuable sources; particularly helpful iu 
understanding die role of amirs and nnaliks during the last phase of the sultanat. 

Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Muhammad Bihamid Khani, Ms. India Office Library. 

A general history from the time of the Prophet to 842/1438-39; gives ^interesting 
information about Kalpl. Hie author was an iqtadar of Irich (In BundelkWd). The 
account ot the Khalji and the Tugfiluq sultans, though liased mainly rni known author¬ 
ities, contains senne bfia of information which are new and intmesting. The author^s 
evaluadon of the sultans is somewhat different from the traditional assessments. 

Tarikh Hamad HafOi, Saif b. Muhammad b. Yaqub Hatavi, tost edited by M. Znhalr 
Ahmad, Cakotta, IBM. 

Ofves some interesting Infomiation about Mongol hrraslons during thd early {leriod. 
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TarUeh~i Shahi <u Tarlkh4 SciaUn-Af^uim, Ahmad Yadgar, Bibliotheca Ind^, 1939. 
Written in 1601; it gives an interesting account of the Lodis. 

Tu^luq Nama, Amir Khusrau, edited by Saiyyid Hashmi Faridabadi, Aurangabad, 
1033. 

Valuable source of information for the history of the Tu^uq dynasty, partioilariy 
the circumstances in which Ghiyasuddin Tughluq overthrew Khusrau Khan and estab¬ 
lished his power. The account was prepared at the instance of the Sultan himself (13). 

Tuhfatm Si^hor, Amir Khusrau. 

A collecticm of Amir Khusrau’s early poetical compositions made in 671/1272; 
contains qasldahs in praise of Balhan, Prince Muhammad, Hatim Khan, Kishlu Khan, 
Qiwamuddin, etc. 

Waqfat'i Mustiiaqi, Rizqullah Mushtaqi, Ms. in British Museum. 

In this work Mushtaqi (ob. 089/1381), who belonged to a distinguished family of 
scholars, has collected interesting historical anecdotes relating to the Lodis and their 
successors. 

Wastul Hayat, Amir Khusrau. 

A collection of Khusrau's poems made in the 32nd year of his life contains qaaidahs 
In praise of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aiiliya, Balhan; Kaiqubad, Bughra Khan, Klshli Khan, 
Shamsiiddin Dabir and Jalaluddin Khalji. It contains also an elegy on the death of 
Prince Muhammad. 

Za/ur Nama, Sharofuddin Ali Yazdi, esdited by Matilvi Muhammad llahdad. Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1888. 

Completed in 828/1424-25, it contains a detailed account of Timurs campaigns. 

B. OBTAILRn niBLIOGRAPllIEB 

Detailed bibliographies for the history of the various dy'n.'istles of the sultanat 
period appear in the following works: 

Hahibullah, The Fourulation of Muslim Rule in India, Allahabad, 1961. 

Ilaltm, A., History of the Lodi Sultans of Delhi and Agra, Dacca, 1961. 

Husain, A. M., Tiigldiiq Dynasty, Calcutta, 1903. 

Lai, K. S., History of the Khalfis, Asia Publishers, 1967. 

Nizami, K. A., Ar/igion and Politics in India during the 13th Century, Asia Publishers, 
1961. 

C. nEFRBBNCB BOOKS 

The following hooks of reference supply detailed infmmation alxnit the location 
ot manuscripts ‘and the periodical literature on the period: 

(i) Nizami, Supplement to Elliot and Dowson’s Hi^ory of India, Vol. n, edited 
with an Introduction by Prof. Habib, Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh. 

<ii) Pearson, J. D., Index IslanUcus, Cambridge, 1958-62, and supplement 
(iii) Storey. C. A., Persian Literature, Luzac & Co., London, 1935-53. 

FOR THE PROVINaAL KINGDOMS 


A. THE SHABQIS 

(Same as listed in I above.) 

Fbr a detailed bibliography, see Mian Mihammad Saeed, The Suitanat^ of founpur 
{ttfilittbBsbed tbe^, London Unlvesity, 196!^. 
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b. KitSKMIB 

Bahtuistan-i Shahi, anonymotis, Ms. in India Office Library. 

Hie most valuable history of Kashmir covering the period from the earliest times 
to 1035/1825. 

*Jaim R(^atarangini, Pandit Srivara, Eng)i.sh translation, Kiitgr of KwiknUr^ by }. C. 
Dutt, HI. Calcutta, 1808. 

Pandit Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja, and wielded great influence over Sultan 
2Sainul Abidin to whom he dedicated this wtnrk in Sanskrit. It is a history of loss than 
30 years (1450-89). 

Rafatarar^tti, Kalhana, translated into En^ish with Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Aurel Stein, 2 Volumes, London, We^minster, 1900. 

The only available political history of Kashmir up to 1148. Its study is indispens¬ 
able for a l^ck^und to the history of medieval Kashmir. 

RajatarangjM, Pandit Jonaraja, edition, Calcutta, 1935; English tran.sIation, Kings of 
Kashmir, J. C. Dutt, Vol. HI, Calcutta, 1898. 

Composed at the instance of Sultan Zainnl Abidin; it continues the work of 
Kalhana and brings down the narrative to 1459, but stands no comparison with 
Kalhana's work. 

RafaoaJipatika, Prajabhatta and Siika, Calcutta, 1835; English translation by Joge.sh 
Chandra Dutt, under the title Kings of Kashmir, Vol. HI, {^37-427, Calcutta, 1935. 
Srivara*s work was continued by Prajabhatta and later by Suka. 

Tarikh-t Kashmir, Haidar Malik Chadura, Ms. in India Office Library. 

It is a valuable document for the period 1586-1627 and gives graphic description 
of places like Shahabuddinpiir, Divasar, Lar, Tnlamiila, Ainamath Cave, Tch, linkarsar, 
etc. and the description of the Kishtwar campaippi. 

Tartyi-i RaahiiU, Mirza Hyder Diiglilat, Enghsh translation by Sir Denison Ross. 

Indispensable for the study of tire history of Kashmir for the jieriod 1420-1540. 
Gives an eye-vritness account of the history and culture of Kashmir. 

For a detailed bibliography, see R. K. Parmii, A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir. People’s Publishing House, 1969. 

C. RAJASTHAN 

Apart from the sotirees indicated earlier (e.g. Taful Ma'asbr, Tahaqat-I Nasirl, 
Babur Nansa which refer to some events of Rajasthan history), the following histori¬ 
cal lit^ahire may be consulted: 

Amorlteopa Vamihooaii, Ranachhoda Bhatta, Ms., SBLV, No. 720. It gives details of 
the political and cultural history of Mewar from Bapa Rawal to Raj Sink’s time. 

Badoa Khffit, in the possession of Surajmal Vagadia; refers to the construction works 
in Dungarpur during Rawal Pratap Sink’s time. 

BanOddas Khyat or Boiakidas's ItAas&baten, published by Rajasdian PUratatva 
Mandir, J^pur, 1956. Bankidas was a poet and historian of Man Sink’s court. His 
Khyat consists of 2>000 oats in the form of sliort-notes. 

BhatUoassuha ProshosM Kavya of the fifteenth cenhtry, (Uiq^lished Ms. of Nahata^s 
ooBootion, Bffcaner.y It consists of 298 verses, and helps us to Hudy the eariy hkrtory 
of Jainfaiisrf 
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BufuU'ki-Tawartidi (Ms.* paJace ccdlectioHi, Bundi), refm to the early rulers of Buiidi. 

DaydUas Khyat (Ms., ALB, No. 188/10, Part I, folios 200, Part II, ftdios 201-394 
It covers the hlrtoiy of the house of Bikaner frcsm Rao Bika to the accession a 
Mahera|a Sardar Sin^. The work is leased on contemporary accounte, farmana, patta 
and The description of the foundation of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaipur i 

interesting. 

DuHgarpur Khyat, in the possession of Surajmal Va^dia; refers to Devapals victor> 
of Galiyakot. 

BkUngftmahatmya (unpublished Ms., SBLU, No. 352), written during the time of Rana 
Kumbha, records the events from the time of Bapa Rawal to die time of Rana Kumbha. 

Hammimmadamardan, Jaya Singh (13th century), COS, X, Baroda, 1920, describes 
the invasion of the territories of Rana Jaitra Singh by the Turks. 

Ilatnmlrtmhakavya, Nayachandra Siiri, e<litetl by J. N. Kirtana, Bombay, 1879. 

It is the best source of history for the Chauhans of Ranthambhor. It was composed 
nearly a hundred yeare aftor Hammir’s death in the fourteenth century. 

HaribhuaJuma Mabnkavya, Gangoram of v.s. 1710-12 (1653-55), edited by Pt. Jagan- 
nath, consists of nine cantos. It is one of our most reliable sources for the history of 
Pratapgarh from Surajmal to Hari Singh. 

Jatsalmer Khyta (Ms., palace collection, Jaisalmer) refers to the dynastic history of 
Jaisalmer. 

Jodhpur Rafya-ka-Khyat, Ms., Fustakprakash library, Jodhpur. 

It is In two volumes and gives information regarding the history of Marwar from 
the origin of the Rathon to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Kanhathidetrrabandha (Ms., SBLl!). its first volume has lieen €idite<i by K. B. Vyas, 
A.D. 1953. It was composed as early as v.s. 1512 by Padmanabha. From the historical 
point of view it is without a parallel. It seems'tliat the poet based his work on the 
court-records, chronicles and die current historical traditions of Rajasthan. It deals in 
a graphic manner with the fight of Kanhadade and Alauddin Khalji. 

Karmachandra Vanshotkfrtanakam Kavyam, Jaisoraa (unpublished Ms., ALB, v.s. 
1650). It Is a historical kaoya written in praise of Karmachandra. a minister of 
Bikaner. It gives the extent of the territory of Bikaner in the 15th century. The 
accounts of wars and conquests of the early rulers of Bikaner are highly informative. 

Kfuirutaragacrhapottavoli, Jinapala, published by the Singhi Jain Granthmala, Bom- 
liay, covering period fimn v.s. 1211 to 1393, drawn from traditional sources and 
uinlated. It is extremely useful for the political and social history of the early 
Chauham. 

Kirtikaumudl, Someshwara, BSS. XXV, Poona, 1883, refers to Jfffpt Sin0i’s getting 
back Vagad fraot tbe coatecl of Gujarat. v*' 

Metoar-ko-fiamkshipta Itihas, Akshaya Nath, Ms. SBLU., No. 921, refers to the battle 
of Panipat. 
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the Khyats hitherto known, Nensi'x Khyttt is tht* imist exhaitstive and to a grcsit extent 
reliable. 

Phutkar^ Ms., SBIU, No. 717, transcribed in v.s. *781, refers to the valour ot 
Rana Sangiu 

^PralMndha^Chintaniuni, Merutuiiga (v.n. published in the Stng/i* Jain Cltanthti- 

mala, Calcutta, 1933, refers to important details aliout Vi^rahraja II. Aninraja. 
Prithviraja III, Fannardin and Mu'izzuddin Ghiiri. , 

Pratapgarh Bodva Khyat, in the possession of the eourt Bad>'a. refers to the early 
histor>' of the mlers of Pratapgarh and thtn’r wars against Menar. 

Prithviraja-Raso, published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabhu, (U-als with the life and 
career of Prithviraja III and his ancestors. 

Prithvirafa Vi/aj/a, Jayanaka, composetl between a.d. 1193-1200, edited by C. H. Ojha 
and C. Gnleri, Ajmer, 1941. It is one of the most reliable sourc<‘s for the histor>' of 
the Chauhans of Sapadaiaksha and Ajmer. 

Purataitprabandha.mngiralui, noticed in Singhvif^autfuinmla, 1936. believed to have 
been compiled a.s early as v.s. 1920, deals with the aeetMints of Prithviraja HI. I..nkhu 
of Nadol, etc. 

Rao Jetxi-ro~Chhanda, edited by Dr. Tessitori, piublished by the Asiatic Society ol 
Bengal. It consists of 23 folios. This is a diugal poem composed by Vithu Sujo, a 
bard in the service of Rao Jetsi of Bikaner, about the year 15.35, to celebrate his 
victory over Kamran. 

Raj Ratmkar, Sadashiva, dated v.s. 1733, Ms., SBLU, No. 718. It deals with the 
history of Mewar from Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Singh, 

Rawal-Ranaji-ri-vat (Ms., SBLV, No. 876), refers to the events of the histor>' of 
Mewar. 

Suryaoamsha (Ms., SBLU, No. 827), gives a brief account of the ranus of Mewar from 
Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Sinj;^. 

Vamsha Bhaskara, Suryamalla Misra, eclited by Asopa; refers to th<! history of Kota 
and Bundi in iiarticular and Rajasthan in general. The work is based on contem- 
porar>- accounts, famuim and Mils. 

Vamshaoali (Ms., SBLV, No. 878), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar. 

For a detailed bibliographv, see C. N. Sharma. BihUofiraphy of Medievai Rafattthan, 
1965. 

.. * 

l>. CUJAKAT AND KHANDF«KH 

Ma'ani, Mi**^, Ms., Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, Ciirzon collection (No. 251). 
Completed in 1534-35, it is the only surviving contemporary' record of the 
reign of Bahadur Shah. 

Gongftdasa PratapaoUasa, Gangadhara, summarised by B. }. Saaidesara in Journal 
of ^ OfUmJal ImtUute, Ma., University of Bawda, JIC ^o. 1, 29B4* 

Aik patron and Muham- 

Shah n of Gujarat, composed in 1449. 
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Mtt’aaifH Mahmud Shafd, Abdul Husain, Ms., CbminonwealHi Itelatkms Library {No. 
3842). 

It was at the instance of Mahmud Begarah that Abdul Husain prepared this work, 
which is primarily a detailed dynastic history ctf the Muzafarids. 

Maasir-i Mahmud Shaht, Shamsuddin, Commonwealth Relations Library (No. 3841). 

Ma'mlr~l Mahmud Shahi, Shihabi Hakim, Ms., Bodleian Library (No. 270). 

MohamucUnurtranacarita, also called Rafavinoda, Udayaraja, ed. C, N. Bahura, 
Jaipur, 1954. 

Udayaraja was a court>bard of Mahmud Begarah. He depicts his Muslim sovereign 
in the Hindu religious idiom. 

MandaHkanripacarita, Gangadhara, ed. 11. D. Velankar in BharUya Vidya, XIV-XV, 
1953-54. 

Compo.sed in circa 1460; it describes the life of Rao Mandalika of Junagarh. 

Mir'at-4 Sikandari. Sikandar b. Muhammad alias Manjhu, ed. S. C. Misra, Baroda. 

A dynastic history of the Muzaffarids till the death of Muzaffar III in 1000/1591. 

Taboqat-i Mahmud Shedii, Abdul Karim, Ms., Eton College Library (No. 160). 

Compiled at the instance of Mahmud Begarah, it is a universal history of Islam 
from the dawn of creation to 905/1499-1500. Information about the Deccan, Gujarat 
and Khandesh is based upon p<jrsonal knowledge. 

Tmikh-i Gujarat, Sharufuddiit, Ms., Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh (No. 162). 

Sharafuddin enjoyed the patronage <»t Muzaffar II (1511-26). Of the three tabaqo-u 
of his work, only one has reached us. It contains a contemporary account of Mahmud 
Begarah. 

Tarikh-i Gujarat, Mir Abu Turab Vali, ctd. by E. l.)eMi.son Ross, Bib. Indica, 1909. 

It begins abruptly with the year 932/1525 when Muhammad Zaman Mirza fled to 
the court of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and suddenly breaks off with the revolt of 
Muzaffar III against the Mughals. 

Tarikh-i Sadr-i Jahan, Faizullah, Ms., Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (No. 315, New 
183). 

Compiled at the- instance of Mahmud Begarah, it is a universal history from the 
earliest times to 907/1501. Account of the Muzaffarids is interesting. 

Tarikh-i MuxaSar Shahi, Qanii, ed. M. A. Cha^tai, Poona, 1947. 

A short account of Muzaffar Shah II’s expedition to Malwa in 923/1517. 

TarUdi-i Salatin-i Gujarat, Saiyyid Mahmud Bukhari. 

Compiled soon after the fall of the Muzaffarids. Chronological order is defective. 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso D’Albuquerque, Eng. tr. Walter de Gray Birch 
(Hakluyt Society-I-IV, 1875-84). 

Covemor of the Portuguese possessions in India from 1509 to I51S, Albuquerque’s 
letters and despatches were collected by his son. Valuable information about the rela¬ 
tions of the Portuguese with Muzaffar II. 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Eng. tr. M. L. Dames, Hakluyt Society, 1918. 

The author was on ofllcial in the service of the Portuguese authorities in India, 
mainly at Cochin and Cannanore from circa 1500 to 1517. The value of this work is 
mainly geograidiiaal and ethnographical. 
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Travels of Varthema, Eng. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar. 

2^farul WaWt hi Mtaoffar wa Alihi, Abdulla Muhammad b. l7mar-aI-Makld, commonly 
known as Hajiud Dabir, edited by Sir E, Denison Ross, in three volumes as An Arabic 
History of Gu/orat, I^ndon, 1910-28. 

6>. MAZ.WA 

The following works (most of which have already been noticed earlier) jnray be 
consulted for the history of Malwa: 

Ma'asir-i Mahmudslwhl, Ali bin Mahmud al-Kirniani alUis Shihab Hakim, Ms., Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, No. Elliot 237. 

Maktubat-i Ashrafia, Ashraf Jahangir Samnaiii, Ms., Ashrafia Library, Kichhouchha, 
Faizabad. 

Mir’ttt-i Sikandari, Shaikh Sikandar, Universiity of Baroda, 1961. 

Riyazul Insha, Mahmud Gawan, ed. Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad (Deccan), 1948. 
Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Muhammad Bihamid Khani, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 137. 
Tarikh-i Muzafiar Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Add. 26279. 

TarikhA Nasir Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 1803. 

Zafarul Walth hi Muzaffar wa AWU, Abdullah Muhammad bin Umar al-Makki (An 
Arabic Histort/ of Gtijarat), 3 Vols., London, 1910-28. 

For a detailed bibliography, see U.N, Da>', Medieval Mahva, Delhi, 1965. 

F. ORISSA 

Main sources have been indicated under tbi^ section of the Delhi .snltanal and 
Bengal. 

C. BAHMANIDS 

Besides Isaini’.s Futuh-us Salatin, Hajiud Dabir’s Zafartd Walih and Ibn-i Battuta's 
Relda (noticed earlier), the following works may be mentiomjd here: 

Burhan-i Ma’asir, Ali h. Azizullah Tabatabai, Hyderabad, 1936. 

A history of the Bahmaiiids of Gulbarga, the Bahmanids of Bidar and the Nizam- 
shahis of Ahmadnagar to the year 1004/1596. The author reached India in circa 1580 
and joined the service of Biirhan Nizam Shah II. 

Riyazul Irtsfui, Mahmud Gawan, edited by Shaikh Qiand, Hyxierabad, 1948. 

Valuable collection of letters, documents and despatches of Mahmud Gawun, the 
famous Bahmanid wazir, 

Tazkirat-ul Muluk, Rafiuddin Shirazi. 

Completed in 1611, the work gives an account of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur. 

For a detailed bibliography, see H. K. Sherwani, The Bahtmuh of Deccan, 
Hyderabad, 1953, 

II. MADURA 

Apart from numismatic and epigrapbk' sources, the FtOuh-us Sabdin of Isami and 
the ReUo of lhn>i Battuta (both noticed earlier) constitute our principal sources f<«’ 
tlw* sultanat of Madura. 
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1. VIJAYANACARA AND CINGEE 

Apart from the epigraphic and numismatic sources, the foUowfng works may I 
consulted: 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa, (noticed earlier). 

Bitrhan-i Ma'asir, (noticed earlier). 

Chronicle, Nuniz. 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso D’Alboquerque (noticed earlier). 

Futuh-us Salatin, Isami (noticed earlier). 

Irulia in the Fifteenth Century, being a narrative of the travels in India of Abuc 
Kazzaq, Nicolo Conti, Athanasius Nikitin and Santo Stefano. Hakluyt Society, Londi 
1857. 

Khaztiinul Futuh, Amir Khusrau (noticed earlier). 

Matlam Sa‘dain, Abdiir Razzaq bin Ishaq Samarqandi, Ms., India OflBce (Nos. 27 
1.580). 

Hehia, Ibn-i Battuta (noticed earlier). 

Tarikh-i Firuz ShalU, Barani (noticed earlier). 

For an account of the archaeological relics at Gingee, .see: 

Archaeohfijical Survey of India Reports, 1908-9 and'1911-12. 

A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of Madras Presidency Collected till 1915, 

V. Bangacharya, Vol. I. 

DLstrivt Manual of South Arcot, Garstin (1878). 

List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, compiled by R. Sei 
Vol. I (1882). 

For other sources, see: 

Karnataka Rafakkal Saoistarocharitam (Mackenzie Ms.). 

KoyilolufUjy (Ms. in the Mackenzie Ccllection). 

Kuloituga Cholan Via (1925). 

Madhuravtjayam or Vira Kamparaya Charitram by Gangadevi, ed. Harihara S 
Srinivasa Sastri, Trivandrum, 1916. 

MaduraittalaoaraUmi (Ms.). 

Rof^unathabhyudayom of Ramabhadraml)a, ed. Dr. T. R. Chintamani, Universi 
Madras, 1984. 

RaghunathrMtyudaya Natedcam of Vijayaraghava Nayaka. 

Smtrees of Vifoyanagar History (Madras University Historical Series, I), edite* 

Dr. S. K. Aiyaagar, 1919. 

Tanfai'uri Andhra Raftda Charitramu. 

Vaishnat'a Ouruparampara. 
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J. MUI,TAN AND SIND 

Chach Hama, All b. Hamid Kufi, Pmlan version, edited by U. Kf. Daudpota, Hydera< 
bad (Deccan), 1939. 

Gives an account of the conquest of Sind I>y Muhammad bin Qasim. The ori^iial 
>&Tabic text was translated by ^i Kufi into Persian and detiicated to Ainul Mulk 
Fakhruddin Husain, a wazir of Qubacha. 

Tarikh-i Sind, Muhammad Ma'siwn Nami, edited by U, M. Daudpota, Poona, 1938. 

A hirtory of Sind from the Arab conquest to its anne-xation by Akhar. Hie author 
was a mansabdar of Akbar whose service he joined in 1595. 

Tarkhan Noma, Mirza M. Salih Tiurkhan. 

A history of the Arghun and Tarkhan rulers of Stud. 

Tarikh-i Tahiri, Tahir Muhammad Nisyani. 

A history of Thatta from the earliest time to 1609, completed in 1030/1620. The 
author was in the t^rvice of Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan Waqari, governor of Sind. 

Tuhfattd Kiram, Ali Sher Qani Tattawi, {.uckiiow, 1886-87. 

In three volumes, the last being a history of Sind. 

K. BENGAL 

No separate history of Bengal wan written in iVrsiaii brd'ure the Riyazui Salatin. 
which mixes facts with fiction and is incorrect in details and dates. Facts aix)ut th<‘ 
early history of Bengal have to he culled iroui the general histories of the Delhi 
sultanat. Maktubat-i Nttr Qutb Alam (Letters of Saiyid Nur Qutb-i Alam) contains 
some valuable information about the nse of Raja I^ans. 

For bibliography see, The History of Bengal, \’ol. fl., edited by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, University of Dacca, 1948, 501-8. 
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Nizam Shah). 1003. 1005, 1000, 1007 
Ahmad (son of Daud Bahmani), 978, 
979, 982, 983, 984, 985, 987n 
Ahmad (son of Miran Muhammad 
Shah), 896 

Ahmad I (Bahmani), 1001 

Ahmad III (of Gujarat), 897 

Ahmad Alauddiu, 1082n 

Ahmad Bahmani, 837. 858, 802, 903 

Ahmadabad-Bidar, 950n 

Ahmad Bihari, 610 

Ahmad of Gujarat, Sultan, 037, 638 

Ahmad Iqbal, Amir Ilasan, 619 

Ahmad Khan, 39 

Ahmad Khan, 593, 649, 696, 705, 706, 
729 

Ahmad Khan (son of Iliishang Shah), 
905, 908, 913 

Ahmad Khan Jalvvani (governor of 
Bayana), 681, 691, 725 
Ahmad Khan Mewati, 071, 676, 080, 
725, 844 

Alunad Khan, Prince, 900, 901 
Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh, 866 
Ahmad Lachin, Malik, 967 
Ahmad, Malik (brother of Malikiis 
Sharq Imadul Mulk), 65.3 
Ahmad, Malik (son of Mahmud Gawan), 
1(H)0 

Ahmad, Mnlla, 757 

Ahm.ad Nizam Sh.ah (»f Ahniadiiagar. 

872-73, 875, 870, 903 
Ahmad, Raja, 862 
Ahmad Raina, 752 

Ahmad Shah (of Gtijarat), 788, 804, 

831, 834 

Ahmad Shah I, Bahmani Sultan, 1057, 
1058 

Ahmad Shah II Qiitbuddin (Prince 

Jalal Khan of Gujarat), 864 

Ahmad Shah III Ni/amuddin (Bah¬ 

mani), 993 and n, 995 
Ahmad Shah, Sultan (of Gujarat), 909, 
910, 913, 914, 918, 919 


nor" 

Ahmad, Shihabuddin Ahmail Shah (son 
of Sultan Muhammad Shuh ol 
Gujarat), 848, 849, 850, 851, 852, 853, 
854, 855, 856, 857, 858, 859, 860. 

861, 862, 870, tH)2, 903, 900, 

1004 

Ahmad Shiran (brother of Miiiiaii'iiiiHl 
Shiran), 203 
Ahmad Yatu, 760 

Ahmadabad, 831, 832, 851, 853. 857, 
858, 861, 863, 864. 865, 866, 869. 

870, 878, 879, 882, 885, 889, 893, 

935, 937 

Ahmaduagar 7i», 875, 876. 883, 885, 
894, 984n, 992, 1003 ami ii, 1007, 
1032, 1067n, 1075, 1077. 1089. 

1090, 1095 

Ahobalam (name of a place), 1093. 1094 
Ahom Raja (Ahom King), 1151, 1159 
Ahrauni fort, 121 
Abrawat, 219 
Absan Khan, 875 

Alisun Shah Sharif Jalaliiddin, 1009, 
1010, 1011, 1012, 1014, 1018, 1027, 
1039 

Aiha Chak, 777 

Ail>ek, Malik Saifnddin (Yaghan I'lit), 
2Iln 

Aihek, Qutbuddin, 162, 164-73, 178, 
182-83, 191-92, 194, 211, 212, 220, 
230, 234, 280, 302n, 311. 381, 006 
position at the death of Muizuddin 
Ghuri, 197 

Yalduz’s daughter was raarrieil to. 
199 

march to Ghazni in 1206, 202 
escape to India by wav of Saiig-i- 
Surkh, 202, 203 ‘ 
died instantly, 203 

achievements of, 204, 205 

' ' • 

entrusted with the administration of 
Kuhram and Samana, 205 
career in India, 206 
Aihek Saifuddin, 236, 251, 253, 259 
Aihek Tam^aj, 211 
Aighur, 39, 55, 61, 03, 66 
Aina Malik (Adil Khan). 866 
Ainul Mulk Mahru, governor of Multan, 
562, 572, 574n, 578, 579n. 580, 583, 
588, 591 , 595, 605, 806, 610, 812, 615, 
942, 1124n 
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Aiiiul Mulk Fauladi, 880 
Ainul Mulk ilusain Ash'ari, 210, 219, 
235 

Ainul Mulk Multaui, 395, 615n 
Aitigiii, Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash Khan 
(Malik Qafaqash), 241, 242, 240,- 
247, 250, 252 . 

Aitigin, Malik-i-Kahir Ikhtiyaruddin, 
240, 244, 245 

Aiyesha (Prophet's wife), 765 
Aizzuddin, Malik (s<jn of Umdat-ul- 
Mulk Ala Dabir), 329, 335, 336, 349, 
420, 421 
Ajaigui'h, 170 

Ajani (Persia and Central Asia), 35, 37, 
38. 40. 51, 57n, 65, 67, 68, 81. 82, 
15)6, 215 

Mongol coiH[ui!st of, fi5-85 
Ajarao (Deva llaya I), 1054n 
Ajaydeva, 170 

Ajayinnu or Ajiiinr, 783, 7tK) 

Ajja Raja Rama, 7fX), 801, f)05 
Ajmer, 132, 138, 141, 165, 166, 167, 

169, ia3, 251, 318 (the ruler of), 

166, 452, 496, 783, 786. 790, 792, 

794, 797, 8(K), 811, 813, 821, 823, 

828, 842, 8fl5, 916 

Ajndhaii, 120, 296, 41Ki, 561. .572, 595, 
627. 634 
Akulgarh, 833 

Akbar, 24, 103, 6.38ii, 648n, 636, 744, 
761, 776, 777-81, 839n. 841, 850, 
897, 936, 1095-96 
A k hash Malik, 215 
Akheraj I, 832 

Akhi (incharge of the city of Canliay), 
543 

Akhirinpiir, 601 
Akhnnd Darwe/,a, 664 
Akka nusatnnd<lin, 89, 90, 9,3 
Alaipur, 39R 
Alain Khan, 875, 876 
Alum Khan of Kalpi, 934 
Alnm Khan Lodi, 885, 891 
Alam Khan, son of Bahlol I^di, 673, 
690, 695, 707 

Alanl Khan Mewati, 840, 844 
Alnialigh, 63 
Alampundi, 1107 and n 
Alairtut. 4.3, 50. 51, 53, 71, 87, 88, 148 
(heretic kingdom of Alamut) * 


Alan Goa (wife of Dulian Mirgan) 
(some Muslim writers are of the 
opinion that ‘Alan Goa' was a coeval 
of the early Abbasids), 58 
Alania (name of a city), 128 
Aiaptagin, 35 
Alapiir, 453 
Alu-<^ama, 86 

Alauddin (Sultan of Bengal), 693, 694, 
730, 731 

Alauddin (son of Kashli Khar>, also 
known as Malik Chajju), 272 
Alauddin (Sultan of Kashmir), see Alt 
Sher, 741, 742 

Alauddin (title of Malik Ziaiiddin 
Muhammad, the pei-son who ruled 
Cihur and Zamindawar), 153 
Alauddin (Mujahid Bahmani), 976 and 
n 

Alauddin (of Dcjccan, Prince), 986. 987 
Alauddin (.son of Imadul Mulk of 
Deccan), 1002 

Alauddin (son of Ahmad Nizam Shah), 
1007, 1009 

Alauddin (son of Sniyyid Miiliammad 
Shah of l!)elhi), 913 

Alauddin (son of Jalaliiddin Hasan 
of Alamut), .53 

Alauddin II, eldest son of Ahmad Shah 
I, 1058, 1059, 1063, 1064 
Alauddin of Ajudhan, Shaikh, 564 
Alauddin Ahmad II (Bahmani), 921, 
989 

Alauddin Ahmad Khan (son of Ahmad 
Bahmani), 857, 862 

Alauddin Alam Shah, Sultan (Saivyid 
ruler), 662, 663, 670, 671, 673, 674, 
675, 720, 726, 727, 1133 
Alauddin Ali Shah, 1148 
Alauddin Atn Malik Juwayni, 50n, 53, 
95 

Alauddin Atisiz. 47, 88 
Alauddin Auliya, Sultan, 1022 
Alauddin Bahmani, 657 
Alauddin Dharwal, Malik, 624 
Alauddin Firuz Shah (son of Shthahnd- 
din), 1151, 1159 

Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah, Sultan, 
969 and n, 1044, 1047 
Alauddin Hasan Kangu, 597 
Alauddin Husain, 1155, 1156, 1158 
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Alauddin Jabaiisu 2 :, 47, 155 
Alauddin Jani, Malik, 1136 and n, 
1138, 1139 

Alauddin Jilwaiii, Malik, 702 
Alauddin Juna, Jam, 595 
Alauddin Khagri, 1121 
Alauddin Khalji, Sultan, 604*7, 667, 
746, 747, 785. 786, 810n, 819, 827, 
829, 833, 834, 969ii, 1030, 1032 and 
n, 1033, 10.36 

Alauddin Mas'ud (Sultan oi Dellii), 
250-55, 940, 1137 

Alauddin Muhatnniad (a gruat scholar 
• who was tortured to death by Kush- 
liiq;, 49 

Alauddin Muhainiiiud (Ghiyasuddin’s 
son-iii-liiwj, 198-200 
Alauddin Muhammad KhwaruTiain Shah, 
43, 47, 49, 72, 78, 80, 192, 337 
Alauddin Rasuldar, Saiyyid, 569 
Alauddin Suumani, Shaikh, 745 
Alauddin, Sayyid (brother of Saiyyid 
Muhainniad of Baduun), 617 
Alauddin Sikaiidar Shah, 1020, 1025, 
1046 

Alauddin Sikundar Shah, (Shahr-ada 
Ilumayun) Tughlutj Sultan, 623, 712 
Alauddin Suhrab, Malik, 864 
Alauddin Tarmshiriii Khan, 98, 499, 
500 

invasion of, 498 

Alauddin Udawji (son of Sharif jalal- 
uddin Ahsan). 1010, 1011, 1013, 
1014, 1024, 1026 
Alauddinpur, 741 

Alaul Mulk (uncle of the historian 
Barani), 322, 329, 332, 337, 338, 
339, 345, 420, 508 

Alavi, Malik Qutbuddin, 329. 333, 348 
Alavi, Salar (imperial officer), 472 
Alberuni, 34, 132, 134, 135, 136. 733 
Albuquerque, 874, 875, 881, 882, 1074- 
77, 1080 

Aleppo (the battle of), 92 
the fort of, 107, 126, 127 
Alexander, 193, 336, 492, 823 
Al-Hakiin H, 538 
Alhan, 825. 8^ 

Allianadeva, 825 

Alhanpur, 683, 918, 925 

AU (the Caliph), 5, 18, 19, 20, 33 


AU (father of Qutbuddin Hasan), 267 
Ali (title Tu^il Kush) (an anny officer 
ul Balban whose misrule caused the 
death of Tu^uil), 295, 296 
Ali (son of Buwaih), 35 
Ali Adil Shah (son of Ibraliim Adil 
Shall), 1089, 1092, 1093 
All, Amir (Saijandar), 316, 333 
Ali Barid, 894, 1005, 1006, 1090 
Ali Beg, 108, 112, 767 
Ali Chak, 773, 777 
Aligarh, 140, 648n, 69In, 713, 723n 
Ali Gujarati, Amir, 660 
Ali Gurshasp (sun of Shihabuddin, 
brother of Jalaludriin Khalji, later he 
became Sultan Alauddin Khalji. For 
details see Khalji, Sultan Alauddin), 
308, 321, 322, 326 
Ali llujwiii. Shaikh, 643n 
Ali Hamadani, Saiyyid (Ali-i-Sani or 
Ainir-i Kabir), 742, 744 
All Kachh, 114 
Ali Karinakh, 158, 1117 
Ali Khan, 698, 706 
Ali, Khan-i Khanan I'amiuli, 706 
Ali Khoja, 73 
Ali Kirmaj, 156 
Ali, Malik, 649 
Ali Malik Haji, 910 
Ali Matdan, 178, 203, 205, 213. 217, 
1135 

Ali Mej, 170, 177 
Ali Mir, 767 

Ali Mubarak (the ariz ol the army ol 
Qadr Khan; assumed the title of 
Sultan Alauddin), 530, 531, 1148 
and n 

Alimul Mulk, 965, i)67 
Ali Muhammad Khan (historian), 847, 
849, 850, 851, 852 
Ali Nagauri (muqta of Nagaur), 172 
Ali Najjar, Baba, 772 
Aliya Rema Raya (name of Rama Raja), 
1084n 

Ali, Saiyyid, 1082 and n 
All Shah. 776, 777, 778 
Ali Shaikh (naib of Kabul), 645 and n, 
651, 652, 653, 654, 655 
Ali Sber (fixture Sultan Alauddin of 
Kashmir), 740, 741, 743, 750, 751 
Ali ^er Khalji, 899 
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Ali Taghai. Mirza, 768 
Ali'ur Haza Imam, 44 
Ali, Ustad, 708 

Aljaitu Khan Khuda-Bandaha 95 
Aljai Turkan Agha, 108 
Allada Reddi, 993 and u, 944 and n 
Allahabad, 692n 
Allasani Peddana, 1083 
Allaya Vcma Reddi, 1053ii 
Al-Nasir, Caliph, 141 
Alor, 1120 

Alp Arsalan (1063-72), 37 
Alp Gbazi, 44, 45, 314 
Alp Khan (ruler of Dhar), 645, 646, 
848, 899, 900 
Al-Qaiqashandi, 514, 560 
Alqami Muayyaduddin, 89, 00 
Alq-Tiq, 116n 

Altckar, IJ.A.S., author of Rashtrakulan 
and Their Times, 132, 133n 
Altunia, Ikhtiyaruddin, 241, 242, 245 
Altuntash (governor of Herat, officer of 
Mahmud Ghazni), 147 
Ai-Umari, 494 

Alwar, 318, 640, 822, &38, 842, 844 
Ainadnagar (llimmatiiagar), 856, 857, 
890 

Ainar (a chief of Sind), 464 

Amarkot, 811, 820 

Ainar Singh (Umar Kandi), 834 

Ainbala, 684 

Ambar, Malik, 435 

Amber, 786, 790, 837 

Ainbhiradeva, 952 

Amid Shah Daiid (Dcluwur Khun 
Ghuri), 898 
Aniihi, 1120n 
Ainil, 113, 117 
Amin, 29 

Amin Chand. Manik, 866 
Amin Khan Aitigin Mui-daraz, 1142 
Amin Malik (a Khwarazmian army 
olBcer), 80 

Amir Abdullah (of Herat), 527 
Amir Ali Barid, 890 
Amir Ali Ismail, 207 
Amir Ali Sher (a renowned Turkish 
statesman and p<Hjt, wlio ctillected a 
body of scholars witli Manlana Alalur 
Rahman Jami, at their head, and pro¬ 


vided them with books, bouses and 
prasions), 131 

Amir Barid, 1007, 1067n, 1077n, 1082n 
Amir Bayan Saldoz, 99 
Amir Bitichek (adviser of Ilyas Khwa- 
ja), 108 

Amu Fakhniddin, 236 
Amir Faulad, 146 

Amir Hasan (author of Fawa'idul- 
Fu‘ad), 209n, 297, 299n 
Amir Husain (son of Musalia and 
grandson of Amir Qazghan), 99, 108, 
109, 110 

Amir Husain, 873, 874, 875 
Amir Husain, Nizamul Mulk (son of 
Amir Miran), 597 

Amir Khusrau, 98n, 138n, 188n, 189, 
209, 287, 297, 299, 300n, 304n, 307, 
308, 315, 316, 317n, 324, 326, 332, 
334, 336, 341n, 342n, 347n, 351, 

. 353, 354, 360, 366, 367, 368, 370, 
375, 376n, 377, 390, 392, 393, 395, 
396, 401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 
409, 410, 411n, 412, 413, 414, 415, 
417, 419, 422, 423, 424, 427, 431. 
434, 436, 437n, 439, 441, 443n, 445, 
448, 450, 452, 454, 437, 460, 461, 
462, 470, 480n, 487, 507, 511 
Amir Khurd (author of Siyarul Aulia), 
274, 337, 481. 489. 520, 557n 
Amir Mahmud (or Sultan Mahmud), 37 
Amir Mahru (father of Ainul Mulk), 534 
Amir Muhammad, 128 
Amir Nasiii, 243 
Amir Nuh bin Mansur, 147 
Amir Qaz^ran, 554, 566 
Amir Saifuddin, -116 
Ainira Surathana, 958 
Amir Wall, 112, 113 
Amirzada Abdullah, 99 
Amir Zunnun Beg, 1128 
Amlapuram, 943 
Ammakulam, 1115 

Amr (brother of Yaqub bin Lais), 34 
Amr ibnul ‘As, 11, 17, 20 
conquerer of Egypt, 20 
Amradadri (Amber) 790 
Anrtravati, 1078 

Amroha, 208, 279, 282, 290, 314, 315, 
399, 424, 535, 563, 622, 659, 661, 

966 
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Amu (name of the river Oxus), 40 
Amurta, 912 

Amuya (the battle of, a city on the 
bank of Oxus), 41 
Anam Konda Hili, 407, 408, 435 
• Anandagiri, 1111 
Anandakona, 1109 
Anandpa], 1117 
Anatiic, 407 
Anantaraya, 1108 
Anantavaram, 950, 957 
Ananta Vasudeva, 039 and n, 941 
Anantapur, 960, 1030 
Anantnag, 768 
Anapota V'eharoa, 982, 985 
Anategiri, 1079 

Anatolia, 114, 125, 127, 128, 224 

Anavama, 943 

Anavota, 978n 

Auavota II, 1055, 1057 

Anavota Nayaka I, 1040, 1051 

Anawati, 153 

Andheoli, 589 

Andhra, 973, 1039 

Andil, Malik, 1155 

Andil -^habzada Malik, 957 

Andjan, 110, 115 

Aridkhud, 45, 46, 178, 180, 183n, 192, 
199 

the battle of, 156 
Andri (name of a place), 347 
Andulusia, 28 

Anegundi (see also Husdarg), 502 
Anegondi (or Kumatta), 1042, 1109 
Anhbai, 58 

Anhilwara, 156, 169, 180, 181, 183, 
197, 334, 335, 4()0, 432, 433, 543. 
546, 550, 554, 823, 825 
Anira’o Sammah, 1119n 
Anitalli, 1039 

Aniyan Kabhima (or Anangabhima III, 
rV), 938, 939 and n, 940n 
Ankabhupala (of Kalaharti), 1112 
Ankara, 128 
the battle of, 127 

Ankatura (nephew of Haji Beg Aran- 
ktit), 115, 116 
Annadeva Choda, 1055 
Annamarasar, 952 

Anqutil du Penon (1732-1^)5), 1112 


Ansars, Muslim clan-chicfs of Medina, 
8 , 16 

Antab (a Syrian cit>'}, 125 
Antur, 998 
Antyaja, 135 
Aor Khan, 1136, 1137 
Aonla, 636, 638 
Apardi Aljaitu, 99 
Apardi Muiiamniad Khwaja, 99 
Appa Nuyak, 1109, 1111, 1144 
Aqsaiiqar, 208, 248, 255 
Aqshah (name of a city), 128 
Arabia, 1, 2, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
224n, 701, 889, 987, 1031 
Arabia Felix, 2, 8, 38, 355 
Ai'ubiau Peninsula, 1 
Arabian provinces, 13 
Arabian language, 33 
Arabian Prophet, 49 
Arabian lands, 101 
Arabian scholars, 126 
Arab slaves, 18 
Arab sea, 115 
Arabian Sea, 997, 9?J8 
Araga (name of a place), 1053 
Arail, 692 
Arakan, 1157 

Aram Shall, 206, 207, 208, 234, 436, 
573 

Arammuhjor, 682n 

Arangal (Warangal), 1038 

Arankut-Ilaji Beg, 115 

Arasin (or Baralisan), 587 

Aravidu, 1088, 1101 

Aravallcs, 783 

Aravalli, 794 

Aravati, 1040 

Arb, Shihab, 435 

Arbil (the name of a place), 93 

Arbud, 783 

Arcot, 952 and n, 1017, 1020, 1024n, 
1027, 1028, 1102, 1105, 1106, 1107, 
1111, 1112, 1115 
Ardbili, Maulana Abdul Aziz, 495 
Arghun Amir, 87 

Arghiin Khan (grandson of llalaku and 
eldest son of Abaka), 95 
Arghun Shah, 108 
Arhang, 99 

Arif, Qazi Sadruddin, 329, 582n 
Arii^ Buqa, 87, 97 
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Arislotle, 30, 196 
Arjuiia, Raja, 828, 1042 
Arjunpala, 838, 839 
Arka, 968 

Armardun (tenritory ofj, 270 
Armenia, 114 
Armil (last Suinirah prince), 1119, 
112611 

Arsalan Jazib (govcniur of Tus, un 
officer of Mahmud of Ghazni), 147 
Arsalan Khan, 41, 57, 63, 81, (a Musal* 
man of Kayaliq), 265 
Arsalan Klian, 1170, 1141n 
Arsalan, Malik, 715 
Arthnna, 803 
Arthur Wallty, 39n 
Arviti Bukka, 1084n, 1088 
Asa Ahir, 854 
Asad Aim Munzir, 146 
Asad Khun, 1088, 1089 
Asad Khan IxkIi, Malik, 068 
Asadiiddiii (son of Sipahdar Duwar; 

b/o Tughiuq Shah), 456 
Asudiiddin, Malik (son of Yaghrash), 
436, 437, 4,53, 463 
Asaf Khan, 884, 892 
Aww-m-v 7Vjqr/i.v fi ilm-ul-Kulam (a work 
ot Maulana Fakhriiddin Razi in 
which he has criticized the Kai’aniis), 
153 

Asawul, 554, 846, 847, 851 
Asghar Khan (governor of Delhi), 694, 
698n 

Asghari, Malik (fKtrdawat-dar), 420 
Ash‘ari School, 26 
Ashk, 143 
Ashnas, 73 

Ashiai Jahangir Sainnani, Saiyyid, 717 
Ashral Malik, l(K)4 

Ashiaf, Sultan (ruler of Bayana'), 691 

Ashoka, 601 arid n, 602 (sw also Asoka) 

Ashoka’s tfdict, 1050 

Ashta, 933, 936 

Asi (name of a river), 93 

Asi (San), 695 

Asia, 03 

Asia Minor (Ruin), 88, 89. 127, 139 
Central Asia. 85, 91, 97, 98, 140, 
180, ia5, 187, 461, 491. 493, 509. 
516, 521, 889 


Central Asian history, 182 
Asian Powers, 182 
Asir, 854, 857, 865, 872, 875, 876 
Asirgarh, 854, 1095 
Asiruddin, 1133 
Asiwaii, 138 
Askari, 893 

Asna Ash‘aris (a sect of Shias), 31, 50 
Asni, 168, 183 
Asoka, 325 

Asqalaiii, Ilm-i llajar, 553, 557n, 560 

Asraj, 825 

Assam, 1145 

Aslhan, 809, 810 

Astrabad, 79, 113 

Astrahadi, Faznn (a sixteenth century 
writer), 284 
Astrakhan, 111, 118 
Asundi, 121 
Aswan, 120 
Atabak Sa‘d, 88 
Ataheks, 115 

Atahek Pir Miihaiiiiiiud (rulei of the 
great Lur), 117 
Ata Malik Jijwa>iii, 183 
Athwajan, 767 
Atisiz, 40, 41 
Atrauli, 648, 717 
Atrf, 793 

Auhadi Khan, 647 

Auhari, Na.siruddin, 535 

Aurangzch, Jizya levied liy, 578, 1102 

Aus (an Arabian tribe), 3, 6 

Aush, 182 

Auzni Raina. 742 

Avantipur, 743, 750 

Avantipura Canal, 756 

Avicenna, 135 

Awadh (iqta), 172, 203, 208, 2J8, 
220, 235, 238, 250n, 252n, 254, 265, 
266, 267, 269, 270, 271, 277, 278, 

283, 293, 303, 313, 314n. 322, 326, 

329, 345, 359, 370, 435, 447, 455, 

497, 511, 529, 533, 534, 558, 562, 

590, 703. 940, 1135, 1137, 1138. and 
n, 1139 and n. 114ln, 1144, 1149 
Awadh Khan, 696 

Awfi (author of the Lultahul Allmh), 204, 
20. 1132 

Ayaz (a general of Gujarat), 799, 800 
Ayaz (son of Minhajus Siraj), 276 
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Ayjiz, Ahmad, K)i\vaja-i-Jahan, 447, 457, 
474, 477, 497, 499, 501, 502, 526, 
528, 542ii, 545, 548, 553, 554 
Ayaz, Alauddiii, 345, 346 
Ayaz, Kabtr Khan, 228, 240, 241, 242, 

• 247, 248 

Ayaz, Malik (govt.-iiior ul Juiiagaili), 
873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 885 
Ayaz, Malik Ahmad (Khwa}a-i-Juhaii), 
486, 562, 570, 573 

Ayaz, Muhammad, 345, 447, 457, 562 
Ayaz Qazi (author of Shifu), 878 
Ayaz, Tajuddin Al)ii Bakr, 248 
Ayesha, 15, 19 
Ayla, 13 
Ayodhya, 836 

Ayyuh (a religious ccc'cittiic), 279 
Ayuhi Saluhuddiii (Muslim heio ol the 
first Crusadf), 92 
Ayyappa, 1112 

Ayyar Beg, Cummaiidfr-iii-Chiel ol 11 ' 
Arsalan, 41 
Azam, Malik, 546 

Azarhuijan, 71, 76, 85, 113, 124, 128, 
130 

Azdiil Mulk, 877, 878 
Azad, Maulaita Al>ul Kalum, 495 
Azadpur, 584 
Azamgarh, 1158 

Azam Humayun (Mughis Khan), 907, 
908, 909, 910 

Azuin Humayun (Mahmud Shah), 927 
Azam Humayun (grandson of Hahlol 
Lodi), 665, 683, 689, 690 
Azam Humayun (future Sultan Mah¬ 
mud H) (son ol Xasiniddin ol 
Malwa), 690, 697 

Azam Humayun Sarwani, 663, 692, 

702, 703, 705, 706 

Azam Humayun Lodi, 690, 691, 701, 
705, 706 

Azam Khan (Bahmani officer), 956 
Azd bin Yezd (envo>’ of Iran to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluij), 493 
Aziznddtn Khatnmar, 497, 541, 542-45, 
563, 966 

Azizullah, Shaikh (of Tulamha), 701 

Azlaq Sulfan, 66 

Azmat Tola, 138 

Aztasaram, 591 

Az-Zuhuri, 5n 


Bahv SitAiKii, son <4 a Nayak, 497 
Babur, 311, 233, 665,.666. 700, 701, 
707, 708, 709n, 767, 769, 800, 801, 
806, 835, 837, 841, 844, 886, 888, 
9-32, 1116, 1129 and n. 1130, 1131ii, 
1132, 1158. 1159 
Buetria, IKIH 
Badugsu-a, 1026 

Ihidakhshan, 49, 79, 99, 109. 1.19, 1.55, 
742, 766 

Bad.imsa Bawal (an army leader ui 
rilhora’s army), 164 
Badaun, 136, 1.37, 1.38, 140, 141, 169. 
171, 17.3, 207, 212, 214, 496, -197, 
5.58, Sm, 617, 6.30, 636, 637, 6.38, 
614, 661, 662, 6()3 and n, 667, 673, 
674, 683, 685. 0‘K), 717, 720, 727, 
809 

Badaun Ciiite, 329. 345, 350, .351, 
3.59, .369, 410, 485 
maqtu of, 660 

iqta of, 234, 2.35, 241, 245, 216, 
250n, 2.59, 265, 267, 279. 283, .314, 
315, 327 

Badaiini (author ol MuuUtkhuhut Toica- 
Hkh), 20911, 3(H)n, 475, 666 
Badghiz (name ol a place). 247 
Badhutii (lowest caste among the 
Hindus), 135 

Bardjiit (Turkistan iiiler), 63 
Budnor. 786. 790 
Badi, 7 
battle of, 18 
Badr, 623 

Badr (name of an olKccr), 395 
Badi-i-Ala Malik, 8.52, 8,53 
Badr-i-(lhach, 461. 487. 532, 538. 965 
and 11 

Badniddin Hamaniini, 8(>l 
Badriiddin Jilwani. Malik, 704 
Bagar, western Bajputana, 167 
Bagepalli, 1041 
Baghhan, 1129, 1130 
Baghilad, 31. 33, 34. 50, 05. 67n, ST, 
89, 90. 91, 92, 9.3, 113, 117, 121, 
128, 131. 141, 192, 225 
the Caliph and citizen of, 211, 219, 
224, 225. 226. 2?J0, 251, 284. .537 
Baghdad gate, 660, 1117 

fiagtidadi, Slutikli Mafduddtn, (duiciple 
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Sit, Najmudtliii Kubra, tiu; foun¬ 
der of Kubravi order), 08n, 149 
fiaghcl Kband, 713 

Baglana, a35, 400, 402, 547. 858, 865, 
895 

Bahadur (an ollicor dtouseu by Balban 
to suppress the rebel lion of Tughril), 
294 

Bahadur, 1114u 
Bahadur, Altun, 554, 506 
Bahadur, Ghiyasuddin (sun oi Shams- 
uddin Firuz Shah, alsu known as 
Bura), 474, 505 

Bahadur Giiani, 872, 1003, 1004, 1018 
Bahadiu Khan Aniirnl Uinara, 973 
Bahadur Khan (Bahniani general), 1047 
Bahadur Khan Nuhani (Sultan Muham¬ 
mad), 705, 706, 707 
Bahadur Khan, Prince (son of Muzalfur 
U of Gujarat), 885, 880, 880. 890-96, 
932-35 

Bahadur Khan Sarwuiii, 705 

Bahadur, Malik, 314 

Bahadur Nahir, 124, 622, 625, 633. 

640, 646, 843 ami ri, 844 
Bahadur, Qara, 318 
Bahadur Shahzada, 800, 800 
Bahadur Singh, 778 
Bahadur, Sultan, 1131n, 1132 
Bahalim (Bahram's governor of Punjab), 
157 

Bahar Deva, 263 
territories of, 259 
Bahar Khan, 911, 916 
Baharnier, 827 

Bahauddin, Didiir (wlio was c«Mirerred 
the title (»f Unulatul Mulk), 453 
Bahauddin Gurshasp, 1035 
Bahauddin Hasan Ash’ari, 235 
Bahauddin Kamboh, 780 
Bahauddin Malik (son of Sultan Tugh- 
Inq’s sister), 456, 463 
Bahauddin-al-Muqtana, 1117n 
Ualuuicldin Sam (son of Izzuddin 

ITusitin), 47, 154 
Bahauddin Syed Ajal, 65n 
Bahauddin Tnghril 44. a Seljuq .slave 
officer, 233 (s«'i' also Tughril) 
Bahauddin Zakariva. Shaikh. 590n, 679, 
1133 


Bahaul Mulk (of Gujarat), 877 
Bahilwal (name of a place), 442 
Bahisti (a S)rrian city), 125 
Bahistpur, 927, 928, 929 
Bahjat Khan, 697, 927, 928, 929 
Bahlul Lodi, 661, 662, 685, 666, 6e7-. 
668, 669, 670, 671, 672, 673. 674. 

675, 676, 677, 678, 679, 680, 881, 

682, 683, 684, 685, 686, 687n, 688, 
689, 691, 698, 720, 721, 722, 723. 

724, 725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 732, 

758, 832, 844, 885, 925 
Bahman (son of Isfandiyar), 1025 
Bahman Shah, ff71n, 972n, 977 and n, * 
978n. 1021, 1024 

Bahmani kingdom (emergence of), 540 
Bahnudevu I, 940 
Bahnudeva II (1306-28), 472 
Bahr Khan, 872 

Bahraich, 138, 253, 256, 267, 496. 583, 
609, 683 

Bahraichi, Qazi Shainsuddin, 249, 263, 
269 

Bahrain, 13, 363 
Bahraji, Baja, 895 
Bahram Ghazni, Malik, 571 
Bahram Khan, 758, 759, 760 
Bahram Khan, 1147 

Bahram Khan (son-in-law of Alauddin 
Hasan Kangu), 597 

Bahram Khan (uncle of Sultan Hasan of 
Kashmir), 684 

Bahram Khan, Mazandarani, 975, 976 
Bahram Khan Turkbacha, 627 
Bahram, Khizr, 501 
Bahram Lodi, Malik Shah, 668 
Bahram, Muizuddin, 242, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 249, 251, 252, 254. 586. 842 
Bahram Shah Ghaznavi, 154, 157, 207n 
the coins of, 270 
Bahraq, 888 

Bahtu, Malik Saifuddin Aibak, 239 
Bahzad (governor of Multan), 537 
Baibar, ^ 

Baidar (a Mongol commander), 93 
Baidu Aghul, 95 
Baihaq. 744 

Baihaqi, Abul Fazl, 136, 144n, 145, 147 
Baijaldeva, 837 
Baiju, 90 
Bain Kota, 648 
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Bniruni Khan, 774 

Bairam Khan Turkbacha, 628, 6.34, 637 
Bairat, 837 

Bauidarwaza tnosquc, 1154 
Baizawi, 888 

• Bajwora, 639 and n, 654 
Bakun (a Khokar cliicl), 178 
Bakar, 1121n 

Bakhar, 1127, 1128 and n, 1130. 1131, 
1132, 1134 

Bakhtiyar (son of the Rui ut Kainpilu). 
502 

Bakhtiyar Kuki, Shaikh (,)utl)iiddiii, 625, 
681 

Bakhtiyar Khalji, 171-78. 198, 203, 930, 
1135 

Baknari, 620 
Baksar, 682, 728 
Bakur, 863 
Bala, 814 
Bala Bai, 837 
Baladeva, Vidyashiisaii, 964 
Bala Krishna, 1078 
Bala Venkatapati, 1109 
Bala and Nikala, region of. 217 
Balaraja, 825 
Balarania Das, 963 and n 
Balurami, Shaikh Biirhan (Zahirul 
Juyush), 549 

Balarwan, the fort of, 158 
Balasaqun, 48 
Balasinur, 919 
Balasore, 941 

Balban, Ghiya.suddin (Sultan) (see also 
Ulugh Khan), 191, 192, 197, 2.33, 238. 
251, 252, 253, 254n, 2.55, 257n, 2.58, 
259, 266, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280. 

282, 28.3, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 29-5, 296, 

297, 302, 303, 304, -305, 306, .307. 

308, 309, 311, 312, 313, 318, 321, 

323, 330, 461, 484, 474, 481. 484, 

499, 573, 581, 687, 8-33, 8-35, 842. 

941n, 1120, 1133, 1139, 1142 and n, 
1142. 1143 and n, 1144 
last days of, .300 
achievement and failnn* of, 301-3 
Red Palace of, -329 
Balban-i-Buzurg (elder Balban), 2.50 
Balban, Khwaja, 695 


Balban, Malik Miihaimnud, 314, 315 
Bahipur, 921 
Balhana, 928 
Bali, 825 

Balt Afghan, Malik, 617 
Bali Patra. 943 

Balka Khalji, Malik Ikhtiyuruddin, 1130 
Balkash Lake, 85 

Balkh, 34. 40. 41, 45, 71, 76, 79, 99, 
109 

Bullula III, .son of Rainanatha, 1105 
Hallalu HI (or Bilal D(H>), 1015, 1016, 
1017, 1027, 1028. 1031. 1032, 1031, 
1035 

liallala, Ihtysitla, I042n 

Hallala lJoy.sala 111, 1042 and n, 1048 

Balprasad, 825 

Balraini, Nasiniddin Aitam, 243 
Baltistan. 7.33. 752, 768, 770. 771 
Buinru, 742 

Hainhavada (Mewar), 833, 834 
Bainian (Batniyan) (name oi a place), 40, 
47, 79, 80, 148, 149, 15.5, 200 
Banaras, 1-36, 1.38, 168, 169, 172, 208, 
583, 693, 725, 7.30, 942, 1149 
Banas (name of river), 318 
Hanhhina, 598, 599 

Band-i-Fath Khan, -Maldah, -Mahpalpnr, 
-Shukr Khun, -Salura, -Sahepu i, 
-Wazirahad, 601 it 

Bandar, Nosiruddin Muhammad, 270 
Bandat, Malik Izztuldin Yahsa (AzatnnI 
Mnik), 486 
Bundhogurh, 694, 912 
Bandi, 982 

Bando. 833, 834, 8:15 
Baixlri (I’andaipnr) (name oi a place), 
412 

Bandni Lakshintnarujanu, ]082n 

Banerjcc, R. D., 964 

Bang, 174, 217, II.35-,36, 114546 

Bangalore, 1043 

Bariganga, 840 

Rangurmau (name of a plac'c), 535, 706 
Hain'hai, 737 

Bani Hashim (the Prophet’s clan), 18 
Ihinkaptir, 981, 1049, 1050, 10,54, 1956, 
1059, 1065, 109.3 
Banknca, 11-38 
Banmata, 914 
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Bannu, 219, 65dn 
Banswara, 803, 806 
Banu Kindah, 1 
Banu Nadir (a Jewish tribe), 3 
Baoiii Fakhr, 281 
Bapa Rawal, 784, 785 
Baq Baq, Malik, 283 
Ba<i Miitia, 770 
Bara Banki, 712 
Barabati, 939 

Baragi (name ui a river), 406 
Barahdari, 1141 
Baraka, 86, 94, 292 
Baramulla, 734, 735, 736, 740, 746 
Baran, 167, 212 

iqta oi (ni<Klerii Bnlarid.shahr), 236, 
241, 244, 306, 308, 309, 327, 328, 

330, 399, 525, 535, 626, 633. 639, 

685, 716 

Baruni, Ziyauddin (author of TariMi-i- 
Flruz Sluihi), 20, 25, 98u, 192, 194, 

22.5, 229n, 232, 2.33, 2.34, 260, 274, 

275u, 278, 281, 282n, 284u, 285, 287, 
288, 289n, 2f)0, 291, 292, 294n. 295, 
296, 298, 301, .302, .304, 305, 306, 

.307, .308. 310n. 312, 313n, 314, 315, 
31611, 317n. 318n, 319, .320n, 322, 
.32:1, 327ii, .329, 3.30, 3.33, 336, 3.37, 

.33811, 344. 349. 350, 351, .35.3, 355, 

.3.56, 357, 358, 360, .361, .382, 363, 

;384, 370, 372. 373, 377, .378. 379, 

382, 383, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 

.390-91, .392, 398, .399, 403, 404, 405n, 
406u. 409n. 410n, 418, 420, 421, 422, 
423. 424, 425, 428, 429, 4.30n, 431, 
432, 433, 434n, 439, 443, 445, 446n, 
447, -148, 449, 4.55, 456, 465, 466, 

•167, 468, 469, 474, 476, 479, 481, 

485, 486, 487, 489, 490, 491, 492, 

497. 498, 5(11, 506, 510, 511, 512, 

51.5, .517. 518n, 519, 520, 522, 523, 

524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 531. 532, 

5.37, 538, 5.39, 540, 541, 542, 543, 

.54-1, 545, 546, 548n. 549, 550, 551, 

.5.52. 55-1, 5.55. 556, 557, 559, 560. 

561, 563 and n, 564 and n. 566 and 
n. .569. 573. .576 and n. 577n. 578. 
.582n, .585n, 587. 946, 1012. 10.38, 
11.39, ll41n, 1142 and n, 1144, 1146, 
1149 


Barbat, 505 (see also Muhammad) 
Barbek Shah (Mubarak Khan), son of 
Bahlul Lodi, 673 and n, ^3, 688, 
690, 692, 730 
Barbek Shah, 948n 

Barbek Shah (Shahzada took this title 
after assuming the crown), 1154, 1155 
Barbosa, 877, 1063 
Bardhankuti (Bardhan Kot), 177n 
Bareilly, 636u 

Barh (a place near Patna), 693. 731, 
1156 

Bari, 685 
Bail Dargali, 139 
Bari Sadri, 914 
Barid, Amir, 1007 
Bariya, 805 

Barl^urdar, Malik (Taj Khan), 907 
Barkiaruq (1094-1104) (one ol the six 
■great rulers of the Seljuq dynasty), 
.37, 41 

Barligh-Kent, 73 

Barinakides (a famous family which rose 
to very high position luidcr the Abba- 
sids), 29 

Bunnatpiiri (name of a place), 416 
Barnadi, 177ii 
Barod, 833 

Barodii, 542-46, 803, 804, 851, 864, 876, 
879, 919, 966, 967 
Barqui] (king of Egj'pt), 125 
Barros, 1085 
Barsaiii, 678 

Bartan Bahadur (second sou of Quhlai 
Khaqan), 58 

Barthold, 35, 36n, 37ii, 58n, 66n, 68n, 
97, 155. 181, 196, 209 
Barthold: Senwrechye, 97n 
Bartunka, 912 

Oarur (a pargana in the Pumea district), 
1154 

Barwar, 593 
Ba.sangarh, 831 
Basankot, 1135 
Basant Rai, 928 
Bashi, 696 
Bashir. 427 

Bashir (Ariz-i-Mamalik entitled Imadul- 
Mulk), 569, 572, 573, 598, 609 and n, 
615, 616, 619, 657 
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Bxsra (cantonmi^nt town founded aliout 
A..H. 638 by the order of Caliph Uraar), 
18, 19, 28 

Basrah, 983 

Basraur (Pasraur) (fort of in the Siulkot 
dist), 216 

Basri-Khwaja Hasan, 301, 305 
Basri, Kliwaja Jamaluddin, 251 
Basudan (name of a district), 435 
Baswa, 801, 802 
Batachi, Khan, 58 

Bataii, Mandul (nunte ol u place), 554 
Batinis, 150 

Batihagarh (name oi a place), 495 
Battle of the Camel, 19 (it was fought 
in A.D. 656 between Calipii Ali on one 
side, and Talha Sc Zubair under Uut 
leadership of Ayesha on the other) 
Batu (second son of Juji), 84, 86, 87, 94 
Bauji, Malik Ibrahim, 535 
Bauragarh, 923 
Bavan (Matan), 768 
Bay of Bengal, 998, 1099 


Bayana, 

169, 

170, 

171, 

221, 

251, 

262, 

271, 

273, 

342, 

357, 

359, 

362, 

.363, 

405n, 

620, 

636, 

637, 

638, 

647, 

655, 

659. 

681, 

691, 

695, 

696, 

717, 

725, 

726, 

801, 

820, 

838, 

839, 

840. 

842, 

891, 

916 






Bayazid 

. 114, 

127, 

128, 

131 




Ba>’azid Jalair, 99 

Buyazid, Khwaja (son of Bahlul Lodi), 
673, 675 

Baser Hikinet (Turkish writer), 209-10 
Bazan, 98 

Baz Bahadur, 932, 933, 936 
Bazghala, Nizamuddin, 282n 
Beas, 642, 644, 654 
B<dar, 1054, 1147 
B«vja (son of Bilal Deo), 1042n 
Bc'ejanagar (Vijayanagara), 1042n, 1050, 
1052, 1038, 1061, 1090 
Beg, AU, 392, 393, 462 
Beg, Almas (younger brother of Alaud- 
din Khalji) (title Ulugh Khan), 323, 
324, 326, 327 

Beg, Malik Qara (personal name was 
Ahmad Ghitam), 374, 400, 408, 421, 
430. 438, 447, 466n 
Begi, Malik (Sardawatdar), 486 


Begmati (name of a river), 175n, 177n, 
ildOn, 1140 

Behamid Khani, Muhammad, 711, 716, 
718, 719 

Beksariq, Malik, 305 
Bektars, Malik Barbek. 295, 296. 298 
Baktor (son o( Vusngiii Bahadur), 59 
Belgam, 969, 998 

Belgamn, 1050, J(Ki5, 1070, 1077, 1080, 
1084 

Belgutai (sun of Yasugai Bahadur), 59 

BeMainakunda, 1093 

Bcllur>, 10.30, 10;i4n, 1040 

Bcllew', 667 

Belpnr, 840 

Belur, 1102 

Bengal, 132. 172, 175, 181, 198, 217, 
292, 313. .'>31. 3(i6, 4m), 410, 464, 
174. 478, 481, 489, 491, 517 
revolt in. 5.30-31, 560, 581-85, 589-91, 
613, 616, 657, 583. 710, 713, 715, 
717-19, 731, 823, 940, 9-11 and n, 
942 and n, 944 and n, 947, 948 
and n, 953, 956-58, 963. 113.5-36, 
1139, ll41n, 1142-45, 1146 and n, 
1148-49, 1151 and n, 1152, 1155- 
59 

Beninabi, 791 

Bersir, 862. 875, 880. 889, 81K), 903, 921, 
922, 923, 975. 988, 990, 1001, 1002, 
1006, 1007, 1064n 
Bernard Lewis, Professor, 31 
Besanga, 10.35n 
Beshbaligh, 39. 66, 86 
Bet Sankhndhnr. 870 
Beul, 986 
hty Kecher, 98 
Hhachiiiula, 804 
Bfia<luw'ar, 650 
Bhadm<‘r, 81.3 

Bhadra (Cujpiiti pniue,s), lOSOn 
Bhadrajan, 812 
Rhagalpur, 693, 730 
Bhagela Yadava. 321 
Bhagirathi, 956 
Bhagpat, 886, 889 
Bhagwandas Raja, 780 
Bhagwat, 172 
Bhagwat! Das Jhala, 819 
Bhairmi Singh, 979 
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Bhakkar, 217, 210, 569, 595, 598n. 
616 

Bhakkar Kot, 819 
Bhaksbi, 791 
Bhaktiraja Eniva, 972 
Bhambhur, 1121n 
Bhanclev, 918 
Bhandir, 718 

Bhanudeva IV, 902, 945, 946 
Blianugaon, 622 
Bharatpur, 838, 842 
Bharmal, 799 

Bhar Mai, llao nr Bihar Mnl, 883 
Bharmali, 789 

Bhosubihar, Mound of, l]36ii 
Bhat (name of a place), 453 
Bhatkal, 1065, 1074 
Bhatinda, 159, 160n, 219, 260, 271, 
309, 816 

Bhalner, 120, 121, 260, 816, 818, 820 
Bhatta-avatara, 754, 757 
Bhatta Murti. 1093 

Bhattah (Rewa), 691, 692, 694, 728. 
730 

Bhatto, 837 
Bhatwarah, 681 
Bhava Sauf^aina, 10-12ii 
Bhawalpiir, 820 
Bhkl, Rai, 691, 692 
Bhid, Raja, 730 

Bhikan Khan (Sultan Miihanimad 
Sharqi), 899n, 706, 722 
Bhikshana, Bhatta, 740, 741 
Bhilam, 643n 

Bhillarna (son of Rama Dt'va), 401, 
403, 420, 434 

Bhillarna (Sangama) ]032ii, 1033 ami n 
Bhilsa, 322, 798, 891. 932, 933. 934. 

ase, 905, 908, 909 
Bhim, 870 

Bhim Deo, 157n,* 183 
Rhimdtfva, Raja (of Jammu), 751 
Bhim Deva II, 803 
Bhim, Rai, 643 and n. 644. 645 
Bhim Rao, 810, 880, 881, 882 
Rhima (name of river). 879, 1071 
Bhima, 11. 169 
Bhimbar, 684, 746, 762 
Bhimakeseva, 734 
Bhinuevara, 938 
BlUimtal, 810, 827 


Bhiran Rai (Hindu maqta of Gulbarga). 
565 

Bhirbu Bliatti, Rai, 58 
Bhiuli, 172 
Bhiwani, 822 

Bhoj (of Mabva), 825, 829 
Bhojdeva, 819 
Bhoj Mul, 1048 
Bhojmal Rai, 975 and n 
Bhoj Rai (of Sargiya), 912 
Bhoj Rai, 1143 
Bhoja, 829 

Bhoji (name of a river), 405 
Bhojpiir, 279, 315, 607 
Bhojtal, 005 

Bhola (minister and army general of 
Pithora), 164 

Bhongaon, 677 and n, 704, 710, 717 

Bhongir, 990, 972 

Bhopal, 713 

Bhbwa, 643 

Bhragiikachcha, 821 

Bhua, Mian, 699, 705, 700 

Bhubaneswar, 939n, 941 

Bhijgal Pahari (nanu* o( a place), 309 

Bhujubale, 1073 

Bhiila, 831 

Bluiknuiir, 648n 

Hhunaknun, 648n 

Bhungar (sec'oud Sumirah ruler son of 
Siimrah), 1117n 
Bhutan, 176n 
Bhupal, 891 
Bhupat, 934, 935 

Bias (name of a river in Punjab), 118, 
120. 249, 262, 283. 293, 332 
Bibi Mughali, 863 
Bihi Mirki, 863 
Bida, 815 

Bitlar, 472. 526, 53?, 890, 894, 921-23, 
951, 953, 965, 983-84 and n, 985, 
987n, 988-89, 992, 993 and n. 998, 
1001-6, 1008, 1057, 1066, 1067 and 
n. 1072,1077, 1082n, 1090 
Righdan (secretary of Mohd. bin Tu^- 
luq), 493 

Bihamid Kbani (also Behamad Khani), 
632 

Bihar, 138, 172, 173, 174, 175. 198, 
217, 253, 262, 302, 307, 331, 359, 
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590. 591, 598, 619, 623, 668 n, 685, 
692. 694, 706, 712, 728. 730 and n, 
731, 780, 940, 942, 1135-36, 1137 
and n, 1138-39, 1141, 11-15-16, 

1149n. 1152, 1156 
Oihar (name of a river), 406, 558 
Bijagarh, 406, 937 
Bijal Khan, 912 

Bijanagar (Bizenegalia, Bichcncgher, 
Bisanaga), 1029u, 1090 
Bijapur, 875, 989, 991, 992, 999, 1001. 
1002, 1003, 1004, 1006, 1007, 1008, 
1067n, 1071, 1072, 1075-77, 1081, 
. 1086, 1089, 10f)3, 1095 
Sultan of. 1099, 1101 , 1102 
BijU Khan. 1079 
Bik, 812, 815, 816. 820 
Bikaner, 783, 812, 815, 820 
Bikramajit, 222 

effigy of, 375, 695, 891, 933-34 
Bilal Deo (Ballala II & IV), 1035n, 
1042n 

Bilkatagin, 35, 40 

Bilaram, 271 

Bilaspur, 938 

Bilgram. 138 

Binalipatnam, 959n 

Binas (name of a river), 405 

Binhur (name of n river), 412 

Bipradas, 1158 

Bir, 922, 988 and n, 991 

Bir Afghan, Malik, 66811 

Bir Bhan. 622 

Bir-Dhol (name of a city), 414, 415, 416, 
417 

Bir Sing, 622, 679, 686 , 693, 812, 834 

Bira, Malik, 659 

Biram Deva, 627 

Biram Rao, 811, 813, 814 

Birbhum (district), 175, 938, 1138 

Bird! Beg, 129 

Birlas (tri^s), 1129 

Birpur, 848 

Bisaldeva, 842 

Bisnaga (i.e. Kamptladeva), 104In 
Bisnaga (name of place), 1082, 1101 , 
1102 

Bisun Timur, 99 
Biswa Singh, 1159 
Biyabani, Shaikh. 923 
Bizenegalia, 1056 


Bioclunann, 175n 
Bolan Pass, 1128 
Boinbul Rai, 458 
Hunibay, 986 and n, 100,3 
Bortei (daugliter ol Dai Si'eben of the 
UiH|ira elan, \^l^o in lier rarl>' age 
was left with the \‘.isugai Bahadur 
to hi'ciiine the wile ol Tt'imiehiu), 
59, 60, 61n 
Bostxa, 1 

Bosworlh, CE, 144n. 145, l-|9ii (his 
article, ‘The Early islanite History of 
Chur’ in Centuil Auntie Jtnirual) 
Bovlc J. A.. 13n, 44, 7 Im. 72, 209ii 
Biahuia, Kajl», 448, IS'l. 155, mi 
Braluiiakuiidi ((uidlakaiuina), URi6 
Bruhinuixitia (riverV 177, 1140, 1145. 
1159 

Jirnhma Hiddhanla, 30 
Brihaspati, 879, 1152u 
Briiidavan Das, 958 ami n 
Broach, 546, 547. 548. 549. ,554. 846, 
851, 864, 882, 019. lKi7 
Browmi, Proh^sor, 30, 508, 509 
Briisa (the capital of B.iyazid), 128 
Bul.ak, ll29n 

Buddha, 149, 641, 659. 735 
Biidiiai (or Pudhni), 588 
Buddhn (Naih-i-Ariz), 682 
Riigha, Tamar, 340 
Bnghra, Yu.suf, 498, 541, 5.50 
Btighra Khan, 35, IHln, 1142, 1143, 
1144, 1145 

Bukhara. .35, 37, (Mi, 70, 71, 73, 74, 
75. 115, 210, 22411, 490, 755 
Bukhara Ilajj (a slave uieuh.uit who 
purchased Iltiitinisli), 211 
Bukhari, 30 

Bukhari Khan F.inmili Masnad i-AH, 
706 

Biikka, 531. 599. 973n, 974 and n. 975. 
976 and n, 977, 980, 985, 1019n, 
1025, 1026, 1037, 1041, 1042 and n. 
1043, 1044, 104411, 1045, 1046, 1047, 
1048 and n, 1049 and n, 1107 
Bukka II. 1152, 1053, 1057n 
Bukka, III, 1056 and n, 1057 
Biikkasamudram, 1093 
Bulandshahr, 167, 660n, 726 
Biiinndshahr, 167, 660n, 726 
Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), 739 
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Biiliya (river), 584 
Bufwara, 997 

Bundelkhund, 132, 170, 322, 713 
Bimdi, 783, 788, 790, 8-23, 83.3, 834. 
835, 902, 917 

Bunyan, 236, 240, 247, 260, 272n. 273 
Buqa, 94 

Biira (call-iiainc of (ihiyasuddin Haha- 
dur), 505, 506 (m*<- also, Bahadur 
Chi>a5ud(Iin) 

Burdwan, 1138n, 1152u 
Biirdhan (Kot), 175n 
Biirhan (son of Ahmad \i/amiil Mulk), 
1005, 1007 
Biirhanaliad, 717 

Biirhanpur, 854, 802 . 872, 875, S7(). 

885, 893, 896, 988 
Burhan NiTiam Shah. lOBTi, ]08f) 
Burhanuddin, 464 

Biirhanuddin, Qutt> Alum Biikhan'. 801 
(see also Qutb Alain Bukhari; 
Burhanuddin, Shaikh, 854, 922 
Burhanuddin, Shaikh Makhdum Qa/.i, 
005 

Burhaiiul Mulk Btmhuni, 891 
Buriidai, 115 
Burraq, 96. 98, 131, 335 
Burraq Uj'hlaii, 131 
Busbelrao, 1073 
Bust (name of a place), 201 
Bustami, Shaikhzuda, 533, .57In, 573 
Butahari, Malik Badmddin, 57 In 
Buwaihids (945-1031), 32. 35. 226 
Ritxar, 1159 
Butler Samuel, 877 
Byzantine, 3, 4, 15 

Caesab Fbeobick, 1092 
Caesar, ]uh*u.s, 193 
Cairo, 93, 94, 126, 153n 
Calicut, 558,’ 1061, 1074 
Cambay, 537, 540, 543, 546, 553, 554, 
872, 875, 877, 881, 882, 892, 893. 
924, 035. 966 
Cannanore, 874, 1074 
Cape Comorin. 1036 
Cape of Negapatam, 1102 
Cape Bamas, 976 
Carmathians, 31, 152, 156 
Carnatic, 1038, 1044, 1050, 1110 


Caroe, Olaf, 667 

Caspian sea, 68, 76, 113 

Cathay, 105 

Catuir, 1076, 1077 

Caucasus mountains, 76 

Central Asia, 736, 747 

Oylon, 1050, 1054, 1959, 1060, 1090 

CJiat'higdeva, 827 

Chaghatai, 60n, 70, 73, 75. 79, 85, 86, 
87, 94, 96, 97, 98. 107 
Chaglitai, Dr., 611 

Ctiain Laddah, Sliuikhul Islam Shaikh, 
906 

Chaitanya, 958n, 963 and n, 964, 1157n 
Chajjn, Malik, 309, 312. 333, 366 
revolt til, 313-1*6, 317n 
Chakaii, 989, W)0, 994, 997 
Chakra Deo, 158n 
Chakradhar, 750 
Chakrapcrninal, 1115 
Chaldea (Iraq), 17 
Chalukya Vagliela (dynasty), 137 
Chaman, Miyan, 660n 
Chamarasa, 1060 

Chuinbai (name of a river), 318, 405, 
645, 646, 728n, 833, 840 
Champaner, 853, 854, 863. 864, 867, 
869, 870-71, 875. 879-84, 887, 893, 
919, 920. 925, 933, 934, 9.35 
Champaran, 583, 715, 1149 
Chamurghan, 85 
Chand Bibi, 1090 

Chand Khan. Shahzada, 800, 890, 932 
Chand Pnrbiya, Rai (Metlini Rai), 929 
Cliandala (lowest ca.ste among the 
Hindus). 135, 188 
Chanda Sahib, 1102 
Chandasar, 815 

Chanderi, 221, 261, 322, 323, 330, 395, 
398. 435, 440, 447, 683, 696 and n, 
697, 705-8, 718, 720, 786, 798, 802, 
859, 899, 905, 908-11, 918, 920, 926- 
30, 932 

Chundi (Qinga), 1109 
Chandra. Gul, 452, 453, 454. 456 
Chandradevi, 939 and n, 940n, 941 
Chandragiri, 951, 1026 and n, 1075, 
1084, 1093, 1094, 1095, 1096-97 
Chandxahar, 778 
Chandrapala, Maharaja, 839 
Chandrasen, 837 
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Chaiidrawati, 83J 

Oianduk (name of a place), 1129, 1131 
Chandwar (or Chantar\ral), 168-69, 
022, 636, 637. 639, 617. 648. 678n, 
680, 690, 691, 718 
Chang-hai, 64 

C^iap, M^ik Ahmad, 309, 312, 314n, 
316, 319, 323, 321. 325. 329, 331 
Chapar (son of Qakhi), 98 
Chappan, 780, 791, 803 
Charija, 747 
Cbama Devi, 797 
Chartoli, 648 
Chatawar, 696 
Chafgaon, 1144 
Chatsu, 790 
Chattragarh, 591 
Chatur Sen, 912 
Chaul, 873, 874, 882. 997, 1053 
Chaul-i-Jalali (on his march to I3elhi 
Timur had to pass through' a water¬ 
less tract or chaul, which the Za/ur 
- Norm termed as Chaul-i-Jalali), 119 
Chaush, Saif, 447 

Chautra-i Subhani (a platform near the 
fiadaun gate), 419 
Chavali, 949 
Chawda (ruler), 1125n 
Chas-atwada, 816 
Ch«:he, 788 
Chedi, 132 
Chenah, 643n 

Chenale (name of a river), 119, 124 
Chenam Nayak, 1110 
Cheneppa, 977 

Chengiz Khan, 48, 49, S3, 53, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 74, 75, 
76, 77. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82.' 83, 84-87, 
93, 95, 96, 98, 10.3, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 118, llOii, 125n. 154n, 215, 
225, 230, 232, a38n, 339, 392, 520 
decides on war, 65-66 
Jawa}mi on, 71-73 
personality and character of, 08-69 
policy of, 69-71 
Chennamorajn, 1097 
Chcrand, 730 
Cheresar, 1119a, 1121 
Chhada, Rao, 810 
Chbapan, 917 
Clhhapar Dronpur, 812 


Chliatcswara, 938 and n 
aihuti, 1157 

Chidambaram, 1024, 1031, 1036, 1037, 
1109, 1114 

Chilka Lake. 912, 91'> 

Chin (Indian version of China', 1031 
Cluna, 28, 37. .38, 51. 58, 61. 03, 61. 
63, 66, 68, 81, 83. 103, 11 4b. 215. 
262, 264, 274, 292. 493. .516, 755. 
1014, 1031, lloln 
Chingleput, 1053, 1105 
Chinab, 64.3n 

Chinnabuntnia, N.tyaka, 1113 
Chinnade-vi, 1078, 1082 
Cluntapallipadu, 918 
Chiramali (river). 584 
Chisht (city of), 151, 182 
Chishti, Shaikh Muiniiddin, 138, 111 
Chitaldrug, 1043 
Chitivilasa, 939n 

Chitor, 17In, 330, 331, 366, 368, 369, 
371, 397, 398, 401. 423, 426. 4;'>2, 
463, 464, 781-86, 788-89, 791 and 
n, 794-93. 798-800. 802, 812. HTl. 
863, 883, 888. 890-92, 894, 910, 913, 
917, 927, 931, 932. 933, 1030 
Chittagong, 1157 
Choda, 980 
Choda 11, 942 
Chola, 1027, 1103 
Cliola Samudram, 059 
Chola Slhapanaciiarya, 1103 
ChoU Tikka, 1103 
Chonnughan, 89 
Chowdwar, 939 
Clirist, 5 
Christovae, 1081 

Chunar, 565, 602, 720, 729 and n. 730, 
1160 

Chundawada, 805 

Chimdo, 787, 789, 790, 811, 812. 905 

Chun-Gharhani, 108, 112 

Clavijo, 103, 112, 129 

Cochin, 1074 

Coelun, 874, 882, 1028 

Coleroon, 1113 

Colgong, 693, 7.30, 731 

Con|eevaraxn, 1105 

Coromandel. 1028, 1055. 1099, llOl 
Correa, Ge^eJ Ml, 1086 
Cemta, 1090 
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Constantinople, 38 

Continho, Fr., 1095 

Covelong, 1027 

Cr>’namata, 1034n, 1035(i 

Cuddalon.*, 1103, 1115 

Cuddapah (nanle of a district). lOM 

Cunnigham, l^i 

Cuttack, 591, 938, 9-13, 94 In. 1004, 
1076. 1079 

Cuttack-Banarasi. 591, 593 
Ciitch, 843, 809, lllOn, 1120, 1125 
and n. 1131 
Cyrus, 38 

Dahhoi. 137, 542-46 
Dahliot, 1054 

Dabir, Bahauddin (mtitli’d Azumnl 
Mtilk), 412, 446, 447, 455 
13abir, Ilajiud, 326, 522, 541 
Dabir, Malik Qsi\\aimn1<liii Ilafia, 301 
Dabir, Tajul Mulk Mahnnid, 230 
Dabir, Uindatul Mulk Ala, 329 
Dabul, 872, 071, tWT 
Dabiini Khanu. 972ii 
Dacca, 295, 1141 and n 
Doda (it is a term u^cd by Chengi-' 
and his ix*ople fur thnnsclvcsi, 5 in, 
57, 58. 60, 62 
Dada uluses. 55, 61, 62, 63 
Dadbek Ilabaslu, 41 
Dadimpura, 794, 807 
Dadrewa, 816 
Dae Sechan, 59 
Dahfattan, 558 
Dahgan, 137 
Duliind, 622 
Dahir, 915 
Dahir, Rai, 593 
Dahna (name of a fort). 112 
Daibal, 111.8, 1120, U21 
Duirang, 1059 and n, 1060 
Dalju, 736n 
Dal Lake. 757, 773 

Daltnau, 525, 632. 892 and n, 712, 724 
Dalucha, 736 and n, 737. 738, 742. 

747, 754, 759 
Damant, G. H., 1153n 
Damarab Anka, 1112 
I^anuurla Ay>'apipa, 1112 
Damascus, 19. 93. 91. 96, 103, 126. 523 


Pamerla Venkatappa, 1099, 1100. 1112 
Dames, Longveorth, 667 
Damishi, Raziul Mulk l7j;uddin, 265 
Daniyal, 693, 731 

DaJiiyal (son nf Aluuddiii Husiiin), 
11.56. 1157 

Daniyal Shaildi, 770, 772, 920 

Oamishqui, Shaikhzada, 470 

Damodar, 939, 939n 

Damodar Udar, 763 

Damoh, 899 

l^amril.'ih. 1121 and n 

Daintir, (,)uttu (ruler of Klnvarazro), 493 

bainyak, 46, 47. 178, 179, 200 

Dandauiqan, 37 

l>Ang, 838 

Danihnl, 737 

Danuayaka, 1059 

Dauuj-marda-D<va (6tle of Raja 
Canesh), 1152 
Daniij, Rai, ll4.3n 
Dar.isainudra, 1105 
Darbfia, 1134 
Darbentl, 76, 04, 313 
Danlistan, 735, 742 
Dargah-i-Mualla. 747 and n 
Dur^uh-i Mualia, 762 
Darweshpur, 1156 
Daiy.'ibad, 692 

Dar>‘a Klian (brother of Malik Ilah 
Dad). 661 

IXarya Kluin (Zafar Khan) (i>on of Zafar 
Khan of Gujarat), 617, 618 
n.ir>a Klian, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1131 
Darja Khan Lodi, 671, 675, 676. 677, 
679, 685, 721, 722, 731 
DiU-ya Khan Nuhani, 684, 699. 703, 
706 

Dasnr, 914 

Daud, 1050, 1051, 1U7 and n 
Daud (son of Samarkanili), 8<35 
Daud II, 079n 

Daiid Khan (son of Malik Bir Afghan), 
e68n, 707, 708, 716 
Daud Khan (of Khandesh), 873 
Daud Khan (of Gujarat), 866 
Daud Khan Auhadi, 671 
Daud, Malik, 633, 037 
Daud, Rai, 627 

Daud Shaikh (of Molwal, 993 and n 
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Daud Shamsuddiii (Baluuani), 977 and 
n, 978 and n, 979 

Daulatabad, 488, 490. 491, oOl. 510, 
511, 512, 318, 511, 513, 525. 526, 

527, 528, 504, 510, 342, 546, 517, 

. 548, 549. 530. 532. 554. 559. 562, 

* 597, 668, 845, 857, 922, 965. 966. 

967n, 968, 970, 971 and n, 975, 984, 
994, 1004, 1007, 1021, 1006, 1008 
IJaulat Chak, 772, 770 
Daiilat Khan, 485 

Daiilat Khan (Malik Danlat Var Dalnr^ 
620, 627, 628. 629, 604, 668' 

Danht Khan (son of Junaid Khan'. 717, 
729 

Danlat Khan, 81.0 
Danlat Khan Ajiyala, 906 
13anlat Khan Indcr, 705 
Danlat Khan Lodi, 707 
Danlat Khan, Shaikh, 700 
Datil.at Shah, 1137 

D.anlat Var Dahir, Malik (Danlat 
Khan), 620, 628 
Daud (the Prophet David'. 110 
Dawa, 722 

Dawa Khan, 98. 99. 100, 107, 108. 

216, .037, a09 
Da\v.ir, 143 

Daw.ir Malik (.son of Khndwand/ada), 
567, 582 and n 
Danar, Shadi, 456 

Dawar, Sfpahdar (h/o Sultan TiiGhlnq). 
456 

Diiwasnaini, 733, 709 
Da\v\van, 1127 
Debal, 1.37, 158, 202n, 209 
Defremery, 1012 


Delhi, 

102n, 

119, 

121, 

122, 

123, 

1.02, 

140, 

141, 

147n, 

161. 

165, 

166, 

167, 

188, 

171, 

175, 

178, 

182,’ 

183. 

187, 

219. 

222, 

224, 

225, 

226, 

307. 

239. 

240, 

241, 

242, 

240. 

245, 

248, 

247, 

248, 

250, 

251, 

252, 

254, 

255. 

2.36, 

257, 

258, 

259, 

260, 

261, 

265, 

286, 

267, 

268. 

260. 

270, 

273, 

274. 

276, 

277, 

278, 

279, 

280, 

281, 

283, 

285. 

286, 

289, 

260, 

292, 

294, 

295, 

296. 

207, 

300, 

301, 

302, 

303, 

306, 

807, 

309. 

311, 

313, 

314, 

317, 

321, 

322, 

323. 

325, J 

332. 333, 335, 336-39. 

426, 

434, 

439, 

442, 

449, 

451, 

452, 

453 


45*1, 

4&i, 

465, 

470, 

471. 

473, 

475. 

481. 

488. 

189. 

490. 

491. 

499, 

500, 

501, 

5CI, 

505, 

506, 

507, 

508, 

509. 

510. 

511, 

512. 

513, 

511, 

515, 

517, 

520, 

522, 

524. 

526. 

529, 

531. 

503, 

534, 

338, 

539, 

543. 

514, 

347, 

550. 

551, 

557, 

558, 

559, 

500, 

562. 

560, 

566-67, 569-70, 

571 

and 

n. 5V 

2-74. 


576, 578, 579, 581, 582 and n. 58.3- 
85. 5S6n. 587-88, 589 and n, .300-91. 
590. 594, 595, 596, 597, 598. 59^>. 

600. 601, 602, 60.0, 604. 605, 606. 

607. 60S. 609, 610, 612 and n. 617. 
618, 619. 621, 622, 623, 621, (>2.5, 

626. 627, (528, 629, 601. 0.30, 604. 

637, 638. 639. 640. 611, 642. 640. 

644, 615. (346, 617, 618. 619. 050. 

651, 652, 633, 655, 657, 6.58. 660. 

661. 662, (463, 6(45, 067, 669, 670, 

671, (472, 673, 674, 67(4. 677. 678 

679, 680, 681, 682, 681. 685. 6«(i. 

687, 089, 690, 691. 691. 695. 697. 

60Sn. 700, 701, 704, 70.5, 70(4, 707. 
709, 710. 711, 712, 71.0, 714, 71.5. 

716, 717, 718, 720. 721, 722. 725. 

726, 727, 728. 729, 734, 7.07. Tl-On. 
747, 7.32, 764, 783, 78}. 786. 708. 

811, 819, 820. 829, 802, 840. 842. 

840-48, 875. 877, 885. 886, 899, 900. 
902, 904, 907, 913, a07, 940, 941 and 
n, 940, 949, 965, 968, 9(40», 970. 97.4. 
974, 982, 1009, 1011, 1012. 1018. 
1027, 10.02-33, 1033 and n. lOrll and 
n, 10.05 and n. 1036-30. lfM7, 1048, 
1050, 1116, mOn. 1121, 1125, 1126. 
1128, 11.02 and n, 1103, 1105. 1137, 
1138 and n, 1139. lllOn, IHln, 
1142-45, 1147-50 

Delhi sultanat, 137. 189, 191. 213. 

222 

early Turkishish sultans of, 189. 191- 
208 

coinage of, 228, 204, 205. 206 
rapture of, 32e-.01 
Dehli-Siwalik, 1.07 
Delwara, 917 
Deogaih, 949n 

Deogfr (see Devagiri), 322. 023 
Ra! of, 331, 335, 364. 366. 400, 401. 
402, 403, 406, 411, 412, 419, 420. 
4C0. 432, 433. 434, 436, 407, 438, 
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439, 447. 451. 463, 464. 465. 470. 

471, 488, 489, 501, 503, 504. 506. 

507, 508, 510, 514, 525, 527, 528, 

529, 532, 547, 548, 549, 558 
Deokut (see Dcvkot), 175, 178, 203, 
218, 253 
Dcrolia, 807 

Deo!ia>Parlap^flih, 807 
Deoli, 690 
iJrora, 810, 831 
Deo Rai. 1052, 1056n 
JJ>corao, 1042ii 
Dcrtang, 89 
Dvshinok, 815 
Dcsika Chari, 1010 

Deva, Ballala (Rai ol DwarasainiiOru), 
412, 413, 414 

Deva, llamira, 318, 342, 317, 371, 458 

Deva Ilirpal, 424, 431 

Di^va, Kanhar, 397 

Deva Koltah, 1021 

Deva, Mahlak, 395 

Deva, Main, 414 

Deva, Manik, 408 

Deva, Pratap Rudra (l'»Tsian historians 
call him Laddar Dco>, 300, 408, 435, 
465, 469 

Dova, Parsurain, 41 In, 412 

Deva, Rai Bonia, 335, 419. 420, 121. 

425, 426, 428, 434, 446 
Dova, Rai Rudra, 404, 407, 400, 413, 
470, 471, 472, 473 
Deva, Rai Sital, 396 
Deva Raj, 712 
Deva Raj, Maharavral, 818 
Deva, Rama Cliandra (1271-1310), 322, 
335, 400, 401, 402, 403, 411, 412, 
413 

Deva Raya, 1052, 1056 
Deva Raya I, 1053, 1054 and n, 1055, 
1036 

Deva Raya II (Dev Rai), 943n, 944 and 
n. 947 and n, 973, 981, 982, 987, 
988, 1040, 1056 and n, 1037 and n, 
1058, 1059 and n. 1060-61, 1062 
and n, 1063 and n, 1064n 
Deva Singh. 833 
Deva Sm^th, 805 

Devagiri, 8i8n, 1011, 1030, 1031, 1032, 
1033. 1034, 1035, 1036 


Demhar (capital of Man Deva), 548 
Devangara, 960 

Devanapatnam (name of a place), 1096, 
1113 

Dcvapala, 803 

Devarakonda, 1031, 10.55, 1064 
Devidas, 813, 820 
Devi, Ranga, 347 

Devi, Rani Kamla (on«* of the wives of 
Rai Karan who was l)roni»ht to 
Delhi), 334, 402 
Devi Singh Ilada, 786 
Dcvkot. 1147 
Devoliya, 783 

Dewal (see Daihul), 1120, 1121 and n 
Dewul Rai, 1056n 

Dewarkonda, 950, 978n, 982, 1005, 

1039 

Dhamdum (name of a town), 408 
Dhtinudi Kandali (name of a pl.'iee'). 298 
. Dhanda (river), 034 
Dhandhukn, 893 
Dhnndhti, Rai, 686 
Dhaneshwara Bhatta. 787 
Dhangar, 1109, 1110 
Dhanjar (pargana), 583, 1119 
Dhar (a place in Centra! Inclia\ 330, 

314, 395, 398, U)l, 435, 526, 528, 

542, 547, 626. 628, 637, 643, 829, 

845, 848, 883, 884, 890. 900, 901, 

903, 927, 931, 9;15, 966 
Dhara (name of a Hindu nuib wazir of 
Dcccanl, 541, 565 
Dhara, 941n, 949, 966 
Dhaia Khera, 968 
Dharagir (or Dliaragarh), 549 
Dharatn Kota. 972 
Dharavarsha, 169 
Dhamr, 970ii 
Dharwar, 1053, 1093 
Dhauswa, 572 
Dhirdeh, 834 

Dholpur, 683 and n. 693, 838, 840, 841 
Dholun Dev'a, Raja, 840 
Dhosi, 816 
Dhuhar, 810 

Dhimdhar, 783, 836. 837 
Dhupamau, 728 
Diarbekr, 92, 117, 128, 131 
Dibhai. 359 
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DiUwaiia, 790, 811, 81G 
l>ig. 843 

Dihistuu (name of a place), 43 
Dililawi. Shaikh Abiliil liaquc Muhad* 
, dis, 237n 
Dilaii, Malik, 571i) 

Dtlawor Khan, 876 
Dilawar Khan Ghtiii, 845, 848 
Uilawor Khan Chaiiri (oi Malua) 
(Husain), 786, 898 (see also Amid 
Shah Daud) 

Dilawar Klian Sarang Khani. 706, 707, 
. 713 

Dilip Singh, 071 
Dilkot, 854 
Dilshad, 015, 1127 
Dilv^arah, 858 

Dinajpnr, 583, IMOji, 1151, 1134 
Dinar Habashi, Dastur, 1004 
Dinar, Malik Zaiar Khun, 424, 430 (got 
the title of 2^far Khan (ruin Mubarak 
Khalji), 433, 464 
Diudar Muhammad, 248 
Diogo Fernandez do Bcja, 882 
Dif>a. 794 

Dipalpur, 118, 120, 297, 309. 317, 330, 
359, 309, 372, 395, 430, 451, 433, 

462, 478, 506, 537, 531, 567, 572, 

577, 590, 623. 025, 633, 634. 641, 

644-13, 655-56, 062, 670-71, 075u,. 
679, 681, 783 
Dip Singh, 791, 914 
Diu, 838, 873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 890, 
893, 895, 896, 935 

Diwona Malik .\ndil (Sultan Saifuddin 
Firuzl, 1153 

Doab, 121, 167, 227, 243, 238, 277, 
278, 280, 288, 289, 294, 314, 334, 
339, 369, 380-81, 389, 393, 399. 489, 
524, 523, 526, 529, 534, 535, 541, 
604, 622, 625, 626-28, 633-34, 630, 
683, 685-86, 961, 962, 1046, 1048, 
1052 

Doddaya Alla, 980 
Dodia, Narsittgh, 831 
Dodo Chanesar, 1122 
Dohad, 871, 880, 910, 930 
Dotna (lowest caste amongst the Hin¬ 
dus), 135 

Don (name of a river in Russia), 118 


Uosa, tkiO 

Dowager (Bahmaui/ Queen. 922 
Drakshararnu, 938 
Diavida Manduha, 961 
Duhalu Krishnappa Nayak, 1109 
Diihaii Mirgiiii, 58 
Dubkunda, 836 
Dulipura. 684, 760 
Dullah Rui, 836 
]>mna. 8,83 

Dun (area between the Himalayas and 
Siwaliks\ 123, 868. 907n 
Dungariva Rbil, 803 
Diingarpiir (Giiipiirb 783, 790, 803, 
8(H, 805, 8tK>, 858. 863, 885 
Dungar Sen, 911, 916 
Dnngar Singh, 804 
Dnrgawuti llaiii, 936 
Durka, 1122 
Durwesh Daud, 1123 
Durr Shajaratiid (of I’’.gypl), 230n 
Dinueshpiir, 693 
Dwuikn (Jagal), 818, 870 
D^^'arasamlldra (name of a cit>), 331, 
410, 413, 414, 488, 506, 558, 965, 
10.30 


FuUAKUi:.!*, S. .M., 1109, 1110 
i:g>pt. II, 17, 19, 28. 29, 31, 33, 51, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 96. 125. 131. 194, 
225, 230n, 264, 492, 537, 557, 589, 
881, 972, 973, 975, 1074 
ICkdala (fort', 1149, 1156 
Ekoji, 1102 

Elichpiir, f)03, 92.3, 985, 095, 10.32 
Elizabetpol, 36n 
l*:ili«)t. 209, 403, 1120, 1125 
Ellurn, 1003 

Elor (name of a district), diio 
Ellora, 436 

Elphinstone, I39ii, 160n, 184, 209, 
1120 

Erich, 802, 917, 918 
Erode, U02 
Erzenjan, 114 
Erzrum, 114 
Etah, 682n, 691n 

Etawah, 617, 636, 637 and n. 638, 639, 
640, 644, 645, 648, 654, 667, 677, 
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680, 681, 682, 684. 717, 722. 723 
and n, 728n, 748n, 899 
Europe, 57, 84, 127, 128, 246, 873 

Eaiu, 1133 

Kakhruddiu of Suiiurgaun, Sultan, 530, 
531, 589 and n, 649, 1118 and n, 
1150 and n 

FuUituddin b/o Malik Suifuddin Kuchi, 
239 

T'akhruddiu, Malikul Uniuru (Kotwal;, 
333. 345. 347, 1142 
i’*ukhruddin Mas'ud (son of Ixzuddtn 
Husain), 47, 154, 155 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir. 169, l7Un, 183. 184 
(Kakhr-i-Muddabir’s atfount). 197, 
200, 227 

Fakbru! Mulk Kuriinnddiu Laglni, 11-38 
Faklir Shadi, Miwaja (Majinu'adar), 573, 
574 

Fanakat, 48, 73 
Fantliuaj ra, 558 
Fauna, 788 

Faqih Iniant I'aqi, 139 
Faruii (iiatnc of a district.', -tl, 201 
I'arhutnl Mulk (Malik Mufarrili). 61”, 
018, 870 
Fui'id Malik, 855 

Farid Shah (son oi Khi/.r Klian.s 659 
Farid, Shaikh, 572, 593 
Farulabudi, Saiyvid lladnni. 4-l3n, 
•lion 

Fariclpur (district\ 11-11 
l''aridun, 143, 492 

Farj (young win of Haicjuij. the king ot 
Egypt), 125, 126. 127, 129 
I'tirinuli, Mian, 800 
i'aiiukhaliad, 315, 6.‘37n. 644 ij, 72“ 
h’arrukh Shah, 208 

FniTukhi, Fakhmddin Mnliarak Shah, 
249 

I’arnikhzad, 1118 

Far^, 34, 33, 88, 101, 118, 352 ' 

Falh Kiian (son of Firii?, Shah), 571, 
590, 617, 620. 624 

I’-ath Khan (son ot Bahhil I^odi), 673, 
676, 694, 721, 722 
Fath Klion (s<*e Msdmmd Ikgarha) 

Fath Klmn (sou nf Hushang Shah), 906 
I‘ath Klian llai-vi. 676, 713. 721 , 

Fath Khan, Khaud-Azam, 632 


Fathpur (or Fathabad), 628, 634, 816, 
1128, 1129, 1130 

Fathpur Sikri, 730, 801 and n, 844 
Fath Shah (son of Adliam Kliaii), 760, 
762. 763, 764, 765, 766, 769 
Fath Shall, Jalaluddin, 1154, 1155 
Fathabad, 121, 571. 587-88, 970ii. 095- 
96, 1152 

Fathgarh, 637n, 677n 
Fatima, 21, 346u 

Fatima (A Muslim adventuress), 8t) 

Fattan, 1014 

h'aulad Bahadur, 746 

FauJad Khan, 980, 981 

Fay>az, 136n, 144n 

Fazil Gokaltash, 1131 

Fu/.l bin Said, 30 

Fazl bin Yahya, 29 

Ferghana, 3-1, 40 

.I'eriglmnids, 146 

Ferishta. 156. 159, 160, 16L 162, 163, 
169, 170, 172n, 178, 202n. 206, 207, 
214, 230n, 236, 260, 271, 276, 335. 
346, 347n, 358, 360n, 371, 378, 381, 
385, 388, 389, 390, 401, -102, 403, 
407, 410n, 417, 422, 424, .i25n, 446. 
461, 487, 315. 321, 522, 640, 658. 
673, 687, 749. 760, 766, 792. 847, 
830-51, 875, 948-31, 934-35, 992, 
1010, 1038-39, 1030-52, 1054-55, 

1057-59, 1009-71, 1076, 1081-82. 

1090, 1152 

Femao Martinz Evungclhu, 881, 882 
Fidvi Khan, 839 

Firdausi, 36, 283 {fHiah Sama), 297, 
757 

Firuz (future Sultan Tajuddin Firuz 
Shah Balunani), 901, 978, 979 and n. 
980, 982, 983n, 1001 
Firuz (Hajjam), 497 
Firuz, Kamaluddm (nephew of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 464, 506, 567, 568 
Firuz Khan (ruler of Kalpi), 718 
F'iruz Khan (Maudud Sultani), 851, 852 
Firuz Khan (of Kara), 11-48 ' 

Firuz Khan (ruler of Nagaur), 859, 
864, 866 

Firuz Koh, 44, 47. 81, 151, 152, 153, 
154n, 1^, 108, 201 (name of a dis¬ 
trict), 267 
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Mniz Lodi. Malik. 668, 669, 670 
Finiz Miyaii, Rai, 644 
Fimz Malik (Naii)-i-barbekj, 486, 545, 
553 

Firuz Malikzada, 6i2(), 904 
Finiz Mulla, 776 

Firuz Shah Bailment, 1052, 1034, 1035, 
1037 

Firuz, Shantsuddiii, 461 

Firuz Shah Tughluq, Sultan, 360ii, 

361, 374, 390, 426, 494, 555, 660. 

362, 506ii, 567, 568, 569, 570 and n, 
573, 573, 574, 575, 376 and ii, 577, 

* 578, 579, 580 and ii, 581, 582, 583. 
584, 583, 586 and n, 587, 588 and n. 
.590, 591, 593, 591 and n, 595, 59(i. 
.597, 598, 599, 600. (H)l and n. 602. 
603, 604, 605, 607. 608, 609, 610. 
612, 813, 614, 615, 016, 617, 618. 
619, 620 and ii, 621, 624, 632, 633. 
635n, 656, 657, 668, 710, 711, 843- 
46, 898, 904, 1024, 1122, 1123n, 
1124n, 1133, 1146, 1118, 1149 and n. 
1130, 1153, 1155 

J''iruzahad (near junnia'i. 570 ,um 1 n, 387. 
588, 589, 593, 601 and n. 60ln. 612n, 
619-20, 624. 827, 628, 710, 922. 991 
]<'ini/abud (Paiidiia), 585, 1!18, 1149 
I'’iruzpitr, .594, 601, 903-4 
Fidn'i. H.A.L., 184 
Kiwar (name of a fort.', 81 
I'raiicisco do Almeida. 874 
Friar Ltiis, 1074, 1076 
Fuina, 42 

l•’ur^!lor (Pcdumai', 137 
Futuh. Malik. 639 

Malik, SfiO 
Cudilam, 1105, 1113 
Gadsisar, 820 

Gagraiui, 790. 792, 798, 902, 915, 931. 
937 

Ciagangir, 735, 738 
Gaha. 1129 and n, 1133, 1134 
Gaikhatu Khan (eoti of Abaka), 93 
Gaitor, 836 
Gaj, 967 

Cajadbar Singh, 892. 916 
Cajeswara, 958n 


Gajmal, 833 

Gajpati (title of the Ilai uf jajnagar), 
591, 693. 1060. 1063, 1153 
Gajpati Bhantidcva 1\', 9-43 and n, 944n 
Galiyakot, 803 
Galta, 

Gandak, 728u, 1156, 1159 
C>andak, Little, 8S3n 
Ganesa {of Dungarpur', 858, 863 
C>auc.sh Rai (nf F.tliali), 64)0, 005 
Gane.sh, lUja (ol Bettgal), 715, 717, 
1151, 1152 
Ganesvara, Rai, 71.5 
Ganges (si'c Ganga also). 136 (vallc-vi, 
137, 181, 218. 218. 279. .314. oih, 
.321, 327. 424. 471. 529, 5rL 021, 
626-27, 639. 614, 616. 660, 66;), 692ii, 
693. 714-13, 727-28, 729n, 113.5, 
1138, 1142, 11.54, 1159 
Ganga (rivet), 9;i9, 910 and n, 911. 942. 

948, 933, 909n. 106.3, 1119n 
(ianga Da-s Rawal, 805. 863, 869, 871. 

oio 

(iattgu, Hau, 613, 614 
Gaugadeva Rautarayti, 948, 949 
Gangadc%i. 1024. 1020, 1026. 1037, 
1106 

Guugadhara, 853 
Gaiigatita Naik, 1110 
Gatigaraja, 1074, 1075, 1077, 1084n 
Gangni (name of a Umn), 1122 
Gangaveati, 976 

Gaiig>dc\'a. Jaglapi (a leLgu chief), 472 

Cunjava, 1130 

Gardizi, 147 

Gorh, Muudarau, 940 

Carha, 930 

Gurha-Mandala, 820, 672 
Ganitsir, 41. 108, 112, 171, 201, 247, 
1126 

Garsopa, 1076 

Gauda. 943, 953, 057, 058 and u, 963 
Gaudupati, 628n 
Gaudes^^ra (sec Kapilcndra) 

Gaudiya V^aishnava, 963 
Gauhati, 177n 

Gaur (see also Laldmauti), 584, 1152, 

1153 ,11^, iieo 

Gatuikha, 73^ 

CaH 020^ 083 
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CayasaJitia (Gbiytuiuddin Bahadur 
Shah), 941 and n 
Geb Fol, 805 
Gob Sagar, 605 
Gcldria (fort), 1090 
Genoa, ^ 

Genoli, 833 

C;«)rgc. St. (fort), 1099, 1100 
Georgia, mountains, 38, 105, 113, 117, 
123, 125 

Gesu Uaraz, Hazrut, 082, 983, 684 
Gesu Mai, 413 

Ghadisi, Mahara>A'n1, 810, 820 
Ghaffari, Qazi Ahmad, 401n 
Ghaghar, 650 

Cbagra, (Sarju) (name of a rivei), 267, 
313. 323 

(Hiulib Khan, 610, 624 

(•hani (Kd. of lladuKjiJ, 136n, J44n 

(diungirat, 110 

Gluirjirtan, 40, 81, 149, 130, J35, J38, 
201 

(•liiishuii, 1, 13 

Ghati Sagiin (Naiiir <il pas^K KM, 426 
Ghuiigliat, 712 

Ghayir Khan (it was title ut Inulchiuj, 
the governor of Otrui), 63, 73 
Ghazan Khan (accepted Islam and t(jok 
the name of Mahmud), 95, 97 
Clhazi amk. 772, 773 
Ghazi Khan, 707 
Ghuzi Khan Buluti. 706 
Ghazi Malik, 395, 400 
Ghazi, Malik Alp (ttesigmjc ol Kark^ 
3l4ii, 315 

(diuzi, Sular Masiid, 138, 496. 536, 583 
Giiazi Shah (Nasituddin Muhammad 
Ghazi Shah), 775, 777 
Ghozipur, 703, 707 

Ghaziul Mulk (title ui Malik Jiuiau), 
661 

Ghazni, 35, 44, 43, 46, 47, 49, 06, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 96. 98, 145, 147, 148, 150, 
151, 152, 153. 154. 155, 158, 159, 

160n, 161, 162. 166, 167, 168, 169, 
171, 178, 181, 182, 198, 199. 200, 

204. 211, 214, 220, 240, 243. 246, 

247, 282. 303. 329, 395, 410, 499, 

534, 838, 1116, 1117. 1121 
Ghazni Khan (Muhammad Shah) 


(Hushang’s son), 854, 855, 859, 873, 
875, 905, 906, 907 

Ghaznavi, Saiy^id Nuruddin Mubarak, 
229 

ChaasEali, Imam, 23, 30, 31 
Ghir, 1128 

Chiyas Shah, Prince, 920. 924, 923 and 
n, 926 

Ghiyasuddin (of Malwa), Sultan, 793, 
790, 803, 865 

Chiyasuddin (1163-1203) (son of Baha- 
tiddin Sam), 155, 181, 200 
Ghiyasuddin (son of Sultan Malunud. 

Khalji of Malwa), 661, 683 
Ghiyasuddin (one of the two Ghurian 
brothers), 42, 43, 44 
Ghiyasuddin (punished hy Muhammad 
bin Tugliluq in the Decan), 536 
Ghisasuddin Azam Shah, 1150 and n, 

. 1151 and n 

Ghiyusuddiii Bahadur (son of Shamsud- 
din Firuz), 1146, 1147 
(•hiyusuddin Mahmud, 41, 47, 203 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Tugliluq (the 
alleged son oi Sultan Muhaiiiniad bin 
lughitiq), 570. 963 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, 1139, 
1160 

(4n'>asuddin, Midik, 79 
Cthiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shah, 
1013, 1014, 1016, 1018, 1027, 1028, 
1043, 1044 

Cdiiyusuddin Tahunitan (sou of Muliuin- 
niud Shah II Bahmuni), 978 and n, 
979 

(.diiyasiiddiu Tugliluq, 737ii, 1147 
Ghiyaspiir, 309, 351, 441. 480 
Ghiyaspur (in the modern M\meiisiiigh 
district), 1146 
C;hiz7. Turks. 40, 42, 153 
Ghogra, 1158, 1159 

Chnraghat (in Rampur district), 584, 
1140, 1153n, 1154 
Chotoli, 800 
Ghudgaon, 838 
Ghunyat, 152 

Ghur, 40. 43, 44, 145, 146. 147, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 152. 153. 154, 153, 
161, 162, 181, 182. 226. 246, '247, 
969 
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Gburi youAs* 160 
kingdom of, 71, 80 * 
nobles of, 201 
Ghur tcnitoiy, 143-44 
Ghurak, 1117 

'Ghuri, Malik Qutbuddin llasaii, 223, 
239, 249, 250, 286, 273, 800 
Ghuri, Qutbuddin Hasan Ali, 263, 26Gu, 
267 

Ghiuz, 155 

Gibbon, 2, 9, 31, 37, 38n, lOlu, 102, 
105 

Gilan, 117, 765 
• Gilgit, 733, 742 

Ginga, 1093, 1095, 1096, 1099, 1100, 
1101, 1103, 1106, 1107 and n, 1108, 
1109, 1110, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Gird Koh (namu of a fort), 52, 89 
Giripur (Dungarpur), 790 
Girnar (name of a place), 494, 554, 795, 
853, 867, 868, 860, 878 
Gisu Daraz, Sai>’>id Muhammad, 512 
Gita Dcva, 865 

Goa, 875, 881, 882, 883, 890, 89-1, 971, 
97611, 977, 995, 997, 998, 1003, 1051, 
1054-55, 1065, 1070, 1074, 1075, 
1070, 1077, 1080, 1096 
Cioalpara, llSOn 
C;ol)i desert, 54, 55 

Godavari. 412, 465, 501, 922. 938, 939, 
947, 968, 980, 999, 1003, 1039 
Codavari-Knslina Doab, 095, 1005 
Godhara, 863, 880, 881, 019 
Godwad, 796, 812 
Goj^a, 893 
Cohana, 610 

Gulden Book (Albni Daftar), 57 
Golden Horde, 64, 85, 86, 91. 98, Ill, 
116, 118 

Golkonda, 961, 902. 974, 983, 991, 
1004, 1006, 1048, 1067, 1075, 1077, 
1084n. 1089, 1090, 1091, 1093, 1094, 
1099. 1100, 1101 

Gomti (name of a river), 474, 1157 
Gondal, 555, ll21n 
Gondwaoa, 473, 868, 872, 901, 908, 
022, 980, 985, 988 
Gopa (see Gopinath), 804 
Gopaldiis, 839 

Gopalgir (name of a place},.270 


Copal Krishua Filial, 1110 
Gopamau, 138 
Gopana, 1043 

Gui^auaraya, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Gopi, Malik (Gupicaica), 875, 877, 881, 
882 

Ciopinath Ba.>u, 1158 
(Jopi Nath (,(.k*pa), 804 
Gopinathpur, 931, 1064 
Gorakhpur, 583, 1149 
Cw, Kliau/s 38. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 60, 61, 70, 230u 
Gor Kiians empire ai^ tcrritor>', 39 
universal Khan/s, 4-3 
Guraphpurain, 683, 691n, 728ii 
Ckiripalayam, 1013 
CU^vind Hai, 161, 104, 165 
Guvindachandra (1114-55), 136 
Govindaruja, 1109 
Goviiula, Saluva, 1077 
Govinda \‘idyadhara, ti62, 904 
(•udimalapadu, 058 
Gudrang, 648 

Gujarat, 132, 137, Ill, 157, 243, 251, 
280, 330, 360, 371, 400, 402, 403, 

-122, 423, 424, 426, 431, 432, 433, 

437, 463. 164, 486, iqta of, 491, 497, 
501, 500. 508, 528, 532. 537, 542, 

513. 544. 547, 549, 550, 552. 553, 

.554, 556, 538, 568. 569, 582, SWn, 
596, 597. 599, 618, 624, 625-26. 628. 
637, 838, 657, 661, 665, 694, 697, 

713, 714, 716, 783 784, 785, 788. 

792, 793. 798. 799. 800, 802, 803, 

804, 805, 811, 822. 823, 827, 829, 

032. 815, 810, 817, 848, 819. 850. 

051, 053, 834, 05.5, 836, 858. 800, 

801, 862, 803, 861, 805, 866. 867, 

808, 869. 871, 872, 873, 874, 875, 

876, 877, 879, 880. fjSl. 803, 801, 

883, 886, 887, 889, 891, 892, 893, 

895, 1054, 1037, 1121, 1126, 1130, 
11.31 and n, 1132, 1159, 1160 
Ciujarat Bastrakutas, 133 
conquest of, 334-436 
campaign of, 47<3<74 
GtiUiargo, 53-3, 549, 565, 858, 049, 968, 
969n, 970, 971 ami n, 973, 074, 975, 
977, 079, 980, 902, 984 and n. OOln, 
9^, 094 ami n. 1001, 1004, 1035, 
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lOH 1047, 1060, 1051, 1052 and n, 
1053, 1057, 1081, 1082 and n 
Gulf of Alexi^ctta, 38n 
Gulf of Maunar, 1016 
Gulmarg, 770, 778 
Gumti, 710 and n 
Gunaraj Khan, 1154 
Gundla Kaoima, 1066, 1070 
Cundlapalam, 957 
Guntur, 943n, 948, 949, 957, 939 
Gut Besu (grandmother of Kushluq, 
whom Qienglz had married), 49, 62 
Gurg, Malik KamaludcUn, 396, 424, 
452, 527 
Gurgin Lari, 115 

Gurkan Amir Timur (sou also Timur), 
101 

Gurskasp, Bahauddiu (governor of 
Somana under Tughluq), 473, 488, 
500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 507, 544, 
558 

Gutti (namu of a place}, 472, 1087 
Guty, 1038 
Guzanvan, 201 
Guzgan, 146 

Gwalior, 169, 170, 171, 197, 202. 212, 
220, in the fort of, 221, 222, 230, 
235, 239, 254n, 261, 271, 323, 424, 

425, 428, 436, 437, 627. 630, 636, 

637, 638, 640, 6-15. 647, 648, 650, 

634, 661, 681, 684, 685, 694, 695 

and n, 696 mid u, 703, 704, 705, 
725, 728, 758, 786, 8-36, 839, 840. 
841, 895, 902, 903. 911, 916, 970 
lUii of Gwalior, 198 

IIahal (a statue in Kaba), 4 
Ifaibat Khan (son of Ilusiraug Shah), 
900 

liabba Khatuu, 778 and ii 
Habib, Professor, 134, 150, 131. 155, 
180, 188, 190, 282n, 503, 518, 524. 
570a, 575, 577 

Habib, Dr. Irfan, 261, 352, 353 
Habib, Qazi, 776 

Habib Shah (of Kashmir). 755, 763, 774 
Habib! Abdul Ha>y, 143n, 145n, 156n. 
259o. mn, 210 

IIia>ibuUah, Dr., 139. 158n, 159n. 160u, 
I69n, 177n, I78n. 183, 197, 205, 
230a. 260a, 901 


Habdi Amid, 07 
Habsh Khan, 1155 
HadavaU, 786, 790 
Hadepa Gantaiasa, 1044 
Uadi (785-86), 29 

Hafiz (great Persian poet), 24, 97, 114,* 
129, 269, 748n, 1151 and n 
Haidar (son of Yusuf Shah), 780 
Haidar (son of Rinchan of Kashmir), 
740 

Haider All, 424, 432, 433. 456 
Haidar Dughlat, Mirza, 750, 755, 75r, 
765, 766, 768, 769, 770, 771, 772, 
774, 750 
Haidar Khan, 777 
Haidar MaUk, 734. 736, 737 
Haidar Shah (Haji Khan), 759 
ilaibat Khan, 702, 705 
Haibut Khan (a prince of Kashmir), 
745, 746 

Haibut Khan (Firuz Khan), 851, 852 
ilaibat Khan Niyazi, 770, 772 
Haig, Sir Wolselcy 460, 532, 591, 1011., 
1012, 1118, 1120, 1127 
Haji, Amir, 1013, 1014 
iluji Birlas, 99, 107 
Haji Khan (Haidar Shah), 758, 759, 935 
Haji Maula, 345 
rebellion of, 346 
Haji Muhammad, 108 
Haji, Sirajuddin Khwaja, 401, 404, 407, 
408, 411, 421, 435, 438, 447n. 489 
Hajib, Malik Nusrat, 526 
Habib, Sultani, Mir, 711 
Ilajiiiagar (a place east of Sonargaon 
near the modem Dacca), 204, 295 
Ilajipur, 138, 1153 
Ilajjaj bin Yusuf, 28, 1120 
Hajra (name of place), 1157, 1J59 
Haldm All Jilani, 780 
Halakii Khan, 87-95 
Halaui, 1120n 
Halb, 23Qn 
Halbu, 834 

Halim, Dr. S. A., 699 
Halkin, A. S. (translator of Al-Farq 
bain d Firaq), 149n 
Halwad, 801 

Hamadan, 29, 35, 89, 90, 118 
llamadaoi, Sai> 7 id, 772 
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IlamduUah Mustaufi (aatbur of Suslm- 
Ud Qidub), 72 
Ilami (see Hamvira Rat} 

Hamid Khan, 670, 671, 672, 671, 685, 
720. 

‘Hamid Qalaudar, 603 
Hamid, Shaikhzada, 546 
Hamiduddin Hajib, Qazi, 700 
Hamiduddin, Malik (son of Umdat-ul* 
Mulk Ala Dabir), 329. 344, 346, 319, 
420, 421 

Ilamiduddiu, Qazi, 141, 374, 375 
Hamir Deva, 628. 829, 832 
Hamirgar (Haniirupur), 790 
Hamir Oriya, 954 and n 
Hamirpur (Hamirgorh), 790 
Ilammira, 136, 137 
Hainpi, i029n 

Hamu (wife of Saiigliar), 1121 
Hamvira, 1065, 1066. 1070 
Hamvira Riii (or Hamir Rai), 786 lual 
n. 948, 050, 951n, 952, 953 atid i>, 
96-1 and n. 955, 956, 959. 991, 9U(i 
and n 

Hamza, Malik, 650 
Hamza ^ah, Saiufddin, 717 
lianda Malakappa Nayudu, 1090 
Handia, 935, 936, 937 
Ilaiig-SuUi, 768 

Haniiu, .\!m Imam, 25, 150, 360 

Hunsi, 136. 137, 160. 167, 214, 220. 

235, 251, 252. 239, 261, 263, 331, 

454, 526, 558, 572, 587, 588. 621, 

703 

Haraoti or Harauti, 783, 790, 833, 835, 
902, 914, 815, 932 
Hardvvar, 124 
Harhar Brahman, 920 
Haridea (name of a river}, 1050 
Hart Har, 531 

Harihara, 974n, 876n, 977 and u, 980, 
1040 and a, 1041, 1012 and n. 1043, 
1044, 1045 and n, 1053n, 1105, 1107 
and n 
Harim, 92 
Harima, 1068 
Hari Foibat, 743 
Hari Rai. 166. 167 
Hari Raj. 823. 828 
Harisirolu (rider of Tirhut), 1146 
Harkahi, 1017, 1027 


ijn 

Harita, 784 

Hami Khera, 587, 601 
Harold Lamb (autlmr of Civmgiz Khan 
and March cf the Barbarians)^ 57n 
llarpaideva, 1033 
liar Raj, Nfahaiaj, 713 
Har Rao, 857. 862. 863, 864 
Harsa-deva (king ol' Kashmir), 734, 733 
Harsha, 187 

Har Singh, Rai, 626, 637, 638, 639 
Harun Raslitd (786-809), 29, 31, 33. 
146 

iiuryana, 273, 302, 318, 842 

llusun (Malik Iftikhar), 854 

Hasan (uf Aiainnt}, son of Muhamntati, 

Wai 

H.(.san (Baiadii, entitled Khusrau Khan, 
after accession Sultan Na$iruddin\ 
430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 4;i5. 436, 

438, 439, 440, 442. 413, 144, 415. 

■ 446, 447, 448, 419. 150. 451, 452, 

453, 454, 455, 456, 459, 403. 405. 

477-78, 480, 481 
Hasan (Imam), 20, 33, 31, 1044 
Hasan Bahmani (Aiauddin), 548, 909n 
Hasan, Ali Ahmad, 479 
Hasan (Sijzi), Amir, 578 
Hasan Amal, 170 
Hasan Babri, Malik, 992, 996 
Hasan Baihaqi, Mirak. 752 
Hasan Deg Turkoman, 131 
Hasan bin Sabltali, 50, 31, 52, 88 
Hasan Cliak, 773 

Hasan liaji (a Muslim merchant), 73 
Hasan Kanku, 1024 
Ha.saii Klian, 650, 723, 913, 982, 9JK), 
091, 992 

Hasoti Khan (sou of Sultan Stuliabud- 
din of Kaslunir), 743, 744 
Hasan Khan Mewati, 801, 844 
Hasan, Khwaja, 290 
Hasan Kuchay, 759 
Hasan, Malik (Amir-i-Miran), 57In 
Hasan, Malik (the eldest son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 
Hasan Mazendarani, 53 
Hasan Multani, Malik, 571n, 573 
Hasan Nizami (audior of Tt^td Ma'adr), 
159, 173, 178, 183-84, 197n, 214 
HAafl|»tir» 773 
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Hasan SafdamI Mulk, Nktlik, 837 
Hasan Saiyyid, 1009n 
Hasan Shah (son of Haidar Shah), 759, 
760, 761. 765. 781 

Hasan, Saiyykl (of Kashmir), 684, 768 
Hasan Sufi, 110 

Hasan, Sultan (of Kashmir), 684 and ii 
Hashim, 6, 762 

Hassan (namo of a district), 1102 and n 

Hastinapore, 423 

Hastinavati, 1034 

Hatkant, 696 

Hatmati, 856 

Hatim Khan, 1157 

Hatiyah, Husain, 349 

Hathiyakant, 650 

//flHS-1 KluJs {Mii TfwH), 121. 585, 
587, 623 
Hauz-i-Outb, 866 
Hauz Rani, 251 

UauZ’l Sfmimi (ShatnsI Tank), 230, 583 

Hausi, 842 

Hazramaut, 1, 2, 14 

Hazara Kama, 1082 

Huzurdinari, Kafur, 335 

Huzar l*azar (name of a fort;, 112 

Ilazrat Ali, 91, 145, 146, 346ri 

Hozrat Yusuf (Joseph), 210n 

Helmund (name of a river), 112 

Hemti, Rai, 627 

Herat, 29, 34, 41, 71, 76, 78, 79. 81. 
88, 96 99, 101, 111, 112, 128, 130, 
131, 141, 147, 152, 182, 247, 527. 
557, 658, 719. 738, 770. 1061, 1128. 
1133, 1153 
llijaz, 2, 884 

Himulyas, 38n, 123. 176, 216, 424, 322, 
538, 594, 640, 821, 1068 
llimatnagar (Ahmadnagur), 856 
Ilinaur, ^8 

Hind, 230, 256*. 497, 522, 622, 1031 
Iftndal (of Kashmir), 743 
Hindi, liana Dilpat, 268 
llindia, 697 
Hinduan, 109, 110 
Hindu Beg, 898 
Htndu-Kush. 115. 143 
Hindustan, 132, 157. 159. 162, 163. 

170, 171, 176. 189. 201, 222. 259, 

263, 264, 265, 268. 270, 278, 279. 

280, 303, 328. 337. 345. 366. 392, 


509, 039n, 1007, 1061, lU7n. 1138, 
1139, 1142 

Hinu Bhatti, Bai, 650 

llira, a comfortless cave, 1, 5, 13 

Hiruhai, Ilani, 888 

Hiranmaer, ^falik, 3l4n, 829 

Hirapur, 757 

llisar, 650, 812 

Hisar-Firoza, 587, 588, 590, 621, 629, 
634, eei, 671, 681, llSOn 
Hisar Shadman, 99 
Hisham (724-43), 29 
Hodivala, 376n, 582n, 583, 587n, 596, 
61J 

Ilomeima, 20 

Honavar, 1031, 1072, 1080 
Hons, 127 
Hormii/, 118 
Hoogly (district), 1138 
Hoshang (son of Kamaluddin Gurg), 
527 

Ifoshang Sluih, 718 

IToshaiigahnd (Ilvshangahadl, 908, 909, 
921 

lIoshi>'ur, Malik. 660 
lIo\sala district, 1043 
Iloysala land, 465 

Howorth, Sir Henry (author of the His¬ 
tory of the Mongols), 57ii, 58n, 83, 
86n, 92n, 94, OOn, 07n 
lluang-dai (emperor of the whole 
Steppe Sodetj), 62 
Hubli, 997 
lludaibiya, 10 
Iludaibiya treaty, 11 
Iliuhdul Ahm, 144, 146, 149n 
Ilugli, 930n, 948, 952, 958 
lluibk, 340 

Hulajim (Mongol chief), 528 
HiiUzch, Dr., 762n, 1010, 1012 
Iluiwi Shirazi, 861 

HttmaMtn (emperor), 769, 891, 892, 
893, 894, 895, 896, 897, 934, 035, 
936, 950, 990, 991, 992, 993. 995, 
1001, 1064, 1065, llSln, 1132, 1158, 
1159, 1160 

Ilumayun Khan, 621, 622, 623 
Hunain, the Irattle of, 12 
Iluudaun, 913 
Hungary, 87 
Hurmuz. 870, 873 
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Hur Nasab, 1011 
Ifusam, 548 

llusam All (Ilusamuddin), 873 
Husain, Jalal, 504 

Ilusamuddin MaliV <uf Ktuuidesh), 
873, 875, 876 

Ilusamuddin (broUicr of Hasan RaradiO, 
430, 431, 448n 

Ilusamuddin {maternal grandfather ol 
Borani). 293, 433 
Ilusamuddin, A^am Malik, 571n 
Ilusamuddin Adhak, Malik 57 In, 573 
Ilusamuddin Iwaz Khaiji (Sultan C>hi>us' 
iiddin) (recognises the su/eruinty ol 
Delhi), 217, 218, 3136. 1142 
Ilusamuddin, Malik, 424, 464 
ilusamuddin, Qazi, 020 
lltisdarg (.\negundi) (name of a p1ae«‘). 
501 

fliishang (srm oi Kuinaliiddin Ctirg), 
452 

Iliishang Shah, Sultan (Alp Khan), 8-18, 
851, 853, 855, 856, 850. 862. 900, 

901, 902, 903, 904, 903, 006, fK)7, 

912, 914. 917, 918, 932, 934. 943, 

944 and n, 98,3, 986 
liusiiiii, 21, 29, 50 (Imam), 1011 .and n 
llusam (brother of Hahih Shah), 774 
Husain (son of Nasiruddin Mahmud), 

1154 

Husain (Dilawar Khan Churi), 898 
Husain Bukhari of Uehch, Saiy>itl, 598 
Husain Buzurg (an 11-Khan oilieer \\ho 
ruled Baghdad and a part of Iraq), 
113 

Husain Farmuli, 706 
Husain Gurshasp, 920 
Husain Khan, 662, 663, 670 
Husain Khan (brother of Ibrahim Fodi), 
703, 723 

Husain Khan. 1159 
Husain, Langab Sultan, 1133 
Husain QuU Khan, 777 
Husafn Magrc, 770, 771, 772 
Husain, Dr. Mahdi, 470 
Husain, Malik (the second son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 

Husain, Mian <Ibrahim Lodi's gtmeral), 
800 

Husain Mir^a (of Iraq), Sultan, 765 


IIiLsain \izam Shah I, 1039, 1^00, 
1091, 1092 

Husain Shtdi (Zun), »<6, 778 
Husain Shah, Sultan .\lauddin (of Ben¬ 
gal), 730, 731 

Husain Shah Sharqi, Sultan, 663, 678, 
679, mo, 681, 682. 685, 600. 691, 
692. 693, 691. 724, 725, 726. 727, 
728, 729, 7;V). 731, 941n. 914, 948, 
9i9n. 963, 1128, 11,36 
Husain Sluih, Saiyji<l (of Bengal), 9.37, 
9.38 and n. i)6o’ 

Husain Zuujani. Shaikh, 643 and n 
Husainpur, 77-3 
Haiisa Bai, 787, 788, 811 
li>der{ihad, 1118 

li»v llAjAn .Asqalam, 204n 

11)11 Ihuiqal, 149u 

Ihu Qiuhxa, 152 

11)11 Suri, 147n 

Ibn-i Afrash, 878 

Ihn-i Arab ,Shah, 101, 10,3 

Ihn-i Asir, M8, 143. 146, ISO, 151. 

l.>6n, 159n. 169, 179ii, ISln, 133 
Ihni Battuta (author of ReJda), 213n, 
229n, 274. 291, .305, 460, 461, 462, 
463, .170, 476, 477, 478, 479. 480. 
48.3o, 487, 489, 400, 493, 494, 495, 
4fl9. 5(K), 501, 502, 5tt3, 504, 505, 

306, 312, .313, 51.5, 521, 522, 523, 

.32.3, .326, .327, 528, 529, 532. 5.37, 

.3;38, 539, 542, 533, 536, 557, 560, 

.362, 563 and n. 1009, 1015, 1017-19, 
1023, 1024, 1026-28, 1043, 1119, 
1120, 1121, 1123 and n, 1145 and n. 
I148n 

Ihn-i Fiinduq Baihaqi (the lATiter of 
Mashartbut Tafaraib, which is a 
eontinuation of the famous Tojftrlbid 
Vvutm of Miskawaih), 41 n 
Ihn-i Ishaq, 7n 
Ihn-i KhalHkan, 879 
Ihii'j Muljam, 20 
lim-al Offti, 153 
Ibn-i Sa'd, 5, 13n 

Ibn-i Sumir Bafa Bal, Shaikh, lll7n 
Ibn-i TaimJya, 22 

Ibrahhn (bre^her of Caliph Mansur), 33 
Ibrahiai (s<m of Snijryid Muhammad of 
Kashmir). 704, 769, 772, 773. 778 
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Ibrahim (son of Jalaluddin of Madura), 
1001 

Ibrahim (son of Malik Rajab), 368, 560 
Ibrahim (special guard of Sultan Muba¬ 
rak Khalfi), 444 . 

Ibrahim (Adil Shah), 1085, 1086, 1087, 
1088, 1089 

Ibrahim Adi! Shah II, 1093, 1090 
Ibrahim bin Muhammad, 29 
Ibrahim, Baihaqi, Saiy>'id, 774 
Ibrahim Lodi, SuUan, 800, 801, 8M, 
885, 886, 1158 
Ibrahim Mngri, 764 

Ibrahim Outb Shah, 1089, 1090. 1098, 
1094 

Ibrahim, Saiyyid Klian-ladar. 526 
Ibrahim Shah Alain (Shaikh I*atha), 
596 and n 

Ibrahim Shahrada, 800 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, SnUan, 626. 627. 
628, 648, 661, 663, 677, 682, 702, 
703, 706, 707, 708, 709 and n. 714, 

715, 716. 717, 718, 719. 1152, 1153 
Ibrahim, Shaikh, 1131 

Ichha. Malik, 901. 908 
Idalcan (Adil Khan), 1075 
Idar, 794. 799, 805, 809, 813, 852, 854, 
856. 857. 862, 864, 880, 881, 882 
Idiqut (rulrr of the Aighurs), 63 
Idi Raina, 762. 766. 770, 771, 772 
Idris (brother of Caliph Mansur), 33 
Idris, Malik, 634 

Iftikhar, Malik (Hasan). 846, 854 
Ijar (name of a place), 221. 261 
Ikdala, 582. 583, 590, 718 
Tkhtiyar Khan. 627. 628, 034. 635. 639. 

716, 916 

Ikhtiyaruddin Balki, Malik, 1136n 
Ikhtiyamddiii Chust Qaba, 21 In, 253 
Ikhfiyaniddin Val Afghan, 667 
Ikhtiyaruddin Yazbek, 1139 
Ikkeri, 1101, 1102, 1103 
Ikrimah bin Abu Jahl, 10 
Iladgiz, 178 

Ilah (an experienced war-lord of Mute- 
nddin’s army). 162, 184 
nahdad Kaka Lodi, Malik, 654, 660 
Ilamldi, 48 

Ham Khan (father of Iltutmish), 210 
Ilam Khan Lodi, 655 
Dmuddin, Shaikh, 627 


Iltegu Malik, 78 

Iltutmish, Shamsuddin, Sultan, 47, 142, 
168, 189, 192-94, 197. 202, 207, 225. 
231, 233, 234, 235. 236, 237, 238, 

240. 242, 243, 250, 254, 256. 257, 

263, 270, 274, 275, 276, 280, 285,. 

286, 287, 288, 289, 293. 300, 307. 

311, 346. 481, 573, 581, 585, 586 
and n, 785, 827, 828, 812, 1110. 
1121, 1132. 1135, 1130 and n. 1137ii, 
1140 

Iljas Af^ian, 123 
Ilyas Khan (Amir of Jhain), 638 
Ilvas Khwaja (son of Tiighluq Timur 
Khan), 108 

Ilyas, Malik Ilaji (assumed the title uf 
Sultan Shamsuddin), 531, 582, 583, 
584, 585, 589, 590, 843 and n, 957, 
1148-19, 1150 and n, 1153, 1155 
Imad Khan Farmuli, 696 
Iinad Shah Alaiiddin (of Berar), 875. 

876, 880. 889, 890 

Iinadnddin (brother of Shaikh Rnkn- 
nddin Abul Fath of Multan\ Shaikh, 
564 

Iinaduddin Rathan, 189 
Imamuddin Waiz, 114 
Imadnl Mulk (maternal giandfather of 
Amir Khiisrau), 287 
Imadul Mulk (Qutb Khan Lodi), 70-1 
Imadul Mulk (see Mahmud Hasan 
Malikus Sharq Malik), 650, 651, 652. 
654, 655, 695 

Imadnl Mulk (of Gujarat), 853, 870. 

877, 878, 935 

Imadul Mulk Fathnllah, 998, 1001, 
1002, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1038 
Imadul Mulk Khushqadam, 889, 890 
Imadul Mulk Sartez. 966, 1119, 1133 
Imam Abu Hanifa (sec also Ilanifa) 
204. 481 

Imam Fakhruddin Razi, 152 
Immadi Deva Raya, 1080, 1063 
Immadi Nara,simha (second son of 
Galuva Xarslmha), 1071, 1072n. 1073 
and n 
Imnui, 438 

Tmrani, Maulana Muinuddin, S57n 
Inalchuq (Ghayir Khan) (governor of 
Otmr, a relative of Turlmn Khatim 
m/o Khwarazm Shah), 65 
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Inancha Bflga (ruler of die Xaitnans), 62 
ladar Kot, 741 and n, 771 
tnderpat, 197, 351 
Indiau Ocean, 1074 
Indonesia, 32 
Indor, 844 
*Indpaf, 165, 580 
Iitdra N’arayan, 1150 
Indrab, 99, 119 

Indri. Kishen (Krislina) Ra/,ran, lOT 
Indnr. 640, 649, 654 
Indus, 46, 79, 80. fJ6, J19, 130. 178. 
184, 192, 215, 247, 258, .338, 410, 
473, 566, 595, 597, 598 ain\ n, SI9. 
860, 1120, 1121, 1122, 1132, 1135 
Infaudiyar, 1025 

Iqbal {servant aiul (It^viple of Shaikh 
Xizamuddin Aulha'', 393, .394, 412 
Iqbal Khan (of Malvva), Sfw. 028 
Iql^l Khan (see Khan IluJ Muhar.ik 
KhanO, 625, 626, 627. 634, 661. 681. 
706 

Iqhalmamla, 462 

Iraj (name of a place39S. 716, 71 •, 
720 

Irajpur (name of a place), 406 
[ran, .50, 71, 72, 70, 85, 87, 89, 92, 
105. 113, 114, 117, .352. 516, 521, 
555, (south(*rn Iran). 175n, Iranian 
province, 51, 71, 264, 889, 987 
Iraq, 17, 27, 43, 50, 51, 66. 71, 76. 85. 
89, 92, 105, 11.3, 125. 128, 131, 261, 
287, 3.52, 493, 519. 521, .5.57, 765, 
987 

Iron-Bridge (the haltle of Iroii-Bridge 
where Timur .succeeded in defeating 
the Turkish (Jattah) forcc.s>, 108 
Irtish (name of a river), 62, 111. 116 
Irugapa, 1053 
Iryab (the fort of), 119 
Isa Khan, 671, 676, 689, 690, 936 
Isami (author of FtUuk'VS Solotfn), 162, 
164, 165n, 171, 202n, 211, 214. 
22to, 240, S42n, 243, 252n, 250, 
257, 25&1, 206, 267, 273, 275, 276, 
282n, 293n, 294, 296, 298, 299. 300, 
303, 304, 305, 309, 317n, 318n, 321ii. 
324n, 326, 335. 337, -338, 340, 341. 
342n, 370, 393, 399. 400, 401. 410n. 
418», 420, 422, 423, 424, 425, 428n, 
430, 434b, 445n, 447. 448, 45.3, 456, 


457. 

462, 

463, 

470, 

473, 

47-f, 

475. 

476. 

177, 

478, 

479. 

480, 

485, 

487, 

488. 

BK). 

494. 

495, 

498, 

500, 

502, 

.501, 

506, 

.507. 

.510, 

512, 

51.3, 

515, 

.523. 

627, 

312. 

5 11 ,. 

343, 

546, 

547. 

560, 

.561, 

567ii, 

, lOilu, 1147ii 
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I'i.uoi, Zahiruddiii (.guat gniinUjither of 
fsanii), 266 

IsUahan, 13, 80. 111. 11.5, 128 
fsf'arar, 41 

Marian (name >>! .t plact'), 112 
lslta<| (son of Btishir), 616 
Ishaq, Malik, 910 

Iduque (special ginrd of Sultan M»iha- 
rak Khulji), 414 
Islmar Sipgh, 722 

Iskandar Mirra (mmi of Umar ShaiklO, 
131 

Iskom Klian, 622, 640, 030, 651, 652, 
654, 669, 675, 705, 706, 711, 712 
Islam Shah Sur. 7W. 772, 930 
Tsluinahad, 008 
Ismail, 3 

Ism.!)! (descendant of Sainan), .‘i-1 
Ismail (bin Imam Ja'far Sadi<]), 31, 3) 
Ismail (see alsf> Afghan Makh Ismail'. 
548 

Ismail, 705 

Ismail (;\dil Shah) (son of Yusuf;, 1076, 
1077, 1080, 1081, 1084. 1085 
fstnaii, 1153 

Isniail Burhanul Mulk, I’larah, 867 
Ism,-;!! Ghazf, 1156, 1157 
Ismail Jilwani, Malik, 70t 
Ismail Khan (brother of Ibralkim I/xli), 
703 

Ismail Khan (Malwa), 917 
Ismail Klian Nuliani, 690 
Ismail Malik, 654, 655, 703 
Ismail Shah (son of Muhammad Shah 
of Kashmir), 769, 773, 774 
Ismail Shah, Abut Fath Nasiruddfn 
(Ismail Mukfa), 967, 668, 969, 971 
Ismail Safavi, ^lah, 770, 876, 884 
Ispahani, Baba Kotwal, 203 
Istakhrl, 144, 146, 147, 140 
Isdya, 153 

Isvom Nayaka, 1066, 1060 
Itn»d Khan, 897 
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Itimr, Nun-atuddu), 250 
Iwaz Khalji, Husamuddin, 938, 1135 
and n, 1136 and n, 1140, llSOn 
Izndr. 128 

iKxuddin (grandfatlwir of Isatni), 286 

l/Middln, (M9 

Iz 2 uddin Ball>an, Yuzboki, 1140 
I»niddin Husain (of Ghur), 144 
Tzzuddin Husain (son of Qiitbuddin 
Hasan and grandson of Muhammad, 
ruler of Ghur), 153 
l7.zuddin Murgtmzi, 44, 88 
Izziuldln Yahya Maiik, 1147, 1148 

Jabl, 665 

Jadcnt Bhatti (a tribe of Rajput), 160 
jadti, Jalaludciin (son of Ganesli), 717, 
1152 

Jafar (son of Yahya), 29 
Jafar, 710, 717 
Jafar, Malik, 463 
Jaffar Sadlq (Imam), 31, 33 
Jagannath, 942 and^n, 944n, 947, 948, 
932, 953, 936, 958, 962, 963. 064. 
993n 

Jagannatha Dasa, 963n, 965 
Jagannatha temple, 1064, U57n 
Jdjpit (Dvvarka), 870 
Jagat, temple of, 803 
Jagat Singh, 803 
Jagdalik (the battle of), 113 
Jnggaraya, 1097, 1098 
Jaginat, 797, 806, 832 
Jagnag, 548 

Jagnar (Sokkanatha), 417 
Jahajnagar, 941n 
Jahangir, 390, 748, 750 
Jahangir Magre, 760, 762, 763 
Jahangir Padni, 764, 766 
Jahan Niuna, 618 

Jfahan Panah Palace (Timur took up his 
residence in .this palace after reach' 
iug Delhi: Jahan Panah was also a 
tow-n of Delhi), 121, 122, 585, 625, 
626, 647 

Jahansuz (World Burner) (This was the 
title of Alauddin Husain s/o Izzud* 
din Husain; he also used to cadi 
himself al'SuUati al-Miiazzam), 154, 
155 

Jahor Deva, 261 


Jahara, 844, 

Jahatya (a member of the Barados who 
took leading part in the murder of 
Sultan Mubarak Khalji), 444 
Jahazpur, 786, 788, 790, 812 
Jahbaz, 587 

Jahir Sondhar (Abdul Haqq), ^)2 
Jahrah, 646 
Jahwal, 1^ 

Jai Chand, 169 

jailadah, Shaikhul Islam Shaikh, 720 

Jaimal, Rrince, 795, 796, 797 

Jaipal, 1041 

Jaipur, 591, 783, 835 

Jai Singh, 796, 797, 869, 871, 925 

Jaisingha (Jaitra Singhii), 171, 171n 

Jais Singhpur, 859 

Jaisa, 786 

jaisaideva, 819, 820 
Jaisalmer,, 397, 783, 810, 813, 818, 818, 
819 and n, 820, 838 
Jaistambha, 791 
Jaitaran, 812, 813 
Jaitbundh, 820 
Jaithra, 691 
Jaitsi, 816, 820 

Jait Singh I, Maharawal, 819, 820 
Jaiira Sinj;^, 785, 828, M3, 834 
Jajnagar (or Orrissa), 217, 254, 270, 
293, 465, 472, 473, 558, 582, 591, 
713, 855, 856, 902, 938 and n, 939, 
940, 941 and n, 942 and n, 943 and 
n, 948, 951n. 957, 996, 1135, 1138, 
1139, 1141, 1142 and n. 1153 
Jaldmrai, 997 
Jakkampudi, 953 
Jai, 120 

Jal'kota (name of a place), 416 
Jalal Af^n, Qad, 667 
Jala! Khan, 1160 

Jalal Khan (son of Daud Khan), 716 
Jalal Khan, 873, 678, 702, 703. 704. 

705, 722, 723, 724 
Jalal Khan (of Kalpi), 718 
Jalal Khan (son of Husain Sharqi), 730n 
Jalal Khan (Balunani), 989. 990. 991 
Jalal Khan (son of Qadir Shah of 
Kalpi), 904, 918, 917, 918 

Jalal Khan, lYhice (see also Ahmad 
Shah ID. 884 
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Jnlal ibn'i Sala, 542 
Jalal Khan (brother-ia-Iaw of AlaudcUn 
Ahmad Bahmani), 921 
}dal Khan Min^ati, 649, 650, 654 
Jalal Thakur, 762 
jalali, 328. 667, 682, 727 
Jalaluddln (the ruler of Alanaul), 71 
Jfalalucldiii (Shah/ada), 250, 253, 25(> 
Jalaluddin Alisaii Shah (see also Ahsau 
Shah), 1(HJ9, 1011, 1013, 1014 
Jalaluddin All, 200 

Jalaluddin Bukhari, Saivyid, 627, &35, 
1123, 1126 

Jalaluddin Path Shah, 1154 
Jalaluddin Finiz Khalji, Sultan, 310-25 
Jalaluddin Hasan (turned from Ismailisni 
and became an orthotlox Sunni; cursed 
his ancestors and burned the l>ooks 
of Hasan bin Sabbah) 51, 52 
Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi. 1137, 1138 
lalaluddin, Malik, 940 
jalaluddin Mankbanii, 66, 67. 76, 78-81. 
85, 106, 119n. 192, 216. 217, 222. 
230, 246, 660, 1118 
j:dahiddin Ma'sud Jani, Malik, 1138 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Asad, 1127 
JiilaiiKldiii Muhammad Shah (Jadii, son 
of Raja Ganesh), 717. 1152 
Jalaluddin Rural, Maulana, 587 
Jalaluddin, Sultan, 47, (of Tukharlstanl 
T.'ilaluddin (Lodi) Sultan (see also Jalal 
Khan), 703 

Jalam bin Shaiban, 1117 
Jalanasi, Rao, 810 

Jalandhar. 642, 649. 652, 653, 654. 655 
Jalar (r»ame of a river). 485 
Jalaun, 716 
Jalhahar, 650 

jalesar, 271. 621, 622, 037, 711, 712 
Talesari, Malik Nusrat, 327 
Jallii, 646, 844 

Jalor, 141, 3.35, .395, 397, 398. 424, 
452, 464, 788, 810, 812, 823, 825, 
827, 8.31, 832 
Hindu chieftain of, 213 
conquest of, 396 
Jam (of lliattah), 554 
Jam All Sher bin Tamachl, 1124 
Jam Bahinah bin iChafruddln, 1123n 
Jam Fath Khan bin Sikandar, 1124 


Jain Fiuiz bin N'izamuddCn, 1125n. 

1128, 1129, 1131, 1132 
jam Hoto, 1125 

J.im JaniKi bin Rabinah, 1123, 1121 
and n, 1126 

Jam Karon bin Tarnachi, 1129 
Jam Khairmldiu 1122, 1123n 
jam N!:mi htu Jauna, 112.1 and n 
Jam Xiiula ^Nindah or Nizamndclin), 
1121, 1125 and n, 1128 and u 
Jam Ni/.mmddin bin Sulahuddin, 1124, 
1127, 1129, 113(i 

Jam Sabhuddin Tamaciti. 1121, 1130 
Jam Sanjar (Radhan or Rai Dinah), 
1125n 

Jam, Sbaiklizada, 429n 
Jam Sikandar bin Tujjhluq, 1125 
Jam Tamaclii bin Unar, l]23n, 1124 
and n 

Jam Tiighlnq bin Sikandar, 1125 
Jam Umar bin Babtiiuh, 1119 and n. 

1123. 1124 and n, 1125, 1126 
lam Wunar-i Samiri, 1123n 
lamal Khan, 673 

Jamaluddin Muhammad Chust Qahn 
(another merchant who piirehasfd 
Iltiitmish), 211, 212 
hmialuddin Muhammad, 869 
Jamhai, 952ri, 1004 
Jami, J51n, 154n, 182 
Jamf, Maulana Abdur Rahman. 131 
lanikhandi, 971 

Jammu, 124, 1.58n, 643 and n, 644. 

7a3, 742, 746, 751, 753, 738-00. 762 
Jamshed, 233, 492. .551, 740, 741 
Jamukha, 60, 61, 62 
Jamwaya Mata, 837 
Janad Deva, 837 
Jananf, 1120. 1122 
Jangala, 815 
Jangaladesh, 78.3, 812 
lanhao, 642 
Taiii. Malik. 1135 

lani, Malik Alauddin (see also Aland- 
din), 235, 238, 239, 25-3, 262 
lanjan (name nf a village), 118. 120 
Jannamhi Kahdi, 1107n 
Jansi, 837 
laota, 794 
Jarajdeva, 1148 
JartoW, 704 
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Jaruha. 138 
Jasikoran, 833 

Jaisrath (son of Zainul Abidin of Kash¬ 
mir), 758 

Jasraih Khtjkar, 640, 641, 642 and n, 
643, 044, 645. 640, (J5l, 653, 654,. 
661, 662, 669, 751 and n. 752 
Jusoraj Khan, 1158 
jataliava, 917 
Jatur, 1130 
Jatrai, 299 

Jattuli (this name \^;L^ u.scd by the his 
torians for Turkistaii; see al.so Tiirkis- 
tan), 99, 100, 107, I OS, 109. 110, 
111, 131 

Jatugir (a pliirc in llie Holan pass). 1128 
Jatwan, 167 
Jaud, 692, 729 
Jauf, 108 

Jauhar, Malik, 549, 008, 1000 
Juana, Malik lukhriiddin (Sultan 
Muhammad hin Tuj'hUifj), 360, 309, 
420, 417, 450, 453, 450, 159, 470, 

471. 472, 473, 470. 5‘K), 077, 078, 

679, 722, 723, 725. 1035 
jauna (son uf Khuni jnhan I entitled 
Klmn Jahan), 613 

Jaunpnr, 590 and n. 623. 020, 628, 
657, 671, 674, 070, 077, 078. OSt). 

682. 683, 690 and n, 092, 693, 694 
and n, 698n, 701, 703. 704, 710, 712. 
713, 714, 715, 716, 717. 719, 721, 
722, 723, 724, 725. 728, 728, 729. 

730, 731, 844, 848. 880. 901, 918. 

943 and n, 948, 949. 1151, 11.52. 
1153, 1156, 1158 
Javi, 794 

Javvar. 786, 790. 794 
J.awash Khan, 928 

Jaxartes (river of Fanakat), 3.5, .37, IS. 
49. 53, 65. 60. 07. 69, 70, 73. 84. 
98. 109. Ill, 115. 129. 225 
Jayaphandra (of Kanaiij), 822 
Jayapiir, 741 
Jaya!!nnia, 816 

Jaxira (an island in the river Jlieliiml, 
119 

Ji dda, 873, 892 
Jemsalam, 38 
Jessorc, 1153 
Jesuit Mission, 1096 


Jeur Ghat, 10(^ 

Jhoin, 318, 319, 343, 344, 359, 380, 
389, 436, 638 
Jhajjar, 625 

Jhajju Muhammad N’lzumiii Muik, 867 

jhaiawar, 857 

Jiiulla Afghan, 542, 546 

Jharkhand, 1160 

Jharri, 1118 

Jhat Rai, 166, 167 

Jhatyapali (daughter of Kama Devu, 
v^ho later hecarnu the wite of Sultan 
Alaud«1in), 402, 425, 426, 428, 446 
Jhausa, 816 
Jhati, Hal, 888 

JheUim (name of a river), 119, 212, 332, 
392, 652, 743, 752 
Jhirko, 843 
Jhirna, 723 
Jholinga, Bbatta, 787 
Jhotwada, 836 
Jiarani 583 

Jidyii {name of a phace), 523 
]iii)i, 1110 

jit Singh Hathor, 622 
Jita I’uiidil, Raghu, 59:3 
Jitmal, 414 
Jitnr, 171 

Jiwandas Khattri, 851 
fimnapuriswara, 1009 
Jodha (Raja), 784, 793. 812, 813, 815. 
820, 917 

.Jodhpur (Marwar), 137, .397, 783, 794, 
809, 812, 813, 816, 820, 825, 832 
Jogi Aihak, 46 

Tonaraja, 7.36, 743, 750, 75*, 757, 7.58 
JaraivManjur, .3.31-.32 
Tnbal .1 (hills), 315 

jud. 208, 217. 269. 279, 332, Koh-i- 
Judi, 498 
.Tnga, 691 

Juji (trldest son of Cliengir) (son of 
Rortie, Juji st!<;m.s to have lieen the 
son of Silchar; when Bortie was 
captured hy Cbengiz, he was also 
brought, Chengiz later on accepted 
him as his son), 60, 66, 73, 76, 84, 
no, in. 131 
Juman, Miyan, 660, 681 
Jurrma, 121, 124, 167, 168, 180, 238, 
259, 304, 309, 310, 324, 327, 328. 
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338, 411, 477, 480. 587, 588, 602, 
620, 628, 648. 681, 682, e92n. 605, 
716, 717, 720, 723 and n, 726. 727, 
728, 836, 1142 
Jim (aain« of a livti/, 405 
Juna^adh, 868, 873, 878 
Junaid, 785 

Junaid Khan, 717, 917, 0.35 
jiiiiaid, Khwaja Husamndclin, 578 and ii 
Juriaidi, Majdul Mulk Ztyauddin 
Muhammad, 220 

Junuidi, Malik Muhaininarl Xiuitn, 26.3 
Junaidi, Nizainul Mulk, 22.5, 220, 23.5, 
238, 239, 2.52« 
linmir, 100.3, 1006 
jiind, 41, 66, 73 
Jtindiih, Ruknnddiii 620, 621 
Jiiraluftau, 448 
Jiiraiibal, 542, 546 

Jiirjaiii, Malik Shumsuddin (Sultan 
Alauddin placed him in-c}iarj»t) of 
Herat with about a lakb of soldiers). 
78 

JiiiJaiu, Minhnj, .582n 
Jurwa-s, 144 

Juwayani Ata Malik, 4In, 4-3n, 44, 51 u. 
52, 66ii. 70, 71, 82, 179n, I81n, 206, 
215 

J\ial.'imtikhf (name of a temple), 5-32, 
.594, J595 

K.^‘BA, 3, 6, 12 
Kal)am (name of a city). 415 
Kabar (name of a placi')- 359. .399 
Kabhni (Mongol officei), 335, 312 
Kabir Khan Lodi, 704 
Kabir, Malik. 545, !5.53. .551, 967 
Kabimddin A7dul Mulk. 867 
Kabk, .393, .394, 401 
invasion of, 39.3-94 

Kabul, 34. 101. 112, 119, 14.3n, 144, 
148, 645 and n, 651. 652. HY1, 742n, 
780, 1129 

Kacha (rebel governor of Advani), 1073 
Kachchin, Malik, 309. 312 
Kachha, 727 

Kachi Cbak, Malik, 764-66, 769-70. 
773 

Kadar (invajdon of), 331 
Kadavaraya, 1105, 1106 


Kaddu, 844 
Kadlia, 670 
Kadi, 554 

Kalur Malik, 607, V>5yn, 1032n, 10.33, 
1036, 10.37, 1107 

Kafur, Malik 390. 401, 402. 403, 407, 

408, 409. 410, 411. 412. 113. H4. 

415, 416, 417, 418, 420. -121. 42.1. 

424, 425, 426, 427, 128. 433. 

442, 447, 4.35, 457, 43 k 170. .508. .586 
kahjuri, Khurram, 4-36 
Kabjuri, Malik, 436 
Kabrain (Kubrain), 5.58 
Kubrula, 604 
Kabiini, 812 
Kai kaus, 35 

Kaikhusrau, 99, 283, UH). >0!. ;i0.5. 192 
Kaikaus, Huknuddiu, 2.3.3. 307. 31 In. 

323, 1145 
Kailagurh, 1157 
Kailnn, 819 

Kuilas (name of a tlistrici). 4.35 
Kailugarhi. 235, 269, 273, 301, 305. 

;)09, .310, 311, .328. 343n. 351 
Kaimurs, 492, 912 

Katmur.'i (.son of Kiu'<]iibad) (ailcr m- 
throneincnt, entitled .Slumsuddin Hi, 
.307, 309, .310, 313 
Kaithiil, 121, 242, 268 
K.'iitlnin, 8.33 

Kaiqub.ul. 292. .360, ,)01, 3iJ2, -303, 364. 
30.5. .306, 307, .308, 310. 311. 313.1, 
320. 511, 510, 1144 
Kaiar Shah, 614 
Kaio, 656 

Kajuk (son of Turakin:i Klc.fmd, 86 
K.ijurnn, 14.3 
Kr.k, 810 

K.fkapur, canal, 7.56 
k..ka»iya, 10.34, 1036 
Kakildeva, 837 
Kakkhar, 587 
Kakoya, 969 
Katachuris, 132 
KalabasH, 1085, 1099, 1112 
Kala, 923 

Kala, Malik, 668, ^ 

Kalampur (Kalyantnira), 76.3 
Kalananr (name of a pInceV 487, 499, 
500, 558, 644 and n, 649, 780 
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Kala Pahar (Qiirhan Farrauli), 683, 690, 
662 

Kalatian, 119 

KaUiana, 733, 734, 735, 757 
Kalhar, 971 

Kalika Mata, fcnip](; of, 832 
Kalimullah, 1082n 
Kalimullah, 1007, 1008 
Kali Nadi, 689, 7M, 724, 728 
Kalinga, 941, 943, 959ir, ^K?]. 962. 
1077n 

Kalinga, 941, 943, 959ri, 961. 962 
Kalinjar, 137, 170, 173, 202, 221, 250 
Rai of Kalinjar, 221 
Kaliwayan (name of a fort,', 78 
Kalkal^ati (or Kalkulla), 591 
Kalpi, 648, 682, 083. 690, 691. 702, 

703, 704, 710, 717, 718, 719. 720, 

786, 798, 802, 891. 899. 903. 904, 

917, 918, 934 
Kulua Deva, 962, 964 
Kalu, Malik, 642. 651, 652 
Kaliivachcru, ]039n 
KaUvan (namo ot u foiti, 81 
KuKvazi Cate, 92 

Kalyan (name of a placi-'i. 471. 503 
Kalyaiiamoliat, 1111 
Kalyon Mai, 681 
Kalyana mantapam, M i t 
Kalyanf, 968, 970 utul n, 971, 1089 
Kalvanpur (Karanli), 8.39 
Kamakshi, 1107 
Kamal Khan, 872 

Kamal Khan, Khan-I-((.jl. 652, 
661 

Kamal Main, 627, 642 
Kamal, Malikul Umura Haji, 909, 910 
Kama], Shaikh, 919 
Kamalpur, 505 

Kamaluddin (hiother of Ainul Mulk\ 

562 

Kamaluddin (brother of Rai Dulchin, 
the ruler of Rhatnlr'. 120 
Kamaluddin Amir Kirmani. Saiyyid, 564 
Kamaluddin Gurg, 627 
Komaltil Mulk, Malik. 654, 655, 659, 
660, 661 

Kamaluddin, Malik, 618, 638 
Kamaluddin, Matilana (b/o Maulona 
Qawamuddin) (Sadri-Jahan\ 486 
Kamaluddin Qazi, 141 


Kamatm, 618 
Kambala. 1041 
Kamesvara, 1148, 1154 
Kamil, Ghazi, 435 
Kampa, 937ii, 974n 
Kampa 1. 1042, 1043, 1044 
Kampana, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Kampana Kumarva, 1019, 1020, 1021, 
1023, 1026, 1027 (see also Kampana 
Ifdaiyar) 

Kampana Udaiyar, 1019, 1029, 1024n, 
1028 (sc!e also Kompan Kumarva) 
Kiunpanudiver (Kampana Odeyar), 
1045, 1046 

Kamparaya and Kampana Udaiyar 
(other names of Kampana), 1106 
Kampil, 278, 279, 637, 844, 646, 667. 
671, 677, 682, 727 

Kanipila. 420, 501, 502, 506, 529. 532, 
562, 1041n, 1042n 

Rai of Kampila (This Rai has been 
identified by Isami as Ballala, vide 
Futuh-us-Salatln, 431), 502, 563 
Kampila (Kutnpili) (or Kanunonda), 963, 
1030, 1031, 103 4 and n, 1035, 1038, 
1039, 1040 

Kampila deva, 1011 and n, 1012n, 1043 
Kampiladeva (or Kampila), 1034 and n, 
1035, 1038 and n 
Kampili, 1041 and n, 1042n 
Kamraj, 736, 751, 759, 777 
Kamtan, 767, 769, 1132 
Kamritd, 1139 

Kammp, 174, 176, 177, 217, 270, 1135, 
1139, 1140 and n, 1150 and n. 1154, 
1157, 1159 

Kamtapur. 1156, 1157 
Kana, 811 
Kanand, 1038 
Kanara, 1095 
Kanata, 735 

Kanaiidi (name of a place), 359 
Kanauj, 132, 137, 138, 168. 221, 253, 
258, 259, 309, 325, 526, 535, 558, 
590, 1158 

Kannauj, 623, 626, 627, 628, 634, 640, 
m, 682, 600, 704, 712, 713, 714, 
715, 718, 723, 724, 728, 809, 822, 
837, 840, 847 
Kanbhir, 648 
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Kauchi, 951. 034. 935, 999, 9Q6ii, 1000, 
1030, 1031, 1066 and n, 1069, 1085, 
1093, 1105, 1106 
Kanchi-Kaveri, 954 
Konchipuraia, 1053 
Kaiidahal, 795, 815 
Kandanavolu, 1073 
Kandapalle. 1066, 1079, 1080 
Kandar, 801 
Kandhar, 779 
Kandhra, 968 
Kandla, 711 

Kandu, Malik, 693, 730 
Kanduicur, 1066 

Katuliir (Kuiinanur) (name ni a citv,). 
415, 416, 1031 

Kangra, 522, 532, 582, 594, 049 
Kangu, Alauddin Hasan, 597 
Kangu, Hasan, 549, 550 
Kanha, Rai, 

Kanlka Satursul, 853 
Kanhad Ueva, 804, 827 
Kanhaideva, 831 
Kankan, 1057 

Kanku (Gaiigu), 656, 969n 
Kanku, Sadharan, 660 
Kankuri, 20-3 
Kannada, 1017 
Kannaiida (m'c Kanipili) 

Kannauiu', 1103 
Kaniuinur (Kamlur), 1031 
Kannu (personal name oi Khiiii i Jaliun 
Qa\vain*ul Mulk) (Malik Marjlmli, 
574 (see Klmn-i Jaban) 

Kanqurt, 79 
Kantat, 692. 693 
Kantha Bhatta, Pandit, 764-63 
Kaitthakot, 848 
Kantha!, 807 
Kanthaliya, 816 
Kanum (name ut a cit}), 417 
Kanvari (kaveri) (name of a rixer'. 414 
Kanya Nayak (or Kapaya N;niik,t. 970 
and n, 973-74, 1038 and n, 1039 

Kan>'a Naik, 1041n 
Kapa, 970n 
Kaikalofu, 1041 
Kaparbang, 864, 920 
Kapaya Navaka, 1044, 1048, 1051, 
1055n 
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Kapllondra, 724, 945-53, 949n, 950n, 
95111, 965, 959n 

Kapilcshwur, Gajnputi of Oriisa, 947, 
950, 932, 990, 991ii, 993, 994. 996 
and 996n 

Kuptlewaia <^ajp.iti, 1060, 1063 and 
n, 1061, 1063. 1068 
Kapur Cliiind. 681 
Kura, 939 

Kara (name ul a plare), 23Un, 254, 258, 
263, 265, 309, 312, 313, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324. 327, 329, 332. 359, 
366, 529, 533. 538, SW, 591, 1137. 
1140, 1148 
Kura Kataii;<a, 705 
Kara], 35 

Kura-Mamkpui. 593. 632n, 683, 705, 
940 

Karam, Muliamma<l bin t,cir Ibn Karam). 
149, 151 

Karam Cbnnd, Malik. (>59 
Karam Cband Piamara, 797 
Karanda, 845 

K.'iran, Rai, 335, 371, ;100, 402, 403 
Kaiatoya (Regiiiati), li:’»9, 1140, 1151 
1152, H5J 1156 

Karauli (Kalyanpnr), 838. 839, 840 
Kurbattan (iianie (it a city). 170 
Karbad, 997 

Kari (a Mongol new Muslim), 456 
Karimdad, 705 
Kariiiiuddin Laglni, 839 
Karirnuddin, Malik, 037 
Karimuddin Zabid, 235 
Karinja, 815 
Karma Singb. 801. 895 
Kaniiasiiia, 730 

Katana (of (iiijut;, 819, S25, 879 

Kamul, IflOn, 554, 112In 

Karan lUu, 693, 677, 678, (>7t», (>86. 

721. 722, 723, 785 
Kiirnata, 943, 949, 956 
Kamata (king), 1004, 1088, 1094 
Kaniatak, 1146 

Karnataka, 1099, 1101, 1102, liU 
Kamafc (name di a place), 1052 
KamauU, b9fi 
Kamavati, Rani, 934 
Kampfd, Rao, 810 
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karur, 1024 
Ivaru'itr, 03-4 

Kashari, Qazi Juki, 245, 259, 261, 320 
Kasligar, 742, 752, 764, 767, 709, 771 
Kiishfihur, 37, 39, 49, 55 
Kashi, 154 

KashU Khati (titlr of SuiluJiiiu Aibuk), 
251, 259, 201, 263, 207, 268, 272, 
23211, 313 
KashiimitJi, 172 

Kashmir, 94, 124, 133, 173. 604, 641, 
733-44, 747, 74S ami n, 750, 751, 
753, 761, 763, 766, 769, 770, 772, 
771, 776-81 
Kashshaf, 758 
Kalaka-Varanasi, 942 
Katuparbliii, X(^ 

Kutiira, 805 
Katasin, 1138 
Kulii,''iii, 039 
Kala>a Vcma, 943 

Katchr (llohilkhand), 261, 277, 359, 617, 
618, 636, 637, 038, 639, 640, 644. 
048, 656 

Kiituarh. 092, 729 
Kail'll' (naino of plate), 471 
Kathiawar, 955 
Kathiuvvara, 589 
Kaliinni (luuno of a plucr), 411 
Kalnin (iiamr of a place), 254 
Katlu (or Kannu), 1041 
Kaliir, 110 

Katayavt'iiia, 1053, 10,55 
Kai.ea Vnmi, 972. 970, 080 
Kaiiliimi, Ihnul 543ft 
K.uilas, 950n 

Kanlas iort, 973 ' 

Kiiiilalain, 075 

Kaveri (iiaiiK! of a liver), 1077, lOOS 
Kaveri. 052, 953, 1021, 1024 
Kavtkaritapur, f)58 
Kiwaclaran, 825 

Kaxailr.i (a village near Kavadra), 157 
Kayaliq. 57. 63, 60. 70. 81' 
Ka>al)uitii)iun. lOlOn 
Kawiiiti (villaue oo the Jiiniiiu), 588, 
.589 

Kazrawan, 40, 45, 46 
K.lar, 112 
Kt'lllwi. 2H7, 825 
Kelhana, 169 


Kelwar, 917 
Kelwarah, 858 
Kenduppatiia, 941 
Koraet, 57, 61, 63 
Kerala, 1026n 
Kerauli, 318 
Kerbala, 21 

Kerman (Parwaii) (“here took place the 
battle between Jaialuddin Mankbariii 
and the Mongol generals, Tekechuk 
and Mologher”, a place on the border 
of Bamian), 80 
Kert, Kert Malik, 111 
Kert Shamsuddin, 88 
Kelt, Sh<irn.siuldin ol Chur, 268 
Kerulan (name of u river), 62, 64 
Kesava Chhatri, 1158 
Ketavarani, 1078 

Kachivaii (son of Yasngai Bahadur and 
Oyelun), 59 
Kbiidala, 819 

Khadija (a rich widow ol tort>', whom 
the Prophet married), 6 
Khaesar, 143 

Khafif, 1116, 1318 and n. 1121 
Khaibar, Jews of, 13 
Kbairabad, 663 

Khairuddin Khani, 635, 639, 640. 644 
645, 652 

Khairuddin Tnhfa, Malik, 647 
Khajeka, 651 
Khajrabo, 170 

Khalaf Abu] Hasan, 144, 147 
Khalaf Hasan, 857, 862, 083, 985. 08(i, 
988, 989 

Kbaliil bin Walk!. 11. 12. 17, 29 
Khalil (son Sunlawatdur), 556 
Khalil (grandson of Timur, also as 
Mirza Khalil), 129, 131 
Khalil Khan (son ol Mahmud Bcgjulud 
(future Muzaffar Shah III, 876 
Khalilullah, Shah, 95ln 
Khalji, 160, 161, 162, 172, 176, 191, 
203 

Khalji, Jaialuddin, 194, 223, 302, 420, 
436, 457, 458, 461, 462, 480, .540 
Kliaiji. lamahiddin, Ali (an envoy of 
Ulugh Klian), !W2n 

Klialji Malik Amir Jamal (father of 
Qadr Khan), 333 
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fCbaljj, Malik Ftruz (diititled Shauta 
Khan and later ou became Sultan 
Khalji, Firuz JalaUiddtn (see alsn 
Jalaluddiii Khalji), 308, 309, 310, 
328, 329, 331, 333, 586 
* acc^sion of, 311-12 
revolt of Malik Chajju during liis 
reign, 313-16 

military expeditions of, 317-19 
conspirators, 319-24 
assassination, 324-25 

Kbaiji, Malik Pindar (Qadr Khan), 486, 
530, 5.31 

Khalji, Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar, 52-3 
Khalji, Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah (sec 
also Khan Mubarak). 428, 525 
Khalji, Sultan Alaiiddin (see also Ali 
Gursliasp), 97, 98, 189, 190n, 193, 252. 
262, 283n, 292, .302n, 303, 333, 354, 
356 (land revenue rclorni of), 357. 
360-04, 368, 372-73, 377-78, 381, 

383-83, 386-87, 390-91, 396, 399. 
400-4, 417-23, 425-26, 428-29, 431. 
433-38, 441. 443, 446, 450, 452, 453, 
458, 461-62, 465-69, 473, 481-82, 48 f. 
499, 508, 5I8n. 523, 5.32, 533, 559, 
567. 573, 579, 581. 582n 
battle of Kili. 337-41 
conquest ol Rnnthafu!>bor, 341-13 
the three rebellions, 343-48 
t apliire ol Delhi by, 326-28 
coalition grivcmment of, 328-31 
Multan aiul. 331 

{iiva.siou of Kadar etc. duiing his 
niign, 331-32 

conquest ol Gujarat by, -334-36 
Khaljin, Mali. 571n 
Khaijipur, 917 

Khaiiibayat (Cambay) (s< (‘ also C.nn- 
bay), 334, 335, 618, 966 
Khummarnet, 1(X)5 
Kbanabad, 143n 

Khan Ahu Bakr (sixth son of Alauddin 
Khalji), 425. 446 
Khan Adil. 280. 282n 
Khan, Ahmad (son f>f Yal 'Kilbajihai, 

475 

Khan, Aibek Aur, 2S3 

Klian, Akat, 339, 342u, 343, 344 

Khan Alap (Sanjar), 327, 338, 339, 4(X). 


401, 403, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424. 
432, 433 

Khan, Alauddin Kashli, 287 
Khan, Ali (son of Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), 446, 4oS 

Khan, Ambur Buglira, 447, 455, 456 
Khan, Amir Ali Hatiin, 313, 316 
Khan, Amir (title oi Mui-ilaraz Malik 
Aitigin) (sec also Mui-duru?), 293, 
294 

Khnu, Arkali X.secouU son of Suituu 
Jaluluddin Khalji), 315, 3l7ii, 320, 
321, 328, 330, 331 
Khan, .Vrsulau, 292 

Khan. Bahuuddin (sun el Sultan Aiaud- 
<!in Khalji). 446, 453 
Khan, Bahrain (second son of Ghiya.s- 
tidtlin Tnghluq), 3, 464, 475, 486, 
506, 530 

Khan, BeUtam .Aur, 267 
Khan, Diighra (also known as Mahmud), 
28In, 283, 287, 291, 296. 298. 300. 
.301. 303, 306, 307, SOS, 314. 318, 

374, 540 

Khaiuliir (name of a iilace), -106 
Klianday Bat, 160 

Khanduy Ibii's .sueer-.s.'Oi, IS 1 
KbamJesh, ^57, 854. 8,57, 8W), 865. 868, 
872, 873, 875, 876, 880, 881, 890, 

891, 896, 897, 890, OtP,. 911, 921, 

922, 928, 979, 985, 986. 9S7, 988, 

989 991. 995, 999, 1051 
Khandwa, 911 

Khan, Farid (son ol .Abnnldin Khalji), 
425, 440 

Kban, Fini/ (,s/o Nii.srat Khan), 530 
Khan, Ilalbal, 283 

Kban, Unsamuddin (,)utlngh (y*n of 
Alauddin Jani), 262, 205 
Khau-i Aziiin, 985 
Kbari-i jaban, 306 
Khan-i Julian (.see Mandulik), 869 
Klian-i Jahan (title of Malik M;iqbul 
Qawiimiil Mulk) (see Qawanutl 
Mnlk), 574, 575, 576, 577. 58-3, 590 
Klian-i Jahan (sihj Malik Laddan), 876 

Khan-i Jnhan (Bahmani), 859, 862 

Khau-i Jahan, 595, 596. 598, 599. 61-3, 

6H, 615 and n, 616, 659, 600, 679, 

681, 718 

Khan Jahan n, 617, 618 
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Kbaii'i Jaliun Lxjdi, 075, 000, 090, 702, 
700, 726 

Khan-i Jahan, Malik Munir Suilani, 800 
Khan i Khanau, 020, 45% 454, 458, 439 
Khau-i Khanau, OOJ, 982, 901 
KbaTt*i Khauan (Kuchi), 773 
Khaii i Khanati bammli, 089, 691 
Khan-i Khanaii Lodi, 90(1 
Khaii-i Khanan ladiarj, 095 
Klutii-i Khanan Lnluini, 840 
Khani, Malik Qubiii Ulugh, 379 
Khan-i Shahid (Sultan Nfnliatnmad) (stni 
of Balban), 274. 297. 298, 300. 301 
Khan, Ikhtjj-ariuUlin ^iizbck Tiighril, 
261, 270, 271, 290, 293, 294, 295, 
290, 303 
career of, 205J 
i(‘b(‘11ion ul, 292 

Khan. Kabir, 231, 210, 211, 242, 243. 
251 

Khan, Kuikhatu (of Iran), 510 
Khan, Karhat, 252 
Khan. Khali, 4!0n 
Khankhur (the rana (jI Khiu.i1;. 554 
Khan. Khizr, 308, .'ul. 395. 409, 419. 
122, 423, 424, 425. 42(5, 436, 437, 
411 

Khan, Khusian (cnlitiiHl Sultan \nsti- 
nddin) (.see Hasan). 445 
Khan, Kisldu (Bahrain .Xiba) (299-500). 
298, 403. 401, 499. 503, 505. 506, 
525, 544, 570 

Khan, Mahmud (fniiith son of Clhhas- 
uddiu Tiighlu(j\ 4.0!, 471 
Khan, Malik Tujmlclin Tahar, 2.59, 2(37 
Khan, Malik Yak Lakkhi (.hulr, 447 
Khan, Mangu (rebellion of). 34.5 
Khan, Masud, 532, 533 
Khan, Muhununad (son of .Manddin 
Khalji), 425 

Khanna, SOI*and ii. 802. SOR, 813. 

832, 835, 844 
Khanpur, 771, 020 

Khan. Nizanutddin l liigh (governor of 
Jalor and brother of Alp Khan). 421, 
424 

Khan, Nu.siat, 327, 329. 331. 332, a34, 

ass, aso, 342, m, 400, 420, 491 

Khan, Qadr (entitled lluknuddiu Ibra¬ 
him), 328, SaS, 454. 472 


Khan, (^ublai (Uada or the urigiual 
Mongols traced their descent from 
Qublai the first Kliaqan), 55, 62, 84, 
85, 87, 97, 98 

Khan, Shadi (sou of Alauddiu Kbalp;, 
420, 422, 425u, 426n, 436, 437 * 

Khan Sliaista (sun of Muhammad Qir- 
rat Qimar), 442, 445, 447, 4S1, 454, 
4.55, 450 

Khan, Sher, 298-300 
Khan, Sikundar, 549 
Khan, Sir Syed Ahmad, 403 
Khun, Sufi, 457 

Khun, Sultan Abu Said (of Iran), 493 ’ 
Khan, Siiinbiil Hatim, 425, 447, 453, 
457 

Khan, Sajul Mulk .\usral (filth son ui 
Ghiyasuddin Tughiuq), 464 
Khan, Tamar, 280, 282n, 293, 298, 299, 
. 306 ■ 

Khan, Tatar, 292, 293, 464, 473. 567. 
.570, 584, 590 

adopted by Sultan Ghiya.suddtn 
'I'ughluq, 464 

Khan, Ulugh (brother of Alauddiu 
Khalji), .329, 331, 332, 334, 3.35, 336, 
339, 342, 343, 344, 346, 348, 366, 
400, 420, 458, 461, 462, 474 
Khan, U.sinun (son ol .Alaiiddin Khalji), 
425, 446, 453 
Khan, Yusuf, 454 

Khan, Zafar (third son of Ghiyasuddin 
Tiighliiq), 464 

Kiiam Zafar, 327, 329, 331, 3-36, .337. 
.339. .340, 311. .343. 346, 420, 4.37ii, 
464, 533 

Khanqah-i Mualla, 743n, 747n 
Khanqah-i Shah-i Hamadan, 747n 
Khaijani (Persian poet). 297 
Kharang Muhammad, 43, 44n, 45 
Kharhak (an experienced general of 

Mti*izuddin), 102, 164 
Khargaoii (name of a place), 411 
Khari, 867 
Kharijites, 20 
Kharko, Rai, 617, 618 
Khannutu fort, 118 ‘ 

Kharinil (an experienced general of 

Mu'izzuddin's army; Kharmil Aziznid- 
din Mitsain), 45, 48, 162, 184 

Klnurmil, Husain (bin), 158, 178 
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K.iia»iU' (&un ot Vasugii Bahadur and 
Oyelun), *59 

Khnsh (sun of Ogtai), 97 
Ivhatir. Klmaja, 312. 329, 3^12 
Khatkado, 83S 
*Khatlan, 99, 745 
Khatmandu, 1148 
Khatpur, 833 
Kliattari, Sahdi. 436, 437 
Khattat), AU 504 
Xiiatu, 811 
Khayuq, 108 
Khuzraj, 3, 6, 16 
• Kht-d, 809 
khelna, 997 
Kheinlihavi, 971 
Khcm Karan, 791, 914 
Kheti, 1156 

Kherla. 901. 902, 903, 912, 923. 979. 
985, 986 

Khtchiwara, 902, 905. 907, 915. 927. 

929, 932 
Khirki, 911 

Khita, 38, 42. 45, 46. 736 
Khitai, Ban Khan Atbek, 265 
Khizrabad (name given <o Chitor), 368 
Khizrabad, 588, 602, 670 
Khi/r Khan, 124 
Khizr Kiuin (Baluchi chief), 819 
Khizr Khan (sun of Alauddin). 423-37 
Khizr Khan Lodi, 705 
Khizr Khan Nuhani, 705 
Khizr Khan Saiyyid, 627. 628, 629, 
830, 631, 632, 633, 6^34. 635. 636 
and n. 637, 638. 639 and n. 640, 641. 
644, 650, 657, 658, 659 and ri. 660, 
668. 714, 843 
Khizr, Khawja, 871 
Khizr. Saifu) Mulk Maulana, 867 
Khodsha, Jafar, 64 

Klio}cnd (name of a plair), 73, 74, 99 
Khokar/s. 138n, 178. n9n, 181. 198. 
212 

Khokar, Jusrat, 120 
Khokar, Sankin (Bai), 216 
Khokar Shaikha, 120. 124 
Khor, 637, 721 
Khora, 911-12 
Khiibkar, Jamaluddin, 236 
Khj*d (name of a town), 529 
Khudadad Husaini, 181 


Khudawaiid Khan, 8l9, 870, 882, 888 
Rhudawaud Khan aMji, 889 
Khudawandzada (sister of Sultan 
.Muhammad bin Tnghliiq), 556, 567, 
581, 582n 

Khiija, Malik Saitiiddin, 667 
Khnl Chiind, 627 
Khulna, 1133 
Khunnnan 11, 785 

Khun Raj Mubarak Kbani, Malik (Iqba! 
Khun). 661 

Khnnza, Biln, 726, 727, 728 
Khurasan, 39, 34. 35. 40, 41, 42, 43. 
44. 50, 58, 67. fi8, 69. 70. 71, 73, 
76. 77. 78. 79, 87, 95, 96. 08, 107. 
11112, lU)-20, 130. 150. 152, 153. 
170, 224n, 246, 247, 248, 261n, 269, 
489, 492, 517, 521. 522, 557, 758 
Khnrasani, Abii Mu.v]im. 29, 146, 195, 
458 

Khnrr.itnuhad, 113, 117 
Khurratu Khan, 880, 889 
Klnirshah lUikniiddin, 53, 88. 89. 90. 
93 

Khnr.shi(1, Rani, 926 
Khushkhabur, Malik, 653 
KhusrauubacI 652 

Khusrau, Amir. 417, 578, 785, 1031. 
1037 

Khiisr.(ii Kh.ui, 737. i{);J3 
Kiitisrii Khan. 1041 

Khusrau, Khan (it was the title ol 
Hasan Raradii), 431 

Khusrau Malik (sun ul Bahrant .Shah 
diaziiuvt), 154, 157. 1.58 
Khu.sruii, Malik, .522, .523 
Khutan, 49 
Khwabin, 147 
Klnsaja, 64, 142 

Khwaja Ilaji (Minister of VV.ir>. 771 
Khwaja4 Jahaii (Decxiarn), 922 
Khawju-i Jahan, 623, 695, 711 
Khawja-i Jahan (Nuniddin), 967, 968 
Khawja-i Jahan (Kh. Siirur), 1018 
Khwja-i Jahan (stx- Ayaz Ahmad), 50.5, 
548, 569. 370, 571 and n, 572, 573. 
574, 575 

Khwja-f Jahan Azam Hmnayun, 971 
Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, 991, ^3, 994, 
995, 996, 997 
Khwaja Jahan, 1151 
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Khwaja Ma/duddm, 136 
Khwas Khan, 1160 
Khwas, Khan, 026 
Khwarazn), 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 67n. 

73, 75, 99, 110, 111, 115, 493. 736 
Khwarazm Shah, 41, 43-50, 65, 66, 68n, 
71-74, 78, 183, 201, 215 
Kiu Buzurg Umid (a life lung friend of . 
llusan bin Sabbah, he wati appointed 
by him in a.d. 1124 to succeed him), 

52 

Kija, 628 

Kik Turk Bacha, Amir, 660 
Kilan, Rai, 673, 837 
Kilhana, 137 

Kili (iMittle of), 336. 3;37, 338, 339, 345 
Kilwara, 914 

Kin (kingdom), 39, 58, 64, 81 
Kiradii (Jodhpur) (an inscription of 1178, 
records that a lady replaced an image 
broken by the Turushkas), 137 
Kirudii, 822, 826 
Kirat Singh, Hal, 681, 728 
Kiriiiiui, 34, 199. 200. 246, 247 
Kirtipala, 827 
Kirtl Singh, 715 
Kiitis Tliambha, 794 
Kish (name ol a place), 99, 107, 108, 
110 

Kishin Khan, Malik I/ziiddin Balban 
(fSf'c also Ralban-i Ibi/urg), 250, 251, 
260. 261, 262, 263. 264, 265, 268, 
269, 272ii, 273, 274, 275 
Kishhi Khan, 1147 

KishUvar, 733, 736. 742, 753. 770, 778 
Kishwar Khan (son of Bahrain Aiba 
Kisbiii Khan), 570 
K*':iinbar (iianu' of a hillock), 454 
Kobtir (oaiiK* of a district), 435 
Kobilingam, 1105, 1109 
Kodaindcsar, 815 
Kodada Uaina, ll02n 
Kf<b Firnz, 144 
Koba. 836 
Kob i Duba, 143n 
Kohir, it|ta of, 565 
Kfilizud Ahmad Ali. 143n 
Koil. 140. 167, 168. 169, 215. 235, 251, 
271. 294, 327, 369. 399. 535. 604. 
027. ms, 639. 648, n, 067. 671. 676, 
681, 682, 704, 713, 725, 728, 727 


Koka Flradhan, 618 

I^k Khan (the in-charge of Bukhara), 74 

Kolana, 794 

Kolar, 1024 

Kolar, 1043. 1105 

Kolhapur. 971, 997 

KoUkoud, 1072 

Kumati Vema, Pedda, 982 

Konarak, 94(hi 

Kondal (name of a place), 554 
Konda nidu (Kondnir), 943, 948, 949, 
951, 954, 955, 956, 958, 959 and n. 
960, 961, 963, 982, 997, 999, 1005, 
1039 

Konda palli, 959, 961, 962-63, 990, 
1000, 1005 

Kondamarasayya, Rayasam, 959 and n 
Kondavidu (name of a place), 1051, 1054, 
1055, 1057 and n. 1058, 1060, 1064, 
. 1065, 1066, 1070, 1078, 1080, 1081, 
1093, 1095 

Kondhana (name of a place), 488, 503 

Konianagar, 591 

Konkan, 968, 986 and n, 995 

Konkan (name of a place), 527 

Korikon, 858 

Knpperunjingas, 1106 

Korguz, 87 

Kosi (river), 583 

Kota, 783, 790, 833, 834-35, 883 
Kotah, 823 
Kotara, 813 

Kota Rani, 738, 739, 740, 741 
Kotgir, 970 
Kothi, 654 
Kutila, 843 

Kntia, (Fini/ Shah), 589 
Kotla (or Knhla), 624, 640, 646n, 654 
Kotia of Bahadur Xahir, 622 
Kotta, Bhim Deo (or Birain Deo), 3l4n, 
315 

Kottakonda, 977, 1051 
Kohval, Fakhruddin, 282. 289, 294, 296, 
301, 304. 305, 306. 309, 310, 311, 313 
Kotwal Niranjan, 320 
Kovilkonda, 1005 
Kovilkonda Kotsimul, 93ihi 
Kowil, 876 
Kowl, 1099, 1100 
Koytink Khatun, 23(ki 
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Krishna (nanus of a riyat), 1046, 1048, 
1049, 1051. 1052 and n, 1059, 1060, 
1077, 1079, 1090, 1094, 1095, 1157 
Krishna (of Dwaika), 818 
Krishna district, 948. 962 
‘Krishnadas Kaviraj, 837, 958, 963 
Krishnadeva, Raja, 957, 958, 959 and n, 
960 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1005 
Krisbnagiri, Hills, 1115 
Krishiiapatnatn, 1115 
Krishnapa U, 1111, 1115 
Krishnappa Naik, 1109, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1114, 1115, 1122 
Krishna Naik, 1038 
Krishnappa Nayak, 1, 1114 
Krishna Rai, 1048n 

Krishna Raya (son of Nuru.su Nuvaku), 
1073, 1074, 1075, 1077 and n. 1078, 
1079, 1080 and n, 1081, 1082 and ii. 
. 1085, 1088, 1095 
Krishna river, 952, 957, 960, 961, 972, 
980, 1030, 1039 

Krishnaswanii Aiyaiigur, Dr. 8,, lOiVi, 

1020, 1021 

Krishnaswami temple, 1078 
Kshema Singh, 795, 796, 808 
Kshetra Singh, 786, 788 
Kubravi order, 68n 
Kuch, 1159 
Kuchchocha, 717 
Kuchi, Malik Fakliruddin, 329 
Ktichi, Malik Tajiiddin, 319 
Kufa, 18, 19, 21, 28, 29 
Kburani, 166, 167, 197n, 205, 235, 250, 
338, 304, 659 
Kiihis-tan, 202 
Kula.s, 1047 

Kula.sari, Saranana, 735 
Kulingrain, 1152n 
Kullam, 1(^7 

Kiilu (name of hill tract in Kangra dis¬ 
trict), 522 

Kumaradevi (Samatli inscription of 
Kumaradevi), 136 
Kumara^, 943, 1053, 1055 
Kumara Kamparui, 1054, 1045, lOfJH, 
1106 

Ktiraarapala, 334 
a Jad<m Bbatti Rajimt. 169 
Kumaon. 638, 646 
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Kumaon-C'arhssai (name oi an area), 522 
Kumar Uajraj, Muhraj, 712, 713 
Kumbha. Runa, 784, 788, 790, 791, 794, 
804, 807, 81213, 831-32, 8654)6. 
914-17 

Kumbhulgarh, 789, 791, 794, 796, 865. 
914 

Kumbliasuuini (tcinple oi). 831 

Knitili, liainid (Huziiil Muik), 486 

Kiiiutii (name of a placei, 488, 301 

Kuimnata, 1042ii 

Kuniari Kotah, 176n 

Knnarbal, 407 

Kundul (Gonclab, 1121n 

Kundan, 813 

Kiindii, 711 

Knnduknr, 1004 

Kniijara Kuna (or li.istiiiuvatj). 1034ii 
Kmit (name ol a pl.««-', 172 
KnntuI, 837 

Knuwari (knvsati) (natnc oi a liver), 31 S, 
405 

Knp)>um (Knblian), 10 Hi, 1027 
Kurds, 80. 117 
Kunnu, 8;36 

Knniool, 1073, HHIO. 1103 
Kush, 836 

Knshak-i I'iiu/.i, 230 
Kushak-i Kirn/,al)ad, \n/.nl, MaliciuKvaii. 
llisar Fivozali, Katlndjad, Jannjtnr, 
Shikiu‘, Hand i Katb Khan, Saliira, 
601 n, .shikar, 602, Nnzul. 619 
kni.hk i Shtk.ir. 389 
Kiishlmi, 48. 49. 62. 66. 70 
Knsi, 1152 

Kiitani.iiuia, Malika, f)62 
Kntliicr f \iiiitt(nng>, 7! In 
Kiitnpa Sahn, IHK) 

Koynk (sou of Oglai), 83 

l.vc iiiN Ahmad, 548 , 

Lachman KhnI, 7.56 

Ladakh 73.3, 7.35, 740, 742. 752, 757. 
763, 766, 768, 770, 771. 774 

Laddan Khaiji (Khan-i Jahan) Malik, 
875, 876 

Laddar Deo. UK)2n, 10.38 
(.nddha (Baghlran) .497 
Laddi Magre, 745n 
LaUu Sarai, 671, 844 
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Lahore, 81, 83. 124, 140, 141, 157, 158, 
15911, 160, 162, 178, 1W>. 202, 205, 
214, 215, 219, 220, 231, 235, 240, 

241, 246, 247, 248. 255, 260, 262, 

265, 270, 280, 297. 300, 330. 359, 

305, 461, 500, 528, 558, 598, 621, 

622, 623, 624, 633, 641, 643 and n, 
644, 045, 649, 05?3. 654, 655, 862, 
666, 670, 671, 684, 707, 11400 
Lahrawat (name of a place), 434, 459, 
589 

Lujaiira, (Uiati, 322 
Lakhan Rao, 902 

Lakha Rana, 786, 787, 807, 811, 812, 
632. 834 

Lakhelaso (tank), 832 
Lukhct'i, 833 
Lakhiscrui, 1145 

I.akhi, Yak (a favoured .slave of Sultan 
Mubanik), 438, 439, 446.i, 469 
Lakhnapula (Lakhmipaln Inscription of 
Radaun), 136 
Lakhiiiuiti, 614, 643, 7>K) 

Lnkhnauti (or CJaur), 580, 582, 583, 584 
LakhnauLi, 172, 175, 176, 203, 205, 
213. 218, 220, 239, 2.50n, 251, 253. 

254, 256, 261, 269, 270, 271, 272. 

290, 292, 293, 295, 296. 297. 298, 

300, 301, 303, 306, 307, 308, 318, 

323. 330, 465. 474, 475, 479, 486, 

iqta of, 505, 506, 530, 531, 558, 938. 
939, 940, 941, 1135, 1136 and n, 1137 
and n, 1138 and n, 1139 and n, 1140 
and n, 1141 and n, 1142, 1143, 1144, 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148. 1150, 1153 
Lakhnor, 938, 939, 940, 1138 
Lakhanna Dannayaka, 1059ii 
Lakkhi, Malik Yak (a Hindu bom slu\’e 
officer of Alauddin Khaiji) (entitled 
Sbamsuddin), 438, 439, 440n, 451 
Lakshinana, Rao, 820, 823, 825 
Lakshman Singh, 891, 933, 934 
I...akshinil>ai, 888, 895 
Lokshmidhara, 1054 
Ula, Malik, 920 
T48hmg, 854 
Laling, 862 

l^alisari (or Lai Ded), T45 and n, 778 
talilpur, 905 
Lai Pir, 138 

loungghan (or Laghman), 742n 


Lambsar (name of a fort), 89 
Lane-Poolc, Stanely, 344 
^..angar C%ak, 735 
Lang, Maulana Eaheer, 263 
Lar (district), 730, 738, 739 
Lar, 115 

Lar-i Kuchak (name of a Persian distric't}, 
113 

Lurus-i Buzui'g, 587 
Laras-i Khurd, 537 
Latashada, 826 

Lat, Manat and Uzza (thrcH; impoilant 
idols of Ka‘ba) (see Ka'ba) 

Lutif Abdul (son of Bunaq Ughlan), 131 
Latif Khan, 896 

Latif Khan, Prince (of Gujarat), 853 

Laula (son-tn-law of Bahrain Aiba), 504 

Lavanaprasada, 137 

Lebanon, 3 

Ltslion, 1112 

Linga, II. 990, 991 

Lingama Kayak, 1113 

Loduu, 816 

Lodrawa (Lodrova), 818, 819 
Lobar Chak, 777, 779, 780 
Loharkot, 780 
Lobiuna, 832 
Lohkot, 767 

Loni (name of a place), 256 

r.ord Krishna, 441 

Louis, IX, 86n 

Loiiieneo, Doin, 874 

Lucknow, 529, 683, 703, 705 

Ludhiana, 6.39, 642 and n 

LuU, 739 

Lmnba, 831 

Luuukaniu, Rao, 816 

Lur, 117 

Luxlstan, 117 

Lur, Muhammad Shah (governor of 
Sind), 451 

Ma'abar, 348, 375n, 403, 409, 410, 411. 
412, 413, 417, 418, 420, 434n, 438, 
472, 489, m, 506, 510, 523 
reljoUion of. 526. 529. 558, 562, 582, 
599, 637, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1012, 
1013, 1017, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1026. 
1027, 1031, 1033, 1038, 1(B9 
Macedonia, 492 
Machal, 997 
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Madian, 794 
Machiavellian, 41 
Machin, 1031 
Mada, 783 
^fadam, 17 

* Madanpaia (the Rahan inscnpiion ol 
Madanpala), 133 

Madaiii, Saiyyid Muhamniad, 737 
Madanui, 1139, 1157 
Madari, Rai, 746, 749 
Madex Dcva, Rai. 613 
Madhava, 331 
Madhavacharya, 1040n 
Madhukcshwar (name o( a temple). 503 
Madin. 154 

Madina (a village nurtii ol Ro)itak\ 434 
Madina, 887, 888 
Madras, 1026 
Madraspafam, 1099 
Madraspatnain, 1112 
Madur, 472, 527, 562 
Madura (Mutra). 1009, 1010, Kill. 
1013, 10J4 and n, 1016n, lOIT. iOIS. 
1019, 1020, 1021, 1023. 1024 and n. 
1025 and ii, 1026, 1027, 1028, 1030, 
1031, 1034, 1036, 1043, 1014, 1015, 
1046, 1053, 1068, 1072, 1086, 1093, 
1095, 1097, 1099, 1100. 1102, 1103, 
1106, 1107, 1108, 1113, 1115 
.Magadhn, 132 
Magna, Jews of, 13 
Magre, Muhammad, 752 
Mahabalipuram, 1031 
Mahahan, 221, 271 
Mahabat Khan, 637, 638, 64 4 
Mahabat Khan Lodi, 693 
Mahdi (775-85), 29. 51 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan, 962 
Mahanadi valley, 949 
Mahanasor (name of a fort), 117 
Maharashtra, 403, 490, 507, 527. 528. 
548n, 1051 

Maharashtra’ (Marhat), 965, 967 
Maharawal Deva Raj, 818 
Mfduiri, 618 
Mahasdwnagarh, 1136 
Mahavir, 825 
Mahendra, 825, 970 
Mahendra Deva (son of Raja Ganesdi), 
1152 

Mahendrag (name of a place), 488 


Mahendri, 622, 919. 920, 1004 

Mahendwari (or ChaudwarO, 593, 650 

Mahesh, 793, 842 

Maheshwar, 855 

Nfoheskar, 921 

Mahesbdas Khicbi, 834 

Maheva, 810, 811 

Mahi, 864 

Mahi (SantodO, 1154 
Mahipat, Rana, 888 

Niahiin, 858, 872. 8S2. 9S6, 98S. 1003 
.Nfahi\ar, Kama). 282 
Mahixur. Miilunninad, 282i) 

Mahkal Deva, temple of, 222 
Mahmud (historian), 849, 850. 851. 8,52 
Mahmud (sou of GhiyasiiddiiO, 198, 479 
Mahmud I Bahmaiii (son of Bahman 
Shah), 977n, t)78n. 990, 998 
Mahmud 111 (of Gujarat), 897 
Mahmud (son of Vasinidtlin Kba1)i ol 
MaKvul, 879 

Mahmud (see also Abdul Ihulr), 1159. 
1160 

Mahmud (see also Nasinukliu Mahnind 
Shah), 1153 

Nfabinudubad, 717, 720, 897. 923 
Mahmud Raihaqi, Saiyvid. Tl7. 751, 
753, 758 

Mahmud Babinani, Sultan, 845 
Mahmud Bcgarah, 758, 842. 847, 8 49, 
887, 868, 869, 870, 871. S72. 873. 
874, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879. 894. 
921. 922, 925, 927, 1003 
Mahmud Bek Sher Klian, 572, 573 
Mahmud Gawan, 922, 950n, 95In. (HM), 
991, 992, 993 and n. 994, 995. 996 
and n. 098, 999, 1000, 1001 
Mahmud Ghazi Damghan, 1018 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 117, 118, 118n, 138. 
1041, 1116 

Mahmud of Gujarat, Sultan, 994 
Mahmud Hasan, Malikiis Sliarq Malik, 
642, 643. 644, 645, 646. 647, 648. 
649, aw. 651, 652 
Mahmudi (name of a place), 1(^ 
Mahmud Khaljt I (of Molwa), 790, 791, 
792, 634, 883. 88*1, 885, 887, 888. 
890, 894. 063 

Mahmud Khaljt of Malwa (Sultan), 661, 
662. 671, 681, 719, 720, 726 
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Mahmud Khaiji, Sultan {.son of Malik 
Mughis Khalji), 906, 910, 911, 912, 

013, 914. 915, 916. 917, 918, 919, 

920, 921, 922, 923, 924, 929, 930, 

931, 932, 933, 9,50, 989, 994, 995, 

996 

Mahmud Khan (nephew of Rahadiir 
Shah), 895 

Mahmud Khan (governor of Iraj), 720 
Muhiniid Khan (Sultan) Khalji (son of 
Malik Mughis), 906, 907, 90S, fK)9, 
910 

Mahmud Khan (son of MuhaiiiTnaci Shah 
Afghan), 668n 

Mahmud Khan Khalji or Mahmud Shah 
Khalji (Wnzir of Clha/ui Khan), 859 
Muhiniid Khan laxli, 691, 093, 731 
Malumid Langah, 1132 
Mahmud Lo<li, 1156 
Mahmud Lodi (Ihrahiiu laidi’s hrotlu'r), 
801 

Mahmud, Malik, 885 
Mahmud, Matikznda (Mahmud Shah), 
904 

Mahmud Samarqandi Maiilana, 870 
Mahmud Shah (Azam lluinavun), 927, 
928 

Mahmud Shah II (oi CJujaral). 896. 897 
Mahmud Shah, 106({, I0f)7. 1071, 1075n, 
1077 and n. 1082n 

Mahmud Shah II (of Gnjarnil. Sultan 
Nasir Khan, 889, 890 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi, 613 
Mahmud, Shaikh, 920 
Mahmud Sharqi, Sultan, 948 
Mahmud, Shihalniddin (Bahmani), 1001, 
1002. 1004, 1006 

Mahmud, Sultan (of CJhazni). 34, 35. 37, 
225. 228n 

Mahmud (of Chazna), Sultan. 733. 825 
M.ihnmd (of Gujarat), Snlfati, 697 
Mahmud II, Sultan (of Malwa) (Azam 
Ilmuavun). 697 

Mahmud, Prince (Malik Naih), 1035n 
Mahmudpur (a mint town), 228n 
Mahmud Tarmati, Malik, 715, 716 
Mahmud Ttighluq. Nasiitiddin, 843, 
845, 848 

Mahoha, 170, 632. 716, 837. 917 
Mahpa Psanwar, 790 
Mahwi. 375 


Mahram Beg Kol^ 767 
Mahrauli, 589, 844 
Mahr Mahawan, 647 
Mahru (wife of Sultan Alaiiddin Khalji), 
327 

Mahru, 593, 595, 615 
Mahur, 921, 980, 985, 986. 989. 990, 
995, 1057 
Maikal, 898 
Maimun>Diz, 88 
Ma'in, 1 

Ma'in, Nizam, 533, 534 
Mainpiiri, 648n, 713 

Majduddin Muhammad al-Iji (Khuda- 
wand Khan), 888 
Mujy Khan, Malik, 832 
Makalha (an expericnml general of 
Siiitan Mu'izzuddin), 162, 16^1 
Makh Afghan, Mah'k, 667 
Makh, Afghan Ismail, 548-50 
Makhan (name of a place), 108, 112 
Makhaum Bital, 1133 
Makkan, Miyan, 800 
Mak Khan (of Mandrayal), Miyan, 638 
Makhduma-i Jahan, 998 
Makh<1uma-i Jahan (mother of Sultan 
Md. bin Tughluq), 485n, 510, 537 
Makhdiima Khahm, 758 
Makhdum-i Alam, 1158, 1159 
Makhdum Jafar, 1129 
Makhdum Mahmud Fakbr Potiuh, 1133 
Makh, Malik, 564 
Makh, Miyan, 695 
Makrizi, 92 
Malabar, 1074 
Malacca, 882 
Mala, lliakkura, 503 
Malda, 584, 1149n. 1155n 
Maldeo, 371 
Maldeo Chanhan, 902 
Maldeva, 455, 786. 814 
Maidive Islaxuls, 1014 
hfnlik Ainal Midk Mahru, 529 
Malik Aizzuddin Sher (the ruler of Van 
& Tizak), 114 

Malik Aizzuddin (ruler of Lar-i Kuebek), 
113 

MaHk Alauddin Bahram (son of 
Oubadui), 219 
Malika-i Jalum, 61^ 

Malikani, Khwaja Rashiduddin^ 235 
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Malika Turkan, 41 
Malik Buddh, Malikiw Sharq, 641 
Malik Qiand, 742 
Malik Chaupan, 85 
Malik Ghiyasuddin Kert, 111 
Malik Ghiyasuddin Mohnmd Shah, 235 
Malik Gurgin (or Goorgc), 125 
Malik llusamuddin Aghul Bek (com¬ 
mander of Bonaras and Awadh 
divisions), 172 

Malik Husamuddit) Iwaz Khalji, 203 
Malik Ikhtiyaniddin Baika, 218, 220 
Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz, 235, 
238, 240 

*Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tuglian Khan, 
253 

Malik Jani (appointed gov(Ynor ot Bihar 
under lltutmish), 218, 220 
Malik Jauna, 122, 330, (Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tugbiuq is also called by 
this title) 

Malik Kafur, 189 
Malik Kami, 92 
Malik Muayyad, 42 
Malik Mu'izzuddin, 99 
Malik Naib, (Prince Mahmud), 1035, 
1040 

Malik Nasiruddin Aitam, 156 
Malik, Nasiruddin Husain, 240 
Malik Nauroz, 95 
Malik Farwez, 922 
Malikpur, 586, 1136 
Malik Said, 93 
Malik Saifuddin, 130 
Malik Saifuddm (see also Saifuddin 
Hasan Qarligh), 237, 246, 247 
Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, 235, 238, 239 
Malik Shah Seljuqi, 37. 41, 42, 51 
Malik, Shams, 438 
Malik Sinapuddin Habsh, 219 
Malik. Tajnl Mulk, 438, 439, 447 
Malikul Hukama, 542 
Malikul JIbal (title of Quthnddin 
Muhammad, son of Izzuddin Husain, 
who founded the town of Finiz Koh), 
154 

Malikus Sharq (title of Malik Alauddin 
Jani), 1139 

Malikus Sharq, 655, 943 
Malikus Sharq Imadul Mulk, 654 
Mftlikus Sharq Imadul Mulk (of 


Gujarat), 880 

Malikus Sharq Malik Buddh, 641 
Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
643, 645, 847 

Malikus Sharq Malik Sarv^aml Mulk, 641 
Maiiku,s Sharq Malik Sikatulur, 840 
Malikus Shaixj Qawauiul Mulk. 872 
Malikus Sharq Kajab Nadira. 047 
Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, OS'!, 6,55 
Malilnis Sharq Tajul Mulk, 636 
Malikut Tujjar (Khalaf Havank 857. 

858, 862, 991 
Malikzada llarvi, 626 
Malik Zi>aiiddin Muhaiinn.id (lx* iuIihI 
Glmr and Zamindauar willi th*‘ title 
of Alauddin), 1.53 
Malik Ziyanddhi Tnlaki, 159, 161 
Maliiii, 809 

Malka (a Hindu of gigaiifir ‘tatim'k 273 
Malka, 842 

M.ilk.i-i Jaiian, 266, 422 
Malkapuraiu. 062 and n 
Malkbcr, 970 
Malla Bhupala, 947n 
Malla Devi, 1107n 
Mallani. 810 

Mallappa Vodya, 947 and ii 
Mallavvan, 138 
Mallet, 1121, 1125, 1132 
MalUkrtriunn, Raya (son of Deva R tva 
II, 1146), 1062 and n, 1063 aiul ii, 
1064 and n 

Mallikarlmm, 947, 948, 051, 052 
Xfullinatb, 810 
Mallinatha, 975 
Mallu Adil Shah, 10a5 
Mallu Tqbal Khan, 813, 846 
Malhi bjbal Klmn. 625. 626 627. 633, 
634. a5S, 713, 714, 715 
Mallu Iqbal Khan or Mallu Khan, 1)8, 
121 

Mallu Kltan, 1078 

Mallu Khan (governor of Mandii), 935 
Mallu Khan Dcccani, 922 
Malpura. 790 
Malsi, 837 

Malwa, 132. 169, 222, 261. 280, 321, 
334, 859, 306, 395, 431. 508. 526. 

528. 529, 541, 558, 563, 626. 640, 

657. 861, 662, 071, 033. 685, 697, 

705, 714, 716, 718, 719, 720, 726, 
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783, 784, 785, 790 and n, 791. 792, 
793, 795, 796, 798, 799, 800, 802. 
805, 807, 810, 825, 839, &35, 845, 

848, 851, 853, 854, 855, 859, 860, 

862, 863, 864, 865, 867, 868, 871. 

873, 879, 880. 881, 883, 884, 885, . 

887, 890, 891, 894, 898, 899, 900. 

901, 902, 904, 905, 906, 907, OOJ), 

910, 911, 912, 013, 917, 918, 919, 

920, 921, 922, 923, 924. 925, 926, 

927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 933. 

934, 935, 936, 937, 944, 950, 903. 

966, 967, 070, 972, 079. 981, 985, 

986, 989, 993n, 994, 995, 996, 1054, 
1057 

Matneluk/s, 325, 332, 333 
Maniun, Caliph, 29. 30, 34 
Mumun Rashid, 785 
Man, 907 
Mana, 788 
Nfunohardas, 833 
Maiianiatha, 879 
Munch, 836 
Manchus. 55 
Mandal, 587, 853, 854 
Maiidalgarh, 398, 786, 790, 792, 795, 
802, 834 

Mundalik, Rao (Khan-i Jahan), 868. 
869 

Manclan, 794, 905 

Manclaran, 948 and n, 953, 958, 960 
Mundasor (Dasur), 790, 792, 799, 865, 
885, 891, 914, 915, 916, 917, 926, 
932, 934, 937 

Mandawar (expt'dition). 317ii, 318, 319, 
320 

Mandolgarh, 916 

Mandor, fort of, 218, 251, 260. 787, 
790, 810, 811, 812. 815. 819, 820 
Mandoti (name of n placo>, 305, 454 
Mandrayal, 8^8 
Mandril, 695 

Mandu (name of a rltv), 308, 862, 607, 
787, 791 and n. 795. 798, 806, 815, 
834, 837, 848. 855, ^56. 859, 864, 

871, 879, 881, 883. 884, 885, 890, 

892, 893, 895, 897, 899, 900, 901, 

902. 005. 906. 909, 910. 911, 913, 

917, 918. 919, 920, 922. 924, 926, 

927, 930, 931, 932, 933, 934, 935, 

937, 973 


Manek Dass, 986 
Maner, 139, 172 
Mangal, 842 

Mangali (a Ghizz Turk officer;. 299 
Nfangalore, 1026, 1074 
Mangammal, 1115 
Mangal Deva, 220 

Mangu (son of Tului and a grandson 
of Chengiz, died in China in 
A.D. 1260), 84. 85, 86. 89. 95. 96. 97. 
264, 274, 286 
Mangu, 1024n 

Mangu Saluva, 1068, 1106, 1108 
Mnni bin Jaiina (see Jam Maui also). 

1123n. 1126 
Manik (Nayak), 343 
Manikchand, 860 
Manik Deva, Rai, 695 
Manik Deva, Raja (of Jammu), 759 
Manik Dun (or Manikganj), 967 and n 
Manikpur, 254, 265, 309, 666, 683. 705, 
1137 

Maninajapura, 1108 

Manjahnr-rajya (name of a p!ac(*), 1044, 
1106 

Manjanir, 558 
Manjhari, Rani, 866 
Manjhu Kalavrant, 895 
Manjhn, Shaikhzada. 705 
Munku (Tabbakh) 497 
Mankani, 855 
Mankot, 770 

Mankutah (a Mongol general), 255, 260 
Man Mori, 784 

Nfan Singh, Raja (of Gwalior), 725, 895 
Man Singh, Raja, 780 
Mar.'nr (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Monsura (name of tov^-n on the river 
Chinab), 215 

Man-surah, 1116, 1117, 1118 and n. 
1120, 1121 
Mansur Khan, 697 
Mansiirpur, 235, 265, 639 
Mansurpura, 693 

Mantakatai (a Mongol shuhna), 78 

Manu, 135n 

Manu, Ral, 805 

Manuva, 1071 

Manvel, D., 875, 881 

Maqbul Khan, 923, 924 
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M^bul Malik (nait> \.vazlr\ 1011, 1038 
iutd n, 1(^9 

Maqbiil. Malik, 527. 531, 554 
Maqbul, Malikus Sharq, 710 
Maqbul Qawaniul Mulk (an ofiBcer of 
.Muhammad bin Tughltiq\ 511, 503 
Maqdisi, 149n 
Maraj. Muhammad, 777 
Marakaianagara, 1106 
Maran, 970 

Marappa (son uf Sangaina\ 1042, 1043 
Marathas, 184 
Mar Canal, 756 
Marco Polo. 97n 
Maroot (or Marvvat), 653n 
Mardan Daulat, Malik N'asiru! Mnik, 
632, 668 

Mardawal bin Ziyar, 34 

Mardi (name of a fort), 414 

Mardin, 93 

Margolioutli, 152 

Mar^ba, Malik, 716 

Marhat (Maharashtra), 665 

Marioq, 151n 

Marjan. Malik. 1159 

Martand (canal), 756 

Martanda, 735, 750 

Martur, 979 

Mam, 783 

Manif. 1158 

Mamf, Mian, 800 

Mami, 1119n 

Mamt, 617 

Mamtha, 272 

Marwan n, 29 

Marwan bin Hakam. 28 

Marwanids, 28, 126 

Mamar, 786, 787, 788, 795, 809, 810, 
811, 812, 81S, 827, 871 
Madiariqul Amcar, 138, 140 
Mashhad, 747 
Mas'ud 87. 136, 137 
Mas'ud m. 137 
MaslHid (king), 405 
Mas'ud (Khtunmar). 497 

Ma<*ud Alauddin (also see Shah Sultan 
Alauddin Mas'ud), 253, 254. 260, 270 

Mai*nd C9iazl, Salar, 609 
Mu^ld Jani, 11^ 

Mas*tid Khan (son of Hushang), 859 


Mas'ud Khan (son of Muhamniad Shah 
Ghuri of Malwa). 906, 907, 909. 918 
Mas’ud, Malik. 1018 
Mas'ud, Malik. 3I4n. 315 
Mas^id Malik Jalaluddin, 272 
Mas’ud Mirzji Kabuli, 645n 
Masudpur (name of a toum), 405 
Mas’ud, Shihabuddin (brother of Sultan 
Jalaluddin Kbalji), 308. 326 
Mas’ud Tliakur, Malik, 752 
Masumi, 1116, 1118, 1119 and n 
Marwar Rud, 44 
Matamuru, 948 
Matan (Bawan), 768 
Matangpuri, 902 
Matar, 861 

Mathu (Mato) Bibi, 675, 721 
Mathura (Madurai, 417 
Matbura. 637n. 838 
Matla Ananta, 1097 
Matukapa11e,955, 956 
Matunda, 835 
Mau, 833 
Mandalgarb, 015 

Maudud Sultani (Firuz Khan), 851 
Maulian (Chinese interpreter, tame to 
Bengal In 1409). 1151 
Maufar, 921 

Maulana Fakhruddin Razi (1144-1209). 
151, 152, 153, 181 

Maulana, Muhammad (brother of 
Mubarak Khaiji’s mother) (entitled 
Sher Khan), 430 

Maulana Sharafuddfn (Khatib of Herat), 
78 

Maulana Shibli, 4, 9, 13n, ISn 
Maulana Sirajuddin (father of the 
famous historian Minhaf-tis Sira)), 158 
Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), 37, 40. 

50. 70, 08n, 554, 755 
Mawardi, 226 
Mayandisb, 143, 153. 154 
Ma^i Bahauddin Sahib, 762n 
Manndaran, 67, 76, 79, 112, US 
Mecca. 4, 10, 11, 16, 18. 21. 29, 31, S3, 
450, 758, 870, 871, 884, 887, 888, 
972. 979. 997, 1008 
Med. 837 

Medhia (spoils conquered land poured 
into the treasury of), 8, 6. 7, 8, 10. 
11. 42, 16, 17, 19^ 20. 21, 23, 195 
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Medini Rai, 697 

Mcdini Rai (Rai Chand Purabiya), 798, 

879, 880. 883, 884, 885, 929, 930, 
931, 933 

Meerut, 123, 124, 187, 267, 272, 399, 
424, 498, 602, 626 
Megda, 812 
MehrauU, 671 
Mehtu, Anil, 435 
Mehta, Diwar, 433 

Mej (Meg) (a race uf people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lakhnauti), 175, 177 
Mej, Tiharu (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lakhnauti), 175 
Mej, Kunch (a race of people living 
between tlie moiuitainous region of 
Tibet and Lakhnauti), 175, 177 
Mekran, 219, 1120 

Melaga, Rao, 853 

Mera, 788 

Merkit/s (a Mongol tribe), 59, 60, 62, 
63, 66 

Merta, 812, 813 

Merv (the capital of the Scljuf]s), 29, 
37, 41, 42, 44, 71, 76, 77 
Meshed, 44 

Mewar, 779, 782, 783, 784. 785, 787, 

788, 790, 791, 792, 794, 795, 796, 

797, 798, 799, 802, 803, 805, 806, 

■ 807, 808. 811. 812, 813, 815, 829, 

831, 833, 834. 835, 858, 859. 865, 

880, 883, 884, 891, 901, 902, 914, 

915, 921, 925, 927, 934 

Mewat. 124n, 259, 625, 628, 633, 634, 
636, 640, 646n, 647, 649, 667, 719, 
725, 842, 843, 844. 885 
Mhers, 167, 221 
Mber rebellion, 169 
Miafariqain, 

Mihr (name of a place), 249, 271 
Mijhanli, 728 
Milton, S7n 
Ming dynasty, 84 

Minhaj, 1137, 1138. 1139 and n. 1140, 
1141n 

Minhaj-us Siraj (author of the TtAaqtA 
Nam, 39, 43, 45. 48, 66, 68, 70, 
81, 143, 145, 146-50, 151, 155, 156, 
157-S9n, 160-83, 165, ie7-e9m 170- 


76, 178, 183, 191, 199, 202, 206, 
209, 211n, 216, 218, 221, 222-24, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 23^1, 234, 236, 

237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 

246n, 247, 248. 249, 252, 253, 254, 
255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 201, 

262, 263, 264, 265. 266, 267, 268, 

269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 275n. 270, 
281, 285, 293n, 297, 304n 
Minorsky, 146 
Mira, 746 

Mir Jumlah, 1100, 1101 
Miriad, 997 
Miraj, 549, 968 

Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, Saiyyid, 752 
Mirak Hasan, Saiyyid, 753, 759. 760, 
761, 762, 763 
Miran, Amir, 597 

Miran Muhammad Shah II (of Khan- 
desh), 885, 890, 891, 896, 935 
Miran Mulhim, 138 
Miran Sadr, 656, 659, 660 
Miran Sarai, Mohalla, 663n 
Miran Shah (son of Timur), 112. 118, 
124, 128, 131 
Mir Khan, 750 
Mirkhond, 97n 
Mir Masum, 1134 
Mir Muinuddin, 127 
Mir Shah, 735, 738, 739, 740, 741 
and n 

Mir Shamsuddin, 1127 
Mirzapur, 172n, 692n, 729n 
Miiza Shah Hasan, 1130 
Mirza Shah Rukh (youngest son of 
Timur), 101, 117 
Mirza, Dr. Wahid, 480 
Mithila, 1146n 
Miyan Hamiil, 1122 
Miyan Ismail, 1122 
M<^ak. 982 
Modasa, 852, 854, 855 
Modharite, 1, 27 
Modi, 1109 
Mohni, 869 

Mokal, 787, 788, 790, 795, 7€|e. 807, 
811, 858 

Molcul, Rana, 902, 905 
Mologhor (Mongol general), 80 
Monghyr, 1159 
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Mongolia, 39, 43, 84. 65, 72. 84, 85, 
87, 216 

Montgomery Watt (author of Mulutttt^ 
nuul in Mecca and in Medina), 3n, 
5r7ii, 13n 

Moradaliad, 6.38ii, 713 
Moreland, 352, 353, 357, ;I60, 372, 388, 
578, 570 and n, 630 
Murgenstieme, 667 
Moscow, 118 
Moses, 5 
Mosul, 90 
. Mqthpali, 1031 
Motichand, 860 
Mount Ai)ii, 157, 442, 546 
Mount Bnrkhan, 58 
Mu’affaq, 34 

Mualcal, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1052. 
1054, 1058, 1070, 1071, 1075, 1077, 
1085, 1090 

Mii'awiya, 19. 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31 
Mu'awiya II, son of Yazid, 28 
Mtiayyaduddin, 43 

Muayyidul Mulk Miihanintail Alidtillah 
Sanjari, 200 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
214 

Mu'az bin Jabal, 14, 25 
Mubarak (brother of Miran Muham¬ 
mad), 896' 

Mubarakabad, 656 
Mubarakabad-Miraj, 969, 1004 
Mubarak Bukhari, Saiyyid, 897 
Mubarak Khalji, Sultan Qutbuddin, 581 
Mubarak Khan (son of Raju), 624 
Mubarak Khan, 625, 633, 913 
Mubarak Khan (of Khandesh), 989 
Mubarak Khan (Barbek Shah) (son of 
Bahlul Lodi), 673 and n 
Mubarak Khau (name of Darya Khan), 
1128 

Mubarak Khan (son of Tatar Khan of 
,Sambhal), 727, 730 

Mubarak Khan IxKli M(x;hi Khail, 694, 
698n 

Mubarak Khan Mewati, 844 
Mubarak Khan Nuhani, 682, 683, 691, 
692, 6M, 728, 731 
Muharak, Miran, 862 
Mubarak Nuhani, 1156 
Mubarak Fardah Dar, 1125 


Mubarak Qaranfal, Malik (future Muba¬ 
rak Shah of Jaunpur), 712, 713, 711 
Mubarak, Kuja (of Khaudesb), 865 
Mubarak, Sai\'yid (sou ut S3iv>id Ibra¬ 
him Biiihacii), 774, 776. 77?! 779, 781 
Muharak Shah (son of Alauddiu Khaiji), 
606, 737 and n 

Muhaiuk Shah, 636ii. 637. 638, 041, 
042, 643, 644, 645, 616, 017. 048, 
aiO, 650, 651, 632, 654, 656, 658, 
659, 660, 661. 717, 718. 72J 
Mubarak Shah (son of Qara llalaku 
and Orgina), 98 

Mubarak Shah, rukhriiddiii 6>i 
Madura), 1020, 1021, 1033 
Muharak Shah Khal)i. 103<i 
Mubarak Shah Saiyyid (Khi/i Khan's 
son). 843, 814, 902, 904 
Mubarak, Shaikh, 510 
Mubariz Khan, 644, 048, 678 
Mnbarizul Mulk (of Gujarut), 799, 805. 
813, 885 

Mubasbir, 427, 621 

Mubiz, Malik Khurram (Zuhiiiil 
Juyush), 486 

Mtidappu (son of Sangaina), 1042, 1043 
Miidhir, 393 
Mudhol, 971, 979 

Mudkal, 974, 977, 981, 982. 989, 1003. 
1005 

Miifurrih .Sultani, Malik, 617 
Mufarrihul Mulk, 925 
Mughal, Abaji (a converted Mongol), 
418 

Mughali Bibi, 866 
MughaRstan, 111, 115 
Mughira, 21 

Miighi.H Khnn-i juhan, Malik (of 
Malwa), a59 

Mughis, Malik (Azam Ifuina>'un), 001, 
905, 907 

Mughisuddin Abiil Muzaffar Vuzla^k, 
(title of Ikhtiyaniddhi Ynzfwjk), 1139, 

1141 

Mughisuddin, Qazi. 225, 262, 357, 364, 
365, 405n 

Mu^Iati (governor of Multan), 451 
Mughul, Shir, 473 
Muhabbi||t Deva, 1118 
MuhaSz Khan, 669, 928, 029 
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Muhanuniul (die Prophet), 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11. 12, 15, 37, 263 
Muhainimd (son of Ahlias and grand¬ 
son of Shis, descendant of Muham¬ 
mad bin Suii), 148 
Muhammad (ruter of Sbansabani), 153 
Muhammad (Alp Khsm) (eldest son of 
Maiilana Qawamuddin), 480 
Muhammad (son of Alml Aziz-al- 
Abhari), 1133 

Muhammad 1 (Bahinani), 969n, 9T0ii, 
972, 973 and n, 974, 975, 976 
Muhammad II (Bahmuui), 977 and n, 
978 and n. 979 

Miihammiid III (Shumsuddin Muliam- 
mad Khan) (Bahmani ruler), 933, 
954, 955 and n. 936, 962, 993. 996 
and n, 1000 

Muhammad, brother of Caliph Mansur, 
v3.3 

Muhammad (s/o Ghij asuddiu Bahaclui) 
(known as Barbat), 305 
Muhammad (son of Hasan Shall of 
Kashmir^ 780, 763n. 764 
Muhammad (son of Kia Buzurg Umid 
(1138-62) was appoiiibnl by his father 
to succeed lum), 52 

Muhammad (younger brother of Sultan 
Alauddin), 326 343 

Muhammad, the great grandson of 
Abbas, 29 

Muhammad, governor of Khurasan, 3-1 
Muhaimnadabad, 622, 712, 717, 718 
Mubammadabad Kalpi, 918 
Muhammad Abu Malik, 371n 
Muhammad Beg, 108, 1128 and n 
Muhammad Bidar, 983, 987, 999 
Muhammad bin Alam, 971 
Muhammad bin Firuz Shah, Sultan 
Nasiruddin, 581 
Muhammacl bin Ismail, 31 
Muhammad bin Mahmud (upcle of 
Bakhtiyar), 172 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 1117, 1120 
and n 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 28, 1121 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sultan, 595, 
S96, 606. 607, 612. 613. 615, 667, 
711, 786, 941, 965, 966. 967, 968, 
969n. g70n, 984, 1009, 1010, 1011, 
1013, 1024, 1027, 1034n. l035 and 


n, 1036, 1037. 1038, 1039, 1041 and 
n, 1043, 1044, 1088, 1119, 1121, 
1122, 1126, 1133, n-15, 1147 
Muhammad Farniult, Shaikh, 681 
Muhammad Tur (Mahmatpur), 1121, 
1122, 1125n 

Mahmud Gawan, 106<3, 1066 
Muhammad Ilamadani, Saivvid, 747, 
748, 749 

Muhammad, JaLsi, Malik (Muhammad 
Malik of Jais), 370 

Muhanunad Khan (son of Ahmad Bah- 
mani), 858, 872 

Mnhamm.id Khan (Shah) (son of Ahmad 
Gujarati) (future Ghiyasuddin 
Muhanunad Shah), 857, 860 
Muhammad Khan (future Muhammad 
Shah II) (son of Ahmad Shah of 
Gujarat). 857, 860, 862, 863, 864, 
919 

Muhammad Klian (son of Ahmad Shah 
I), 1058 

Muhammad Khan (son of Auhadi 
Khan), 647. 648, 649, 717 
Muhammad Khan of Bayana, 916 
Muhammacl Klian Chak, 777 
Miihamniacl Khan (Shamsuddin Muham¬ 
mad), 995 

Muhammad, Malik, 668 
Muhaiumad Mirknh (son-in-law of 
Timur), 115 

Muhammad Muejim, 129 
Muhanunad Xur Bakhshi, Sahykl, 765, 
766 and n 

Muhammad, Prince (Bahmani), 986. 
988, 999 

Muhammad, Prince (Sahib Khan), 879, 

880 

Muhammad, Prince (son of Sultan 
Balban), 1143, 1144 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, 1011, 1012 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, 1095 
Muhamamd, Saij'yid (governor of 
Badaun), 617 

Muhammad, Saiyyid (son of Saiyyid 
Hasan of Kashmir), 684 
Muhammad, Saiyyid (son of Mirak 
Hasan), 762, 763, 764, 765 
Muhammad Shah I, 1047, 1048, 1049 
and n, 1051 

Muhammad Shah H, 1051, 1052, 1053 
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Muhanmiud Shah 111, 1065, 1068 
Muhanunad Shall (of Jatuipur), Sultan, 
871, 875, 676, 677, 719, 720, 721, 
722 

Muhanunad Shah (of Kadunir), OS-t, 
762; 7ejn, 761, 767, 769, 774 
Muhaimnad Shah (Saiyyid mlcr), 638, 
660, 661, 662, 669, 670, 677, 718, 
719 

Muhauiuiad Shah (eldest sou of Mali* 
mud Sharqi), 948, 949n 
Muhammad Shah (also known as Mau- 
lana Mughis), 342ii, 347, 452 
Muhammad Shah (Sahib Khan), 929 
Nfuhanimud Shah (Ghazni Klian), 859 
Muhammad Shah Adil, 936 
Muhanunad Shah Afghan, Mailk, 668n 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi, Saiyyid, 913 
Muhammad Shall Churl (Ghazni Khan), 
906, 907, 908, 910 

Muliommad Shah Laslikari (Bahuiani 
ruler), 923 

Muhammad Shall, Nusiiuddin latar 
Khan (sun of Zafar Khan of Gujarat), 
846. 847, 848 

Muhammad Shah Sharqi, 678 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan (son of Finiz 
Sbah\ 616, 617, 620, 621, 622. 623, 
632, 711, 712 

Muhanunad Shah, Sultan Abu] Mujahid 
(sec Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad 
Iiin), 563 

Muhuinmad, Shaikhzada, Sultan (son of 
Shaikli Su'id Farmuli), 702 
Muhanunad Sharif, Abdullah, G15n 
Muhammad Sharqi. Sultan (Bhikuii 
KTian), 722, 723, 724 
Muhammad Silabdar. Malik, 1016 
Muhammad Shiran, 203 
Nfuharamad, Sultan (giaudsun of 
Timur), 118, 128' 

Muhammad, Sultan (Bahadur Khan of 
Bihar), 707 

Muhammad, Sultan (conferred the title 
*Qa-an Malik' by his father Balban), 
281n, 283, 294. *297, 299, 300. 303 
Muhammad, Sultan (sou of Balban), 
112), 1133 

Muhammad, Sultan of Malwa (Sahib 
Khan), 697, 705 

Muhammad, Sultan N'asiruddin (son of 


Firuz Tughluq), 619, 623, 843, 84^ 
898, 899, 904 
Muhammad Tahir, 1125 
Muhazzahuddio, Kliwaja (Niauuuul 
Mulk Khwaja Mulvazzabuddin 
Muhammad Iwaz), 239, 244, 245, 
249, 252, 253 

Muhibullah, Shah, 95Iu, 993 
Muhiitud Sharqi, 918, 94ln 
Muhmud, Sultan Nasiruddiii (Tughluq), 
623, 624, 625, 626. 627, 628, 634, 
635, 6i39, 712, 713, 714, 715, 716 
Mui-ilaruz, Malik Aitigin, 293 
Muidul-Mulk, 330 
Miiiiuiddiii Chishti, Klnvaja, 916 
Muinuddin Farkhundi, Khwaja, 937 
Muinul Mulk, 659 
Muir. 28n, 29n, 31 

Mu'izzuddin (title of Kuiqubad) (sec 
Kaiqubad), 301 

Mu'izzuddin Glmri, 785, 802, 819, 822. 

823, 825. 828, 810, 1116, 1117, 1132 
Mu'izziiddin (sou of Shaikh Aluuddin 
of Ajudhaii, Shaikh), 564 
M(i'i/./ru(Idiii, Sultan Muhuiinuud bin 
Sam, 44, 43-47, 141, 143, 145. 148. 
150-52, 155, 184, 191, 192, 194, 107, 
198-99, 200. 221, 223, 226, 234, 238. 
302n, 310, 333. 509, 586n 
campaigns of (in 1175-92), 156-65 
Banorus campaign of, 168o69 
cainpaigii of 1195-96 of, 109-70 
his lust Indian campaign and assassi¬ 
nation, 178-79 

character and achievements of, 180-83 
Mujahid Khau, 695, 696, 698, 664 
Mujahid, Prince (Alauddiii Bahniani), 
974 and n, 976 and n, 077 and n 
Mujahid Shah. 1016. 1049, 1050 
Mujir bin Aim Baja, Malik, 1014 
Mukalha (an experienced general of 
Mu'izzuddio's army), IGT 
Mukanda Das, 1158 
Mukandara, 833 

Mukliduni-i Jabaitian (sec Jalaluddiii 
Bukhari) 

Mukhlis (slave of Malik Fakhrutldln), 
530 

Mukhlisul Mulk, 858 
MukhHs, 1148 
Mukhtas Klian, 648, 717 
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fMykbtas; Khati (of Malwa), 928 
Muluraju, 11, 157n 
Mtilbugal, 1924 

Mulljdgai Maheraj>a (jiuine ol a place), 
1043, 1053 

Molk, Alimul, 547, 548 

Miilk, Malik Mukhlisul, 541 

Moik, Quthul, 501 

Mulk, I'utur Aaluaiul, 501 

Miilk, Zain Banda Majdu), 547, 556 

Mutlu Khan Dakhini, 994 

Mulrai, 819, 925 

Multan, 81, 118, 120, 156, 158, 162, 

103, 178, 207, 213, 217, 219, 228, 

230, 240, 241, 247, 248, 255, 260, 

261, 262, 263, 265, 268, 272ii, 273, 
286, 290, 297, 2V)8, 299, 301, 305, 

306, 308, 309, 316, 317, 328, 330, 

331, 338, 360, 369, 451, 460, 462, 

488, 491, 496, 497, 498, 499, 504, 

506, 537, 554, 558, 563, 504, 572, 

575, 578. 580, 588, 595, 603, 605, 

615, 021, 624, 625, 632, 635, 640, 

645, 647, 650, 651. 652, 653, 654, 

601, 668, 674, 679, 712, 725, 783, 

785, 810, 820, 822, 913, 1116, 1117 
and n. 1119, 1120, 1122, 1124, 1127, 
1132 and n, 1133, 1142 
Miillani, Malik Aiiail Mulk, 349, 394, 
395, 401, 421, 426, 431, 432, 433, 

434, 438, 439, 446n, 447, 452, 455 

Miingal Rai, 954 and n, 996 
Munir, 427 

Mnnir Snituni, Khaii4 Jiihan Malik, 863 

Munju (Punraja),. 925 

Miiiija II, 785 

Muiiiuur, 952 

Munniir, 1064 

Muntaklial) Rulklti, Mali, 571ii 
Mu.jaddur, Malik, 295, 21KI 
Mti<|a)i'ab Khun (MiKjarrabul Miilk), 
623, 024..6i5 

Miujanabtil Mulk, Malik (Miiqariab 
Khan, 622, 623 
Miu|ct'in, Mirza, 776 
Mnqbil Malik (sluvt* of \hmad Ayaz), 
497, 542, 543, 544, 546, 547 
Muqbil Malik, 647. 659, 938 
Murad I (the lather ol Bayazid). 127, 
128 

MurUiza, 764, 1090. 1092 


Murtaza Saiyyid, 48 
Musa, 119 

Musa (an Iraqi etnissury to the court 
of Mobd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Musa bin Nusair, 28 
Musafir-i Kabuli (he was darogha of 
Pir Muhammad), 120 
Musailunia. 16 
Musa Kazim, 31 
Musa Khan, 848, 900, 901 
Mtisalia (son of Amir Qazj^an), 75, 99 
Musa Miyan, 673 
Musa, Qazi, 781 
Musa Raiua, 764, 765 
Musawi, Saiyyid Tujiiddin Ali (Sadcul) 
Mulk). 245, 246 

Mushirul Mulk (Nizatiml Mulk), 907 
Mushtaqi, 680 

Mustafa (artillery offieer), 708 
Mustafabad, 869, 870, 878, 915 
Mustafa, Mahk, 936 
Mustafa Ruini khuu (luikish admiral), 
890 

Mushtaqi, 661 

Muslakfi Billuh (Kbulifu ul Baghdad), 
538 

Mustuusir Fatimid Caliph (1035-95), 51 
Mutamid (370-82), 1116 
Mutasim (833-42), 29, 31, 32, 35, 89, 
90, 196 
Mu‘tuzila, 30 

Muthialu Nayak (1540-50), 1109, 1114, 
1115 

Muthiyul Nayak, 1110 

Mutra (Madura), 1014 

Muttalib (see Abdul Multulib) 

Muzoffar (Seljuq officer), 51, 115 
Muzaffar (son of the governor of 

Gujarat), 624 

Mnzalfar 111 (of Gujarat), 897 
Muzallar, Amir, 652, 655 
Muzaffar Khan of Chaiideri, 920 
Muzaffar Shah (of Gujarat), 697 
Muzaffar Shah (Zafar Khan of Gujarat), 
848, 849, 850, 851, 854, 859, 899, 
900 

Muzaffar Shah II (Khalil Khan of 

Gujarat). 798, 799, 806, 813, 876, 
879, 929, 930, 931, 880. 881, 882, 
8&3, 884, 885, 886, 887, 888. 889 
Muzaffar Shah II, 1130, llSln 
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Muzaffarpur, 715 

Muzaffarucidin (sou ui' Malik Sa'id, tla; 

ruler of Mardiu), 93 
M>-n)ensui^,'1145, 1146 
Mysore, 960, 899u. 1043, 1046, 1053, 
1054, 1057, 1077, 1095, 1099, 1101, 
•1102, 1103, 1108 
Mzik, 461 

Nahi (Prophet), 5 
Naddula, 825 

Nadia, city of, 173, 174, 175, 203n 
Nadir (Nazuk), Sultuii, 765 
Nadiya, 823 
Nadli, 825 

Nadol, 169, 811, 821. 822, 823, 825, 
827 

Nadvi Abdiis Saluui, I53u 
Nag, 448, 453, 455 
Nagalapur, 1082, 1080 
Nagam, 759 

Nagar, 175, 938, 997, 1060 
Nagartlial, 786 
Nagarjuna, 821 
Nagarjunakoiida, 1078 
Nagarkot, 532, 620, 621, 701, 742, 1142ii 
Nagarkot-Kangra, 594 and ii, 5^ 
Nagaur, 141, 142, 157, 172, 250, 251, 
260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 359, 394, 
430, 404, 546, 636, 637, 638, 788. 790, 
792, 810, 811, 812, 813, 816, 819, 821, 
848, 852, 854, 859. 864, 865, 866 
Nagauri, Tathagha, 447 
Nagda, i71n, 784, 785 
Nagdeo, 1047n 
Na^z, the fort of, 119 
Nagiiia Bagh, 866 
iNagpiir, 1138n 

Naguiidy (Ngundy), 1035n, 1040 
Nahar Nagra, 791 
Nahir Khan, 844 

Nahrwala (Anthilwara), 966, 11.50 
The Rai of Nahrwala, 537 
Naib Malik, 421, 423, 425, 431 
Naida, 1139 
Naik, Kanhya, 531, 632 
Naimans tribe, 49, 57, 60, 61-63 
NaintuUah, Khwaja, 916 
Naira (Nera), 815 
Naimi (Bajput bdrd), 334 
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Naisfiapur, 34, 44, 47, 68, 71, 76-fb, 
111, 149, ISln, 182, 204 
Naishapuii llaizani—Imaiit Sadruddtn 
All, 150 

Naishapuri, Jainaluddin, 269 
Naja (a musician of the time of 
iugblucj), 496 
Najib, Muhammad. 556 
Najinuddiii Ghausud Dhar, Saiyyid, 905 
Najnmddin, Saiyyid, 653 
Najrauddiu Samarqandi Maulana Saiyyid, 
587 

Najinuddu) (of Aliiitadubad), Qazi, 878 
Najraii, 13, 125 
Nakawan, 239 
Nala, Bibi (or Naila), 667 
Nalagoiida, 950, 989, 990, 991, 1055 
and n, 1079 
Nulanda, 173 

Na'Icha, 871, 905. 025, 031, 934 
Naldrug, 988, 1058 
N'algun^, 921 
Nal, Raja, 836 

Nallanchakravarti, Satrayangaiii Se.sha- 
tlri Aiyangar, 1115 
Namdagopala Pillai. 1110 
Nandi Timmayya, 1083 
Nandod (or Nandinbar) (naiuc of a 
place), 363. 846 

Nandurbar (Nundarbai). 8.54, 857. 858, 
862, 876, 919, 922, 986 
Napa. 794 
Napoleon, 83, 19.'3 
Napuji, 834 

Naqdul Mulk (Sangiani Singh Soni), 
925, 928 

Naqila, Qazi Fakhnidditi, 317n 
Naq.shab, 75 
Narain, Rao, 835 
Naraina, 790, 820 
Narankui, 203 

Narasa Nayaka, 9.37, 1069, *1070, 1071, 
1072 and n, 1073 

Narasimba II (112(K35), 1105 
Narasimba (Vira) III, 1105 
Narasimba, Saluva, 1065, 1068, 1089, 
1070 and n, 1071n, 1072 and n, 
1084n. 1085, 1088, 1108 
Narsing, 1064 
Narasinga Udaiyar, 11(» 
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Narayoo, 071 
Narayana, 840 

Narayao Das Mahapatra, 062 
Narayanpur, 1159 
Nara, Rao, 816 

Narbada (name ul a river), 400, 411,' 
436, 635 

Narbada, 851, 808, 905, 937, 967 
Nardiyanagar (Narwar), 700 
Nardeva Son!, 905 ‘ 

Narela, 676, 685. 721, 722 
Nargis Begani, Makbdunm-i Jahati, 993 
Narhad, 816 
Narhar Das liai, 911 
Narhari (Patra), 940, 941. 959 
Xarjan, 864 
Narnala, 862, 985, 988 
Narnaul (Narnol), 659, 816 
Namol (see Narnaul) 236, 261, 318, 816 
Narsimha I, 939, 940 
Narshnha 11, 940 anrl n. Oil 
Narsitnha 111, 9-11, 942 
Narsimha IV, 041, 943 atid n 
Narsiinha, Saluva, 951, 952, 955, 956, 
1004 

Narsiinha Tuluvu, Viia, 957 
Nar Singh, 079n 
Narsingh, 837 

\ar Singh Deva. 627, 896, 90J, 902, 
903, 911, 979, 980, 986 
Narsimhadeva I, Hai Raja, 1137, 1139, 
1140 

Narwar. 790, 836, 927 
Nasir (Raja ot AsiiO, 854, 855, 857. 862 
Nasir, the Caliph. 49, 50 
Nasiri (a poet, etmU-inporaiy ul lllul- 
inish), 228 

Nasir Khan (sun ui Muzailar 11 uf 
Gujarat) (see Sultan Mahmud Shah 11) 
Nasir Khan, 115.3 

Nasir Khan .(son of Qadir Shahl, 719, 
720 

Nasir Khan (Jagiidur ui Ghazipur), 703, 
704 

Nasir Khan Khan-i Jahan (son of Qadir 
Shah of Kalpi). 904, 917, 018, 927, 
928 

Nasir Khan Nuhani, 684, 706. 707 
Nasir Lohani, 1158 

Nsu^r, .Malik (future Raja Nasir, soif of 


Malik Raja Ahmad Faruqi), 845. 846, 
903. 986 

Nasiruddin (the wazir of Sultan Aland- 
din Kbwarazm Shah who was defeated 
and caught by Subetai), 76 
Nasiruddin (cousin of Sultun Alauddjn 
Maksud), 250, 253 

Nasiruddin (son uf Shamsuddtn Firuz 
Shah). 474, 475 

Nasiruddin (son of llabsh Amid), 97 
Nasiruddin (of Madura), 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1020 

Nasiruddin (sec Khusiau Khun), 1033 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar, 1157, 115Q, 
1159 

Nasiruddin Chiragh, Shaikh, 005 
Nasiruddin Husain Shah, 774 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah, 1146, 1147 
Nasiruddin Khan, 819 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (grandson of 
lltutmish), 193 

Nasiruddin Mahmud (Malikus Sa3d) (son 
of lltutmish), 215, 218, 220, 230. 231, 
232. 239, 256, 292, 307, 318, 581 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (son of lltutmish), 
1135, 1136, 1138 and n. 1139 
Na.siruddiii Mahmud Damghaii Shah 
Sultan, 1019, 1021, 1023, 1027 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghazi Shah 
(Habib Shall), 774 

Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultun (title, 
Rughra, see also Biighra Khan), 1144, 
1145 and n 

Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, (descendant 
of Ilyas Shah), 1153, 1154 and n 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan (son of 
Shalizaila Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
grandson of Shamsuddin lltutmish). 
255, 274, 275, 277, 300 
genealogy of, 256 

accession, policy' and character of, 
256-58 

his campaigns, 258-73 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan (sou of 
lltutmish, 667, 668, 842, 843 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughluq, 843 
Nasiruddin, Malik, 47, 212 
Nasiruddin Qabachah, 1132 
Nasiruddin (of Malwa), Sultan, 696, 
697, 705, 795, 873, 879 
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Nasiradtlin, Sultan (ol Baagal,^, 947 
Nasiniddin. Sultan (SKahzadu Muhuiii- 
mad( Tugbluq Sultan), 619, 62-‘l. 843, 
846, 898 

Nastraddin Taj^ialchi, 967 
^Nasr (governor of Khurasan). 29 
Nasr (son of -the Rai of Kanipila), 502 
Nasrpur, 1122 
Nasrullah, Qazi, 612 
Nathu, AH Shah, 491, 565 
rebellion cf, 533 
Nathu. Malik. 571n. 573 
Naubaid, 087n 
, Naudsa, 799 
Nauroz, 777 

Nauroz Kargan (soii-in-luw of Tarmshu)- 
in), 567 

Nausaii (a place in the Gujarat) 402, 
486 

Nau Shahra, 751 
Naushirwan, 775 
Navsori, 851 
Nawa, Malik, 571, 584 
Na^\'^ra, 602 
Nayak, 696 

Nayak, Balak Deva, 413, 414 
Nayak, Malik (Akhur-bek), 392, 393, 
462 

Nayak, Nag, 503 
Nazar, Muhatnmad, 771 
Naziri, 992n 

Nazir, Yaqub, 387, 421n 

Nazuk Lahr, 889, 895 

Nazuk Shah, Sultan (Nadir), 765, 767. 

769, 772, 773, 777 
Nedungunrani, 1115 
Nehawand, 117 
Ndc Amdi Malik, 604 
NekI, Malik (Sardawatdar), 571 
Nellore, 957, 958 and n, 072, 973o, 
999, 1027 
Nellore, 1110 

Nelson Wright, 228, 231n. 237, 517 
Neolinath, 825 
Nensi, 819 

Nepal, 713, 715, 1148 
Nero, 513 

Nicholaon, Professor, 2 
Nio^ de Conti (Italiao travdUier visited 
Vijayanagara in a.o. 1420), 1(^ 

Nlha), 695 


Nihanibar (thi* Khem king of kani|>ta- 
pur), 1156 

Nthawandi, Shalizadu, 556 
Niju, 452 

Niju (name of a Khokar chief), 453 
Nikitin. 1029n. 1066 
Nilachala, 1079, 108t) 

Nilkanth (name ol a place'. 4tKi 
Nimar, 805, 89Vi, 911 
Nirnat Kliatuu, 70 i 
Ximutullah, 675, 695. 709 
Niiuluiia (iiaiiK' of u pliu'c). 258 
N'issauka Bhanu, 946n 
Nnaltigin Ahmad. 136 
Nixaltigiii, Malik I'ajuddin, 216 
Nizanti (uitthor ot tiic Khtniuy'a\ 297 
Nizami. K. A.. 56In, 603, 610 
Ni/iUii Khan (iuttirc Sik.mdai Lodi', 
673. 683. 684. 689 
Nizam Shah, 921 

Nizam Shah (son of llniiunun Sliuh\ 
950 and n, 95In 

Nizam Shah Burhan toi Ahinadn.ig.ir^ 
8(i7. 890, 89-1 

Nt/amuddin (nulhor of tlic Tuh’Ufiit i 
AkbaH), 150n. 159n 

Nizamuddin (hiollxT •»! (.itiflngh Khan; 

also ktios\n as Aiiinnl Miilk), 541 
Nizamuddin (hislonan\ 475 
Nizamaddin (hrother of Ainni Mtilk), 
562 

Nizamuddin ('•cc Jam Nizamuddin), 
1135 

Xizanimidin Aiilisa, Shaikh. 571, 373, 
578, 583, 580, a>i 

Nizanmddin Bakhslii, 730, 700, 847, 849, 
850, 85!. 873. 91-3. 948. 919 
Nizamuddin, Jam, 758, 869 
Nizamuddin, Malik (nephew of Fakhr* 
uddin KV«a!\ 304, 305, 306. 307, 
•508 

Nizamuddin, Matilana (brother of 
Maulaiia Gwamnddin AHmul Mnlki, 
480 

Nkamuddin, .Multamiiiad. 193, 201 
Nizamuddin Sluifurqaiii. 235 
Nizamul Mulk (author of the Siyasfft 
Noffw), 33n, 190 

Nizamul Mulk, 020, 923, 954 and n, 982, 
994, 995, 996, 097, 990, 1000, lOOl, 
1002, 1003, 1004, 1119, 1121 
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Ni^amtil Mulk (of Gu|arat), 870, 883 
NirXniil Mulk (Musbirul Mulk), 907 
Noah, 5 

Nohar (Nolwarah), 816, 969a 
Nowshahr (Vicharang), 757, 760, 768 
Noyan Baiju, 89 
Noyan Chii)u, 62, 66 
Noyan, llchikdai, 78 
Noyau Qarachar (a wazir (jf Chagho- 
tai), 107 

Noyan, Salin, 269, 272n 
Nuh, 646n 
Nuh'Patul, 848 
Nukbia, Malik 522, 523n 
Nundarbar (see Nandurbar) 

Nunis, 176 

Nuniz, 959. 961, J035, 1040, 1041, 
1047, 1054, 1056, 1059, 1060, 1068, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1072 and n. 1073, 
1075, 1076, 1078, 1079 and n, 1080, 
1081, 1082 and n, 1083. 1084, 1085 
Nuno da Cunha, 890, 892 
NiK|nn (name of a city), 77 
Nur, 74 

Ntirmarid (an Afghan), 456 

Nur Muhammad Khalil, 894 

Nur Qutb, Alam, Shaikh, 1151, 1152 

Nur Qutb-i Alam, Shaikh, 717 

Nur Turk, 242, 243 

Nuruddin, 548 

Nuniddin (Khwaja-i Jahaii), 967 
Nuruddin Turk (see also Nur Turk), 243 
Nushtigin, 40, 41 
Nusiataliad—Sugar, 989 
Nusral Khan, 646, 654, 716, 829, 900, 
908, 909, 1120 

Niisrat Khan Gurgauda/, Khaivi Azam, 
853 

Niisrai Khan, Khan-i Azam, 848 
Nusiiil, Malik, 440 

Niisrat Shah Nusiriiddin (Tiighluq 
sultan), 624, 625, 626, 633, 714 
Nusvatul Mulk (bf Gujarat), 883 
Nuzawar, 45 

Odda hajya, 96In 
Oddadi, 944 
Odessa, 950n, 951n 
Oileyer. 1044 
Oliind, 1041 


Ogtai, 73, 75, 81, 86, 94, 97, 154ii, 246, 
247, 248, 297, 

Ogtai-Chagbatai, 85, 96 
Ojha, Dr. Gauri Shankar (a great scholar 
of Rajasthan history), 371 
Onan river, 58 , 

Ongole, 958 

Orda (eldest son of Juji and grandson 
of Chengiz Khan), 84 
Qrgina (the widow of Qara ilalaku), 87, 
97, 98 

Orissa (Jajnagar), 465, 582, 591, 710, 
724, 725, 855, 939 and n, 939, 940, 
942 and n, 946, 947, 948, 949, 950 
and n, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955 and n. 
956, 957, 958, 959 and n, 960, 961 
and n, 962, 96-3, f)64, 965, 982, 990, 
991, 993, 994, 996n. 999, 1000, 1(X)5. 
1063, 1065, 1068, 1076, 1077, 1137, 
1142n, 1149, 1153, 1154, 1157 
Oriya, 943, 949, 950n, 95 In, 954 and n. 
•955. 956, 960, 961 and n, 963. K)64, 
1079 

Oriya Murdana, 948n 
Ormuz, 1070 
Ossa, 1002 
Osman Dar, 764 
Ottmiian empire, 128 
Olrar, 65, 66, 73, 105, 111, 129 
Oudarwurta (a Moiigui cuinmandi*i), 
246 

Oxus, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43n, 45, 48. 66; 
79, 88. 98, 09, 107, 108, 109, 115, 
116, 124, 1.55, 180, 181, 184 
Oyelun (the mother of Chengiz), 58, 59 
Ozar (ruler of Ahraaligh), 63 
Ozkent, 73 

Pabu, 810 

Paes, 1082, 1083 

Padainidii, 1104 

Padearao, 1069 

Padekumti Verna, 1034, 1(^7 

Padma (river), 1141, 1149, 1150, 1152 

Padmini (legend), 370 

Pai (hill), 788 

Paik, Hathya, 320 

Pai), 638 and n, 639 

Paithan, 922 

Pakhli, 734, 742, 770, 771, 780 
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Pakpatan (atiutht*r uoiiiv ul Ajudiian), 
120 

Palaitba, 834 
Palestine, 29 
PaU. 809, 812 
IVlam. 359, 454, 459 
Paliunpct, 973n 
Palar, 1106, 1108 
Palas, 132 

Pulatina (name of a place), 494 
Pamir, 119 
Pampa, 1063n 
Pampur, 778 

Paiiagal, 982 and n, 1052, 1053, 1056, 
1057 

P^chadharla, 942 
Punchatnahals, 1115 
Panchet hill, 591 
Panehkot fortress, 591 
Pandua (in Jodhpur), 397 
Paiidua (of Firuzabad in Bengal), 583, 
584, 585, 717 
Pandu Chak, 751 
Pandiiva, 942, 942ii 
Pandya, Sundar, 412, 417 
Pandya, Vita, 412, 414, 415, 416, 417 
Pangurh, 794 
Panhalu, 1004 

Panipat, 121, 625, 628, 654, 605, 670, 
671, 676, 708, 709, 801, 883, 886, 
1007, 1116 
Panjandeva, 837 
Paiikrah, 915 
Patmaiyur, "1009 
l*aragai Khan, 1157 
Par])ati, 695n 
Pargana, 24, 1149ii, 1153 
Purakrunia Pandya, 1020-21 
Parumara (a state in MuNva), 321 
Parainardi D«'va, 170, 939n, 940n 
Partnardin, 822 
Parinarits, 132 
Pamspor, 750 
Parihasapura, 735 
Parketa, 998 
Parsuram, 762 
Parthal, 981, 982, 1054 
Parwnn (name of a place near Bamian, 
famous for the battle Ivtwecn Jalal- 
uddin Munkbami and the Mongol 


generals, Tvkcchuk ami Mologhjjr in 
A.U. 1222), 78 

Patan, 554, 767, 774, m. 834, 848 
851, 854, 880, 975 

Patha, Shaikh (Ibrahim SfuUi AJam), 506 
Patiala (Western), 159n 
Patiali, 278, 279. 529, 626, 036, 637, 
671, 677, 682. 685, 690, {,95, 714. 
727 

PaUla Lake, 801 
Patilu gate, 804 

Patna. 693 and n, 731, 1158, 1160 
Patta, 795 

P.ittiiiam (Futtan), 1018, 1027 
Paulad Turk Bacha, 650, 651, 652, 653, 
654, 656 

Pavugadh, 863, 871 

Payandah MiiluuiiiiK-d 'l.ukluui, 11-31 

Pedda Koiuati V'eina, 982, 1053 

IVda Kuudu, 972 

Peda Venkata. 1099 

Pegu, IIKK) 

Peking. 38. 87. 129 
Pennar, 953, 956, 957, J02ti, 1105 
Penugonda, 1064. 1075, 1092, 1093, 
1094, 1097 
Pera Mali, 497 
Perguiula (PentigoinLi), 1075 
Pet run, 1112 
I’eniiiitikkal, 1104 

Persia, 17. 18. 27, 28, 31. 34. 37, 95, 97, 
105, 109n, 111, 124n. 129. 139. 140. 
262, 281. 292, 461, 509, 701, 747, 
754, 758, 775, 876, 884. 997, 1025. 
1031, 1059n 
Persian Gull, 31 

P<>shani, Malik T.ijndiiin Mahpesliani. 
267 

Peshawar (Furshor), 157, 158, 162, 48T 
5(K). 969n 
Plialudi, 812 
Pharara, 810 
Pharoahs, 102 
Phapund, 693, 730 
Philip HI. 1096 
Phond Ghat, 105 In 
Pbru (Lall Khul), 756 
Pichchola, 786 
Piikilokachaiy, 1107 
Pindar. MaUk. 1147 
Fimenta, 1112, 1113 
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Pints"o, lO50n, I062n, ima 
Pir AU Taz. 130, 131 
PJr Ar, 1130 
Plray, 35 

Pir Muhammad, 624, 936 
Pir Muhammad (son of Jaltaugir and 
grandson of Tiuiur), 118, 120, 128, 
130, 131 
Fisi, 642 
Pishing, 1128 
Pitama, 829 

Pithaura, Kai, 076, 721, 883, 884 
Plato, 751 

Pliocene (Siwalik), 594 
Pocha Reddy, 970 
Poiya, 696 
Pokharan, 812, 813 
Polhan Singh, 902, 915 
Polo, Marco, 460 
Porto Novo, 1115 

Portugal, 875, 881, 882, 1073, 1096 
Poplarjuna, Malik, 990n 
Potavarani, 956 
Potnuru, 959 and n 
Pottanuru, 1079 

Prandlra Dcva Raja, 1063, 1069 
Pradhan, Koka, 395 
Prahlad, 828 

Pratapa Deva Ra>'u, 1064 
l^atupa Rudra (Luddor Deo), 946ii, 
953n. 956, 957, 938 and n, 939, 960. 
961, 962 and n, 963, 964, 1030, 1032, 
1033, 1034, 1030, 1038, 1041, 1042n 
Fratuparudra Gajapati, 1070, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1080, 1085 
Prutapgarh, 783, 807 
I’ratappur, 804 

Pratap, Rai, 671, 673, 677 and n, 679, 
686, 722, 723 

Pratap Singh (of Vugad), 804 
Prasad, Dr. Beni, 134, 479, 541 
Prasad, Dr. Ishwarl, 479, 541 
Pritbvipala, 825, 839 
I’l'ithvi Rai, 172 
Prithvl Rai’s son, 183 
Prithvi Rai I (an inscription of a.i>. 1167 
wlilch records the fortification of 
Hansi to chuck the progi’Cs.s of the 
Ilammira), 137 
PWthvi Hal. Ill, 187 

Frtthviral (nephew of Rana Sanga), 895 


Prithviraja (Cbauhan), 785, 8(^, 803, 
821, 822, 823, 828, 837, 842 
Piithwaja (son of Chandra Sen), 837 
Prithviraja III (see Prithviraja Chauhan), 
821 

IVitbviraja, n:iDce (Maharaja Kunwdr), 
795, 796, 797, 806 
Priyagdus, 851 
Proenza 1102 

Professor, Dr. Wei Kwai Sun, 57 
Proleya Nayak, 070n, 1039 
Prophet, the, 612, 635, 744, 752u, 765, 
760. lOlln, 1036 
Fudukottah, 1009 
I>uga, 815, 816 

Pul-i Ahangeran (chief fortress of Chur), 
144 

Pulicat, 1060, 1096, 1099 
Puhval, 228, 240 
I’uneh, 733, 744, 758, 759, 770 
Puneh-BoramuUu, 774 
Punja, Rao (or Munja), 794, 799, 854, 
856, 857, 862, 925 

Punjalj, 87, 95. 137, 153, 156, 158, 168, 
181, 202, 214, 219, 330, 360, 509, 

529, 634, 640, 641, 644, 645, 675, 

683, 684, 685, 707, 757, 760, 767, 

777, 800, 816, 820, 822, 1132n 

Furaninal, 935 
Purchas, 1075 

Pureoyre Dcorao (Harihara II), 1030, 
1053n 

l^iri, 591, 941n, 942 and n, 943, 952, 
958, 964. 990n, 996n, 1080. 1157n 
Puri-Jagannatha, 1079 
Funiea (district), 1154 
Pltrnian, ll9 

Puruslvottama, 941 and n, 943, 952, 933 
and n, 954 and n, 955, 956, 962, 906 
and n, 999 

Purushottama Gajapati, 1065, 1066, 

1070, 1074 

PusapaU Tanunaraya, 951n 
Pushkar, 830 

Qa'an/s, 84. 86, 98, 248, 297 
Qa‘ani, Maldc Sharaf, 421 
Qabl U^Ian, 108 

Qabula (see Kahir, Malik), 486, 545 
Ohhul Malik (Ulugh Klmnf), 379n, 380, 
386, 447, 486 
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Qabus bin Wasbmagir,' 35 
Qachuli Bahadur, 107 
Qaddo, 646, 647, 649. 630 
Qadtn, Mulla, 673 

Q&dir Khan Ikhtiyaruddin Qadir Shah 
(of Kalpi), B48, 716, 717, 718, 901. 
933, 035 

Qadr Khan, 661, 665. 876, I147n. IMS 
Qahistan, 51, 88 

Qaidu (son of Kha.sh and grandson ol 
Ogtai), 97, 98, 246, 332 ' 

Qaimaz Rumi, 203 

Qaini (Qai), Sharaf (re\'<*nne minister of 
Alauddinh 359, 361 
Qainuqa, 3 
Qaiqubad, 277 
Qairawan, 33 
Qaisar Khan, 880 
Qaisar Khan Faruqi, 870, 909 
Qaisar-i Rumi, 521, 522, 1119 
QaitU'Buqa Noyan, 88, 93, 94 
Qalandar, Hamid, 374, 390 
Qahash, 967 
Qamar, 546 
Qamaruddin, 841 
Qamruddin Dughlat, llO 
Qandhar, 112, 113, 970, 994, 995, 1002. 

1128, 1129, 1130, 1131n 
Qanduz, 93, 94 
Qan!!anb*al-Ghnnri, 873 
Oar (name of a city), 77 
Qara Bahadur, 771, 774 
Qara Beg, 283 
Qaracha, 73 

Qarachil, 489, 517, 524, 532 
expedition of, 522-23 
Qaratii, 1129n 

Qara Hisar (name of a city), 128 
Qara-Khanids, 34, 35 
Qara-Khita (Black Cathayans), 39, 40, 41 
Qara Kbwaja, 116 

Qara Muhammad (son of Qara Yusuf), 
113 

Qaraqash Khan (see olso AiUgln. Ikhtl- 
yaniddin Qaraqash Khan), 246, 247. 
248, 251 

Qara-Quram, 53, 97 

Qara Ytwuf, 113, 129. 130. 131 

Qailtq, 144 

Qadi^, Malik Hasan, 243 

Qarlij^, Naidniddln Hasan, 260, 272n 


Qarligh, Saifuddin Hasan, 236, 237, 246 

Qarshi, 99, 107, 108 

Qasim Band, 1067 and n, 1071, lQ72n 

Qa.sim Baridul Mamalik, 872, 1002, 1(KK3 

Qasim Beg Safshikan, 989 

Qasim Khan, Sai\yid, 853 

Qasim, Malik, 701 

Qasim, Mulla, 770 

Qatahan, 1 

Qatbugha, Amir*i Azam, 571 and n 
Qawam Klian, 628, 634, 639, 908, 909 
Qaw amuddin (srt* Malik Qawamuddin 
Ilaqa Dahir), 304, 501 
Qawamuddin, Khudau'andzada, 549, 
550, 572 

Qawamuddin, Maulana (Qutluglt Khan), 
486 

Qawam-ul-Mulk (see Maqbul Qawamul 
Mulk, Malik, 571n 
title of Khan-i Jahan confcrretl on 
him, 574 

Qawamul Mulk (of Malwa), 799. 884. 
885 

Qawamul Mulk Ruknuddtn Hamza, 162, 
166 

Qayalah, 1016 
Qazghan Amir, 98, 99, 108 
Qazi Azd, 557n 

Qazi Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, 204 
Qazi Hamiduddin Nagauri, 229, 481 
Qazi-i Misr, 571n 
Qazi Jalal, 542, 544 
Qazi Jalal Urus (envoy of the Caliph of 
Baghdad to Iltutmish), 219n 
Qazi Kabiruddin, 245 
Qazi Kamaluddin, 464 
Qazi Shamsuddin, 464 
Qazi Wa|ihuddin Kashani, 213 
Qaz\vin, 51 

Qipcbaq (southern Siberia), 48, 76, 116 
Qiran, Malik, 283, 421 
Qiran, Malik (Safdarul Mulk), 486 
Qiran Sultan Klian (mounted the throne 
in A,o. 1332-33/a.h. 733), 98, 99 
Qlr Khan, 970, 971 and n 
Qirrat Qimar, Muhammad (qE>ecial slave 
office of Ulu^ Khan), 265 
Qiya Khan, 937 

Qizfl (mecsonger of Shah Beg). 1129n 
Qubadui Nasfrttddin, 81, 156, 162, 191, 
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108, 199, 202. 20S. 210, 213, 214. 
217, 235 

Quban (a city situated in Russia), 118 
Qublai Khuqan (or Qa>aii) (the great 
grandfather of Chengiz; was the first 
ruler of the Dada people), 58 
Qudsiya, treaty, 10 
Quetta (Shal), 1128, 1130 
Qtili Qutb Shah. 1084n, 1095, 1099 
Qultash, 548 

Qultuq Tajuddin Sunjnr, 250, 251 
Qumsha (name of a city), 117 
Quraish, 4, 6, 10. 11. 12, 16, 18. 21, 
22, 27 

Quraishi, Dr. ML, 610, 611 
Qiiraishi, Wahidiiddin (Sadnil Mulk), 
433, 446n, 447, 464 
Quraizah, 3 

Qurban Farmuli, Shaikh Muhammad 
(Kala Pahar), 683, 690 
Qusdar, 148 
Qushanj, 111 

Qusur (name of a plac<*), 332 
Qiitbabad, 514 
Qutb All Koka, 771 
Qutb-i Alain Bukhari, Rurhanuddin, 861, 
863 

QHitb Khan, 1160 

Qutb Khan Afglian, 668, 669, 671, 677, 
678. 679, 681, 682, 935 
Qutb Khan T.odi Imadul Mulk, 704, 706, 
721, 722, 723, 724, 727, 729 
Qutb Khan of Rapri, 677, 678 
Qutb Shah of Golkonda, Quli, 961, 963 
Qutbuddin (1097-98), 41 
Qutbuddio (.son of Iltutmish), 235 
Qutbuddin (son of Malik Rajab), 568 
Qutbuddin (brother of Firiiz), 591 
Qutbuddin (Ilindal), 743, 744, 745 
Qutbuddin (of Gujarat), Sultan, 792, 
919, 920 

Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah II, 864, 865, 
866 

Qutbuddin Azlaq Shah (youngest son of 
the sultan), 67n 

Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh. 625 
Qutbuddin Firuz Shah' (of Madura), 
1013, 1014 

Qutbuddin Hasan (.son of Muhammad, 
the uder of Shansahani), 153 
Qutbuddin Langar, 679 


Qutbuddin Muhammad (son of Izzud- 
din Hu.sain), 144, 153, 154 
Qutbuddin, Shaikhid Islam Sajyyid, 
249, 269 

Qutbuddin, Sultan (title of Rai Sihrah), 
1133 

Qutbuddinpur, 744 

Qu(lugh Khan (Qazi Samauddin), 682 
Quthul Mulk Dakhini, 962, 970, 971, 
1004 

Quthul Mulk Hamadani, 1004 
Qutiugh Khan (tutor of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq), 73, 233, 239, 562 
Qutiugh Khan, 842, 965, 966 
Qutiugh Khwaja (Barani refers to him 
as the son of Dawa Khan of Mawar- 
aiin Nahi), 98n, 337, 538. 339, 340, 
341 

Qutiugh Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 434, 
435, 438, 453, 454 
Qutiugh Timur Baraldai, 99 
Quttn, 393 

Rac:hakonda,' 1039, 1055n 
Radha, 038, 939, 940n, 1137, 1139, 
1141, 1145 
Raghadeva, 789 
Raghu, 434, 435 

Raghudeva Narendra Mahapatra, 948n, 
950n 

Raghunatha Nayaka, 1098. 1111, 1112 
Ragini, 977 

Rahan (inscription), 136 

Rahib (or Ramaganga), 264, 314, 315 

Rahib, 638, 646 

Rahiman, 1131 

Bai (equity and good conscience), 14,, 
25, 140, 160, 161, 162 
Rai Bareli, 692, 712, 724 
Rai Bhatti, 156n 

Raichur, 977, 979, 988 and n, 989, 1003 
Raichur (Doab), 979, 980, 989, 1603, 
1030, 1034, 1048, 1047, 1048, 1051, 
1052, 1058, 1059, 1070, 1071, 1075, 
1076, 1077, 1080, 1081 and n, 1082, 
1084, 1086, 1089, 1090 
Rai, Dhtmi}, 295 
Rai Dulchin 120 
Baihani, Alauddfn Ayaz, 

Baihan, Imaduddhi, 262, i^, 267 
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Rai of Jammu. 124, 158n 
Rai, Kaldtya, 366 

Rai Kalu (father-in-law of Sultan 
Muhammad Khati-i Sfiahid), 299 
Rai*of Kamrup, 176, 177 
Rai Khokar Sankin, 216 
Rai of Kulah, 159 
Hailawan, 833 

Rai Lokhmeni (rai of Nadia in Bengal), 
173, 174 

Raima!, 794, 795, 796, 797 
Raimal (son of Surajmal), 799, 807, 813, 
815, 832, 835 
‘Raina, 738, 739n 
Raina, Ahmad, 752 
Raina, Auzni, 742 
Raina, Hilmat. 752 
Rainder, 920 
Raingarh, 995 

Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III), 159, 161, 
162, 164, 165, 166 
Raipur, 912 

Rai, Sahij (a Khokar chief), 452, 455 
Raisen, 786, 798, 891, 894, 932, 933, 
934, 935, 936 
Rai Vira Pandya, 189 
Raja Ahmad Faruqi, Malik, 845, 846, 
899 

Rajah, Malik, 566, 567, 568 
Rajah, Malik (amir of Dipalpur), 644 
Rajah Nadira, Malik, 641, 647. 650 
Rajachal, 968 and n, 991 
Rajagainbhin Rajya, 1045 
Rajagfri, 1112, 1114, 1115 
Rajal^nda, 1005 

Rajamahendri, 1055, 1064, 1065 
Raja, Malik, 654, 655 
Rajamendry, 979, 980, 982 and n, 987, 
997, 999, 1000 

Rajamundri (Rajamahendri) (name of 
a place), 472, 473 
Raja, Mujiruddin Ahu, 439, 471 
Rajanatha Dindima, 1085 
Rajapal, Rao, 810 
Rajaraja III, 938 
Raja Rama, 1102 
Raja^hara, 1064 

Rajasthan, 397, 398, 685, 782, 783, 784, 
7a5, 788n, 790. 796, 800, 802, 808, 
809, 815, 816, 818 and n, 820, 821. 
823, 828, 820, 838, 842 


Rafaiarangitii (translated by Stein), 133n 
Rajauri (Rajoori), 733, 751, 758, 759, 
760, 764, 770, 774 
Rajhui, 888 

Rajendra 111, 1106 t 
Rajendra Chola III, 1105 
Rajgir, 724 
Rajhuhar, 727 

Raji, Bihi, 681, 682, 719, 722, 723, 724. 
727 

Rajinahendry, 941 and n, 944, 946, 947 
and n, 948 and n, 949, 954,^55, 956, 
959, 960n 

Rajputana, 167, 169, 181, 218, 239, 
318. 321, 334, 359, 397, 449, 462, 
508. 667, 891 
Rajputana (Western), 137 
Raj, Sai, 565 
Rajn, 624 

Raju Bnkhari, Shaikh, 700 
Rajii Qattal Shah, 905 
Rajyadhara, Sri, 1152n 
Rakshasa-Tangadi (hattl*' of), 1089, 
1090, 1092, 1098 
Raina, 836, 879 
Ramabhad ramha, 1112 
Ramachandra, 1054 

Rama Chandra (see Deva Rama 
Chandra) 

Ramadeva, 1032, 1033 
Ramadeva Raya, 837, 1098, 1099, 1112 
Ramanand, 1028 
Ramanatha, 1064 and n, 1105 
Rama Raja, 1084 and n. 1088, 1086, 
1087, 1088, 1089, 1000, 1001, 1002, 
1094, 1098, 1099 
Rama Rajahhushana, 1093 
Ram Chand, 735, 738, 739 and n 
Rameshvaram (name of a place), 417 
Rameshwaram (or Ramesvaram), 976, 
1068 

Ramganga, 682 

Ramgarh, 833, 836 

Ramnad, 1046 

Rampura, 788 

Rampura-Bhanpura, 014 

Ram Singh, 795 

Rana, Ali Shah, 340 

Rana, Malik Nasintddin, 333 

Randhol (entitled Hai Rayan) (maternal 
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uncle of Kbusrau Khan), 441, 444, 
448, 455, 456 

Ranfia, 1073, 1086, 1087, 1002, 1094, 
1098 

Ranga I, 1093, 1094, 1111 

Banga III, 1100, 110], 1102 and n 

Rangam, 728 

Rangini, 1051 and n 

Rangpur district, ll53n 

Raniha, 661 

Rani, Bibi, 888 

Rani, Dawal, 402, 409n, 419, 424. 436 
Raninal Shatti, Rai, 567 
Rann of Cntch. 596, 599, 869. 1116, 
1126 

Raupur, 789 

Ranthambhor (or Jhain), 166, 167, 183, 
259, 263, 273, 3I7n, 318, 319, 330, 
335, 342, 343, 314, 345, 349, 367, 
368, 397. 398, 461, 613n, 683n, 697, 
698, 790, 792. 798. 800, 801, 802. 

821, 823, 828, 829, 833. 842. 916. 

925. 927 

Hindu chieftains of, 213 
forces of, 218 
conquest of, 314 
Ranu, 659 

Rapri, 609 and n, 648, 650, 668, 671, 

677. 678 and n, 682, 685. 690. 095. 

698, 702, 713, 718, 728 
Ha.shid, K. A., 179n 
Rashid Khan (son of Sa'id Khan), 769 
Rashid, Prof. S. A., 576n, 578», 581n, 
810, 611, 615 

Rashiduddin (a great historian of the 
Mongol period), 70, 87, 89, 90, 92, 
94, 95, 96, 97 
Rashtrakuta!!, 133 
Rasika Mtirari, 964 
Rasulabad, 871 
Rafan. 565, 11.19, 1123n 
Rataii (Hindu governor of Schwan), 521 
Ratanpur, 827, 912 
Ratan Singh. 819, 890, 895 
Ratan Sinful Rana, 783. 786 
Ratgarh, 710 
Rath, 917 

Ranmal, Rao, 787, 788, 789, 791, 8U. 

831, 852. 853, 856. 858, 914, 925 
Raveily, 143n, ISOn, 160n, 170, 171n, 
173. 209. 246n, 667 


Ravi (name of. a river in Punjab), 87, 
98. 136, 180, 225, 240. 248, 255. 258, 
299, 320 

Rawal Vir Sin^ 803 

Rawan Chand, 738, 739n * 

RawaM Arz, Imadul Mulk, 282n 

Rayalasima, 1030 

Raj'an, Rai, 870 

Raya Rt'ddi, 1053 

Razi, 4In 

Razi, Malik, 608 

Razi, Mull.n, 776 

Ruziiiddin (author of Kanzut Tarikh, 
history of Badaun), 138n 
Raziq. 113611, 1137 
Raziul Mulk, 932 

Raziya (daughter of Iltutmish), 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237, 239. 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244. 245. 252, 253, 254, 589 
llegi Chak, 767, 769, 770 
Rewa, 692, 693, 694, 728, 961 
Rcmuna, 941 

Hewari, 252, 821, 822. 842 
Riasi, 643n 
Riddah, 7 
Ridge, 589, 602 

Rinchan, 735, 737, 738, 739, 740 and n 
Rinchanpura, 739 
Hint, 816 

Hishabhadeva, 825 
Riwari (name of a place), 287, 318 
Iliyazul Islam, Dr., 566n, 582ix, 589n, 
590, 591, 595 
Roflgers, 1010 
Roen, 143 

Rob, 672, 679, 080 

Rohilkhand (see also Katehr), 264, 277, 
315, 316, 636 
Rohri, 598n 

Rohtak, 263, 305, 454, 625, 628, 634 

Rohtasgarh, 1152 

Rome, 182n, 513 

Ronkhir Ghat, 988 

Ropal Solanki, 834 

Roy. 610, 811 

Riidar or Laddar Deo, 1032 
Rud Farah (name of a place), 143 
Rud Hari (Hari Rud), 143. 144, 181b, 
181, 182 

Rud-1 Ghur (name of a river), 143 
Rud Khash (name of a liver), 143 
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Ruh Parwar A^a, 977 
Rukii, 610 

Ruknuddin Barbek Shah (1459-74), 
1153 

RulqiuJdin Firuz, 231, 234, 235. 236, 

. 240, 250, 252, 263, 270, 586 
Ruknuddin Ibrahim (see also Qadr 
Khan,) 328, 329, 331 
Ruknuddin Jundah, 620 
Rum, 96, 105, 127, 128 
Rumi, Badruddin Sanqar (also known as 
Malik Sanqar), 245, 252 
Rumi Khan (Mustafa Khan), 890, 891, 

. 892, 934 
Runi, 137 
Rupa, 1158 
Rupabhatta, 754 
Rupa Lanka, 757 
Rupar, 639, 642 
Rupsi, Rana, 819 
Rup Sundari, 334 
Russia, 84, 118, 126 
Rustam, 128, 746 
Rustam Khan, 681, 725 
Ruth, 716, 720 
Rutrali, 837 

Saadat Khan (Abdur Rashid Sultani), 
623, 624 

Saadat Khan (of Gujarat), 851 
Saadat Sultani (of Gujarat), 858 
Saba, 1 

Sabains (Yusuf Adil Shah), 1075 
Sabantar, 940 and n 
Sabarmati, 851, 880 
Sabbah, Nusrat, 320 
Sabh Diwana, 780 

Sabir Rai, 613, 617, 622, 626, 838, 639, 
640, 644 

Sabzwar, 744, 747 ' 

Sabzwar (also called Baihaq). 77, 107, 

111 , 112 

Sachau, Professor, 13n 
Sachcnr, 823 

Sadasiva Raya, 96In, 1086, 1088, 1091, 
1092, 1111 
Sadasiva Deva, 1111 
Sa*d bin Ubaidah, 16 
Sa‘d bin Wiqqas, 17, 18 
Sadha, 825 

Sadhan (ruler of Panchkot), 591 


Sadharan, 659 

S.ulburaii (Wajihiil Muik), 8-10 
Sadharan Katm, 660 
Sadhu Nadira, Malik, 637, 638 
Saili (the great Persian poet), 182 
Sadi Jazbi, 81 
Sadiq Khan, 937 
.Sadri, 795, 807 
Sadr Khan, 891, 928 
Sadruddin, 739 
Safavid Shah Ismail, 1133 
Safar Salmani, Khwaja, 890 
Safdar Khan, 872 
Safdar Khan Sistani, 976 
Saffah (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Saftarids (861-903). 34 
Safi (name oi a Hindu officer, u'lro led 
the citizen of Meerut against Timur). 
123 

Safiya Khatun of Halb, 230n 
Sagar, 500, 971, 978, 979, 1035, 1052 
and n 

Saghuiii, Shaikh Maiilaiia Raziiukliu 
Hasan (famous author of Mashariqul 
Anmor), 138, 140, 141, 157, 219n 
Sai^naq (name of a place), 111 
Sahadeva, 735, 730, 739, 740 
Sahaka, 746 
Saharanpur, 635, 711n 
Sahasmal, 795, 831, 832, 925 
Shasmal, Rana, 593 
Sahelaka, 735 
Sahib Khan, 697 

Sahib Khan (Prince Muhammad, son of 
Nasiruddin Khalji of Malwa), 879, 
928, 929 
Sahsiling, 550 
Sahwal, 120 

Sa'id Farmuli, Mian, 684, 702 
Sa'id Khan (governor of Awadh), 703, 
704, 705, 706 

Sa'id Khan Sarwani, 694, 695 
Sa'id Khan, Sultan, 767, 769 
Sa'id Mirza, 923 
Saif Dar, 762, 763 
Saif Kban, 792, 876, 916 
Saifuddin (commandant of Rantham- 
bhor), 792 

Saifuddin (Suha Bhatt), 750 
Saifuddin Aibak, Malik, 1L38 and n, 
ll37n 
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Sotfuudin, Amir (son of the chief of the 
Arabs of Syria), 493 
Saifiiddiii Bahadur, 1016 
Satfuddin Firuz (title of Malik Andil), 
1155 

Saifuddin Churl, 1050 
Satfuddin Ghuri, Malik, 970, 976, 977, 
978 

Saifuddin Hamza (son of Ghiyasuddin), 
1151 

Saifuddin Hasan Qark'^, 222, 237, 
246, 247 

Saifuddin 'Ighraq (a Ghurian army 
officer/general), 80 
Saifuddin, Malik (Shafma-i pH), 569 
Satfuddin Malik, 916 
Saifuddin Muhammad (son of Alauddin 
Hasan), 155 

Saini, Gardan (a renowned Chauhani 
warrior), 318 
Saiyyid/s, 113, 117, 120 
Saiyyid Ali, 1044, 1050, 1052 and n, 
1054 and n, 1055, 1057, 1058, 1090 
Saiyyid Hasan, 137 

Saiyyid Husain (wazir of Shamsuddin 
Muzaffar who later on ruled with the 
title of Alauddin Husain), 1155 
Saiyyid Kamiluddin, 117 
Saiyyid Khan (son of Muharak Saiyyid), 
650 

Saiyyid Qawamuddin, 113 
Saiyyidabad, 970 , 

Safan Singh, 971 

Sakhi Sinj]^ (ruler of Tirhiit), 1148 

Sakit, 677, 882, 691, 728 

Sakkar, 217, 598n 

Sakrodah, 804 

Sakta Singh, 685 

Sakti, 689 

Sakurah (Sakirah), 1121n 
Sakya Sribhadra (a famous seholar- 
saint of Kashmir), 173 
Sala, 1159 
Salabat Khan, 1081 

Salahuddin (see also Jam Salahuddin), 
1130 

Salakaraju, 1087 
Salakarajn Tirumala, 1084 
Salari, Malik Izzuddin Muhammad, 238, 
242. 


Salar Shah, 620. 

Salar's martyrdom, 138 
Salavacha, 1113 
Saldi, Mongol, 336 
Saleh, 427 

Sail (a Mongol general, who captured 
Kashmir in 3rd quarter of the 13th 
century), 94 
Salih bin Nasr, 34 
Salihpur, 610 
Salima, 593 
Salim Khan, 777 

Salim, Saiyyid, 635, 650, 660, 661 
Salim I, Sultou, 873, 884 
Salivahan, 930 
Salkha, 831 

Sallakhanapala (ruler of Parihara 
dynasty), 169 
Salman Mas'ud Sad, 137 
Salman Rais, 873 
Salmin (ruler of Panchkot), 591 
Salt Range (Koh-i Jud), 119, 258, 1144 
Salumber, 787 
Salura, 588, 602 

Sahiva Mangu (see also Mangu), 1023, 
1024 and n, 1045, 1106 
Saluva Ramadeva, 1051 
Saluva Timraa, 1073 
Salwant, 651 
Sama, 1127 

Sammah, 1119, 1125, 1128, 1128, 1130, 
1133 

Saman, 34 

Samana, 120, 121, 165, 197n, 205, 288, 
294, 297, 298, 308, 333, 336, 359, 

369, 372, 392, 394, 439, 451, 473, 

533, 535, 558, 573, 594, 604, 619, 

621, 624, 627, 628, 638, 639, 642, 

649, 653, 654, 655, 661, 662, 671, 

684, 707 

Samanids (874-999) 34, 35, 36n. 147 

Samanta, 821 

Samant Singh, 803, 831 

Samat Singh, 825, 827 

Samarkandi (Samar Singh), 834, 835 

Samarpur, 827 

Samar Singh, 827, 833, 834, 902 

Samarqand, 34, 39, 45, 48, 65, 66, 68, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 81, 99, 103, 108, 
109, no. 111, 112, 113, 115, 116, 
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123, 124, 128, 130, 131, 111, 746, 
748n, 755. 981 

Samauddin, Qazi (Qutlugh Khan), 682 
Samauddin, Shaikh, 689 
Samayavarm, 1108 
Sambalptir, 949n 
Samba Raya, 1024n 
Sambha (^padlaksha), 790 
Sambhal (name oi a place), 259, 618, 
628, 638, 660, 668, 671, 676, 681, 
685, 694, 704. 713, 715, 727, 848 
Sambhar, 132, 785, 788, 794, 811, 812, 
813, 821, 823 
Samauddin, Malik, 618 
Samidheshwara, 788 
Samn, 1120n 

Samnani, Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, 
282n, 283 
Samothala, 623 

Samramau (name of a place in Badaun 
dist.), 267 

Samsamuddin (an official of Bakhtiyar 
Khalji), 172 

Sana! (Persian pool), 137, 297 
Sanatan. 1158 
Sanchor, 827 
Sandabur, 558 
Sandamangalam, 959 and n 
Sandila, 712 
Sanga, 154 

Sanga, Rana (Sangram Singh), 784, 
795, 796, 797, 798, 799, 800, 801, 
802, 813, 832, 835, 844, 880, 8^3. 
884, 885, 889, 895, 931, 932 
Sangama, 1042 and n, 1105, 1107 and n 
Sangaraa II, 973n, 974n, 1028 
Sangameshwar, 988, 989, 997 
Sanghar (Sumirah ruler), 1121 
Sangod, 833 

Sangram Singh Soni (Naqdul Mulk), . 

922, 923, 925, 928 
Sangunetti, 1012, 1017 
Sanjah, 155 

Sanjar (brother of the senior wife of 
Sultan Alauddin Khalji, got the title 
Alap Khan) (see Khan, Alap) 

Sanjar (Sultan), 37, 38, 40, 41, 52, 
153, 154, 155, 225, 232, 289, 319, 

977 

empire of, 39 

Sanjar Khan (Bahmani noble), 949 


Sanjar, Malik Arsaian Khan, 264, 269, 
271 

Sankama, 1033u 
Sankanat, 174 
Sankar, 1033 
Sankhera, 855 
Sanqaran, 199 

Sanqar, Malik Nusratuddin Sher Khan, 
260, 261, 262, 286 
Sanskrit, 30. 165, 189, 461 
Santosh (name of a place, also known 
as Laivi), 1154 

Santiirgarh (name of a place), §59, 2(i8 

Sanyogita, 822, 837 

Sapadlaksha (Sambhar), 790 

Saptagram, 1145 

Sapadalsha, 821 

Saracens, 151 

Saragdwari (name of a place), 4S9, 490, 
491, 529, 534 
Sarajpura, 828 
Sarakha, 44 

Saran, 694, 1157, 1159 
Sarang (brother of Asthan), 809 
Sarangadeva, 807 

Sarang Khan (elder brother of Mallu 
Khan), 118 

Sarang Khan, 623, 624, 627. 633, 639 
and n, 715, 816, lOOSn 
Sarangpur, 790, 798, 856, 859, 891, 
905. 910, 932, 933, 934, 936, 937 
Saranpur, 683 • 

Saraswati (.see also Sirsati), 451, 453 
Sarban, 98 

Sarbar (name of a fort), 407 
Sardawatdar, Malik, 541, 556 
Sarguja, 912 
Sarhind, 593 
Sari, 113, 117 

Sarju (river, also known os Ghagra), 
293, 1142 

Sarka (a Khokar chief), 178 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 186, 187 
Sarkhej, 866, 876, 878, 893 
Sarkhei Khan, 813 
Sarlmtch, 693 
Samath (inscription), 136 
Saipain, Qazi Shaxfuddin, 304 
Sarsati (name of a place), 526, 572, 587, 
588 

SaTssjJf Palace, 926 
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Sarsati (Scuraswati)* 593 
Sarsuti. 165, 186, 219, 650, 651, 723 
Sartaba, 920 
Sartez, 968 

Sartez.'^Malik (Imadul Mulk), 486, 499, 
522, 541, 549, 550 
Sartiah, Muhammad, 393, 453 
Samp, Malik (Malik Sarwar), 635 and 
n 

Sarwar Malik (Sultan-us Sharq), 710, 
711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 722 
Sarwanil Mulk, Malik, 649, 653, 654, 
656, 6.^, 660 
Sataldar (Sutlej), 642 
Satalmar, 813 
Satarsal, Raja, 854 

Satgaon, 475, 506, 530, 953, 1144. 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148, 1152 
iqta of, 486 
Satila, Shadi, 438 
Satlej, 1132 

Satrasal Singh, Rawal, 881 

Satmnjaya (name of a temple), 494 

Satmnjaya, 895 

Satta, Uao, 811, 812 

Satwas, 929, 932, 935 

Saudani, Bhandari Hilal, 254 

Saugar, 899 

Saurashtra, 853 

Savanna Udaiyar, Vira, 1023 

Saxony, 85 

Saya-desa, 752n . 

Sayahrud (name of a Ghurian fortl, 81 
Sayanacharya, 1049, 1053 
Sayyaf, Qaran-fal, 556 
Scretto, U., 182 

Sehwan (name of a place), 521 
rebellion of, 565 

Sehwan, 1121, 1128n, 1129n, 1130 
Sekhar (or Sekhau) fort, 591 
Sekhara, Raja (scholar), 594 
Seljuks (Seljuqs), 35. 37, 38, 41, 47, 
49, 71, 107, 144, 153. 154, 184, 226, 
289 

officers, 44, 51 
empire, 51 
Sellappa, 1085 
Sena frontier, 173 
Senas, 132 
Sendalai, 1023 


Sendamangalam,. 1104, H05 
Senji Raya, 1105 
Senkun (son of Wang), 61 
Sen, Rai Ratan, 368, 370 
■ Seor, 637, 651, 652, 655 

Serai (the great capital of the Golden- 
Horde), 111, 116, 118 
Serai Mdika, 598 
Serai, of Malik Yar Parran, 589 
of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, 589, 

Serai Malika, 589 
Seshacbalam, 1093 
Set Ram, 809 
Settiipattu, 1115 
Sevaki, 814 
Sevodi, 825 
Sewell, 1020 

Shaban Malikus Sharq Malik, 865, 866, 
867 

Shahan, Malik, 792 
Shabur^an, 99 

Shadiabad (Mandu), 901, 913, 996 
Shadi Khan, 620 and n, 1153 
Shadi, Malik, 431, 459, 473, 474, 563 
Shadipiir (Shihabuddinpur), 766 
Shad Malik (wife of Mirza Khalil and 
<‘.\-slaV(‘ girl or concubine oi Ma’ik 
Saifnddin), 130 
Shadyakh, 42, 44, 48 
Shafurqani, Qazi Imaduddin, Muham¬ 
mad, 250, 259 

Shah Alam, Ibrahim, 596 and n 
Shah Alam (Bukhari), Sirajuddin 
Muhammad, 863 
Shah, Alauddin Bahman, 528 
Shah, All, 544 

Shah, Badruddin Malik Daulat, 523uv 
526 

Shah Beg Arghun, 1128 and n. 1129 
. and n, 1131 and n, 1134 
Shah Burj, 1002 
Shahdra, 723n 

Shah, Fakhruddin (rebellion of), 490 
Shah Firaz, 460 

Shah, Ghiyasuddin Bahadur (son of 
Shamsuddin *Firuz who diexl in 
A.D. 1322), 464, 488 
Shah Gurshasp (of Iran), 175n 
Shah Hasan Arghun, 1132 and n 
Shah. Ihn-i Malik, 535 
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Shahi Klian (Sulttui Zainul Abidin), 751 
Shahin (Yar Yaldu) ('entitled Wafa 
Malik), 437 
Shahin Khan, 669 

Shahin, Malik, 368, 371, 401, 474, 785 
ShaR Ismail Safavi, 131 
Shah Jahan, 102ii, 970n, 1099 
Shah Jalaluddin (of Ma'abar), 490 
Shah, Jalaluddin Mas'ud, 259, 265 
Shah Khul, 756 
Shah Khul (Mortand), 756 
Shah Malik (an officer of Timur), 130 
Shah Malik, 853 

Shah, Malik Ruknuddin Firuz (son of 
Sultan Nasiniddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah Malik Shihabuddin Muhammad 
Shah (son of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud), 275 

Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim (son of 
Siiltan Nasiruddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah, Mansur, 117 
Shah Mir, 738, 739, 761 
Shall. Mubarak, 262, 419, 508 
Shah, Muhammad (Mongol officer). 335 
Shah, Nasiruddin Ibrahim. 475 
Shah Nawaz, 120 

Shah Qutbuddin (ruler of Sistan), 112 
Shah Rukh (youngest son of Timur), 
128, 130, 131 

Shah Rukh, 631, 645n, 658, 719, 758 
Shah Rukh of Persia, 1(^9 
Shah Rukh (son of Amir Timur), 1153 
Shahrzuri, 153n 
Shah, Saiyyid Ahsan, 526 
Shah, Shamsilddin Firuz (a decendant 
of Bnghra Khan), 474 
Shah, Shihabuddin Rughra (son of 
Shamsilddin Firuz Shah), 464, 474 
Shah Shnja (greatest ruha* of the 
Muzaffarid dynasty in southern Per¬ 
sia; was also a patron of the poet, 
Hafiz), 97, 114, 129 
Shah, Sultan Alauddin Mas'ud, 250, 
253, 255 

Shah Turkan (Kliudawand-i Jahan), 234, 
235, 236 

Shahu, Afghan, 537 
Shabu Afghan, Malik, 667 
Shahu Lodi, Malik, 564 
Sliahpur, 716, 718, 719 
Shahinira, 670 


Shahr-i Nau, 911 
Shahupur. 904, 917 
Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr, 78 
Shahzada, Sultan (tin' chief eunuch), 
1154, 1155 
Shaibani Khan. 1129 
Sliaikh Abdul Ihujnt*. 152 
Shaikh Abdul Qadii lilani (1077-1166). 
151, 152 

Shaikha Khokar, 624, 641 and n 
Shaikh Alauddin. 496, 545 
Shaikh Ali llajweri, 140 
Shaikhan Muhtasib Qazi, 923 * 

Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani, 211 
Shaikh Bahatiddin Zakariva, 229. 230, 
331 

Shaikh Baisii, 112 

Shaikh Farid Canj-i Shakar, 120, 222n, 
274, 296, 496 

Shaikh Faridufldin Attar, 182 
Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi, 141, 142, 
229n, 487 ' 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 117 
Shaikh Imamiiddin (b/o Shaikh Rukn* 
uddin Multani), 505 
Shaikh, Malik, 632 
Shaikh, Malik Alauddin, 306 
Shaikh Malik Sultan Haibat Khan, 851 
Shaikh, Muinuddin Chishti, 496 
Shaikh, Mti'izznddin (son of Shaikh 
• Alauddin), 545, 546, 554 
Shaikh, Najihuddin Nakhshabi, 229 
Shaikh, Nasiniddin (Tln'ragh, 337, 374, 
375, 390, 480, 512, 520, 521 
Shaikh Nizamiuhlin Aniiva, 141, 195, 
209n, 228, 229. 243, 254n. 327. 354n, 
370ii, 374, 375n, 405n. 440, 441, 
477, 478, 480. 481, 496, 512, 520 
Shaikh Nizamnddin Ahtil Miiwayyid, 
229 

Shaikh Nuniddiii fan officer of Timur), 
180 

Shaikh QuHniddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, 229, 
230, 512 

Shaikh Quthuddiii Dabir, 520 
Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawar, 557n, 572 
Sheikh Ruk-tiuddin Ahul Fath (a Sohra* 

wardi saint), 441, 460, 479, 496, 505, 
564 

Shaikh, Sadi (great Persian poet), 298 
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Sl^ikh, Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri, 496, 
553 

Shaikh, Shihabuddin, 556 
Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi (the 
famous author of Awatiful-Ma‘'afif), 

2n 

Shaikh Wahiduddin Marwarrudi (Qazi), 
150 

Shaikh Wajihuddin Abul Fath, 150n 
Shaikh, Ziyauddiu Rumi, 441 
Shaikhul Islam, Hazrat (Khalifa of 
Haju Qattal), 005 

Shaikhzjj^a (Zabit of Awadh), 703, 704 
Shaikhzada Manjhu, 705 
Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad, 702 
Shal (Quetu), 1130 
Shall Serai, 98 

Shami, Shaikh Muhammad, 245 
Shamsabad, 637, 677, 678, 679, 682, 
722, 723, 725, 727 
Shams Chak, 763, 764, 781 
Shams Duni, 777 

Shams Khan, 626, 637, 638, 689, 792 
Shams Khan (of Nagaur), 864, 865, 866 
Shams Khan (of Gujarat), 854 
Shams Khan Dandani, 847, 848, 852, 
859 

Shams Khatun, 677, 723 
Shams Malik, 725, 726 
Shams Raina, 773, 774 
Shamsuddin, 95, 717 
Shamsuddin, dabir of fiughra Khan 
(entitled Sultait Nasiruddin), 307 
Shamsuddin II (of Kashmir), 769 
Shamsuddin (Ilyas Shah), 942n 
Shamsuddin Adil Shah (see also Add 
Shah Shamsuddin), 1025 
Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah (son of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah), 1152, 
1153 

Shamsuddin Durwesh, 869 
Shamsuddin ^iruz Shah, 1145, 1146, 
1147 

Shamsuddin (Shams Iraqi), 764, 765, 
766, 770, 772 

Shamsuddin Muzaffar (title of Diwana), 
1155 

Shamsuddin Saiyyid, 677, 678, 679, 
682, 721 

Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Bengal), 719 
Shatttsuddin, Sultan (of Kadimir), 741 


Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah (son of Ruk* 
nuddin Barbek), 1154 
Shamsul Mulk, Malikus Sharq, 653 
Shankar (Sikandar Shah of Kashmir), 
740 

Shankaracharya hillock, 762 
Shankar Chak, 779 
Shankar Rao Shirke, 989 
Shansab (a descendant of Zuhak and 
founder of the Shansabani dynasty), 
145, 146 

Sharafuddin Alt Yezdi, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 107 

Sharaful Mulk, 57 In 
Sharafui Mulk, Ash'ari, 1137, 1138 
Sharif Ahsan, 1014n 
Sharikapura, 743 
Shash, 34 

Shayyar (see Malik Husamuddin), 876 

Shekawati, 836 

Shekha (Rajput), 813, 815 

Shekhaji, 815 

Shekhawati, 837 

Shel, 752 

Sheran, Muhammad, 938 and n 
Sherandaz, Malik Muhammad, 295, 296 
Sher Khan, 876 

Sher Khan (cousin of Balban), 193, 
263, 264, 268, 271 

Sher Khan (governor of Chanderi), 683 
Sher Khan (Nuhani), 691, 692 
Sher Khan (Sher Shah), 1141, 1160 
Sher Khan of Chanderi, 926, 927 
Sher Shah, 379, 666, 769, 770. 773, 
893, 935, 936 
Sherpur, 683n 
Sherwan, 117 

Shihab (naib amir-i hajib), 447, 455 
Shihah, Hakim, 910 
•Shihab-i Hakim, 849, 850 
Shihab Khan, 626 
Shihab, Shaghuri, 456 
Shikohabad, 648 
Shihabuddin, 42, 43, 44 
Shihabuddin (Gburi) (son of Bahauddin 
Sam), 155, 183, 581 
Shihabuddin, 927, 928 
Shihabuddin (see also Abmad 1 Shihab- 
uddin), 984n 

Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah (see also 
Ahmad Shah), 851 
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Shihabuddin Bughdah, 1146 
Shih^odditt, Malik (Mir of Awadb), 
114411 

Shibabuddin Mubarak Shah, 119 
Shihabuddin Muhmara (work of), 209n 
Shlhabuddtn, Shahzada, 696, 697 
Shihabuddin, Shaikh (of Multan), 564 
Shihabuddin, Sultan, 736 
Shihabuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 742, 
743 and n, 744. 761 
Shihabuddinpur, 743, 766 
Shimiga, 1043 

Shiraz, 115, 117, 128, 748ii, 1151 
SBirwan, 147 

Shis (son of Muhammad bin Suri), 147, 
148 

Shitab Khan, 1005 and n 
Shivabhan, ^1 
Shivapuri, 831 
Shiv Singh, Raja, 717 
Sholapur, 1(K8, 1089, 1090 
Shughan, 155 

Shujaat Khan, Alauddin, 926, 935, 936 
Shu}aul Mulk (son of Mubarak Saivyid), 
650 

Shujaul Mulk, 661 
Shuman, 79 
Shwapachas, 135n 

Sialkot (district). 158, 216, 641, 642, 
643n, 684, 707, 751, 760 
Siberia, 115, 116 
Siddhu, Mian, 981 
Sidhipa, 656, 659 
Sidhpur, 853, 854, 860 
Sidi Badr (Abyssinian noble), 1155 
Sidi Maula, 223. 317n, 319, 320, 321 
Siha, 809 

Si-hsia (a kingdom in China), 63 
Sihun, 37 
Sijistan, 149 

Sikandar, Sultan (of Bengal), 710 
Sikandar, Crown Prince (of Giijarat)t 
800 

Sikandar (sultan of Kashmir), 124 
Sikandar (historian), 847, 849, 850. 851, 
852 

Sikandar (son of Path Khan of Kash' 
mir). 768, 767, 788 

Sikandar (son of Shamsuddin Yusuf 
Shah), 11S4 

Sikandar Khan (governs of Siwas), 697 


Sikandar Khan (son of Adam Kakar), 
706 

Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal), 970, 973, 
989, 990, 991, 994, 995 ^ 

Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal Khan of 
Dcccaji), 921 

Sikandar Khan (Malik Yaqub), 618, 619 
Sikandar Khan, Prince (son of Muzaffar 
TI of Gujarat), 885, 889, 890, 895 
Sikandar Khan of Satwas, 929, 932 
Sikandar Khan Sm, 704 
Sikandar Lodi, Sultan (Nizam^^Khan), 
665, 673, 686, 687, 688, 689, 690, 
691. 692, 693. 694. 695, 696, 697, 
698-701 and n, 702, 7(», 707, 722, 
729, 730, 731, 732, 764, 796, 840, 
844, 875, 877, 927, 929 
Sikandar L^i, 1156 
Sikandar, Malikus Sharq Malik, 640, 
645 

Sikandar Sarwani Shah, 675 
Sikandar Shah, 1150 and n 
Sikandar Shah (of Ma'abar), 1021 
Sikandar Shah, Alauddin (successor of 
Firuz), 581 

Sikandar, Sultan (son of Haji Ilyas), 590 
Sikandar Sultan (son of Qutbuddin of 
Kashmir), 745, 746. 747, 749 and n, 
750, 753 

Sikandar, Sultan Alauddin (Shahzada 
Ilitmayun), 623 

Sikandar Tnhfa, Malik, 1J42. 644, 649, 
653, 669 
Sikhab, 620 
Sikhara, 727 

Sikri, Fathpiir, 780, 801 and n 
Siksiz, 108 

Silchar (a strong man of the Merkit 
tribe, to whom Bortie (wife of 
• Chengiz) was presented hy, the Mer- 
kits as his wife), 60 • 

Silhadi, 891. 932, «33. 934, 935 
Silhako, 177n 
Silharas, 133 
Simhabhatta, 754 

Shnhachalam. 941, 943, 944 and n, 
946, 947, 959, 901, 962, 1051, 1078, 
1079, 1080 
Simhadeva, 735 
Simhadrf, 1079 
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Simhadri, Fottanuni (name of a place), 
1079 

Simhala, 1055 

28, 158, 102, 163, 189, 219, 243, 
248, 249, 261, 263, 294, 376, 392, 
394. 451, 460, 464, 497-98, 503, 505, 
522, 595, 599, 622, 645, 743, 758, 
785, 810, 827, 869, 870, 103i; 1116, 
1117, 1119 and n, 1120, 1121, 1122, 
1124, 1125 and n, 1126, 1127, 1128, 
1130, 1131 and n, 1133 
Sind-liind, 30 
Sind Sagar Doab, 216 
Sind Kher, 968n 
Sindtan, 968 and n 
Singa III, 987 
Singapuranadu, 1104 
Singarh (of Kondhana), 503 
SIngavaram, 1108, 1115 
Singhana (crown prince), 322, 323, 402, 
403 

Singhana, 816 
Singiri, 1159 
Sinha I, Nara, 354 
Sinhad-deva, 803 
Sini (name of ii rivc-i), -112 
Sin Sopar, 697 and n 
Sipah Salar Hfzabruddin Hasan Adib, 
171 

Sipah Salar Izziiddin Ilnsatn bin Kbar- 
mil, 168 - 

Sipah Salar IHiarftshti, 200 
Sipri, 696, 927 
Sirbali Khan, 66811 

Siraj, Bahram (a t'ritaid of SnUan Tngb- 
liiq), 451 

Siraj, Qazi, 980, 1052 
Siraful Mulk, 923 

Sirajnddin Abn Safa Umar liin Tshoq bin 
Ahmad as-Shibli al-Awadbi, 558 ‘ 

Sirajnddin’Junaidi, Shaikb, 969 and n, 
975, 1014 

Siram (name of a place), 129 
Siranwa (hill), 831 

Sirhind, 159n, 163, 214, 628, 634, 637, 
638 and n, 639, 642. 649, 650, 662, 
605, 668 , 669, 670, 671, 675, 684, 
685. 720, 743n 

Sirhindi, Yahya (the author of Tarlkh 
Mubarak Skahi), I60n, 164n, 240n, 
242n, 805, 309 


Siri (name of a place), 328, 468 
— Dart, 587 

Siri (a town of Delhi), 122, 338, 339, 
348, 372, 562 

Siri, 625, 628, 628, 029, 633, 634, 035, 
636 

Sirirangam, 952, 1031, 1036, 1037 
Sirmur hills, 239, 259, 268, 587, 619, 620 
Sirohi, 783, 790, 792, 795, 797, 831. 832, 
865 

Sirsa, 160n 
Sirsa (Sarsati), 451 
fort of, 453, 572 
Sirsa. 650n. 678ii, 723, 728, 816 
Sirsaganj, 723n 
Sirsuti, 121 
Sirugnppa, 975 
Sriyahhatta, 754 
Sirukadambur, 1115 

Sistan, 34, 108, 112, 113, 144, 246. 557. 
1128 

Siswali, 833, 834 

Sita Ban Hameshwar, 976 

Sital Deva, Rai, 81 On, 813 

Sitapati, 1005 

Sittumiir, 1115 

Sitti, Bibi, 1004, 1007 

Siur, 1129 

Siva (town), 826 

Siva (Siwana), 812, 819n 

Siva Das, Rai Rayan Rai, 923 

Sivaji, 1102 

Sivansamudram, 1075, 1076, 1077 and n 
Sivappa Nayaka, 1101, 1102 
Siwalik/s, 123, 124, 166, 208, 260, 261, 
265, 269, 273, 321. 392, 594, 625. 
669, 842 

Siwana, 395, 396 
conquest of, 397, 398, 424 
Siwana, 810 and n, 812 
Siwi (Sihi), 1128 and n. 1129, 1130 
‘Siwis, 697 

Siwistan (Sibi or Sahastan or 'modem 
Sehwan), 336. 451, 554, 558, 587, 569. 
616,^5, 1119, 1120n, 1128n 
Smail. R. C., 186 
Smritis, 139 
Smvma (Izmir), 128 
Sobha Devi, 740 
Sobhita, 825 

Sodra (narte of n river), 240, 241, 258 
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Sofapur Canal, 750 
Sofat, 704 
Safd^ Khan, 876 
Sojat, 812, 814 
Solag^ 1113 
Solah Khamba, 684 
Solomon, 492 
Somdas, 805 

Somadevaraja, 1040, 1098 
Sonteshwara, 825 
Somnath, 334 825, 1116 and n 
temple of, 471 
‘Som Nath, 805 
Son (name of a river), 132 
Sona Lanka, 757 
Sonapat, 625 

Sonargaon (Decca), 174, 275, 295, 505, 
506, 530, 531, 582, 589, 590, 94 In, 
942n, 1143. 1144, 1146, 1147, 1150 
and n, 1151n 

Sonda (name ol a village), 555 

Sondhar, Juhir (Abdul llaq), 602 

Sone, 836 

Songir, 854 

Sonhar, 882, 728 

Sonigra, 810 

Sonj, Malik (an officer of Balban, in- 
charge of Si mam), 294 
Sopur. 773, 776 
Sorkhan Shira, 59, 60 
Sovaniagiri, 827 

Spain, 28, 30, 32, 33, 195, 1096 
Sranana Kulasuri, 735 
Srikurmam, 938, 939, 959 
Srimushnami, 1111, 1114 
Srinagar, 684, 738, 739, 741, 742, 744. 
746, 748, 757, 760, 761, 762 and n, 
765, 767, 771, 773, 776, 777. 781. 
797 

Srinatha, 1060 
Srinegeri, 1043 

Srirangam, 1093, 1106, 1107, 1108 
Srirangapattnam, 1072, 1073, 1092, 1098 
Sri Sailam, 1078 
Srivara, 754, 757, 760 
Saqjf, 18 

Stanley Lane-Foole, 84 

St. Petersburg, 209 

St. Rhodes, 128 

Subetai, 66n, 75, 76. 85 

Snbuktagln (977*99) (Nasiruddin was 


the title of Subuktagiii}, 35> 37, 14^ 
147 

Sufi, Kamaluddin, 447, 455 
Sufi, Nusrak Khan Sanqar, 271 
Sufi, Yusuf (entitled Sufi Khan), ^42, 
445, 447, 455 

Sufyan bin Harb (father of the future 
Caliph Mu‘awi>'a), 11, 12, 21 
Sugimaq (name of a place), 73 
Suha Bhutt (Saifiiddiii), 749, 750, 751, 
754 

Suhail bin Amr, 10 

Suhrawardi, Shaikh Shihabuildin (a 
great mystic .saint of the 13th century 
A.D. and coeval of Caliph Nasir), 50 
Suri, 871 

Suri, Jtiiaprabbu (Jain .scholar), 494 
Suja, llau, 813 
Suka, Pandit, 773 

Sukhapal (grandson of jaipal), 1041 
Sulaiman the Magnificent, 892 
Sulaiman Fannilli, 705 
Sulaiman hills, 113 
Sulaiman, Malik, 032. 635, 668 
Sulaiman Shis, 200 
Stiluiman Shah, 41, 90, 91 
Sultan Khwarazin Shah, 150-55 
Sultan Ahmad Julair, 117, 124, 127, 129. 
130, 131 

Sultan Aiauddiii Jahaiisii/., 149, 150 
Sultan Bahauddin Sam, 200 
Sultan Bakht Begum (daughter of 
Timur and wjfe*of Muhammad 
Mirkah), 113 

Sultan Chiyasuddin Ghuri, 79n, 150, 
151, 152, 153 

Sultan Chiyasuddin Mahmud, 200, 202 
Sultan Husain (.also as Sultan Husain 
Mirza), 129, 131 

Sultan Ibrahim (.sun of Mii7.ii Shall 
Rukh of Herat), 101 
Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni (ob. 492/ 
1099), 153 • 

Sultani, Malik Iz/uddin, Kafiir, 394 
Sultani, Shihab (Tujiil Mulk), 486 
Sultan Jalair (descendant of an ll*Khan 
officer, Husain Buzurg, who governed 
Baj^dad and part of Iraq), 113 
Sultan Kot (a city founded in the terri¬ 
tory (rf Bayana), 170, 221 
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Stt^tan Mahniud of Gliazni* (a.d. 999* 
1030), 132, 135, 138n, 146, 147, 148, 
149, 156, 157, 206, 417 
military exploits of, 180 
Sultlio Mahmud Tughluq (or Sultan 
Mahmud), 118, 121, 180 
Sultan Mas'ud (son of Sultan Ibrahim 
of Ghazni), 11, 153 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghazni. 143, 144, *146, 
147, 148 

Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughluq (sec 
also Malik Fakbruddiit Jauna), 460 
Sultan 4iughisuddin (title of Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Yuzbek Tughrii Khan) (see also 
Khan, Tughrll), 293 

Sultan Raziuddin Ibrahim (sun of 
Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazni), 148 
Sultan Saifuddin Muhammad (son of 
Sultan Alauddiii Jahimsuz), 150 
Sultan Sanjar, 144 
Sultan Sanjar Setjuqi, 52 
Sultan Shah (a Sharqi noble), 723 
Sultan Shah (younger sun of 11 Arsalan), 
41, 42, 204, 205 

Sultan Shah Khurshid, Malik, 619, 621 
Sultan Shah laxli, Malik, 639, 642, 644, 
652, 665, 668 

Sultan iah (naTiic uf a place and capital 
of the Il-Khaiis), 113 
Sultanpur (name of a place), 405, 472, 
545, 550, 589, 854, 855, 857, 858, 
862, 864, 919, 922, 937, 986 
Sultanus Sharq (l9talik Sarwar), 711, 712 
Sumbal (Indarkot), 741 and n 
Sumer, Bai, 904 

Sumirah or Sumir, 1117, 1118, 1121 and 
n, 1122, 1123, 1126 
Sumra, 157 

Sunam, 236, 240, 265, 268, 294, 297, 298, 
317, 359, 392, 533, 572, 594, 626, 655, 
670, 671,707 
Stinaniu, Amir.Aibak, 241 
Snndara Pandya I, 1105* 

Sundha Hill (an inscription speaks of 
Kilhuna, dated 1164-94), 137 
Sundha, Malik, 871 

Sung (a Chinese dvnastyl (a.d. 960-1279), 
87 

Sura, 745 

Siirajmnl. 795, 796, 797, 799 
Suraj Mai, 925 


Sura Malik, 659 
Surappa Nayak, 1108, 1111 
Suras, 132 
Surat, 882, 920 

SuDfshvar, 750 . , 

Surghuda (son of Dawa Khan). 99 
Suri, Muhammad bin (a Shansabani 
prince), 147, 148 

Suri, Saiiuddin (son ui Izzuddin 

Husain), 153, 154 
Surjon, 834 

Surkha, Malik Aitmar, 308, 309, 312 
Surkh Ghar, 143 

Surkh, Nizamuddin Kama! (Mukhli-sul- 
Mulk), 486 
Sursagar, 808 
Surtan, Rao, 797 
Snnir, Khwaja, 1018 
Sutlej (name of a river), 132, 332, 587, 
593 

Sutlej, 642, 650n 
Suwal, 141 

Suyurgatmish, Mirza, 645 
Swat, 734 
Swatrgir, 742 

Swayambunath Stupa, 1148 
Syamananda, 964 
Sykes, Sir Percy, 77 
Symarndary, 1076 
Syracuse, 196 

Syria, 17, 18, 19, 21, 51, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
96, 105, 124, 125, 127, 225, 264, 292 
Syrian army, 126 

Taaji (name of tribe), 112 
Tab (north-western part of Ghur), 147 
Tabar (name of a pass), 414 
Tabarhinda (Bhatinda), 159, 161, 212, 
241, 242, 244, 260, 263, 265, 270, 
271, 650, 651, 655, 656 
Tabari, 145, 146 
Tabaristan, 34 
Tabriz, 80, 113, 272n 
Tabuk, 15 

Taghalchin, 978, 979 
Taghi, 543,*549, 571, 1121 and n, 1122, 
1126 

relrellion of, 553-55 

Tahamtan (see also Ghiyasnddin Raha- 
mani), 978 and n, 979 
Tahir (Tahirids) (820-72), 30, 34 
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Tahir U, 34 
Tahir, Mirza, 780 
Tahir* Nisayani, 1123 
Tahir. Shah, 735 
Tahir, Shaikh, 694 
T'ahluk, 617 
Tahrtan, 114 

Taibu, Mudabir, 393, 394 
Taichuts (a Mongol trilx', to which 
belonged Sorkhan Shiia, the man 
who helped Chengiz), 59, CO, 61 
•Taimiya, Imam Ibn-i (1263-1328), 495, 
496 

Tai, Muhammad, 48 
Tair Bahadur, 246, 217, 248 
Taisi, Malik Nusratuddin, 221, 222, 
238, 254 
Tajikistan, 79 
Tajiz, 143 
Taj Khan. 891 

Taj Khan (Malik Uaikhurdar), 907, 908, 
910, 915. 916, 920, 923, 934 
Tajuddin Abul Fazl, <39 
Tajuddin Arsalan, Malik (sec also Arsa- 
lan), 1141 

Tajuddin Malik (sou of Qutlngh Khan 
Shamsi), 293, 314ii 
Tajuddin Reza (works ot), 209 
Tajuddin Sanjar Kazlak Klian, 236 
Tajuddin Turk, 617 
Taful Ma*asir, 162 

Tajul Mulk, 635, 636, 637, 638, 639. 

640, 853 
Takalpur, 554 

Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankarachavya hil¬ 
lock), 762 
Takinabad, 155 
Taklamakan dcsett, 54 
Takl (grandfather of Timur), 107, 108 
Takli, 393 
Taksh, 41, 42, 43 

Takudar Aghul (son of Halaku vaho 
embraced Islam and took the title of 
Sultan Ahmad), 95 
Talatmdi, 627, 642, 855 
Talbagha, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin (son of 
Yaghda), 435, 438, 447 
Talbagha, Yal, 475 
Talha, 18, 19 
Talha (s/o Tahir), 34 
Taligarhl, 1160 


Talikota, 1090, 1115 
Taliqan, 40, 76, 78, 79. 201 
Talish (GiJan). 765 
‘ Talmi (name of a city), 120 
Taltic. 1133 
Taluk, 81 • 

Talwara, 643n 
Tainhchi, 599, 1124ii, 1126 
Tamar (Raziya's governor of Awadh), 
254, 471 

Tamarao, 1071, 1072 and n 
Tamar Khan, Malik, 940 
Tamar, Malik (governor ol Chanderi), 
435, 440, 447, 454 
Tamar Qiran, 1138 
Tambol, 858 
Tamerlane, 38 
Tamghaj, 212 

Tamilakam, 1011, 1026, 1027 
Tammaraya, 1073 
Tammayadeva Maharaya, 1071 
Tanaku, 947 
Tang dynasty, 38 
Tjuigcda, 957, 1078, 1093 
Tangiers, 33 

Tanguts (or Si-hoie) (eastern China), 61, 
63, 81, 82, 85 

Taniku (or Tayanaku of Taraz), 45, 46, 
48 

Tangan, 584 

Tanjore, 1, 12, 1023, 1024, 1027, 1028, 
1031, 1086, 1093, ft94, 1098, 1100, 
1102, 1106, 1108, 1111, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Tankal (name of a place on the hank of 
Jamuna), 411 
Tanki Serai, 757 
Taoist, 57 

Taoru, 654 • 

Tapti (name of a river), 411, 845, 854, 
858, 872, 988, 1030, 1036 
Taqi, Sirai, 439 • 

Taq, Sirajuddin, I(K33 
Taraghai (father of Timur), 107 
Tarain, 157, 159, 160n, 165n, 166. 172, 
180, 181, 198, 214, 235, 270, 709, 
802, 803, 823, 837 
battle of, 138, 162 
battle-field of, 190 
(different pronounciations of Tarain) 
Nara'fn, 159n; Tarawari, 159n; 
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^ l^ost-'i'arain expansion and prob¬ 
lems; 167) 

Taranath (a Buddhist dironicler), 173 
Tar^ 45 

Tar^Beg, 707, 708, 893 
Targhi, Malik, 316n, 340, 368, 360, 
370, 372, 392 

Tariguppula Mallana, 1097 • 

'I’arikh-i JaJian Gusha (Persian text, 
Gibb’s Series), 50n, 51ii, 71n, 74n 
Tarikk4 Kiiiravi, 551 
Tariq, 2gs 195 
Tarmali, 414 

Tarmshirin Khan, 107, 123, 487 
Tarmshirin Khan, 567 
Tarshiz, 43, 112 

Tartaq Khawja (a Mongol oificcr), 392, 
393, 462 

Tarlary, 871, 968 
Tashkent, 117, 129 
Taslindal (name of a 258 
Tatacharya, 1097, 1114 
Tatar/s, 53, 54n, 55, 59. 61, 66. 76, 
78, 82, 112, 114, 118, 120, 121, 123, 
184 

Tatari, I>uljiut, 500 
Tatar Khan, 595 

Tatarkhan, 1141, 1140, 1147, 1148 
Tatar Khan (Muhammad Muzaffar), 
624, 625 

Tatar Khan (son of Sarang Khan), 716 
Tatar Khan (sorm of Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat), 613, 624,‘683, 694, 846, 847 
Tatar Khan Lodi, 684, 691, 760, 762 
Tatar Khan Yusuf Khail, 684 
Tatar, Malik, 528 
Tatti, 1130 

Tawangarah (Thuukar), 838, 839, 842 
Ta,wanpala, 838 
Tatyaprakasur, 959n 

Tayang Khan (chief of the Naiman 
tribe,), 49, 62 ^ 

Tazi Bhatt, Malik, 684, 760 
Tegnapatam, 1113 
Tehran, 114 
Teixera, James, 882 
Tekechuk (Mongol general), 80 
Tolang, 574 

Telingana, 336, 406, 407. 411, 4^5. 470, 
471, 472, 473. 476. 478, 526, 558, 
921, 941n, 950 and n, 954 ai)d n, 


955, 956, 962, 965, 970, . 972, 973, 
974 and n, 976, 980, 981, 982, 985, 
987, 900, 991, 999, 1000, 1002, 1004, 
1005, 1032, 1034, 1036, 1038, 1045, 
1046, 1048, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1055, 
1057 

Telugu Choda Aunadava, 1052 
Telungu Raja, 944n 
Tumani (Trimobani), 1159 
Temuchin (Cheugiz Khan), 58, 59, 60, 
61 

Temulin (daughter of Vesugai Bahadur 
and Oyelun), 59 

Terek (uame of a river), 94, 118 
Thalner, 845, 846, 854, 862, 875, 876 
Thana, 751, 858, 986 
Thanesari (name of a person), 556 
Thaneswar, 160n, 214, 701 
Thaneswari, Maulana Ahmad, 123 
Thaiikar, 169, 170 

Thankar (Tawangarh), 838, 839, 842 
Thankir, 647 
Tbaper (Patau), 767 
Tharri, 1121, 1122 

Thatta (a place in Siud), 464, 536, 540, 
554, 555, 558, 560, 566, 582, 589 
and n, 594n, 595, 957, 598, 599, 601, 
608, 863, 1120n, 1121 and n, 1122, 
1124n, 1126, 1127, 1129, 1130 
Thavara, 1121n 

Thekara, Khwaja Bahauddin, 57 In 
Thevenot, 1101 
Thimmabhupala, 1071 
Thoman, 1145n 

Thomas, Edward. 517, 518, 700 
Thome, St., 1096, 1099 
Tibet. 175. 176. 523. 757. 1135 
campaign of, 108 
Tida, Rao, 810 

Tiflis (name of a place), 113, 117 
Tigin, Qutlugh (younger brother of 
^lauddin Khalji). 326, 447, 455, 471 
Tigris Valley, 17 
Tigris river, 90 
Tijara, 546n, 654 
Tijara hills, 843, 844 
Tilakacharya, 754 
Tilang, 1032, 1038, 1039, 1041 
Tilhar, 643, 644, 653 
Tilockchand, Raf, 682, 686, 728 
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Tilpal. 343. 401, 404. 459. 512. 913 
Timaraj, 1071 
Timia, 591 
Timniarasu. 958. 900 
Tumne. Saluva (suu uImi Saluva 
* Timuina), 1073, 1074, 1075, 1077, 
1084 and n 
Timoja, 1076 
Timran, 143 

Timur, 624, 625, 020, 027, 033, 630, 
639n, 641, 658, 711, 713, 744, 746, 
747, 843 and n, 845, 846, 894, 898, 
899, 904, 981 

• Timur (or Amir Tiniur Goikan) (Timur 
was bom in April 1134), 43, S7u, 82, 
84, 95, 96, 97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 

119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 

126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 338, 

491 

Timur Amir, 1133, 1153 
Timur MaUk, 74 
Timur Malik Ughlaii, 111 
Tiiiianagar, 591 

Tindivanam 1104, 1109, 1111, 1115 
Tinnevelly, 1027, 1028 
Tipparaja, 1068 

Tipperah, 941, 942ri, 1141, 1152n, 

1157, 1158 

Tirhut, 217, 254, 405, 474, 475, 476, 
583, 598, 693, 712, 713, 715. 717, 
724, 1137, 1142, 1146 and n, 1148, 
1158 

Tirmiz, 40, 68, 79 
Tirmizi, Bayazid, 345 
Timiizi, Saiyyid Alauddin, 50 
Timkalakkudi, 1019, 1021 
Tirukkoibur, 1111, 1114 
Tirukkoyilur, 952ti 
Tirulapapuliyur, 1113 
Tirumala, 1087, 1088, 1090, 1091,^1092 
and n, 1093, 1094, 1098. 1100, 1101, 
1111 

Tinimaladassa Mahaputra, 95(i 
Tirumaladevi, 1078, 1082,* 1083, 1084n 
Tinimalai (Tirupati), 1078 
Tirumalamba, 1084n 
Tirumata Rantaraya, 953n 
Tinmtal Nayak, 1115 
Tinunayam, 1()09 


lirupati. 959ti, 1026, lQ82ti, 1485, 
1091, 1093, 1108 
Tirupparonkunratn, 1108 
Tiruvadi, 1085 

Tinivaiinamalai, 959ii, 1024, lOff 

Tiruvikarama tampk', 1114 

Tiruvaiinamalai, 114, 1085, 1105, 1115 

Thjivati, 1113 

Tirwa Tc4isi], 728 

'lizak (name ot a plattv, 114 

Toda, 790, 834 

Todar Mai, 999 

Togan, 144 

Toghachar, 77 

Toghaii Timur (Chinese emissary to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Tohm:, 1098 and n 

Tokhta Kia (eldest sou oi Urus Khan), 
111 

Tomara rulers, 168 
Tomnah, 107, 

Tundamaiidalam, 1105 
Tonk, 397 
Tons, 1158 

Topur, 1098 and n, 1114 
Trahagan, 735, 752 

Trans-Oxiana, 34, 40, 41, 48, 60, 70, 
73, 85, 96, 99, 100, 101, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 119, 128, 130, 
131, 181, 192, 248, 337, 341, 368, 
522, 557, 566, 755 
Travancore, 1032n, 4^)83, 1085 
Tribeni, 1146 * 

Trichinopoly, 1027. 1029, 1034, 1053, 
1064, 1098n, 1103, 1105 
Triinluikdas, 854, 863 
Triinbakmal KrLshiiuppii Nuik, 1110 
Tripathi, Dr. R. F., 222, 284, 666 
Tripureshwar, 750 
Tristao Dega, 881, 882 
Tristapitta, 1109 
Triumvirati, 1087 
Triveni, 1145* 

Tsakdar Canal, 756 

Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak (14^)0-1520),* 
llOf), 1110, 1111, 1115 
Tufnell, Captain, 1012 
Tnghalchi, Nasir, 548 
Tughan Khan, Tnghril, 939, 940 
Tuvian Khan (see also Malik Izzuddhi 
.Tu^U), 253, 254 
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Tu^iaa Rais Maiik, 638, 639, 640, 641, 
642 

Tughui Shah, 42, 66 
Tughatigin Hajil), 137 
Tugbl^abad, 476. 485. 519, 913 
Tugliluq, Chazi Malik (governor of 
Dipalpur) (see also Tughiuq Ghiyas- 
uddin), 450, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459, 462, 463, 476 
Tughiuq, Ghiyasuddin Sultan (see also 
Tughiuq, Ghazi Malik), '360n, 393-94, 
431, 443, 455, 450-52, 460-61, 463- 
69, 4^5, 478, 480-82, 485, 487, 
500, 553, 567, 681 
Tugliluqpur, ll46n, 1156 
Tughluqpur Kasna, 601 
Tughluqpur Sapdaui, 601 
Tughiuq Shah, 582n 
Tughiuq Shah II, 599, 619, 620, 621, 
711 

Tughiuq, Sultan Muhamipad bin (see 
also Muhammad bin Tughiuq) (after 
accession Malik Fakhruddin Jauna, 
who was known as Ulugh Khan, 
assumed the above name) (see also 
jauna, Malik Fakhruddin), 476, 478, 
479, 484, 486-87, 490, 491, 492, 

495, 496, 498. 500, 501, 502, 503, 504. 
505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 512, 513, 
514, 516, 517, 519, 520, 521, 522, 
523, 524, 528, 529, 530, 532, 534, 
535, 536, 537, ^8, 544, 547n, 550, 
553, 554, 555, 556, 358, 559-60, 561, 
562, 563, 564, 565, 566 and n, 567, 
568, 570, 571, 572, 573, 574, 575, 
577, 581, 582 and n, 585, 586, 590 
Tughiuq Tiiinir Khan (son of Ughul 
Khwaja, grandson of Dawa Khan), 
100, 107, 108, 116 
Tughnl (1037-63), 37, 60, 61 
Tughril, Bahauddin (rebel governor of 
Bengal) (IzzudHin Tughril or Tughan 
Khan), 169, 170, 171, lt)4, 198, 250n 
Tughril Khan, 941 and n 
Tughril Tughan Khan, Malik Izzud- 
din, 1136, 1138 and n, 1139, 1141 
and 11 , 1142 and n, 1143 
Tughtamish Ghiayiisuddin, 84, 111, IIS, 
115, 116. 118 

Tuhfa, Malik (Tajul Mulk of Gujarat),- 
853 


Tuhfa, Malik Khairuddin, 647. 

Tuhfa Malik Sikandar, 842 
Tuhfa, Malikus Sharq Malik (Tajul 
Mu^), 635 

Tukharistan, 47, 148, 155, 247 
Tulak (name oi a Ghurian fort), 81,* 
393 

Tuianiba, 641, 652, 653, 701 
Tulu-Ghat, 1050 

Tului, 76, 77, 78, 79, 84, 85, 86 

Tululdan, 1019 

Tuluva, 1026n, 1092 

Tuman (Tukediri), 108, 112 

Tummatia, 938n 

Tumplur, 956 

Tundira, 1046 

Tundira, 1107 

Tungabhadra, 974, 985, 987, 989, 

1034n, 1040, 1046, 1048, 1049, 1050- 
51, 1052, 1056, 1057, 1059 
Tunis, 33 

Turakina Khatun, 86, 248 
Turan, 521, 889 
Turgal, 1093 

Turkan Khatun (ni/o Alauddin), 43, 48 
Turkan Khatun (w/o Sultan Sanjar), 40, 
65, 67n, 76 

Turkan Khatun (m/o Raziya), 230 
Turkey, 873, 875, 892 
Turkistan (it was also called by the 
name of 'Jattah' during the medieval 
period, vide page 99) (see also Jat- 
tah), 35, 36n, 37, 40. 43, 45, 55, 63, 
66n, 68n, 70, 72, 77, 85. 99. 107, 
111, 131, 175, 192, 204, 224, 247, 
251, 252, 392, 460, 520, 736 
Tursi (person who led the Chinese 
delegation to tlie court of Md. bin 
Tughiuq), 493 
^urushka, 1072 
Turushka-force, 177n 
Turvaju, 1073 
Tus, 44, 112, 147 
Tushi (Gorkhan's envoy), 48 
Tusi Nasiruddin, 90 
Tustar, 117 
Tntioorin, 1086 
Tutiin, Malih, 570 
Tuzki, Malik Nasiruddin, 306 
Tyamarasa, 1072n 
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UoAID, 

470, 

471 




Uchch, 

118, 

156, 

207, 217, 

219, 

234, 

236, 

237, 

255, 

260, 261, 

262, 

263, 

265, 

268, 

269, 

286, 297, 

451, 

464, 

. 5^4, 

538, 

569, 

598. 612, 

624, 

783, 

. 822. 

856, 

1123, 

1126 



Uda, 794, 795, 813, 815, 832 



Udai Karan, 

837 




Udai Singh 

(Rai 

of Gorakhpur). 

583, 

805, 

806, 

807, 925 




Udaipur, 783, 784, 785, 786 
Udaiyar, Vira Savanna, 1U23 
Udars (Karewas), 756 
. Udayagiri, 951 and n, 953a, 955, 956, 
959 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1053, 
1054, 1068, 1070, 1074, 1075, 1078 
and u, 1093 
Udayagirirajya, 1043 
Udayanadeva, 740, 741 
Udayaraj, 879 
Udayaraja, 734 
Udayshari, 744 
Uddanda Khan, 1078 
Uddandapur, 173 * 

Udisha, 941n 

Udshah Rawal (or Udayahari), 743 
Ugblan Bayan Quli (or Bayan Quli 
Khan), 99 

Ughlan Buthan, 119 
Ughlan Danishmand, 99 
Ughlan Khhx Khwaja (son of Tughluq 
Timur), 116 

Ughlan Timur Shah (sou oi Bisun 
Timur), 99 

Ughul Khwaja, 100, 107 
Ujjain, 222, 330, 395, 398, 455, 713, 
721, 722, 829, 859, 884, 900, 90S, 
910, 933, 934, 936, 937 
Ulghu (a grandson of Chaghatai, who 
married Orgina, the widow of Qara 
Halaku), 97 

Uljai Bugha, Saldoz, 99 ^ 

Ulghu (grandson of Halaku), 317 
Ulugh Beg Mirza (eldest son of Shah 
Bukfa), 131 
Ulugh-bek, 269 

Ulugh Klian (title of Bahatiddin Balhan), 
251, 252, 253, 257n, 259, 260, 261. 
262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 269. 270, 
271j 272, 273, 274, 275, 293n, 478 


assumed the title of Ghiyasiirfdin 
Balbao, 276 

Ulugh Khan (title of Fakhruddin 
Muhammad Jauiia Muhanuiiad Shah 
Tughluq) (see also Jauna, FakE«%ddiu 
Muhammad), 472, 476, 480, 485 
Ulu^ Khan, 928, 941 and, ti. 1034, 
1039, 1042 

Ulughchi Malik (Ulugh Malik), 314, 
316n, 320 

Umar (younger sou of Miran Shah), 
128, 130, 131 

Umar I, 28, 33 ^ 

Umar 11, the Uinay>ad Caliph, 258n, 
1126 

Umar Faruq (stx'ond Caliph, a.d. 634- 
44), 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 31, 195, 845, 
862 

Umar Khan, 704, 7iM), 859 
Umar Khan Surv^’uni, 684, 689, 691 
Umar, Malik (rebellion of), 345 
Umar Shaikh (s(;cond son of Timur), 
110. 115. 117, 118. 128 
Umar, Shihalniddin (son oi Sultan 
Alauddin by Jath>upuli), 425, 428, 
436, 483 

Uinuri-al-Shihabudditi, 498, 510, 560, 

563a 

Umarthan, 833 

Umurdan (or GiuJi Manduraii), 940, 
1139 

Ummattur, 1074, lt|75 . 1077 and n 
Unao, 682, 728 • 

Unar Sumirah, 1119n 
Uticha Tila Muhallu, 138 
Undavullj, 961, 962n 
United States, 1 
Unmattur, 958 
Unnao, 138 
Unnar, Jam, 595 
Unsuri, 147 

Untagarh, 696 and n, 839 
Uparkot, 868 • 

Urns, 98, no. Ill 
Ushi, Mufnuddin, 182 
Usman (644-56), 18, 19,‘ 145 
Usman bin Talha, 12 
Usman Khan (son of Iliishang Shah), 
906, 907 

Usman, Malik, 765 
Usman, Sultan, 45, 46, 48 
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Ali, 708 

UtH 138n, 147ii 
Utgir, 696n 
Utkala, 942> 957 

Uttar^kdesh, 138, 583. 713. 821 
Uttasoma Fandita, 754, 757 
Uzbek, 131 

Uzbek, Izzuddin Balban, 272 
Uzbek Shaibani Khan, 131 
Uzbeg Tai, 80 
Uzza, 4 

Vachua Iftkj, 818 

Vagad, 783, 803, 804, 806, 816, 848 

Vagbhatta, 828 

Vaghela, Karan, 334 

Vaidya, 160n 

Vaigai, 1013 

VailantJpallatn, 973 

Vairat, 794 

Vairsi, Maharawal, 820 
Vaishya, 134 
Vakptttiraja, 825 
Vakapatrija II, 785 
Vallappa Dandanayaka, 1105 
Vallalaraya, 1105 
Vallele Raya, 1105 
Van (name of a territory), 114 
Vanivilas, Kaviraj, 788 
Varadappa Nayak, 1009, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1114 
Varadhambika, 10^ 

Vardhavan (BadnorJ/ 790 
Varaba-Narsimha, 959, 961 
Varanasi, 136, 733, 834, 939 
Vuranasi'Kataka, 943 
Varandra, 940 and n 
Varcndra, 1137, 1139 
Vurthema, 877 
Vasiftitapiir, 793 
Vasco da Gama, 1072 
Vasiikra, 733 ,• 

Vatsavagba, 836 • 

Vjiyappa Nayak, 1108, 1109 
Vcdantadsika, 1107, T108, 1109 
Velicbarla, 958n 
Veligalani, 948, 949 
Vellampiittan, 1047 
Vellar (name of a river). 1114 
Vellore, 1095, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1112, 
1U3 


Velma King, lOOT 
Velngofi Yacbanma, 1113 
Veina Reddi, 943n, 944 
Verna Varam, 643n, 944, 1053 
Venice, 22 
Venkaji, 1102 

Venkata (or Tirepati), 1026, 1112, 1113 
Venkata I, 96in, 1087 
Venkata or Venkata Raya U, ' 1092, 
1094, 1096, 1097, 1098 
Venkata III (see also Peda Venkata), 
1099 

Venkatadri, 1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 
1091, 1092n 

Venkat Krishna Naik, 1110 
Venkatamnud Pettai, 1114 
Venkatappa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1115 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614), 1092, 
1094, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 1115 
Venkat Ram Naik, 1110 
Venkataramanayya, 943, 947, 961, 1021, 
1022 

Venkataramaneswaini temple, 1111, 
1114, Ills 
V’carahenadi, 1115 
Vicbranag, 757 
Vidyadhara, 940 
Vidyanagara, 1040, 1049 and n 
Vidyapati Thakur, 715 
Vidayapwa (name of a city), 1069 
Vidyapuri (Vijayanagara), 1072n 
Vidyaranya (name of a city), 1040, 
1041, 1042n, 1045 
Vigraharaja II, 821 

Vijaya Bukka III, 1055 and n, K^n 
Vijayachandra, 137 
Vijayamalla, 735 

Vijay Mandir (a lower of the Gwalior 
fort), 437 

Vijayamandiragarb, 169 
• Vijayamandirgarh (Bayana), 838 
Vijayanagara, 531, 562, 942n, 944. 947, 
946, 951, 953, 957, 958, 961, 962, 
973 and n, 975 and n, 976 and n, 
977, 978n, 979, 980 and n, 981. 982, 
985, 987, •988, 996, 998, 999, 1003, 
1014, 1019, 1021, 1023, 1024 and n, 
1025, 1028, 1028, 1029 and n, 1039, 
1041 and n, 1042 and n, 1043, 1044, 
1045, 1047, 1048, 1049 and*n. 1050, 
1051, 1052, 1053, 1054, im, 1057, 
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1058, 105gn,-1060, 1063 and n, 1064, 
1065, 1066, 1068 and n, 1069, 1070, 
1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1080, 1081, 1082 and n. 
.lOain, 1084 and n, 1085, 1080, 1087 
• and n, 1088, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1(«4, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 
11P4, 1105, 1106, 1107 and n, 1108 
and n, 1109, 1111 
Vijayapal, 803 
Vijayapala, 838 
Vijayappe Naik, 1110 
Vijarayange Nayak, 1109, 1110 
Vijaya Raghava, 1100 
Vijaya Raya, 1056n 
Vijaya Raya II, 1062n 
Vijayawada, 952, 953, 959, 9iK), 1005 
Vikramaditya, 508 
Vilasa, 1039 and n 

Vindhyas, 331, 508, 898, 1030, 1037, 
1096 

Vinayakdev.i, 840, 841, 973 and n 
Vinayaka Dcva (son of Kapa Nayaka, 
the raja of Telingana), 1047 and n 
Vimi Konda, 948, 949, 1078, 1093 
Vir Singh, Rawal, 803, 804 
Vira or Vijaya I, 1056 and n 
Vira, Ballala, 412 

Virabhadra, Kumara, 959, 960, 962 
Virabhadra Prince, 1078 and n 
Vira Channapa Odeyar, 1050 
Vira-Chola (see also Bir-Dhol), 415, 416, 
417 

Virakhera, 998 
Vira Narasimha, 1073, 1074 
Vira Narasimha III, 1105 
Viranarayana, 828 

Viranhhanndeva TTI (of Jajnagar), 591 
Vira Pandya, 412, 465 
Virappa Nayaka, 1093 
Virappaya Kalajnana. 1073n 
Viraramanatha, 1105 
Viva Rudra, 957 
Virinchipuram, 1106 
Vimdavati (Bundi), 790 
Viruddhav{(fhi~Vi(idhat^m (a Sanskrit 
account of medieval India), 165 
Virupaksha (son of Harihara HI), 1046, 
10&3 

Virupaksha, 1004, 1107 and n 
Vwupaksha I (son of Harihara H), 1107 


Virapaki'ha (son of Mallikarajiina j^aya), 
1164 and n 

Virupakslia Ballala IV, 1043 
V*{riipaksiia Raya, 1063n, 1065, 1066, 
1068, 1069, 1107 
Vb'mpakslia Raya II, 1064 
\'ir Vinipaiiua Odeyar, 1044 
Visal, 788 
Visaladcva, 137 
Visakhapatnam, 942 
Visalnagar, 799 
Vishal, 869 
Visheshvar Shiva, 939 
\’ishmi, 938 
Vishnu, Bhatla, 788 
Visviinath, 945 

V'isva Rai (son t>f Brihaspati Misra of 
Kulingram in BurdwaiO, 1152n 
X’itthala, 1082, 1088 
Vi/apore, 1100 
Volga, 118 
Vriddhachalhm, 1115 

Wai, 997 
Waihind, 1041 

Wajihul Miilk (Sodharan), 848 
Wakaner-Khanpur, 920 
Walanar, 769 

Wall (a descendant of Shaikh Baisii, an 
Il-Khan officer), 113 
Walid, 28. 31, 32 
Walid I. 28 (Caliph) 

Walid bin AhJTihMalik. 105 (Caliph) 
Walisht, 143 
Waliiillah, 1007, 1082 
Wang Khan, 60, 61 
Waraijgal (see also Arangal), 331, 348, 
403, 407. 408, 435, 469, 470, 471, 
472, 473, 508, 527, 531 n, 532n, 558, 
562. 563, 941, 950. 973 and-n. 985, 
987, 991 and n, 1005. 1011, 1030, 
1033, 1034. 1038,. 1042, 1044, 1047, 
1049, 1050, 1051, 10550. 1057, 1064, 
1065 

invasion of, 360 
Warani, 143 
Wardjiird, 117 

Warshada (or Warsharl). 144, 153 
Wright, Nelson, 631 
Wasdr, Saiyyid Khan, 352 
Waxiratnd, 999 
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Wazirlstan, 154 
Wd,^Doctor, 63 
Western Ghats, 465, 558 
Wilao, Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 584, 588 
Riishbrook, 708 
Woohi^ake, 757 
Wuqur Shah, 735 

Wiinar (known as Malik Firue), 521 
Wunar-i Samiri (see also Jam), 1119 and 
n. 1123, 1126n 

Yaoai£ao, 1082 
Yatlgar, Atanad. 602 
Yadgar Beg Qizfllwsh, 876, 879 
Yagbda, Malik Talhagha, 435, 438, 410, 
447, 453, 455, 456 

Yaghdi, Ali, 4.50 

Yaj^un Tut, 253 

Ya^ian Usman, 340 
Yaghrish, Amir, 272n 
Yagnapur (laha/piii), 790 
Yahya, 752 

Yahya, Azam Malik Trzuddin, 530 • 
Yahya Maneii, Shaikh Sharafuddin, 693 
Yahya, Maulana Shamsuddin, 520, 521 
Yahya Sirhindi, 29, 474, 486, 487, 499, 
500, 504, 510. 531n, 561, 632, 633. 

635, 036, 6.52. 653n, 714, 717, 847 

Yajneswara, 946 
Yai Afghan, 867 
Yal, Malik, 967 and n 
Yaldiiz Tajuddin (defeat and capture 
of), 47, 162, 192,<b(j202. 205, 212, 
213, 214 

Valha<] (Mongol oiRcer), 33.5 
Yalwaj, Mahmud, 87 
Yaman, 2, 13, .50, 553, 875 
Yacjub (son of Wisuf Shah), 780, 781 
Yaqub (son of Saiyvid Miihanmad), 764 
Yaqub Jdn Lais (ituimler of the Saifarid 
dynasty), .34, 146, 1118 
Yaqub Chalpi, 128 
Yaqub, Malik (Sikandar Kh{m), 618 
Yaqub Mirza, 776 
Yaqub, Miyan, 673 
Yaqub Rizvi, 781 

Yaqiit, Malik Jamahuldin, 240, 241, 
242, 243 
Yar Ali, 873 
Yar Parran, Malik, 606 
Varke Khan, 61 


Yannuq, the battle of (20 Augiut 636), 
17 

Yasi (name of a place), 129 
Yasmi Rashid, 137n 
Yasrib, 8 
Yasuri Khizr, 99 
Yatiraja, 1098 

Yardak (kotwal of Damascus), 120 
Yazid, 21, 27, 28 
Yeh-lu Ta-shih, 39 
Yeke Chirodu, 58 
Yellow river, 64 

Yeine (or Jeme or Yaina), 49, 66 and n, 
70. 75, 76, 77 
leshmuth, 02, 93 
Yesu, 87 

Yesugai Bahadur (son of Bartan Bahadur, 
and father of Chengi/ Khan), 57, 59, 
60 

Yezdi, Sharafuddin Ali, 38, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 109, 111, 118, 119, 
121, 123, 125 and n, 126, 129, 1-30 
Yilduz, 116, 246 

Yogeshwar (Kaviiaj Vanivilas), 788 
Yule, Col., 517 
Yudhabhatta. 754, 757 
Yusuf (Shuhna4 pil), 456, 530 
Yusuf (son of Bahram), 760 
Yusuf Adil, 998, 1001, 1002, 100.3, 1004, 
1006, 1075, 1077 
Yusuf Almas Mulla, 776 
Yusuf Buddha. Shaikh, 905 
Yusuf Ibn-i Ahmad, 879 
Yusuf, Imam (author of Kitah-ul-Khiraf), 
352 

Yusuf Khan (of Malwa), 865 
Yusuf Khan Auhadi, 659 
Yusuf Khan IImd.iuui, 913, 916 
Yusuf Khan Rizvi, 780 
Yusuf, Malik, 060, 1148 
Yrisuf, Maulana (Dawaml Miilk), 486, 
582n 

Yusuf ^uraishi. Shaikh, 1133 
Yu.suf Sarwar, Malik, 650, 652, 654 
Yusuf Shah, Nasiniddin Muhammad. 

777, 778, 770, 780 
Yusuf, Shaikh, 679 
Yusuf Turk, Malik. 991, 995 
Yusuf Yandar, 776n 
Yuzhek, 940 

Yuzbek (Ilditiyaruddin Yuzbek), 1141) 
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2Lui, battle of, 29 

Zabulistan, 145, 147 

Zadi Bal, 765, 770 

Zafar Khan, war minister, 327^1 

Zafar Khan (of Malwa), 795, 80^ 

Zafar .Khan (sou of Ahmad G'uiarati), 
«58, 967, 968, 969, 972 and 987 
Zdfar Khan (ton of Zafar Khan of 
Gujaaat), 617, 618, 628 
Zafar Khan (sdi^in-law of Sultan Fakhr- 
uddin of Sonargaon), 589 and h, 590, 
1150 

Zafar Khan (governor of Gujarat), 597, 
598 

Zafar khan (Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat), 
614, 617, 713, 811, 845, 846, 847. 
848 

Zafrabad, 529, 533, 534, 710 
Zaghir Khan Azam Humayun, 718 
Zahiruddin Muhammad Ali Badshah 
(All Shah), 716, 7re 
Zahirul Mulk (of Gujarat), 883 
Zain, Qazi, 776 
Zaiua-Dab, 757 
Zaina Kadal, 757 
Zain^ Lanka, 757 
2^inab, A^a, 857, 862 
Zainabad, 854 
Zainagir, 756, 757 
Zainganga (Lachman Khul), 756 
Zainkot, 757 

Zainuddin, Shaikh, 758, 845, 854, 922, 

975 - 

Zainul Abidin (son of Shah Shuja and 
ruler of Isfahan), 114 
Zainul Abidin, Sultan (of Kaslunir), 641, 
642, 747. 750, 751, 752 and n, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 760, 771 
Zainul Ma’usir, 160, 161 


Zainpur, 757, 776 

Zaldragar, 764 ^ 

Zaman Mirza,'Muhammad, 891, 896 
Zamindawar, 148, 153, 1128 
Zamtn*i Dawar, 44 
Zandan, 300 
^ Zangi, i55n 

Zangi Malik. Tajuddin, 44 

Zanj^, Shaikh Husain, 643 and n 

Zanjir Serai, 115 

2^afshan river, 70 

Zar Bakhsh, 8Cb 

Zar Murgh, 143 

Zarnaq, 74 , 

Zurradi, Maulana Fokhruddin, 520, 521 
Zawalistan (Ghazni), 113 
Ziaul Mtilk (son of Nizam-ul Mulk 
Junaidi), 235 
Zeb Chehra, 988 
Ziaiiddin, 580 
Ziaiiddiii Malik, 44, 47 
Ziauddin, Maulana (son of Matilaiia 
Bahatiddin efltjtled Qazi Khan), 430 
Ziauddiif, Qazi (teacher of Sultan 
Mubark Khalji), 263, 443, 448, 449 
Zib Chihra, 862 
Zinjaiii, Alaiiddin Ayaz, *269 
Zirak Khan, 424, 432, 433, 625, 628, 
633, 636, 637, 638, 639. 640. 042 aiul 
n, 651, 652, 654 
Ziyad, -21, 28 
Z'yaaddTii Shaikh, 923 
Zoji-la. 768 

Zubaidi, Abu Jafar, 147 
Zubari, 18, 19 
Zuhak, 145 
Zulchi, 475 

Zun (Habba Khatun), 778 









